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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  rapid  progress  of  modern  invention  and  dis- 
covery, involving  tlie  continual  increase  of  discrimina- 
tive nomenclature,  lias  long  made  it  evident  that  no 
absolutely  complete  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms 
can  ever  be  compiled.  Yet  there  are  some,  even  among 
the  critical,  who  look  upon  every  such  work  as  the  pre- 
sent with  undue  expectation,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
find  fault  because  impossibilities  are  not  achieved.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  explain  that  an  exhaustive 
dictionary  of  Chemistry  alone,  up  to  the  existing  stage 
of  that  science,  would  fill  several  volumes  larger  than 
the  present,  and  be,  from  the  necessary  cost,  almost 
inaccessible  to  either  the  general  or  the  special  student. 
With  the  terminology  of  all  the  other  sciences  added, 
it  is  plain  that  a work  would  be  involved  of  such 
dimensions  that  a remunerative  circulation  could 
hardly  be  expected. 

Still,  however,  a Scientific  Dictionary,  accurate  in 
its  definitions,  and  something  much  more  than  merely 
general  in  its  scope  and  details,  was  seriously  wanted 
when  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work  appeared ; 
and  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  “ Technological  Dictionary,” 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


which  form'  j body  of  this  volume,  met  the  demand 
with  an  amount  of  judgment,  knowledge,  and  ability, 
which  at  once  fixed  the  character  of  his  performance, 
as  not  only  an  efficient  and  unrivalled  feat  of  scientific 
lexicography  for  the  time,  hut  also  as  an  invaluable 
nucleus  for  all  sound  and  judicious  subsequent  aug- 
mentations. In  both  these  respects  the  present  Editor 
is  able  to  testify,  from  his  personal  experience,  that  it 
is  still  without  an  equal  in  the  field  of  scientific  litera- 
ture ; and  he  can  only  hope  that,  in  the  Supplement 
now  appended,  and  the  corrections  which  time  has 
rendered  necessary  in  the  original  text,  he  has,  with- 
out increasing  the  cost  of  the  work  to  the  purchaser, 
been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  by  a further  instalment 
the  public  requirement,  and  not  wholly  unsuccessful 
in  maintaining  that  clear  and  condensed  style  of 
explanation,  of  which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  given  so 
excellent  an  example,  and  without  which  the  present 
enlargement  would  not  have  been  possible  within  due 
limits. 


London , 1876. 
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TECHNICAL  DICTIONARY. 


A is  the  first  letter  of  all  known  alpha- 
-ri-?  bets,  except  the  Ethiopic,  in  which  it 
is  the  thirteenth,  and  the  Runic,  in  which 
it  is  the  tenth. 

A is  naturally  the  first  letter,  because 
it  represents  the  first  vocal  sound  na- 
turally formed  by  the  human  organs  ; 
being  the  sound  uttered  by  merely 
opening  of  the  mouth,  and  without 
effort  to  alter  the  natural  position  of 
the  lips.  Hence  this  letter  is  found  in 
many  words  first  uttered  by  infants : 
which  words  are  the  names  of  objects 
with  which  infants  are  first  concerned, 
as  the  breast  and  the  parents.  Hence 
in  Hebrew,  am  is  mother,  and  ad  is 
father.  In  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  abba  is 
father : in  Arabic,  aba  ; in  Ethiopic, 
abi  : in  Malayan  and  Bengalese,  bappa  ; 
in  Welsh,  tad,  whence  Scotch,  daddy ; 
in  old  Greek  and  Gothic,  atta  ; in  Irish, 
aithair ; in  Cantabrian,  aita : in  Lap- 
ponic,  atki  ; in  Abyssinian,  abba ; in 
Amharic,  aba in  Shilhie  and  Melin- 
dane  (African  dialects),  baba  ; and  papa 
is  found  in  many  languages.  Hence 
the  Latin  mamma,  the  breast,  which  is, 
in  popular  use,  the  name  of  mother : in 
Swedish,  amma  is  a nurse. 

A,,  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a nume- 
ral to  denote  500,  and  with  a dash  over  it, 
A,  to  mean  5000.  The  Romans  also  em- 
ployed A,  the  initial  letter  of  antique, — I 
oppose,  to  signify  dissent  in  voting.  The 
letters  TJ.R.  (for  uti  rogas,  be  it  as  you 
desire),  were  the  form  of  assent.  [These 
letters  were  marked  on  two  -wooden  bal- 
lots, and  given  to  each  voter,  who  gave 
one  of  them  as  his  vote.]  In  criminal 
trials,  A.  stood  for  absolvo,  I acquit;  C.  for 
condemno,  I condemn  : and  N.  L.  for  non 
liquet,  it  is  not  evident;  and  the  judges 
voted  by  ballots  so  marked.  In  Roman 
nscriptions,  A stands  for  Augustus,  argon- 
um,  aur  um,  & c. 


ABA 


A,  in  music,  is  the  nominal  of  the  sixth 
note  in  the  natural  diatonic  scale,  and 
the  natural  key  in  the  minor  mood.  It  is 
the  open  note  of  the  second  string  of  the 
violin,  by  which  the  other  strings  are 
tuned  and  regulated. 

A,  in  commerce,  stands  for  “ accepted  ; ” 
a for  “ to  ; ” and  @ for  “ at.”  Merchants 
and  public  officers  also  number  their 
books  and  documents  by  the  letters  A,  B, 
C,  instead  of  figures. 

A,  in  logic,  denotes  a universal  affirma- 
tive proposition.  A asserts,  and  E denies. 
In  Barbara,  the  a thrice  repeated  means 
that  so  many  of  the  propositions  are  uni- 
versal. 

A,  A,  or  AA,  in  pharmacy,  are  abbre- 
viations of  the  Greek  word  ava,  ana,  which 
signifies  of  each,  or  that  equal  quantities 
of  each  thing  are  to  be  taken. 

AAA,  in  old  chemistry,  stands  for  amal- 
gam, or  amalgamation. 

Aam,  a Dutch  measure  for  liquids.  At 
Amsterdam  it  is  equal  to  about  thirty-five 
imperial  gallons. 

Aaron’s  Rod,  in  architecture,  a rod  with 
a serpent  twined  round  it.  It  is  some- 
times confounded  with  Caduceus,  (q  v.) 

A.  B.  an  abbreviation  of  artium  bacca - 
laureus,  bachelor  of  arts. 

Ab,  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  the  llth 
month  of  the  civil  year,  and  the  5th  month 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  answering  to  a 
part  of  July  and  of  August.  In  the  Syriac 
calendar,  A b is  the  last  summer  month  of 
the  year.  As  a prefix  to  English  names,  Ab 
is  usually  an  abbreviation  of  abbot,  or  abbey. 

Aback.',  from  Saxon,  a,  on,  and  baec, 
back.  A nautical  term,  signifying  the 
situation  of  the  sails  when  flattened  by  the 
wind  against  the  masts.  Taken  aback,  is 
when  they  are  carried  back  suddenly  by 
the  wind ; laid  aback,  U when  they  are 
purposely  placed  so  to  give  the  ship  stern- 
way. 
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Ab'acot,  in  architecture , a small  member 
representing  the  ahacoi,  or  cap  of  state, 
In  the  form  of  a double  crown,  anciently 
worn  by  the  kings  of  England. 

Abac'tor  (Latin,  from  abigo,  to  drive 
away),  in  law,  one  who  steals  numbers  of 
cattle  : in  distinction  to  one  who  steals 
one  or  two. 

Ab'acus,  Latin,  from  ot/Sag,  any  thinj; 
fiat,  as  a bench, a table.  1.  A small  sanded 
or  waxed  table,  or  board,  on  which,  of 
old,  mathematicians  traced  their  dia- 
grams, and  children  were  taught  to  write. 
2.  An  instrument  to  facilitate  arithme- 
tical calculations,  similar  to  the  swanpan 
of  the  Chinese.  It  consisted  of  a board  of 
an  oblong  figure  f I divided  by  lines  or 
cords.  A counter  placed  on  the  lower 
line  denoted  one,  on  the  second  ten,  on 
the  third  a hundred,  &c. : on  the  spaces 
between  the  lines,  counters  denoted  half 
as  much  as  on  the  lines  immediately  above. 
Other  schemes  are  called  by  the  same 

name. 3.  In  architecture,  the  upper 

member  of  the  capital  of  a Greek  Doric 
column,  and  a collection  of  members  or 
mouldings,  serving  as  a kind  of  crowning 
in  other  orders.  It  is  usually  square,  but 
in  the.  Corinthian  order  it  is  encurvated, 
which  curving  is  called  the  arch  of  the 
abacus.  The  upper  member  of  the  abacus 
in  this  order  is  sometimes  called  the  bcul- 
iine,  or  enchinus : the  member  under  it, 
the  fillet : and  the  third  and  undermost 

member,  the  plinth.  See  Capital. 1.  A 

table  of  numbers  ready  cast  up,  to  ex- 
pedite arithmetical  operations,  e.  g.  the 
Abacus  Tythagoricus,  the  common  multi- 
plication table,  invented  by  Pythagoras : 
the  Abacus  Zogisticus,  or  canon  of  sexage- 
simals, is  a rectangled  triangle,  whose 
sides  forming  the  right  angle  contain  the 
numbers  from  1 to  60,  and  its  area  the 
result  of  each  pair  of  the  numbers  per- 
pendicularly opposite. 

Abacus  Harmonious,  the  structure  and 
disposition  of  the  keys  of  a musical  in- 
strument. 

Abacus  Major,  a trough  to  wash  ore 
in. 

Abad'don,  from  abad,  to  be  lost.  The 
destroying  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit. — 
Hev.  ix.  The  bottomless  pit. — Milton. 

Abaft,  from  Sax.  beceftan,  to  be  behind 
in  place.  The  situation  of  anything  placed 
towards  the  stern  of  the  ship : opposed  to 
afore.  Kelatively  it  means  farther  aft,  or 
nearer  the  stern.  Contr.  aft. 

Au'agcn,  the  name  of  an  Ethiopian 
fowl,  remarkable  for  a sort  of  horn  on  its 
head.  The  name  means  proud  abbot. 

Abai'sir,  spodium,  burnt  ivory,  or 
Ivory-black. 

Abaissed,  Fr.  abaissi,  depressed.  In 
heraldry,  applied  to  the  wing*  of  eagles, 
J.C.,  when  the  tips  are  depressed  below 


the  centre  of  the  shield  or  shut.  Tbs 
natural  bearing  is  volant,  (q.  v.) 

Abaliena'tiox,  from  ab  and  alienation, 
(q.  v.).  In  law,  transferring  title  to  pro- 
perty from  one  to  another.  In  medicine, 
decay  of  body  or  mind. 

Abandonment,  from  abandon,  to  for- 
sake entirely.  In  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, the  relinquishing  to  underwriters 
all  the  property  saved  from  loss  by  ship- 
wreck, capture,  or  other  peril  stated  in 
the  policy.  The  abandonment  being  made, 
the  insured  claims  indemnification  for  a 
total  loss. 

Ab'anet,  in  surgery,  a bandage  resem- 
bling the  abanet,  or  girdle,  worn  by  Jew- 
ish priests. 

Aean'ga,  the  ady,  a species  of  palm-tree 
in  the  West  Indies,  it  furnishes  a juice 
of  which  a species  of  fermented  drink  is 
made. 

ABAPTis'Tox.in  surgery,  the  perforating 
part  of  the  trephine : der.  a.,  not,  and 
p'sTrw,  to  dip,  because  it  was  made  with 
abaplista,  or  shoulders,  so  as  not  to  enter 
the  brain. 

Abarticula'tion,  from  ab  and  art  imita- 
tion, (q.  v.)  In  anatomy,  that  articulation 
of  joints  which  admits  of  manifest  motion. 
Syn.  diarthrosis,  (q.  v.) 

Abas',  a Persian  weight  for  pearls  equal 
to  seven-eighths  of  a carat. 

Abased,  in  heraldry,  the  same  with 
abaissed,  (q.  v.) 

Abassi,  or  Abassis,  a Persian  silver 
coin  of  the  value  of  ten  pence  sterling. 

ABATAMENTUM,from  abate.  Inlaw,  an 
entry  of  a freehold,  when  a person  dies 
seised,  and  another  enters  before  the  heir. 

Abate,  Fr.  abattre,  to  beat  down,  to 
destroy,  e.  g.  in  law,  to  abate  a castle  is 
to  pull  it  down:  to  abate  a writ,  is  to 
overthrow  or  defeat  it : to  abate  by  covin , 
to  overthrow  by  deceit.  In  horsemanship, 
a horse  is  said’  to  abate  when,  working 
upon  curvets, he  puts  both  hind  legs  down 
at  once,  and  <>bserves  the  same  exactness 
in  all  the  times. 

Abatement,  from  abate.  In  commerce, 
1.  An  allowance  or  discount  for  prompt 
payment ; 2.  A deduction  sometimes  made 
at  the  custom-house  from  the  duties 
chargeable  upon  such  goods  as  are  da- 
maged. Syn.  rebate.  In  heraldry,  a mark 
of  dislibnour  in  a coat  of  arms.  In  law, 
the  English  word  for  abatamentum,  (q.  v.) 

Abatis,  or  Abattis,  from  a,  not,  and 
/Sara?,  pervious.  In  war,  a temporary 
work,  made  of  felled  trees,  with  the 
branches  pointed  outwards. 

Abator,  from  abate.  In  law,  a person 
who  intrudes  into  a freehold  on  the  death 
of  the  last  possessor  before  the  heir.  See 
Abatamentum. 

Abb,  yam  for  the  warp  of  a web. 

Ab'ba,  the  Syriau  and  Chaldee  nuns 
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for  father.  In  the  Coptic,  Syriac,  and 
Elhiopic  churches,  it  is  the  title  of  bishops, 
and  the  bishops  bestow  it  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction on  the  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
Hence  the  titles  of  baba,  papa.  pope. 

Ab'bacy,  from  abba  (low  Lat.  abbatia), 
the  dignity,  rights,  and  privileges  of  an 
abbot.  , 

Abbk,  (abby),  from  abba.  Originally,  an 
abbot ; subsequently,  a common  title  L«i 
Catholic  countries,  implying  no  deter- 
minate rank,  office,  or  rights  ; and  latterly, 
an  academic,  but  not  properly  a church- 
man. 

Ab'bess,  from  abba,  the  female  superior 
of  a nunnery. 

Ab'bey,  from  abba,  a monastery  or  reli- 
gious society  of  persons  of  either  sex. 
Tiie  males,  called  monks,  are  governed  by 
an  abbot ; the  females,  called  nuns,  are 
governed  by  an  abbess.  Abbeys  were  sup- 
pressed in  England  by  Henry  VIII. 

Ab'bot  (formerly  abbot,  from  abba.  Latin- 
ised abbas),  the  superior  of  au  abbey  or 
monastery.  Abbots  are  regular  and  com- 
mendatory. The  regular  abbots  are  such 
as  take  the  vow ; the  commendatory  are 
seculars,  but  obliged,  when  of  suitable 
ag*,  to  take  orders.  The  title  is  also 
borne  by  bishops  whose  sees  were  formerly 
abbeys.  The  A.  of  unreason  was  a sort  of 
histrienic  character  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
similar  to  the  lord  of  misrule  in  England. 

Abbreuvoir,  from  abbreuver,  to  water. 
A watering  place.  In  masonry,  the  joint 
between  two  stones,  to  be  filled  up  with 
mortar. 

Abbreviate,  from  abbrevio,  to  shorten. 
In  mathematics,  to  reduce  fractions  to  their 
lowest  terms.  A . of  adjudications,  in  Scotch 
law,  is  an  abstract  of  a decree  of  adjudiea- 
tion,  which  is  recorded  in  a register  kept 
for  that  purpose. 

Abbreviated,  Lat.  abbreviatus,  short- 
ened. In  botany,  an  abbreviated  perianth 
Is  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  as 
in  the  pubmonaria  m.aritima. 

Abbrevia'tion,  from  abbreviate,  the 
contraction  of  a word  or  a passage,  by 
omitting  some  letters  or  words,  as  i.  e.  id 
est,  that  is  ; e.  g.  exempli  gratia,  for  ex- 
ample ; A.M.  ante  meridiem,  before  noon  ; 
P.M.  post  meridiem,  afternoon ; A . of 
fractions,  the  reduction  of  them  to  their 
lowest  terms. 

Abbrk'viator,  one  who  abbreviates. 
Abbreviatores  are  officers  in  the  Chancery 
of  Rome,  who  draw  uptthe  pope's  briefs, 
aud  reduce  petitions,  when  granted,  to  due 
forms  for  bulls  or  mandates. 

Abbreviature,  Lat.  abbreviatura,  an 
abridgment.  A mark  or  character  used  in 
abbreviation,  e.  g.  A B C used  for  the 
whole  alphabet. 

Abbuttals,  the  butting  or  boundary  of 
land  towards  any  point. 

Abceoary,  belonging  to  the  alphabet 


(a,  b,  c.)  A . psalms,  are  those  whose  parts 
are  arranged  according  to  the  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  e.  g.  psalms  25,  34, 
119. 

Ab'dals,  a sect  of  fanatics  in  Persia, 
who  sometimes  run  out  into  the  streets, 
and  attempt  to  kill  all  they  meet  who  are 
of  a different  religion  ; and  if  they  are 
themselves  killed,  they  are  considered 
martyrs. 

Abderite,  au  inhabitant  of  Abdera,  in 
Thrace  ; Democritus  was  so  called  because 
he  was  a native  of  it,  aud  as  he  was  given 
to  laughter,  foolish  laughter  is  called 
abderian. 

Abdicate,  in  a general  sense,  to  relin- 
quish, from  Lat.  ab-dico,  to  send  away. 
To  relinquish  an  office  before  the  expiry 
of  the  time  of  service.  In  the  civil  law,  to 
disinherit,  e.  g.  a son  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  father.  j 

Abdic.a'tion,  from  abdicate,  the  act 
whereby  a person  in  office  gives  it  up 
before  the  time  of  service  is  expired.  The 
term  is  chiefly  used  with  reference  to  the 
supreme  magistrate ; we  say  of  the  mon- 
arch that  he  abdicated  the  throne,  and  of 
a minister  that  he  resigned  his  office. 

Abdo'mes,  in  anatomy,  the  lower  belly, 
or  that  part  of  the  body  between  the 
thorax  and  the  pelvis.  It  is  lined  by  the 
peritoneum,  aud  contains  the  stomach, 
liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  bladder, 
and  intestines.  It  is  separated  from  the 
chest  internally  by  the  diaphragm,  and 
externally  by  the  extremities  of  the  ribs. 
It  is  divided  into  four  regions, — the  epigas- 
tric, umbilical,  hypogastric,  and  lumbar. 
The  term  is  usually  derived  from  Lat. 
abdo,  to  hide,  and  omentum,  the  caul,  be- 
cause it  conceals  the  viscera ; but  some 
maintain  that  men  is  merely  a gramma- 
tical augmentation,  and  that  abdomen  is 
tormed  from  abdo  in  the  same  way  a* 
legumen  is  formed  from  lego. 

Abdominal,  belonging  to  the  abdomen, 
e.  g.  A.  aorta,  that  portion  of  the  aorta 
which  is  below  the  diaphragm  : A ■ ring, 
the  inguinal  riug,  an  oblique  tendinous 
ring  in  both  groins,  through  which  pass 
the  spermatic  cord  in  men,  and  the  round 
ligaments  of  the  uterus  in  women. 

Abdominals,  Latinized  abdominales,  a 
class  of  fishes  whose  ventral  fins  are  placed 
behind  the  pectoral.  The  class  coutains 
nine  genera,  the  loche,  salmon,  pike, 
argentine,  atherine,  mullet,  flying-fish, 
herring,  and  carp.  They  chiefly  inhabit 
fresh  water. 

Abdominous,  belonging  to  the  mmlomen. 

Abducent,  Lat.  abducens.  In  miatomy, 
muscles  which  pull  back  the  parts  into 
which  they  are  inserted  are  called  abducent 
muscles,  or  abductors  ; muscles  which  have 
an  opposite  action  are  called  adducent 
| muscles,  or  adductors.  The  sixth  pair  of 
I nerves  are  also  called  abducent  ( nervi  ab- 
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ducentts),  from  their  distribution  to  the 
abductor  muscle  of  the  eyeball. 

Abduc'tion,  Lat.  abductio,  from  ab- 
duco.  See  Abducent.  1.  In  physiology, 
the  action  by  which  muscles  draw  back 
by  their  contraction  the  parts  into  which 
they  are  inserted ; and  also  the  state  of  a 
part  so  withdrawn,  e.  g.  when  certain 
muscles  withdraw  the  arm  from  the  side, 
or  the  thumb  from  the  rest  of  the  fingers, 
they  are  said  to  perform  the  abduction  of 
those  parts,  and  the  parts  are  said  to  be 

in  a state  of  abduction. 2.  In  surgei~y, 

a species  of  fracture  in  which  the  parts 
recede  from  each  other.  It  is  sometimes 

used  to  denote  a sprain. 3.  In  law, 

the  taking  away  of  a child,  a wmrd,  a 
wife,  &c..  either  by  fraud,  persuasion,  or 

open  violence. 4.  In  logic,  a species  of 

argumentation,  called  by  the  Greeks  apa- 
goge,  in  which  the  major  is  evident;  but 
the  minor  is  not  so  clear  as  not  to  require 
further  proof ; e.  g.  in  this  syllogism — 

Whatever  God  has  revealed  is  certainly  true : 
Now  God  has  revealed  a future  retribution  ; 
Therefore  a future  retribution  is  certainly 
true. 

Abduc'tor,  Lat.  abductor -oris,  from  ab- 
duce.. In  anatomy,  a muscle  which  per- 
forms the  abduction  of  any  part;  its  an- 
tagonist is  called  an  adductor,  e.  g.  the  ab- 
ductor pollicis  peclis,  which  pulls  the  great 
toe  from  the  rest. 

Abeceda'ri an,  or  Abece'dart,  one  who 
teaches  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  A 
novice  in  any  art  or  science. 

Abece'dary,  pertaining  to  or  formed 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  See  Ab- 

CEDARY. 

Abele,  or. Abet,-tree,  the  hoary  or  white 
poplar  ( populus  alba).  The  wood  is  white 
and  soft,  fit  only  for  coarse  work.  The 
best  sort  of  abel-trees  having  come  from 
Holland,  it  is  in  some  places  known  by 
the  name  of  Dutch  beech. 

Abel'ians,  Abelo'nians,  or  A'belitzs. 
In  church  history,  a sect  which  arose  in 
Africa  during  the  reign  of  Arcadius ; they 
married,  but  lived  in  continence,  after  the 
manner,  as  they  pretended,  of  Abel,  and 
attempted  to  maintain  the  sect  by  adopting 
the  children  of  others. 

Abeluce'a,  an  old  name  of  the  logwood- 
tree  ( hcematoxylon  campechianum). 

Abelmosk,  Abelmosch,  or  Abelmusk, 
the  Syrian  mallow,  or  musk  okro,  a spe- 
cies of  hibiscus  (If.  abelmoschus).  The  plant 
rises  on  an  herbaceous  stalk  of  three  or 
four  feet  in  height.  The  seeds  have  a 
musky  odour;  hence  its  name,  habb  cl 
mxsk  (Arabic),  musk  seed.  It  is  a native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

Aberra'tion,  Lat.  aberratio,  from  ab- 
trro,  to  wander  from ; wandering,  devia- 
tion. 1.  In  astronomy,  a small  apparent 
■lotion  of  the  fixed  stars,  occasioned  by 


the  progressive  motion  of  light,  and  the 
earth’s  annual  motion  in  its  orbit.  The 
A.  of  a planet  is  equal  to  the  space  it  ap- 
pears to  move,  as  seen  from  the  earth, 
during  the  time  that  the  light  employs  in 
passing  from  the  planet  to  the  earth. 
Thus,  in  the  sun  the  aberration  (in  longi- 
tude) is  constantly  20",  that  being  the 
space  moved  by  the  earth  in  8'  7"  of  time, 
the  interval  that  light  takes  to  pass  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth.  From  this  the  ab- 
erration of  the  other  planets  is  readily 
found ; for,  knowing  the  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth,  it  will  be,  by  common 
proportion,  as  the  distance  of  the  earth 
to  the  sun  is  to  the  planet,  so  is  8'  7"  to 
the  time  the  light  takes  to  pass  from 
the  planet  to  the  earth ; then  finding 
the  planet’s  geocentric  motion  in  that 
time,  it  will  be  the  aberration  of  the 

planet. 2.  In  optics,  a deviation  of  the 

rays  of  light,  when  inflected  by  a lens  or 
speculum,  by  which  they  are  prevented 
from  uniting  in  one  point.  It  is  occasioned 
by  the  figure  of  the  reflecting  body,  or  by 
the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays 
themselves : this  last  is  called  the  New- 
tonian aberration,  from  the  name  of  its 
illustrious  discoverer.  Crotcn  of  aberra- 
tion, a luminous  circle  round  the  disc  of 
the  sun,  depending  on  the  aberration 
of  the  solar  rays,  by  which  his  apparent 

diameter  is  enlarged. 3.  In  medical 

language,  (1.)  The  passage  of  a fluid  in 
the  living  body  into  vessels  not  destined 
to  receive  it;  (2.)  The  determination  of  a 
fluid  to  a part  different  to  that  to  which 
it  is  usually  directed;  (3.)  The  alienation 
of  the  mind. 

Abe^asum,  the  oxide  which  forms  on 
the  iron  of  wheels : formerly  used  in 
medicine. 

Abet',  in  law,  to  encourage,  counsel, 
incite,  or  assist,  in  a criminal  action ; 
from  Sax.  betan,  to  push  forward,  or  ad- 
vance. 

Abet'tor,  one  who  abets  or  incites.  In 
law . one  who  encourages  another  to  the 
performance  of  an  unlawful  action.  In 
Scotch  law,  an  abettor  is  said  to  be  art  and 
part.  In  treason,  there  are  no  abettors ; 
all  concerned  are  principals. 

Abevacua'tion,  from  ab,  dim.  and  eva- 
cuation (q.  v.).  In  medicine,  a partial 
evacuation  of  the  morbid  humours,  either 
by  nature  or  art. 

Abey'ance,  from  Norm,  abaizance,  in 
expectation  ( bayanee ).  In  expectation  of 
law.  The  fee-simple  or  inheritance  of 
lands  is  in  abeyance,  when  there  is  no 
person  in  whom  it  can  vest ; so  that  it  is 
in  a state  of  expectancy,  until  a proper 
person  shall  appear ; e.  g.  if  land  is  leased 
to  a man  for  life,  remainder  to  another 
for  years,  the  remainder  for  years  is  ia 
abeyance,  until  the  death  of  the  lessee  fo» 
life. 
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Ab'hal,  the  fruit  of  a species  of  Asiatic 
cypress,  said  to  be  a powerful  emrnena- 
gogue. 

Aeho'rrers,  a name  given  to  a party 
in  England  about  1680,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  petitioned  for  a redress  of 
grievances. 

Ab'ib,  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  year,  called  also  Nisan.  It 
begins  at  the  spring  equinox,  and  answers 
to  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of 
April.  Its  name,  which  means  a full  ear 
of  corn,  is  derived  from  the  wheat  being 
full  grown  in  Egypt  at  that  season. 

Abide,  from  Sax.  abidan,  to  continue. 
Abiding  by  writings,  in  Scotch  law,  means 
compelling  a person  to  abide  by  a false 
deed  as  if  it  were  true. 

Abies,  the  trivial  name  of  the  Norway 
spruce  fir  ( pinus  aides),  which  affords  the 
Burgundy  pitch,  and  common  frankin- 
cense ( abietis  resina).  Name,  from  nemo;, 
a wild  pear,  to  which  its  fruit  bears  some 
resemblance. 

Abietic,  from  abies.  A.  acid  ( acidum 
abieticum),  an  acid  discovered  in  the  resin 
of  the  pinus  abies.  It  crystallises  in  square 
plates,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  forms 
salts  with  the  alkalies. 

Abi'etine  ( abietina ),  a resinous  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  Strasburg  tur- 
pentine. 

A'biga,  the  ground-pine,  or  chamnepitys 
( Teucrium  chanuepitys) . Name,  from  abigo, 
to  expel,  as  it  was  supposed  to  promote 
parturition. 

Aeigeat  ( abigeatus ),  the  crime  of  steal- 
ing cattle  in  droves ; called  also  abactus. 
See  Abactor. 

Abil'ity,  from  Eat.  habilitas,  ableness, 
from  habeo,  to  have.  In  law,  the  power  of 
doing  certain  actions,  principally  with 
regard  to  the  acquisition  and  transfer  of 
property. 

Abixtes'tate,  from  Eat.  ab  and  intesta- 
tus,  without  a will  (testator).  In  law, 
applied  to  the  person  who  inherits  the 
estate  of  one  dying  intestate,  or  without  a 
will. 

Abiotos,  deadly ; from  as,  not,  and  pioai, 
to  live.  A name  given  to  hemlock  (conium 
macidatum),  from  its  deadly  qualities. 

Abirritation,  from  ab  and  irritation, 
a medical  synonyme  for  asthenia,  debi- 
lity, &c. 

Abjuration,  from  abjure,  I, at.  ab-juro, 
to  deny  upon  oath.  A renunciation  upon 
oath ; e.  g.  “ an  abjuration  of  the  realm,” 
by  which  a person  swears  to  leave  the 
country  for  ever.  This  is  much  the  same 
with  what  in  Scotland  is  called  signing  an 
act  of  banishment,  and  was  allowed  for- 
merly in  England  to  felons  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  a church,  and  confessed  their 
gaiilt.  In  some  statutes,  it  is  an  oath 
disclaiming  all  allegiance  to  a pretender. 


The  “ idjuration  of  heresy,"  is  the  recanta- 
tion of  any  religious  doctrine  as 

Ablacta'tion,  the  weaning  of  a child 
from  the  breast.  In  gardening,  a mode  of 
grafting,  in  which  the  scion  is  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  stock  till  it  is  firmly 
united  to  the  new  one.  It  is  now  cailod 
grafting  by  approach,  or  inarching. 

Ablaquea'tion,  from  Lat.  ab  and  laquear , 
a covering.  In  gardening,  the  operation 
of  laying  bare  the  roots  of  trees  to  the 
air  and  water. 

Abla'tion,  Eat.  ab-latio,  a-  carrying 
away.  In  medicine,  the  taking  away  from 
the  body  whatever  is  hurtful:  evacua- 
tions generally.  In  chemistry,  the  removal 
of  whatever  is  finished. 

Ab'lative,  Eat.  ablativus,  from  aufero, 
to  carry  away  (of  ab  and  feru).  In  Latin 
grammar,  the  name  of  the  sixth  case, 
peculiar  to  that  language.  Words  are 
used  in  this  ease  when  the  actions  of  car- 
rying away  or  taking  from  are  signified.  It 
is  therefore  opposed  to  the  dative.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  comparative  case,  as 
being  much  used  in  comparing  things. 
Ablative  absolute,  is  when  a word  in  that 
case  is  independent  in  construction  of  the 
rest  of  the  sentence. 

Able-bodied,  in  nautical  language,  it 
denotes  skill  in  seamanship. 

Ablec'ti  (selected).  In  the  Roman  army, 
a select  body  of  soldiers  chosen  from 
among  those  called  extraordinarii. 

Able'gima  (oLToXiytAOi).  In  Roman 
archceology,  the  parts  of  the  victim  which 
were  offered  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice.  The 
word  is  derived  from  ablegere,  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek  a.-^oXtyuv . 

Ablep'sv,  Eat.  ablepsia,  from  not,  and 
fihtvco,  to  see.  Blindness. 

Ab'luent,  Eat.  abluens,  from  ab-luo,  to 
wash  away  (Ir.  lo,  or  lua,  water.)  In 
medicine,  that  which  purifies  the  blood. 
It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  diluent, 
and  abstergent. 

Ablu'tion  , Eat.  ab-lutio  (of  luo,  or  lavo, 
to  wash).  I.  Purification  by  water.  Ap- 
propriately, the  washing  of  the  body  as  a 
preparation  for  religious  duties,  enjoined 
by  Moses,  and  still  practised  in  oriental 
countries.  The  priests  of  Egypt  used 
daily  ablutions ; the  Grecians,  sprinklings ; 
the  Romans,  lustrations ; the  Jews,  Avash- 
ings  and  baptisms.  The  ancient  Christians 
had  their  ablutions  before  communion ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  has  liis  before  mass ; 
on  Good  Friday,  the  Syrians,  Copts,  &c., 

have  solemn  washings. 2.  In  chemistry, 

the  separation  of  extraneous  matters  from 
any  substance  by  Avashing. 3.  In  medi- 

cine, the  washing  of  the  body. 

Abnor'mal,  or  Abnoioious,  Eat.  abnor- 
mis,  irregular.  Deviating  from  nature: 
unnatural. 

Aboard  (o  and  board),  Within  a Mdjp 
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boat,  Ac. : lienee,  to  yo  aboard,  to  enter  .a 
ship  : to  board,  to  enter  a ship  by  force  of 
arms:  to  fall  aboard,  to  strike  a ship's 
side,  to  encounter ; aboard  main-tack,  an 
order  to  draw  the  main-tack,  i.e.  the 
lower  corner  of  the  mainsail,  down  to  the 
chess-tree. 

Aboli'tion,  from  Lat.  ab  and  oleo 
olcsco,  to  grow.  In  law,  1.  The  repealing 
of  any  statute.  2.  Remitting:  the  punish- 
ment of  a criminal.  3.  Reave  given  to 
a criminal  accuser  to  desist  from  further 
prosecution  of  the  accused. 

Abolition  conveys  the  notion  of  a 
more  gradual  proceeding  than  either 
repeal  or  abrogate,  and  seems  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  obliteration  of  customs  ; 
e.  g.  we  say  a change  of  taste  has 
caused  the  abolition  of  tournaments; 
hut  that  such  a law  has  been  repealed, 
or  abrogated;  such  an  edict  has  been 
revoked,  contract  mimdled,  or  debt  can- 
celled. 

Aboi/la  , in  Homan  archcBology,  a wool- 
len cloak  or  pall,  which  was  worn  by 
the  soldiers;  and  also  by  judges.  The 
word  is  identical  in  signification  with 
pallium  (<px.ooz)- 

Abomas'us,  the  fourth  stomach  in  rumi- 
nating animals:  from  ab,  and  omasum, 
the  paunch.  In  calves,  the  runnet,  or 
earning,  is  formed  in  the  abomasus. 

Abomination,  detestation:  from  Lat. 
abomino  (of  ab  and  omen),  to  deprecate  as 
ominous.  A.  of  desolation,  foretold  by 
Daniel,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  caused  to  be 
put  up  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  A.  of 
desolation,  mentioned  by  the  evangelists, 
the  ensigns  of  the  Roman  army  when 
Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  Titus. 

Abo'rea,  a species  of  duck  called,  by 
Edwards,  the  black-bellied  whistling 
duck.  It  is  of  a reddish  brown  colour, 
with  a sort  of  crest  on  its  head:  the  belly 
is  spotted  with  black  and  white. 

Aboui'gines,  the  first  inhabitants  of  a 
country — as  the  Celts  in  Europe,  and  the 
Indians  in  America.  The  term  is  Lat. 
from  ab,  and  origo,  origin.  Adj.  aboriginal. 
The  name  was  first  given  to  the  ancient 
or  original  inhabitants  of  Italy,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  were  conducted 
into  Latium  by  Saturn. 

Abor'tient,  Lat.  abortiens,  miscarrying. 
A term  sometimes  used  by  botanical  wri- 
ters, as  synonymous  with  sterilis,  barren. 

Abortion,  Lat.  abortio,  miscarriage, 
(of  ab  and  orior).  The  premature  expul- 
sion of  the  fft'tus.  If  it  occur  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  month  it  is  called  abortion, 
or  miscarriage ; if  between  the  sixth  and 
end  of  the  ninth  month. premature  labour. 
Himt'-riage  is  restricted  by  some  writers 
to  rtw>  expulsion  of  the  foetus  within  six 
vch«m  stier  conception:  abortion  and 


miscarriage  are,  however,  generally  used 
synonymously. 

Abor'tive,  applied,  1.  To  a medicine 
which  has  the  power  of  exciting  abortion 
(q-v.) ; 2.  To  flowers  or  florets  which  do 
not  produce  perfect  seed.  Abortive  flow- 
ers are  generally  such  as  have  stamens, 
but  no  pistils. 

About,  from  Sax.  abutan,  coinciding 
with  About  ship,  the  order  to  the 

ship's  crew  for  tacking;  the  situation  of 
the  ship  immediately  after  she  has  tacked. 

Ab  Ovo,  from  the  beginning:  literally 
from  the  egg,  with  which  the  banquet 
began. 

Aep.,  abbreviation  for  archbishop. 

Abracadab'ra,  the  name  of  a deity 
worshipped  by  the  Syrians.  The  name 
was  supposed  by  the  cabalists  to  possess 
great  virtues  in  preventing  and  curing 
fevers.  To  render  its  powers  certain,  it 
was  written  on  paper  as  many  times  as  it 
contained  letters,  omitting  the  iast  letter 
every  time,  thus  — 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADA  B 
ABRACADA 
A B It  A C A D 
A B It  A C A 
A B It  A C 
A B It  A 
A B R 
A B 
A 

The  word  is  a corruption  of  Abrasadabra. 
which  means  “ divine  decree.” 

Abrac'alan,  a cabalistic  term,  to  which 
the  rabbins  ascribed  the  same  virtues  as 
to  the  Abracadabra. 

Abrahamic, pertaining  to  Abraham  the 
patriarch,  e.  g.  the  Abrahatnic  covenant. 
Abrabamites,  a sect  of  heretics  who 
adopted  the  errors  of  l’anlus,  and  who 
are  therefore  called  Paulicians.  Also  an 
order  of  monks  exterminated  in  the  ninth 
century,  by  Theophilus,  for  worshipping 
images. 

Abran'chia,  from  ot,  not,  and jicaLv^iot,, 
gills.  Animals  which  have  do  gills,  or 
apparent  organs  of  respiration. 

Aeranchia'ta,  from  abranchta  (q.  v.), 
the  third  order  of  Articulata,  having  no 
apparent  external  organ  of  respiration, 
but  seem  to  respire,  some  by  the  entire 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  others  by  internal 
cavities.  They  have  a closed  circulating 
system,  usualiy  filled  with  red  blood. 
This  order  is  divided  into  two  families: 
the  A.  setigera,  which  are  provided  with 
seta}  which  enable  them  to  crawl,  e.  g. 
the  earth-worm;  and  the  A.  asetigera, 
which  are  aquatic,  and  have  no  seta*, 
e.  g.  the  leech. 

Abrasax,  a word  which  has  been  de 
rived  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
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words,  Ab , Ben,  Ruach-hako-irsh , (Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost)^  and  the  Greek 
words,  2aiT»;f /as  osero  HyA.su  (salvation 
from  the  cross);  but  more  probably,  it 
is  made  up  of  the  Greek  numerals,  «=1, 
|S=2,  ? = 100,  *=1,  s-=200,  ss  = l,  |=--60, 
which  together  make  365  : for  it  was,  1. 
The  name  of  the  supreme  god  under 
whom  the  Basilidians  supposed  365  de- 
pendent deities,  who  had  the  government 
of  so  many  celestial  orbs.  It  was  the 
principle  of  the  Gnostic  hierarchy  whence 
sprung  the  multitude  of  aons.  2.  An 
antique  gem  or  stone  with  the  word 
abraxas  engraven  on  it.  There  are  many 
of  various  ligures,  e.  g.  of  beetles,  ser- 
pents, human  heads,  mostly  as  old  as  the 
third  century.  The  letters  are  mostly 
Homan,  Greek,  and  Phoenician.  They 
appear  to  have  been  early  sought  after 
as  amulets. 

Aura'sion,  from  abrado  (of  Lat.  abrado, 
to  scrape  off).  In  physics,  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  attrition.  In  medicine,  the 
effect  produced  by  corrosive  applications. 

Aeraum,  a red."  clay  brought  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  with  which  cabinet-makers 
darken  and  polish  mahogany. 

Abraxas,  in  entomology,  a subgenus  in 
the  classification  of  Leach,  including  the 
Phalcejsa  Grossxdariata  (magpie), and  Pha- 
Icena  Ulmata  (clouded  magpie),  of  La- 
treille.  Feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  currant 
and  gooseberry. 

Abrczite,  Zeagonite  or  Gismondine,  a 
mineral  which  occurs  in  semi-globular 
masses  (sometimes  in  octahedral  crystals 
with  a square  base),  in  the  volcanic  rocks 
of  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome.  Conts.  Si- 
lica, 4L4  ; lime,  48‘6 ; alumina,  2'5;  mag- 
nesia, 1-5  ; oxide  of  iron.  2'5. — Philips. 

Abreast,  (a  and  breast ),  in  nautical  lan- 
guage, the  position  of  two  or  more  ships 
which  have  their  sides  parallel,  and  their 
heads  equally  advanced.  Abreast  within 
ship,  means  in  a line  with  the  beam, 
main  hatchway,  &c.  From  this  point 
the  position  is  reckoned  fore  or  aft. 

Abridgment,  from  abridge  (of  (3q<x.%uz, 
short),  an  epitome ; a summary  of  a book. 
In  law,  shortening  a count  or  declaration  ; 
e.  g.  in  assize,  a man  is  said  to  abridge 
his  plaint,  and  a woman  her  demand  in 
action  of  dower,  if  any  land  be  put  there- 
in, which  is  not  in  the  tenure  of  the 
defendant:  for,  on  a plea  of  non-tenure 
in  abatement  of  the  writ,  the  plaintiff 
may  leave  out  those  lands,  and  pray  that 
the  tenant  may  answer  to  the  remainder. 

Abrogation,  from  abrogate,  to  amiul 
by  an  authoritative  act.  The  act  of  abo- 
lishing by  authority  of  the  legislative 
power.  The  term  is  derived  from  abrogo, 
from  rogo,  to  ask,  in  allusion  to  the 
Roman  custom  which  admitted  no  law 
to  be  valid  to  whieh  the  consent  of  the 


people  had  not  been  obtained  by  asking; 
or  abrogated,  but  in  the  same  way,  by 
gaining  the  popular  consent. 

Abko  m a,  from  <*,  not,  and  food. 

A genus  of  plants  of  the  polyadelphia 
dodeeandria  class  and  order;  containing 
two  species,  the  A.  augusta,  and  the  A. 
fastuosa.  They  grow  freely  in  common 
garden  soil,  and  are  easily  propagated  by 
seeds  and  cuttings.  The  first  is  a native 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  other  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Abro'tantm,  southernwood,  from 
Pgorovov  (of  «,  not,  and  (Z^oto;,  mortal, 
because  it  never  decays).  A species  of 
plant  arranged  under  the  genus  artemisin. 
II.  shrub. 

Abrupt,  Lat.  abruptus,  broken ; applied 
to  the  leaves  of  plants  when  the  extre- 
mity of  the  leaf  is,  as  it  were,  cut  off  by 
a transverse  line. 

Abruptly-pinnate,  abrupte-pinnatus,  a 
term  .applied  in  botany  to  a leaf  which  is 
pinnate,  and  terminates  abruptly,  with- 
out an  odd  leaflet  or  cirrus. 

A'brus,  the  knob-rooted  wild  liquorice, 
from  ccfi^og,  soft,  in  reference  to  the  soft- 
ness of  its  leaves.  A genus  of  plants  of 
the  class  and  order  diadelphia  decandria. 
There  is  only  one  species  known  in 
Europe,  the  abrus  precato'rius.  It  grows 
wild  in  both  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
in  Africa,  and  produces  those  beautiful 
red  seeds,  called  Angola  seeds,  marked 
with  a black  spot  or  eye  at  the  one 
end,  which  have  been  so  much  used  as 
beads  for  making  necklaces  and  rosaries 
(whence  the  specific  name  precatorius  of 
the  plant). 

Aesce'dent,  Lat.  abscedens  (of  abseedo, 
to  depart).  Applied  to  a decayed  part  of 
an  organised  body,  which  is  separated 
from  the  sound. 

Ab'scess.  Lat.  dbscessus  (of  ah  and  cedo, 
to  go  front),  an  imposthume;  a collection 
of  morbid  matter  or  pus  in  the  cellular 
or  adipose  membrane  ; matter  generated 
by  the  suppuration  of  an  inflammatory 
tumour. 

Absciss,  or  Abscissa,  from  ab  and  scindo, 
to  cut.  In  conics,  any  part  of  the  diame- 
ter or  axis  of  a curve,  intercepted  between 
the  vertex,  or  some  other  fixed  point, 
and  another  line  called  an  ordinate.  An 
absciss  and  ordinate  considered  together 
are  called  co-ordinates.  By  means  of  these 
the  eqtiation  of  the  curve  is  defined. 

Abscis'sion,  from  abscindo  to  cut  off. 
In  surgery,  the  separation  of  any  soft  part 
of  the  body,  by  an  edged  instrument, 
and  as  amputation  is  when  bones  are  cm. 

Absco'nsio,  from  abscondo,  to  hide.  In 
anatomy,  the  cavity  of  a bone  which  re- 
ceives and  conceals  the  head  of  another 
bone. — Lat. 

Abzcojjsa.  from  abeootsdo,  to  hide.  ▲ 
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dark  lantern , used  by  the  monks  in  bury- 
ing the  dead  at  night. — Lat. 

Absin'thate  (nbsinthas) , a salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  absinthic  acid  with 
a base. 

Absin'thic,  related  to  absinthium.  A. 
acid  (acidum  absinthicum) , a peculiar  acid 
contained  in  absinthium. 

Absin'thine  (absinthina) , the  bitter 
principle  of  absinthium. 

Asin'th ites,  wine  impregnated  with 
absinthium. 

Absinthium,  wormwood ; a bitter  plant 
used  in  medicine  as  a tonic.  It  is  a spe- 
cies of  artemisia  ( artemisin  absinthium). 
ISame  Latinised  from  ct-Lntiiov,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  cc,  not,  and  ^l/tv6a, 
sweet,  on  account  of  its  bitterness. 

Ab'sis,  in  astronomy , the  same  with  Apsis 
(q.v.) 

Absolute,  Lat.  absolutus,  independent 
of  anything  extraneous.  1.  In  grammar, 
the  absolute  case  is  when  a word  or 
member  of  a sentence  is  not  immediately 
dependent  on  the  other  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence in  government,  e.g.  “ Frag  without 
ceasing.”  the  word  pray  is  taken  absolutely. 

2.  In  mathematics,  an  absolute  term 

or  number,  is  one  which  is  completely 
known,  and  to  which  all  the  other  part 
of  the  equation  is  made  equal,  e.g.  in  the 
eq.  x lOx  = 25,  the  absolute  number 
term  is  25,  which  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
x,  added  to  ten  times  x. 3.  In  astro- 

nomy, absolute  equation  is  the  sum  of 
the  optic  and  eccentric  equations : the 
apparent  inequality  of  a planet’s  motion 
in  its  orbit,  arising  from  its  being  at  dif- 
ferent times  at  different  distances  from 
the  carth,  is  called  its  optic  equation:  the 
eccentric  inequality  arises  from  the  uni- 
formity of  the  planet’s  motion  in  an  ellip- 
tical orbit,  which  for  that  reason  appears 
not  to  be  uniform. 4.  In  physics,  abso- 

lute space  is  space  considered  without 
relation  to  any  object.  Absolute  gravity  is 
that  property  in  bodies  by  which  they 
are  said  to  weigh  so  much,  without  regard 
to  circumstances  of  modification : this  is 
always  as  the  quantity  of  matter  they 

contain. 5.  In  chemistry,  absolute  is 

applied  to  substances  free  of  some  usual 
combination,  e.g.  alcohol  free  of  water  is 
called  absolute  alcohol. 

Absolution.  Lat.  absolutio  (of  ah  and 
tolvo,  to  loosen).  In  civil  law,  a definitive 
sentence  of  acquittal  by  a judge, releasing 
the  accused  from  all  further  prosecution. 
In  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church,  a sen- 
tence of  the  church  judicatories,  releasing 
an  individual  from  excommunication  and 
receiving  him  again  into  communion.  In 
Homan  Catholic  churches,  a remission  of 
•ins  pronounced  by  a priest  in  favour  of  a 
rnnitent.  Absolutio  ad  cautelam  is  a pro- 
visional absolution  granted  to  a person 


who  has  appealed  from  a sentence  ol 
excommunication. 

Absor'bent,  Lat.  absorbens  (of  ao-sorbeo, 
to  drink  in).  1.  In  anatomy,  the  delicate, 
transparent  vessels  which’  take  up  sub- 
stances from  the  surface  of  the  body,  or 
from  any  cavity,  and  carry  it  into  the 
blood,  are  termed  absorbents.  These  are 
the  lacteals  and  lymphatics.  The  same 
name  is  given  by  naturalists  to  those 
fibres  of  roots  which  draw  nourishment 

from  the  earth. 2.  In  chemistry  the 

term  is  applied  to  any  substance  which 
withdraws  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 

neutralises  acids,  &c. 3.  In  pharmacy, 

a medicine  which  destroys  acidities  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels  (e.g.  magnesia, 
prepared  chalk). 

Absorp'tion,  Lat.  absorptio  (of  ab- 
sorbeo,  to  drink  in).  1.  In  physiology,  a 
function  of  living  organised  bodies,  which 
consists  in  taking  up  substances,  and  con- 
veying them  into  the  mass  of  circulating 
fluids,  by  means  of  the  absorbing  vessels. 

— Hooper. 2.  In  chemistry,  the  passage 

of  a gas  into  the  pores  of  a liquid  or  solid 
substance ; the  passage  of  a liquid  into  the 
pores  of  a solid. 

Abster'gent,  from  abstergo,  to  cleanse, 
{abstergeo),  a medicine  which  removes 
foulness.  The  term  detergent  is  now  com- 
monly used. 

Ab'stract,  from  Lat. abs-traho,  to  sepa- 
rate ; distinct  from  something  else,  e.g. 
an  abstract  idea,  in  metaphysics,  is  an  idea 
separated  from  a complex  object,  or  from 
other  ideas  which  naturally  accompany 
it:  as  the  solidity  of  marble,  considered 
apart  from  its  colour  or  figure.  Abstract 
terms  are  those  which  express  abstract 
ideas,  as  whiteness,  roundness,  (in  con- 
tradistinction to  concretes,  as  white, 
round),  without  regard  to  the  subjects  in 
which  they  exist.  Abstract  numbers  are 
numbers  used  without  application  to  any 
particular  objects,  as  3,  7 ; but  when 
applied  to  anything,  as  6 men,  they  be- 
come concrete.  Abstract,  or  pure  mathe- 
matics, treat  of  magnitude  or  quantity  in 
general,  as  arithmetic  and  geometry; 
opposed  to  mixed  mathematics,  which 
treat  of  the  relations  of  quantity,  as 
applied  to  sensible  objects,  as  astronomy, 
optics.  An  abstract  is  a summary,  or 
epitome,  containing  the  substance  of  a 
treatise  or  writing.  To  abstract  means, 
in  chemistry,  to  separate  the  volatile 
parts  of  a substance  by  distillation.  In 
this  sense  the  word  extract  is  commonly 
used. 

Abstrac'ti,  in  church  history,  a sect  of 
Lutherans,  who  asserted  that  Christ  is  to 
be  adored  not  only  in  the  concrete,  as  the 
Son  of  God,  but  that  he  is  in  the  abstract 
an  object  of  adoration. 

Abstraction,  the  act  of  separating  or 
state  of  being  separated.  Sf*  Absilact. 
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1.  Tn  metaphysics,  the  operation  of  the 
nii mi  when  occupied  with  abstract  ideas, 
as  when  some  particular  part  or  property 
of  an  object  is  considered  apart  from  the 
rest,  e.  g.  as  when  the  mind  considers  a 
branch  of  a tree  by  itself,  or  the  colour  of 
the  leaves,  as  separate  from  their  size  or 

form 2.  In  logic,  the  power  ot  the  mind 

in  separating  the  combinations  presented  t* 
it,  bears  the  name  of  abstraction. — Stewart. 

Abstraction  may  be  regarded  as  the 
science  of  generalisation,  as  it  is  by  ab- 
stracting from  individuals  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  each,  and  retaining  what 
is  peculiar  to  all,  that  we  come  to  form 
the  idea  of  species,  and  proceeding  in  the 
same  way  with  species,  we  arrive  at 
genera;  from  thence  we  proceed  to 
orders  and  classes. 

3.  In  chemistry,  the  term  denotes  the 
separation  by  heat  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
a compound.  "When  the  part  abstracted 
is  collected,  the  process  is  called  distilla- 
tion or  sublimation,  according  as  the  pro- 
cess is  wet  or  dry. 

Abstrin'gent,  Lat.  abstringens.  Medi- 
cines which  are  used  to  resolve  obstruc- 
tions, concretions,  Ac.,  are  called  abstrin- 
gents,  e.  g.  soap. 

Absurd,  Lat.  absvrdus  (from  o.h  and 
turdus,  deaf),  opposed  to  manifest  truth. 
In  mathematics,  a term  employed  in  de- 
monstrating converse  propositions.  The 
proposition  is  not  proved  in  a direct 
manner  from  principles  before  laid  down, 
but  the  contrary  of  the  proposition  is 
proved  to  be  impossible  or  absurd,  and 
this  indirectly  proves  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  itself.  Thus  the  fourth  pro- 
position of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  is 
demonstrated  by  showing  that  if  the 
extremities  of  two  right  lines  coincide, 
the  lines  themselves  will  coincide  in  all 
their  parts,  otherwise  they  would  enclose 
a space,  which  is  absurd,  being  contrary 
to  the  tenth  axiom.  This  is  called  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  n 

Ab'scs,  the  trivial  name  of  a small 
Egyptian  lotus  ( cassia  absus).  The  pow- 
dered seeds  are  used  in  the  cure  of 
ophthalmia. 

Abun'dant,  Lat.  ab-unda)is  (from  unda, 
a wave).  In  arithmetic,  a number,  the 
sum  of  whose  aliquot  parts  is  greater  than 
the  number  itself,  is  called  an  abundant 
number,  e.  g.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  the  aliquot 
parts  of  12,  make  the  sum  1C.  This  is 
opposed  to  a deficient  number,  as  14,  the 
aliquot  parts  of  which  are  1, 2, 7,  the  sum 
of  which  is  10,  and  both  to  a.  perfect  number , 
which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  aliquot 
oarts,  as  6,  whose  aliquot  parts  arc  1, 2, 3. 

Abut'ilon,  a genus  of  exotic  shrub#, 
containing  26  species  ; class  mouadelphia, 
order  polyandria,  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica, East  and  West  Indies,  Senegal, 


Egypt,  and  Canaries.  One  species  (A.  Avi- 
cennce)  is  a native  of  the  south  of  France 
Abutment,  from  abut,  to  meet  (chiefly 
used  in  describing  the  bounds  or  situation 
of  land).  The  extremity ; chiefly  used  to 
denote  the  solid  mound  or  pier  erected 
on  the  bank  of  a river,  to  support  the  end 
of  a bridge.  Synonymes,  land-stool,  land- 
pier.  The  term,  however,  often  means 
simply  the  masonry  casing  of  this  pier. 
Among  carpenters,  the  joining  of  two 
pieces  of  timber  is  called  an  abutment.  In 
this  the  fibres  of  the  wood  are  placed  as 
nearly  as  practicable  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

Abut'tal,  the  butting  or  boundary  of 
land ; a headland.  See  Abbuttaes. 

Abtss,  from  otjivcrtros,  without  bottom  ; 
something  profound,  as  it  were  bottom- 
less; e.g.  the  ocean,  hell  (bottomless  pit). 

The  term  has  been  used  by  some  to 
denote  a vast  cavity  filled  with  water, 
which  they  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth;  and  by  others,  to 
signify  a deep  mass  of  water,  which 
they  conceived  encompassed  the  earth 
in  its  state  of  chaos.  These  waters 
were,  according  to  the  same  authori- 
ties, collected  by  the  Deity,  into  the 
abyss  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  on  the 
third  day  of  creation.  Geology  has 
done  much  of  late  to  correct  our  no- 
tions on  these  subjects. 

2.  In  heraldry,  the  centre  of  an  escut- 
cheon, e.g.  “He  bears  azure,  a fleur  de 
lis,  in  abyss,”  i.  e.  in  the  middle  of  the 

shield  clear  of  everything  else. 3.  In 

archeology , the  temple  of  Proserpine,  so 
called  from  the  immense  treasures  it  was 
supposed  to  contain. 

Abyssin'ians,  a sect  of  Christians  in 
Abyssinia,  who  admit  but  one  nature  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  reject  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  They  are  governed  by  a 
bishop,  called  an  abuna. 

Ac,  in  Saxon,  oak;  the  initial  syllable 
of  names,  as  Acton,  Oak  town. 

A.C.,  an  abbrev.  of  Ante  Christum  (be- 
fore Christ). 

Acac'alot,  the  Tantalus  Mexicanus,  a 
Mexican  fowl.  See  Acalot. 

Aca'cia,  Gr.  txKoexiot,  from  ocxm^oi,  to 
sharpen,  the  Egyptian-thorn,  a genus  of 
slirubaeeous  plants,  of  the  class polygamia, 
and  order  moncecia.  This  genus  contains 
about  132  species,  all  natives  of  hot  cli- 
mates. 

The  Chinese  make  a yellotv  dye  from 
the  flowers  of  one  species  of  it,  which 
hears  washing  on  silks.  From  another 
species  of  it  ( acacia  vera),  we  derive  our 
gum  arabic,  gum  Senegal,  &e. ; and  the 
astringent  medicine  called  catechu  is  the 
production  of  a species  of  the  same  tree 
(acacia  catechu),  which  is  a native  of 
the  East  Indies 
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2.  In  medicine,  the  name  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  immature  pods  of  the  acacia 
vera.  It  is  brought  chiefly  from  Egypt  in 
roundish  masses,  wrapped  tip  in  thin 

bladders. 3.  In  archceoiogy,  a roll  or  hag 

on  the  medals  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
emperors,  supposed  by  some  to  represent 
simply  a handkerchief  rolled  up,  with 
which  signals  were  given  at  the  games: 
by  others  it  is  said  to  be  a roll  of  peti- 
tions ; others  make  it  a purple  bag  filled 
wi th  earth,  to  remind  the  prince  of  liis 
mortality. 

Aca'cians,  in  church  history, sects  so  de- 
nominated from  their  leaders,  Acacias, 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  Acacias,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  Some  of  them  main- 
tained that  the  Son  was  only  a similar, 
not  the  same  substance  with  the  Father  ; 
others,  that  he  was  not  only  a distinct 
but  a dissimilar  substance. 

Acade'mic,  1.  pertaining  to  an  academy, 
college,  or  university,  e.  g.  academic  stu- 
dies; also  what  belongs  to  the  school  or 
philosophy  of  Plato,  e.  g.  the  academic 

sect. 2.  An  academician  (q.  v.). 3. 

One  who  belonged  to  the  school  or  ad- 
hered to  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and 
Plato. 

Plato,  the  founder  of  the  academical 
philosophy  in  Greece,  taught  that  mat- 
ter is  eternal  and  infinite,  but  without 
form,  refractory,  and  tending  to  dis- 
order, and  that  there  is  an  intelligent 
cause,  the  author  of  spiritual  being, 
and  the  material  world. 

Academi'cian,  a member  of  an  academy, 
or  society  for  promoting  arts  and  sciences, 
particularly  a member  of  the  French  aca- 
demies ; also  an  academic  philosopher ; 
an  academist. 

Aca'demy,  Eat.  academia,  from  xxa.'S'/j- 
fx;cc ; originally  a garden  or  grove  near 
Athens,  where  Plato  and  his  followers 
held  their  philosophical  conferences,  and 
ultimately,  the  sect  of  academic  philo- 
sophers. 

fin  the  modem  sense,  a society  of  learned 
men  united  for  the  promotion  of  the 
arts  and  science  in  general,  or  of  some 
special  department.  Hence  acadettiics  of 
antiquity  (for  the  illustration  of  whatever 
regards  archaeology,  as  medals,  coins,  in- 
scriptions, &c.),  ecclesiastical,  chirurgical, 
and  dancing  academics ; academies  of 
belles-lettres,  of  languages,  of  painting,  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  &c.  The  first 
modern  school  under  this  name  was  esta- 
blished by  Charlemagne,  at  the  instance 
of  Alcuin,  an  English  monk.  Academy  is 
also  applied  with  us  for  a kind  of  school 
in  which  the  elementary  branches  of  edu- 
cation are  taught. 

Aca  DEtov-rtocRE,  a draught  or  design 
made  after  a model  with  a crayon  or 

pencil. 


Ac.e'sa.  the  generic  name  of  aMencu 
shrub  (A.  elongata)  of  the  class  leirandn*, 
and  order  monogynia.  Name  xxxnx,,  » 
prickle. 

Ac^enitus,  in  entomology,  a genus  of 
ichneumonides. — Latreille. 

Ac.ai.ot,  a Mexican  fowl  resembling  the 
ibis ; it  is  called  by  some  the  water-crow. 

Aca'lycin  e,  Lat.  acalycinus,  (*,  without, 
and  sicchvi-,  a calyx),  without  calyx  or 
flower-cup. 

Aca'lypha,  from  xxxhrflr,,  the  nettle, 
( urtica , Lin.).  1.  A genus  of  plants  of  16 
species, some  of  which  much  resemble  the 
broad-leaved  pellitory  of  the  wall:  class 

moncecia,  order  monadelphia. 2.  A class 

of  radiated  animals  ( radiata  nnimc.lin), 
comprising  zoophytes  (z oophyta),  which 
swim  in  the  ocean,  and  in  whose  organi- 
sation vessels  can  be  recognised.  These 
are  generally,  however,  “ mere  produc- 
tions of  the  intestines  excavated  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  body.”  The  acalyphae 
are  divided  into  two  orders  ; the  A.  sim- 
plicia  (simple  A.),  and  the  A.  hydrostatica 
(hydrostatic  A.).  The  first  swim  by  the 
alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of 
their  body,  although  their  substance  is 
apparently  without  fibres.  The  hydro- 
static A.  have  one  or  more  bladders,  filled 
with  air,  by  means  of  which  they  sustain 
themselves  in  their  liquid  element. 

Acamacu,  the  local  name  of  the  Bra- 
zilian fly-catcher,  or  todus  (q.  v.). 

Aca'mpst  , Lat.  acampsia,  from*,  not,  and 
xocuttco,  to  bend.  The  same  with  An- 
chylosis (q.  v.). 

Acan-a'cm,  a class  of  plants  in  some 
systems  of  botany,  including  all  those 
which  are  prickly,  and  bear  their  flowers 
and  seeds  on  a kind  of  head ; name,  from 
xxcivo a prickly  shrub. 

Acaxa'ceous,  armed  with  prickles;  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  plants  called 
acanacece. 

Acancis,  in  Turkish  military  affairs,  “ a 
kind  of  light-armed  horse.” 

Aca'nos,  from  xxxvcsi  a sptne.  The 
onopordium  (q.  v.). 

Aca'ntha,  from  xxocsBct,  a thorn.  In 
botany,  a thorn.  In  zoology,  the  spine  of  a 
prickly  fin  of  a fish ; also  an  acute  process 
of  the  vertebra.  In  anatomy,  the  spina 
dorsi. 

Acaxtha'bovcs,  from  xxxvBx,  a thorn, 
and  pxhhtu,  to  throw  out.  In  surgery,  a 
kind  of  forceps  for  pulling  thorns,  &c. 
from  the  skin. 

Aca'nthia,  in  entomology,  a genus  of 
hemipterous  insects;  form  oval,  with  a 
spinous  thorax,  and  ciliated  abdomen. 
Fouud  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  river* 
Name  anciently  given  to  a snerte*  of 
grasshopper  found  near  the  city  of  A 
tfctlf  f 
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Acantinw  cicada?  (singing  grasshop- 
pers), had  the  same  meaning  among  the 
ancients  that  timber  tuned  has  among 
ourselves. 

Aca'nthine,  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling the  plant  acanthus.  In  architecture, 
a border  or  fillet  ornamented  with  the 
acanthus-leaf. 

The  acanthine  garments  of  the  an- 
cients were  made  of  the  down  of  the 
thistle,  or  embroidered  with  represent- 
ations of  the  acanthus. 

Aca'nthine-g  cm  ( gummi  acantliinum). 
Gum-acacia  is  sometimes  so  called,  be- 
cause it  is  produced  by  a thorny  tree,  the 
acacia  vera. 

Aca'nthocephala,  an  intestinal  worm 
constituting  a family  of  the  order  paren- 
chymata,  and  class  entozoa,  and  forming 
the  genus  echinorhynchus,  of  Gmelin.  The 
A.  attach  themselves  to  the  intestines  by 
a prominence  armed  with  recurved  spines, 
which  also  appear  to  act  as  a proboscis : 
hence  the  name,  xzxy8o;  thorny  ; znfee,\y„ 
head. 

Aca'nthomera,  in  entomology,  a genus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  blapsides  of  La- 
treille;  name,  from  ec.zee.v8oi,  spinous. 

Aca'nthopoda,  a tribe  of  coleopterous 
insects  composed  of  the  single  genus  he- 
Urocerus,  of  Bose;  remarkable  for  their 
broadish  flattened  legs  armed  exteriorly 
with  spines:  whence  the  name,  ce.zce.vQtx,, 
a spine,  and  crovs,  a foot. 

Aca'.nthoftera,  in  entomology , a genus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  cerambycini  of 
Latreille.  It  comprises  the  callichroma, 
pttrpuricenus , and  stenoconis,  of  Dejean; 
name,  cezavtioc.,  a spine,  and  erneov,  awing. 

AcA'xTHOPTERYGn,  the  first  and  by  far 
the  most  numerous  division  of  fishes ; 
distinguished  by  having  the  rays  of  their 
fins  bony,  and  many  of  them  prickly  at 
the  extremities:  whence  their  name, 
ce.za.v8u.,  a spine,  and  arrt^o |,  a fin.  The 
perch  is  an  example  of  this  order. 

Aca'xthopcs,  in  entomology,  a genus  of 
hymenoptera,  belonging  to  the  apis  of 
Linnams,  and  apiaries  of  Latreille. 

Aca'nthoscellis,  a genus  of  coleopte- 
rous insects ; anterior  tibise  strongly 
palmated  : posterior  short,  broad,  arched, 
and  spinous : whence  the  name,  etzxvdoc, 
a spine,  &c. 

AcA,NTJit;s,frornapjai'&j?,  prickly.  Lat. 
1.  In  botany,  the  plant  bear’s  breech  or 
brank  ursine ; a genus  of  about  ten  spe- 
cies, receiving  their  name  from  their 
prickles : class  didynamia,  order  angio- 
spermia.  The  acanthus  mollis  is  that  which 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine:  the  branca 
ursi.  It  is  a native  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 

the  Archipelago. 2.  In  architecture, 

the  leaf  which  forms  one  of  the  orna- 
ment* of  the  Corinthian  capital.  The 
honour  of  introducing  it  is  ascribed,  by 


Vitruvius,  to  Callimachus,  who  was  by 
the  Athenians  called  zxrxrtxos  (the  first 
of  artists). 

Aca'.vticone,  a sub-species  of  prisrna- 
toidal  augite,  occurring  chiefly  in  primi- 
tive rocks,  as  micaceous  schist,  gneiss, 
&c.  It  is  known  also  as  pistacite  and 
epidote. 

Acafatli,  the  iva  frutescens,  a corym- 
biferous  plant  which  produces  the  Mexi- 
can quinquina. 

Aca'pnon,  from  xzxcrvos,  unsmoked. 
1.  Honey  taken  from  the  hive  without 
smoking  the  bees.  — 2.  The  herb  marjoram 
(which  when  burnt  gives  out  no  smoke). 

Aca'rda,  a genus  of  fossil  mollusca,  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  testaceous  ace- 
phala.  The  shells  are  thick,  and  of  a 
solid  or  porous  tissue.  M.  de  Lamarck 
makes  a family  of  this  genus,  which  he 
calls  radiata.  They  are  now  usually  di- 
vided into  radiolites,  spheerulites,  hippu- 
rites,  batholithes. 

Aca'rnar,  a bright  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  Eridanus. 

Aca'kpia,  from  uzcxpcroi,  unfruitful. 
TJnfruitfulness.  Acarpious,  sterile, barren. 

Ac'arus,  the  tick  or  mite;  a numerous 
genus  of  insects  of  the  order  aptera,  or 
those  which  have  no  wings.  The  acari 
are  oviparous,  have  eight  legs,  two  eyes, 
and  two-jointed  tentacula.  Name,  from 
ec. zti^co,  not  divisible,  as  though  the  in- 
sect were  too  small  to  be  divided.  In  the 
system  of  Cuvier,  the  acarus  belongs  to 
the  family  of  holelra,  class  arachnides,  and 
order  trachearce.  Li  minus  enumerates 
35,  and  Gmelin  82  species  of  acari.  They 
are  excessively  numerous,  and  most  of 
them  so  small  as  to  be  almost  microsco- 
pical. They  abound  everywhere,  even 
attached  to  the  bodies  of  other  inseets, 
and  have  been  found  in  the  brain  and  eye 
of  man. 

Acatalec'tic,  from  ce.zce,TU.y.vizrroi , not 
defective  in  number.  In  ancient  poetry, 
applicable  to  such  verses  as  have  all  their 
regular  feet  and  syllables,  e.  g.  the  first 
two  of  the  following  lines  of  Horace  are 
acatalectic,  and  the  last  catalcctic : — 

Solvitur  acris  hyems  grata  vice 

Veris  et  Eavoni; 

Trahuntque  siccas  maebinse  Carinas. 

Acatalep'sia,  from  a.,  neg.  and  zce.ru 
Xx,u.j3xveo , to  comprehend.  Acatalepsy. 
In  medicine,  uncertainty  in  the  prognosis 
or  diagnosis  of  diseases. 

Acatalepsy,  from  acatalcpsia,  (q.  v.). 
In  ancient  philosophy,  the  impossibility 
of  comprehending  something.  The  dis- 
tinguishing tenet  of  the  pyrrhonists  was, 
their  asserting  an  absolute  acatalepsy 
regarding  everything. 

Acata'posis,  from  cc, neg.  and  xetrm.'um, 
to  swallow.  Difficult  deglutition- 
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Acatha'rsia,  from  ctaxSa.^,  impure. 
Acatharsy  ; an  impurity  of  the  blood,  &c. 

Aca'tium,  in  arclueology,  a kind  of  boat 
used  in  military  .affairs. 

Aca'uline,  Aca'ulose,  or  Aca'clous,  in 
botany,  plants  which  have  no  caulis  or 
stem. 

Aca'olis,  from  axavXec,  without  stem 
Stemless : applied  in  botany,  to  those  plants 
whose  flowers  are  without  stalks,  and 
rest  on  the  ground,  e.  g.  the  Carline  thistle 
(the  term  is  not  to  be  too  rigidly  under- 
stood^. 

Acaweuia,  the  Ceylonese  name  of  the 
root  of  the  cphyaxyhnn  serpentinum.  It  is 
used  in  India  as  an  antidote  against  the 
bite  of  serpents. 

Accapita're,  in  old  law-books,  the  act  of 
becoming  vassal  to  a lord;  or  of  yielding 
him  obedience : hence, 

Acca'pitum,  money  paid  by  a vassal 
upon  his  admission  to  a feu : from  accapi- 
tare,  (q.  v.)  It  is  also  used  for  the  relief 
due  to  the  chief  lords. 

Acce'das  ao  Curiam,  in  law,  a writ  lying 
where  the  man  has  received,  or  fears, 
false  judgment  in  an  inferior  court.  It  is 
issued  by  the  chancery,  and  directed  to 
the  sheriff. 

Acce'lekate,  Lat.  accelero  (of  ael  and 
celero,  to  hasten),  to  quicken  motion;  to 
add  to  natural  progression.  In  mechanics, 
accelerated  motion  is  that  in  which  the 
velocity  is  continually  increasing,  from 
the  continued  action  of  the  force.  Uni- 
formly accelerated  motion  is  that  in  which 
the  velocity  increases  equally  in  equal 
times;  e.  g.  a new  impression  being  made 
upon  a failing  body  at  every  instant,  by 
the  continued  action  of  gravity,  and  the 
effect  of  the  former  still  remaining,  the 
velocity  continually  and  uniformly  in- 
creases. Accelerated  motion  is  the  opposite 
of  retarded  motion. 

Accelera'tion,  from  accelerate  (q.  v.), 
the  act  of  increasing  velocity : the  state  of 
being  quickened  in  motion;  the  opposite 
of  retardation.  The  acceleration  of  the  moon 
is  her  increase  of  mean  motion  from  the 
sun,  compared  with  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  being  about  10"  in  a hundred 
years.  This  arises  from  the  action  of  the 
sun  upon  the  moon,  combined  with  the 
variation  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s 
orbit.  The  acceleration  of  a planet  is  when 
the  real  diurnal  motion  exceeds  the  mean 
diurnal  motion  ; and  vice  versd,  a planet  is 
said  to  be  retarded  when  the  mean  diurnal 
motion  exceeds  the  real  diurnal  motion. 
These  inequalities  of  a planet’s  motions 
arise  from  the  change  in  the  distance  of 
the  planet  from  the  sun.  The  diurnal 
acceleration,  as  applied  to  the  tixed  scare, 
is  the  time  by  which  they,  in  one  revolu- 
tion, anticipate  the  mean  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  the  sun:  that  is.  a star  rises  or  sets 


about  3'  56"  sooner  each  day.  This  appa- 
rent acceleration  is  owing  to  the  motion 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  59'  8J"  a day.  Therefore,  to  find 
the  acceleration  we  have  this  proportion 
—360°  : 59'  8i"  : : 24h  : 3' 56"  nearly.  In 
physiology  and  pathology,  the  term  is  ap  - 
plied  to  an  increased  activity  of  the 
functions,  but  particularly  of  the  circula- 
tion and  respiration. 

Acce'ndentes,  or  Acce'nsorf.s,  from 
accendo,  to  brighten  ( canus , white).  In 
the  Romish  church,  a lower  rank  of  mi- 
nisters whose  business  it  is  to  trim  the 
candles  and  tapers. — Lat. 

Acce'ndon  es, or  Acce'jiones,  front  accen- 
do,  to  kindle.  In  Roman  antiquities,  officers 
in  the  gladiatorial  schools,  whose  business 
it  was  to  animate  the  combatants  during 
the  fight. — Lat. 

Ac'cent,  Lat.  accentus,  from  ad  and  eano, 
to  sing.  In  a general  sense,  a tone  or 
manner  of  speaking  peculiar  to  some 
country,  or  province,  e.  g.  the  Scotch  ac- 
cent, &c. 2.  In  elocution,  a particular 

force  or  stress  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing 
certain  syllables  of  words,  which  distin- 
guish them  from  the  others. 

Accent  is  of  twro  kinds,  primary  and 
secondary,  as  in  as'pira'tion.  In  pro- 
nouncing tills  word,  we  observe  that 
the  first  and  third  syllables  are  distin- 
guished: the  third  by  a full  sound, 
which  constitutes  the  jn-imary  accent ; 
the  first  by  a degree  of  force  in  the 
voice  which  is  less  than  that  of  the 
primary  accent,  hut  evidently  greater 
than  that  which  falls  on  the  second  or 
fourth  syllables.  When  the  full  accent 
falls  on  a vowel,  that  vowel  has  its  long 
sound,  as  in  voefal ; but  -when  it  falls  on 
an  articulation  or  consonant,  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  short,  as  in  hab'ii. 
Accent  alone  regulates  English  verse. — 
Webster. 

3.  A mark  or  character  used  in  writing, 
to  direct  the  stress  of  the  voice  in  pronun- 
ciation. We  have  three  kinds  of  accents ; 
the  acute  ('),  the  grave  0)i  and  the  cir- 
cumflex (A  or  ").  The  first  shows  that 
the  voice  is  to  he  raised ; the  second  that 
it  is  to  he  depressed  : and  the  third,  that 
the  vowel  is  to  be  uttered  with  an  undu- 
lating sound,  between  high  and  low. 

4.  In  music,  a certain  modulation  or 
warbling  of  the  sounds,  for  the  purpose 
of  variety  of  expression.  The  principal 
accent  fails  on  the  first  note  in  the  bar, 
but  the  third  place  in  common  time  re- 
quires also  an  accent. 

Acce'ntor,  from  aceen!,  (q.  V.)  In  the 
old  music,  one  of  the  three  singers  in 
parts,  or  the  person  who  sung  the  pre- 
dominant part  in  a trio. 

Acceptance,  from  accept.  iq.  v.)  1.  The 
receiving  of  a bill  of  exchange  In  such  a 
way  as  to  bind  the  acceptor  to  make  pay- 
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m«>!  of  the  same.  This  must  be  by 
express  words;  and  to  charge  the  drawer 
with  costs  in  case  of  non-payment  the 
acceptance  must  be  in  writing,  under, 
across,  or  on  the  back  of  the  bill.  Any- 
thing tending  to  show  that  the  party 
means  to  make  himself  liable  for  the 
amount  of  the  bill  (as  the  signature  of  the 
initials,  or  making  other  marks  upon  the 
bill,  or  even  keeping  the  bill  longer  than 
usual),  is,  in  law,  an  acceptance.  The 
common  mode  of  acceptance  is  to  write 
the  word  “ accepted ,”  and  subscribe  the 

name. 2 In  mercantile  language,  a bill 

of  exchange  accepted;  e.  g.  “ I took  his 

acceptance  in  payment.” 3.  In  common 

laic,  the  tacitly  agreeing  to  some  act  done 
by  another,  which  might  have  been  de- 
feated without  such  acceptance;  e.  g.  a 
bishop’s  taking  rent  reserved  on  a lease 
made  by  his  predecessor,  is  an  acceptance 
of  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  bars  him 

from  bringing  the  writ  cui  in  vita. 

4.  In  the  Uomish  church,  the  receiving  of 
the  pope’s  constitutions. 

Accep'te r,  or  Accep'tor,  in  mercantile 
affairs,  the  person  who  accepts  a bill  of 
exchange. 

AccEPTiL.vrrott,  among  civilians,  the 
discharging  of  a debt  without  receiving 
payment : compounded  of  acceptum,  some- 
thing received,  and  latio,  from  fero,  to 
take  away. 

Accession,  from  access,  a coming  to. 

1.  In  law,  the  property  acquired  in  ac- 

cessories is  acquired  by  the  right  of  ac- 
cession, e.  g.  the  calf  of  a cow  becomes 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  cow. 

2.  In  medicine,  the  commencement  of  a 
disease ; applied  chiefly  to  fevers  having 
paroxysms  or  exacerbations. 

Ac'cessort,  or  Accessary,  Lat.  accesso- 
rius (from  accedo,  to  add  to),  something 
that  accedes — not  principal ; aiding  in  cer- 
tain acts  or  effects  in  a secondary  manner ; 
e.  g.  accessory  sounds  in  music.  1.  In  law, 
one  who  is  guilty  of  a felony,  not  by  com- 
mitting the  offence  in  person,  or  as  a 
principal,  but  by  advising  or  commanding 
another  to  commit  the  crime,  or  by  con- 
cealing the  offender  after  the  crime  is 
committed.  There  may  be  accessories  in 

all  felonies,  but  not  in  treason. 2.  In 

anatomy,  the  accessory  nerves  (paraccesso - 
rium),a.  pair  of  nerves  of  the  neck,  which  , 
arising  from  the  spinal  marrow  in  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  enter  the  evanium 
of  the  great  foramen  of  the  occipital  bone, 
and  then  passing  out  again  with  the  par 
vagum,  are  distributed  into  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  shoulders. — Accessorius 
lumbalis,  the  sacro-lumbalis. 3.  In  paint- 

ing and  scidpture,  those  parts  of  a design 
which  are  added  merely  for  ornament. 

Ac'cident,  from  Lat.  accidcns,  falling  (ad 
and  coda,  to  fall).  1.  In  logic,  (1.)  'What- 
ever does  not  essentially  beiong  to  a thing, 


e.  g.  the  money  in  a man’s  pocket.  <2.) 
Such  properties  in  any  subject  as  are  not 
essential  to  it,  e.  g.  whiteness  to  paper. 
(3.)  In  opposition  to  substance,  all  qua- 
lities whatever  are  called  accidents,  e.  g. 

sweetness, softness,  &c. 2.  In  grammar , 

something  belonging  to  a word  in  com- 
position, but  not  essential  to  it,  e.g.  gen- 
der, number,  &c. 3.  In  heraldry,  a point 

or  mark  not  essential  to  a coat  of  arms. 

4.  Per  aecidens  denotes  what  does  not 

follow  from  the  nature  of  a thing,  but 
from  some  accidental  qualities  of  it ; it 
stands  opposed  to  per  se,  which  denotes 
the  nature  or  essence  of  a thing;  e.g. 
“ fire  burns  per  se,  but  a piece  of  iron  burns 
per  aecidens.” 

Accidental,  Lat.  accidentalis,  happening 
unexpectedly.  In  physics,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  that  effect  which  proceeds  from  a 
cause  occurring  by  accident,  without  being 
subject  to  general  laws  or  regular  returns. 
In  this  sense  accidental  is  opposed  to  con- 
stant ; e.  g.  the  sun’s  variation  of  altitude 
is  the  constant  cause  of  heat  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter;  but  thunder,  wind,  rain, 

snow,  &c.,  are  accidental  causes. 2.  In 

perspective,  that  point  in  the  horizontal  line 
where  the  projections  of  all  lines  parallel 
among  themselves  meet  the  perspective 

plane,  is  called  the  accidental  point. 3. 

In  optics,  those  colours  which  depend  upon 
the  affects  of  the  eye,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  which  belong  to  the  light  itself, 

are  termed  accidental  colours. 4.  In 

music,  the  term  accidental  is  applied  to 
such  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals,  as  do  not 
occur  in  the  clef,  and  which  imply  seme 
change  of  key  or  modulation  different 
from  that  in  which  the  piece  began. 

Accipenser.  See  Acipenser. 

Accip'itres,  from  accipiter,  a hawk' from 
ad  and  capio,  to  seize),  that  order  of  birds 
of  prey  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
hooked  beaks  and  talons.  They  form  two 
families,  the  diurnal  and  the  nocturnal : 
the  vulture  and  hawk  are  examples  of  tlce 
first,  and  the  owl  of  the  second. 

Accipitrina,  hawkweed  ( accipiter , a 
hawk). 

Accipitrine,  rapacious ; belonging  to 
the  order  of  accipitres. 

Acclamation,  Lat.  acclamatio  (from  ad 
and  clamo,  to  cry  out),  anciently,  a formula 
of  words,  uttered  with  vehemence,  some- 
what resembling  a song,  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  applause  given  by  the  hands, 
and  usually  in  approbation  of  some  indi- 
vidual or  performance.  The  acclamations 
were  ecclesiastical,  military, nuptial,  the- 
atrical, &c. : they  were  musical  and 
rhythmical.  At  first,  the  acclamations  of 
the  Roman  theatres  were  confused  shouts ; 
but  in  process  of  time  they  assumed 
a regular  form,  and  were  performed  by  a 
baud  instructed  for  that  purpose.  "When 
Nero  played  in  the  theatre,  he  had  ix 
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attendance  an  acclamation  band  of  5000 
soldiers  to  chant  his  praise,  ■which,  the 
spectators  were  obliged  to  repent  in 
chorus.  Acclamations,  at  first  practised 
in  the  theatre,  passed  to  the  senate,  and 
at  length  into  the  acts  of  councils  and 
the  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  church. 
Sermons  were  applauded  with  hands  and 
feet,  by  leaping  up  and  down,  and  shout-  > 
ing  “ orthodox,"  by  the  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, &c.  The  acclamation,  of  the 
Jews  was  “Hosanna;"  of  the  Greeks, 
Aya.Gr)  <j  (good  luck) ; of  the  Homans, 
Dii  tc  nobis  servent  (may  the  Gods  preserve 
you!}.  In  the  famous  French  Conven- 
tion of  1792,  decreos  were  voted  by  accla- 
mation. 

Accei'matize  (Fr.  acclimater) , to  accus- 
tom to  the  temperature  of  a foreign  climate. 

Accli'vis,  Fat.  from  clivus,  an  ascent. 
In  anatomy  a muscle  of  the  belly : named 
from  the  oblique  ascent  of  its  fibres. 

Accola'de,  from  Lat.  ad  and  collum, 
the  neck.  An  ancient  mode  of  conferring 
knighthood,  by  the  king’s  laying  his  arm 
about  the  young  knight’s  neck,  and  em- 
bracing him. 

Accolle'e,  in  heraldry,  1.  The  same 
with  aecolade.  2.  Two  things  joined  to- 
gether. 3.  Animals  with  collars  or  crowns 
about  their  necks.  4.  Batons  or  swords 
placed  saltierwise  behind  the  shield. 

Accommodation,  from  accommodate.  In 
a commercial  sense,  a loan  of  money.  An 
accommodation  bill  or  note,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  bankers,  means  one  drawn  for 
the  purpose  of  borrowing  its  amount,  in 
contradistinction  to  a note  or  bill  received 
in  payment  of  goods.  The  term  is  also 
used  of  a note  lent  merely  to  accommodate 
the  borrower,  and  of  one  given  instead  of 
a loan  of  money. 

Accompaniment,  from  Lat.  ad  and  com- 
pagino,  to  join  (Fr.  accompagncment). 
Something  that  attends  as  a circumstance, 
or  is  added  as  ornament  to  the  principal 
tiling,  or  for  symmetry ; e.g.  in  music,  the 
instruments  which  accompany  the  voice 
to  make  the  music  more  full:  in  painting, 
the  dogs,  guns.  &c.  of  a hunting  piece,  or 
the  warlike  instruments  accompanying  the 
portrait  of  a military  character. 

Accompi.ice,  Fr.  accomplice,  firom  Lat. 
ad -complicatus  from  con  and  plico,  to  fold). 
An  associate  in  crime : generally  applied 
to  such  as  are  admitted  to  give  evidence 
against  their  fellow-criminals.  By  the 
law  of  Scotland  accomplices  cannot  be 
prosecuted  till  the  principal  offenders  are 
convicted. 

Accord,  Fr.  accord,  agreement.  In 
painting,  the  harmony  which  prevails 
among  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a pic- 
ture. In  law,  an  agreement  between 
parties  in  controversy,  by  which  satis- 
fiu’tj-m  for  an  injury  is  stipulated,  and 
wiuen,  when  executed,  bar*  a suit. — 


Slarkstone.  In  music,  the  same  with  con- 
cord (q.  v.).  Tills  work  is  derived  by  some 
from  Lat.  cor,  cordis,  the  heart.  In  some 
of  its  applications  it  comes  naturally  from 
chordce. 

Accor'dion  .from  accord, a small  musical 
instrument,  the  sounds  of  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  bellows  upon 
•trings  made  of  German  silver. — Crabb. 

Accouchement,  the  French  word  for 
the  act  of  parturition. 

Accoucheur,  the  French  word  for  a 
man-midwife. 

Account,  Fr.  ccate,  or  AJCo-rn  , Fr. 
comptc,  from  Lat.  compute,  to  reckon.  In 
a general  sense,  any  arithmetical  compu- 
tation. Account  signifies  more  strictly,  in 
mercantile  affaire,  a single  entry  or  state- 
ment of  particular  debts  and  credits : in 
the  plural  it  is  used  to  denote  the  books 
containing  such  entries.  A writ  of  account, 
in  law,  is  a writ  which  the  plaintiff 
brings  demanding  that  the  defendant 
shall  render  b is  just  account,  or  show  good 
cause  to  the  contrary.  This  is  also  called 
an  action  of  account.  Commissioners  of 
public  accounts,  are  individuals  who  exa- 
mine and  report  the  receipts,  issues,  and 
expenditure  of  the  public  moneys.  Cham- 
ber of  accounts,  in  the  old  French  polity, 
was  a sovereign  court  answering  to  our 
exchequer. 

Account' ant,  one  skilled  in  accounts ; 
more  generally,  a person  who  keeps  ac- 
counts ; a book-keeper  in  a public  office ; 
e.  g.  an  officer  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
who  receives  money,  and  pays  it  to  the 
bank,  is  called  accountant-general. 

Accouplement,  , in  carpentry,  a tie  or 
brace,  and  sometimes  the  whole  work 
when  framed. 

Accretion,  Lat.  accretio,  increase  (ad 

and  cresco,  to  grow). 1.  Growth  by  the 

accession  of  new  parts. 2.  The  growing 

together  of  parts  naturally  separate ; e.  g. 
the  fingers  or  toes.  In  law,  property  ac- 
quired in  something  not  occupied,  by  its 
adhering  to  or  following  another  tiling 
already  occupied ; e.  g.  a legacy  left  to 
two  persons,  and  one  of  them  dies  before 
the  testator,  the  legacy  devolves  to  the 
survivor  by  right  of  accretion.  Alluvion 
is  another  instance  of  accretion. 

Accroche'  (Anglice,  accroach),  in  he- 
raldry, denotes  that  one  tiling  is  hooked 
in  another.  Fr.  croc. 

Accrued,  in  heraldry,  a full  blown  tree. 

Accumut.ation,  from  cumtdus,  aheap. 
A collecting  together.  In  law,  the  con- 
currence of  several  titles  to  the  same 
thing,  or  of  several  proofs  to  make  out 
one  fact.  In  universities,  the  accumulation 
of  degrees  means  the  raking  of  several  of 
them  together,  or  at  shorter  intervals 
than  the  rules  allow. 

Accusation,  Lat.  ad-ciisafiotfromoniso, 
blame,  &c.)  In  law,  a decimation  charging 
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a person  with  something  punishable. 
1'romoters  of  accusations  must  find,  secu- 
rity to  pursue  them ; and  failing,  must 
pay  damages  to  the  accused,  and  a fine  to 
the  sovereign. 

Accusative,  Lat.  accusativus.  In  gram- 
mar, that  case  of  nouns,  on  which  the 
action  of  the  verb  falls : called  in  English 
grammar  the  objective  c<J-,e. 

Ace,  Lat.  as.  1.  A unit;  e.  g.  a single 
point  on  a card  or  die,  or  the  card  or  die 

so  marked. 2.  A trifle ; e.  g.  he  would 

not  abate  an  ace  of  his  demand. 

Acentric,  from  <*,  not, and  centric ; not 
centred. 

Aceth'ala,  from  a without,  and  xi- 
0xXr„  head.  1.  A class  of  mollusca, 
having  no  apparent  head,  but  merely  a 
mouth,  which  is  always  edentated,  con- 
cealed between  the  folds  of  their  mantle. 
This  mantle  is  generally  provided  with  a 
calcareous  bivalve,  and  sometimes  multi- 
valve shell.  All  the  acephala  are  aquatic : 

the  oyster  is  an  example. 2.  An  order 

of  insects  in  some  systems  of  entomology. 

Aceph'ala  Nu'da  ( naked  acephala) , an 
order  of  mollusca,  in  which  the  shell  of 
the  ordinary  acephala  is  replaced  by  a 
cartilaginous  substance  sometimes  so  thin 
as  to  be  as  flexible  as  a membrane.  The 
order  consists  of  two  families,  the  segre- 
gata  and  the  aggregata. 

Acephali,  from  xxiCxXo;,  headless. 
In' history,  a party  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
who  acknowledged  no  government,  civil 
or  ecclesiastical. 

Acepha'cia,  from  xxi0aXo;,  without 
head.  In  medicine,  that  variety  of  partial 
agenesia  which  consists  in  absence  or  im- 
perfection of  the  head. 

AcephalobrachTa,  from  xxt0xXo;  and 
fioxxicov,  that  species  of  agenesia  charac- 
terised by  absence  of  head  and  arms. 

AcEPHALOBRACH'ius,froma^E^i»Xef  and 
fi°a. x‘ojv,  a foetus  without  head  or  arms. 

Acephalocar'dia,  from  xxifctXo;  and 
xxeSix,  the  heart.  That  species  of  age- 
nesia characterised  by  absence  of  head 
and  heart. 

Acephalocar'dius,  from  ot.xi0a.Xo’;  and 
xxfSnz,,  a foetus  without  head  or  heart. 

Acephalochi'rus,  from  xxt0aXo;  and 
%e/j,  a hand.  A foetus  born  without  head 
or  hands. 

Acephaloctst',  I.at.  acephalocystis,  from 
xx.i0a.Xo;  and  y.vcrnt,  a bladder.  The 
headless  cyst : the  name  given  by  Laennec 
to  the  visceral  hydatid  of  Linnteus. 

Acephalogas'ter,  from  xxi0aXo;  and 
yxirrr^.  the  belly.  A foetus,  defective  of 
the  head,  chest,  and  superior  parts  of  the 
bclij. 

Aci,PHALooA8TE'RiA,from  xxi 0xXo;  and 


yarn;*,  that  species  of  agenesia  which 
consists  in  a defective  formation  of  the 
head  and  superior  parts  of  the  body. 

Aceph'alocs,  applied,  1.  to  animals 
whiqh  belong  to  the  class  acephala  (q.  v.'.  ; 
2.  to  a lusus  .naturae  born  without  head. 

Acephalo'phora,  from  axi0aXo;  and 
0iqu,  a class  of  mollusca  in  some  systems. 

Acephalopo'dia,  from  xxi0ccXo;  and 
trout,  a foot.  That  species  of  partial  age- 
nesia in  which  the  head  and  feet  are 
wanting  or  defective. 

Acephalopo'dius,  from  xxi0ocXo;  and 
crou; , a foetus  born  without  head  or  feet. 

Acephalora'chia,  from  ax-0a?.o;  and 
qctx‘S>  the  sP*ne-  That  species  of  agene- 
sia in  which  the  head  and  vertebral  co- 
lumn are  wanting. 

Acephalos'tombs,  from  xxi0ocXo;  and 
trro[ax,  a mouth.  An  acephalous  foetus, 
having  at  its  superior  part  an  aperture 
resembling  a mouth. 

AcEPHALOTHORA'ciA,froma?5£^«X()f  and 
fai^x^,  the  chest.  That  species  of  partial 
agenesia  which  consists  in  the  absence  of 
head  and  chest. 

Acephalotho'rus,  from  xxi0etXo;  and 
dcjox!-,  a foetus  born  without  head  and 
chest. 

Aceph'alus,  from  xxt0xXo;,  headless. 
An  obsolete  name  of  the  tamia  or  tape- 
worm, which  was  supposed  to  have  no 
head.  As  an  adjective,  the  Lat.  form  of 
acephalous,  (q.  v.)  Also  a verse  defective 
in  the  beginning. 

Acer,  the  generic  name  of  the  maple- 
tree  ; class  octandria,  order  monogynia , 
name,  from  acer,  sharp,  sour;  Celtic.,  ac, 
on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  wood, 
which  was  employed  in  fabricating  spears, 
pikes,  &c.  There  are  24  species,  two  of 
which  are  natives  of  Britain — the  syca- 
more ( A . pseu’do-pla’tanus) , and  the  com- 
mon maple  ( A campestre ).  The  wood  of 
sycamore  is  chiefly  used  in  turnery. 

Acer  virginianum  odoratum,  an  old  name 
of  the  liquid  amber. 

Aceras,  the  generic  name  of  the  man- 
orchis;  a hardy  perennial  belonging  to 
Britain:  class  gynandria,urd.ermonandria. 
There  is  only  one  species,  the  A.  anthro- 
pophora,  which  inhabits  dry  or  clayey 
pastures.  Marne  from  a,,  without,  and 
xi^tx,;,  a horn;  in  allusion  to  the  absence 
of  the  spur  from  the  lip,  which  is  found 
in  the  orchis  proper. 

A'cerate,  in  chemistry,  a sadt  formed 
with  the  aceric  acid  and  a base. 

Acerb,  Lat.  acerbus,  from  acer,  sharp. 
Taste  combining  acidity  and  astringency 
or  roughness;  e.  g.  that  of  an  unripe  sloe. 

Aceric  Acid  is  obtained  from  juice  of 
I the  maple  tree  (.acer). 
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Aceri'n.®,  a natural  oraer  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants;  mostly  trees  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  leaves  are  generally  simple  and  lobed ; 
fUncers  often  polygamous ; fruit  a double 
samara,  each  1-celled,  with  one  or  two 
erect  seeds ; style  1 , stigmas  2 ; petals  about 
8,  inserted  in  the  disk;  calyx  4-5-9-partite. 
Typical  genus  acer. 

Aceho'se,  or  Acerous,  Lat.  acerosus, 
chaffy  lac us,  chaffy.  In  botany,  leaves 
which  are  linear,  needle-shaped,  every- 
where of  an  equal  breadth,  mostly  acute 
and  rigid,  e.  g.  the  leaves  of  the  fir-tree 
(pi? nts  sylvestris). 

Acer'ra,  in  architecture,  vases  repre- 
senting those  in  which  the  ancients  burned 
incense  before  a dead  body  until  the 
period  of  its  inhumation.  The  term  is 
corrupted  from  arcerra,  a private  altar 
(arce  and  ara). 

Aces'cent,  Lat.  acescens,  turning  sour. 
That  has  a tendency  to  become  sour  by 
spontaneous  decomposition.  It  sometimes 
means  “ slightly  sour,”  but  this  is  more 
correctly  expressed  by  acidulous. 

A'cesis,  a cure  or  remedy,  from  acKltri;. 
A name  of  the  herb  water-sage. 

Aces'ta,  from  a.x.ttrroi , diseases  which 
are  easily  cured. 

Aceste,  a species  of  papilio  or  butterfly, 
with  subdentated  wings,  found  in  India. 

Aces'tis,  a factitious  clirysocolla  made 
of  Cyprian  verdigris,  mine,  and  nitre. 

Acetab'ui.um  , Lat.  from  ace  turn,  v inegar. 
(Among  the  Romans  the  aeetabxdum  was 
a cruse  or  saucer  in  which  vinegar  was 
held  for  table  use.  1.  In  anatomy,  a 
cavity  of  a bone  formed  for  receiving  the 
head  of  another  bone,  and  thus  named 
from  its  cup-like  shape.  It  is  used  espe- 
cially for  the  os  innommatum,  which 
receives  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone.  2.  In 
botany,  (1.)  used  in  the  sense  of  cotuledo? i, 
(q.  v.)  (2.)  “ The  trivial  name  of  a species 
of  peziza,  the  cup  peziza.  (3.)  A species  of 

lichen.” 3.  The  lobes  or  cotyledons  of 

the  placenta  in  ruminating  animals,  have 

been  called  acetabula. 1.  The  name  has 

been  given  to  the  mouths  of  the  uterine 
veins  terminating  in  the  placenta. 

A'cet.yry,  I, at.  acetaria,  from  acetum, 

vinegar.  1.  A salad. 2.  An  acid  pulp, 

found  in  some  fruits,  especially  the  pear, 
round  the  core. 

A'cet.vte,  Lat.  aceias,  any  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  acetic  acid  with  a sali- 
fiable base,  e.  g.  acetate  of  potash  (called 
also  regenerated  tartar,  essential  salt  of  wine, 
&c.)  The  acetates  are  all  characterised 
by  their  solubility  in  water;  by  the  pun- 
gent smell  of  vinegar  which  they  exhale 
on  the  affusion  of  sulphuric  acid  ;"by  their 
yielding,  on  distillation,  pyroacetic  spirit. 

Ace'tic,  from  acer,  sour.  The  acetic 
acid  is  vinegar  (acetum),  in  a very  dilute 
snd  impure  state.  It  is  the  product  of 


the  acetous  fermentation , and  exists,  with 
potash,  in  the  .juices  of  a great  many 
plants,  and  is  generated  during  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  most  vegetable 
substances.  It  consists  of  three  equi- 
valents of  water,  and  four  equivalents  of 
carbon. 

Acetipic a'tiov , from  acetum,  vinegar, 
and  facio,  to  make.  The  operation  of 
making  vinegar. 

Acetimeter,  or  Acetomf.ter,  from  ace- 
tum, vinegar,  and  u.ire/>v,  a measure.  An 
instrument  to  ascertain  the  strength  of 
vinegar. 

A'cetite,  a neutral  salt  formed  by  the 
acetous  acid,  with  a salifiable  base,  e.  g. 
acetite  of  copper,  &c.  See  Acetous  Acid. 

Acetone,  the  new  chemical  name  of 
pyroacetic  spirit. 

Aceto'sa,  the  trivial  name  of  the  herb 
garden  sorrel  (l-umex  acetosa).  It  is  a 
hardy  native  perennial.  Name  from  aceto, 
to  be  sour. 

Acetosel'ea,  the  trivial  name  of  the 
herb  sheep’s  sorrel  ( mmex  acetosclla).  It 
is  a hardy  native  perennial.  Name  from 
acetosa. 

Acetous,  of  or  pertaining  to  vinegar 
(acetum). 

Acetous  Acid,  chemists  formerly  sup 
posed  that  there  was  a difference  between 
the  acetic  and  the  acetous  acids ; the  salts 
of  the  former  were  therefore  called  ace- 
tates, and  those  of  the  latter  acetites.  The 
distinction  is  without  foundation  ; the 
acids  are  one  and  the  same. 

Achan,  from  oc.xa.vr,;,  large.  In  medi- 
cine, a species  of  herpes. 

Acha'nia,  a genus  of  West  Indian 
shrubs,  containing  three  species.  Class 
monadelphia,  order  polyandria.  Name 
from  0.%/x.vux.  (from  ot  priv.  and  y^ouso?), 
as  the  corolla  does  not  open. 

Aciiaris'ton,  from  araaim;,  invalu- 
able. A name  of  various  antidotes  and 
collyria. 

Achates,  the  agate,  so  called  from  the 
river  Achates,  in  which  it  was  first  found 
The  word  agate  is  a corruption  of  achate 

(ot^CCT/IS  ). 

Achatixa,  a genus  of  land  shells,  chiefly 
found  in  Africa,  where  the  animals  which 
inhabit  them  are  used  as  food.  They  are 
the  largest  of  land  shells,  and  constitute 
the  first  and  typical  genus  of  achatinw. 
The  subgenera  are  the  achathui  (proper), 
cochlicopa,  chacrospira,  leucostoma,  and 
achatinella. 

Achatin.e,  a subtypical  group  of  heli- 
cida,  or  snails,  representing  in  their  own 
family  the  zoophagus  tribe.  Besides  the 
achatina,  which  is  the  first  and  typical 
genus,  there  are  other  four  eenera  of  this 
group — the  bxdittius,  clausilia,  heltcina, a.nd 
ayciostoma . 

Achatinella,  a subgenus  of  actuiiina. 
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These  shells  are  very  small,  but  remark  - 
able  for  the  beauty  of  their  colours;  they 
are  all  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
where  they  are  used  as  beadlike  orna- 
ments. 

Acher'ner,  a star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  constel- 
lation Eridanus. 

Acherset,  an  ancient  measure  of  corn, 
supposed  to  be  about  eight  bushels. 

Acm'coLUM,  the  sudatorium  of  the  an- 
cient baths. 

Achillea,  millefoil,  yarrow ; a genus 
of  plants  of  the  class  syngenesia,  and  order 
polygamia  superjlua.  There  are  fifty-three 
species,  all,  with  one  exception,  hardy 
perennials.  Only  three  species  are  pecu- 
liar to  Britain, — sneeze- wort  (A.  ptar'- 
mica),  yarrow  (A.  miUe/o'lium),  woolly 
millefoil  or  yarrow  (A . tomentosa)  in 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  waysides. 
Name  from  Achilles,  who  is  said  to  have 
made  his  tents  of  it. 

Achille'ion,  a sort  of  sponge  used  by 
the  ancients  to  make  tents  for  wounds. 

Achilles.  In  anatomy,  astrong  tendon 
of  the  heel  is  called  tendo  A chillis.  Fable 
says  it  was  by  this  tendon  that  Thetis, 
the  mother  of  A ckilles,  held  him  when  she 
dipped  him  in  the  river  Styx,  to  render 
him  invulnerable. 

Achiote,  a name  of  the  annotta  tree 
(bixa  orleana). 

Achirite,  “ emerald  malachite a mi- 
neral consisting  of  oxide  of  copper,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  silica,  and  water. 

Achi'ropoetous,  Gr.  axapOTTOL-proq, 
not  made  with  hands.  Achiropoetous 
paintings  were  certain  pictures  of  Christ 
said  to  have  been  painted  in  a miraculous 
manner. 

Ach'lys  ( darkness.  Any 
opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Ach'jiit,  a mineral  of  a brownish-black 
or  reddish-brown  colour.  It  is  considered 
a bisilicate  of  soda. 

Achnodon'ton,  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  triandria,  order  digynia.  There  are 
three  species,  one  of  which  belongs  to 
Britain,  the  land  A.  (A.  arenarium ),  a 
hardy  annual. 

Acholous,  Lat.  acholus,  deficient  in  bile. 

A'chor,  Gr.  a.\atp.  l.  A species  of  scald- 
head  ; a disease  which  attacks  the  hairy 
scalp  of  the  head,  particularly  of  young 
children.  It  is  called  achor  from  the 
branny  scales  it  throws  off. 2.  In  my- 

thology, the  god  of  flies,  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  by  the  Cyreneans,  to  avoid 
being  vexed  by  them. 

Ach'ras,  a genus  of  shrubaceous  plants 
of  the  class  hexandria,  order  monogynia. 
In  this  country  they  are  stove  plants. 
The  sapota  plum  is  the  fruit  of  the  West 
Indian  species  {A.  sapota). 

Achromatic,  from  a,  orir.and  xpto/xa, 


colour. Without  colour,  a term  applied 
to  those  telescopes  formed  by  such  a com- 
bination of  lenses  as  separates  the  various 
coloured  rays  of  light  to  equal  angles  of 
divergency,  at  different  angles  of  refrac- 
j tion  of  the  near  ray,  and  thereby  corrects 
in  a great  measure  the  optical  aberration 
arising  from  the  various  colours  of  light. 

Achyran'thes,  chaff  flower  (a\vpo v), 
chaff,  and  ovffos,  a flower.  The  descrip- 
tive name  of  a genus  of  hot-house  plants. 
Class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  There 
are  seven  species. 

Ack/dlar,  from  acicula,  in  the  shape  of 
a needle.  Acicularly,  needle-like. 

A'cid,  Lat.  acidum  (Sax.  creed,  vinegar). 
In  a popular  sense,  the  word  acid  is 
synonymous  with  sour ; but  the  term  is 
applied  in  chemistry  to  several  sub- 
stances which  are  not  so.  The  general 
characteristic  properties  of  acids  are 
these,  1.  Their  taste  is  generally  sour,  and 
in  the  stronger  it  is  acrid  and  corrosive. 

2.  They  unite  with  water  in  almost 

any  proportion,  with  a condensation  of 

volume  and  evolution  of  heat. 3.  They 

generally  change  the  vegetable  blues  to  a 

red. 4.  They  unite  with  the  alkalies, 

earths,  and  metallic  oxides  in  definite 
proportions,  and  form  salts.  This  may  be 
reckoned  their  indispensable  property. 

The  salts  produced  by  any  acids  which 
terminate  in  ous,  have  their  termina- 
tion in  ite,  e.  g.  the  combination  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  potassa  is  a sulphite  of 
potassa ; and  when  an  acid  whose  name 
terminates  in  ic,  enters  into  combina- 
tion, the  salt  produced  has  the  termina- 
tion ate,  e.  g.  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa 
produce  sulphate  of  potassa.  Ic  gene- 
rally indicates  an  acid  with  much 
oxygen,  e.  g.  sulphuric  acid : ous  indi- 
cates a smaller  quantity  of  oxygen,  e.  g. 
sulphurous  acid.  Hypo  prefixed  to  the 
name  indicates  that  the  acid  has  a 
smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  than  that 
to  which  the  prefix  is  made,  e.  g.  hypo- 
sulphuric  acid,  and  hyposulpliurous  acid. 
Sub  is  occasionally  employed  to  denote 
an  intermediate  degree  of  oxidation, 
e.  g.  subsulphurous  acid,  which  contains 
less  oxygen  than  sulphurous,  and  more 
than  hyposulphuruus  acid.  Per  is  used 
where  acids  have  been  found  to  contain 
more  oxygen  than  those  whose  names 
terminate  in  ic,  e.  g.  perchloric  acid. 
Hyper  • where  a still  larger  quantity  is 
observed.  Acids  are  usually  divided 
into  two  classes, — oxacids  aud  hydracidt. 
The  first  class  includes  all  those  acids 
which  contain  oxygen,  and  the  second 
those  which  contain  hydrogen.  There 
are  acids,  howev  r,  which  belong  to 
neither  of  these  classes.  The  term 
aqueous  is  now  used  to  designate  definite 
combinations  with  water : the  terra 
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hydrate  was  formerly  used  in  the  same 

sense.  We  have  also  the  composed 

terms  binaqueovs,  ter  aqueous,  &c. 

Acidif'erous,  from  acidum  and  fero, 
containing  acid. 

Acid'ifiable,  from  acidum  and  fia,  ca- 
pable of  being  converted  into  an  acid. 
Substances  with  this  property  are  called 
radicals,  or  acidifiable  bases. 

Acidification  , the  formation  of  an  acid. 

Acidifying,  that  which  combines  with 
an  acidifiable  substance  is  called  the  acid- 
ifying principle,  or  acidifier. 

Acidimeter,  from  acid  and  f/.ir°ov, 
measure.  An  instrument  to  show  the 
strength  of  acids. 

Acidimetry,  the  measurement  of  the 
strength  of  acids,  by  saturating  a given 
weight  of  them  with  an  alkaline  base. 
The  quantity  necessary  is  the  measure  of 
their  strength. 

Acidulous,  Lat.  acidulus,  somewhat 
acid ; sub-acid.  Applied  to  salts  in  which 
the  base  is  combined  with  such  an  excess 
of  acid  that  they  manifestly  exhibit  acid 
properties. 

Acinus,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
of  the  tribe  of  hydrocanthari  of  Latreille. 
Name  from  cilium,  in  reference  to  the 
hairy  elytra  of  the  females. 

Acinaciform,  Lat.  acinaciformis,  from 
acinaces,  a cimeter,  and  forma,  form. 
Oimeter-shaped,  applied  to  leaves,  one 
edge  of  which  is  straight  and  thick,  and 
the  other  curved  and  thin. 

A'cini,  plural  of  acinus  Granulations ; 
compound  berries. 

Acino'pus,  a genus  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  carabici,of  Linnaeus.  Name 
from  acinus  and  pcs,  which  is  in  some 
measure  descriptive. 

A'cinos,  the  generic  name  of  the  com- 
mon basil-thyme  ( thymxis  acinos. — Lin.) 
Class  didynamia,  order  gymnospermia. 
“ Name,  oexivo g,  ab  a.xrj,  acies.” 

A'cinose,  from  acinus,  granular.  A va- 
riety of  iron  ore  found  in  masses,  and 
commonly  lenticular.  Col.  generally 
brownish  red;  lust,  metallic;  text,  gra- 
nular; brittle. 

A'cinus,  Lat.  from  cexivog,  a grape. 
Each  part  of  a compound  berry  contain- 
ing a seed,  e.  g.  the  blackberry  has  many 
acini  united.  The  term  is  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  baccas,  or  such  berries  as  grow 
single.  2.  A genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
didynamia,  and  order  gymnospermia. 

A'cipenser,  a genus  of  fishes  of  the 
order  sturiones  or  chondropterygii  branchiis 
liberis  (i.  e.  with  free  branchiae).  The 
sturgeon,  sterlet,  and  paddle-fish  of  the 
Mississippi,  are  examples.  Acipenser,  or 
veipenser,  is  the  ancient  name;  sturio 
(whence  sturgeon ) is  the  modern. 

Acitli,  a name  of  the  water-hare,  or 
treat  crested  grebe  or  diter. 


Acknowledgment,  confession.  In  latv, 
a declaration  or  avowal  of  one’s  owrn  act, 
to  give  it  legal  validity,  e.  g.  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a deed  before  a proper  officer. 
Acknowledgment -money , in  some  parts  of 
England,  is  a sum  paid  by  tenants  on  the 
death  of  their  landlords,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  new  lords. 

Acme,  from  ot-xfjw,,  the  top  or  highest 
point.  In  medicine,  the  height  or  crisis  of 
a disease.  Old  medical  writers  divide  the 
progress  of  disease  into  four  stages : — 1 
acx’c,  the  beginning;  2.  ocyapeun;,  the 
increase;  3.  a.xfx-g,  the  height,  or  ma tu- 
rity  ; 4.  tra^eex/wr,,  the  decline. 

Acmel'la,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
syngenesia,  and  order  polygamia  superflua. 
There  are  three  species,  all  annuals  ; two 
natives  of  South  America  ; one  Mauritius 
(a  stove  plant). 

Ac'mite.  a mineral  of  a brownish -black 
colour,  opaque,  and  brittle  ; fracture  im- 
perfect conchoidal.  Its  constituents  are 
silica,  53’25  ; oxide  of  iron,  31‘25  ; soda- 
10’4,  with  traces  of  oxide  of  manganese 
and  lime.  It  resembles  paratomous 
augite-spar  in  a remarkable  degree.  Lo- 
cality, Eger,  in  Norway,  where  it  is  found 
imbedded  in  granite.  Name  from  a.x/x.t j, 
a point,  from  the  form  of  its  crystals. 

Ac'na,  or  Ac'ne,  from  a.yjr,.  An  erup- 
tion of  hard,  inflamed  tubercles,  on  the 
face,  which  are  sometimes  permanent  for 
a considerable  time,  and  sometimes  sepa- 
rate very  slowly. 

Acnes'tis  {oexvr,/rrii) , that  part  of  the 
spine,  in  quadrupeds,  between  the  shoul- 
der-blades and  the  loins. 

Acni'da,  Virginian  or  bastard  hemp , a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  class  diercia,  and 
order  hexandria.  Locality,  North  Ame- 
rica. There  is  only  one  species.  A hardy 
annual. 

Aco'logt,  Lat.  acologia,  from  etxo;,  a 
remedy,  and  Xoyog,  doctrine.  The  doc- 
trine of  remedies;  usually  restricted  to 
surgical  remedies. 

Acolu'thia  (ocxof.c'jBtoc) , the  service  in 
the  Greek  church,  or  the  book  which 
contains  it. 

Ac'oltte,  or  Acol'othist,  from  xxt- 
Xoudof-  In  the  ancient  church,  a subor- 
dinate officer  who  trimmed  the  lamps, 
prepared  the  elements  for  sacraments, 
waited  on  the  bishops,  &c.  An  officer  of 
a similar  kind  is  still  employed  in  the 
Romish  church. 

Acon,  an  instrument,  resembling  the 
discus,  used  in  ancient  exercises ; also 
the  name  of  an  ancient  order  of  knight 
hood. 

Aco'ndylous,  or  Acondvi ose,  Lat.  arrm- 
dylus,  without  joint ; applied  to  the  stulki 
of  plants  which  have  no  joints. 
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Aconita,  a poisonous  vegetable  princi- 
ple extracted  from  aconitum. 

Aconite,  the  herb  wolf’s  bane,  particu- 
larly the  species  monk’s-hood  ( aconitum 
napellus). 

Aconitine,  the  narcotic  principle  of  the 
aconite.  It  is  unerysiallisable,  alkaline, 
inodorous,  little  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  so  in  either  alcohol  or  ether.  It 
combines  with  the  acids,  and  forms  un- 
crystallisable  salts.  It  may  be  obtained 
either  in  a granular  white  substance,  or 
as  a colourless  transparent  mass  having  a 
glassy  lustre 

Aconitum,  wolf’s  bane  ; a genus  of  hardy 
perennial  plants,  containing  about  forty- 
five  species,  most  of  which  are  poisonous. 
Class  polyandria,  order  trigynia.  Locality, 
all  countries  of  Europe.  Name*  o.kovltov, 
from  aKovauo t 0f  olkiov,  a dart,  because 
the  ancients  used  its  juice  for  the  purpose  of 
poisoning  their  darts. 

ACON'tias  (cucot'Tta?,  from  okovtiov, 
a dart).  1.  A species  of  African  serpent 
called  dartsnake,  or  jaculum,  from  its 

manner  of  darting  on  its  prey. 2.  A 

comet  or  meteor  resembling  the  serpent. 

Aeo'pic  ('J-KOmKOs),  preventing  or  re- 
medying weariness. 

A'cob,  Lat.  from  aceo,  to  be  sour.  Aci- 
dity ; sourness  in  the  stomach. 

Aco'ria,  from  a/copo?,  not  satisfied. 
Canine  appetite;  a diseased  desire  for 
food  or  drink. 

A’ corn,  the  fruit  of  the  oak ; an  oval 
nut  which  grows  in  a rough  permanent 
cup.  Name,  from  Sax.  aec,  or  ac,  oak, 
and  corn,  a grain. 2.  In  nautical  lan- 

guage, a small  ornamental  piece  of  wood 
of  a conical  shape,  fixed  on  the  point  of 
the  spindle  above  the  vane,  on  the  mast 
head,  to  keep  the  vane  from  being  blown 

off. 3.  In  conchology,  the  lepas,  a genus 

of  shells  of  several  species  found  on  the 
British  coasts.  The  shell  is  multivalvular, 
unequal,  and  fixed  by  a stem.  It  is  always 
found  fixed  to  some  solid  body. 

A'corus,  aromatic  calamus,  sweet  flag 
or  sweet  rush  or  sedge.  A eenus  of  hardy 
perennial  plants  of  three  species,  belong- 
ing to  the  class  hexandria,  and  order 
monogynia.  Name,  aKOpoq,  from  Noprj, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  from  its  being  sup- 
posed good  for  disorders  of  the  eyes. 
There  is  only  one  British  species,  common 
in  the  middle  and  south-eastern  counties 
of  England,  and  watery  places  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  &c. 2.  In  natural  his- 

tory, a blue  coral  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa.  It  grows  in  the  form  of  a tree  on 
a rocky  bottom. 

Acotyle'don,  from  a,  without,  and 
r.OTv\r,So}v.  A plant  whose  seed  is  not 
furnished  with  lobes  or  cotyledons.  In 
the  natural  system  of  Jussieu,  the  acoty- 


ledones  form  a class  which  corresponds 
with  the  cryptogam!*,  of  Linnseus. 

Acotyle'donous,  not  having  cotyledons, 
or  seed  lobes. 

Acocmeter,  from  a/couco,  to  hear,  and 
p-erpov,  a measure.  An  instrument  for 
estimating  the  extent  of  the  sense  of 
hearing. 

Acousmatics,  AKOvcrp-aTiKot.  In 
antiquities,  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  who  had 
not  finished  their  five  years  of  probation. 

Aoo'ustic,  from  a«ov  tikos,  (from 
aKOvin,  to  hear).  Relating  to  hearing. 
Acoustic  duct,  in  anatomy,  the  meatus 
auditorius,  or  external  pa-sage  of  the  ear. 

Acoustic  nerve,  the  portio  mollis,  the 

immediate  organ  of  hearin  . An  acoustic 
medicine  is  one  used  for  disorders  of  the 
sense  of  hearing.  Acoustic  instruments, 
such  as  produce,  convey,  or  concentrate 
sound,  e.  g.  the  speaking  trumpet.  Acoustic 
vessels,  in  ancient  theatres,  were  brazen 
tubes  or  vessels  shaped  like  a bell,  to 
propel  the  voice  of  the  actors,  so  as  to 
render  them  audible  at  a great  distance. 

Acoustics,  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  nature,  phenomena,  and  laws  of 
sound.  The  science  is  sometimes  divided 
into  diacoustics,  which  explains  the  pro- 
perties of  sounds  coming  immediately 
from  the  sonorous  body  to  the  ear  : and 
catacoustics,  which  treats  of  reflected 
sounds. 

Sound  is  the  result  of  vibratory  mo- 
tions produced  in  bodies,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  ear  through  the  air  (or 
any  other  body  in  contact  with  the  ear). 
The  intensity  increa-es  or  diminishes 
as  the  elasticity  of  the  air  increases  or 
diminishes.  If  the  impulses  from  the 
sonorous  body  be  repeated  continuously, 
and  at,  shorter  intervals  than  the  ear 
can  attend  to  them  individua  ly,  tone  is 
produced,  and  this  is  grave  or  sharp, 
according  as  there  are  many  or  few  in 
a given  time.  The  sudden  termination 
of  the  impulses  produces  noise.  The 
shock  which  causes  the  sensation  of 
sound  spreads  somewhat  as  a wave 
spreads  in  water,  with  a strength  de- 
creasing in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  distance.  The  velocity  is 
usually  estimated  at  1142  feet  per  second, 
but  the  latest  experiments  make  it 
1120  feet.  Sound  is  reflected  from 
smooth  surfaces,  hence  echoes,  &c. 

Acquest.  Lat.  acquisitus.  In  law,  some- 
thing acquired  by  purchase,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  what  is  acquired  by  inherit- 
ance. 

Acquirement,  from  acquire,  Lat.  ac- 
quiro.  Something  attained,  and  which 
is  in  a degree  permanent.  It  denotes 
especially  personal  attainments,  in  oppo- 
sition to  material  or  external  things 
gained,  which  sure  more  usually  called 
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acquisitions.  A mere  temporary  possession 
is  not  an  acquirement,  but  something 
gained,  obtained,  or  procured. 

Acquit'tal,  from  Fr.  acquitter  (It.  qui- 
tare,  to  remit,  forgive,  remove).  A judi- 
cial deliverance  from  the  charge  of  offence, 
as  by  verdict  of  a jury,  or  sentence  of  a 
court.  The  acquittal  of  a principal  ope- 
rates as  an  acquittal  of  accessories. 

Acquittance,  from  acquit.  1.  A dis- 
charge or  release  from  a debt. 2.  The 

writing  which  is  evidence  of  a discharge, 
e.  g.  a receipt  in  full  which  bars  a further 
demand. 

Acr.ea,  a genus  of  butterfly  ( lepidoplera ) 
of  the  diurnous  family. — Fabricius. 

Acra'lea,  from  extreme.  Any 

extreme  parts  of  the  body,  e.  g.  the  legs, 
arms,  &c. 

Acrany,  Lat.  acrania,  from  x^xvtoy, 
defect  of  the  cranium. 

Acra'sy,  Lat.  acrasia,  from  xx^xtrix. 
1.  Predominancy  of  the  quality  above  in 
mixture  or  in  the  human  constitution. 

■ 2.  Intemperance  of  any  kind. 

Acre,  pron.  dker.  (Sax.  acer,  aesra,  or 
acer ; Ger.  acker;  Dut.  akker ; Sw.  acker ; 
Dan.  ac/er;  Ir.  acra;  Gr.  ctyoog  ; Lat.  ager. 
In  these  languages  the  word  retains  its 
primitive  meaning,  an  open,  ploughed,  or 
sown  field.  In  English  it  retained  its 
original  signification,  that  of  any  open 
field,  until  it  was  limited  to  a definite 
quantity  by  statutes  31  Ed.  III.,  5 Ed.  I., 
24  H.  VIII. — Cowel.)  1.  A measure  of  land 
containing  four  roods,  each  rood  contain- 
ing forty  poles  or  perches,  and  each  pole 
272  sq.  feet,  and  consequently  each  acre 
contains  43560  sq.  feet,  or  4840  sq.  yards. 
The  Scotch  acre  contains  6150  sq.  yards, 
and  is  therefore  equal  to  1*261  imperial 
acres.  The  Irish  acre  contains  lac.  2rd. 
19  pol. ; 30  Irish  acres  are  therefore  equal 
to  49  imperial  acres.  The  French  arpent 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  Scotch  acre. 
The  Roman,  jugerum  was  3200  sq.  yards. 

2.  In  the  Mogul’s  dominions  acre  is 

the  same  as  lack  = 100,000  rupees  = 

12,5001  sterling. 3.  Acre-fight, a.  sort  of 

duel  in  the  open  field. 4.  Acre- tax  or 

acre-shot,  a tax  levied  upon  lands  at  a 
certain  rate  by  the  acre. 5.  In  physio- 

logy, the  extremity  of  any  part.  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  derived  from  xzgog, 
the  top,  e.  g.  of  the  nose. 

Acrea,  the  same  with  acralea,  (q.  v.) 

Acrifo'lium,  Lat.,  any  prickly-leaved 
plant.  . 

AcRiTA.that  division  of  mollusca  which 
consists  of  polypes,  corals,  and  other 
plant-like  animals.  “ Our  impression  is, 
that  the  whole,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  true 
acrita,  are  compound  zoophytes,  or,  in 
other  words,  plant-like  animals.” — Swain- 
ton. 

Acmi'sr,  Lat.  acrisia,  from  x,  not,  and 


xeiyot,  to  judge.  A condition  of  which  no 

correct  judgment  can  he  formed. 2. 

That  of  which  no  choice  is  made. 

AcroamatTc,  or  Acroatic,  from  xzecoi- 
fjcv.nxog , abstruse,  applied  to  the  secret 
doctrines  of  Aristotle.  His  lectures  were 
of  two  kinds ; acroamatic,  acroatic,  or 
esoteric,  delivered  to  a class  of  select  dis- 
ciples, who  had  been  previously  instructed 
in  the  common  branches  of  philosophy; 
and  exoteric,  delivered  in  public.  The 
former  consisted  of  speculations  regard- 
ing being,  God,  and  nature  ; the  principal 
subjects  of  the  latter  were  logic, rhetoric, 
and  policy.  The  abstruse  lectures  were 
called  acroatics,  and  those  admitted  to 
hear  them  were  called  acroatici. 

Acrocera,  a genus  of  dipterous  insects 
of  the  family  of  inflates,  of  Latreille.  N ame 
xx^og,  summit,  and  xt^xg,  a horn. 

Acrocerau'nian,  from  ctxcog,  summit, 
and  xigavvog,  thunder.  Mountains  be- 
tween Epirus  and  Illyricum,  supposed  to 
be  especially  subject  to  the  effects  of 
lightning. 

Acrochor'don  , Lat.  acrochordus,  from 
xxooyiep'duv,  a wart.  The  wart-suake  ; a 
genus  of  snake  the  body  and  tail  of  which 
are  completely  covered  with  warts.  The 
snake  which  gave  rise  to  the  institution 
of  this  genus  is  a native  of  Java.  It  is 
said  to  measure  eight  feet.  There  are 
three  species. 

Acrocinus,  a genus  of  beetles  ( coleop - 
tera ) belonging  to  the  tribe  of  lamiariee  of 
Latreille,  and  constituted  of  the  rerambyx 
longimcuius,  of  Linmeus.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  all  the  longicornes  by  the 
thorax  being  provided  with  a moveable 
tubercle  on  each  side,  terminated  by  a 
spine,  whence  the  name.  It  is  called  by 
the  French  colonists  the  harlequin  of  Ca- 
yenne, from  the  mixture  of  its  colours, 
grey,  red,  and  black.  This  genus  includes 
the  prionus  accentifcr,  of  Olivier. 

Acroco'lia  [xxcoxivXix),  the  extremi- 
ties of  quadrupeds. 

Acrogen,  from  otx°og  and  yevyeta t. 
In  botany,  a cylindrical  plant,  growing  at 
its  point  only,  and  not  augmenting  in 
thickness. 

Ackomania  ( tx.zeou.ayiot) . incurable  in- 
sanity. 

AcRo'MiAL,Lat.  acromialis,  appertaining 
to  the  acromion. 

Acro'mion,  from  c&xcog  and  eofxog, 
shoulder.  In  anatomy,  the  humeral  ex- 
tremity of  the  spinous  process  of  the  sca- 
pula or  shoulder-blade. 

Acromonogrammatic  (axf oi/x voyg xfx - 
f/,xrixog\  a term  applied  to  a kind  of 
poem,  in  which  every  line  or  verse  com- 
mences with  the  letter  with  which  th* 
one  preceding  ended. 
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Acrom'phalon  (ccx^o/u<pochoy).  In  ana- 
tomy, the  centre  of  the  umbilicus,  to 
which  the  umbilical  cord  is  attached  in 
the  foetus. 

Acro'nic,  or  Acronicae,  from  kxqo;, 
extreme,  and  vug,  night;  applied  to  the 
rising  of  a star  at  sun-set,  or  its  setting 
at  sun-rise.  The  word  is  opposed  to  cos- 
tnical. 

Acropa'thy,  (cAxgwaButx,),  disease  of 
the  extremities. 

A'cropy  yccx^ocuos),  imperfect  articu- 
lation. 

Acrosfire,  the  shoot  or  sprout  of  a 
seed,  especially  of  the  barley,  developed 
by  germination:  called  also  the  pluma, 
plumule,  or  plumula.  In  malting,  when 
the  barley  has  sprouted  at  both  ends,  it  is 
■said  to  be  acrospired. 

This  word  is  usually  derived  from 
3t.xoo;  and  irxi:%a,  a spiral  line,  but  the 
more  obvious  etymology  appears  to  be 
acherspyre,  an  old  word  of  the  same 
meaning,  compounded  of  cechir,  an  ear 
of  corn,  and  spyre,  a point. 

Acros'tic,  from  ccx^os  and  <rrix,os, 
order  or  verse.  A composition  in  verse 
in  which  the  first  letters  of  the  lines, 
taken  in  order,  make  a word,  name,  or 
plirase,  or  some  title  or  motto,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  poem. 

Acros'tichum  (ctzqoo-Tixov),  a genus  of 
perennial  plants  of  the  class  cryptogamia, 
and  order  filices.  There  are  eleven  spe- 
cies, mostly  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Acroteleutic,  from  ctx^oz,  extreme, 
and  re/UuT'/j,  end.  A term  applied  to 
something  added  to  the  end  of  a psalm, 
e.  g.  the  gloria  patri,  or  doxology. 

A'croter,  from  oLXDOTYiO,  a summit..  In 
architecture,  a small  pedestal,  usually 
without  a base,  placed  in  the  middle  of 
pediments  or  frontispieces,  to  support 
globes,  statues,  &c.  Acroteria  also  de- 
notes figures  placed  as  ornaments  or 
crownings  on  the  tops  of  churches,  and 
the  sharp  pinnacles  that  stand  in  ranges 
about  flat  buildings  with  rails  and  ba- 
lusters. 

Acroteria,  the  Latinised  plural  of 
Acroter  (q.  v.).  Anciently  this  word  sig- 
nified the  extremities  of  the  body,  emi- 
nences or  bones,  &c. 

Acrothym'ion,  from  ccx^og.  extreme, 
and  8-vpcos  thyme.  A species  of  conical 
wait,  resembling  the  flower  of  thyme. 

Acrgtic,  Lat.  acroticus,  pertaining  to 
the  surface. 

Acrot'ism,  Lat.  acrotismus,  defect  of 
pulse. 

Acrydium,  in  entomology,  a genus  of 
orthoptera  of  the  saltatoria  family.  This 
gonus  contains  the  noted  insects  called 
*o*wf«,'the  scourge  of  Africa. 


Mr.  Barrow  records,  that,  in  the 
southern  districts  which  he  visited, 
the  surface  of  an  area  of  nearly  2000 
square  miles  might  literally  be  said  to 
be  covered  by  locusts.  The  water  of  a 
wide  river  was  scarcely  visible  in  con- 
sequence of  the  innumerable  dead 
which  floated  on  it,  apparently  drowned 
in  their  attempts  to  reach  the  reeds 
along  its  shores ; except  these  reeds 
they  had  devoured  every  other  green 
thing.  Their  destruction  on  a former 
occasion  was  sudden  and  singular.  All 
the  full-grown  insects  were  driven  into 
the  sea  by  a tempest,  and  were  after- 
wards cast  upon  the  beach,  where  they 
formed  a bank  of  three  or  four  feethigh, 
extending  nearly  fifty  English  miles. 
The  Arabs,  except  those  of  Sinai,  are  in 
the  habit  of  eating  these  insects.  They 
are  sold  by  measure  in  shops  in  almost 
every  town.  They  are  first  boiled,  and 
afterwards  dried  in  the  sim. — Ency.  Brit. 
Act,  Lat.  actus,  from  ago,  to  do.  The 
exertion  of  power;  the  effect  of  which 
power  exerted  is  the  cause.  1.  In  logic, 
any  operation  of  the  human  mind,  e.  g.  to 
discover  is  an  act  of  the  understanding ; 

to  judge  is  an  act  of  the  will. 2.  In 

law,  an  instrument  or  deed  in  writing, 
serving  to  prove  the  truth  of  some  trans- 
action, e.  g.  records,  certificates,  &c. 

3.  The  final  resolution,  or  the  result  of  & 
public  declaration  of  a legislative  body, 
council,  court  of  justice,  or  magistrate; 
or  the  book,  record,  or  writing  containing 
the  same. 

Acts  of  parliament  are  called  statutes, 
of  the  Royal  Society,  &c.  transactions , 
of  the  Erencli  Academy,  memoirs;  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Petersburgh, 
commentaries  ; at  Leipsig,  acta  erudito- 
rum;  those  of  the  lords  of  session  at 
Edinburgh  are  called  acts  of  sederunt. 
The  same  name  is  given  to  those  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland. 
4.  In  theatricals,  a part  or  division  of  a 
play  to  be  performed  witlibut  interrup- 
tion, after  which  the  action  is  suspended 
to  give  respite  to  the  actors.  Acts  again 
are  subdivided  into  smaller  portions  called 

sce?ies. 5.  In  the  English  universities,  a 

thesis  maintained  in  public  by  a candi- 
date for  a degree,  to  show  proficiency. 

Act  ok  Faith  (auto  da  fc),  ir.  Catholic 
countries  a day  set  apart  by  the  inquisi- 
tion for  burning  heretics,  and  absolving 
persons  found  innocent  of  heresy  ; or  it  is 
the  sentence  of  the  inquisition. 

Acts  of  the  Apostees,  the  title  of  a 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  a 
history  of  the  transactions  of  the  Apostles. 

Acta  Diurn  a,  among  the  Romans,  a sort 
of  gazette  resembling  our  newspapers. 

Acta  Populi,  or  Acta  Publica,  the 
Roman  registers  of  assemblies,  trials,  exe- 
cutions, births,  marriages, und  death*  Ice. 
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Acta  Senates,  minutes  of  what  passed 
In  the  Komar,  senate ; called  also  com- 
mentarii. 

Act.ea,  herb  Christopher.  A genus  of 
hardy  perennials,  belonging  to  the  class 
polyandria,  and  order  monogynia.  There 
are  four  species,  two  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  North  America,  and  one,  bane-berry 
[A.  spicata),  is  found  growing  in  mountain- 
forests  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  root 
is  strongly  cathartic,  and  the  berries  are 
poisonous.  Name,  oc.xra.ice.,  ooxT-g,  “ quod 
in  aussibus  circa  maris  littus  crescit.” — 
Pliny,  27,  c.  7.  These  are  also  Greek  names 
of  the  elder-tree. 

Ac'tian,  relating  to  Actium,  a town  and 
promontory  of  Epirus,  as  Actian  games, 
which  were  instituted  by  Avigustus  in 
honour  of  his  naval  victory  over  Antony, 
near  that  town,  Sept.  2,  b.c.  31.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  they  were  held  every  fifth 
year,  and  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  thence 
called  Actius.  Actian  years  were  reckoned 
from  the  battle  of  Actium. 

Ac'tine  (axnv/i),  the  earth-nut  ( bunium 
bulbocastanum). 

Acti'.n-ia,  the  sea-anemone;  a genus  of 
polypi  of  the  order  carnosi.  The  fleshy 
body  of  the  actinia  is  frequently  orna- 
mented with  bright  colours,  and  exhibits 
numerous  tentaeula  placed  round  the 
mouth  in  several  ranges,  like  the  petals 
of  a double  flower;  and  hence  their 
popular  name  of  sea  anemones.  Name 
from  otxnvg,  the  sea. 

Actinocar'pus,  the  generic  name  of  the 
herb  star-fruit.  Class  hexandria,  order  hex- 
agynia.  Name,  a,xnv,3.  ray,  and  xceoro; , 
a fruit;  its  curiously  radiated  fruit  re- 
sembling a star -fish,  found  in  ditches, 
pools,  &c. 

Actin'ocomax,  from  a.xnv  and  xou.r,. 
A genus  of  fossil  shells  resembling  the 
belemnites. 

Actin'ocuite,  from  ooxriv  and  x^idr,. 
A fossil  crinoidean,  found  in  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone  near  Bristol. 

Actin'olite,  from  a,xnv>  a ray,  and 
JU f)o;,  a stone.  Kay-stone  (the  strahlstcin 
of  Werner),  a mineral  nearly  allied  to 
hornblende.  There  are  three  varieties, — 
the  crystallised,  the  asbestose,  and  the 
glassy  actinolite.  Colour,  green,  varying 
in  shade.  Constituents:  silica,  60;  lime, 

9 75 ; magnesia,  19  25;  oxide  of  iron,  11; 
alumina,  1 ; with  traces  of  the  oxides  of 
manganese  and  chromium.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  primitive  districts:  rarely  in 
secondary  rocks.  Actinolite  schist  is  a 
metamorphic  rock,  consisting  chiefly  of 
actinolite,  with  a mixture  of  mica,  quartz, 
or  felspar. 

Actinome'ius,  a genus  of  hardy  Ameri- 
can perennial  plants,  of  five  species. 
Class  tynvenesia,  order  polygamia  frus- 

Irunsc 


Act i note,  the  amphibole,  actionote  hex*, 
edre,  of  Haiiy,  is  the  same  with  the  creep 
diallage  of  Jamieson,  and  the  actinolite 
described  above. 

Actino'tus,  a genus  of  plants  containing 
only  one  species,  a native  of  New  Holland. 
It  is  a greenhouse  perennial,  resembling 
the  sunflower  ( helianthus ).  Class  pentan- 
dria,  order  digynia. 

Action,  Lat.  actio,  literally,  a driving. 
Action  is  opposed  to  rest,  and  when  ex- 
erted on  one  body  by  another,  it  is  said 
to  be  mechanical ; when  produced  by  the 
will  of  a living  being,  it  is  said  to  be 
spontaneous,  or  voluntary. — Webster.  1 . In 
mechanics,  operation ; effort  of  one  body 
upon  another,  e.  g.  action  of  the  wind  upon 
a ship’s  sails;  also  the  result  of  such 
effort.  Quantity  of  actioji  is  the  product 
of  the  mass  of  a body  by  the  space  passed 

through,  and  velocity. 2.  In  physiology, 

the  motions  or  functions  of  the  body, 
vital  ( actiones  vitales),  animal  {animates), 
and  natural  (naturales).  Vital  and  invo- 
luntary, e.  g.  action  of  the  heart ; animal, 
e.  g.  all  voluntary  muscular  motions ; na- 
tural, e.  g.  digestion  and  assimilation. 
Morbid  actions  are  those  derangements  of 
the  ordinary  actions  which  constitute 

disease. 3.  In  ethics,  the  external  signa 

or  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  a moral 
agent,  e.  g.  conduct,  behaviour,  demean- 
our, that  is,  motion  with  respect  to 

a rule  of  propriety. — Webster. 4.  In 

poetry,  the  series  of  events  which  con- 
stitutes the  subject  of  the  fable. 5.  In 

oratory,  the  gesticulation  of  the  speaker, 
or  the  accommodation  of  his  voice,  atti- 
tude, gesture,  and  countenance,  to  the 
subject.  “ The  matter  is  not  so  important 
as  the  manner.” — Cicero. 6.  In  paint- 

ing and  sculpture,  the  attitude  or  position 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  body  to  exhibit 

passion,  &c. 7.  In  law,  an  urging  for 

right ; the  suit  or  process  which  is  brought 
by  which  a demand  is  made  for  a right. 
The  suit  till  judgment  is  properly  called 
the  action,  but  not  after.  Actions  are 
real  or  feudal,  personal  or  mixed.  Peal 
actions  concern  landed  property  only  (for 
that  was  the  only  property  accounted 
real  by  our  ancestors),  as  when  a title  to 
an  estate  is  claimed.  Personal  actions  are 
brought  to  recover  a debt,  damages  for 
trespass,  &c.  Mixed  actions  are  in  demand 
of  real  estate  and  damages  for  a wrong 
sustained.  Actions  are  also  criminal  or 
civil;  criminal,  or  penal,  when  brought  to 
recover  a penalty  imposed  by  way  of 
punishment , civil,  when  instituted  solely 
in  behalf  of  private  persons  to  recover 
debts,  damages,  &c.  The  word  is  also 
used  for  a right  of  action,  e.  g.  “ the  law 
gives  an  action  for  every  claim.” — Black- 
stone.  A chose  in  action  is  a right  to  a 
thing  in  opposition  to  the  possession,  e.  g. 
a bond  is  a chose  in  action,  as  it  gives  the 
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owner  a right  to  prosecute  h s claim  to 
the  money  , as  he  has  an  absolute  property 
in  a right  as  well  as  in  a thing  in  pos- 
session.— Chose,  1'r.  a thing. 3.  In  mili- 

tary language,  battle  ; engagement  be- 
tween troops,  whether  by  land  or  water. 

9.  Id  commerce,  a term  used  in  some 

countries  of  Europe  to  denote  a certain 
part  or  share  in  the  capital  stock  of  a 
company,  or  in  the  public  funds.  It  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  our  term  share. 

In  many  cases  action  and  act  are 
synonymous;  but  action  seems  to  have 
more  relation  to  the  power  that  acts, 
and  its  operation  and  mode  of  acting ; 
act  more  relation  to  the  effect  or  opera- 
tion complete. 

Ac'TtoNA.Rr,or  Ac'tionist.  In  commerce, 
a proprietor  of  stock  in  a trading  com- 
pany ; one  who  owns  shares  or  actions  of 
stock. — V.  Action,  def.  9. 

Active,  Lat.  adieus,  that  has  the  power 
or  quality  of  acting,  or  contains  the  prin- 
ciple of  action  independent  of  any  visible 
external  force,  e.  g.  attraction  is  an  active 

power.  It  is  opposed  to  passive. 2. 

Practical ; producing  real  effects.  Op- 
posed to  speculative. 3.  Active  capital, 

in  mercantile  language,  is  money,  or  pro- 
perty which  may  he  readily  converted 

into  money. 4.  Active  commerce  is  that 

which  a nation  carries  on  with  its  own 
and  foreign  commodities  in  its  own  ships. 
Opposed  to  passive  commerce,  where  the 
productions  of  one  country  are  transported 
by  the  people  of  another,  e.  g.  the  com- 
merce of  Britain  is  active ; that  of  China 

is  passive. 5.  Active  verbs  are  those 

which  not  only  signify  action,  but  have  a 
noun  or  name  following  them,  denoting 
the  object  of  the  action.  They  are  also 
called  transitive,  as  implying  the  passing 
of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  to  the 
object. 

Ac'tor,  Lat.  from  ago.  An  active  agent. 
In  theatricals,  a man  who  acts  in  a play. 
Among  civilians,  an  advocate  or  proctor 
in  civil  courts  or  causes. 

Actora,  a genus  of  dipterous  insects  of 
'.he  family  of  muscides.  The  A.  sestivum 
has  been  taken  in  England : it  is  rare. 

Actual,  Lat.  adualis,  that  exists  truly 
and  absolutely,  e.  g.  actual  heat  opposed 
to  that  which  is  virtual  or  potential ; actual 
cautery  or  burning  with  a red-hot  iron, 
opposed  to  a cautery  or  caustic  applica- 
tion that  may  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  the  body  by  a different  process. 
Existing  in  act;  independent  of  theory  ; 
e.  g.  actual  crime. 

Ac'tuary,  Lat.  actvarius,  a notary  or 
clerk  who  writes  down  the  preceedings 
of  a court. 

Actus,  a Roman  measure  of  length 
equal  to  120  Roman  feet.  In  agriculture, 
the  length  of  one  furrow.  Lat. 

Acui'tion,  Lat.  acuitio  (from  acuo,  to 


sharpen),  the  augmentation  of  the  strength 
of  ar.  acid  or  medicine  by  the  addition  of 
something  which  has  similar  powers  in  a 
greater  degree. 

Acu'leata,  the  second  primary  section 
of  hymenopterous  order  of  insects,  ac- 
cording to  Latreille.  The  ant  belongs  to 
this  division,  forming  the  family  called 
heterogyna ; name,  acideus,  a sting;  the 
ovipositor  of  the  female  being  represented 
by  a sting  composed  of  three  parts:  it  is 
concealed  and  retractile.  It  likewise 
exists  in  those  individuals  called  neuters. 

Aculeate,  or  Aculeated,  Lat.  aculeatus, 
having  prickles  (acideus,  a prickle).  Ap- 
plied to  animals  and  vegetables  which 
have  prickles  that  separate  with  the 
epidermis  or  bark,  e.  g.  the  echinus  or  sea- 
urchin,  and  rosa  centifolia. 

Acu'lei,  plural  of  acideus.  In  zoology 
and  botany,  spines  or  prickles  growing 
upon  the  skin  or  bark. 

Ac'uler,  in  the  manege,  said  of  ahorse, 
when,  working  upon  volts,  he  does  not 
go  far  enough  forward  after  each  motion, 
so  that  his  shoulders  take  in  too  little 
ground,  and  his  croup  comes  too  near  the 
centre  of  the  volt. 

Acu'leus,  a spine  or  prickle,  from  acus, 
a needle  ; plural  aculei,  (q.  v.)  The  aculei 
of  plants  are  peculiar  to  the  bark ; spina, 
or  thorns,  proceed  from  the  wood. 

Ac'ulon  (ctxuho;),  the  acorn  or  fruit  of 
the  ilex  or  scarlet  oak. 

Acu'minate,  Lat.  acuminatus,  termin- 
ated by  a point  ( acumen ) somewhat  elon- 
gated. Applied  by  botanists  to  several 
parts  of  plants,  as  leaves,  leaf- stalks,  &c. 

Acupunc'turation,  improperly  used  for 
acupuncture,  (q.  v.) 

AcupuNc'TURE,from  acus,  a needle,  and 
punctura,  a prickle.  A surgical  operation 
which  consists  in  pricking  the  part  af- 
fected with  a needle.  This  process  is 
sometimes  called  acupuncturation.  It  was 
introduced  into  Europe  in  1G79  from 
China,  where  it  had  long  been  practised. 

Acus,  aneedle  ; Lat.  from  oexpop,  a point. 
1.  In  surgery,  the  pointed  instrument 
having  an  eye  at  one  end,  used  for  making 
setons.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  seton- 
needle.  Acus  camdata,  or  triquetra,  a 

trocar. 2.  In  natural  history,  (1.)  The 

needle  or  gar-fish.  (2.)  The  ammodyte, 
or  sand  eel.  (3.)  The  oblong  cimex. 

Acu'sto,  an  alchemical  name  of  nitre 
( nitrate  of  potassa). 

Acutangular,  Latinised,  acutangularis 
or  us,  applied  to  parts  of  plants  having 
acute  angles. 

Acute,  Lat.  acutus,  sharp  - pointed. 
Ending  in  a sharp  point,  opposed  to  ob- 
tuse, or  blunt.  An  acute  angle  is  one  which 
is  less  than  a right  angle,  or  which  sub- 
tends less  than  90°.  An  acute-angled 
triangle  is  one  whose  three  angles  are  all 
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acute,  or  less  than  90°  each.  The  acute 
accent  is  that  which  marks  the  elevation 
or  sharpening  of  the  voice  (see  Accent). 
An  acute  disease  is  one  attended  with 
violent  symptoms,  and  comes  speedily  to 
a crisis  : the  opposite  of  a chronic  disease. 
In  music,  the  term  acute  is  applied  to  a 
tone  which  is  sharp  or  high — opposed  to 
grave.  In  botany,  acute  is  applied  to  parts 
of  plants  ending  in  acute  angles,  as  leaves, 
&c.  The  term  is  figuratively  applied  to 
the  senses  and  intellect,  as  an  acute  eye- 
sight, acute  reasoning. 

Acutenac'ulum,  Lat.  from  acus  and 
tenaculum,  the  handle  of  a chirurgical 
needle  ; also  the  name  given  by  Heister 
to  the  portaiguille. 

Acutia'tor,  from  acuo ; in  the  middle 
ages,  a military  officer  whose  business  it 
was  to  see  to  the  sharpening  of  the  in- 
struments of  the  soldiers. 

Acy'anoblefsy,  Lat.  acyanoblepsia,  from 
xua.ro blue,  and  (ZXsxco,  to  see.  A de- 
fect of  vision,  consisting  in  incapability 
of  distinguishing  the  colour  of  blue. 

Acyro'logy,  from  ocxu^oy,  empty,  and 
Xeyof , discourse.  Unmeaning  discussion. 

Ad,  a Latin  preposition  signifying  to. 
In  composition,  the  d is  usually  changed 
into  the  first  letter  of  the  word  to  which 
it  is  prefixed ; e.  g.  accession  for  arfcession, 
a/finity  for  adfinitv,  &c.  The  reason  of 
this  change  is  agreeableness  of  sound. 
Ad  hominem,  i.  e.  to  the  man,  in  logic,  an 
argument  adapted  to  touch  the  prejudices 
of  the  person  addressed.  Ad  inquirendum, 
in  law,  a writ  commanding  inquiry  to  be 
made.  Ad  valorem,  i.  e.  according  to  the 
value : applied  to  duties  or  charges  laid 
upon  goods  at  a certain  rate  per  cent, 
upon  their  value,  in  opposition  to  a spe- 
cific sum  upon  a given  quantity.  Ad  libi- 
tum, i.  e.  at  pleasure. 

A.D.,  abbreviation  of  Anno  Domini,  i.  e. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Ada'gio,  Ital.  from  ad  and  agio,  leisure. 

In  music,  (1.)  A slow  movement. (2.) 

Leisurely  and  with  grace.  When  repeated, 
adagio  adagio,  it  directs  the  movement  to 
be  very  slow. 

Adam,  in  oriental  languages, means  man. 
Adam’s  needle,  the  popular  name  of  the 
yacca,  (q.  v.)  Adam's  apple,  the  popular 
name  of  a species  of  citron ; also  the  pro- 
tuberance in  the  forepart  of  the  throat, 
vulgarly  attributed  to  a piece  of  the  for- 
bidden apple  having  stuck  in  the  throat 
of  Adam!  Adami  morsus  os,  in  anatomy, 
the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Ad' am  ant,  Lat.  adamas,  from  cchotu.a.; , 
a name  given  to  different  stones  of  great 
hardness,  e.g.  the  diamond.  Chaucer  uses 
adamant  for  the  loadstone  ( Jlomaunt  of 
the  llose,  line  1"R2).  In  modem  minera- 
logy the  word  has  no  technical  significa- 
tion 


Adama'ntine,  having  the  qualities  of 
adamant.  Adamantine  spar,  a variety  of 
rhombohedral  corundum,  found  in  India, 
Ava,  China,  &c.,  both  massive  and  crys- 
tallised. Colour  usually  reddish-brown ; 
fracture  foliated  and  sparry,  and  some- 
times vitreous.  It  is  brittle,  and  so  hard 
as  to  cut  rock  crystal.  Sp.  gr.  3 7 to  4 2. 
The  crystals  brought  from  India  are  the 
most  pure. 

Ad'amic,  relating  to  Adam.  Adamic 
earth,  a name  given  to  several  kinds  of 
clay  or  bole  which  are  of  a red  colour,  in 
consequence  of  a mistaken  opinion  that 
Adam  means  “ red  earth.” 

Ad'amites,  in  church  history,  a sect  of 
visionaries  who  pretended  to  establish 
a state  of  innocence,  and,  like  Adam., 
went  naked. 

Adanso'nia,  Ethiopian  sour -gourd; 
monkeys’  bread-tree ; African  calabash- 
tree  : a genus  of  one  species  belonging  to 
the  class  monadelphia,  order  polyandria. 
This  huge  tree  is  a native  of  Africa.  It 
grows  mostly  on  the  western  coast,  from 
the  Niger  to  the  kingdom  of  Benin.  Its 
height  is  rarely  18  feet,  but  its  circum- 
ference is  often  upwards  of  75  feet.  The 
branches  shoot  out  60  or  70  feet,  the  ends 
bending  to  the  ground.  Its  bark  is  mu- 
cilaginous, and  promotes  perspiration.  It 
is  considered  a powerful  antidote  against 
the  epidemic  fevers  of  the  country,  and 
is  used  by  the  negroes,  when  dried  and 
powdered,  as  pepper  on  their  food.  The 
fruit  is  oblong,  pointed  at  both  ends,  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  covered  with  a 
greenish  down,  under  which  is  a ligneous 
rind.  It  hangs  to  the  tree  by  a pedicle 
two  feet  long,  and  contains  a white  spongy 
substance.  The  tree  is  named  from  M. 
Adanson,  who  first  described  it.  The 
native  name  is  baobab,  or  bahobab. 

A'dapis,  one  of  the  extinct  pachyder- 
mata,  found  in  the  gypsum  quarries  of 
Montmartre.  Its  form  nearly  resembles 
that  of  the  hedgehog,  but  it  was  three 
times  the  size  of  that  animal : it  seems  to 
have  formed  a link  connecting  the  pachy- 
dermata  with  the  insectivorous  carnivora. 

A'dab,  a Jewish  month  answering  to 
the  end  of  February  and  beginning  of 
March:  the  twelfth  of  the  sacred,  and 
sixth  of  the  civil  year.  Name,  from  adar, 
to  become  glorious,  in  respect  to  the  exu- 
berance of  vegetation  during  that  month 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine. — Parkhurst. 

Adar'ca,  Adar'< :K,or  Adar'ces, a saltish 
concretion  found  encrusting  the  reeds  and 
grass  in  the  marshes  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Galatia.  It  was  formerly  in  repute  as  a 
medicine  for  freeing  the  skin  from  tetters, 
freckles,  A-c.  Name,  oe.^a.^^xai,  from  a., 
priv.  and  btexu,  to  see,  “ quod  herbas  qui 
uccultet.” 

Adar'con,  an  old  Jewish  coin  worth 
about  15s. 
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Adar'me,  a Spanish  weight,  equal  to 
the  sixteenth  of  an  ounce  : Fr.  demi-gros. 

Adarticula'tion,  Lat.  adarticulatio,  the 
same  with  arthrodia  (q.  v.). 

Ada'tis,  a species  of  fine,  clear  cotton 
cloth,  manufactured  in  India.  The  pieces 
are  fifteen  yards  in  length,  and  three 
quarters  wide. 

Adde'cimate,  from  ad  and  decttnu s, 
tenth.  To  ascertain  the  value  of  tithes. 

Addefh'/sy,  Lat.  addepha'gia,  tcSS'/jy 
and  $ccyai,  the  disease  of  gluttony. 

Adder,  a venomous  serpent  ( vipera ) of 
several  species.  Sax.  cotter,  a serpent  or 
poison. 

Adder-flt,  a name  of  the  dragon-fly 
(i libellida ) sometimes  called  adder-bolt. 

Adder’s-tongue,  a popular  name  of  the 
ophioglossum  (q.  v.);  the  seeds  of  which 
are  produced  on  a spike  resembling  a ser- 
pent’s tongue. 

Adder’s-wort,  bistort  or  snake-weed, 
a species  of  polygonum  (q.  v.)  peculiar  to 
Britain,  and  supposed  to  be  a specific  for 
the  bite  of  a serpent. 

Addex'tratores,  from  ad  and  dextra, 
the  pope’s  mitre-bearers,  who  walk  at  his 
right  hand  when  he  rides  to  visit  the 
churches. — Ducange. 

Addi'tament,  Lat.  additamentwn,  some- 
thing added.  In  anatomy,  forming  the 
same  with  epithysis,  but  now  only  applied 
to  two  portions  of  the  lambdoidal  and 
squamous  sutures  of  the  skull. 

Addition,  Lat.  additio,  augmentation; 
opposed  to  diminution.  1.  In  arithmetic, 
the  uniting  of  two  or  more  numbers  into 
one  sum.  Addition  is  either  simple  or 
compound : the  first  relates  to  quantities 
which  are  all  of  the  same  denomination ; 
and  the  second  to  quantities  which  are  of 
different  denominations.  Addition  forms 
the  first  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  of 

arithmetic. 2.  In  algebra,  the  forming 

of  two  or  more  expressions  into  one,  by 
connecting  them  together  by  means  of 
their  proper  signs  + or  — : e.  g.  the  sum  of 
a and  b is  a — b,  and  the  sum  of  a and  — b 
is  a — b,  which,  in  an  arithmetical  sense  is 

the  difference  of  a and  b. 3.  In  latv, 

a title  annexed  to  a man’s  name,  to  show 
his  rank,  occupation,  or  residence;  e.  g. 

James  Roydd,  Esq.  Surgeon,  London. 

4.  In  music,  a dot  marked  on  the  right  of 
a note,  to  show  that  its  sound  is  to  be 
lengthened  half  as  much  more  as  it  would 

have  been  without  such  mark. 5.  In 

heraldry,  something  added  to  a coat  of 
arms  as  a mark  of  honour : opposed  to 
abatement.  Among  additions  are  reckoned 
bordures,  quarters,  cantons,  gyrons,  piles, 

&C. 6.  In  distilling,  anything  added  to 

the  wash,  or  liquor  in  a state  of  ferment- 
ation. 

Addition  of  ratios  ts  the  same  with 
composition  of  ratios 


Ad'ditive.  Additive  quantities, in  alge- 
bra, are  such  as  have  the  sign  + prefixed 
or  understood. 

Addo'rsed,  from  ad  and  donum.  In  he- 
raldry, having  the  backs  turned  to  each 
other,  e.g.  animals  so  situated. 

Address,  from  ad  and  dirigo  (Fr.  adres- 
ser,  which  corresponds  with  the  Span. 
enderexar,  and.  Ital.  dirizzare).  1.  As  a 
verb,  I.  To  directin  writing,  e.  g.  the  let- 
ter was  addressed  to,  &c.  2.  To  Consign 
to  the  care  of  an  agent  or  factor ; e.  g.  he 
addressed  the  goods  to,  &c.  3.  To  present 
a petition  or  a testimony  of  respect;  e.  g. 
parliament  addressed  her  majesty  in,  &c. 
4.  To  direct  discourse ; e.  g.  he  addressed 

the  jury,  &c. 2.  As  a noun,  1.  A formal 

speech,  as  when  introduced,  e.  g.  he  made 
a neat  address.  2.  Direction  of  a letter, 
including  the  name,  title,  and  place  of 
residence  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended: the  particulars  constitute  a man’s 
address.  3.  A formal  or  written  applica- 
tion, petition,  or  congratulation ; e.  g.  an 
address  of  thanks. 

Addd'cent,  Lat.  adducens,  performing 
the  action  of  adduction : muscles  of  the 
body  which  draw  together  the  parts  of 
the  body  to  which  they  are  attached : 
opposed  to  abducent. 

Adduc'tion,  Lat.  adductio,t\ie  action  by 
which  a part  is  drawn  towards  some  other 
more  principal  part ; the  action  of  the 
adducent  muscles. 

Adddc'tob,  Lat.  from  ad  and  duco,  to 
draw.  A muscle  which  performs  the  ad- 
duction of  the  part  into  which  it  is  in- 
serted; e.g.  adductor  oculi,  a muscle 
which  turns  the  eye  towards  the  nose ; 
adductor  indicis  pedis,  a muscle  which 
pulls  the  fore-toe  inwards  from  the  rest 
of  the  small  toes. 

Ad'eb,  an  Egyptian  Weight  of  210  okes, 
each  of  three  rotolos  ; the  rotolo  is  about 
fotirteen  drams  avoirdupois.  At  Rosetta 
the  adeb  is  only  150  okes. 

Adela,  the  generic  name  of  a beautiful 
little  butterfly,  lepidoptera.  It  occurs  in 
woods,  and  is  said  to  appear  with  the 
leafing  of  the  oak.  There  are  several 
species,  all  beautiful.  Name,  ocS-gXog, 
obscure : belongs  to  the  tincites  of  La- 
treille. 

Adelanta'do,  Spanish,  a governor  or 
lieutenant-governor  of  a province. 

Ade'lia,  Adella,  a genus  of  sliruba- 
ceous  plants,  natives  of  Jamaica.  Class 
diceda,  order  monadelphia.  Name,  from 
ec,  not,  and  inXog,  obvious,  in  reference 
to  the  obscure  nature  of  the  fructification. 
There  are  three  species. 

Adeling,  a title  of  honour  given  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors  to  the  children  of  princes 
and  young  nobles.  It  is  compounded  of 
adel,‘ or  rather  cethel,  the  Teutonic  tern 
for  noble  or  illustrious , and  ling,  young. 
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Ad'euie,  the  Spanish  name  for  one 
who  predicted  the  fortunes  of  individuals 
by  the  flight  and  singing  of  birds,  and 
other  circumstances.  The  Adelites  were 
also  called  Almogancns. 

Adelium,  a genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  helopii  of  Latreille. 

Adel'phia,  from  ceSeXipo e,  a brother. 
Cognate.  In  botany,  a collection  of  sta- 
mens into  a bundle  or  brotherhood. 

Adelphians,  adelphiani,  a sect  of  Chris- 
tians, whose  peculiar  tenet  was  to  fast  on 
the  sabbath. 

Adem'ption,  from  ad  and  emo,  to  take. 
In  the  civil  law,  the  revocation  of  a grant, 
&c. 

Adenal'gia,  from  cthry,  a gland,  and 
x\ya;,  pain.  A pain  seated  in  a gland. 

Adenanthi'ea,  from  aSry,  a gland,  and 
otvdo a flower.  Glandflower:  a genus 
of  stove  shrubs,  of  three  species ; natives 
of  the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon.  Class, 
decandria,  order,  monogynia. 

The  A.  pavonina  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  handsomest  trees  of  India,  and 
commonly  lives  200  years.  The  seeds 
are  very  beautiful ; and  from  their 
equality  in  weight  (each  = 4 grains) 
they  are  used  by  goldsmiths  as  weights. 
Aden'iform,  Eat.  adeniformis,  of  a 
gland-like  shape. 

Aden  i'tis,  from  cc^'/iv,  a gland.  Inflam- 
mation of  a gland. 

Adeno'graphy,  from  atS'-jv,  a gland,  and 
y^oupw,  to  describe.  That  which  treats  of 
the  glands. 

Ad'enoid,  from  ctiiry,  a gland,  and  UtSef, 
form.  Resembling  a gland. 

Adenol'ogy,  from  oeZry,  a gland,  and 
Xoyo;,  discourse.  The  doctrine,  nature, 
and  use  of  the  glands. 

ADENoi-HAP.YNGi'TiSjfrom  ccSf/v,a  gland, 
and  tpccevyv^,  the  pharynx.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx. 

Adenophtha'lmi a,  from  ochry,  a gland, 
and  otpBotX/woo; , the  eye.  Inflammation  of 
the  Meibomian  glands. 

Ad'enos,  a species  of  cotton  from  Aleppo : 
called  also  marine  cotton. 

Ad'enose,  1 Eat. adenosus.  Glandiform: 
Ad'enocs,  i having  the  shape  of  a ker- 
nel, or  gland. 

ADENosTV'LEas,  Gr.  iy,  a gland,  and 
trrvXo a style.  A subdivision  of  compo- 
site plants;  the  branches  of  the  style  are 
covered  with  long  glandular  hair. 

Adephag.e,  the  first  primary  and 
numerous  division  of  coleopterous  insects, 
all  of  which  agree  in  being  voracious; 
whence  the  name  from  a.’bria.yo; , vora- 
cious. The  adephaga  of  Clairville,  corres- 
ponds with  carnivora  of  Cuvier. 

Adeit,  from  ad  and  auto.  A name  as- 


sumed by  alchymista,  who  had  attained 
extraordinary  skill  in  alchymicol  re- 
searches. The  term  is  now  used  m a 
wider  sense,  to  denote  great  proficiency, 
especially  in  some  art. 

Ad'eps,  Lat.  Fat ; a concrete  oily  mat- 
ter which  is  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
adipose  tissue.  It  differs  in  its  physic;il 
properties  in  different  animals,  and  in  the 
same  animal  at  different  ages  • it  is  white 
and  insipid  in  the  young,  and  has  a deeper 
colour  and  stronger  taste  in  those  of 
greater  age.  Excessive  fatness  constitutes 
a disease,  called  polysarcia ; and  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  fat  generally  does  not 
indicate  disease. 

Adessena'rians,  from  adesse,  to  be  pre- 
sent. In  church  history,  a sect  who  hold 
the  real  presence  of  Christ’s  body  in  the 
eucliarist,  but  not  by  trarisubstantiation. 

Adeect'ed,  in  Algebra,  consisting  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
e.  g.  x2  4-  ax  + b = o,  is  an  adjected  qua- 
dratic equation  : it  contains  both  the  first 
and  second  powers  of  x. 

Adeili a'tion,  from  ad  and  Jilius,  a son. 
A Gothic  custom,  whereby  the  children 
of  a former  marriage  are  put  upon  equal- 
ity with  those  of  the  second  marriage. 
This  is  otherwise  called  unio  prolitim,  and 
is  still  retained  in  Germany  under  the 
name  of  einkindschafft. 

Adhe'sion,  Eat.  adhatsio.  In  physics, 
the  force  with  which  two  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  remain  attached  to  each 
other,  when  they  are  brought  into  con- 
tact: distinct  from  cohesion,  which  is  the 
force  uniting  together  the  particles  of  a 
homogeneous  body.  In  surgery,  the  re- 
union of  divided  parts,  by  a kind  of 
inflammation  called  the  adhesive.  In 
pathology,  the  morbid  union  of  contiguous 
parts,  by  means  of  adhesive  inflammation. 

Adian'tem,  maidenhair:  a genus  of 
thin-leaved  ferns,  consisting  of  about  fif- 
teen species,  most  of  which  belong  to  hot 
climates.  The  only  native  specimen  is 
the  A.  capillus  veneris,  formerly  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  syrup  of  capillaire ; 
a hardy  perennial.  Flowers  from  May  to 
July ; class  cryptogamia,  order  Jiliccs. 
Name,  aS;avrov,  from  «,  not,  and 
Sictivtu,  to  grow  wet ; the  leaves  not  being 
easily  wetted. 

Adiaph'orists,  \ from  a.htzCt>°oz,  indif- 

AniArn'oRiTEs,  i ferent.  Moderate  Lu- 
therans: the  name  given  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury to  the  followers  of  Melancthon,  who 
was  more  pacific  than  Luther. 

Adiaph'oresis,  ) from  a,,  not,  ahd  Six. 

Adiaphro'sis,  ) ao^uu,  to  dissipate. 
In  medicine,  deficient  perspiration. 

Adiaph'oroes,  from  a.'&ta.Qoqos,  indif- 
ferent. In  chemistry,  synonymous  with 
neutral. 
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Adiapneu'stia,  from  «,  not,  and 
rftcu,  to  perspire.  In  medicine,  dimi- 
nution or  obstruction  of  perspiration. 

Adiarrhie'a,  from  a,,  not,  and  S/ocggsa, 
to  flow  through.  In  medicine,  suppres- 
sion of  any  of  the  natural  evacuations. 

Ad  Infin  itum,  a Latin  phrase,  meaning 
indefinitely,  or  to  infinity. 

Ad  Inquire?;  dum,  a writ  to  command 
inquiry  concerning  something  connected 
with  a cause  in  a court  of  law. 

Adipoceration,  the  process  of  being 
converted  into  adipocere. 

Adipoce're,  j from  adeps,  fat,  and  cera 

Ad'ipocire,  ) (Fr.  cire),  wax.  A pecu- 
liar substance,  intermediate  between  fat 
and  wax,  and  closely  resembling  sperma- 
ceti. It  results  from  the  spontaneous 
conversion  of  animal  matter  when  ex- 
posed to  running  water,  or  more  speedily 
by  maceration  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is 
produced  also,  but  not  so  rapidly,  by 
heaping  together  large  masses  of  animal 
matter;  as  was  exemplified,  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  on  the  removal  of  the  bodies 
from  the  Cimetifere  des  Innocens  in  Paris, 
in  1787.  When  the  cofiBn-lids  were  taken 
off,  the  bodies  were  found  flattened  into 
irregular  masses  of  soft,  ductile,  greyish- 
white  matter,  resembling  common  white 
cheese.  All  the  soft  parts  -were  converted 
into  this  substance ; the  bones  were  fran- 
gible ; and  no  trace  of  viscera  remained: 
all  were  confused  together,  and  blended 
in  a common  mass  of  adipocere. 

Adipocekb-mineral,  a fatty  mineral 
matter,  found  in  the  argillaceous  iron  ore 
of  Merthyr:  inodorous  when  cold,  but 
when  heated  it  emits  a slightly  bitumi- 
nous odour.  Fuses  at  160°  Fah. 

Adipose,  ) Lat.  adiposus,  from  adeps, 

Adipous,  ) fatty  : e.  g.  the  adipose  mem- 
brane is  the  tissue  containing  the  fat  in 
its  cells  in  the  animal  body : the  adipose 
ducts  contain  the  fat. 

Adip'sy,  Gr.  cchf^a,.  In  medicine,  ab- 
sence of  thirst;  mostly  symptomatic  of 
brain  diseases. 

Adip'son,  from  a..  not,  and  S/vJ/at, 
thirst.  A medicine  which  allays  thirst, 
e.  g.  liquorice. 

Adit,  Lat.  aditus,  from  ad  and  eo,  to  go. 
The  horizontal  entrance  to  a mine,  some- 
times called  the  drift.  It  is  usually  made 
in  the  side  of  a hill.  The  term  is  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  air-shaft. 

Adjacent-angle,  in  geometry,  an  angle 
immediately  contiguous  to  another,  so 
that  one  side  is  connected  to  both  angles. 

Ad'jective,  Lat.  adjectivum  quasi  ad- 
junctivum.  Adjective  colours . in  dyeing,  pre 
inch  as  require  to  be  fixed  by  some  base 
or  mordant. 

Adjournment.  1.  The  closing  of  a ses- 
sion of  a public  or  official  body.  2.  The 
time  or  interval  during  which  a particular 


official  body  intermits  its  business.  The 
close  of  a session  of  parliament  is  called  a 
prorogation : the  close  of  a parliament  is 
a dissolution  ; an  intermission  of  business 
for  a definite  time  is  an  adjournment. 
Parliament  has  the  privilege  of  adjourn- 
ing itself,  but  its  prorogation  is  the  act 
of  the  sovereign. 

Adjudication,  the  act  of  trying  and 
determining  judicially.  1.  The  decision 

of  a court. 2.  In  Scotch  law,  an  action  by 

which  a creditor  attaches  the  heritable 
estate  of  his  debtor,  or  his  debtor’s  heir, 
in  security  of  the  payment  of  the  debt; 
or  an  action  by  which  the  holder  of  an 
heritable  right,  labouring  under  a defect 

of  form,  may  supply  that  defect. 3. 

Transferring  the  property  of  a thing  sold 
by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Adjunct,  Lat.  adjunctus,  joined,  from 
adjungo,  to  join  to.  1.  Literally,  some- 
thing added  to  another,  but  not  essen- 
tially a part  of  it,  e.  g.  water  in  a sponge 
is  an  adjunetto  the  sponge. 2.  Inmeta- 

physics, a quantity  of  a body,  or  of  the 
mind,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  e.  g. 
colour,  weight,  form,  &c.  in  the  body,  and 

thinking  in  the  mind, are  adjuncts. 3. 

In  ethics,  adjuncts  are  what  are  otherwise 
called  circumstances  : these  are  reckoned 
seven,  viz.  quis,  quid,  ubi,quibus,  auxiliis, 

cur,  quomodo,  quando. 4.  In  grammar , 

words  added  to  other  words  to  amplify 
the  force  of  other  words,  e.  g.  the  histoiy 
of  the  French  revolution.  The  words  in 
italics  are  adjuncts  to  history. — Webster. 

5.  In  music,  the  word  is  employed  to 

denominate  the  relation  between  tlie 
principal  mode,  and  the  modes  of  its  two- 
fifths. 

In  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  there  are  twelve  members  called 
adjuncts  attached  to  the  study  of  some 
particular  science.  Geometry,  astro- 
nomy, mechanics,  chemistry,  botany, 
and  anatomy,  have  each  two  members. 
These  appointments  were  instituted  in 
1716. 

The  Roman  adjunct  deities  were  in- 
ferior deities,  added  as  assistants  to  the 
principal  gods;  e.  g.  Bcllona  to  Mars; 
the  Cabiri  to  Vulcan;  the  Lares  to  the 
Good  Genius,  and  the  Lcmures  to  the 
Evil. 

Ad  Jura  Regis.  In  laiv,  a writ  which 
lies  for  a clerk  presented  to  a living  by 
the  sovereign,  against  those  tvlio  en- 
deavour to  eject  him  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  sovereign’s  title. 

Adjustment.  The  act  of  adjusting: 
settlement,  e.  g.  of  a loss  incurred  at  sea, 
by  the  insured.  In  this  case,  it  is  usual 
for  the  insurer  to  indorse  upon  the  policy, 
“Adjusted  this  loss  at  £ — per  cent,  pay 
able  at days.  M.  N.”  This  is  con- 

sidered as  a note  of  hand,  and,  as  such,  is 
primd  facie  evidence  of  the  debt. 
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Ad'jutage,  from  ad  and  jacio,jactus,  1 

Aj'utage,  from  Fr.  ajouter,  to  join.  j 
The  tube  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  a vessel, 
through  which  the  water  of  a fountain  is 
to  be  played.  It  is  by  its  means  that  the 
water  is  "directed  into  any  desired  figure, 
so  that  the  diversity  of  fountains  consists 
chiefly  in  the  different  structure  of  their 
adjutages. 

Au'juTiNT,  Lat.  adjutans,  aiding.  In 
military  affairs,  an  officer  who  assists  the 
major  by  receiving  and  communicating 
orders,  and  therefore  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  aid-major.  Each  battalion  of 
foot  and  regiment  of  horse  has  an  ad- 
jutant, who  receives  orders  from  the 
brigade-major,  to  communicate  to  the 
colonel  and  subalterns.  He  places  guards, 
receives  and  distributes  ammunition,  as- 
signs places  of  rendezvous,  &c. 

Adjutant-General  is  the  chief  ad- 
jutant : he  is  to  an  army  what  the  ad- 
jutant is  to  a regiment. 

Ad'jtjtants-Genehal,  among  the  Je- 
suits, were  a select  body  of  fathers  who 
resided  with  the  general  of  the  order,  each 
of  whom  had  a province  or  country  as- 
signed to  his  care.  Their  business  was 
to  keep  up  correspondence  with  such 
countries  by  means  of  their  delegates  and 
emissaries,  and  give  information  of  state 
occurrences  to  the  father-general. 

Adjutorium,  Lat.  from  ad  and  juvo.  In 
anatomy,  a name  given  to  the  humerus 
from  its  usefulness  in  lifting  the  arm. 

Adjuvant,  Lat.  adjuvans,  helping.  Ad- 
jutant : applied  to  an  ingredient  intro- 
duced into  a medical  prescription,  to  aid 
the  operation  of  the  principal  ingredient 
or  basis. 

Adlega'tion,  Lat.  ad  and  legatio,  from 
lego,  to  send.  In  the  public  laics  of  the 
German  Empire,  a right  claimed  by  the 
states,  and  by  some  princes,  of  joining 
their  own  ministers  with  those  of  the 
emperor  in  all  negotiations  where  the 
interests  of  the  empire  are  concerned. 

Adman  uen'sis,  from  ad  and  manus,  the 
hand.  In  old  law  books,  a term  denoting 
laymen,  who  sware  by  laying  their  hands 
on  the  bible;  whereas  the  clergy  were 
forbidden  to  swear  so,  their  word  being 
deemed  equal  to  an  oath. 

Admeasurement,  from  ad  and  measure- 
ment. In  law,  the  adjustment  of  shares  of 
something  to  be  divided ; e.g.  Admeasure- 
ment of  dower  takes  place  when  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  claims  more  than  belongs 
to  her  as  dower : Admeasurement  of  pasture 
takes  place  when  any  one  of  the  persons 
who  have  title  to  a common  pasture,  puts 
more  cattle  to  feed  upon  it  than  he  ought. 
These  take  place  by  writ  of  admeasurement, 
addressed  to  the  sheriff. 

Admin  icula'tor,  Lat.  from  adminicular, 
to  give  help.  In  church  history,  an  officer, 
otherwise  called  the  Advocate  of  the  poor. 


Administration,  the  act  of  administer - 
ing  ; management  or  government  of  public 

affairs;  the  office  of  an  administrator. 

2.  The  executive  part  of  a government, 
consisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  powers,  the  general  super- 
intendence of  national  affairs  and  the 

enforcement  of  laws. 3.  The  persons 

collectively  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  super- 
intendence of  public  affairs : the  chief 
magistrate  and  his  council,  as  in  America ; 
the  council  alone,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

i.  The  management  of  the  estate 

of  an  intestate  person,  alunatic,  &c. , under 
a commission  from  the  proper  authority. 

5.  Among  ecclesiastics,  the  power  with 

which  a parson  is  invested  both  as  re- 
gards the  temporalities  and  spiritualities 

of  his  cure. 6.  In  commerce,  the  name 

given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  staple 
magazine  at  Calao,  in  Peru,  where  all 
ships  loaded  with  European  goods  were 
required  to  unload  and  pay  duties. 

Administrator,  Lat.  from  ad  and  min- 
ister. In  law,  the  person  to  whom  the 
goods,  &c.,of  a person  who  died  intestate 
are  entrusted.  He  must  give  account  of 
the  same  when  required.  The  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  when  the  person  dies,  is 
regularly  to  grant  administration ; but,  if 
the  deceased  has  goods  in  several  dioceses, 
administration  must  be  granted  by  the 
archbishop  in  the  prerogative  court.  The 
persons  to  whom  administration  is 
granted,  are  first  the  next  of  kin  to  the 

deceased,  and  then  to  a creditor. 2.  In 

Scotch  law,  a tutor,  curator,  or  guardian, 
having  the  care  of  one  who  is  incapable 
of  acting  for  himself. — Administrator  is 
used  in  several  other  senses,  e.  g.  an 
advocate  of  a church ; a person  appointed 
to  manage  the  revenues  of  an  hospital,  or 
other  charitable  institution ; a prince  who 
enjoys  the  revenues  of  a secularized 
bislioprick  ; the  regent  of  a state  during 
a minority,  or  a vacancy  of  the  throne. 

Administratrix,  a female  who  adminis- 
ters upon  the  estate  of  an  intestate  person. 

Ad'miral,  an  officer  who  commands  the 
naval  forces,  and  decides  all  maritime 
causes.  According  to  Ducangc,  the 
Sicilians  were  the  first,  and  the  Genoese 
the  next,  who  gave  this  name  to  the 
commanders  of  their  fleets;  deriving  it 
from  the  Ar.  imir,  or  amir,  a commander, 
a designation  applicable  to  any  com- 
manding officer;  hence  low  Lat.  amira, 
amiras,  admiral  is,  Sp.  and  Port,  admirante, 
Fr.  amiral : the  termination  al,  is  probably 
from  oc\ f,  the  sea.  The  admiral  has  the 
same  authority  over  the  maritime  forces, 
that  a general  has  over  the  land  forces. 
There  are  three  ranks  of  admirals,  the 
admiral,  the  vice-admiral,  and  rear- 
admiral,  besides  the  lord  high  admiral. 
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■who  is  the  ninth  great  officer  of  state  in 
England.  He  superintends  all  maritime 
affairs,  and  has  the  government  of  the 
navy ; but  this  office  is  now  executed  by  a 
certain  number  of  commissioners,  called 
lords  of  the  admiralty.  These  have  juris- 
diction  over  all  maritime  causes,  and 
commission  naval  officers.  The  office  of 
lord  high  admiral  was  held  by  William 
IV.,  while  duke  of  Clarence,  in  1827,  and 
following  year.  The  admiral  of  the  fleet  is 
the  highest  officer  under  the  admiralty : 
when  he  embarks  on  an  expedition,  the 
■union  flag  is  displayed  at  the  main-top- 
gallant mast-head.  The  vice-admiral  is  an 
officer  next  in  rank  to  the  admiral : he  has 
command  of  the  second  squadron,  and 
carries  his  flag  at  the  foretop-gallant 
mast-head.  This  name  is  given  also  to 
certain  officers,  who  have  power  to  hold 
courts  of  vice-admiralty  in  various  parts 
of  the  British  dominions : there  are  up- 
wards of  twenty  such.  Appeal  lies  from 
their  sentence  or  award  to  the  admiralty 
court  in  London.  The  rear-admiral,  next 
in  rank  to  the  vice-admiral,  has  command 
of  the  third  squadron,  and  carries  his  flag 
at  the  mizentop-gallant  mast-head.  Ad- 
mirals on  shore  receive  military  honours, 
and  rank  with  generals  of  the  army. 
Admiral  is  also  an  appellation  given  to  the 
most  considerable  ship  of  a fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, or  of  fishing  vessels. 

Admiral,  in  conchology,  the  popular 
name  of  a sub-genus  of  magnificent  shells 
of  the  volute  genus  ( voluta ).  There  are 
four  species : the  grand-admiral,  the  orange- 
admiral,  the  vice-admiral,  and  the  extra- 
admiral.  The  first  is  of  an  elegant  white 
enamel,  variegated  with  bands  of  yellow, 
which  represent  in  some  measure  the 
colours  of  the  flag  of  a man-of-war.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  vice-admiral  by 
a denticulated  line,  running  along  the 
middle  of  the  largest  yellow  band.  The 
orange-admiral  has  more  yellow  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  the  bands  of  the  extra- 
admiral run  into  each  other. In  entomo- 

logy, a species  of  “ butterfly,  which  lays 
her  eggs  in  the  nettle.” 

Ad'miraltv,  the  office  of  the  lord  high 
admiral,  which  is  discharged  (usually)  by 
seven  commissioners,  called  lords  of  the 
admiralty. 

Admiralty  Court,  or  Court  or  Ad- 
miralty, is  the  supreme  court  for  the 
trial  of  maritime  causes,  held  before  the 
lord  high  admiral,  or  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty. All  crimes  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  or  in  rivers  beneath  the  bridge,  next 
the  sea,  are  cognisable  only  in  this  court : 
trial  by  judge  and  jury.  Subordinate  to 
this  court,  there  is  another  of  equity, 
called  court-merchant,  wherein  all  causes 
between  merchants  are  decided,  agreeable 
tc  the  rules  of  the  civil  law.  In  the 
'nited  States  of  America,  there  is  no 


admiralty  court  distinct  from  the  others ; 
the  district  courts  are  invested  with  ad- 
miralty powers.  The  prize  court,  which 
decides  causes  relating  to  prizes  in  time 
of  war,  is  a separate  court  from  the  court 
of  admiralty,  but  is  usually  presided  over 
by  the  same  judge. 

Admira'tion,  in  grammar,  the  character 
( ! ) used  after  a word,  or  at  the  close  of  a 
sentence,  or  a remarkable  or  emphatic 
nature,  is  called  a point,  or  note  of  admira- 
tion. 

Admis'sion,  Xat.  admissio,  from  ad  and 
mitto,  admittance.  1.  Among  ecclesiastics, 
the  act  of  a bishop’s  admitting  a clerk  to 
be  qualified  for  a cure  : this  is  done  after 
examination,  by  pronouncing  the  formula 
admitto  tehabilem.  Any  person  presuming 
to  be  admitted  without  episcopal  ordina- 
tion forfeits  1001. 2.  Among  logicians, 

&c.,  grant  of  an  argument  or  proposition 
not  fully  proved. 

Admittendo  CLERico.awrit  granted  to 
a person  who  has  recovered  his  right  of 
presentation  in  the  common  pleas  : it  di- 
rects the  bishop  or  metropolitan  to  admit 
his  clerk. 

Admittendo  in  Socium.  a writ  asso- 
ciating certain  notable  persons  of  the 
county  to  the  justice*  of  the  assize  already 
appointed. 

Admixtion,  Lat.  udmixtio,  of  ad  and 
misceo.  The  union  of  substances  by  mix- 
ing them.  The  admixed  bodies  retain 
their  characteristic  properties  : they  un- 
dergo no  chemical  change,  as  they  do  in 
composition. 

Admoni'tion,  Lat.  admonitio,  of  ad  and 
moneo.  A part  of  church  discipline,  which 
consists  principally  in  warning  an  offender 
of  his  irregularities.  By  the  ancient 
canons,  nine  admonitions  were  necessary 
before  excommunication. 

Admortization,  from  ad  and  mors, 
death.  The  reduction  of  property  in  lands 
or  tenements  to  mortmain  (q.  v.)  • 

Adnas'cent,  Lat.  adnascens.  Growing 
to  some  other  thing. 

Ad'nata,  Lat.  from  ad  and  nascor  to 
grow.  1.  In  anatomy,  one  of  the  coats  of 
the  eye,  called  also  albuginea.  It  is  that 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers 

the  scelerotic  coat.- 2.  Such  parts  of 

animal  or  vegetable  bodies  as  are  usual 
and  natural,  as  hair,  wool,  horns  ; or  acci- 
dental, as  fungus,  and  the  several  epi- 

sitical  plants. 3.  In  horticulture,  offsets 

of  plants  germinating  underground,  as 
from  the  lily,  narcissus,  hyacinth,  and 
afterwards  grow  to  the  roots. 

Ad'nate,  Lat.  adnatus,  grown  to.  Ap- 
plied to  parts  which  appear  to  grow  to 
other  parts : e.  g.  in  botany,  -when  a leaf 
adheres  to  the  branch  or  stem  by  the  sur- 
face or  disc  itself ; or  when  the  stipules 
are  fixed  to  the  petioles. 

Adolecera,  a genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
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*ects.  Name,  from  ubo>.o;  and  xl^ovs, 
In  reference  to  the  form  of  the  antcnnce. 
Belongs  to  the  elaterides  of  Latreille. 

Adon'ai,  a Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and  Sy- 
rian name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  meaning 
Lord  or  Sustainer. 

Ado'nia  ancient  festivals  kept  in 
honour  of  Adonis,  by  females,  who  spent 
two  days  in  lamentations  and  the  most 
infamous  pleasures.  These  Adonia  were 
celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
Syrians,  Sicilians,  &c. 

Ado'nic,  1 pertaining  to  Adonis,  the 

Adone'an,  j favourite  of  Venus.  Adonic 
is  applied  to  a kind  of  short  verse,  consist- 
ing of  a dactyl,  and  a spondee  or  trochee, 
e.  g.  rurd  jftvtntus.  It  was  originally  used 
in  bewailing  the  fate  of  Adonis. 

Ado'nis,  pheasant’s-eye,  or  bird’s-eye. 
A genus  of  plants  of  the  class  polyandria, 
order  polygynia.  There  are  eight  species, 
resembling  the  anemone  in  appearance, 
but  smaller.  The  A.  autumnalis,  an  an- 
nual common  in  our  gardens,  is  the  only 
British  specimen.  Name,  abut  is,  the  my- 
thological youth,  from  whose  blood  it  is 
fabled  to  have  sprung. 

Ado'nists,  among  critics,  a party  who 
maintained  that  the  Hebrew  points  ordi- 
narily annexed  to  the  consonants  of  the 
word'  Jehovah  are  not  the  natural  points 
belonging  to  that  word,  and  that  they  do 
not  express  the  true  pronunciation  of  it. 

Adopt'er,  a two-necked  chemical  ves- 
sel, placed  between  a retort  and  receiver, 
to  lengthen  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
thereby  give  more  space  to  elastic  vapours. 

Adoptians,  a sect  which  held  that,  with 
regard  to  his  human  nature,  Christ  was  not 
the  natural,  but  the  adoptive  son  of  God. 

Adoption,  Lat.  adoptio,  from  ad  and 
opto,  to  choose.  1.  The  act  whereby  one 
man  makes  another  his  heir,  giving  him 
all  the  rights  of  a son.  Adoption  was 
common  among  the  Greeks  and  Homans, 
who  had  many  regulations  concerning  it. 
The  Lacedemonian  law  required  that  it 
should  be  confirmed  before  their  kings  ; 
at  Athens,  slaves,  madmen,  and  persons 
under  age  were  incapable  of  adopting ; 
and  at  Rome,  adoptions  were  confirmed 
before  the  praetor  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  or  by  a rescript  from  the  emperor. 
The  adopter,  besides,  was  required  to  be 
at  least  eighteen  years  the  senior  of  the 
adopted,  and  the  natural  father  required 
to  renounce  all  authority  over  his  son, 
and  consent  to  his  translation  into  the 
family  of  the  adopter.  The  various  cere- 
monies of  adoption  have  given  rise  to 
many  kinds  of  it:  e.g.  adoption  by  testa- 
ment, the  appointment  of  a person  to  be 
heir  by  will,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
the  name,  &c.  of  the  adopter:  adoption 
by  matrimony,  the  taking  the  children  by 
a former  marriage  into  the  condition  of  | 


children  of  the  second  marriage  : adop- 
tion by  baptism,  the  spiritual  affinity  con- 
tracted by  godfathers  was  supposed  to 
entitle  the  godchild  to  a share  of  the  god 
father’s  estate  : adoption  by  hair  was  per- 
formed by  cutting  off  the  hair  of  a person, 
and  giving  it  to  the  adoptive  father : 
adoption  by  arms,  an  ancient  ceremony  of 
presenting  a suit  of  armour  to  one  for  his 
merit  or  valour,  which  laid  the  person 
under  an  obligation  to  defend  the  giver 
Among  the  Turks,  the  ceremony  of  adop 
tion  is  performed  by  obliging  the  person 
adopted  to  pass  through  the  shirt  of  the 
adopter.  In  France,  the  adopter  must 
have  neither  children  nor  other  legiti- 
mate descendants. 

Adoption  is  also  used  for  many  kinds 
of  admission  to  a more  intimate  relation, 
as  the  admission  into  hospitals,  particu- 
larly that  of  Lyons,  and  is,  therefore,  very 
nearly  equivalent  to  reception. 

Adora'tion,  Lat.  adoratio.  The  act  of 
worshipping;  the  worship  paid  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  Among  the  Jews,  adora- 
tion was  performed  by  bowing,  kneeling, 
and  prostration.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
devotee,  with  his  head  veiled  or  covered, 
applied  the  right  hand  to  his  lips,  the 
forefinger  resting  on  the  thumb,  which 
was  erect,  and  then  bowing  he  turned 
round  from  left  to  right.  The  Gauls 
thought  it  more  religious  to  turn  from 
right  to  left : the  Greeks  to  worship  with 
their  heads  uncovered.  The  Christians 
copied  the  Grecian  rather  than  the  Ro- 
man mode,  and  universally  uncover  when 
they  perform  any  act  of  adoration.  In 
modern  times  adoration  is  paid  to  the 
pope  by  kissing  his  foot,  and  to  a prince 
by  kneeling  and  kissing  his  hand.  The 
word  has  been  sometimes  used  in  the 
sense  of  acclamation,  e.  g.  a pope  is  said 
to  be  elected  by  adoration,  when  he  is 
elected  by  sudden  acclamation,  without 
scrutiny. 

Adorium,  a genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects ; the  species  are  foreign.  The  ado- 
rium is  included  among  the  isopodes  of 
Latreille. 

Adoscula'tion,  Lat.  adosculatio,  from 
ad  and  osculum,  a kiss.  A term  used  by 
naturalists  to  denote  impregnation  by 
mere  external  contact:  this  takes  place 
in  many  birds  and  fishes.  It  is  also  used 
in  botany  for  the  impregnation  of  the 
plant  by  the  falling  of  the  farina  on  the 
pistils  ;"  and  also  for  the  insertion  of  one 
part  of  a plant  into  another. 

Ados'sed,  English  of  adossie,  part,  of 
adosser,  to  place  back  to  hack ; dos,  the 
back.  A heraldic  term  denoting  two 
figures  or  bearings  placed  back  to  back. 

Ado'xa,  j Moscliatel:  a genus  of  a 

Ado'xia,  I hardy  perennial  plant,  pe 
culiar  to  Britain;  class  octandria,  order 
tetragynid.  Name,  m,  without,  and  t* 
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glory,  from  the  humble  aspect  of  this  little 
flower.  There  is  only  one  species,  the 
A.  moschatellina,  so  called  from  its  smell- 
ing like  musk.  It  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  bastard  fumitory ; grows  in  shady 
places. 

Ad  pondus  omnium,  literally,  “ to  the 
weight  of  the  whole.”  These  words  after 
the  name  of  any  ingredient,  in  a medical 
prescription,  signify  that  the  -weight  of 
such  ingredients  is  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  others  put  together. — Lot. 

An  quod  damnum,  literally,  “ to  what 
damage.”  The  name  of  a writ  issued 
before  certain  liberties  are  granted,  as,  a 
fair,  market,  &c.,  ordering  the  sheriff  to 
inquire  what  damage  may  be  caused  by 
such  grant. — Lat. 

Adpres'sed,  Lat.  adpressus.  Appressed : 
pressed  close  together ; applied  to  branches 
or  leaves,  when  they  rise  nearly  parallel 
to  the  stem,  and  are  close  to  it,  e.  g.  the 
branches  of  the  Genista  tinctoria  and 
leaves  of  the  Thlaspi  campestris. 

Adrift,  a nantical  term  denoting  the 
condition  of  a vessel  broken  from  her 
moorings.  It  is  the  participle  of  the  Sax. 
verb  adrift  an,  to  drive. 

Adroga'tion,  a species  of  adoption 
among  the  Romans,  by  which  a person 
was  admitted  to  the  relationship  of  a son, 
derived  from  ad  and  rogo,  to  ask ; in  refer- 
ence to  the  questions  put  to  the  parties. 

Adstriction,  Lat.  adstrictio,  from 
stringo,  to  bind.  In  medicine,  1.  The 
action  of  an  astringent. 2.  Constipa- 

tion 

Adul  a'ria,  the  moonstone  of  lapidaries : 
a transparent  white-coloured  variety  of 
prismatic  feldspar,  with  a silvery  or 
pearly  opalescence.  The  finest  crystals 
are  found  at  Adula,  the  summit  of  St. 
Gothard.  The  sunstone  of  the  lapidaries 
is  the  Siberian  variety  of  Adularia ; it  is 
of  a yellowish  colour,  and  numberless 
golden  specks  appear  distributed  through- 
out it. 

Adult,  Lat.  adultus,  grown  to  matu- 
rity: oleo,  to  grow'.  Among  civilians,  a 
person  upwards  of  14  years  of  age.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  animals  and  plants 
at  a state  of  maturity. 

Adult'erv,  Lat.  adulterium,  from  ad  and 
alter,  other.  The  crime  of  married  per- 
sons, whether  husband  or  wife,  who 
violate  their  marriage  vow  by  inconti- 
nence. In  Europe  and  America,  adultery 
is  reckoned  a private  offence : none  but 
the  husband  being  allowed  to  intermeddle ; 
and  except  in  Scotland,  though  the  hus- 
band be  guilty  of  adultery, the  wife  is  not 
allowed  to  prosecute  him  for  the  same. 
In  England  adultery  is  a spiritual  offence, 
ard  therefore  the  injured  party  can  have 
no  other  redress  than  to  bring  an  action 
of  damages  auainst  the  adulterer,  and  to 
divorce  and  strip  the  adulteress  of  her 


dower. — See  Divorce.  In  scriptural  lan- 
guage, adultery  is  sometimes  used  for 
idolatry,  and  at  other  times  for  any  spe- 
cies of  unchastity.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
divines  interpret  the  seventh  command- 
ment. 

Adultery,  in  church  affairs,  means  the 
thrusting  a person  into  a bislioprick  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  bishop. 

Adumbra'tion,  umbra.  In  heraldry/,  a 
figure  painted  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
ground  of  the  field,  but  darker. 

Adus'tion,  Lat.  adustio,  from  ad  and 
wo,  to  burn.  In  surgery,  the  same  with 
caxiterisation  (q.  v.) 

Adva'nce,  from  ad  and  van,  the  front. 
In  commerce,  1.  To  supply  beforehand,  to 

furnish  on  credit. 2.  Additional  price 

or  profit  on  the  prime  cost  of  goods. 

3.  Money  paid  before  goods  are  delivered 
upon  consignment.  This  is  usually  from 
a half  to  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  consigned. 

Advance-ditch,  1 In  fortifications,  that 

Advance-moat,  ] drawn  round  the 
glacis  or  esplanade  of  a place. 

Advancement,  in  law,  provision  made 
by  a parent  for  a child,  by  gift  of  property, 
during  the  parent’s  life,  to  w'hich  the 
child  would  be  entitled,  as  heir,  after  the 
parent’s  death. 

Ad'vent,  Lat.  adventus,  from  ad  and 
venio,  to  come.  A coming : appropriately 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  intended 
as  a season  of  devotion,  with  reference  to 
the  past  and  future  coming  of  Christ,  and 
includes  four  sabbaths  before  Christmas, 
beginning  at  St.  Andrew’s  day,  or  on  the 
sabbath  next  before  or  after  it  according 
to  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  25tii 
of  December  falls. 

Adventit'ious,  Lat.  adventitius,  extra- 
ordinary. Added  extrinsically,  e.  g. 
among  civilians , goods  which  are  acquired 
accidentally,  are  said  to  be  adventitious. 
The  same  is  said  of  fossils,  as  shells,  &c., 
which  are  found  embodied  in  other  fossils. 
Applied  also  to  diseases  which  are  not 
hereditary  or  congenital ; and  in  botany, 
to  anything  which  appears  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  natuie.  It  is  in  speak- 
ing of  natural  things,  what  abnormal  is  in 
speaking  of  productions  of  art. 

Adven'ture,  Er.  aventure.  See  Advent. 
1.  Among  sailors,  something  which  a 
seamen  is  permitted  to  carry  aboard,  -with 
a view  to  sell  for  profit.  Seamen  usually 

call  this  avmture. 2.  A bill  of  adventure 

is  a writing  signed  by  a person  who  takes 
goods  on  board  of  his  ship,  wholly  at  the 
risk  of  the  owner. 

Adventurer,  one  who  adventures,  e.  g. 
merchant-adventurers  constituted  a com- 
pany, formed  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
unknown  regions,  and  opening  up  new 
channels  of  trade;  called  also  the  society 
of  adventurers. 
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Ad' verb,  Lnt.  adverbium,  from  ad  and 
verbum.  In  grammar,  a word  used  to 
modify  the  sense  of  a verb,  participle, 
adjective,  or  attribute,  and  usually  placed 
near  it ; e.  g.  he  spoke  fluently  ; the  day  is 
extremely  cold,  where  the  words  fluently 
and  extremely  are  adverbs.  This  part  of 
speech  may  be  called  a modifier,  as  its  use 
is  always  to  qualify  the  sense  of  another 
word. 

Ad versa'rta, Lat.  from  adversus.  Among 
the  ancients,  a book  of  accounts,  not  unlike 
our  journals  and  day-books,  and  so  named 
from  the  debt  and  credit  being  placed  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  The  word  also 
imports,  among  literary  persons,  a species 
of  commonplace-book,  in  which  the  notes 
are  not  digested  under  regular  heads. 

Advers'ati ve,  Lat.  adversativus.  In 
grammar,  a word  denoting  some  difference 
or  opposition  between  what  goes  before 
and  what  follows  it;  e.g.  he  has  genius, 
but  wants  application.  The  word  but  is 
an  adversative  conjunction. 

But  is  not, however, always  an  adver- 
sative conjunction ; it  often  implies 
something  superadded.  It  has  therefore 
two  senses : in  the  first  it  is  a corruption 
of  hot,  the  participle  of  the  Saxon  verb 
butan,  to  be  out,  and  in  the  second  it  is 
the  imperative  of  botan,  or  bcetan,  to 
make  better,  and  is  radically  the  same 
as  bet , in  the  word  better.  “ Boetan”  is 
the  verb  to  boot. 

Adversifo'liate,  1 Lat.  adversifolium, 
Adversifo'lious,  } from  adversus  and 
folium,  a leaf.  Having  opposite  leaves : 
applied  to  plants  where  the  leaves  are  so 
arranged  on  the  stem. 

Advice,  from  Fr.  avis,  opinion,  whence 
the  verb  aviser,  to  advise.  Advice  is  usually 
given  by  one  merchant  or  banker  to  an- 
other, by  letter,  informing  him  of  the  bills 
or  drafts  drawn  on  him,  with  all  particu- 
lars of  date,  &e.,  &c.  For  want  of  such 
letter  of  advice,  it  is  allowable  to  refuse 
accepting  a bill  of  exchange. 

Advice-boat,  a small  vessel  employed 
to  carry  despatches,  &c. 

Ad  vitam  adt  culpam,  an  office  to  be 
held  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit,  that  is,  till 
the  death  or  some  delinquency  of  the 
holder. 

Ad'vocate,  Lat.  advocatus,  from  ad  and 
voco,  to  call.  Advocate,  in  its  primary 
sense,  signifies  one  who  pleads  the  cause 
of  another  in  a court  of  civil  law : hence 
it  came  to  signify  one  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  another  before  any  tribunal  or 
j udicial  court.  The  fees  are  of  a gratuitous 
character,  and  cannot  be  recovered  at  law. 
In  England  and  America,  advocates  are 
the  same  as  counsel  or  counsellors.  In 
F.ngland  they  are  of  two  degrees,  barris- 
ters and  serjeants:  the  former  being  ap- 
prentices or  learners,  cannot,  by  ancient 
custom,  be  admitted  serjeants  till  of  16 


years  standing. — In  Scotland,  the  faculty 
of  advocates  is  a society  of  eminent  lawyers 
who  practise  in  the  highest  courts,  and 
who  are  admitted  members  only  on  the 
severest  examination  at  three  different 
times.  It  consists  of  about  200  members, 
from  whom  vacancies  on  the  bench  are 
usually  supplied. — The  lord-advocate  is  the 
principal  crown-lawyer.  He  pleads  all 
the  causes  of  the  crown,  and  is  the  public 
prosecutor  in  criminal  cases,  fn  France, 
the  avocats  form  a separate  order,  of 
which  each  member  is  attached  to  a par- 
ticular local  court. — Advocates  have  dif- 
ferent titles,  according  to  their  particular 
duties. — At  Home,  consistorial  advocates 
appear  before  the  consistory,  in  opposition 
to  the  disposal  of  benefices.  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  the  fiscal  advocate  de- 
fended causes  in  which  the  public  revenue 
was  concerned. — Feudal  advocates  were  of 
a military  kind:  to  attach  them  to  the 
church,  they  had  grants  of  land,  with 
power  to  lead  the  vassals  of  the  church  to 
war. — Juridical  advocates  became  judges, 
in  consequence  of  their  attending  causes 
in  the  earl’s  court. — Matricular  advocates 
defended  the  matrieular  or  cathedral 
churches. — Military  advocates  were  em- 
ployed by  the  church,  to  defend  it  by 
arms,  when  force  was  the  eloquence  of 
Europe.  There  were  besides,  elective  ad- 
vocates, chosen  by  the  chapter,  bishop, 
abbot,  &c. ; nominative  advocates,  appointed 
by  the  emperor,  pope,  &c.  In  France , 
there  are  two  kinds  of  advocates : those 
who  plead,  and  those  who  only  practise, 
like  our  chamber-counsellors.  In  Germanv . 
an  advocate  is  a magistrate  appointed,  in 
the  emperor’s  name,  to  administer  justice. 

Advoca'tion,  Lat.  ad  and  vocatio.  Among 
civilians,  the  act  of  calling  another  to  as- 
sist in  pleading  some  cause. — A bill  of  ad- 
vocation, in  Scotland,  is  a written  applica- 
tion to  a superior  court,  to  call  an  action 
before  them  from  an  inferior  court : the 
order  granted,  is  called  a letter  of  advocation. 

Advocations  decimarum,  is  a writ  for 
claiming  a fourth  part  or  upwards  of 
tithes  belonging  to  any  church. 

Advowee',  he  who  has  the  right  of  ad- 
voteson.  2.  The  advocate  of  a church,  Ac. 

Advow'son,  in  English  law,  a right  of 
presentation  to  a vacant  benefice:  the 
right  of  patronage.  The  word  is  derived 
from  advocatio,  because  the  right  was  first 
obtained  by  such  as  were  founders,  bene- 
factors, or  defenders,  that  is,  advocates  of 
the  church;  hence  those  who  have  this 
right  are  styled  patrons. 

Advowsotis  are  either  appetidant  or  in 
gross : the  first  are  such  as  are  annexed 
to  a manor  or  lands,  and  pass  as  ap- 
purtenances of  the  same;  whereas 
advowson  in  gross,  is  a right  of  presen- 
tation subsisting  by  itself,  and  belonging 
to  the  patron,  independent  ol  lands.  Ill 
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either  case,  advowsons  are  no  less  the 
property  of  the  advowee  than  landed 
estates,  and  may  be  granted  away  by 
deed  or  will,  and  are  assets  in  the  hands 
of  executors. 

Advoyer,  Nor.  Fr.  advoes.  A chief  ma- 
gistrate of  a town  or  canton  in  Switzer- 
land. 

ADYNA'MIA,  Gr.  aSvvapca.  A defect 
of  vital  power  (Swaflis). 

A'dytom,  Gr.  aSvToy.  The  most  sacred 
place  in  the  heathen  temples,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Jewish  Holy -of- Holies.  The 
term  is  derived  from  ot,  not,  and  Sum,  to 
enter. 

Adz,  or  Addice,  Sax.  adese.  A cutting 
tool  of  the  axe  kind ; the  blade  is  thin  or 
arching,  and  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
handle.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  paring  away 
inequalities  on  boards,  planks,  &c. 

.Face A,  Grecian  festivals  in  honour  of 
JZacus,  who,  on  account  of  his  justice  on 
earth,  was  supposed  to  be  appointed  one  of 
the  judges  in  hell. 

jEchmalotarcha,  the  title  given  an- 
ciently to  the  principal  governor  of  the 
Hebrew  captives  residing  in  Chaldea,  As- 
syria, &c.  The  Jews  called  him  Rosch- 
Galuth,  or  chief  of  the  captivity.  At  pre- 
sent the  cechmalotarch  is  only  the  head  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  like  the  episcopas  Ju- 
dceorum  in  England,  the  altarch  at  Alex- 
andria, and  the  ethnarch  at  Antioch. 

AIDES,  a temple  of  an  inferior  order 
among  the  Romans.  From  ai Srjg,  dark, 
being  originally  dark  buildings.  The  name 
latterly  became  synonymous  with  templum, 
or  temple. 

2Edile.  In  ancient  Rome,  an  officer 
who  had  charge  of  the  public  buildings 
(cedes),  and,  indeed,  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
highways,  aqueducts,  public  places,  spec- 
tacles, &c.  The  rediles  were  four  in  num- 
ber, and  of  two  classes — the  plebeian  and 
curule.  Julius  Cresar  afterwards  added  two 
other  plebeian  eediles,  called  cereal : their 
business  was  to  inspect  weights  and  mea- 
sures, public  stores  of  provisions,  Ac. 

ACdceotomy,  from  aiSot"  and  Tepvu>. 
The  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

JEdoptosis,  from  cuoolov  and  tmoerts. 
Genital  prolapsus. 

j£g agropile.  Eat.  oegagropilus,  from 
'iryaypos  and  mKog.  ].  A concretion 
found  in  the  stomach  of  the  chamois-goat 
(sometimes  in  that  of  deer,  cows,  Ac.),  con- 
sisting of  hair  which  the  animal  has  swal- 
lowed in  licking  itself.  These  balls  were 
formerly  called  bezoars,  and  believed  to 
possess  the  same  virtues  as  the  oriental 
bezoars. 

ASciCERAS.a  genus  of  plants  found  in  the 
Molucca  Islands.  Class  pentandria,  order 


monogynict.  Name  from  atf,  a goat,  and 
/repay,  a horn,  the  pods  having  some  re- 
semblance to  the  horn  of  the  goat. 

AIgilops,  from  a i£,  a goat,  and  mi//,  an 
eye.  1.  A sore  under  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye  : now  generally  considered  a stage 
of  the  fistula  lachrymalis.  Named  from  the 
supposition  that  goats  are  peculiarly  liable 

to  it. 2.  Hard-grass : a genus  of  hardy 

European  annuals,  of  the  class  polygamia 
and  order  moncecia.  There  are  seven  spe- 
cies.— Named  from  its  supposed  virtues  in 
curing  the  disease  called  cegilops. 

AIgis,  in  mythology,  is  particularly  used 
for  the  shield  or  cuirass  of  Jupiter  and 
Pallas.  Named  from  atyty,  a goat’s  skin, 
with  which  shields  were  anciently  covered. 

Ago'ceros,  the  same  with  HBgiceras 
(q.  v.) 

Agopo'dium,  goat-weed,  gout-weed,  or 
goat’s-foot.  A British  genus  of  plants,  of 
the  class  pentandria  and  order  trigynia : 
named  from  aif,  a goat,  and  trots,  a foot, 
“the  leaves  being  cleft  something  like  the 
foot  of  that  animal.”  There  is  only  one 
species.  Hi.  podagraria,  found  in  gardens 
and  wet  places.  The  root  is  pungent  and 
aromatic. 

A3gypth.es  (Latinised  Higyptilia).  A 
species  of  ornament  in  Egyptian  architec- 
ture having  a light-blue  figure  on  a dark 
ground. 

Aellopodes,  the  name  of  a pedo-motive 
carriage  lately  exhibited  in  the  metropolis 
by  Mr.  Revis,  of  Cambridge.  It  consists  of 
two  large  driving  wheels,  urged  round  by 
cranks  acted  upon  by  treddles,  on  each  of 
which  the  rider’s  weight  is  thrown  alter- 
nately. The  name,  in  which  the  only  novelty 
consists,  is  from  Aello,  one  of  Action’s  dogs 
(Ov.  Met.  iii.  219),  and  nous,  nodog,  a 
foot. 

ASlurds,  the  Egyptian  god-cat,  some- 
times represented  in  architectural  decora- 
tions in  proprid  persond,  and  sometimes  as 
a man  with  a cat’s  head  ! 

j-Eoeic,  pertaining  to  Hiolia  or  Hiolis. 
The  Hiolic  dialect  is  one  of  the  five  dialect# 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  agreeing  in  most 
things  with  the  Doric  dialect.  The  Hiolia 
verse  consists  of  an  iambus  or  spondee, 
then  of  two  anapests  separated  by  a long 
syllable. 

ASolian,  pertaining  to  sEolus  (q.  v.) 

A3olian-harp,  a musical  instrument,  so 
named  from  its  producing  its  wild  and  often 
exquisite  strains  merely  by  the  action  of 
the  wind.  It  is  made  thus : a box  of  thin 
deal  is  made  of  such  a length  as  will  suit 
the  window  into  which  it  is  to  be  fitted  ; 
a number  of  strings  (catgut)  are  fixed  upon 
the  mouth  of  it,  and  tuned  in  unison.  It 
is  fitted  into  the  window  with  the  string# 
outwards. 
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Affinity,  Lat.  affinitas,  from  affinis, 
near.  1.  Among  civilians,  the  relation  of 
one  of  the  parties  married  to  the  kindred 
of  the  other.  It  is  distinguished  into 
three  kinds:  (a)  Direct  affinity  is  that 
subsisting  between  the  husband  and  his 
wife's  relations  by  blood,  or  between  the 
wife  and  her  husband’s  relations  by  blood. 
( b ) Secondary  affinity  is  that  which  subsists 
between  the  husband’s  and  wife’s  rela- 
tions by  marriage,  (c)  Collateral  affinity 
is  that  which  subsists  between  the  hus- 
band and  the  relations  of  the  Avife’s 
relations.  The  degrees  of  affinity  are 
always  the  same  with  those  of  consan- 
guinity.  2.  In  natural  h istory,  a relation 

of  animals  to  one  another  in  the  similarity 
of  a greater  proportion  of  their  organisa- 
tion: distinct  from  analogy,  Avhich  denotes 
a resemblance  of  external  form.  Thus, 
anatomy  shoAvs  that  the  porpoise  has  an 
affinity  to  man,  and  its  appearance  denotes 

a close  analogy  to  a fish. 3.  In  chemistry, 

the  tendency  Avhich  dissimilar  particles  of 
matter  have  to  combine  together  and 
form  new  compounds,  and  the  poAver 
Avhich  causes  them  to  continue  in  com- 
bination. It  is  otherwise  called  chemical  at- 
traction. This  preference  of  uniting,  which 
a given  substance  is  found  to  exhibit  with 
regard  to  other  substances,  is  by  an  easy 
metaphor  called  elective  affinity,  and  is  of 
tAvo  kinds  : (a)  When  a simple  substance 
is  presented  to  a substance  compounded 
of  tAvo  elements,  and  unites  Avith  one  of 
them  so  as  to  exclude  the  other,  the  effect 
is  said  to  be  produced  by  simple  elective 
affinity : it  is  called  simple,  because  only 
one  compound  is  decomposed, — elective, 
because  the  substance  seems  to  choose  one 
body  to  combine  Avith  rather  than  another. 
(h)  When  two  compound  substances,  each 
consisting  of  two  elements,  are  brought 
together,  and  a mutual  exchange  of  an 
element  takes  place,  by  means  of  Avhich 
two  neiv  substances  are  formed  differing 
in  their  properties  from  the  original  com- 
pound, the  effect  is  said  to  be  produced 
by  double  elective  affinity , by  complex  af- 
finity, or  by  double  decomposition. — It  often 
happens,  that  bodies  which  have  no  ten- 
dency to  unite  are  made  to  combine  by 
means  of  a third,  which  is  then  called  the 
medium:  thus,  Avater  and  the  fat  oils  are 
made  to  unite  by  means  of  an  alkali  in 
forming  soap.  Some  writers  call  this  action 
the  affinity  of  intermedium,  others  disposing 
affinity,  others  again  reciprocal  affinity. — 
Affinity  agrees  with  sensible  attraction  in 
every  point  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
determine.  All  the  elementary  substances 
yet  known  are  54 : by  the  union  of  these 
Avith  one  another  are  formed  the  almost  in- 
numerable substances  which  are  met  Avith 
in  nature,  or  which  are  only  formed  arti- 
ficially. These  substances  have,  besides, 
different  degrees  of  affinity  for  one  another. 


Affjrma'tion,  a solemn  declaration, 
under  the  penalty  of  perjury,  by  those  con- 
scientiously objecting  to  an  oath;  in  law, 
equivalent  to  testimony  on  oath.  An  indul- 
gence to  Quakers  under  Will.  IIL,  extended 
to  all  conscientious  scruples  under  Will.  IV. 

Affir'mative.  In  algebra,  synonymous 
with  positive:  the  term  applied  to  quan- 
tities which  have  the  sign  ■+•  prefixed  to 
them,  in  contradistinction  to  negative 
quantities,  which  have  the  sign  — pre- 
fixed to  them. 2.  In  logic,  a term  used 

to  denote  the  quality  of  a proposition 
which  asserts  the  agreement  of  the  pre- 
dicate with  the  subject.  Example : “ Man 
is  an  animal.” 

Affla'tus,  Lat.  from  afflo,  to  blow  upon. 
A blast  of  AV'ind.  The  Avord  is  also  used 
for  a species  of  erysipelas,  which  attacks 
suddenly,  as  if  produced  by  some  unwhole- 
some  Avind  blovving  on  the  part. 

Affo'rcement,  from  ad  and  force.  In 
old  charters,  a fortress  for  defence. 

Afforest  a'tion  , from  ad  and  forest.  The 
turning  of  ground  into  forest  or  wood 
land,  as  Avas  done  by  the  first  Xorman 
kings  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  them  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase. 

Affray,  or  Affrayment,  from  Fr.  ef- 
frayer,  to  frighten.  In  law,  the  fighting 
of  tw'O  or  more  persons  in  a public  place, 
to  the  terror  of  others.  A fighting  in 
private  is  not  an  affray  in  the  legal  sense. 

Affronted  (Fr.  affrontie).  In  heraldry, 
front  to  front:  applied  to  animals  that 
face  each  other. 

Affronting.  In  heraldry,  opposed  face 
to  face.  See  Affronted. 

Affusion,  from  Lat.  ad  and  fundo,  to 
pour  out.  Affusion  with  cold  water  is  a 
mode  of  treatment  in  fever,  brought  into 
general  notice  by  the  late  Dr.  Currie,  of 
Liverpool : it  consists  merely  in  placing 
the  patient  in  a bathing  tub,  and  pouring 
a pailful  of  cold  water  upon  the  body. 
This  mode  of  treatment  has  been  gene- 
rally attended  Avith  success,  when  em- 
ployed in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 

Afora,  from  Lat.  a,  and  fores.  A term 
applied  to  plants  in  which  the  seed-vessels 
are  not  furnished  Avith  valvules. 

Afore,  from  a,  and  fore.  In  nautical 
language,  towards  the  head  of  the  ship ; 
further  fonvard,  or  nearer  the  stern;  e.g. 

“ afore  the  windlass.” Afore  the  mast  is 

applied  to  a common  seaman,  or  one  who 
does  duty  on  the  main-deck,  or  has  no 
command  or  office  aboard. 

Aft!.  In  nautical  language,  applied  to 
what  pertains  to  the  stern  of  a ship,  as, 

the  aft  part  of  the  ship. Fore  and  aft 

means  the  whole  length  of  the  ship. 

Fight  aft  means  in  a direct  line  with  the 
stern.  See  Abaft. 

After- birth,  the  game  with  placentm 

(q.  Vo. 
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After-crop,  the  second  crop  from  the 
same  ground  in  the  same  year. 

After-guard,  the  seaman  stationed  on 
the  poop,  or  after  part  of  a ship,  to  attend 
the  after  sails. 

After-most.  In  nautical  language , near- 
est the  stem ; opposed  to  foremost. 

Afterpiece,  in  theatricals,  a piece  per- 
formed after  a play ; a farce  or  other  light 
entertainment. 

Aftersails,  the  sails  of  the  mizen-mast, 
and  stays  between  the  main  and  the 
mizen-masts. 

Afterswarm,  any  of  the  swarm  of  bees 
which  leave  a hive  after  the  first. 

Afzelia,  a genus  of  shrubaceous  plants 
of  three  species,  natives  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Class  decandria,  order  monogynia. 

Aga,  Per.  aka,  lord  or  master.  In  the 
Turkish  dominions,  a commander  or  chief 
officer.  The  title  is  also  given  to  great 
landholders,  and  to  the  eunuchs  of  the 
Sultan’s  seraglio.  It  is  also  a common 
title  of  respect  in  addressing  a distin- 
guished person. 

Aga'llochor,  1 olyxWoxov,  aloes-wood 
Ag  a'llochum,  I ( lignum  aloes).  The  pro- 
duce of  a large  forest  tree,  to  he  found  in 
most  countries  between  the  24*  of  north 
latitude  and  the  equator.  It  seems  to  he 
the  result  of  the  diseased  action  of  a small 
part  of  a few  trees  of  the  same  kind,  and 
the  rest  of  the  wood  is  without  value. 
The  kind  most  valued — and  it  was  at  one 
time  reckoned  nearly  as  valuable  as  gold 
— is  so  soft  and  resinous,  that  it  may  he 
modelled  with  the  fingers.  It  is  in  high 
repute  for  fumigations  and  incense  in  all 
Hindoo,  Mohammedan,  and  Catholic 
countries. 

Aoalma'tolite,  figure-stone  {a.yct>.pta 
andk/flof) ; a sub-species  of  mica  of  various 
colours.  The  best  specimens  are  those  of 
China. 

Agape  (pron.  ag’apy).  Among  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  a love-feast  held  before 
or  after  communion.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  [ayao’y. , love,)  was  latterly  taken 
in  too  literal  a sense,  and  this  feast  be- 
came scandalous : it  was  finally  sup- 
pressed. 

Ag'aphite.  See  Turquoise. 

Aga'ric,  1 the  mushroom  ; a genus  of 
Aga'ricus,  ) plants  of  the  class  cryptoga- 
mia,  and  order  fungi.  The  plants  of  this 
genus  approach  more  nearly  to  animal 
matter  than  any  other  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Name,  dyaqixov, 
because  primarily  found  near  the  river 
Agaros,  in  Sarmatia. 

Agaric,  mineral,  a variety  of  soft  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  is  found  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  in  pieces  loosely  cohering,  and  so 
light  as  nearly  to  swim  on  water.  It 
takes  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
fungus  in  colour  and  texture. 


Ag  astrics,  Gr.  et,  without,  and  yottrrrif, 
stomach.  A name  formerly  given  to 
certain  animalcules,  on  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  they  were  devoid  of 
internal  digestive  organs.  The  name 
is  still  used  to  designate  a family  oi 
medusae. 

Agate,  a genus  of  semipellucid  gems, 
the  basis  of  which  is  calcedony,  blended 
with  variable  proportions  of  jasper, 
amethyst,  quartz,  opal,  heliotrope,  and 
cornelian.  'When cut  and  polished,  agates 
present  an  appearance  of  waving  lines, 
sometimes  accurately  parallel,  as  ribbon 
agate,  and  sometimes  containing  a resem- 
blance to  mosses,  ferns,  &c.,  as  in  Mocha 
stone,  and  sometimes  the  parallel  lines 
are  zigzag,  as  in  fortification  agate.  Name 
yayarris,  because  found  near  the  river  of 
that  name  in  Sicily,  afterwards  called 
achates,  and  finally  agate. 2.  An  in- 

strument used  by  gold  wire-drawers ; so 
called  from  the  agate  in  the  middle  of  it, 
through  which  the  wire  is  drawn. 

Agathidium,  a genus  of  coleopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  family  of  Clavi- 
palpi.  Name  from  ctyadi a clue,  in 
reference  to  the  faculty  possessed  by  the 
species,  of  rolling  themselves  into  a ball, 
in  which  state  “ they  feign  death  in  the 
most  imperturbable  manner.” 
Agathodssmon,  Gr.  ayaOo;,  good,  and 
da. ipconi,  demon.  In  mythology,  a good 
spirit. 

Agatized,  having  the  coloured  lines 
and  figures  of  agate  ; e.  g.  agatized  wood,  a 
species  of  liornstone,  apparently  produced 
by  the  petrifaction  of  wood. 

Aga've,  the  generic  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can aloe.  There  are  fourteen  species, 
thirteen  of  which  are  beautiful  shruba- 
ceous plants,  the  other  a perennial.  Class 
hexandria,  order  monogynia . Name  uystjo; , 
noble,  in  reference  to  the  beautiful  appear- 
ance of  the  great  aloe,  which  rises  up- 
wards of  twenty  feet,  and  its  branches 
form  a pyramidal  top.  The  genus  is  the 
type  of  a subdivision  of  the  amaryllida- 
ceous  plants. 

Agedoite.  See  Asparagin. 

Age'ma,  a body  of  soldiery  in  Macedonia, 
not  unlike  the  Roman  legion. 

Agekoglans,  such  children  as  were 
obtained  by  a tax,  levied  every  third  year 
in  the  Turkish  empire  upon  the  Christians  • 
the  collectors  usually  took  every  third 
Child,  and  the  handsomest. 

Agenda, from  ago,  to  act.  1.  In  theology, 
what  one  is  bound  to  perform,  in  contra- 
distinction to  credenda,  what  one  is  bound 

to  believe. 2.  A memorandum-book  of 

things  to  be  daily  attended  to. 3.  A 

ritual  or  liturgy. 

Agene'sia,  from  at,  not,  and  yiitftf, 
generation  1.  Impotence. 2-  Any 
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anomaly  of  organization,  consisting  In 
absence  or  imperfect  development  of  the 
parts. 

Ager,  a Homan  acre  of  land. 

Agera'tum,  the  generic  name  of  the 
bastard  hemp  agrimony.  There  are  seven 
species,  natives  of  America.  Class  syn- 
gencsia,  order  polygamies  eequalis.  Name, 
atyrgccTOv,  from  m and  , old,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  length  of  time  which  the 
flowers  of  some  of  the  species  preserve 
their  beauty. 

Ageu'stia,  from  a,  not,  and  ywsfiau, 
to  taste.  A defect  or  lose  of  taste ; symp- 
tomatic of  many  diseases. 

Agger,  Lat.  from  ad  and  gero,  to  heap. 
A fortress,  a tumulus.  . 

Aggerose,  full  of  heaps. 

Agglomerate,  from  agglonxcro,  to  roll 
into  a ball.  Applied:  1.  In  botany,  to  the 
stamina  of  plants  when  collected  into 
a globular  form,  as  in  Anona  triloba,  and 
to  amentse  when  of  a similar  form,  as  in 

Tinus  sylvestris. 2.  In  anatomy,  to 

glands  in  the  same  sense  as  aggregate. 

Agglutinant,  from  Lat.  agglutino,  to 
glue  together.  1.  Any  viscous  substance 
which  unites  other  substances  by  causing 

an  adhesion. 2.  The  adhesion  of  parts 

by  the  effusion  of  a coagulating  medium. 

Agglutination,  the  action  of  an  agglu- 
tinant.  In  surgery,  the  natural  process  of 
adhesion  in  wounds. 

Aggravation,  from  ad  and  gravis, 
heavy.  The  addition  of  one  degree  of 
guilt  to  another.  Technically,  an  eccle- 
siastical censure  threatening  excommuni- 
cation after  three  admonitions  used  in 
vain.  From  aggravation,  the  next  step 
is  re-aggravation,  which  is  the  last  ex- 
communication  . 

Aggregata,  the  second  family  of  Ace- 
phala  wida.  This  family  consists  of 
animals  analogous  to  the  Asciduc,  hut 
united  together  in  a common  mass,  so 
that  they  seem  to  communicate  organi- 
cally with  each  other,  and  in  tins  respect 
to  connect  the  Mollusca  with  the  Zoo- 
phytes. Hence  the  name  of  the  family, 
from  aggrego,  to  flock  together.  The  form 
of  the  mass  is  sometimes  that  of  a single 
star,  e.  g.  the  botrylla ; sometimes  that  of 
many  stars  strung  together,  e.  g.  the  pyrn- 
soma ; sometimes  the  mass  is  globular, 
e.  g.  the  polyclina. 

Aggregate,  from  Lat  aggrego.  to  assem- 
ble together,  from  yrc.r,  a flock.  In  physics, 
a whole  or  mass  formed  by  the  uniting 
together  of  many  parts  of  the  same  kind  : 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  aggregate 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  its  parts.  The 
smallest  parts  into  which  ah  aggregate  can 
he  divided  without  altering  its  chemical 
properties  are  sometimes  called  integrant 
parts.- — 2.  In  iofmtt/,  the  term  is  applied 
to  flowers  composed  of  many  small  florets 


having  a common  undivided  receptacle, 
the  anthers  being  distinct  and  separate 
the  florets  commonly  standing  on  stalks, 
and  each  having  a partial  calyx.  Aggregate 
flowers  arc,  therefore,  opposed  to  simple 
flowers. 3.  In  law,  applied  to  a corpora- 

tion, the  existence  of  which  is  preserved 

by  accession  of  new  members. 4.  In 

anatomy,  applied  to  glands  which  are 
clustered  together. 

Aggregation.  By  attraction  of  aggre- 
gation is  meant  the  power  which  causes 
homogeneous  bodies  to  tend  towards  each 
other,  and  to  cohere  when  united.  The 
aggregate  differs  from  a heap,  whose  parts 
do  not  cohere  ; and  from  a mixture,  which 
consists  of  parts  dissimilar  in  their  nature. 
The  word  is  used  of  so3id,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  bodies. 

Agjlp,  (In  old  law  hooks,  a person  of 

Agilde.  t so  little  account  that  whoever 
killed  him  was  not  liable  to  any  fine  for 
so  doing  1 

Aoto  (Italian!,  the  difference  in  value 
between  bank-stock,  or  money,  and  cur- 
rent coin,  or  cash.  Also  the  rate  of  pre- 
mium which  is  given  when  a claim  that 
can  only  be  legally  demanded  in  one  kind 
of  money  is  paid  in  another.  Thus,  in 
countries  where  the  standard  is  silver, 
the  receiver  will  often  pay  agio  for  gold. 
The  agio  is  subject  to  variations.  The 
term  is  also  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  premium  on  the  discounting  of  a bill. 

Agio  of  Assurance  is  the  same  with 
what,  in  this  country,  is  called  policy  o' 
assurance. 

Agist.  In  law,  to  take  the  cattle  of 
others  to  graze  at  a certain  sum:  used 
originally  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  the 
king’s  forests.  The  word  is  probably 
from  Fr.  geser,  from  the  old  word  gister, 
to  lodge  for  a short  time. 

Agistage,  j In  law,  the  taking  of 

Agistment,  [other  people’s  cattle  to 

Agist ation.  . I graze,  especially  in  the 
king's  forests,  and  also  the  profits  thence 
arising.  These  terms  also  denote  a tax. 
burden,  or  charges  levied  for  repairing  the 
sea-hanks  in  different  parts  of  England. 
The  agistment-  tithe  is  a tithe  paid  to  the 
vicar  for  pasturage  of  barren  cattle,  usu- 
ally 10  per  cent,  on  the  agistage-money 
taken  by  the  agistor.  This  tithe  is  abo- 
lished in  Ireland. 

Agistor,  ) An  officer  of.  the  king’s 

Agistator,  !•  forest,  who  has  the  care  of 

Agister.  the  cattle  agisted,  and  col- 
lects the  money  for  the  same  : hence  called 
gist-taker,  which  is  popularly  rendered 
guest- taker. 

Agitato  (Ttal.  from  Lat.  agito),  in  music, 
denotes  a broken  style  of  performance, 
adapted  to  awaken  surprise. 

Agitator,  that  which  agitates.  In  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  “there  were  certain 
officers  appointed  by  the  army  to  watch 
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over  its  concerns,  called  agitators."  The 
word  is  Latin  for  charioteer,  that  is,  one 
who  drives,  from  ago,  to  drive. 

Agla'ove,  a,  genus  of  “hawlc-moths” 
(crepuscularia). 

Aglet,  1 Fr.  aiguillctte,  a point,  from 
Aiglet,  ) aiguille,  a needle.  Qu.  from 
tuyXn,  bright.  1.  A tag,  or  knob,  on  a 
point,  usually  made  to  represent  some 

animal,  often  a man. 2.  In  botany,  a 

pendant  at  the  ends  of  the  chives  of 
flowers  ; e.g.  in  the  rose  and  tulip. 

Aglet-baby,  a small  image  on  the  top 
of  a lace. 

Aglia,  the  generic  name  given  by 
Ochsenheimer  to  the  Bombyxtan  of  La- 
treille. 

Aglossa,  a genus  of  nocturnal  Lepi- 
doptera  belonging  to  the  sub-family  of 
Zineites. 

A'gmen,  a part  of  the  Roman  army, 
which,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
parallelogram,  answers  to  what  moderns 
call  a column.  Prom  ago. 

The  Roman  army  consisted  of  three 
agmina,  the  van  {prim-urn  agmen),  main 
body  ( medium  agmen),  and  rear  (postre - 
mum  agmen)-,  but  the  square  ( agmen 
quadratum),  and  the  column  ( agmen 
pilatum),  were  the  forms  in  which  the 
armies  were  usually  brought  to  the 
combat. 

Agnata,  the  same  with  adnata  (q.  v.) 
Agnate,  from  Lat.  ad  and  nascor,  to  be 
bom.  Any  male  relation  by  the  father’s 
side,  in  contradistinction  to  cognate,  (q.v.) 

Agnation,  relation  by  the  father’s  side, 
or  descent  in  the  male  line,  distinct  from 
cognation,  (q.  v.) 

Aqnel,  from  Lat.  acnus,  a lamb.  An 
ancient  French  coin , value  1 2 sols  6 deniers : 
it  had  the  figure  of  a lamb  struck  on  it, 
and  was  therefore  indifferently  called 
mouton  d’or  and  agnel  d’or. 

Agno'men,  Lat.  from  ad  and  nomen. 
Among  the  Romans,  a kind  of  fourth  or 
honorary  name  bestowed  on  a person  on 
account’of  some  noble  action,  or  extraor- 
dinary virtue  or  accomplishment ; e.  g. 
■he  agnomen  Africanus  was  conferred 
upon  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  achievements  in 
Africa. 

Ag'non,  a name  given  by  Fabriciusto  a 
genus  of  dragon-flies. 

Agnother'ium,  an  extinct  animal  of  the 
miocene  period ; order  mammalia,  allied 
to  the  dog;  but  of  very  large  size.  Named 
from  dyvoico  and  S-r^/av-  Epplesheim , in 
Germany,  has  furnished  the  only  species 
as  yet  recognised. 

Agnus  Castes,  a species  of  vitex ; so 
called  from  ayves,  chaste,  from  its  sup- 
posed power  of  preserving  chastity.  The 
Athenian  ladies  reposed  on  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  at  the  thesmophoria  or  feasts 


of  Ceres.  The  Lat.  castus,  chaste,  now 
added  to  the  name,  forms  a duplication  of 
the  sense 

Agnus  Dei  ( Lamb  of  God).  In  the  Ro- 
mish church,  a cake  of  wax  stamped  with 
the  figure  of  a lamb  supporting  the  banner 
of  the  cross.  It  is  consecrated  by  the 
pope,  and  distributed  to  the  faithful. 
Also  a prayer,  which  begins  “ Agnus  Dei 
qui  tollis  peccata  mundi.” 

Agnus  Scythicus  ( Scythian  lamb)  A 
name  given  to  the  roots  of  a species  of  fern 
( polypodium  Raromez) . It  is  covered  with 
brown  woolly  scales,  and  in  shape  re- 
sembles a lamb : it  is  found  in  Russia  and 
Tartary. 

Agomphia,  Agomphians,  the  name  given 
by  Ehrenberg  to  those  rotifers  in  which 
the  jawrs  are  deprived  of  teeth : from  a, 
without,  and  yo/xCio;,  a tooth. 

A'gon,  ocyaiv.  In  Roman  antiqtiity,  1. 
The  place  wrhere  agonistic  games  were 

celebrated.' 2.  The  day  on  which  the 

rex  sacromm  sacrificed  a victim. 

Agona'lia,  Roman  festivals  in  honour 
of  the  god  Agonius. 

Agonistics.  In  church  history,  such  of 
the  disciples  of  Donatus  as  he  sent  to 
fairs,  markets,  &c.,  to  propagate  his  doc- 
trines : from  aytuvio-Tvis , a champion. 

Ago'nius,  1 from  a.ymi£,oi,  to  strive. 

Ago'nium,  f The  Roman  god  of  business 
and  gymnastics. 

Agonoth'eta  {dytuvoOiTYis).  In  archaeo- 
logy, the  superintendent  of  the  gymnastic 
games  : he  inspected  the  discipline  of  the 
athletic,  and  adjudged  the  prizes. 

A'gora,  the  market-place  of  a Greek 
town.  It  was  in  the  agora  that  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  met;  hence  the 
name  from  the  verb  ctyotgav,  to  assemble. 
The  Agoranomi  were  certain  magistrates, 
who  had  charge  of  the  markets,  and  col- 
lected the  customs  imposed  upon  certain 
articles. 

Agouti,  1 the  popular  name  of  the 

Agouty,  ) Chloromys  of  Cuvier.  The 
agouties  very  much  resemble  hares  and 
rabbits  in  disposition  and  the  nature  of 
their  flesh,  and,  indeed,  may  be  said  to 
hold  the  place  of  those  animals  in  the 
Antilles  and  hot  parts  of  America. 

Agregarian,  Lat.  agregarius,  from 
ager,  a field.  Pertaining  to  lands.  The 
agregarian  laws  of  the  Romans  were  those 
which  related  to  the  division  and  distri- 
bution of  public  lands,  accruing  to  the 
state  by  conquest.  These  land*  were 
leased  out  by  the  state  to  the  patricians 
at  a nominal  rent,  and  the  plebeians  gained 
nothing  by  them.  This  abuse  was  at- 
tempted to  he  reformed  by  the  agregarian 
laws,  the  object  of  which  was  to  restrict 
the  quantity  occupied  by  individuals,  and 
to  cause  a real  vent  to  be  paid  from  them 
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anomaly  of  organization,  consisting  In 
absence  or  imperfect  development  of  the 
parts. 

Ager,  a Homan  acre  of  land. 

Agera'tum,  the  generic  name  of  the 
bustard  hemp  agrimony.  There  are  seven 
species,  natives  of  America.  Class  syn- 
gencsia,  order  polygamies  aqualis.  Name, 
ay-oocx.ro v , from  oc.  and  yvjgctg , old,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  length  of  time  which  the 
flowers  of  some  of  the  species  preserve 
their  beauty. 

Ageu'stia,  from  a,  not,  and  ytusfuxi, 
to  taste.  A defect  or  lose  of  taste ; symp- 
tomatic of  many  diseases. 

Agger,  Lat.  from  ad  and  gero,  to  heap. 
A fortress,  a tumulus. 

Aggerose,  full  of  heaps. 

Agglomerate,  from  agglomero,  to  roll 
into  a ball.  Applied  : 1.  In  botany , to  the 
stamina  of  plants  when  collected  into 
a globular  form,  as  in  Anona  triloba,  and 
to  ament®  when  of  a similar  form,  as  in 

Finns  sylvestris.  2.  In  anatomy,  to 

glands  in  the  same  sense  as  aggregate. 

Aggldtinant,  from  Lat.  agglutino,  to 
glue  together.  1.  Any  viscous  substance 
which  unites  other  substances  by  causing 

an  adhesion. 2.  The  adhesion  of  parts 

by  the  effusion  of  a coagulating  medium. 

Agglutination,  the  action  of  anagglu- 
tinant.  In  surgery,  the  natural  process  of 
adhesion  in  wounds. 

Aggravation,  from  ad  and  gravis, 
heavy.  The  addition  of  one  degree  of 
guilt  to  another.  Technically,  an  eccle- 
siastical censure  threatening  excommuni- 
cation after  three  admonitions  used  in 
vain.  From  aggravation,  the  next  step 
is  re-aggravation,  which  is  the  last  ex- 
communication. 

Aggregata,  the  second  family  of  Aee- 
phala  nuda.  This  family  consists  of 
animals  analogous  to  the  Ascidi®,  but 
united  together  in  a common  mass,  so 
that  they  seem  to  communicate  organi- 
cally with  each:  other,  and  in  tlu's  respect 
to  connect  the  Mollusca  with  the  Zoo- 
phytes. Hence  the  name  of  the  family, 
from  aggrr.go,  to  flock  together.  The  form 
of  the  mass  is  sometimes  that  of  a single 
star,  e.  g.  the  botrylla ; sometimes  that  of 
many  stars  strung  together,  e.g.  thepyro- 
soma;  sometimes  the  mass  is  globular, 
e.  g.  the  polyclina. 

Aggregate,  from  Lat  aggrego.  to  assem- 
ble together,  from  urex,  a flock.  In  physics, 
a whole  or  mass  formed  by  the  uniting 
together  of  many  parts  of  the  same  kind  : 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  aggregate 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  its  parts.  The 
smallest  parts  into  which  an  aggregate  can 
be  divided  without  altering  its  chemical 
properties  are  sometimes  called  integrant 

parts. 2.  In  botany,  the  term  is  applied 

to  flowers  composed  of  many  small  florets 


having  a common  undivided  receptacle, 
the  anthers  being  distinct  and  separate 
the  florets  commonly  standing  on  stalks, 
and  each  having  a partial  calyx.  Aggregate 
flowers  arc,  therefore,  opposed  to  simple 
flowers. 3.  In  law,  applied  to  a corpora- 

tion, the  existence  of  which  is  preserved 

by  accession  of  new  members. 4.  In 

anatomy,  applied  to  glands  which  are 
clustered  together. 

Aggregation.  By  attraction  of  aggre- 
gation is  meant  the  power  which  causes 
homogeneous  bodies  to  tend  towards  each 
other,  and  to  cohere  when  united.  The 
aggregate  differs  from  a heap,  whose  parts 
do  not  cohere  ; and  from  a mixture,  which 
consists  of  parts  dissimilar  in  their  nature. 
The  word  is  used  of  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  bodies. 

Aoild,  ( In  old  law  books,  a person  of 

Agilpe.  .1  so  little  account  that  whoever 
killed  him  was  not  liable  to  any  fine  for 
so  doing  I 

Aoio  (Italian),  the  difference  in  value 
between  bank-s-.ock.  or  money,  and  cur- 
rent coin,  or  cash.  Also  the  rate  of  pre- 
mium which  is  given  when  a claim  that 
can  only  be  legally  demanded  in  one  kind 
of  money  is  paid  in  another.  Thus,  in 
countries  where  the  standard  is  silver, 
the  receiver  will  often  pay  agio  for  gold. 
The  agio  is  subject  to  variations.  The 
term  is  also  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  premium  on  the  discounting  of  a bill. 

Agio  of  Assurance  is  the  same  with 
what,  in  this  country,  is  called  policy  o' 
assurance. 

Agist.  In  law,  to  take  the  cattle  of 
others  to  graze  at  a certain  sum:,  used 
originally  for  the  feeding  of  eattle  in  the 
king’s  forests.  The  word  is  probably 
from  Fr.  geser,  from  the  old  word  gi&ter, 
to  lodge  for  a short  time. 

Agistage,  j In  law,  the  taking  of 

Agistment,  > other  people’s  cattle  to 

Agistation.  graze,  especially  in  the 
king’s  forests,  and  also  the  profits  thence 
arising.  These  terms  also  denote  a tax. 
burden,  or  charges  levied  for  repairing  the 
sea-banks  in  different  parts  of  England. 
The  agistment-  tithe  is  a tithe  paid  to  the 
vicar  for  pasturage  of  barren  cattle,  usu- 
ally 10  per  cent,  on  the  agistage-money 
taken  by  the  agistor.  This  tithe  is  abo- 
lished in  Ireland. 

Agistor,  1 An  officer  of.  the  king’s 

Aoistator,  > forest,  who  has  the  care  of 

Agister,  j the  cattle  agisted,  and  col- 
lects the  money  for  the  same  : hence  called 
gist-taker,  which  is  popularly  rendered 
guest-taker. 

Agitato  (Ital.  from  Lat.  agito),  in  music, 
denotes  a broken  style  of  performance, 
adapted  to  awaken  surprise. 

Agitator,  that  which  agitates.  In  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  “ there  were  certain 
officers  appointed  by  the  army  to  watch 
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over  its  concerns,  called  agitators The 
word  is  Latin  for  charioteer,  that  is,  one 
who  drives,  from  ago,  to  drive. 

Agla'ove,  a,  genus  of  “hawk-moths” 

(crepuscularia). 

Aglet,  1 Fr.  aiguillette,  a point,  from 
Aiglet,  ) aiguille,  a needle.  Qu.  from 
etr/Xyi,  bright.  1.  A tag,  or  knob,  on  a 
point,  usually  made  to  represent  some 

animal,  often  a man. 2.  In  botany,  a 

pendant  at  the  ends  of  the  chives  of 
flowers ; e.g.  in  the  rose  and  tulip. 

Aglet-baby,  a small  image  on  the  top 
of  a lace. 

Aglia,  the  generic  name  given  by 
Ochsenheimer  to  the  Bombyxtan  of  La- 
treille. 

Aglossa,  a genus  of  nocturnal  Lepi- 
doptera  belonging  to  the  sub-family  of 
Zineites. 

A'gmen,  a part  of  the  Roman  army, 
which,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
parallelogram,  answers  to  what  moderns 
call  a column.  Prom  ago. 

The  Roman  army  consisted  of  three 
agmina,  the  van  ( primum  agmen),  main 
body  ( medium  agmen),  and  rear  (postre - 
mum  agmen) ; but  the  square  ( agmen 
quadratum),  and  the  column  ( agmen 
pilatum),  were  the  forms  in  which  the 
armies  were  usually  brought  to  the 
combat. 

Agnata,  the  same  with  adnata  (q.v.) 
Agnate,  from  Lat.  ad  and  nascor,  to  be 
bom.  Any  male  relation  by  the  father’s 
side,  in  contradistinction  to  cognate,  (q.v.) 

Agnation,  relation  by  the  father’s  side, 
or  descent  in  the  male  line,  distinct  from 
cognation,  (q.  v.) 

Agnel,  from  Lat.  agnus,  a lamb.  An 
ancient  French  coin  .value  1 2 sols  6 deniers : 
it  had  the  figure  of  a lamb  struck  on  it, 
and  was  therefore  indifferently  called 
mouton  d’or  and  agnel  d'or. 

Agno'men,  Lat.  from  ad  and  nomen. 
Among  the  Bermans,  a kind  of  fourth  or 
honorary  name  bestowed  on  a person  on 
account  of  some  noble  action,  or  extraor- 
dinary virtue  or  accomplishment ; e.  g. 
.he  agnomen  Africamts  was  conferred 
upon  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  achievements  in 
Africa. 

Ao'nox,  a name  given  by  Fabriciusto  a 
genus  of  dragon-flies. 

Agnother'il'm  , an  extinct  animal  of  the 
miocene  period ; order  mammalia,  allied 
to  the  dog^  but  of  very  large  size.  Named 
from  ciyvosoj  and  &r,giov.  Epplesheim,in 
Germany,  has  furnished  the  only  species 
as  yet  recognised. 

Agnus  Castus,  a species  of  vitex ; so 
called  from  ayvo;,  chaste,  from  its  sup- 
posed power  of  preserving  chastity.  The 
Athenian  ladies  reposed  on  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  at  the  thesmophoria  or  feasts 


of  Ceres.  The  Lat.  castus,  chaste,  now 
added  to  the  name,  forms  a duplication  of 
the  sense 

Agnus  Dei  ( Lamb  of  God).  In  the  Bo- 
mish  church,  a cake  of  wax  stamped  with 
the  figure  of  a lamb  supporting  the  banner 
of  the  cross.  It  is  consecrated  by  the 
pope,  and  distributed  to  the  faithful. 
Also  a prayer,  which  begins  “ Agnus  Dei 
qui  tollis  peccata  mundi.” 

Agnus  Scythicus  ( Scythian  lamb)  A 
name  given  to  the  roots  of  a species  of  fern 
( polypodium  Baromez).  It  is  covered  with 
brown  woolly  scales,  and  in  shape  re- 
sembles a lamb : it  is  found  in  Russia  and 
Tartary. 

Agomphia,  Agomphians,  the  name  given 
by  Ehrenberg  to  those  rotifers  in  whicli 
the  jaw's  are  deprived  of  teeth:  from  a, 
without,  and  yofx/tto;,  a tooth. 

A'gon,  ay oiv-  In  Bonutn  antiquity,  1. 
The  place  where  agonistic  games  were 

celebrated.- 2.  The  day  on  which  the 

rex  sacrorum  sacrificed  a victim. 

Agona'lia,  Roman  festivals  in  honour 
of  the  god  Agonius. 

Agonistics.  In  church  history,  such  of 
the  disciples  of  Donatus  as  he  sent  to 
fairs,  markets,  &c.,  to  propagate  his  doc- 
trines : from  ayaivitrr’/i; , a champion. 

Ago'nius,  1 from  ctycoviico,  to  strive. 

Ago'nium,  f The  Roman  god  of  business 
and  gymnastics. 

Aoonoth'eta  (dyavoOsT'oz).  In  archeo- 
logy, the  superintendent  of  the  gymnastic 
games  : he  inspected  the  discipline  of  the 
athletm,  and  adjudged  the  prizes. 

A'gora,  the  market-place  of  a Greek 
town.  It  was  in  the  agora  that  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  met;  hence  the 
name  from  the  verb  ctyot^uv,  to  assemble. 
The  Agoranomi  were  certain  magistrates, 
who  had  charge  of  the  markets,  and  col- 
lected the  customs  imposed  upon  certain 
articles.  , 

Agouti,  1 the  popular  name  of  the 

Agouty,  f Chloromys  of  Cuvier.  The 
agouties  very  much  resemble  hares  and 
rabbits  in  disposition  and  the  nature  of 
their  flesh,  and,  indeed,  may  be  said  to 
hold  the  place  of  those  animals  in  the 
Antilles  and  hot  parts  of  America. 

Agregarian,  Lat.  agregarius,  from 
ager,  a field.  Pertaining  to  lands.  The 
agregarian  laws  of  the  Romans  were  those 
which  related  to  the  division  and  distri- 
bution of  public  lands,  accruing  to  the 
state  by  conquest.  These  lands  were 
leased  out  by  the  state  to  tho  patricians 
at  a nominal  rent , and  t he  plebeians  gained 
nothing  by  them.  This  abuse  was  at- 
tempted to  be  reformed  by  the  agregarian 
laws,  the  object  of  which  was  to  restrict 
the  quantity  occupied  by  individuals,  and 
to  cause  a real  vent  to  be  paid  from  them 
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for  the  support  of  the  army.  There  were 
many  laws  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
the  conquered  lands,  but  that  called  agre- 
garia  lex,  by  way  of  eminence,  originated 
with  Spuri us  Cassius,  in  486,  b.c. 

Aguee'mest,  In  the  fine  arts,  a certain 
degree  of  resemblance  in  style  and  cha- 
racter, whereby  the  parts  seem  to  belong 

to  each  other. 2.  In  law,  the  consent 

of  persons  to  anything  done  or  to  be  done. 
“All  agreements,  to  be  valid,  ought  to  be 
on  a stamp,  or  at  least  duly  stamped  at 
the  Stamp-office  within  21  days  after  the 
date  of  the  agreement.  We  derive  this 
term  immediately  from  the  Fr.  agriment. 

Agrestis,  Fat.  from  ager,  a field.  Per- 
taining to  the  field : the  trivial  name  of 
many  plants.  The  term  is  opposed  to 
hortis. 

Agria  (ay^ia.)-  1.  The  common  holly 

( Ilex  aquifolium). 2.  A pustular  disease 

of  the  skin,  accompanied  with,  redness  and 
erosion. 

Ag'ricui.tur'e  from  I,at.  ager,  a field, 
and  cultura,  cultivation.  In  a general 
sense,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  vegetables  and  fruits 
for  the  use  of  man  and  beast.  In  this 
sense,  the  word  includes  gardening  or 
horticulture,  and  also  the  raising  and 
feeding  of  cattle.  But  appropriately,  the 
word  is  used  to  signify  that  species  of 
cultivation  which  is  intended  to  raise 
grain  and  other  crops  in  large  quantities. 
The  word  is  thus  synonymous  with  hus- 
bandry, and  opposed  to  horticulture.  The 
term  is  also  sometimes  considered  to  in- 
clude every  description  of  territorial  im- 
provement, as  embanking,  road-making, 
draining,-  planting,  &c. 

Agrieljea,  the  oleaster  or  wild  olive ; 
(aiyetoz,  wild,  and  iXalct,  the  olive-tree). 

Agrifo'lium,  the  holly-tree,  so  named 
from  uyeio; , fierce,  and  folium,  leaf,  on 
account  of  its  sharp  prickles. 

Ag'rimonia,  \ a genus  of  plants.  Class, 

Ag'rimonv,  ) dodecandria, order digynia. 
The  name  ct^yspcdir/i  was  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  a plant  supposed  to  cure  the  ca- 
taract in  the  eye,  called  a^yviixa.  There 
are  seven  species  of  this  perennial,  one  of 
which,  A.eupatoria,  is  common  in  Britain, 
in  waste  places,  as  road-sides. 

AG'niMONT,the  popular  name  for  Agri- 
tnonia  (q.  v.).  Hemp  agrimony  is  Bidens 
tripartita. 

Agriococci'mela,  the  sloe-tree  ( Prunus 
spinosa ),  from  ocy^ioy,  wild ; yoyycz , a 
berry  ; and  por,Xtct,  an  apple-tree. 

Agriouid^,  the  name  of  a family  of 
dragon-flies  (Libellula , Fin.) , of  which  the 
type  is  the  blue  dragon-fly  (Agrion  puella) , 
found  frequenting  the  sides  of  ditches  in 
most  parts  of  Britain. 

Asrip'etist,  from  Fat.  ager,  a field,  and 


peto,  to  seek.  One  who  claims  a portion 
in  the  division  of  lands. 

Aorip'fa,  w difficult  birth.  Agrippte , 
children  of  difficult  birth,  ab  cegro  partu. 

Agrom'tza,  a genus  of  muscides  (q.  v.). 
From  ay^iS  and  a fly. 

Agro'nomv,  from  ety^o;,  a field,  and 
voixo;,  a rule.  The  art  of  cultivating  the 
ground : sometimes  used  synonymously 
with  agriculture. 

Agrostem'ma,  corn-cockle  or  rose-cam- 
pion ( A.githago ).  A genus  of  the  class  de- 
eandria,  and  order  pentagynia.  Name, 
»yeoo  <rnu.txa.,  garland  of  the  field.  The 
trivial  name  githago  is  from  gith,  the 
Celtic  word  for  any  peculiar  black  seed. 
There  are*  besides  that  mentioned,  seven 
foreign  species,  most  of  which  are  per- 
ennials. 

Agro'stis,  bent-grass.  A genus  of  the 
class  triandria,  and  order  digynia.  Name, 
etycDims,  given  by  the  Greeks  to  grasses 
generally,  from  aygoz,  a field.  The  genus 
contains  about  24  species,  five  of  which 
are  British,  mostly  perennials. 

Agrostoi/ogt,  from  ayeuarn;,  grass, 
and  Xoyog,  discourse.  The  part  of  botany 
which  relates  to  grasses.  The  term  is 
commonly  used  as  synonymous  with 
agrostography 

Agryp'nia,  from  aygv-zvoz,  sleepless. 
Agrypny,  sleeplessness. 

Agryp'nocoma,  from  ayevsrvc;,  sleep- 
less, and  xuua,  lethargy.  A lethargic 
state,  common  in  bad  cases  of  typhus 
fever.  It  is  synonimous  with  coma-vigil. 

Ague,  a disease  consisting  of  febrile 
paroxysms,  -which  completely  subside  and 
return  at  certain  intervals.  The  febrile 
paroxysm  is  distinguished  into  three 
stages — the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating 
— and  these  follow  in  regular  succession. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  a sense  of 
chilliness,  attended  with  shaking,  though 
in  health.  The  word  is  Goth,  agis,  fear, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  disease.  Ague-cake,  the  popular 
name  for  a tumour,  consisting  of  an  en- 
larged spleen,  which  projects  under  the 
false  ribs  on  the  left  side:  it  occurs  in 
persons  who  have  suffered  from  pro- 
tracted ague.  Ague-drop.  The  medicine 
sold  under  the  name  of  Fowler’s  tasteless 
ague-drop  is  a solution  of  arseniate  of 
potash  in  water  ( liquor  arscnicalis  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia). 

Ague-free,  a name  sometimes  applied 
to  sassafras,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
febrifuge  qualities. 

Aouil'laneuf,  a form  of  rejoicing 
among  the  ancient  Franks  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year  ; it  was  derived  from  the  dru- 
idicai  custom  of  cutting  misleto,  which 
was  held  sacred  by  the  druids,  who.  ou 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  consecrated  it, 
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by  crying  aguxllaneuf,  “ a new  year  to  the 
niisleto”  (a,  to,  gui,  misleto,  and  Vanneuf, 
the  new  year).  This  cry, is  said  to  be  still 
observed  in  some  parts  of  France,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  new-vear-gifts. 

Agyreas,  from  uyve'i;,  a collection. 
An  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye. 

Aha,  a sunk  fence,  not  visible  without 
near  approach. 

Ahead,  in  nautical  language,  denotes 
the  situation  of  an  object  in  advance  of 
the  ship  : opposed  to  astern.  The  word  is 
composed  of  a,  for  at,  and  head. 

Ahiccyatli,  a poisonous  serpent  of 
Mexico,  somewhat  resembling  the  rattle- 
snake, but  destitute  of  rattles  : its  poison 
is  as  fatal  as  that  of  any  known  species. 

Ahriman,  \ one  of  the  chief  deities  of 

Ariman,  i the  ancient  Persians.  Ah- 
riman was  the  god  of  evil,  opposed  to 
Oromasde*. 

Ahull,  from  Sax.  helan,  to  cover.  The 
situation  of  a ship  when  all  her  sails  are 
furled  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  when,  having  lashed  her  helm 
to  the  lee-side,  she  lies  nearly  with  her 
side  to  the  wind  and  sea,  her  head  being 
somewhat  inclined  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

Ahuitla,  a worm  peculiar  to  the  lake 
of  Mexico,  about  four  inches  in  length,  as 
thick  as  a goose-quill,  and  having  a hard 
and  poisonous  tail  containing  a sting. 

Ahuitzote,  a small  amphibious  qua- 
druped of  tropical  America : its  body  is  a 
foot  long,  its  snout  long  and  sharp,  its 
skin  of  a dark  brown. 

Ai,  the  three-toed  sloth  ( Acheus  tridac- 
tylus,  F.  Cuvier).  “ A species  in  which 
sluggishness,  and  all  the  details  of  the 
organisation  which  produce  it,  are  carried 
to  the  highest  degree.”  The  animal  takes 
the  name  Ai  from  its  peculiar  cry,  as  it 
takes  the  name  of  Sloth  from  its  tardy 
movements.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a cat,  and 
is  the  only  mammiferous  animal  known 
which  has  nine  cervical  vertebrae. 

Aid,  Fr.  aider,  to  help.  Assistance.  1. 
In  English  law,  a subsidy  granted  by  par- 
liament, and  making  a part  of  the  king’s 
revenue.  In  France,  aids  are  equivalent 
to  customs  or  duties  on  exports  and  im- 
ports.  2.  In  England,  a tax  paid  by  the 

tenant  to  his  lord ; originally  a gift : use 
and  want  converted  it  into  a right  de- 
mandable  by  the  lord.  The  aids  of  this 
kind  were  chiefly  three,  (1).  To  ransom 
the  lord  when  a prisoner.  (2).  To  make 
the  lord’s  eldest  son  a knight.  (3).  To 
marry  the  lord’s  eldest  daughter. 

Aid  trier,  a petition  made  in  court,  to 
call  in  help  from  another  person  who  has 
interest  in  the  thing  contested.  Thus  a 
tenant  for  life  may  pray  in  the  aid  of  him 
in  remainder  or  reversion,  that  is,  he  may 
pray  or  petition  that  he  be  joined  in 


the  suit  to  aid  or  help  to  maintain  tne 
title.  The  petition  is  otherwise  caned 
aid  prayer. 

Aids,  The  Court  of,  in  France,  is  a 
court  which  has  cognizance  of  causes 
respecting  duties  or  customs. 

Aids,  in  the  manege,  clierishings  used 
to  avoid  the  necessary  corrections.  The 
inner  aids  are  the  inner  heel,  leg,  rein, 
&c. ; the  outer  aids  are  the  outer  heel,  leg, 
rein,  &c. 

Aid-de-camp,  in  military  affairs,  an 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  and 
communicate  the  orders  of  a superior  of- 
ficer.— This  word  is  French,  aide-de-camp, 
but  naturalized,  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
well  to  naturalize  its  pronunciation  also. 

Aigue  Marine,  a variety  of  topaz  of  a 
bluish  or  pale  green  colour. 

Aigu  ille,  Fr.  for  a needle.  An  instrument 
used  by  engineers  to  pierce  a rock  for  the 
lodgement  of  powder,  in  mining,  &c. 
Aiguille  is  also  taken  to  mean  the  needle- 
like points  or  tops  of  granite  rocks. 

Aiguisce,  1 in  heraldry,  a cross  with  its 

Aiguisse,  I four  ends  sharpened  into 
obtuse  angles.  The  term  is  French,  from 
aiguiser,  to  sharpen.  It  is  sometimes 
written  cguisce. 

Ailurus,  a genus  of  the  plantigrade 
tribe  of  mammalia.  There  is  only  one 
species  known,  the  panda  of  the  north  of 
India  (the  A.  refulgens  of  Fred.  Cuv.) : 
size,  that  of  a large  cat;  fur,  soft  and 
thick;  above,  of  the  most  brilliant  cinna- 
mon red,  behind,  more  fawn-coloured, 
beneath,  deep  black ; the  head  is  whitish, 
and  the  tail  marked  with  brown  rings. 

Air,  Fr.  air,  Ital.  aira,  Sp.  ayre,  Gr. 
are,  Lat.  aer,  Ir.  aer.  The  root  is  pro- 
bably "TIN,  whence  '■'’IN',  which  means 
the  vehicle  of  light.  That  fluid,  trans- 
parent, impenetrable,  ponderable,  com- 
pressible, dilatable,  perfectly  elastic  sub- 
stance, which  surrounds  the  earth, 
constituting  what  we  otherwise  call  the 
atmosphere.  Air  is  one  of  the  four  classical 
elements  of  antiquity  ; but  modern  che- 
mistry shows,  that  of  1000  parts,  788  are 
nitrogen,  197  are  oxygen,  14  are  vapour,  and 
1 carbonic  acid.  100  cubic  ins.  weigh  31 
grains.  The  term  air,  though  now  re- 
stricted to  atmospheric  air,  was  formerly 
used  to  designate  gases  generally.  Thus 
ammonia  was  called  alkaline  air ; nitrogen 
or  azote,  azotic  air ; carbonic  acid,  fixed 
air;  fluoric  acid, fluoric  air ; earburetted 
hydrogen , heavy  inflammable  air ; sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  hepatic  air;  hydrogen, 
inflammable  air;  nitrogen,  nitrous  air, 
phlogisticatecl  air,  and  nitrous  dcphlogisti- 
catcd  air ; phosphuretted  hydrogen,  phos- 
phoric air;  sulphurous  acid,  sulphureous 
air;  oxygen,  vital  air  and  empyreal  air; 
and  even  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid 
had  the  odJ  cognomen  of  marine  air. 
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3.  In  music,  the  term  air  signifies  the 
melody  or  treble  part  of  a musical  com- 
position ; also  the  peculiar  modulation  of 
the  notes  which  gives  music  its  character. 
The  common  meaning  is  the  leading  part 
of  a tune,  as  distinct  from  the  bass,  treble, 

and  counter. 3.  In  painting,  as  the  air 

is  the  medium  in  nature  through  which 
every  object  is  viewed,  it  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  imitation  on  the  canvas, 
and  the  effects  which  it  produces,  in  re- 
gulating the  sizes  and  colours  of  objects, 
constitute  a large  part  of  the  artist’s 
knowledge. 

Aika,  the  hair-grass,  a genus  of  the 
class  triandria,  and  order  digynia.  There 
are  eleven  species,  seven  of  which  are  Bri- 
tish, and  all  the  order  perennials.  Named 
from  aj^u,  to  destroy.  This  name  was 
anciently  given  to  the  bearded  darnel 
Lolium  temulentum),  on  account  of  its  in- 
jurious effects ; and  now  to  this  genus  of 
plants,  which  it  was  thought  somewhat 
to  resemble. 

Air-Balloon.  See  Balloon. 

Air-Bladder,  1 the  sound  or  swim  of 

Air-Bag,  J fishes:  an  organ  situ- 
ated in  the  abdomen,  by  altering  the 
dimensions  of  which  the  fish  regulates 
its  depth  in  the  water. 

Air-Cells.  1.  Of  plants  : cavities  in 
the  stems  and  leaves  intended  to  render 

the  part  buoyant  in  water. 2.  Of  birds: 

membraneous  receptacles  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  lungs.  These  permeate 
throughout  the  whole  body. 

Air-Gun,  a pneumatic  instrument  re- 
sembling a musket,  to  discharge  bullets 
by  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  compressed 
into  an  iron  or  copper  globe  by  means  of  a 
condenser.  To  produce  an  effect  equal  to 
that  of  gunpowder,  1000  atmospheres  must 
be  forced  into  the  globe,  that  is,  the  air 
must  be  compressed  into  one  thousandth 
of  the  bulk  which  it  occupies  at  the  com- 
mon pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  taken  at 
the  earth’s  surface. 

Air-holder,  an  instrument  for  holding 
air,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
pressure  of  a decreasing  column  of  mer- 
cury. 

Air-jacket,  a.  jacket  made  of  leather 
in  which  are  several  receptacles  for  air, 
communicating  with  each  other,  and 
fitted  to  receive  air  by  means  of  a brass 
tube.  This  jacket  is  used  by  persons  who 
cannot  swim,  to  support  them  in  the 
water.  A jacket,  formed  of  corks  strung 
together,  serves  equally  well. 

Air- lamp,  another  name  for  Doberen- 
nier's  lamp. 

Air-pipe,  a pipe  used  to  withdraw 
vitiated  air  from  the  hold  of  a vessel,  &e. 
by  means  of  communication  with  the 
furnace  and  the  place  to  be  cleared  of 
noxious  air.  Through  this  pipe  only,  the 
fire  is  supplied  with  air:  and  as  one  end 


is  placed  in  the  hold,  a perpetual  current 
is  thus  kept  up,  the  foul  air  bsing  con- 
stantly withdrawn  from  the  hold  to  th« 
fire. 

Air-poise,  an  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  weight  of  a given  quantity  of  air. 

Air-plants.  See  Aerial  and  Aerides. 

Air-pemp,  a pneumatic  machine  for 
exhausting  the  air  of  a proper  vessel.  A, 


by  means  of  a pump,  B.  The  figure  repre- 
sents a section  of  the  machine.  C D 
supports  the  receiver,  A,  and  the  pump, 
B,  is  fitted  air-tight  to  this  sole.  There  is 
a communication-tube,  t,  through  which 
the  air  passes  from  A on  working  the 
pump,  just  as  water  is  drawn  from  a well 
by  means  of  a common  pump,  from  which 
this  does  not  differ.  See  Pump. 

Airs.  In  the  manage,  the  artificial  mo- 
tions taught  horses,  as  the  demivolt, 
curvet,  capriole. 

Air-sacs,  certain  receptacles  of  air  in 
birds,  or  vesicles  lodged  in  the  fleshy  parts, 
in  the  hollow  bones,  and  in  the  abdomen  : 
they  all  communicate  with  the  lungs. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  body  specifically  lighter, 
and  to  supply  the  place  of  a muscular 
diaphragm. 

Air-shapt,  a passage  for  air  into  a 
mine,  usually  opened  in  a perpendicular 
direction,  and  meeting  the  adits  or  hori- 
zontal passages,  to  cause  a free  circulation 
of  fresh  air  through  the  mine.  It  may 
be  made  to  communicate  with  a furnace 
above. 

Air- thread,  a name  given  to  the  spi- 
ders’ webs  which  are  often  seen  in  autumn 
floating  in  long  filaments  in  the  air:  they 
are  attached  to  branches  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  serve  to  support  the  spider 
when  in  search  of  prey. 

Air-trap,  an  opening  for  the  escape  of 
air  from  drains,  or  sewers,  or  pipes. 

Air-vessels,  spiral  duets  or  canals  in 
the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants,  which 
are  supposed  to  supply  them  with  air, 
after  the  manner  of  lungs  in  animals. 

Aisle  (pron.  ile),  Fr.  aile,  from  Lat. 
ala,  a wing.  When  a church  is  divided 
in  its  breadth  into  three  parts,  the  two 
extreme  outward  divisions  are  called 
aisles,  and  the  centre  division  the  note  or 
middle  aisle,  although  the  last  seems  im- 
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proper,  and  “ side  aisle  ” seems  a tauto- 
logy- 

aizoon,  a genus  of  exotics,  of  -which 
there  are  several  species : three,  shrubs  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  one,  an  annual 
of  the  Canary  Islands ; and  another,  of 
Spain.  Name  eziZcoov,  from  «=/ , always, 
and  ^aiov,  alive;  the  old  name  for  the 
house-leek  ( sempercivum ). 

Aja.rara.th,  an  old  name  for  lead. 

Ajuga,  the  bugle.  A genus  of  plants, 
of  ten  species  and  some  varieties.  Class 
didynamia, and  order  gymnospermia.  Four 
of  the  species  are  British,  inhabiting 
pastures  chiefly:  they  are  hardy  peren- 
nials. “Name  altered  from  the  abiga 
(abigo,  to  drive  away)  of  the  Latins,  a 
medicinal  plant  allied  to  this.” — Hooker. 

Ajuru-catinga,  a species  of  American 
parrot:  colour  green,  with  eyes  of  fiery 
red,  encircled  with  white. 

Ajuru-curatt  , a species  of  the  American 
parrot:  colour  lively  green,  with  a blue 
crown,  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  head  of 
a fine  yellow. 

Ajcru-para,  a small  American  parrot, 
of  an  elegant  green : the  beak,  legs,  and 
eirculets  of  the  eyes,  white. 

Ajutage,  the  same  with  Adjutage 

(q.  v.). 

Akera,  a genus  of  mollusca,  of  the 
order  tectibranchiata. 

Akis,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of 
the  Melasoma  family,  and  Pimeliarise 
tribe.  Named  from  kxt;,  a javelin,  in 
reference' to  their  form. 

Ala,  the  wing  of  a bird,  Lat.  from 
liXtai,  to  enclose.  1.  In  botany : ( a ) The 
angles  which  the  leaves  or  their  stalks 
make  with  the  stem  or  branches  of  the 
plant  from  which  they  arise  are  called 
alee  or  axillce.  (b)  The  two  lateral  petals 
of  papilionaceous  flowers  placed  between 
the  ccxillium  and  the  carina  are  called 
alee.  ( c ) The  borders  formed  on  the  stem 
of  a plant  by  decurrent  leaves  are  called 
ales.  ( d ) An  appendage  of  some  seeds, 
consisting  of  a membranous  prolongation 
from  the  side  of  the  seed.  According  to 
the  number  of  these  appendages,  seeds 
are  distinguished  into  monopterygia  (1- 
winged) ; dipterygia  (2- winged) ; triptery- 
gia (3- winged) ; tetrapterygia  (4- winged) ; 
polypterygia  (many- winged) ; and,  from 
their  form,  molenelinacea  (windmill-wing- 
ed).— Hooper. 2.  In  anatomy,  the  lobes 

of  the  liver,  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the 
nostrils,  the  cartilaginous  parts  of  the 
ears,  are  called  alee.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied in  the  same  sense  as  axilla. 

Alabaster,  Lat.  from  d.Xot(doe.errcoy, 
compounded  of  ex,  without,  and  Xa/3 ov, 
a handle.  See  Alab  astrites.  This  name  is 
applied  indifferently  to  two  minerals : cale- 
sinter,  which  is  a carbonate  of  lime,  and 
gypsum,  which  is  sulphate  of  lime.  The 


latter  is  the  alabaster  of  the  ancients, 
used  by  them,  as  it  is  now,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sculpture,  as  for  making  small 
statues,  ornamental  vases,  perfume-boxes, 
bottles,  &c. 

Alabastri'tes,  Lat.  from  a.Xa.2,ex,(rrp!  - 
T7js,  alabaster-stone:  gypsum.  Horace 
calls  it  onyx.  Also,  among  the  ancients,  a 
vase  without  a handle,  for  holding  per- 
fumes ; often  seen  as  ornaments  on  tomb- 
stones. Pliny  compares  them  to  oblong 
pearls. 

Alabastrites  were  often  made  of  other 

materials  than  alabaster,  as  lead,  gold, 

coloured  glass,  terra-cotta,  and  the  com- 
mon stones  of  the  country. 

Al.t,  plural  of  ala  (q.  v.).  In  the  an- 
enent  Roman  architecture,  the  alee  were  re- 
cessses  or  alcoves  for  conversation  or 
study,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  seats : 
their  thresholds  were  of  mosaic  work.  In 
malacology,  a species  of  shell-fish. 

Ala'gao,  the  local  name  of  a shrub  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  used  by  the  natives 
for  making  cataplasms  for  diseases  of  the 
belly  and  head,  for  tumours,  &c. 

Al'agas-os,  a name  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx.  x 

Ala'lia,  from  ex.Xee.Xiee,  speechless.  De 
feet  of  articulation. 

Ala'lite,  a variety  of  augite,  called  also 
diopsicle ; so  named  by  Bonvoisin,  from 
his  finding  a variety  of  it  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ala,  in  Piedmont. 

Ala-mire,  in  music,  the  lowest  note  but 
one  in  Guido  Aretine’s  scale. 

Alamode,  Fr.  d la  mode,  after  the  fa- 
shion. In  commerce,  a thin,  glossy  silk, 
for  scarfs,  &c.  It  is  often  called  simply 
mode. 

Alangia'ce.®,  a natural  order  of  plants 
closely  allied  to  the  myrtace®  : the  typi- 
cal and  only  genus  is  alangium  (q.  v.) 

Alangicm,  a genus  of  showy  Indian 
trees  of  two  species.  Class  polyandria, 
and  order  monogynia.  Named  from  alangi, 
the  Malabar  name  of  the  first  known  spe- 
cies. The  other  species  is  called  angolain 
by  the  natives. 

Ala'ris,  Lat.  from  ala.  Formed  like,  or 
pertaining  to,  a wing.  Alaris  extcrnus, 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  which 
takes  its  rise  from  the  wing-like  process 
of  the  spheroid  bone. 

Alarm.  Alarm-bell,  a bell  rung  to  give 

notice  of  danger,  as  of  fire. Alarm-gun, 

a gun  fired  to  give  notice  of  an  enemy. 

Alarm-post,  a rendezvous  appointed  in 

case  of  defeat,  in  time  of  war. Alarm- 

clocks  sometimes  have  alarms,  absurdly 
called  alarums : they  can  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  give  notice  of  the  hour  at  any  time 
wanted. 

Alarm  watch,  a watch  that  strikes  the 
hours. 

Alasmodon,  a genus  of  shells  of  the  fa- 
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mily  unionidre,  having  two  cardinal  and 
no  lateral  teeth. 

Al.vsmodo'ntin^e,  a sub-family  of  unio- 
nidae  ; the  typical  genus  is  the  alasmodon. 

A late,  Lat.  alatus,  winged:  having  di- 
lations like  wings.  Applied:  l.  In  botany, 
to  stems  and  leaf-stalks  when  the  edges 
and  angles  are  longitudinally  expanded 

into  leaf-like  borders. 2.  In  concho- 

logy,  to  shells  having  an  expanded  lip,  or 
when  any  portion  of  them  is  much  ex- 
panded. 

Alau'da,  the  generic  name  of  the  lark : 
a granivorous  bird  which  builds  on  the 
ground,  and  generally  sleeps  there.  There 
are  several  species:  the  sky-lark  {A.  ar- 
vensis),  is  universally  known  by  its  per- 
pendicular mode  of  soaring,  and  powerful 
song;  and  the  crested  lark  (A.  cristata), 
is  well  known  for  the  power  it  has  of 
erecting  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the 
head  into  a tuft.  Name,  from  ad,  aud 
laudo,  to  praise.  It  is  classed  among  the 
conirostres  by  Cuvier,  in  the  order  pas- 
serines. 

Alba,  ) Lat.  albus,  white.  A vestment 

Albe,  I worn  by  priests  of  the  Itoman 
Catholic  church.  It  differs  from  the  sur- 
plice in  fitting  more  closely  to  the  body, 
and  being  tied  with  a girdle. 

Alba-Firma,  anciently  a rent  paid  in 
silver,  and  not  in  coin,  which  Avas  called 
black-mail. 

Al'batross,  the  most  massive  of  all 
aquatic  birds,  called  sometimes  the  great 
gull,  and  diomedea,  by  Lin.  The  D.  exu- 
lans  is  the  species  best  known  to  navi- 
gators, who,  on  account  of  its  size,  white 
plumage,  and  black  wings,  and  because  it 
is  particularly  common  beyond  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  call  it  the  Cape  sheep.  To 
English  sailors,  however,  it  is  best 
known  by  the  name  of  the  man-of-war- 
bird.  It  is  classed  in  the  family  of  longi- 
pennes,  and  order  palmipedes , by  Cuvier. 
Named  from  alcatros  or  alcatross,  by 
which  the  early  Portuguese  navigators 
designated  all  oceanic  birds. 

Albertos,  a gold  coin  of  the  time  of 
Albertus,  archduke  of  Austria. 

Albicore,  a marine  fish,  noted  for  fol- 
lowing ships : named  from  Port,  albacor, 
the  little  pig. 

Albige'nses,  ) A party  of  reformers 

Albige'nois,  / who  separated  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  the  12th  century. 
They  take  their  name  from  Albigenois,  a 
small  territory  in  Prance,  where  they  re- 
sided. They  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  Waldenses,  but  they  were  prior 
to  them  in  time,  and  different  from  them 
in  some  of  their  tenets,  and  resided  in  a 
different  part  of  France.  The  Catholics 
made  Avar  upon  them, and  they  gradually 
dAvindled  till  the  Reformation,  Avhen  the 
remains  of  them  fell  in  with  the  followers 
of  Zuinglius  and  the  QeneA'aa  Protestants. 


Albinism,  the  anomaly  of  organisation, 
which  distinguishes  the  albino.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a disease. 

Al'bino,  (from  alius,  white).  A white 
descendant  of  black  parents,  or  a white 
person  belonging  to  a black  race.  The 
name  Avas  originally  given  by  the  Portu- 
guese to  negroes  Avho  Avere  born  mottled 
Avith  white  spots,  or  Avhose  entire  skin 
was  white. 

The  Avhiteness  of  the  albino  is  not 
similar  to  that  of  the  fair  European  : it 
is  pallid  and  deatli-like,  communicating 
a peculiar  and  A'ery  unpleasant  appear- 
ance to  the  indiA'idual.  The  hair  is 
Avhite  on  every  part  of  the  body,  the 
iris  is  of  a pale  rose  colour,  the  eye  can- 
not bear  a strong  light,  and  A'ision  is 
A'ery  imperfect  during  the  day-time. 
For  this  reason,  the  albinos  of  Africa 
sleep  during  the  day  and  go  abroad 
during  night,  Avhen  they  see  Avith  great 
accuracy. 

Albion,  an  old  name  of  England  still 
used  in  poetry : supposed  to  be  given  on 
account  of  its  white  chalk  cliffs,  ( albus , 
Avhite.) 

Albite,  a name  of  tetarto-prismatic  fel- 
spar : a A'ariety  of  felspar  in  Avhich  the 
alkali  is  soda  instead  of  potash.  It  is 
sometimes  gray,  green,  or  red ; but  gene- 
rally Avhite,  Avhence  its  name  from  albus, 
Avhite. 

Albora,  a disease  of  the  skin  terminat- 
ing Avithout  ulceration,  but  with  fetid 
evacuations  from  the  mouth  and  nose  : it 
is  described  as  a complication  of  morphcAv , 
serpigo,  and  leprosy. 

Albuca,  bastard  star  of  Bethlehem.  A 
genus  of  shrubaceous  plants  of  15  species, 
all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Alexandria — monogynia.  Name,  from  albu- 
cum,  the  daffodil. 

Albugi'nea,  Lat.  from  albugo, the  white 
of  the  eye.  The  outer  coat  or  tegument 
of  the  eye  is  called  tunica  albuginea  oculi 
by  anatomists,  on  account  of  its  Avhite- 
ness.- It  is  otherAvise  called  the  conjunc- 
tiva. 

Albugineous,  Lat.  albugineus,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling  the  Avhite  of  the  eye, 
or  of  an  egg;  e.  g.  albugineous  humour 
is  the  aqueous  humour  oif  the  eye. 

Albc'go,  the  white  of  the  eye,  from 
albus,  Avhite  Technically,  a white  spot 
on  the  corner  of  the  eye,  which  causes 
blindness:  otherAvise  called  Lcucoma. 

A lucia,  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  trutta- 
ceous  kind.  An  Indian  species  (A.  indica) 
is  called  by  the  Dutch  “ Avit-fish.”  Ano- 
ther species  ( A . nobilis ) is  A’ery  plentiful 
in  the  German  lakes. 

Album,  {Latin).  Literally  anything 
white.  1.  Among  the  Homans,  a white 
tabic,  board,  or  register,  on  Avhich  the 
names  of  public  officers  and  public  trans- 
actions Avere  Avrittcn. 2.  The  term  is 
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»kw  generally  used  to  designate  a book 
originally  blank,  kept  at  places  of  resort, 
wherein  visitors  insert  their  names.  Also 
a book  much  in  fashion,  especially  among 
ladies,  wherein  friends  and  visitants  are 
compelled  to  insert  verses,  mottos,  &c. 
Some  illustrated  annual  publications,  de- 
signed for  light  reading,  are  likewise  so 
called,  in  reference  to  their  similarity  to 
the  albums  of  young  ladies. 

Albu'men  , the  white  of  egg,  (from  albus, 
white). 1.  Animal  albumen.  This  sub- 

stance is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of 
all  animal  solids.  The  white  of  egg  is 
almost  pure  albumen,  being  combined 
only  with  a little  water,  soda,  and  saline 
matter.  It  abounds  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  the  humours  of  the  eye  and  the 
fluid  of  dropsy.  From  its  coagulability, 
albumen  is  much  used  for  clarifying 
liquids ; and  as  it  forms  precipitates  with 
the  solutions  of  almost  all  the  metallic 
salts,  it  is  a ready  antidote  against  some 
of  the  metallic  poisons. 2.  Vegetable  al- 

bumen. This  vegetable  principle  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  animal  albumen,  and, 
like  it,  is  coagulable  by  heat.  It  is  pro- 
cured from  gluten,  of  which  it  is  a consti- 
tuent. It  is  never  deleterious,  however 
poisonous  the  plant  may  be  which  af- 
fords it. 

Album  Gr.ecum,  the  white  excrement 
of  dogs,  sometimes  used  to  soften  leather 
in  the  process  of  dressing  it,  after  the  de- 
pilatory action  of  lime.  It  principally 
consists  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Alburn,  the  small  fish  otherwise  called 
bleak.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  abdo- 
minals, and  genus  cyprinus : is  deemed 
delicious  food,  and  artificial  pearls  are 
sometimes  made  of  its  scales.  Named 
from  albumus,  whitish. 

Albu'rnum,  Lat.  albus,  white.  The  soft 
white  substance  which,  in  trees,  is  found 
between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood. 
In  process  of  time  it  acquires  solidity,  and 
becomes  itself  wood.  It  is  popularly  called 
tap-wood. 

Alca,  a genus  of  birds  including  the 
auk  and  puffin.  These  birds  inhabit  the 
northern  seas : their  wings  are  too  small 
to  support  them  in  flying,  which  they, 
therefore,  do  not  attempt;  but  live  on 
the  ocean  and  breed  on  the  rocks.  They 
belong  to  the  brachypterous  family  of 
palmipedes.  Twelve  species  are  enu- 
merated. The  name  alca  is  latinised  from 
aik  or  auk,  the  name  of  these  birds  in 
the  Feroe  Islands  and  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. 

Alcaba'la,  1 a tax  formerly  imposed  in 

Alcava'la,  J Spain  and  her  colonies, 
consisting  originally  of  10,  and  subse- 
quently of  14  per  cent.,  ad  valorem, onall 
property  sold  as  often  as  it  changed  hands. 

Alcaic,  in  ancient  poetry,  a term  applied 
several  kinds  of  verse,  from  Alcaus, 


their  inventor.  The  following  are  speci- 
mens : 

1.  Eheu  ! | fuga  | ces,  | Postume,  | Postume, 

Labun  | turan  | ni!  | necpie  | tasmoram. 

2.  Afferet  | indom  | tseque  | morti. 

3.  Cur  timet  fla  | vum  Tiberim  | tangere, 

cur  | olivum? 

Alca  id,  1 in  the  polity  of  Spain  and 

Alcalde, /Portugal,  a magistrate  an- 
swering nearly  to  our  justice  of  the  peace : 
the  Moors  have  an  officer  of  the  same 
name,  but  he  is  invested  with  supreme 
jurisdiction  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  The  title  is  written  in  Spain  al- 
cayde ; in  Portugal  alcaide ; the  common 
root  of  which  is  Ar.  kaidon,  governor, 
with  the  prefix  al,  the;  hence  also  the 
cadi  of  the  Turks. 

Alcalimetek,  a graduated  glass  to  be 
employed  in  determining  the  quantity  of 
alkali  in  the  potash  and  soda  of  com- 
merce. 

Alcamphora,  a Brazilian  herb,  the 
croton  perdicipes  of  botanists.  The  leaves 
are  used  in  decoction  against  syphilis,  and 
as  a diuretic. 

Alcanna,  the  Arabic  name  ol  three 
plants.  (1.)  The  Law sonia  inermis.  (2.)  A 
species  of  filaria.  (3.)  The  ancliusa  tinc- 
toria.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a powder 
prepared  from  the  Egyptian  privet,  used 
by  the  Turkish  females  to  give  a golden 
colour  to  the  nails  and  hair. — Infused  in 
water  it  gives  a yellow,  in  vinegar  a red, 
colour. 

Alcantara,  the  name  of  a town  in 
Spain,  from  which  the  military  order  of 
the  knights  of  Alcantara  took  its  name, 
otherwise  called  the  knights  of  the  pear- 
tree. 

Alcarazzas.  a species  of  porous  earthen 
ware,  made  in  Spain,  for  cooling  liquids 
by  promoting  evaporation  of  the  trans- 
uded water  upon  the  external  surface. 

Alcavala,  in  Spain,  a tax  on  the  trans- 
fer of  every  kind  of  property,  real  or 
personal.  To  this  tax,  which  has  been  as 
high  as  14  per  cent.,  and  which  is  levied 
on  the  same  property  at  every  transfer,  is 
perhaps  to  be  traced  the  real  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  Spanish  manufacturers. 

Alce,  the  elk.  Name  from  ccXxii, 
strength. 

Alcea,  the  hollyhock : a genus  of  plants. 
Class  monodelphia,  order polyandria.  Name 
clXxict,  given  by  Pliny  to  a species  of 
mallow. 

Alcedo,  the  king-fisher:  a genus  of 
tenuirostres  of  the  order  passer  mw. 
There  are  numerous  species  of  this  genus, 
with  one  or  other  of  which  almost  every 
part  of  the  world  is  furnished.  They 
frequent  rivers,  feed  on  fish,  which  they 
capture  by  precipitating  themselves  into 
the  water,  and  nestle  in  holes  on  the 
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banks.  Blue  is  the  predominating  colour ; 
the  wing*  and  tail  are  short,  the  beak 
long,  straight,  angular,  and  pointed. 

The  bird  known  to  the  ancients  by 
this  name,  is  described  as  little  bigger 
than  a sparrow;  feathers  purple, mixed 
with  white,  neck  long  and  slender,  bill 
green,  and  proportioned  in  length  to  the 
neck.  During  her  incubation,  wliich 
was  in  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  the 
sea  remained  perfectly  calm : these 
days,  forty  in  number,  were  thence 
called  Alcydonidce , or  Haley onei  dies,  that 
is  “ halcyon  days.”  See  Halcyon. 
Alchemil'la,  the  genetic  name  of  ladies'  - 
mantle,  of  which  there  are  seven  species, 
and  three  of  these  British.  Class  tetran- 
dria,  order  monogynia.  Named  from  Ara- 
bic, alkernelyeh , on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed alchemical  virtues. 

Alchemy,  a pseudo-science,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  transmutation  of  the 
baser  metals  into  gold  and  silver — the 
discovery  of  an  alkahest  or  universal 
menstruum — a panacea  or  universal  re- 
medy— a universal  ferment,  and  many 
other  things  equally  ridiculous.  It  was 
much  cultivated  in  Europe  during  the 
I6th  and  17th  centuries,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  chimerical  nature  of  its 
objects,  we  are  indebted  to  its  followers 
for  many  important  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry and  medicine.  The  earliest  notice 
that  we  find  of  alchemy,  is  in  an  edict  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Diocletian,  com- 
manding all  books  which  treat  of  the  art 
of  making  gold  and  silver  to  be  burned. 
The  term  is  composed  of  the  Arabic  al, 
the,  and  kdmya,  secret,  from  kamay,  to 
hide. 

Alciopa,  a genus  of  articulata,  of  the 
order  dorsibranchiata,  of  Cuvier. 

Alcmanian,  pertaining  to  Aleman,  a 
lyric  poet  of  the  27th  Olympiad,  celebrated 
for  his  amorous  verses. — Alcmanian  verse 
consists  of  two  dactyls  and  two  trochees. 

Al'co,  an  American  quadruped  nearly 
resembling  the  dog,  but  mute  and  melan- 
choly. This  circumstance  has  given  rise 
to  the  fable,  that  dogs  transported  to 
America  become  mute.  The  animal  was 
used  as  food  by  the  native  tribes  and  the 
first  Spanish  settlers,  but  it  is  said  now 
to  be  extinct.  It  is  known  also  by  the 
name  of  zechichi. 

Alcoates,  1 definite  compounds  of 
Alcowolates,  i alcohol  and  various 
6aline  substances : discovered  by  Professor 
Graham.  The  alcohol  seems  simply  to 
replace  the  water  of  crystallization. 

Al'cohol,  a word  compounded  of  Arabic, 
al,  the,  and  Wiol,  a paint  for  the  eye- 
brows. Sulphuret  of  antimony  reduced 
to  a very  fine  powder  is  used  for  this 
purpose  by  eastern  ladies,  and  is  called 
al  kdhnl ; alcohol  came  ultimately  to  signify 
anything  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of 


fineness  and  purity,  and  (in  Europe)  now 
designates  the  purely  spirituous  part  of 
liquors  which  have  undergone  the  vinous 
fermentation.  It  is  light,  transparent, 
colourless,  of  a sharp,  penetrating  smell, 
and  a warm  stimulating  taste.  It  cannot 
be  frozen  by  any  known  degree  of  cold, 
and  boils  at  174°  Fah.,  sp.  gr.  ‘792,  but 
the  strongest  spirit  obtained  by  mere  dis- 
tillation is  ’820 ; and  alcohol  can  rarely  be 
had  from  the  shops  less  than  '835.  Its 
constituents  are  2 atoms  of  carbon,  3 of 
hydrogen,  and  1 of  oxygen.  When  dis- 
tilled with  sulphuric  acid,  ether  is  pro- 
duced. Alcohol  burns  with  a pale  flame, 
producing  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It 
gives  no  smoke. 

Alcoholiza'tion.  1.  Conversion  into 
alcohol.  2.  Rectification  of  spirit  till 
wholly  dephlegmated.  3.  Reduction  of  a 
substance  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Alcohol'ometer,  \ an  instrument  for 

Alcohol'imeter,  ) ascertaining  the  a- 
mount  of  absolute  alcohol  in  a given 
quantity  of  alcoholic  fluid.  Sike’s  hy- 
drometer is  generally  used  in  England  for 
this  purpose. 

Al'cor,  a small  star  adjoining  to  the 
large  bright  one  in  the  middle  of  the  tail 
of  ursa  major.  The  word  is  Arabic. 

Al'coran,  see  Alkorax. 

Alco've,  a part  of  a room,  separated  by 
an  estrade  or  partition  of  columns,  or  by 
other  corresponding  ornaments,  in  which 
is  placed  a bed  of  state,  and  sometimes 
seats  for  company.  The  use  of  alcoves,  as 
well  as  the  word,  which  we  have  altered 
from  alcoba,  seems  to  have  been  deri  ved 
from  the  Spanish  builders,  and  by  them 
from  their  Arabian  conquerors.  They 
have  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  Sp.  word  is  from  Ar.  al  kubbeh , a 

place  for  the  bed,  the  root  of  which  is 

khaub,  sleep. 

Al'cyon,  a trivial  name  of  the  king- 
fisher. Sec  Alcedo. 

Alcy'onites,  spongiform  flint  fossils, 
common  in  the  chalk  formation. 

Alcy'onium,  a genus  of  polypi,  placed 
in  the  family  corticati,  by  Cuvier.  The 
animal  grows  in  the  form  of  a plant : the 
stem  or  root  is  fixed,  fleshy,  gelatinous, 
spongy,  or  coriaceous,  with  a cellular 
epidermis  penetrated  with  stellated  pores, 
and  shooting  out  tentaculated  oviparous 
hydra;.  The  best  known  species  is  that 
popularly  called  “ Dead  Man’s  Hand,” 
A.  digitatum,  Lin. 

Aldeba'ran,  a star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  constellation  Taurus,  called 
also  the  Bull’s  eye.  Term,  from  Ar.  al, 
the,  and  dtbrdn,  a leader. 

Aldehyde,  a newly-discovered,  colour- 
less, inflammable  liquid,  having  a peculiar 
ethereal  smell;  sp.  gr.  ‘79;  boils  at  71® 
Fah.  It  is  named  from  the  first  syllables 
of  alcohol  and  lichydrogenatus,  and  may 
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toe  prepared  toy  distillation  from  1 part  of 
water,  1 part  of  alcohol,  li  binoxide  of 
manganese,  and  li  of  aqueous  sulphuric 
acid.  Symbol.  O C*  HJ. 

Aldehydic  acid  is  prepared  from  alde- 
hyde, and  is  composed  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen , and  carbon. 

Ai/der,  a tree  which  usually  grows  in 
moist  or  boggy  places:  it  is  the  Betula 
alnus  of  the  botanist,  and  is  a native  of 
Europe,  from  Lapland  to  Gibraltar  ; and 
of  Asia,  from  the  White  Sea  to  Mount 
Caucasus. 

Alderman,  from  Sax.  alb,  old,  aldefl, 
older,  and  man.  1.  Among  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  the  second  order  of  nobility  : it 
answered  to  our  title  of  carl , it  was  infe- 
rior to  atlieling,  but  superior  to  thane. 
The  title  was  also  used  in  the  time  of 

Edgar  for  a justice  or  judge. 2.  In 

present  usage,  a magistrate  or  officer  of  a 
town  corporate,  next  in  rank  below  the 
mayor.  In  London  there  are  26  aldermen, 
each  having  one  of  the  wards  of  the  city 
committed  to  his  care.  The  office  is  for 
life.  They  are,  by  their  office,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and,  with  the  mayor,  constitute 
the  court  of  corporation.  In  other  bo- 
roughs, the  aldermen  are,  by  5 & 6 W.  4, 
c.  76,  to  be  in  number  one-third  of  the 
councillors,  one  part  to  be  elected  tri- 
ennially  from  among  the  councillors. 

Aldine  Editions,  in  bibliography , those 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Homan  classics 
which  proceeded  from  the  press  of  the 
family  of  Aldus  Manutius , first  established 
at  Venice,  not  long  after  the  year  1490. 
The  impress  is  an  anchor  and  dolphin 
engraved  on  the  last  page. 

Ale,  a fermented  liquor  made  from  malt 
and  hops,  and  chiefly  distinguished  from 
beer,  made  of  the  same  ingredients,  by 
a smaller  quantity  of  hops  being  used  in 
its  preparation,  which  renders  it  less 
bitter,  and  less  fitted  to  keep  than  beer. 
The  word  is  altered  from  Sax.  eale.  See 
Beer. 

Aleato'rium,  in  the  .old  Roman  archi- 
tecture, an  apartment  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  players  with  dice  ( alece ). 

Ale-Conn  er,  an  officer  in  London, 
■whose  business  it  is  to  inspect  the  mea- 
sures used  in  ale-houses,  &c.  The  situa- 
tion is  now  a sinecure.  Conner,  from 
Sax.  con,  to  see,  examine. 

Alector,  the  generic  name  of  the  Hocco. 
“ The  hoccos  are  large  gallinacete  of  Ame- 
rica, -which  resemble  turkeys,  with  a 
brown,  round  tail,  formed  of  large  stiff 
quills.  They  live  in  woods,  feed  on  buds 
and  fruits,  build  on  trees,  and  are  very 
social  and  easily  domesticated.”  Name, 
«Xfj5T4wg,the  cock,  for  what  reason  un- 
certain. 

At.ecto'ria,  the  alectorius  lapis  or  cock- 
(«Aixr«;,  a cock) : a peculiar  stone, 


said  to  be  got  in  the  stomach  of  the  cock, 
and  fabled  to  possess  great  medicinal 
virtues. 

Alectorides,  a tribe  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  including  tbe  curassow,  and  analo- 
gous species.  Typical  genus  Alector  (q.v.). 

Alee.  In  nautical  language,  when  the 
helm  is  moved  over  to  the  lee-side,  it  is 
said  to  be  alee  or  hard  alee. 

Alehoof,  a name  of  a species  of  ground- 
ivy  ; the  Glechoma  hederacea  of  Lin.  The 
leaves  are  used  in  clarifying  ale.  The 
name  is  Dutch,  eiloof. 

Alembic,  from  Ar.  al,  the,  and  wnbeq , a. 
kind  of  cup.  A chemical  vessel  used  in 
distilling,  called  also  a Moorshead.  It  is 
made  of  glass,  metal,  or  earthenware  ; 
consists  of  a bottom  part,  called  the  cu- 
curbit or  boiler,  to  which  is  adapted  a 
head,  called  the  capital.  The  head  is  of 
a conical  figure,  and  has  its  external  cir- 
cumference or  base  depressed  lower  than 
its  neck,  so  that  the  vapours  which  rise, 
and  are  condensed  against  its  sides,  run 
down  into  the  circular  channel  formed  by 
the  depressed  part,  from  whence  they  are 
conveyed  by  a tube  into  a receiver. 

Alem'broth,  salt  of  wisdom.  The  al- 
chemists gave  this  name  to  a preparation 
made  by  dissolving  equal  parts  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  and  sal  ammoniac  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  adding  carbonate  of  soda 
as  long  as  any  precipitate  was  formed. 
This  precipitate  is  the  sal  alembroth : a 
hydrochlorate  of  mercury  and  ammonia, 
and  the  same  with  the  hydrargyrum 
prcecipitatum  album,  or  white  precipitate 
of  mercury  of  the  present  London  phar- 
macopoeia. The  word  is  Arabic,  and  sig- 
nifies the  key  of  art. 

Alepidote,  any  fish  whose  skin  is  not  co- 
vered  with  scales  (aAcrij , without  scales) . 

Ale-silver,  a duty  paid  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  by  sellers  of  ale  within 
the  city. 

Ale-taster,  an  officer  appointed  in 
every  court-leet,  and  sworn  to  inspect 
ale,  beer,  and  bread ; and  examine  the 
quality  and  quantity  within  the  precincts 
of  the  lordship. 

Aletris,  a genns  of  exotic  perennials, 
of  eight  species,  belonging  to  the  class 
liexandria,  and  order  monogynia. 

Aleuritbs,  the  generic  name  of  a South 
Sea  shrub,  which  belongs  to  the  class 
monoecia,  and  order  monodelphia.  Name, 
from  ccXuigov,  flour. 

Alexandrian  School,  an  academy  of 
learning  of  all  kinds,  founded  at  Alexan- 
dria, by  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  and  sup- 
ported by  his  successors.  The  grammar- 
ians and  mathematicians  of  this  school 
were  particularly  celebrated.  Among  the 
first  may  be  mentioned  Aristarchus  and 
Aristophanes ; and  among  the  kuier  Pto- 
lemy and  Euclid. 
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AiEXAN'DRiNA.the  bay-tree  or  laurel  of 
Alexandria:  is  so  called  from  the  place 
of  its  growth. 

Alexan'drine,  1 An  epithet  applied  to 
Alexan'drian,  i a kind  of  verse,  con- 
sisting of  12  and  13  syllables  alternately  ; 
so  called  from  a poem,  in  French,  on  the 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  French 
tragedies  are  generally  composed  of  Alex- 
andrines. 

Alexiphar'mic,  from  etXt^at,  to  expel, 
and  tpugf/.oexov,  poison.  Antidotal : that 
has  the  power  of  expelling  poison  or  in- 
fection by  fortifying  the  system  against  it. 

Alga,  a sea- weed.  Alga  (plural  of  alga) 
is  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven  families, 
or  natural  tribes,  into  which  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  by  Lin- 
nteus,  who  defines  lhem  as  plants,  the 
roots,  leaves,  and  stems  of  which  are  all 
in  one.  Under  this  description  are  com- 
prehended all  the  sea-zveeds  (plants  which 
grow  in  salt-water),  and  such  fresh- water 
plants  (conferva)  as  vegetate  exclusively 
lender  water.  The  alga  form  the  third 
order,  the  class  cryptogamia. 

Algaro'ba,  the  name  of  a tree  found  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  in  some 
parts  of  Asia,  especially  Palestine.  Its 
pods  are  filled  with  a sweetish  powder, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  locusts 
on  which  St.  John  fed  in  the  wilderness. 
Name,  from  Arabic,  al,  the,  and  garoba, 
a bean- tree. 

Al'garoth.  When  chloride  of  antimony 
(butter  of  antimony)  is  poured  into  water, 
the  metallic  oxide  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a white  powder,  which  is  poicder 
of  Algaroth:  it  is,  therefore,  a subchloride 
of  antimony.  It  acts  as  a violent  emetic, 
and  takes  its  name  from  Victor  Algarotti, 
a physician  of  Verona. 

Algebra,  the  science  of  quantity  in 
general  or  universal  arithmetic  : it  treats 
of  the  method  of  representing  magnitudes 
and  their  relations  to  one  another  in 
general  terms,  by  means  of  symbols  .and 
signs  respectively ; and  by  such  method 
of  representation,  it  comprises  all  parti- 
cular cases  of  quantities,  and  their  con- 
nection with  each  other,  in  general  lan- 
guage, dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
questions  in  which  they  are  involved. 
The  symbols  employed  are  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  the  signs  are,  -+•  for 
addition;  — , for  subtraction;  =,  for 
equality,  and  > , for  inequality;  X , is 
sometimes  used  for  multiplication ; and 
for  division : but  the  use  of  these  signs 
is  generally  evaded  by  more  concise  modes 
of  denoting  the  operations  for  which  they 
stand. 

“Algebra  is  the'European  corruption 
of  an  Arabic  phrase,  which  may  be 
thus  written — -al  jebre  al  makabalah, 
meaning  restor  ation  and  reduction.  The 


earliest  work  on  the  subject  is  that  of 
Diophantus,  a Greek  of  Alexandria, 
who  lived  between  a.d.  100  and  a.d.400, 
hut  when  cannot  be  well  settled,  nor 
whether  he  invented  the  science  himself 
or  borrowed  it  from  some  eastern  work. 
It  was  brought  among  the  Mahometans 
by  Mohammed  ben  Musa  (Mahomet, 
the  son  of  Moses),  between  a.b.  800  and 
a.d.  850  ; and  was  certainly  derived  by 
him  from  the  Hindoos.  The  earliest 
work  which  has  been  found  among  the 
latter  nation,  is  called  the  Vija  Genita, 
written  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  about 
a.d.  1150.  It  was  introduced  into  Italy, 
from  the  Arabic  work  of  Mohammed, 
just  mentioned,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century,  by  Leonardo  Ronacci, 
called  Leonard  of  Pisa;  and  into  Eng- 
land by  a physician,  named  Robert 
Recorde,  in  a book  called  the  T Vhctstone 
of  Witte,  published  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  in  1557.” — Augustus  De 
Morgan. 

Algebra'ic,  1 Pertaining  to  algebra  ; 
Algebra'ical,  J containing  an  opera- 
tion of  algebra,  or  deduced  from  such  an 
operation.  Thus  an  algebraic  curve  is 
one  of  which  the  relation  between  the 
abscissa  and  ordinates  is  expressed  by  an 
equation  which  contains  only  algebraic 
quantities : in  contradistinction  to  a 

transcedental  curve,  in  which  the  relation 
is  expressed  in  infinite  series.  See  also 
Equation  and  Quantity. 

Al'gexeb,  a star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, on  the  right  shoulder  of  Perseus. 

Al'gol,  a star  of  the  third  magnitude, 
called  Medusa’s  head,  in  Perseus. 

Al'gorab,  a star  of  the  third  magni- 
tude on  the  right  wing  of  Corvus. 

Al'guazil,  an  officer  in  Spain,  corre- 
ponding  to  the  bailiff  in  England. 

Alha'ge.e,  a tribe  of  plants  in  the  natural 
system ; type  alhagi. 

Alha'gi,  the  prickly  hedysarum;  a 
slirub  of  the  Levant.  Name  altered  from 
the  Arabic  name  Aigul  or  Aghul. 

Alias  the  Latin  word  for  otherwise:  a 
term  used  injudicial  proceedings  to  con- 
nect the  different  names  by  which  a 
person  is  called,  who  has  assumed  ficti- 
tious ones. Alias  is  also  the  name  of  a 

second  writ,  issued  when  the  first  has 
failed  to  enforce  the  judgment,  as  an  alias 
capias,  &c. 

Alibi,  the  Latin  word  for  elsewhere;  a 
law  term  used  where  a person  charged 
with  an  offence,  pleads  that  he  could  not 
have  committed  it,  because  he  was  at  the 
time  elsewhere.  The  part  of  a plea  which 
avers  the  party  to  have  been  elsewhere, 
is  also  called  an  alibi. 

Alico'neda,  a large  tree  found  in  Congo, 
from  the  bark  of  which  a kind  of  flax  is 
manufactured. 

Al'idadb,  an  Arabic  name  for  the  index 
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■which  moves  about  the  centre  of  an  as- 
trolabe or  quadrant,  carrying  the  sights 
of  the  telescope,  and  showing  the  number 
of  degrees  and  minutes  of  altitude  on  the 
quadrated  limb  of  the  instrument. 

A'lif.n-,  from  Lat.  alius,  another.  In 
law,  a foreigner : one  not  within  the  alle- 
giance of  the  sovereign ; opposed  to 
denizen. 

In  France,  a child  bom  of  residents 
who  are  not  citizens  is  an  alien.  In 
Britain,  the  children  of  aliens  born  in 
that  country  are  natural-born  subjects ; 
and  the  children  of  British-born  sub- 
jects, owing  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  England,  though  born  in  other  coun- 
tries, are  naturalised  subjects,  and 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  resident 
citizens. 

Aliena'te,  Lat.  alienatus.  Applied  to 
leaves  of  plants,  when  the  first  leaves  give 
way  to  others  totally  different  from  them. 

Alien  a'tion,  in  law,  denotes  the  act  of 
making  over  a man’s  property  in  lands, 
tenements,  &c.  to  another  person. 

To  alien  or  alienate  in  fee,  is  to  sell  or 
convey  the  fee-simple  of  lands,  &c. 

Alien-duty,  a tax  upon  goods  imported 
by  aliens,  beyond  the  duty  upon  like 
goods  imported  by  citizens ; a discrimi- 
nating duty  on  the  tonnage  of  ships  be- 
longing to  aliens ; or  any  extra  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  aliens. 

Alienation-office,  an  office  to  which 
all  writs  of  covenant  and  entry,  on  which 
fines  are  levied  and  recoveries  suffered, 
are  carried,  to  have  fines  for  alienation 
set  and  paid  thereon. 

Al'iment,  from  Lat.  alimentum,  nou- 
rishment. In  Scotch  law,  the  natural  ob- 
ligation of  parents  to  provide  for  children, 
is  termed  the  obligation  of  aliment. 
Alimentary -canal,  1 a name  given  to 
Alimentary -duct,  j the  whole  con- 
duit through  which  the  f3od  passes  from 
the  mouth  to  the  anus.  The  presence  of 
this  duct  may  be  said  to  form  the  true 
characteristic  of  the  animal.  The  tho- 
racic duct  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Alimentary -law,  among  the  Romans, 
a law  that  obliged  children  to  support 
their  parents,  when  they  were  unable  to 
provide  for  their  own  sustenance. 

Alimony,  Lat.  alimonia,  from  alo,  to 
feed.  An  allowance  made  to  a woman 
legally  separated  from  her  husband,  when 
she  is  neither  charged  with  elopement  nor 
adultery.  The  sum  is  fixed  by  the  pro- 
per judge,  and  granted  out  of  the  hus- 
band’s estate. 

Aliped,  wing-footed,  from  ala,  a wing, 
and  pes,  a foot.  Substantively,  an  animal 
whose  toes  are  connected  by  a membrane, 
and  which  serve  for  wings,  e.  g.  the  bat 
is  an  aliped. 

Aliquant,  from  Lat.  aliquantum,  a 
little.  In  arithmetic,  an  aliquant  number 


is  one  which  does  not  measure  another 
exactly,  e.  g.  6 is  an  aliquant  part  of  20, 
for  6 does  not  divide  20  without  leaving 
a remainder. 

Aliquot,  from  Lat.  aliquoties,  some- 
times. In  arithmetic,  an  aliquot  part  of 
a number  is  one  which  measures  it  a 
certain  number  of.  times  ; e.g.  7 measures 
21 , and  is  therefore  called  an  aliquot  part 
of  21.  See  Measure. 

Alis'ma,  the  water-plantain  ; a genus  of 
plants  of  the  class  hexandria,  and  order 
polygynia.  There  are  five  British  species, 
all  hardy  perennials,  inhabiting  the  mar- 
gins of  lakes,  rivers,  ditches,  &e.,  whence 
the  name,  from  Celtic  alis,  water. 

Alisma'ceje,  an  order  of  aquatic  plants 
in  the  natural  system;  typical  genus 
alisma. 

Ali-trunck,  ) in  entomology,  the  pos- 
Alitruncus,  / terior  segment  of  the 
thorax  to  which  the  abdomen  of  the  in- 
sect is  affixed,  and  which  carries  the  legs, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  wings. 

Aliza'rine,  a substance  extracted  from 
madder,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  the 
dyeing  principle  of  the  root.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed,  that  the  richer 
madders  of  Avignon  afford  little  or  no 
alizarine  ; and  that  the  purpurine,  from 
which  the  alizarine  is  immediately  pro- 
cured, is  a richer  dye  than  the  pure  sub- 
stance itself.  The  term  is  derived  from 
ali-zari,  the  commercial  name  of  madder 
in  the  Levant. 

Alkahest,  a term  used  by  Paracelsus 
to  signify  a liquid  capable  of  removing 
every  kind  of  obstruction ; and  by  Van 
Helmont,  to  designate  a universal  solvent, 
capable  of  reducing  every  substance  in 
nature  to  a state  of  purity.  The  prepa- 
ration of  this  w'onderful  fluid  was  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  alchemy.  Query. — If 
it  dissolves  all  substances,  in  what  vessels 
could  it  be  contained  ? 

The  term  is  usually  derived  from  the 
Arabic,  but  others  maintain  that  Para- 
celsus compounded  it  of  the  German 
words  all  and  geist,  spirit ; others,  again, 
assert,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
corruption  of  alkali  est,  so  that  the  ety- 
mology appears  as  difficult  as  the  pre- 
paration of  the  wonderful  fluid  of 
which  it  is  the  name. 

Alkali,  1 from  Arabic  kali,  with  the 
Alcali,  j common  prefix  al,  the  plant 
called  glasswort  (from  its  use  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  glass),  or  rather  the  salt  ob- 
tained from  the  ashes  of  the  plant.  A 
general  name  in  chemistry  for  all  bodies 
which  combine  with  acid,  so  as  to  neu- 
tralise or  impair  the  activity  of  the 
latter,  and  produce  certain  saline  sub- 
stances, differing  in  their  properties  from 
either.  The  name  was  formerly  confined 
to  the  three  substances  potash,  soda,  and 
ammonia,  but  it  is  now  extended  to  nu- 
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merous  other  substances,  and  these  are 
become  the  representatives  of  three 
classes  of  alkalies,  the  vegetable,  mineral, 
and  animal.  The  first  two  are  called  fixed 
alkalies,  and  the  third  is  called  volatile 
alkali.  They  have  these  properties  in 
common:  they  change  the  vegetable 

purples  and  blues  to  green,  the  reds  to 
purple,  and  the  yellows  to  brown,  both 
before  and  after  being  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid ; they  are  powerful  solvents  of 
animal  matter,  with  which,  as  with  fat  of 
oil,  they  combine,  and  form  soap. 

Al'kalimeter,  an  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  absolute  alkali  in 
commercial  potash  and  soda  by  the  quan- 
tity of  acid  of  a known  strength  which 
a given  weight  of  it  will  neutralise. 

Al'kaloid,  from  alkali,  and  uhog,  like. 
A substance  possessing  some  of  the 
properties  of  an  alkali.  The  name  is 
applied  to  a large  class  of  vegetable  sub 
stances  possessed  of  alkaline  properties, 
and  which  are  more  commonly  designated 
vegetable  alkalies.  These  generally  consist 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, and  possess  great  medicinal  activity. 

Al'kanet,  the  plant  bugloss  ( Anchusa 
tinctoria ),  the  root  of  which  yields  a fine 
red  colour  to  alcohol,  oil,  wax,  and  all 
unctuous  substances.  The  colouring 
matter  is  confined  to  the  bark : it  is 
named  by  chemists  alcannine  or  ancliusic 
acid.  The  name  is  altered  from  alkenna 
(q.v.). 

Alkeken'gi,  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
winter  cherry  {Phy  salis  alkekengi).  The 
berry  is  medicinal. 

Alken'na,  the  Egyptian  privet,  (a  species 
of  Lawsonia),  the  pulverised  leaves  of 
which  are  much  used  in  eastern  countries 
for  staining  the  nails  of  the  fingers  yellow. 
The  powder  being  wetted  forms  a paste 
which,  bound  on  the  nails  for  a night, 
gives  colour  enough  to  last  for  several 
weeks.  The  name  is  Arabic,  al,  the,  and 
k£nny,  a dye. 

Alker'mes,  an  Arabic  name  of  a cele- 
brated remedy  in  the  form  of  a confection, 
of  which  kermes  (q.v.)  forms  the  basis. 

Alkoo'hl,  Ai.koo'l,  a preparation  of 
antimony  (black  •lphuret),  used  by 
oriental  ladies  to  tinge  their  eyelids,  eye- 
lashes, and  eyebrows  of  a black  colour. 

Al'koran,  (from  Ar.  al,  the,  and  koran, 
book,  that  is,  the  book,  byway  of  eminence, 
as  we  say  the  bible.  The  book  which  con- 
tains the  Mohammedan  doctrines  of  faith 
and  practice.  It  was  written  by  Moham- 
med in  the  dialect  of  the  Koreish,  which 
is  the  purest  Arabic ; but  the  languages 
of  Arabia  have  suffered  such  changes 
since  it  was  written,  that  the  book  is  no 
longer  intelligible  to  the  Arabiars  them- 
selves, without  being  studied  Jtke  any 
other  book  written  in  a dead  ,«nguage. 


The  great  doctrine  of  the  koran  is  the 
unity  of  God  ; that  there  never  was,  and 
never  can  be  more  than  one  orthodox 
religion  ; that  the  ceremonies  of  worship 
are  only  temporary,  and  may  be  altered 
by  divine  direction,  yet  the  substance 
being  eternal  truth  continues  immutable ; 
and  that  whenever  religion  became  cor- 
rupted in  essentials  God  in  his  goodness 
re-informed  mankind  by  his  severa . pro- 
phets, of  whom  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ 
were  the  most  distinguished,  till  Moham- 
med, who  is  their  seal,  and  no  other  is  to 
be  expected  after  him. 

Alkor'anist,  one  who  adheres  strictly 
to  the  letter  of  the  koran,  rejecting  all 
comments.  The  Persians  are  alkoranists. 
The  Arabs , Turks,  and  Tartars  admit  many 
traditions. 

All,  the  whole.  All  in  the  wind  is  a 
phrase  which  expresses  the  state  of  a 
ship’s  sails  when  they  are  parallel  to  the 

direction  of  the  wind. All  hands  ahoay .' 

the  phrase  by  which  a ship’s  company 
are  summoned  on  deck. 

Allaoite,  a mineral  of  a brown  or 
green  colour ; massive,  semi-opaque,  frac- 
ture conchoidal ; it  is  a carbo -silicate  of 
manganese. 

Allah,  the  Arabic  name  of  God,  com- 
pounded of  the  particle  al  and  elah,  ador- 
able, i.  e.  the  Adorable. 

Alla  Breve,  Italian,  according  to  the 
breve.  In  music,  the  name  of  a movement 
whose  bars  consist  of  the  note  called  a 
breve.  It  is  denoted  at  the  beginning  of  a 
staff  by  a C with  a vertical  line  through  it. 

Allaman'da,  the  generic  name  of  a 
shrub  of  Guiana,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  at  Surinam  as  a specific  for  colic. 
Pentandria — M onogynia. 

Alla  C apella,  Italian,  literally,  accord- 
ing to  the  chapel.  In  music,  the  same  as 
Alla  breve  (q.  v.),  this  time  being  princi- 
pally employed  in  movements  used  in  the 
church  or  chapel. 

Al'lanite,  a mineral  named  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Allan  of  Edinburgh.  It  i« 
a siliceous  oxide  of  cerium,  and  is  found 
in  Greenland. 

Allanto'ic,  pertaining  to  the  allantois. 
The  allantoic  acid  is  obtained  from  the 
fluid  of  the  allentois.  The  same  acid  was 
formerly  called  the  ammotic  acid,  being 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  liquor  amnii  of 
the  cow. 

Allanto'id.  The  allantois  is  also  called 
the  allantoid  membrane. 

Allanto'is,  from  cO.Xot,  a sausage,  and 
( , likeness.  A thin  membrane  which 
exists  in  most  of  the  mammalia,  situated 
between  the  chorion  and  amnion , and  com- 
municating with  the  bladder  of  the  canal 
called  the  urachus : it  contains  the  mine 
of  the  foetus. 

AllantoxTcon,  from  etkketi.  a sausage, 
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and  rofyxos,  poison.  A poison  developed 
in  putrid  sausages  made  of  blood  and 
liver. 

Allegation,  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  a 
formal  complaint  or  declaration  of  charges. 
In  laic,  the  production  of  instruments  or 
deeds  to  justify  something. 

Allegiance,  the  duty  or  fidelity  of  a 
subject  to  his  sovereign  or  government.— 
The  oath  of  allegiance  is  that  taken  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  temporal  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign,  as  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy acknowledges  the  sovereign  to  be 
the  supreme  head  of  the  church.  The 
term  is  old  Fr.  from  Lat.  alligo,  of  ad 
and  ligo,  to  bind. 

Al'legory,  from  ccWyycqix,  of  et\Xo;, 
other,  and  ocyoeuicu,  to  speak.  A figurative 
sentence  or  discourse,  wherein  something 
else  is  signified  than  the  words  in  their 
literal  meaning  express.  The  principal 
subject  is  thus  kept  out  of  view,  and  is 
described  by  another  subject,  which  is 
represented  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  it  in  properties  and  circumstances. 
The  reader  or  hearer  is  thus  left  to  collect 
the  meaning  from  the  resemblance  which 
he  can  find  between  the  secondary  and 
the  primary  subject. 

Allbgre'tto,  in  music,  denotes  a move- 
ment of  time  quicker  than  andante,  but 
not  so  quick  as  allegro.  See  Allegro. 

Allegrissimo,  in  music,  means  very 
lively.  See  Allegro. 

Allegro,  Ital.  from  leggiere,  to  be  merry. 
In  music,  a word  denoting  a brisk  move- 
ment ; a sprightly  part  or  strain.  There 
are  two  other  degrees  of  the  same : allegris- 
simo, very  lively ; allegretto,  or  puco  allegro, 
a little  lively.  The  word  piii,  more,  is 
sometimes  prefixed  to  strengthen  the 
meaning. 

Allelu'iah  (in  Heb.  JV-T?  7H,  praise 
to  Jah).  Praise  to  Jehovah:  a word  used 
to  denote  pious  joy  and  exultation,  chiefly 
in  hymns  and  anthems.  The  Greeks  re- 
tained the  word  in  their  EaeXiv  I jj,  praise 
to  Io ; probably  a corruption  of  Jah.  The 
Romans  retained  the  latter  word  in  their 
To  triumphe. 

Alleluiah,  a name  given  to  wood  sor- 
rel ( oralis  acetosa ).  It  was  so  called,  be- 
cause the  alleluiah  was  sung  in  the  church 
at  the  time  when  its  leaves  first  appeared 
above  ground. 

Al'lemand  (French).  In  music,  a slow 
air  in  common  time,  or  grave,  solemn 
music  with  a slow  movement.  Also  the 
name  of  a brisk  dance  common  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland. 

Alle'rion , in  heraldry,  an  eagle  without 
beak  or  feet,  with  expanded  wings,  de- 
noting imperialists  vanquished  and  dis- 
armed. The  word  is  also  written  alerion. 

All-fours,  a game  at  cards  played  by 
two  or  four  persons ; so  called  from  pos- 


session of  the  four  honours  by  one  person, 
who  is  then  said  to  have  all  fours. 

All-hallows,  all-saints’-day : the  first 
day  of  November,  dedicated  to  all  the 
saints  in  general. 

All-heal,  a popular  name  of  several 
plants  ; e.  g a species  of  hedge  nettle 
(stachys  palustris) , is  called  “ clown’s  all- 
heal;” and  a species  of  St.  John’s  wort 
(, Hypericum  androscemum) , has  the  name 
of  all-heal,  besides  several  others. 

Allia'ceous,  pertaining  to  garlic  (al- 
lium) : having  the  properties  of  garlic. 

Alliance.  1.  In  civil  and  canon  law,  the 
relation  contracted  between  two  persons 

or  two  families  by  marriage. 2.  In 

politics  and  international  law,  a treaty  en- 
tered into  by  sovereigns  or  states,  for  their 
mutual  safety  and  defence,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  some  other  state,  or 
for  both ; sometimes  also  the  instrument 
of  confederacy. — The  term  is  Fr.  alliance, 
the  root  of  which  is  liar,  to  unite. 

Alligation,  Lat.  alligatio,  of  ad  and 
ligo,  to  bind.  A rule  in  arithmetic  to 
find  the  value  of  compounds,  consisting 
of  ingredients  of  different  values.  It  is 
divided  into  two  kinds.  1.  Alligation 
medial  is  when  the  price  and  quantities 
of  several  simples,  which  are  to  be  mixed, 
are  given  to  find  the  mean  price  of  the 

mixture. 2.  Alligation  alternate  is  when 

the  prices  of  several  things  are  given  to 
find  the  quantities  which  must  be  taken 
of  them  to  make  a mixture  of  a given 
mean  price. 

Al'ligator,  a species  or  rather  subgenus 
of  the  crocodile  family  of  reptiles  ; to 
which  belongs  the  crocodilus  lucius  of 
Cuvier.  The  animal  belongs  to  the  lizard 
order  (satiria,  Cuv.),  has  a long  naked 
body,  four  feet,  five  toes  on  each  fore  foot, 
and  four  on  each  hind  one,  armed  with 
claws,  and  a serrated  tail.  The  mouth  is 
very  large  and  furnished  with  sharp  teeth ; 
the  skin  is  brown,  tough,  and  on  the 
sides  covered  with  tubercles.  The  larger 
of  these  animals  grow  to  the  length  of  17 
or  18  feet ; they  live  in  and  about  the  rivers 
of  the  southern  parts  of  North  America ; 
eat  fish,  catch  hogs  on  the  shore,  or  dogs 
when  swimming.  In  winter  they  burrow 
in  the  mud,  and  remain  torpid  till  spring. 
Name  altered  from  allagarto,  from  Sp. 
and  Port,  lagarto,  a lizard. 

Alligator-pear,  a West  Indian  fruit, 
resembling  a pear  in  shape.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Zaurus  Persea  of  Linnaeus. 

Allin'ement,  from  Fr.  alignement,  a 
squaring,  a row,  from  ligne,  a line. 

Allioth,  a star  in  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear  ( ursa  major ) , much  employed  in  find- 
ing the  latitude  at  sea. 

The  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  AUtoth 
or  Alliuth,  meaning  “ the  horse,'’  to 
each  of  the  three  stars  in  the  tail  aJttu, 
Great  Bear,  on  account  of  their  appear- 
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in"  like  three  horses,  ranged  for  draw- 
ing the  waggon  represented  by  the  four 

stars  called  Charles’  Wain. 

Al'lium,  garlic;  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  hexandria,  and  order  monogynia. 
There  are  upwards  of  60  species,  almost 
all  of  which  are  hardy  perennials.  Eight 
species  are  British.  The  A.  porrum,  or 
leelc,  and  the  A.  cepa,  or  onion,  are  perhaps 
among  the  most  useful  of  the  species  ; and 
the  A.  Canadense,  or  Canada  onion-tree, 
which  bears  excellent  eatable  onions  on 
the  top  of  the  stalk,  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable.  Name  latinized  from  Celtic 
all,  acrid. 

Allocation,  from  Eat.  ad  and  loco,  to 
place.  The  admission  of  an  article  of  an 
account,  or  the  allowance  of  an  account, 
in  the  English  Exchequer.  The  certificate 
of  allowance  of  cost  of  taxation,  granted 
by  the  master  or  other  officer  of  court,  is 
in  practice  termed  an  allocatur.  The  writ 
de  allocatione  facienda  is  directed  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer  or  Barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer, commanding  them  to  allow  an  ac- 
countant such  stims  as  he  shall  lawfully 
expend  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

Allochroite,  a variety  of  the  dodeca- 
hedral garnet.  It  is  found  massive,  of  a 
green,  brown,  gray,  or  yellowish  colour  ; 
lustre,  glimmering.  Name,  from  tcXXsf, 
other,  and  x?0,a>  colour,  expressive  of 
the  changes  of  colour  it  undergoes  before 
the  blow-pipe,  by  the  action  of  which  it 
is  finally  converted  into  a fine  black 
enamel. 

Ai.lodiat,,  pertaining  to  allodium  (q.  v.), 
and  opposed  to  feudal. 

Allodium,  freehold  estate  : land  which 
is  the  absolute  property  of  the  owner : 
real  estate  held  in  absolute  independence, 
without  being  subject  to  any  rent,  service, 
or  acknowledgment  to  a superior : op- 
posed to  feud.  In  England  there  is  no 
allodial  land,  all  land  being  held  of  the 
sovereign  : in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, most  lands  are  allodial.  The  word 
is  probably  latinised  from  Celtic  allod,  that 
is,  all,  complete,  and  od,  possession. 

Allonge,  from  Fr.  allonger,  to  lengthen, 

to  thrust. 1 . A pass  with  a sword  made 

by  stepping  forward  and  extending  the 

arm. 2.  A long  rein  when  a horse  is 

trotting  in  hand. 

Allo'pathy,  Eat.  allopathia  of  ecXXo;, 
other,  and  rrocOog,  disorder.  The  effect 
of  a medicine  which  cures  a diseased 
action  by  inducing  another:  opposed  to 
homoeopathy. 

Allophane,  a mineral  of  a blue,  green, 
or  brown  colour;  occurs  massive,  or  in 
imitative  shapes.  It  is  hard  and  brittle, 
and  gelatinizes  in  acids.  Name,  from 
aXXos,  other,  and  <* nava/,  to  appear. 

Allotment  of  Lands.  Any  piece  of  land 
*et  apart  for  a special  purpose  is  called  an 


allotment.  Thus,  when  a cottage  has 
more  land  than  suffices  for  a garden,  it  is 
commonly  called  a cottage  allotment. 

Allothiophagy,  from  uXXvrfie;,  extra- 
neous (.things),  and  ipotvw,  I eat.  A desire 
to  eat  what  is  improper  for  food,  depraved 
appetite : symptomatic  of  disease. 

Allowances.  In  selling  goods,  or  in 
paying  duties  upon  them,  certain  deduc- 
tions are  made  from  their  weights,  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  packages  in  which 
they  are  inclosed,  and  which  are  regulated 
in  most  instances  by  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants, and  the  rules  laid  down  by  public 
offices.  These  deductions  are  termed 
allcnvanccs  ; and  are  further  distinguished 
by  the  epithets  Draft,  Tare,  Tret,  and  Cloff, 
which  see  in  their  places. 

Allot',  from  Er.  alloyer,  to  mix  one 
metal  with  another,  perhaps  from  d la  loi, 
the  proportions  being  regulated  by  law  ; 
but  more  probably  from  allier,  to  unite. 
To  alloy  is  to  mix  one  metal  with  another 
by  fusing  them  together : the  compound 
formed  is  called  an  alloy.  Formerly  the 
term  was  restricted  to  compounds  formed 
of  gold  and  silver,  with  other  metals  of 
inferior  value,  but  it  is  now  extended  to 
any  compound  of  any  two  or  more  metals 
whatever,  except  when  one  of  the  con- 
stituents is  mercury : the  term  amalgam 
is  then  used  to  denote  the  compound. 
Brass,  bronze,  and  type  metal  are  familiar 
instances  of  alloys.  When  a metal  of  in- 
ferior value  is  used  to  deteriorate  another 
metal,  as  gold,  the  inferior  metal  is  some- 
times distinguished  as  the  alloy.  Thus, 
when  gold  is  alloyed  with  copper,  the 
copper  is  called  the  alloy,  although  strictly 
the  term  is  referable  to  the  compound. 
Thus  our  gold  coin  is  an  alloy,  consisting 
of  11  parts  pure  gold  and  one  part  copper ; 
and  our  silver  coin  is  likewise  an  alloy, 
consisting  of  11  1 silver  and  0 9 copper. 
The  silver  alloy  used  for  plate  is  the  same 
as  that  used  for  coin,  and  the  purity  is 
guaranteed  by  the  assay  stamp  of  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company.  To  produce  an 
alloy  of  two  metals,  they  must  be  fused 
together.  Alloy  is  sometimes  written 
allay. 

All-saints,  the  first  day  of  November, 
called  also  All-hallows. 

All-souls,  the  second  day  of  Novem- 
ber, which  is  set  apart  by  the  Romish 
church,  to  supplicate  for  the  souls  of  the 
faithful  deceased. 

Allspice, a popularname  of  the  Myrtus 
pimenta,  or  more  particularly  the  dried 
berry  of  that  tree,  which  has  a spicy, 
pungent,  but  agreeable  aromatic  taste.  It 
is  a native  of  Jamaica,  and  is  thence  called 
Jamaica  pepper:  similarly,  the  Chimo- 
nanthus  fragrans  of  Japan  is  called  the 
Japan  allspice. 

Allu'med,  Fr.  allumit,  lighted.  In  he 
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raldry,  applied  to  the  eyes  of  beasts,  when 
they  are  drawn  sparkling  and  red- 

Allu'vial,  composed  of  alluvion. 

Allu'vion,  1 Lat.  alluvio,  of  ad  and  luo, 

Allu'vium,  ) to  wash.  Detritus,  con- 
sisting of  earth,  sand,  gravel,  stones,  or 
other  transported  matter,  which  has  been 
washed  away  and  deposited  by  water 
upon  land,  not  permanently  submerged 
beneath  the  waters  of  lakes  and  seas. 
Alluvion  is  distinguished  by  geologists 
into  ancient  and  modern : the  first  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  fossil  remains  of  large 
extinct  mammalia  and  carnivora ; and  the 
second,  by  the  remains  of  man  and  co- 
temporaneous  animals  and  plants. 

Alma.  1.  An  alchemical  name  for 

water. 2.  In  Egyptian  customs.  See 

Alme 

Ai.madic.  1.  A bark  canoe  used  on 

60me  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 2.  A 

long  boat  used  at  Calicut, in  India,  80  feet 
in  length,  and  6 or  7 broad ; called  also 
cathuri. 

Almaoes't,  the  name  of  a celebrated 
book  drawn  up  by  Ptolemy  ; being  a col- 
lection of  the  problems  of  the  ancients 
relative  to  geometry  and  astrology.  Its 
original  Greek  title  was  'Euvrct^n  M eyurrv 
(the  Great  Computation).  The  Arabians 
translated  it  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
prefixed  their  article  al,  the,  to  the  word 
bltyuTTr,  which,  when  the  work  was  re- 
translated into  Latin,  was  corrupted  into 
Aimagesium ; whence  English  Almagest. 
The  best  modem  edition  is  that  published 
at  Paris  in  1813-15,  in  2 vols.,4to.  It  con- 
tains the  Greek  and  a French  translation, 
by  11.  Halma. 

Alma  Mater,  fostering  mother.  The 
name  sometimes  given  to  a university  by 
those  who  have  taken  their  degrees  in  it. 

Al'manac,  ( A small  book  containing 

Al'manac  k,  I a calendar  of  days  and 
months  ; the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun ; 
the  age,  changes,  &c.,  of  the  moon, 
eclipses,  tides,  church  festivals,  &c.,  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Nautical  Almanac 
and  Astronomical  epliimeris  is  a kind  of 
national  almanac,  published  for  every 
year,  by  anticipation,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioners  of  longitude : the 
astronomical  calculations  are  adapted  to 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  The  term  is 
compounded  of  Arabic  al  and  man&ch, 
reckoning, perhaps  from  fjux.vot.yoi  ,0-  lunar 
circle. 

Alman'dine,  Fr.  (Amandine,  It.  alaban- 
dina.  A beautiful  mineral  of  a red  colour, 
of  various  shades  : commonly  translucent, 
often  transparent.  It  is  usually  termed 
precious  garnet:  the  finest  crystals  are 
those  of  Ceylon  and  Pegu,  where  they 
occur  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers. 

Al'me.  In  Egyptian  customs,  the  alme 
wc  girta,  whose  occupation  is  to  amuse 


company  with  singing  and  dancing.  They 
derive  their  name  from  having  received 
a superior  education  to  other  women. 

Al'mehrales.  In  Mohammedan  mosques, 
a niche  pointing  out  the  direction  of  the 
kebla,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  towards  which 
the  faithful  look  during  prayer. 

Almond,  the  seed  or  kernel  of  the  nut 
or  fruit  of  the  almond-tree  ( amygdalus 
communis),  which  grows  spontaneously  in 
warm  countries,  particularly  in  Barbary: 
it  nearly  resembles  the  peach.  There  are 
sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  but  they  are 
only  distinguishable  by  the  taste  and 
by  chemical  analysis.  Sweet  almonds 
contain  54  per  cent,  of  a fixed  oil ; bitter 
almonds  contain  less  of  this  oil,  but  they 
yield  instead  a bitter  poisonous  principle, 

known  in  chemistry  as  amygdaline. 

2.  The  tonsils,  two  glands  near  the  basis 
of  the  tongue,  are  called  almonds  of  the 
throat,  from  their  resemblance  to  that 
fruit ; and  the  external  glands  of  the  neck, 
situated  near  the  ears,  are  called  almonds 

of  the  ears. 3.  Among  lapidaries,  almonds 

signify  pieces  of  rock  crystal,  used  in 
adorning  branch  candlesticks:  they  are 

so  called  in  reference  to  their  form. •. 

4.  A measure,  by  which  the  Portuguese 
sell  their  oil,  is  called  an  almond  (written 
alrnude) : 26  almudes  = 1 pipe. 

Almond-furnace,  a furnace  used  by 
refiners  to  reduce  to  lead  the  slags  of 
litharge,  used  in  refining  silver,  by  the 
aid  of  charcoal. 

Almond-paste,  a paste  made  of  blanched 
bitter  almonds,  white  of  egg,  spirit  of 
wine,  &c.  It  is  a cosmetic  for  softening  the 
skin  and  preventing  chaps. 

Almond-tree.  See  Am  vgdalus. 

Almoner,  a distributor  of  alms.  By  the 
ancient  canons,  every  monastery  was  to 
dispose  of  a tenth  of  its  income  in  alms  to 
the  poor,  and  all  bishops  were  obliged 
to  keep  an  almoner.  This  title  is  some- 
times given  to  a chaplain,  as  an  almoner 
of  a ship  or  regiment.  The  lord  almoner, 
or  lord  high  almoner  of  England,  is  an 
ecclesiastical  officer,  usually  a bishop, 
who  has  the  forfeiture  of  all  deodands, 
and  the  goods  which  accrue  from  felo  de 
se,  which  he  is  required  by  his  office  to 
distribute  among  the  poor. — The  grand 
almoner  of  France  is  the  first  ecclesiastical 
dignitary,  and  has  the  superintendence  of 
hospitals  and  other  charities. 

Almonry,  the  residence  of  the  almoner, 
or  the  place  where  the  alms  are  distri- 
buted. Hence  the  words  ambry,  aumbry, 
and  Scotch,  aumery. 

Alms,  whatever  is  given  out  of  charity 
to  the  poor.  Tenure  by  free  alms,  or  frank- 
almoign, was  that  by  which  the  pos- 
sessor was  bound  to  pray  for  the  soul  of 
the  donor,  whether  dead  or  alive.  By  this 
tenure  most  of  the  ancient  monasteries 
and  religious  houses  in  England  held  their 
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lands,  as  do  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
many  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary 
establishments  at  the  present  day. 

Almucan'tar,  the  Arabic  name  of  each 
of  a series  of  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
■which  are  conceived  to  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  sun  or  of  a star  parallel  to 
the  horizon.  The  almucantars  are  the 
same,  with  respect  to  the  azimuths  and 
horizon,  which  the  parallels  oflatitude  are 
with  respect  to  the  meridians  and  equator. 

Almccax  tar -staff,  an  instrument  of 
box  or  pear-tree,  having  an  arch  of  15 
degrees : formerly  used  at  sea  for  observing 
the  sun’s  amplitude  at  rising  or  setting, 
and  the  valuations  of  the  compass. 

Ai/mude,  a wine  measure  in  Portugal, 
of  which  26  make  a pipe;  written  also 
almond,  (q.  v.). 

Al'mug,  the  Scriptural  name  of  a tree 
or  wood,  which  the  ‘Vulgate  translates 
lignia  thynia ; the  Septuagint,  wrought- 
toood,  and  which  some  consider  to  be 
ebony.  The  Rabbins  render  the  word 
coral,  but  the  more  common  opinion  is 
that  it  means  gummy  or  resinous  wood  in 
general,  and  perhaps  especially  the  shit- 
tim.  See  1 Kings  x.  11. 

Alnude.  See  Almude. 

At/nus,  the  generic  name  of  the  alder- 
tree,  of  which  there  are  15  species  besides 
many  varieties.  Class  moncecia,  order 
tetrandria.  The  common  alder  {A.  glutin- 
osa),  is  frequent  in  Britain ; inhabits  wet 
meadows  and  moist  grounds.  The  bark 
and  leaves  are  employed  in  dyeing  and 
tanning  leather ; wood  valuable  for  piles 
of  bridges,  &c.  Name  Latinized  of  Celtic 
al,  near,  and  lan,  the  river  bank  “ where 
the  alder  dank  delights  to  dwell.” 

Aloe,  the  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
comprehending  upwards  of  100  species, 
some  of  which  are  arborescent,  others 
snrubaceous,  and  some  perennials  ; all 
natives  of  warm  climates,  and  most  of 
them  of  the  south  of  Africa.  Class  hex- 
andria,  order  monogynia.  Name  aloe,  Gr. 
echori,  of  uncertain  origin,  but  perhaps 
from  the  Arabic  name  alloch. 

A series  of  trials  has  been  made  with- 
in these  few  years,  at  Paris,  to  ascer- 
tain the  comparative  strength  of  cables 
made  of  hemp  and  of  the  aloe  from  Al- 
giers. Of  those  of  equal  size,  that  made 
of  aloe  raised  a weight  of  2000  kilo- 
grammes (about  two  tons) ; that  made 
of  hemp  a weight  only  of  400  kilo- 
grammes. 

A'loes,  the  inspissated  juice  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  the 
aloe.  It  is  bitter,  gummy,  and  resinous, 
and  extensively  used  in  medicine.  There 
are  four  sorts.  1.  The  Socotrine  aloes,  im- 
ported from  the  island  of  Socotra,  in  the 
Indian  ocean:  it  is  obtained  from  Aloe 

sptcata. 2.  The  Hepatic  aloes  takes  its 

name  from  its  liver  colour : it  is  obtained 


from  the  AM  vulgaris,  or  true  aloe,  ac- 
cording to  Sibthorp,  but  others  believe 
that  it  is  the  produce  of  the  AM per/oliata. 

3.  The  Cabnlinc  (Horse)  aloes  is  merely 

the  coarsest  species  of  the  Barbadoes  or 
hepatic  aloes.  It  is  extensively  used  in 

veterinary  medicine. 4.  The  Cape  aloes 

is  obtained  from  the  same  species  of  the 
plant  as  the  Socotrine,  but  it  is  of  a coarser 
quality.  The  use  of  aloes  in  medicine  is 
to  stimulate  the  large  intestines. 

Aloe'tic,  pertaining  to  the  aloe,  or  to 
aloes : containing  aloes,  e.g.  an  aloetic  me- 
dicine. Braconnot  has  given  the  name  of 
aloic  or  aloetic  acid  to  a substance  obtained 
by  treating  aloes  with  sulphuric  acid  ; but 
Chevreuil  regards  it  as  an  artificial  tannin. 

Aloft,  in  nautical  language,  in  the  top, 
at  the  mast-head,  or  on  the  higher  yards 
or  rigging. 

Alo'gians,  a sect  of  ancient  heretics, 
who  denied  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  A eyo;, 
or  Word,  and,  consequently,  rejected  the 
gospel  of  St.  John. 

Alogotro'phy,  Lat.  alogotrophia,  from 
ttXoyoi,  disproportionate,  and  r^ec-r, 
nutrition.  An  unequal  nutrition  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  especially  of  the 
bones,  in  the  disease  called  rachitis. 

Aloof,  in  nautical  language,  the  com- 
mand to  the  man  at  the  helm  to  keep  the 
ship  near  the  wind  when  sailing  upon  a 
quarter-wind. 

Alope'ces,  from  ctXurrr,^,  a fox.  The 
psoas  muscles  are  sometimes  so  called, 
probably  because  they  are  peculiarly 
strong  in  the  fox. 

Alo'pect,  Lat.  alopecia,  of  xharrr, f,  a 
fox,  the  urine  of  which  is  said  to  occasion 
baldness.  Fox-evil : a disease  which  is 
also  called  scurf:  it  consists  in  a falling- 
off  of  the  hair,  from  any  or  every  part  of 
the  body.  The  term  is  now  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  baldness  - 

Alopecu'res,  the  generic  name  of  the 
fox-tail  grass.  Class  triandria,  order  di- 
gynia.  There  are  12  species,  6 of  which 
are  British,  mostly  perennial.  Name, 
from  ol'/.otyx,  a fox,  and  cue  a.,  a tail ; the 
flowers  being  arranged  in  tail-like  stalks. 

Alosa,  a fish  called  the  shad  (A.  vulga- 
ris). It  is  a sub-genus  of  the  dupe  a?  or 
herring  family,  but  is  much  larger  and 
thicker  than  the  clupea  or  herring. 

Alpag’.va,  the  Damalus  paco  of  Lin.  and 
the  Pacos  of  Pennant : it  is  used  as  a beast 
of  burden  in  Peru. 

Alph  a , the  name  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  omega,  the  name  of 
the  last ; whence  the  metaphorical  ex- 
pression, alpha  and  omega,  meaning  the 
first  and  the  last. 

Alphabet,  cchtpet  and  (2r,rx,  that  is,  A 
and  B.  The  ordinary  series  of  letters  or 
syllables  (in  syllabic  alphabets)  of  a lan- 
guage. The  number  of  letters  differ  in 
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different  languages ; Vue  Hebrew  con- 
tains 22  letters ; as  also  the  Chaldee,  Sa- 
maritan, Syriac,  Persian,  and  JEtlii- 
opic.  The  Irish,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
Pelasgian  or  Scythian,  has  only  17 ; the 
Greek  alphabet,  which  was  brought  by 
Cadmus  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia,  and 
was  also  Pelasgian  in  its  origin,  consisted 
of  16,  to  which  8 were  afterwards  added. 
The  ancient  Arabic  alphabet  consisted  of 
24  letters,  but  4 were  added,  making  28. 
The  Sanscrit  (Devanagaree)  alphabet  con- 
tains 100  letters.  The  Coptic  consists  of 
32,  the  Turkish  of  33,  the  Georgian  of  36, 
the  Russian  of  39,  the  Spanish  of  27,  the 
Italian  of  20,  the  Latin  of  22,  the  French 
of  22  (strictly  28),  and  the  English  of  26. 
The  Chinese  have  no  proper  alphabet. 

Alpho'nsin,  a surgical  instrument  for 
extracting  balls  from  gun-shot  wounds  ; 
so  called  from  its  inventor,  Alphonso  Fer- 
rius,  a Neapolitan  physician. 

Alpuo'nsine  Tables,  the  name  given  to 
a set  of  astronomical  tables  compiled  by 
Older  of  Alplionsus,  king  of  Arragon,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  1252). 

Al'phcs,  from  a.X<po;,  white.  The  spe- 
cies of  leprosy  called  vitiligo,  in  which 
the  skin  is  rough,  with  white  spots. 

Alpia,  Al'pist.  The  seed  of  the  fox- 
tail grass ; used  for  feeding  birds. 

Alpin'ia,  a genus  of  exotic  perennials, 
of  15  species,  of  the  class  monandria,  and 
order  monogynia.  Name,  from  alpinus, 
elevated,  in  reference  to  their  favourite 
situations. 

Alpine  plants  are  such  low  plants  as 
grow  naturally  in  mountainous  situa- 
tions, where  they  are  covered  with 
snow  during  some  part  of  the  year. 
AlpinTace*,  one  of  the  names  of  the 
natural  order  of  plants  called  Zingibe- 
racese. 

Al'quier,  a Portuguese  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, equal  to  about  two  gallons ; called 
also  a cantar.  It  contains  half  an  almude. 
Alquifoo,  1 names  of  a lead  ore  found 
Aluuifore,  ] in  Cornwall,  and  used  by 
potters  to  give  a green  varnish  to  their 
wares  ; hence  called  potters'  ore. 

At.ru'n-^,  small  images  carved  out  of  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  held  in  great  venera- 
tion formerly  among  the  northern  nations. 
They  had  the  same  rank  as  the  penates  of 
the  ancient  Italians. 

Al  Segno,  a direction  in  written  music 
to  return  to  a former  part,  where  the  cha- 
racter % appears. 

Alsinace.e,  an  order  of  weedy  plants, 
of  which  the  genus  Alsini  is  the  type. 

Alsini,  the  generic  name  of  the  chick- 
weed,  according  to  Linnaeus ; but  the  A. 
media,  or  common  chickweed,  is  now  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  Stellaria.  The  name 
is  from  «A«»f , a shady  place,  and  qi?.y, 
to  love. 


Alsto'nia,  the  generic  name  of  two  spe- 
cies of  Indian  shrubs,  class  pentandria , 
order  monogynia ; the  one  resembles  the 
tea-plant,  the  other  is  poisonous.  Named 
in  honour  of  Professor  Alston,  who  first 
established  the  genus. 

Alstroeme'ria,  a genus  of  American 
perennials,  of  the  class  hexandria,  and 
order  monogynia.  There  are  thirteen 
species. 

Alt,  ) from  Lat.  altus,  high.  A term 

Alto,  ) applied  in  music  to  that  part  of 
the  great  scale  of  sounds  which  lies  be- 
tween F above  the  treble  cleff  and  G in 
altissimo. 

A'ltar,  Lat.  alt  a,  ara.  See  Ark.  l.An 
elevated  place  upon  which  sacrifices  were 
formerly  offered  to  some  deity.  Altars 
were  originally  of  turf,  latterly  of  marble, 
wood,  or  horn,  and  those  of  the  Jews  of 
shittim-wood,  and  covered  with  gold  or 
brass.  Some  altars  were  round,  others 
square,  others  triangular;  but  all  faced 
the  east,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
they  are  as  ancient  as  the  practice  of 

sacrificing. 2.  In  modern  churches,  the 

communion-table,  or  table  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  eucharist,  &c. 

A'ltarage  the  profits  arising  to  priests 
on  account  of  the  altar ; also  altars,  erected 
before  the  reformation,  in  virtue  of  dona- 
tions, within  parochial  churches,  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  mass,  &c.  for  de- 
ceased friends. 

A'ltarist,  "lln  old  law-books,  the 

A'ltar-thane,  ( priest  or  parson  to 
whom  the  altarage  of  a church  belonged ; 
also  a chaplain. 

Alterative,  Lat.  altcratus,  causing 
alteration.  Substantively,  a medicine 
which  establishes  the  healthy  functions 
of  the  body,  without  sensible  evacuation 
by  perspiration,  purging,  or  vomiting. 

Altern,  Lat.  altcrnus,  of  alter,  other. 
Alternate  : reciprocal.  In  crystallography, 
exhibiting  on  an  upper  and  a lower  part 
faces  which  alternate  among  themselves, 
but  which,  when  the  two  parts  are  com- 
pared, correspond  with  each  other. 

Altern-base,  in  trigonometry , is  a term 
used  in  contradistinction  to  the  true-base ; 
e.  g.  in  oblique  triangles,  the  true-base  is 
either  the  sum  of  the  sides,  and  then  the 
difference  is  the  altern-base ; or  the  true- 
base  is  the  difference  of  the  sides,  and 
then  the  sum  of  the  sides  is  the  altern-base. 

Alter'nate,  Lat.  altematus,  being  by 
turns:  one  following  the  other  in  succes- 
sion of  time  or  place.  1.  In  botany,  ap- 
plied to  branches  and  leaves,  when  they 
stand  singly  on  each  side,  in  such  a 
manner  that  between  every  two  on  any 
side,  there  is  but  one  on  the  opposite  side. 

2.  In  heraldry,  applied  to  denote  the 

situation  of  the  quarters.  Thus  the  first 
and  fourth  quarters,  and  the  second  and 
third,  are  usually  of  the  same  nature,  and 
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are  called  alternate  quarters. 3.  In 

geometry,  applied  to  the  internal  angles 
made  by  a line  cutting  two  parallels,  and 
lying  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bisecting 
line.  Thus, — 


/ 


a and  a'  are  alternate  angles,  and  if  the 
two  straight  lines  be  parallel  they  are 
equal.  The  alternate  terms  of  a propor- 
tion are  the  first  and  third,  and  the  second 
and  fourth  ; and  the  terms  of  the  propor- 
tion are  said  to  be  taken  alternately  or 
by  alternation,  when  thesecondand  third 
are  made  to  change  places  ; thus, — 
a : 6 : : c : d,  by  alternation,  becomes 
a : c : : b : d. 

Alternation,  Lat.  alternatio.  In  arith- 
metic. the  alternation  of  numbers  is  called 
permutation.  See  Alternate. 

Althea,  the  generic  name  of  the  marsh- 
mallow, of  which  there  are  12  species,  two 
of  which  are  British.  Class  monadelphia, 
order  polyandria.  Name  from  ctkBeu,  to 
cure,  in  reference  to  its  supposed  healing 
virtues. 

Al'tica,  a genus  of  tetramerous  cole- 
optera,  of  the  family  cyclica.  Name  from 
ahrizo;,  a leaper,  in  reference  to  their 
lively  movements.  The  insect  is  known 
familiarly  by  the  name  of  the  garden  flea. 

Altim'eter,  from  Lat.  altus,  high,  and 
pctr^ov,  measure.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  altitudes  on  geometrical  prin- 
ciples ; e.  g.  a quadrant. 

Al'tin,  a money  of  account  in  Russia, 
value  three  copecks. 

Altin'car,  a species  of  factitious  salt 
used  in  the  fusion  and  purification  of 
metals : it  is  crude  borax,  and  now 
usually  called  tincal. 

Ai.tis'simo,  Italian,  highest : applied  in 
music. 

Al'titude,  Lat.  altitudo,  of  altus,  high. 
1.  Height : the  elevation  of  the  vertex  of 
an  object  above  its  foundation,  as  the 
elevation  of  a column : the  elevation  of  an 
object  above  the  surface  on  which  we 
stand,  or  other  surface  to  which  we  refer 

it,  as  the  elevation  of  a meteor. 2.  In 

mensuration,  altitudes  are  divided  into 
accessille  and  inaccessible,  according  as  the 
base  is  approachable  or  inapproachable. 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  elevation  of  the 

sun,  a star,  or  other  object  above  the 
horizon,  is  called  its  altitude  ; and  this  is 
true  or  apparent  altitude,  according  as  it 
is  taken  from  the  true  or  apparent  hori- 
zon. See  Horizon. 4.  The  altitude  of 

the  eye,  in  perspective,  is  its  perpendicular 

height  above  the  geometrical  plane. 

0.  Meridian  altitude,  in  astronomy,  is  an 
arc  of  the  meridian,  between  the  horizon 


and  any  star  or  point  on  the  meridian. 
The  difference  between  the  true  and 
apparent  place  of  the  star,  caused  by  re- 
fraction, is  called  the  parallax  of  altitude. 

6.  Altitude  of  motion  is  its  measure 

estimated  in  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
moving  force. — Dr.  Wallis. 7.  Deter- 

minative altitude  is  that  whence  a heavy 
body  falling  acquires  a certain  velocity, 
by  its  natural  accelerations. 

Al'to  (Ital.  from  Lat.  altus),  high.  In 
music,  the  counter  and  tenor  part;  the 
part  immediately  below  the  treble  or 
highest.  The  term  is  also  used  to  denote 
the  tenor  violin. 

Alto  and  Basso  (high  and  low),  in  oil 
law,  signified  a submission  of  all  differ- 
ences of  every  kind  to  arbitration. 

Alto-octavo  (Ital.),  an  octave  higher. 

Al’to-relie'vo  (Ital.  for  high  relief). 
The  name  given  to  that  species  of  sculp- 
ture in  which  the  figures  project  half  or 
more,  without  being  wholly  detached 
from  the  ground.  See  Relievo. 

Alto-ripien'o  (Ital.).  in  music,  a nam« 
given  to  the  tenor  of  the  great  chorus, 
which  sings  or  plays  only  in  particular 
places. 

Alto-tenose  (Ital.),  that  part  of  the 
great  vocal  scale  between  the  mezzo 
soprano  and  the  tenor. 

Alto-viola,  1 (Ital.),  a small  tenor 

Alto-violino,  j violin.  Alto  is  some- 
times used  in  the  same  sense. 

Alu'del,  Lat.  a,  and  lutum,  lute.  A 
spear-shaped  vessel  open  at  both  ends, 
used  in  sublimation.  A series  of  them  ar*> 
placed  above  one  another,  and  fitted  ex- 
actly together,  with  a pot  at  the  bottom, 
containing  the  matter  to  be  sublimed;  and 
a receiver  at  the  top  to  collect  the  volatile 
matter.  They  are  now  rarely  used  except 
in  Spain  for  distilling  mercury. 

Alc'la,  Lat.  ala,  a wing.  In  ornitlw- 
logy,  the  group  of  ill-feathers  attached  to 
the  carpus,  and  sometimes  called  the 
bastard  wings  ( ala  spuria). 

Alum,  Lat.  alumen,  Germ,  alaum.  A 
triple  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  or 
ammonia : it  is  both  native  and  factitious. 
It  is  usually  obtained  by  roasting  and 
lixiviating  certain  clays  containing 
pyrites,  and  to  the  leys  adding  a certain 
quantity  of  potash ; the  salt  is  then  ob- 
tained by  crystallization.  In  medicine  it 
is  used  as  an  astringent ; in  dyeing,  to  fix 
colours;  in  tanning,  to  restore  the  cohe- 
sion of  skins ; in  candle-making,  to  harden 
the  tallow.  The  crystals  are  octahe- 
drous ; the  taste  acerb  and  subacid : the 
solution  reddens  the  vegetable  blues.  It 
dissolves  in  about  live  parts  of  water  at 
60°  Fah. 

Alum-earth,  a massive  mineral  of  a 
blackish-brown  colour.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  clay-slate,  but  contains  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  bituminous  matter 
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Alu'mina,  i one  of  the  primitive 

Alu'mine,  ) earths,  which,  as  consti- 
tuting the  plastic  principle  of  all  clays, 
loams  and  holes,  was  called  argil,  or  the 
argillaceous  earth,  hut  now  being  ob- 
tained in  greatest  purity  from  alum,  it 
is  called  alumina.  In  its  mixed  state  it  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  substances  in 
nature,  but  pure  and  unmixed  it  is  one  of 
the  rarest.  The  sapphire  and  ruby  are 
perhaps  the  purest  native  specimens  of  it : 
these  gems  are  simply  the  clay  crystal- 
lized and  combined  with  small  portions 
of  colouring  matter.  To  obtain  it  pure, 
it  must  be  precipitated  from  alum  by 
means  of  ammonia.  Thus  obtained,  it  is 
destitute  of  smell  or  taste,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  mixes  with  it  readily : may  be 
made  into  a ductile  paste,  and  kneaded 
into  regular  forms.  Alumina  was  deemed 
an  elementary  substance,  till  Sir  H. 
Davy’s  electro-chemical  researches  led  to 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  a metallic  oxide, 
the  metallic  basis  of  which  is  called  alu- 
minum, (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  52  91  alu- 
minum, and  47‘06  oxygen. 

Alu'minite,  a mineral  of  a snow-white 
colour,  dull,  opaque,  and  having  a fine 
earthy  fracture.  It  is  a native  subsulpliate 
of  alumina,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  the  al- 
luvial strata  round  Halle,  in  Saxony. 

Alu'minum,  the  metallic  basis  of  alu- 
mina. It  somewhat  “ resembles  pla- 
tinum in  powder.”  Sp.  gr.  13'7.  The 
experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy  first  led  to 
the  belief  that  alumina  is  a metallic 
oxide,  but  it  was  Woeliler  who  first  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  the  metallic  sub- 
stance. 

Alum-slate,  1 a bluish  or  greenish 

Alum-schist,  j black  mineral,  contain- 
ing more  or  less  iron  pyrites  mixed  with 
coaly  or  bituminous  matter.  It  occurs  in 
the  strata  of  brown  coal,  where  the  upper 
layers  lie  immediately  under  clay-beds. 
Prom  this  schist  the  greater  portion  of  the 
alum  manufactured  in  Britain  is  made. 
Mineralogists  distinguish  between  com- 
mon and  glossy  alum-slate. 

Alum-stone,  1 Alum-stone  is  a mineral 

Alum-rock,  j of  a white  colour, 
sometimes  inclined  to  grey.  It  occurs  in 
beds  of  a hard  substance,  characterised 
by  numerous  cavities,  containing  drusy 
crystallizations  of  basic  alum.  The  beds 
in  which  the  alum-stone  occurs,  is  called 
alum-rock.  Hungary  yields  large  quan- 
tities. The  alum-stone  contains  all  the 
constituents  of  alum,  being  a siliceous 
subsulphate  of  alumina  and  potash : the 
alum-scliists  contain  only  two  of  them. 
Clay  and  sulphur,  convertible  into  sul- 
phate of  alumina:  the  alkali  must  be 
added. 

Aluta  (Lat.  for  tanned  leather).  Leather- 
stone  ; a soft,  pliable  mineral,  not  lami- 
nated. 


Alve'ary,  Lat.  alvearium,  of  alveare,  a 
bee- hive.  The  meatus  auditorius  externus, 
the  hollow  of  the  external  ear,  or  bottom 
of  the  concha,  where  the  wax  is  con- 
tained. 

Alve'olar,  Lat.  alveolaris.  Appertaining 
to  the  alveoli  or  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Alve'olate,  Lat.  alveolatus.  Having 
small  cavities,  so  as  to  resemble  a honey- 
comb. 

Alve'ole,  Lat.  alveolus.  A little  cavity. 
Technically  : 1.  A cell  in  a honey-comb, 

in  a fossil,  &c. 2.  A socket  in  which 

a tooth  is  placed. 3.  A marine  fossil, 

of  a conical  figure,  «vm posed  of  a number 
of  cells  like  a honey-comb,  joined  by  a 
tube  of  communication. 

Alve'olite,  a marine  fossil  composed  of 
numerous  concentric  beds,  each  formed  by 
the  union  of  hemispherical  cells  : the  body 
itself  is  usually  of  a hemispherical  shape. 
From  alveolus,  and  Xi8o;-  Only  one  spe- 
cies is  known,  and  it  occurs  in  the  Port- 
land stone. 

Al'vine,  Lat.  alvinus.  Appertaining  to 
the  belly  ( alvus ) : usually  applied  in  rela- 
tion to  the  intestinal  excretions. 

Al'vus  (Lat.),  the  belly:  used  in  ana- 
tomy. 

Alt'pon,  the  Globular ia  alypum  of  Lin. 
It  is  a drastic  purgative.  Name,  from  a,, 
not,  and  Xwrrv\,  pain. 

Aly'sm,  Lat.  alysmus,  of  aXvaj,  to  be 
anxious.  The  inquietude  which  a patient 
exhibits  under  disease. 

Alys'sum,  the  generic  name  of  the  plant 
madivort,  supposed  to  be  a specific  in  cases 
of  hydrophobia.  Class  tetradidynamia, 
order  siliculosa.  There  are  ten  species,  ail 
foreign.  Name,  from  «,  not,  and  Auer  era, 
hydrophobia. 

A.M.  stand  for  artium  magister,  master 
of  arts,  the  second  degree  given  by  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  called  in  some 
countries  doctor  of  philosophy.  Also  for 
anno  mundi,  in  the  year  of  tlie  world ; and 
ante  meridiem,  before  noon. 

A'ma,  from  Dan.  aam,  a vessel.  Written 
also  Hama.  1.  In  chxirch  affairs,  a vessel 

to  contain  the  wine  for  the  Eucharist. 

2.  A wine  measure  of  indefinite  size,  as  a 
cask,  a pipe. 

Amaby'r,  an  old  British  word,  signify- 
ing “ the  price  of  virginity,”  and  express- 
ing a barbarous  custom  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  England  and  Wales,  being  a 
sum  of  money  paid  to  the  lord  when  a 
maid  was  married  within  his  lordship. 

Amacra'tic,  1A  lens  photographically 

Amasthe'nic.  i perfect,  or  which  unites 
all  the  chemical  rays  into  one  focus,  may 
be  called  amacratic  {ataa,  together,  and 
to;,  power),  or  amasthenid  (aStvoe, 
force).  If  this  nomenclature  be  adopted, 
a diacratic  or  diasthenic  medium  will  be 
one  which  transmits  the  chemical  power 
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or  force : diacratescence  that  quality  in 
virtue  of  which  it  does  so,  &c. — Sir  J. 
Herschel,  Phil.  Trans.  1840. 

Am  'adoc  , ) A species  of  boletus , or  agaric, 
Am'adow.  (found  in  the  trunks  of  old 
trees,  especially  in  Germany,  where  it  is 
called  nunderschwamm.  According  to 
some,  it  is  B.  ignarius ; according  to 
others,  the  B.  fomentarius.  Boiled  in 
water,  dried,  beaten  with  a mallet,  and 
finally  impregnated  with  a solution  of 
nitre  and  dried,  it  constitutes  spunk, pyro- 
technic spunge,  or  German  tinder — names 
significant  of  it;  mmability . Black 

amadou  is  the  snave  material  impregnated 
with  gunpowder : this  is  black-match. ; the 
common  amadou  is  red-match.  It  is  used 
on  the  Continent  extensively  instead  of 
tinder. 

Amai'n  (Sax.  a,  and  mseTll,  force). 
A nautical  term,  signifying  to  yield  or  let 
go  suddenly.  Thus,  to  let  go  amain,  is  to 
let  fall  or  lower  at  once ; and  to  strike 
amain,  is  to  let  fall  the  topsails  in  token 
of  surrender.  To  wave  amain,  is  to  make 
a signal  to  a vessel  to  strike  its  topsails. 

Amal'gam,  a compound  produced  by 
mixing  a metal,  in  a state  of  fusion,  with 
mercury  : any  metallic  alloy,  of  which 
mercury  forms  an  essential  constituent. 
The  term  is  usually  derived  from  a. put., 
together,  and  yoc.fjt.iu,  to  marry ; but  Web- 
ster, with  more  probability,  supposes  it 
to  be  from  ptM.Xooyu.oo,  of  UM.hoc.tr tru,  to 
soften,  as  medallists  commonly  apply  the 
term  to  soft  alloys. 

Amalgamation,  a process  by  which  an 
amalgam  is  formed. 

Amalgamation  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  extracting  gold  and  silver 
from  certain  of  their  ores,  founded  on 
the  property  which  mercury  has  of 
readily  dissolving  these  metals  as  dis- 
seminated in  the  minerals,  and  thus  to 
separate  them  from  the  earthy  matters. 
The  mercury  is  afterwards  driven  off 
from  the  amalgam  by  heat. 

Amalthie'a.  In  mythology,  a goat  of 
Crete  alleged  to  have  suckled  Jupiter. 
The  horn  of  this  goat  was  the  magic  Cornu 
Copia,  or  horn  of  plenty. 

Amani'ta,  a genus  of  fungi,  some  species 
of  which  are  edible,  others  poisonous. 
Am'aranth.  1.  The  Amaranthus  (q.  v.). 

• 2.  A colour  inclined  to  purple. 

Amaranth  a'ce.b,  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  Natural  System  of  Jussieu:  typical 
genus,  Amaranthus.  The  order  compre- 
hends some  other  dry-flowered  genera. 

Amaran'thine.  1.  Resembling  the  ama- 
ranth.  2.  Purplish. 

Amaran'thus,  the  Amaranth,  or  Flower- 
Gentle:  a genus  of  annuals,  of  about  fifty 
species,  only  one  of  which  (and  that  a bad 
epeciraen)  is  a native  of  England.  Class 
monuria,  order-  pcntandria.  Name,  from 


oo,  not,  and  uccoocivu,  to  fade ; or  flowers 
which  do  not  fade,  commonly  called 
“ Everlasting  Flowers.”  Love-lies-bleed- 
ing, Prince’s-feather,  &c.  are  well  known 
in  our  gardens. 

Ama'rink,  a name  given  by  some  to  the 
bitter  principle  of  vegetables,  from  ama- 
rus,  bitter. 

Amartllida'ce.e,  a natural  order  of 
beautiful  endogenous  plants,  named  from 
its  typical  genus  amaryllis.  The  greater 
part  of  its  species  are  bulbous  plants,  in- 
habiting the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
tropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
snow-drop  is  the  most  northern  example. 

Amartl'lis,  the  lily  daffodil ; a genus  of 
liliaceous  perennials,  of  about  forty  spe- 
cies, much  cultivated  in  flower-gardens. 
Class  hexandria , order  monogynia.  Named 
from  Amaryllis,  a peasant  girl,  celebrated 
by  Theocritus  and  Virgil  for  her  beauty. 

Am  a't  i a , a subgenus  of  poly  pi , belonging 
to  the  Sertularia  of  Linmeus ; it  is  the 
name  given  by  Lamouroux  to  the  Sertu- 
laria of  Lamarck. 

Amatory,  from  amo,  to  love. 2.  In 

anatomy,  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  eye 
have  been  called  musculi  amatorii,  thatis, 
amatory  muscles,  from  their  use  in  ogling. 
— Hooper. 

Amagro'sis,  Afjcauoutri; ,irom.  ctuav^o;, 
obscure.  A diminution  or  total  loss  of 
sight,  arising  from  a paralysis  of  the  retina 
or  optic  nerve,  and  which  may  exist  in- 
dependently of  any  visible  lesion  of  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  or  complicated  with 
cataract  or  other  affection.  The  disease 
is  usually  characterised  by  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  and  immobility  of  the  iris,  but 
these  are  not  constant  symptoms.  It  is 
also  call  oUgutta  serena , the  “ drop  serene” 
of  Milton. 

Am'azon,  from  to,  without,  and  pianos, 
breast.  The  Amazons  are  said  to  have 
been  a race  of  female  warriors,  who 
founded  an  empire  on  the  river  Thermo- 
don,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  and  that  they  cut  off  their  right 
breast  that  it  might  not  incommode  them 
in  shooting  and  throwing  the  javelin. 
The  name  was  latterly  conferred  on  some 
American  females,  who  joined  their  hus- 
bands in  attacking  the  Spaniards  who 
first  visited  the  country.  This  occurred  on 
the  banks  of  the  Maranon ; and  trivial  as 
the  circumstance  is.  it  gave  the  name 
Amazon  to  that  mighty  river,  and  Ama- 
zonia to  the  country  on  its  banks. 

Amazon  e-stone,  j a beautiful  variety 
Amazo'nian-stone,  J of  prismatic  fel- 
spar of  a bluish  green  colour,  found  in 
rolled  masses  near  the  river  Amazon. 

Ambarva'lia,  religious  ffites  among  the 
Romans,  to  propitiate  Ceres,  and  so  called 
from  ambire  area,  to  go  round  the  fields, 
the  victim  being  carried  round  the  fields 
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at  the  proper  season  (the  end  of  Mayl,  and 
a blessing  invoked  of  the  goddess  on  the 
coming  harvest. 

Ambassador,  a minister  of  the  highest 
rank,  employed  by  one  sovereign  or  state, 
at  the  court  of  another,  to  manage  the 
public  concerns  of  his  own  government, 
and  representing  the  power  and  dignity 
of  his  sovereign.  Ambassadors  are  ordi- 
nary when  they  reside  permanently  at  a 
foreign  court,  and  extraordinary  when 
sent  on  a special  mission.  Ambassadors 
are  also  called  ministers ; but  envoys  are  of 
lower  rank,  and  only  employed  on  spe- 
cial occasions. — "Webster  pleads  the  au- 
thority of  good  authors  for  spelling  the 
word  embassador,  more  especially  as  the 
orthography  of  embassy  is  established. — 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful. 
We  have  In  Sax.  ambyhrpec^a,  a mes- 
tuge-sayer ; from  Goth,  andbahts,  a servant ; 
but  in  the  laws  of  Burgundy  we  find 
ambascia,  service,  and  ambasciator,  a ser- 
vant, whence  probably  Ital.  ambasciadore, 
Fr.  ambassadcur,  and  Ang.  ambassador. 
Spelman  derives  the  word  front  Germ. 
ambaci,  which  Cesar  calls  ambactus,  a re- 
tainer, whence  Norm,  ambaxeur. 

Ambe,-  | from  the  rim  or  margin 

Ambi,  i of  anything.  A surgical  in- 
strument for  reducing  dislocations  of  the 
shoulders;  so  called,  because  its  extre- 
mity is  rounded  to  tit  into  the  axilla.  It 
is  not  now  used. 

Am'ber,  a mineral  solid  of  a yellow 
colour  of  various  shades ; usually  nearly 
transparent ; brittle  and  inodorous  except 
when  pounded  or  heated  ; it  then  emits  a 
fragrant  odour.  It  has  considerable  lustre ; 
becomes  negatively  and  powerfully  elec- 
trical by  friction ; is  found  in  nodules 
varying  from  the  size  of  coarse  sand  to 
balls  of  several  pounds  weight.  Sp.  gr. 
T07  to  1‘08.  Constituents,  carbon  70’68, 
oxygen  7 77,  and  hydrogen  1T62,  which  is 
so  nearly  the  composition  of  vegetable 
resin,  that  it  is  now  regarded  as  fossil 
resin  by  chemists  generally.  It  often 
contains  the  remains  of  certain  families 
of  insects,  as  hymenoptera,  diptera,  co- 
leoptera,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
lepidoptera.  When  distilled,  it  yields  an 
ompyreumatic  oil  and  an  acid  sublimate, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  succinic 
acid.  The  name  is  from  Sp.  ambar,  from 
Ar.  ambaron.  Most  of  the  amber  imported 
into  this  country  is  brought  from  the 
Baltic.  Amber  is  chiefly  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes ; it  is  cut,  for  instance, 
into  beads  for  necklaces ; it  is  also  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  varnish.  The  sub- 
stance called  fossil  copal,  which  closely 
resembles  amber,  contains  no  succinic 
acid,  and  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Ax'bergris.  Ft .ambre  and  oris,  that  is, 
gray  amber.  A solid  opaque  ash-coloured 


fatty  inflammable  substance, 
like  marble  ; remarkably  iisrht,  rugged  je. 
its  surface,  and  when  heated,  it  has  a 
fragrant  odour.  It  breaks  easily,  but 
cannot  be  reduced  to  powder;  melts  like 
wax,  does  not  effervesce  with  acids,  is 
soluble  in  ether  and  the  volatile  oils,  and. 
assisted  by  heat,  in  alcohol,  ammonia, 
and  the  fixed  oils.  It  is  found  generally 
in  small,  but  sometimes  in  large  masses  of 
250  lb.  floating  on  the  sea,  near  the  coasts 
of  India,  Africa,  and  Brazil.  There  has 
been  much  diversity  of  opinion  regarding 
its  origin — some  supposing  it  to  be  a 
vegetable,  others  a mineral  production, 
but  it  is  now  known  to  be  a concretion 
discharged  from  the  intestines  of  the 
spermaceti  whale  ( physetcr  macrncephalus) , 
in  which  it  is  found  abundantly  on  open- 
ing the  animal.  It  is  probably  a pro- 
duct of  disease.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
perfumery,  the  odour  being  exceedingly 
diffusive.  The  name  is  sometimes  cor- 
ruptly written  ambergrease. 

Ambidex'ter,  Bat.  from  ambo,  both,  and 
dexter,  the  right  hand.  In  law,  a juror 
who  takes  money  from  both  parties  for 
giving  his  verdict. 

Ambi'genal,  from  Lat.  ambi,  about,  and 
geno,  a produce.  In  geometry,  a term  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  triple  hyperbolas  of 
the  second  order,  having  one  of  its  infinite 
legs  falling  within  an  angle  formed  by  the 
asymptotes,  and  the  other  without. 

Ambi'gu,  Fr.,  from  Lat.  ambiguus, 
doubtful.  A feast  or  entertainment  con- 
sisting of  a medley  of  dishes. 

Ambit,  Lat.  ambitus,  a circuit.  In  geo- 
metry, the  perimeter  of  a figure  ; the  pe- 
riphery or  circumference  of  a circular 
body. 

Am'bitus, Lat.  from ambio,  to  encompass. 
I.  In  conchology,  the  outline  of  the  valves 

of  a shell. 2.  In  politics,  a term  used 

by  the  ancient  Romans  to  designate  can- 
vassing for  office,  by  soliciting  the  suf- 
frages of  electors. 

Am'ble,  Fr.  from  ambler,  to  walk.  In 
the  manbge,  the  pace  of  a horse  when  his 
two  legs  on  one  side  move  at  the  same 
time. 

Amisli'gon’,  i from  a,u£Xv$,  ohtuse,  and 

Amblt'gon,  ) yam<x.,  an  angle.  An  ob- 
tuse angled  triangle  ; a triangle  with  one 
angle  more  than  90°. 

Amblig'onite,  I a massive,  crystallised, 

Ambltg'oxite,  ) greenish  coloured  mi-, 
ncral,  which  frequently  occurs  in  granite 
alone,  with  green  topaz  and  tourmaline, 
near  Fenig,  in  Saxony.  Name  from 
u.pt&Xwyuvio;,  obtuse-angled,  in  reference 
to  the  form  of  its  crystals,  which  art! 
oblique,  four-sided  prisms. 

Amblo'tic,  Gr.  oty.SXao'i; , abortive. 
Having  the  power  to  cause  abortion. 

I Amrlsg'py,  Lat.  amblyopia,  from 
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Zhtu-rtct of  atfjt&\vi,  dull,  and  4^,  the  eye. 
Incipient  amaurosis  ; defect  of  sight, 
■without  apparent  defect  of  the  organs  of 
vision. 

Amblyrhyn'chus,  Gr.  a/x^Xv;,  obtuse, 
and  guyxos,  snout.  A genus  of  marine 
lizard.  The  A.  cristatus  is  the  only  marine 
lizard  now  known.  It  is  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

Amblyte'res,  a genus  of  phyllophagii 
(leaf-eating  insects). 

Amblyte'rus,  Gr.  ct.u,l3?.v; , obtuse,  and 
nrre^ov,  a fin.  A genus  of  fossil  fishes, 
which  occur  in  the  strata  of  the  carboni- 
ferous order.  Their  teeth  are  small  and 
numerous,  and  set  closely  together,  like  a 
brush.  They  are  besides  characterised  by 
rounded  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  from 
which  they  take  their  generic  name. 

Am'bon,  a.'U.Suv,  a boss  or  knob.  In 
anatomy,  the  margin  of  a socket  in  which 
the  head  of  a bone  is  lodged. 

Am'breada,  a sort  of  factitious  amber 
which  the  Europeans  sell  to  the  Africans. 

Am'breate,  a salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  ambreic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Am'bbeic  Acid.  Ambreic  add  is  a pro- 
duct obtained  by  heating  ambreine  with 
nitric  acid. 

Am'breine,  a fragrant  substance  ex- 
tracted from  ambergris,  by  digestion  with 
alcohol.  It  is  obtained  in  white  tufts, 
which  fuse  at  100°. 

Ambro'sia,  AuZeorriu,  immortality.  In 
mythology,  the  food  of  the  gods:  hence 
whatever  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  or  smell. 
The  name  has  been  given  to  many  alexi- 
pharmic  preparations,  and  to  several 
plants,  as  tansy,  botrys,  &c.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  an  American  genus  of  plants 
of  the  class  monceda,  and  order  pentan- 
dria.  They  are  chiefly  valued  for  their 
flosculous  flowers. 

Ajibro'sian,  pertaining  to  St.  Ambrose. 
The  Ambrosian  ritual  is  a formula  of 
worship  in  the  church  of  Milan , instituted 
by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  Ambrosian  chant  was  also  composed 
for  that  church  by  St.  Ambrose ; it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Gregorian  chant  by 
monotony  and  want  of  beauty  in  its 
melody. 

Ambro'sin,  a coin  of  the  middle  ages, 
struck  by  the  Dukes  of  Milan  ; on  which 
St.  Ambrose  was  represented  on  horse- 
back, with  a whip  in  his  right  hand. 

Ambula'cra,  Lat.  ambulacrum , an  alley. 
The  narrow  longitudinal  portions  of  the 
6hell  of  the  sea-urchin  (echinus),  which 
give  passage  through  their  perforations 
to  the  tentacular  suckers. 

Ambulant,  Lat.  ambulans,  wandering. 
Ambulant  brokers,  at  Amsterdam,  are 
certain  exchange-brokers, or  agents,  who 


are  not  sworn,  and  whose  evidence  is  not 
received  in  courts  of  justice. 

Ambula'tiox,  Lat.  ambulo,  to  walk.  In 
surgery,  the  spreading  of  a gangrene. 

Ambula'tor,  in  entomology,  ar  species  of 
Lamia. 

Ambulato'rks,  Lat.  plural  of  ambulator, 
a wanderer.  The  name  given  by  Illiger 
to  an  order  of  birds  nearly  corresponding 
to  the  Passeres  of  Linnaeus. 

Ambulatory,  not  stationary;  e.  g.  an 
ambulatory  court,  which  exercises  its 
jurisdiction  in  different  places  ; an  ambu- 
latory will,  which  may  be  revoked  at 

pleasure,  before  the  person’s  death. 

2.  Formed  for  walking,  e.  g.  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  feet  of  birds,  when  the  toes 
are  placed  three  before  and  one  behind, 
as  in  the  lark. 

Am'eury,  1 in  farriery,  a tumour,  wart, 

As'bdby,  j or  swelling  on  a horse:  it  is 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  full  of  blood. 

Ame'dians,  a religious  sect  who  styled 
themselves  the  amati  Deo,  the  beloved  of 
God.  The  name  is  compounded  of  amo, 
to  love,  and  Deus,  God. 

Am'el,  the  old  word  for  enamel,  (q.  v.). 

Amelan'chier,  a genus  of  shrubaceous 
plants,  class  icosandria,  order  pentagynia. 
There  is  one  European  species  and  three 
American. 

Amel'lus  , the  starwort ; a genus  of  plants, 
class  syngenesia,  order  pol.  superflua. 
Named  from  the  Jlos  amellus  of  Virgil,  but 
it  is  not  the  same.  There  are  three  spe- 
cies, natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  America. 

A'men.  This  word,  with  slight  differ- 
ences of  orthography,  is  in  all  the  dialects 
of  the  Assyrian  stock.  As  a verb,  it  signi- 
fies to  confirm  or  establish,  to  trust  or 
give  confidence ; as  a notm , truth,  firmness, 
trust,  confidence.  In  English,  after  the 
oriental  manner,  it  is  used  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  more  generally  at  the  ehd  of 
declarations  and  prayers,  in  the  scnse-^ta 
it  firm,  be  it  established. 

Amen'd,  1 In  France,  the  amende  ho- 

Amen'de.  1 norable  is  an  infamous  pu- 
nishment (imposed  for  any  false  prosecu- 
tion or  groundless  appeal),  inflicted  on 
traitors,  parricides,  and  sacrilegious  per- 
sons. The  culprit  is  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  who  strips  him 
to  the  shirt,  puts  a rope  about  his  neck, 
and  a taper  into  his  hand : he  is  then  led 
into  the  court,  and  begs  pardon  of  God, 
the  king,  the  court,  and  the  country.  For 
smaller  offences,  this  is  the  amount  of  the 
punishment,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  a 
prelude  to  banishment  to  the  galleys,  or 
even  to  death.  The  simple  amende  ho- 
norable consists  merely  in  an  acknowledg- 
ment and  recantation  in  open  court, 
bareheaded  and  kneeling,  of  the  offence 
committed. 

Amendment,  Lat.  emendo.  of  menda,  • 
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fault.  In  late,  the  correction  of  an  error 
in  a 'writ  or  process.  In  parliament,  a 
word,  clause,  or  paragraph  added  to,  or 
proposed  to  be  added  to,  a bill. 

Amenor'rhcea,  from  a,  neg.  /u-riv,  a 
month,  and  gw,  to  flow.  Morbid  irregu- 
larity of  the  menstrual  discharge,  a 
disease  of  which  there  are  two  species, 
emansio  mensiurn,  and  suppressio  mensium. 

Ament,  Lat.  amentum,  a thong.  In 
botany,  a catkin ; a species  of  inflorescence 
consisting  of  a simple  peduncle,  covered 
with  numerous  chaffy  scales,  under  which 
are  the  flowers  or  parts  of  fructification, 
exemplified  in  the  poplar,  birch,  willow, 
beech,  &c. 

Amenta'ceae,  amentaceous  plants ; a 
natural  order,  comprehending  all  such  as 
have  catkins  or  amenta.  As  this  order 
was  found  to  comprise  plants  of  different 
kinds  of  structure,  it  has  been  broken  up 
into  several  others. 

Amenta'ceous,  having  an  ament  or  cat- 
kin; belonging  to  the  order  amentacece: 
growing  in  an  ament. 

Amentia,  Lat.  amens,  deprived  of  mind. 
Idiotism. 

Amen'tum,  Latin  of  ament,  (q.  v.) ; called 
also  julus,  nucamentum,  catulus ; also  a 
name  of  the  alumen  scissum. 

Amer'cement,  1 Fr.  merci.  A pecu- 

Amer'ceament,  I niary  punishment  in- 
flicted on  an  offender,  at  the  discretion 
(mercy)  of  the  court.  It  differs  from 
a fine,  which  is  a fixed  sum  prescribed 
by  statute,  whereas  the  amercement  is 
arbitrary.  It  has  now,  however,  become 
common  to  enact  that  the  offender  shall 
b o fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
thus  the  fine  being  rendered  indefinite, 
the  word  has  in  a measure  superseded 
amercement  (written  in  old  law-books 
amerciament). — Amercement-royal  is  a pe- 
nalty imposed  upon  an  officer  for  a misde- 
meanour in  his  office. 

Amerim'num,  a genus  of  shrubaceous 
plants  of  two  species.  Class  diadelphia, 
order  deeandria.  Natives  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America. 

Ametabo'lia,  ametabolians.  A division 
of  insects  which  do  not  undergo  any 
metamorphosis.  Hence  the  name,  from  a, 
without,  and  pur oc(2ohv),  change. 

Am'ethyst,  Gr.  ccpuQvtrros , from  ec, 
priv.  and  pudOtrzco,  to  be  inebriated. 
1.  In  mineralogy,  a subspecies  of  rhombo- 
hedral  quartz  : it  is  merely  coloured  rock 
crystal.  Its  colour  resembles  that  of  the 
violet,  and  when  perfect  it  is  considered  a 
gem  of  exquisite  beauty ; but  the  colour 
is  sometimes  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
stone,  while  the  other  is  left  almost  co- 
lourless. This  is  the  amethyst  proper:  it 
is  called  by  lapidaries  the  occidental  ame- 
thyst, in  distinction  to  the  oriental  amethyst, 
* variety  of  rhombohedral  corundum  of 


the  most  perfect  violet  colour  and  extra- 
ordinary brilliancy  and  beauty.1 — The 
ancients  supposed  that  wine  drank  out  of 
an  amethystine  cup  did  not  produce  in- 
toxication.  2.  In  heraldry,  a purple 

colour.  It  is  the  same  in  a nobleman's 
escutcheon,  as  purpure  in  a gentleman's, 
and  mercury  in  that  of  a prince. 

Amian'th,  1 Gr.  upuccvro; , undefiled. 

Amian'thtjS)  ) Mountain-flax  or  earth- 
flax  : a mineral  of  which  there  are  seve- 
ral varieties,  all  more  or  less  fibrous, 
flexile,  and  elastic.  The  colour  is  usu- 
ally grayish  or  greenish  white,  not  unlike 
flax  or  unspun  silk.  It  is  incombustible, 
and  anciently  was  woven  into  cloth, 
which  when  soiled  was  put  into  the  lire, 
which  cleaned  it  better  than  washing. 
Pliny  states  that  its  principal  use  was  to 
wrap  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  previous  to 
their  being  exposed  on  the  funeral  pile, 
that  the  ashes  of  the  corpse  might  not  be 
mixed  with  those  of  the  wood.  Amian- 
thine  cloth,  however,  was  very  scarce, 
and  was  sold  at  an  enormous  price.  Ami- 
anth  includes  the  finer  varieties  of  as- 
bestos (q.v.)  It  is  found  in  great  profusion 
in  Corsica,  and  many  other  places,  espe- 
cially in  Germany. 

Amian'thinite,  an  amorphous  variety 
of  actinolite,  having  an  amiantliine  or 
fibrous  fracture. 

Amianthoide,  from  amianth  and  uoh’. 
form.  A mineral,  in  long  capillary  fila- 
ments of  an  olive-green,  found  at  Osians 
in  France. 

Amian'tus,  the  same  with  amianthus  or 
amianth  (q.v.)  Amiantus  is  the  correct, 
but  not  the  received,  orthography. 

Amice,  Lat.  amictus,  clothed.  The 
square  piece  of  linen  cloth  which  the  Ca- 
tholic priest  ties  about  his  neck, hanging 
down  under  the  alb,  when  he  officiates  at 
mass. 

Amid,  from  a and  HJlbb,  the  middle. 
Atnid-ships  is  a nautical  phrase  signifying 
the  middle  of  a ship  with  regard  to  her 
length  and  breadth. 

A'midine,  the  soluble  basis  of  starch 
Fr.  amulon,  starch.  When  starch  has  been 
gelatinized  in  water,  it  is  converted  into 
amidine,  which  is  soluble  in  cold  water  ; 
but,  according  to  Raspail,  starch  consists 
of  a vesicle  which  he  terms  amidine,  and 
of  a soluble  matter  contained  within  the 
vesicle,  which  he  terms  amidin. 

Amirante,  in  Spain,  a high  officer  an- 
swering to  our  lord  high-admiral. 

Am'ma,  A peput,-  In  surgery,  a girdle 
or  truss  used  in  ruptures:  written  also 
Mamma. 

Am'man,  1 in  the  German  and  Belgic 

Am'mant,  f polity,  a judge  who  has  cog- 
nizance in  civil  cases.  In  France,  a notary 
public.  Germ,  amtmann,  the  root  of 
which  is  ampt,  office,  charge. 
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Ajm'mi,  Bishop' s-weed,  a genus  of  umbel- 
liferous plants  of  four  species.  Class  pen- 
tandria,  order  digynia.  Warm  climates. 
Name,  from  oLfj.ft.oi,  sand,  in  reference  to 
the  appearance  of  its  seeds,  which  are 
used  extensively  as  an  ingredient  of  the- 
riaca. 

Ammite,  from  sand,  and  XtQo;, 

stone,  sand-stone;  the  roe-stone  or  oolite 
of  recent  authors.  Written  also  Hammite. 

Ammo’bates,  a genus  of  honey-making 
bees  {tip inrite).  They  belong  to  the  Cucn- 
lints  of  Latrcille. 

Ammochry'se,  a.ij.u.oyfeutroi ■ A yellow 
soft  stone  found  in  Germany.  In  the  time 
of  Pliny  it  was  used,  when  ground  to 
powder,  to  strew  over  writing  like  black 
sand  with  us.  It  is  probably  a micaceous 
sulphuret. 

Am'modyte,  the  sand-eel.  The  ammo- 
dytes  belong  to  the  order  malacopterygii 
apodes  of  Cuvier.  The  name  is  also  com- 
mon to  a small  African  serpent  of  the 
viper  tribe,  and  to  a largevenomous  ser- 
pent of  Ceylon. 

Aji'mon,  the  title  under  which  Jupiter 
was  worshipped  in  Libya.  “ Ammon  was 
originally  a Libyan  deity  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.”  The  name  seems  derived  from 
ttu.ft.oi,  sand,  and  the  situation  of  the 
celebrated  temple,  in  an  oasis  surrounded 
by  desert, further  justifies  this  etymology. 

Ammonacea,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  De  Blainville,  a family  of  the 
order  polythalamacea : it  embraces  the 
genera  discerbis,  scaphites,  ammonites, 
and  simplegas.  In  the  Lamarckian  system, 
the  ammonacea  is  a family  of  the  order 
polythalamous  cephalopoda,  embracing 
the  genera  of  ammonites,  ammonoceras, 
baculites,  and  turrilites. 

Ammo'nia,  a chemical  compound,  other- 
wise called  the  volatile  alkali,  and  which, 
in  an  uncombined  state,  and  under  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure,  exists  in  the 
6tate  of  a highly  pungent  gas,  possessing 
all  the  mechanical  properties  of  air,  but 
very  condensable  in  water,  with  which  it 
forms  the  water  of  ammonia,  aqua-ammo- 
nia, or  spirit  of  hartshorn  of  the  shops.  It 
is  called  ammonia  from  its  being  chiefly 
obtained  from  sal  ammoniac ; volatile  al- 
kali, from  its  being  an  alkaline  gas ; harts- 
horn, from  its  having  been  originally 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  horn  of 
the  hart.  Its  constituents  are  three  vols. 
hydrogen,  and  one  vol.  of  nitrogen,  con- 
densed into  two  vols.  By  strong  com- 
pression it  becomes  a liquid  of  sp.  gr.  76. 

Ammo's  i ac,  gum-resin,  the  inspissated 
’juice  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  (the  do- 
rema  armeniacum)  which  grows  in  Persia. 
It  possesses  a fetid  smell  and  bitterish  taste. 
It  is  imported  in  large  masses,  composed 
of  small  whitish  tears.  It  is  used  in  me- 
dicine. and  in  making  the  substance 


called  diamond  cement.  It  is  called  aiso 
gum-ammoniac,  and  is  latinised  ammonia- 
cum.  Pliny  says  that  it  takes  its  name 
from  its  being  produced  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Africa. 

Am'monjtf.,  snake-stone,  or  serpent-stone, 
or  cornu- Ammonis.  The  Ammonites  con- 
stitute an  extensive  genus  of  fossil  shells, 
allied  to  the  Nautili,  which  inhabit  cham- 
bered shells  curved  like  a coiled  snake. 
They  are  very  abundant  in  the  strata  of 
the  secondary  mountains,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a lentil  to  that  of  a "coach- 
wheel.  M.  Brochant  enumerates  270spe- 
cies.  They  appear  to  have  been  almost 
universally  distributed  in  the  ancient 
world.  They  are  found  at  an  elevation 
of  16,000  feet  on  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
and  are  so  plentiful  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  as  to  be  broken  for  mending 
roads.  They  belong  to  the  cephaiopodous 
order  of  Mollusca,  and  take  their  name 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  horns  on 
the  statues  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Ammon  i'tidje,  a family  of  Ceplialopods, 
with  chambered  syplioniferous  shells,  and 
distinguished  from  the  other  Ammonites 
by  the  septa  being  sinuous. 

A.mmo'nicm.  Sir  H.  Davy  gave  this  name 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  metallic 
basis  of  ammonia.  According  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Berzelius,  ammonium  consists 
of  1 vol.  of  nitrogen  and  4 vols.  of  hydrogen, 

Ammo'nicret,  a compound  of  ammonia 
and  any  substance  not  acid,  as  a metallic 
oxide. 

Ammonoce'ras,  1 Prom  Ammon,  and 

Ammonoce'ratites.  j xif’tt.i,  a horn. 
Ammon’s-horn,  a genus  of  fossil  shells 
resembling  the  Ammonites  in  their  in- 
ternal structure;  but  they  are  simply 
curved,  instead  of  being  spirally  con- 
volute. 

Ammo'phila,  sea-reed,  marum,  or  mat- 
weed.  A genus  of  the  class  triandria,  and 
order  digynia.  Named  from  antes?,  sand, 
and  <pt).oi,  a lover ; in  allusion  to  its  being 
generally  found  on  sandy  sea-shores ; in 
consequence  of  which  habit,  it  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  Norfolk  and  Holland 
for  preserving  the  banks  of  sand  which 
protect  those  countries  from  the  inroads 
of  the  sea. 

Am'nion,  Am'nios.  The  membrane  of 
the  ovum,  which  immediately  surrounds 
the  foetus : it  lines  the  chorion,  covers 
the  placenta,  and  is  reflected  on  the  um- 
bilical cord,  which  it  invests  as  far  as  the 
umbilicum.  where  it  terminates.  From 
oLfjLviov , which  primarily  meant  a vessel 
for  receiving  the  blood  of  the  victims  at 
sacrifices,  and  came  afterwards  to  mean 
the  membrane  described. 

Am'nios.  In  botany,  a thin,  semitrans- 
parent, gelatinous  membrane,  in  which 
the  embryo  of  a seed  is  suspended  when 
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it  first  appears.  It  seems  to  afford  nou- 
rishment to  tlie  embryo  in  its  earlier 
stages.  The  term  is  commonly  derived 
from  ot.fjt.viof,  a lamb,  in  reference  to  the 
softness  of  the  membrane. 

Amniotic  Acid,  an  acid  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  liquor  amnii 
of  the  cow,  but  now  known  to  belong  to 
the  liquor  allantois.  See  Allantoic. 

Amo'mck,  a genus  of  perennials,  of  13 
species,  one  of  which  (A.  Granum  Para- 
disii),  produces  the  Grains  of  Paradise  or 
Great  Cardamom  seeds ; and  the  root  of 
another  {A.  Zingiber)  is  the  ginger  of 
commerce.  Class  moncindria,  order  mono- 
gynia.  Hot  climates — Africa  and  Asia, 
jiame,  afAUftov,  from  Ar.  liamaama,  of 
aanima,  to  warm,  in  reference  to  the 
pungent  aromatic  qualities  of  the  plants. 

Amo'rphia,  false  or  bastard  indigo.  A 
genus  of  American  shrubaceous  plants,  of 
ten  species,  from  some  of  which  a coarse 
kind  of  indigo  is  made.  Class  diadelphia, 
order  decandria.  Name,  from  et,  without, 
and  fjLo^tp'/},  form,  in  reference  to  its  irre- 
gular stems. 

Amor'phous,  shapeless,  from  ctuo^Qo; 
of  *,  without,  and  fjcceQr,,  form.  Applied 
to  bodies  which  have  no  determinate 
form,  or  whose  forms  cannot  easily  be 
defined. 

Amortization,  1 Lat.  ad,  and  mors, 

Amo'rtizement,  i death.  The  act  or 
right  of  alienating  property  to  corpora- 
tions, which  was  formerly  regarded  as 
transferring  them  to  dead  hands,  as  such 
alienations  were  mostly  made  to  religious 
houses  for  superstitious  purposes. 

Amortise,  ) Lat.  ad,  and  mors,  death. 

Amortize,  i To  alienate  in  Mortmain. 
See  Amortization  and  Mortmain. 

Am'pac,  an  East  Indian  tree  which  af- 
fords an  odoriferous  resin. 

Ampeli'deje.  In  botany,  another  name 
of  the  natural  order  Vitaeece.  From 
otzt! TtXof,  a vine. 

Am'pelite,  a mineral  of  which  there 
are  two  varieties,  the  aluminous  and 
graphic.  The  first  is  the  alum-slate,  and 
the  latter  the  graphic-slate.  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  species  of  slaty 
coal  which  in  England  is  called  canncl- 
coal,  and  in  Scotlandpnrrot-coaZ.  The  term 
is  from  cc/xtrihof , a vine,  being  anciently 
the  name  of  a bituminous  matter  with 
which  husbandmen  anointed  their  vines 
to  destroy  worms. 

Ampelosag'ria,  the  wild  vine  ( Bryonia 
ai/ifi),  from  ct/jvrikof,  a vine,  and  ccygiof, 

Amphiarthro'sis,  from  oopt, 0/,both,  and 
aqfyanrif,  arthrosis.  A mixed  kind  of 
articulation,  which  partakes  of  the  nature 
both  of  diarthrosis  and  synarthrosis  : the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  united 


by  an  intermediate  substance,  in  a manner 
which  admits  of  a small  degree  of  motion. 

Amphibia,  from  Zt.fjt.Qi,  both,  and  (Zto; , 
life.  In  the  system  of  Linnteus,  the  third 
class  of  animals.  The  lungs  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  animals  of  the  classes 
mammalia  and  aves.  Their  heart  has  but 
one  ventricle ; their  blood  is  red  and  cold, 
and  they  can  for  a considerable  time  sus- 
pend respiration,  so  as  to  live  under  water. 
Their  body  is  covered  with  a shell,  with 
scales,  or  is  quite  naked.  They  have 
neither  hair,  mammas,  feathers,  nor  ra- 
diated fins.  They  are  divided  into  reptiles 
and  serpents,  and  are  either  oviparous, 
or  viviparous.  In  the  system  of  Cuvier,  the 
third  tribe  of  carnivorous  mammalia. 
Their  feet  are  so  short  and  so  enveloped 
in  the  skin,  that  the  only  service  they  can 
render  them  on  land  is  to  enable  them  to 
crawl ; but  as  the  intervals  of  the  fingers 
are  occupied  by  membranes,  they  are 
excellent  oars  ; and,  in  fact,  these  animals 
pass  the  greater  portion  of  then-  time  in 
the  water,  never  landing,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  basking  in  the  sun,  and  suck- 
ling their  young.  Their  elongated  body  ; 
their  very  moveable  spine,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  muscles  that  very  strongly 
flex  it ; their  narrow  pelvis,  their  short 
hair  that  adheres  closely  to  their  skin, — 
all  unite  to  render  them  good  swimmers, 
and  all  the  details  of  their  anatomy  con- 
firm these  indicise.  We  have  as  yet  dis- 
tinguished two  genera  only,  phoca  (the 
seal),  and  trichechus  (the  morse). 

Amphibious,  Zoft-QiSiof,  capable  of  two 
modes  of  life.  This  term  is  variously 
applied.  1.  To  animals  which,  at  one 
period  of  their  existence,  live  entirely  in 
water,  breathing  by  means  of  gills,  and 
at  another  respire  air,  and  are  frequently 

on  land;  e.  g.  frogs. 2.  To  animals 

wrhich  respire  air,  but  are  capable  of  re- 
maining under  water  for  a length  of 

time;  e.  g.  seals. 3.  To  animals  of 

the  class  (Lin.)  or  tribe  (Cuv.)  amphibia 
(q.  v.). 4.  To  plants  -which  grow  in- 

differently on  dry  land  or  in  the  water ; 
e.g.  Polygonum  amphibium. 

AM'rHiB0LE,a(iz<p//3ijAsf,  the  name  given 
by  Hatiy  to  the  Hemi-prismatic  Augite- 
spar  of  Mohs.  The  varieties  are  Horn- 
blende, Actinolite,  and  Tremolite.  The 
name  is  more  particularly  referable  to 
the  first. 

Amphibolite,  a general  name  for  all 
trap  rocks,  which  have  ampliibole  for 
their  bases. 

Amphibra'ch,  Lat.  amphibrachus,  from 
tx.fjt.Qi,  both,  and  /3ga£0f,  short.  In  poetry, 
a foot  of  three  syllables,  the  middle  one 
long,  and  the  first  and  third  short,  as  in 
the  word  Mblrl. 

Amphico'ma,  a genus  of  anthobii,  from 
afj.  , around,  and  y.ou.rt,  hair,  in  refer- 
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elite  to  tlic  frequent  covering  with  which  J 
the  species  are  invested. 

Amj-hico'me,  .'i  kind  of  figure-stone, 
anciently  used  in  divination,  and  called 
croiylos,  on  account  of  its  supposed  power 
of  exciting  love.  Name  etpufi,  both,  and 
kou'-u  hair. 

Amphic'ttons,  council  of.  In  history, 
ar.  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  different 
states  of  Greece,  which  met  sometimes  at 
Thermopylae  but  generally  at  Delphi ; 
so  named  because  established  by  king 
Amphictyon. 

Amphid'eon,  A pcQidiov , from  au,$i  otco, 
to  bind  round.  In  anatomy,  a name  of 
the  os  uteri. 

Amphides'ma,  a genus  of  bivalve  shells 
belonging  to  the  Teliinime  of  Swainson. 
Name  from  ’ct/xQi  and  ourosot.,  of  h-ai,  to 
bind. 

Amphidiarthro'sis,  from  au.<pi , both, 
and  iia^deonrii,  diarthrosis.  A name 
given  to  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw  with  the  os  temporis,  because  it  par- 
takes both  of  the  nature  of  ginglymus 
and  arthrodia. 

Amphiqamocs  Plants,  the  most  imper- 
fect of  all  plants — having  no  trace  what- 
ever of  sexual  organs : hence  the  name 
from  otfAipi,  doubtful,  and  ya.pu>z,  mar- 
riage. 

Amphi'gene,  Gr.  ot/j/pi  and  ytvos-  Tra- 
pezoidal zeolite,  or  leucite,  called  also 
Vesuvian.  Tliis  mineral  occurs  in  im- 
bedded grains  or  crystals  in  the  more 
ancient  lavas. 

Am'phihexahe'dral  from  u/Mft  and 
hexahedral.  A term  applied  to  crystals 
which  have  two  hexahedral  outlines, 
when  counted  in  two  directions. 

Amphima'cer,  from  ctpupiputKeo;,  long 
c-n  each  side.  In  poetry,  a foot  of  three 
syllables,  the  middle  one  short,  and  the 
other  two  long ; e.  g.  gltitinare. 

Amphi'pneusts,  the  name  given  by 
Merrem  to  a tribe  of  reptiles,  compre- 
hending such  as  have  both  lungs  and  gills ; 
from  apupiz,  on  both  sides,  and  trvtai,  to 
breathe.  The  tribe  comprehends  the  true 
amphibia,  or  perennibranchiate  amphi- 
pods ; the  third  order  of  Crustacea  in 
Eatreille’s  arrangement,  comprehending 
such  as  have  subcaudal  natatory  feet, 
with  sessile  eyes.  Name  from  ctfxQi;, 
on  both  sides,  and  zrati;,  a foot. 

Amfhipro'style,  from  ctpupi,  double, 
T£«,  before,  and  rrryXoz,  a column.  A 
temple,  or  house,  having  four  columns  in 
front  and  four  behind,  or  two  fronts  ; but 
without  columns  at  the  sides. 

Amphisbae'na,!  from  oeu^iz,  both  ways, 

Amphisbe'na,  J and  fiui'va/,  to  go.  A 
genus  of  opidian  reptiles  of  South  Ame- 
rica. They  feed  on  insects,  and  are  often 


found  in  ant-hills,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  notion  that  the  large  ants  are  their 
purveyors.  There  are  two  species,  both 
oviparous,  and  not  poisonous.  They  have 
the  power  of  moving  with  either  head  or 
tail  foremost : hence  the  name. 

Amphi'scii,  ) from  a/Mfi,  on  both 

Amphiscians,  I sides  and  erzix,  a 
shadow.  In  geography,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  torrid  zone,  whose  shadows  at  one 
part  of  the  year  fall  on  the  north,  and  at 
another  on  the  south,  according  as  the 
sun  at  noon  is  south  or  north  of  their 
zenith. 

Amphithe'atre,  from  ctpufi,  a round, 
and  ,9-sa-rfov,  a theatre.  1.  An  elliptical 
building  among  the  ancients,  having  seats 
entirely  round,  and  an  arena  in  the  middle 
where  spectacles  were  exhibited.  Some 
amphitheatres,  as  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
could  accommodate  from  50,000  to  80,000 

persons. 2.  In  gardening,  a disposition. 

of  shrubs,  &c.  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre on  ?.  declivity,  or  forming  such  by 
placing  them  in  the  order  of  their  growth. 

Amphitri'te,  ce.LO$iTciTYr  A genus  of 
Tubicola,  of  the  class  annulata,  easily  re- 
cognised by  the  golden-coloured  setae, 
arranged  like  a crown.  Hence  named 
ApupireiTV),  or  the  goddess  of  the  sea.  The 
A.  auricoma  inhabits  the  south  coast  of 
England;  its  tube  is  conical,  and  two 
inches  long ; formed  of  grains  of  sand  ag- 
glutinated together  by  a sort  of  mucu3 
which  exudes  through  the  skin. 

Ampho'ra.  The  Roman  amphora  con- 
tained 8 congios  or  48  sextarii  = 7$  imp. 
gallons.  The  Grecian  ce/Mpocivz  was 
equal  to  28$  gallons.  The  Venetian  am- 
phora contained  14  quarts.  The  capacity 
of  the  old  ambra  of  England  is  not  known. 
The  measure  takes  its  name  from  having 
two  handles;  a.u$i,  on  both  sides,  and 
<p £g<w,  to  carry,  &pupot>to;,  two-handled. 
2.  The  amphora  is  frequently  repre- 
sented in  architectural  decoration.  It  is 
represented  as  a vase  with  two  handles. 

AMPLEx'iCACL.Lat.  aniplexicauJis.  Clasp- 
ing {amplexus) , the  stem  (cantis) : applied  to 
leaves,  the  bases  of  which  project  on  each 
side,  so  as  to  clasp  the  stem  with  their 
lobes. 

Amflex'us,  Eat.  for  embracing,  from 
amplecto,  to  embrace.  In  natural  history, 
a fossil  resembling  a coral,  found  in  the 
Dublin  limestone.  It  is  nearly  cylindrical, 
divided  into  chambers  by  numerous  trans- 
verse sejiia,  which  embrace  each  other 
with  reflected  margins. 

Ampliation,  Lat.  ampliatio,  enlarge- 
ment. In  Roman  law,  postponement  of  a 
decision,  to  obtain  further  evidence. 

Am'plitude,  Lat.  ampUtudo,  to  enlarge, 
largeness.  In  astronomy,  an  arc  inter- 
cepted between  the  east  and  west  point* 
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of  the  horizon,  and  the  point  of  the  same 
circle  on  which  the  centre  of  the  sun  or 
star  appears  in  rising  or  setting,  on  any 
particular  day,  is  called  the  amplitude  of 
the  sun  or  star  for  that  day,  and  so  is 
either  eastern  or  western,  or  technically, 
ortive  at  rising,  and  occiduous  or  occasive  at 
setting.  The,  distances  of  the  points  of 
rising  or  setting  from  east  and  west,  as 
shown  by  the  compass,  is  called  the  mag- 
netic amplitude,  and  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  true  amplitude  is 
the  variation  of  the  compass,  or  the  am- 
plitude of  azimuth,  and  is  found  by  the 
azimuth-compass.  The  amplitude  of  the 
range  of  a projectile  is  the  horizontal  line 
subtending  the  path  of  the  body,  or  the 
line  which  measures  the  distance  it  has 
moved. 

Ampul'la,  literally,  a large-bellied 
bottle.  1.  In  chemistry,  any  bellied  vessel, 

as  a bolt-head,  receiver,  cucurbit. 2. 

In  anatomy,  the  dilated  part  of  the  mem- 
branaceous semicircular  canals  of  the  ear. 

3.  In  botany,  a small  membranaceous 

bag,  attached  to  the  roots  and  the  im- 
mersed leaves  of  some  aquatic  plants, 
rendering  them  buoyant.— — i.  In  patho- 
logy, the  same  with  Bulla  (q.  v.). 

Ampcllace'ra,  from  ampidla,a.  bellied 
bottle ; the  name  given  by  M.  Quoy  to  a 
genus  of  Turbidte,  to  which  Swainson 
gives  the  name  Thallicera. 

Ampui.laria,  from  ampulla,  a bellied 
bottle,  a river  shell  of  warm  climates, 
called  the  apple-snail,  from  the  form  of 
the  shell.  It  belongs  to  the  trochoid  fa- 
mily of  Cuvier,  but  Swainson  places.it 
among  the  Turbid®  or  marine  snails. 

Ampullari'n®,  from  ampidla  a bellied 
bottle;  a sub-family  of  Turbid®,  “ most 
like  the  garden-snails;  they  are  generally 
globose,  the  spire  is  very  short,  and  the 
bo<  vhorl  enormous.”  Their  typical 
genus  is  the  ampullaria. 

Am'clet,  Lat.  amuletum,  from  amolior, 
to  repel.  A gem,  stone,  piece  of  metal, 
paper,  or  other  substance,  usually  in- 
scribed with  mystical  characters,  words, 
sentences,  numbers,  or  othor  devices, 
commonly  worn  suspended  from  the  neck, 
or  carried  about  the  person,  from  a belief 
that  it  had  the  power  of  averting  evil,  as 
witchcraft,  poverty,  &c. ; or  of  conferring 
some  particular  gift,  as  strength,  courage, 
eloquence,  &c.  Amulets  are  distinct  from 
prophilactics,  which  were  supposed  to 
prevent  disease. 

Amygdala,  cc/xwy^ct?.'/)-  1.  The  fruit  of 
the  almond-tree  ( Amygdalus  communis). 

2.  The  tonsils  are  called  amygdala, 

from  their  shape. 

Amygda'les,  in  botany,  a tribe  of  the 
natural  family  Rosace®,  of  which  the 
genus  amygdalus  is  the  type.  The  peach, 
plum,  and  apricot  are  examples. 


Amygdalo'id,  from  a.ptA>yhochia,  an 
almond,  and  e/Sor,  likeness.  I.  As  a 
name,  toadstone:  a volcanic  or  igneous 
rock,  of  any  composition,  containing 
nodules  of  other  minerals  embedded 
plentifully  in  it:  “ cellular  volcanic  rock, 
having  its  cells  occupied  with  nodules  of 
a dissimilar  substance.” 2.  As  an  ad- 

jective, almond-shaped. 

Amyg'dalus,  the  generic  name  of  the 
almond-tree,  of  which  there  are  eight 
species,  mostly  natives  of  Asia.  Class 
icosandria,  order  monogynia.  Name 
au.vy'da.ho'i , an  almond. 

Amyla'ceous,  pertaining  to,  or  possess- 
ing the  properties  of,  starch  ( amylum ). 

Amy'lic,  amylaceous.  Amylic  acid  is 
obtained  from  starch  by  distillation  with 
peroxide  of  manganese. 

Amyli'ne,  a substance  between  gum 
and  starch,  called  also  amidine. 

Amyraldism,  the  doctrine  of  universal 
grace,  as  explained  by  Amyraldus  or 
Amyrault,  of  France,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

Amy'ris,  the  generic  name  of  the  balsam- 
tree,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
all  natives  of  the  hotter  climates.  Class 
octandria,  order  monogynia.  Named  from 
ctuvoov,  odorous  ointment,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  which  it  is  much  used.  Gum- 
elemi  is  obtained  from  an  American  spe- 
cies (A.  elemifera),  and  the  balm  of  Gilead 
from  the  A.  Gileadensis , which  grows  in 
Abyssinia  and  Arabia. 

Ana.  1.  In  medical  prescriptions  means 

“of  each.”  See  A. 2.  As  an  affix  to 

names  of  celebrated  persons,  ana  denotes 
a collection  of  their  memorable  sayings, 
anecdotes  of  them,  extracts  from  their 
works,  &c. 

Anabap'tists,  a sect  who  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  validitv  of  infant  baptism,  and 
the  necessity  of  rebaptizauon  at  an  a-dult 
age;  and  who  maintain  that  baptism 
ought  to  be  performed  by  immersion. 

An'abas,  the  paneiri  or  tree-climber ; a 
peculiar  acanthopterygious  fish  common 
in  India,  which,  it  is  asserted,  not  only 
leaves  the  water,  but  climbs  trees  on  the 
banks  of  rivers : hence  its  name  from 
cciuxScctvct,  to  ascend. 

An'ableps,  a genus  of  malacopterygious 
fishes  which  inhabit  the  coast  of  Surinam. 
They  are  characterized  by  a remarkable 
projection  of  the  eyes,  and  a still  more 
singular  structure  of  the  cornea  and 
iris,  from  which  there  results  two  pupils, 
and  the  eyes  appear  to  be  double  on  each 
side.  They  have,  however,  but  one  cry- 
stalline lens,  one  vitreous  humour,  and  one 
retina.  Name  from  ocva^hfrcu,  to  raise 
the  eyes. 

Anacam'peros,  a genus  of  shrubaceous 
plants  of  ten  species,  belonging  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Class  dodecandria, 
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order  monogynia.  Named  from  the  Greek 
avaxapcert^oi  ■ 

Anaca'mptics,  from  ava,  back,  and 
xa.fu.TTto,  to  bend.  That  branch  of  optics 
now  called  catoptrics  (q.  v.). 

Anacan'thes,  a genus  of  cliondroptery- 
gious  fishes;  from  ava,  and  xavfia, ' a 
spine,  being  covered  with  spines. 

Anacardia'ceje,  a natural  order  of  exo- 
genous plants,  of  which  the  cashew-nut 
(Anacardium  occidentals) , is  the  type.  The 
marking-nut,  Burmaen  varnish,  masticli, 
pistacio  nuts,  and  sumach,  are  all  pro- 
duced by  species  of  this  order. 

Anacar'dium,  the  cashew-nut ; a genus 
of  the  class  enneandria,  and  order  mono- 
gynia. There  are  two  species,  the  acajou 
or  acajuba  (A.  occidentals),  the  oil  of  the 
nut  of  which  is  a good  marking  ink ; and 
the  Malacca  bean  (A.  orientate).  Name  from 
ana,  resembling,  and  y,a.o'6ia,  a heart,  in 
allusion  to  the  form  of  the  fruit. 

Anaclas'tic,  refracting,  from  ava, 
backwards,  and  x'/.atrt;,  a breaking.  An- 
aclastic  glasses  are  sonorous  glasses,  made 
chiefly  in  Germany.  They  resemble  in- 
verted funnels,  with  very  thin  convex 
bottoms.  On  drawing  out  a little  air  by 
applying  the  mouth  to  the  orifice,  the 
bottom  springs  into  a concave  form  with 
a sort  of  crash,  and  again,  by  blowing  into 
them,  the  bottom  with  a like  noise  springs 
into  its  convex  form.  These  glasses  are 
U3ed  to  show  the  elasticity  of  glass. 

Anaclas'tics.  See  Anaclastic.  The  old 
name  for  that  branch  of  optics  which 
treats  of  refracted  light,  and  which  is  now 
called  dioptrics  (q.  v.) . 

Anacolu'thon,  &r.  K,votxo\»i)8c¥,  some- 
thing which  does  not  follow.  A gramma- 
tical term  denoting  the  want  of  sequence 
among  the  members  of  a sentence. 

Anacon'da,  j a name  given  in  Ceylon  to 

Anacon'do,  j a large  snake,  a species  of 
boa,  “ which  is  said  to  devour  travellers.” 
Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed  as  food.  The 
name  is  Ceylonese,  and  means  the  great 
snake. 

Anaokeon'tic.  The  anacreontic  verse 
consists  of  three  feet  and  a half,  usually 
spondees  and  iambics,  but  sometimes 
anapests. — An  anacreontic  is  a poem  in 
anacreontic  verse. 

Anadiplo'sis  from  ava  and  ditrXvo;, 
double,  duplication.  A rhetorical  figure, 
consisting  in  the  repetition  of  the  last 
word  or  words  in  a line  or  clause  of  a 
sentence,  as, 

“He  retained  his  virtues  amid  all  his 
misfortunes— misfortunes  which”  &c. 

2.  Among  physicians,  the  reduplication  of 
a paroxysm  in  agues  of  a double  type. 

Anaoai/lis,  the  herb  pimpernel,  of 
which  there  are  two  British  species ; one 
of  which  is  called  the  poor  man's  weather- 


glass. Class  pentandria,  order  monogynia. 
Named  from  avayO.acu,  to  laugh ; because, 
says  Pliny,  it  excites  pleasure  ; and,  ac- 
cording to  Dioscorides,  because  it  cures 
bilious  disorders. 

An'aglyfh,  from  ava,  upon,  and 
y\v<t>to,  to  engrave.  An  embossed  or 
chased  ornament,  usually  of  metal  and 
worked  in  relief.  When  raised  on  stone, 
the  anaglyph  becomes  a cameo : when 
sunk,  an  intaglio. 

An  agnos'ta,  Eat.  from  avayvtocy.to , 
to  read.  A domestic  servant  employed  by 
the  wealthy  Romans  to  read  to  them 
during  meals.  The  old  clergy  continued 
the  custom  and  the  name. 

An  aooge,  ) from  ava,  upwards,  and 

An  agog  r,  ) ayto,  to  lead.  In  theology, 
a mode  of  interpreting  the  Bible,  whereby 
the  text  is  turned  from  its  literal  sense  to 
signify  something  of  a more  spiritual  and 
mysterious  nature . 

An'agram,  from  ava  and  ye au.ua, 
a letter.  A transposition  of  the  letters  of 
a name,  by  which  a new  word  or  sentence 
is  formed  ; e.  g.  Horatio  Kelson  becomes 
Honor  est  a Kilo. 

An'agraph,  from  ava,  upon,  and  yc a$to, 
to  write.  A transcription,  inventory, 
register,  prescription,  anagram,  commen- 
tary. 

Anagyris,  a vxyvcis,  bean-trefoil-  A 
genus  of  shrubaceous  plants,  natives  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  Class  de- 
candria,  order  monogynia. 

Anal,  Eat.  analis,  pertaining  to  the 
anus ; e.  g.  the  anal  fin  is  that  between 
the  vent  and  the  tail.  The  anal  valves  of 
certain  of  the  cephalopods  are  intended 
for  the  defence  of  the  terminal  orifice  of 
the  intestines. 

Anal'cime,  cubic  zeolite,  called  also 
cubizite.  A stone  which  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  cavities  of  amygdaloidal  rocks,  re- 
gularly crystallised,  in  angulo-granular 
concretions,  and  massive.  It  is  remark- 
able as  having  no  cleavage  lines:  each 
crystal  is  composed  in  a singular  manner 
of  24  solids,  all  symmetrically  arranged 
with  respect  to  the  axes  of  the  icosatetra- 
hedron,  and  each  of  them  possessing  a 
separate  optical  structure  and  double  re- 
fraction. It  is  rendered  feebly  electrical 
by  heat,  whence  its  name,  from  avahxi;, 
feeble. 

Analem'ma,  Eat.  from  ava?.r,Ltua, 
altitude.  1.  Ingeometry , cl  projection  of  the 
sphere  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  or- 
thographically  made  by  straight  lines, 
circles,  and  ellipses,  the  eye  being  sup- 
posed at  an  infinite  distance,  and  in  the 

east  or  west  points  of  the  horizon. 2. 

An  instrument  of  wood  or  brass,  upon 
which  an  analemmatic  projection  is 
drawn,  with  a horizon  and  cursor  fitted 
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to  It.  iv.wh’ch  the  solstitial  colure,  and  all 
circles  parallel  to  it,  are  concentric  cir- 
cles ; all  circles  oblique  to  the  eye  are 
ellipses ; and  all  circles,  whose  planes  pass 
through  the  eye,  straight  lines.  The  use 
of  the  instrument  is  to  show  the  common 
astronomical  problems,  which  it  does  very 
imperfectly. 

Analep'sy,  from  avtxXctftficivai,  to  re- 
cover. A species  of  epileptic  attack,  of 
sudden  aud  frequent  occurrence,  but  not 
reckoned  dangerous. 

Anai.'ooy,  Gr.  etVa.Xoyict,  of  avaXoyos, 
according  to  rule.  A certain  relation  or 
agreement  between  things  in  some  cir- 
cumstances or  effects,  when  the  things  are 
otherwise  entirely  different,  and  which  in 
reasoning  serve  to  explain  or  illustrate, 
but  not  to  demonstrate.  Thus,  there  is 
an  analogy  between  plants  and  animals, 
in  so  far  as  both  grow  and  decay.  In 
matters  of  experience  analogy  is  one  of 
the  principal  bases  of  reasoning. 

Analysis,  Gr.  ctvaXums,  resolution; 
It.  Xvu,  to  loosen.  1.  Generally,  the  reso- 
lution of  something  into  its  constituents  : 
an  examination  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
subject  separately,  as  the  propositions  of 
an  argument ; opposed  to  synthesis  or  com- 
position.  2.  In  mathematics,  the  name 

given  to  “ the  method  of  resolving  pro- 
blems by  means  of  algebraical  equa- 
tions.” The  analytic  method  of  resolving 
problems  consists  in  “reasoning  upon  the 
whole  problem,  reducing  it  at  every  step 
to  simpler  terms,  and  so  coming  at  last  to 
those  considerations  which  must  be  put 
together  to  make  a solution  and  to  verify 
it.”  Analysis  is  divided  into  finite  and 
infinite,  determinate  and  indeterminate, 
Mid  residual.  The  analysis  of  finite  quan- 
tities constitutes  algebra,  and  that  of  infi- 
nite quantities  constitutes  the  method  of 
fluxions,  or  differential  calculus.  Analysis 

of  powers  is  evolution. 3.  In  chemistry, 

the  resolution  of  a compound  body  to  its 
elements,  which  is  effected  by  means  of 
heat,  mixture,  electricity,  &c.  Qualita- 
tive analysis  consists  in  the  determination 
of  the  component  parts  of  a compound 
merely  in  respect  to  their  nature,  and 
without  reference  to  their  proportions; 
by  quantative  analysis,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  required  to  determine  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  component  parts. 

Analy'tics,  the  method  of  analysis.  A 
name  given  to  algebra,  as  being  a general 
analysis  of  pure  mathematics. 

Anamori>ho'sis,  from  avee,  and  [togQocns , 
formation.  1.  In  perspective  draicing,  a pro- 
jection or  representation,  which,  under 
ordinary  points  of  view,  appears  extrava- 
gantly distorted  and  ridiculous,  yet  seen 
from  a particular  situation,  it  strikes  the 
eye.  as  one  of  complete  symmetry.  The 
anamorphosis  is  also  something  restored 


by  reflection  from  specula,  with  certain 
surfaces  as  those  of  cones  and  cylinders, 
and  by  refraction  through  lenses.  Deli- 
neations of  this  sort  depend  on  the  simplest 
rules  of  mathematics  and  perspective. — 2. 
In  natural  history,  an  appearance  unusual 
to  the  production. 

Ana'nas  (Brazilian),  the  pine-apple 
plant.  A species  of  bromelia  which  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  but  now  grows 
wild  in  some  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  es- 
pecially the  Malayan  Archipelago,  where 
it  seems  to  thrive  better  than  in  its  native 
woods. 

An an'drotjs,  from  It,,  without, and  ctvr,g, 
av'hgos,  a male,  a stamen.  Plants  whose 
flowers  are  destitute  of  stamens ; thence 
called  female  flowers. 

An'apest,  1 from  ctva  and  crctioj,  to  beat 

An'aPjEst,  j time.  A metrical  foot  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  having  the  two  first 
syllables  short  and  the  last  long;  e.  g. 
piitai.  It  is  a reversed  dactyle. 

Anaphrodi'sia,  from  a,  and  a^oo'birri. 
Want  of  generative  power. 

Anaplero'sis  (gtvacrXvjgatris).  Restora- 
tion of  parts  destroyed,  as  in  the  healing 
of  a wound. 

Anarrhich'as,  the  sea-wolf,  or  wolf- fish. 
A genus  of  acanthopterygious  fish,  belong- 
ing to  Cutler’s  family  Gohiodes.  Named 
from  at  a,  upwards,  and  guai,  to  drag,  in 
allusion  to  its  climbing  rocks  and  shoals 
by  aid  of  its  fins  and  tail. 

Anarrhin'tjm,  a genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  class  didynamia,  and  order 
angiomonospermia.  Named  from  a. yet  and 
gives,  the  seed  vessel  being  recurvated. 

An'as.  The  anas  of  Cuvier  is  a genus  of 
palmipedes,  of  the  family  Lamellirostres, 
and  which  comprises  three  subgenera ; 
the  cygnus  (swan),  the  anser  (goose),  and 
the  Anas  of  Meyer,  the  duck,  properly  so 
called,  of  which  there  are  many  species. 
Name  from  ctvaoi,  to  swim  well. 

Anasar'ca,  from  ctvx,  between,  and 
cra.gr,,  the  flesh.  A species  of  dropsy  which 
consists  in  a collection  of  serous  fluid  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  immediately  under 
the  skin. 

Anasto'ma,  a subgenus  of  land-volute 
shells  (lucernince) , belonging  to  the  genus 
lucerna.  Name  from  ctvu,  upwards,  and 
trro[x<t,  a mouth. 

Anastomatic.  See  Anastomotic. 

Anastomo'se,  from  ava  and  trropcu,  the 
mouth.  To  inosculate : the  term  is  used 
of  parts,  which  growing  in  different  direc- 
tions, meet  and  grow  together,  as  the 
veins  in  leaves. 

Anastomo'sis  (avcttrropcotns)-  Inoscula- 
tion : applied  to  the  opening  of  one  vessel 
into  another,  as  arteries,  veins  and  lym- 
phatics, in  the  animal  body. 
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Anastomo'tic,  applied,  1.  In  anatomy, 
to  those  branches  of  vessels  which  anas- 
tomose with  other  vessels. 2.  In  medi- 

cine, to  medicines  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  opening  the  mouths  of  vessels 
and  promoting  circulation,  e.  g.  cathartics. 

Anas'trous,  from  cc,  without,  and 
atrr^or,  a star.  Anastrous  signs  are  the  12 
portions  of  the  ecliptic  which  the  signs 
anciently  possessed  (called  duodecatemo- 
ria),  but  which  are  now  deserted  by  reason 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

Anata'se  , from  ocva. ra-tris,  extension. 
Pyramidal  titanium-ore : a very  pure 
mineral  oxide  of  titanium,  called  also 
octohedrite  and  rutile. 

Axath'ema,  aictdifject,  a placing  behind. 
A thing  laid  by  as  consecrated  or  devoted : 
Hence,  1.  In  heathen  mythology,  an  offering 
made  to  some  deity  and  hung  up  in  a 
temple. 2.  In  church  affairs,  “ excom- 

munication with  curses hence  denun- 
ciation by  ecclesiastical  authority,  accom- 
panied by  excommunication.  A person 
thus  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  church 
is  here  said  to  be  anathematized. 

There  are  properly  two  kinds  of  an- 
athemas, the  judiciary  and  the  abjura- 
tory.  The  former  is  pronounced  by  a 
council,  bishops,  &c.,  the  latter  is  the 
act  of  a convert,  who  anathematizes 
(denounces)  the  religion  which  he  ab- 
jures. 

Ana'tidje,  the  duck  family  of  birds. 
The  genus  anas  is  the  type. 

Anatif'a,  the  barnacle.  A genus  of 
cuneiform  multi  valve  shells,  belonging  to 
the  class  cirrhopoda,  of  Cuvier;  often 
found  adhering  to  rocks,  piles,  keels  of 
vessels,  &c.  There  are  many  species. 
Named  from  anas,  a goose,  and  fero,  to 
bring  forth,  in  allusion  to  the  absurd 
notion  once  entertained,  that  the  “bar- 
nacle-goose ” was  bred  within  these  shells. 

Anat'omy,  from  ocvocropua  of  cunxrt{/.vtv, 
to  cut  up.  The  dissection  of  organised 
bodies,  with  a view  to  elucidate  their 
structure  and  functions ; also  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  structure  of  organised 
bodies,  and  which  is  learned  by  dissection. 
Anatomy  is  distinguished  into  human  and 
comparative,  the  one  treating  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body,  the  other  describ- 
ing and  comparing  the  structure  of  other 
animals.  The  anatomy  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals is  also  sometimes  called  zootomy,  and 
that  of  vegetables  phytotomy.  The  science 
is  also  divided  into  general  and  descriptive. 
The  first  teaches  the  structure  and  phy- 
sical properties  of  the  various  tissues 
which  compose  the  body,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  form  or  situation  of  the  organs 
into  whose  composition  they  enter ; while 
descriptive  anatomy  takes  cognizance  of 
the  shape,  position,  and  connexion  of  the 
parts.  When  dissections  are  made  for  the 


purposes  of  investigating  the  change* 
induced  in  the  structure  of  organs  by 
disease,  the  operations  are  called  patho- 
logical or  morbid  anatomy ; with  a view 
to  surgical  operations,  they  constitute 
surgical  anatomy;  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  the  functions  of  organs, 
physiological  anatomy ; and  finally,  to  ex- 
hibit the  plan  on  which  the  living  frame 
and  its  organs  are  developed,  transcenden- 
tal anatomy.  The  art  of  making  models 
of  wax  or  of  other  materials  to  illustrate 
the  healthy  or  diseased  structure  of  parts, 
is  sometimes  termed  artificial  anatomy. 

Anat'kopous,  from  ctrar^i-ru,  to  invert. 
A term  applied  to  a very  common  kind  of 
embryo,  produced  by  one  side  of  the  ovule 
growing  upon  itself,  while  the  other  re- 
mains immoveable , till  that  part  originally 
next  the  apex  is  brought  down  to  the 
hilum,  as  exemplified  in  the  apple. 

Anaximajj'drians,  the  followers  of 
Anaximander,  the  most  ancient  of  philo- 
sophical atheists.  They  admitted  of  no- 
thing in  nature  but  matter. 

Anbat'ken-d,  the  name  of  a celebrated 
book  of  the  Brahmins,  wherein  the  Indian 
philosophy  and  religion  are  contained. 
The  word  means  literally,  the  cistern 
wherein  is  the  water  of  life. 

An'cf.ps,  two-edged,  having  two  sharp 
edges : applied  to  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
plants. 

Anchi'lops,  ouyiXa^/,  from  «<£,  a goat, 
and  anj/,  the  eye.  Goat’s -eye,  a tumour 
near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  See 
JEgilops. 

Anchomenus,  a genus  of  adephagous 
coleoptera,  belonging  to  the  Patcllimani 
of  Latreille. 

An'chor,  Lat.  anchora,  from  ctyxvece,, 
probably  from  oyxi i,  a hook.  A hooked 
iron  instrument  of  considerable  weight 
and  strength,  for  enabling  a ship  to  lay 
hold  of  the  ground  and  fix  itself  in  a cer- 
tain situation  by  means  of  a rope,  called 
the  cable.  The  arms  which  take  hold  of 
the  ground  are  technically  called  flukes; 
the  cross-bar  of  wood  is  called  the  stock  ; 
the  massy  iron  bar  constituting  the  body 
of  the  anchor  is  called  the  shank  ; and  the 
flattened  points  of  the  flukes  are  called 
palms. 

Anchors  are  of  different  sizes,  and 
have  different  names,  according  to  the 
purposes  which  they  serve : as  sheet, 
best  bower,  small  bower,  spare,  stream, 
and  hedge  anchors.  Ships  of  the  first 
class  have  usually  seven  anchors ; and 
smaller  vessels,  as  brigs  and  schooners, 
three.  The  weight  in  cwts.  of  the 
principal  anchor,  should  be  a twentieth 
of  the  number  of  tons  burden,  in  ordi- 
nary vessels.  Thus,  a vessel  of  1000  tons 
will  require  an  anchor  of  60  cwts.  There 
are  many  nautical  phrases  connected 
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■with  theaachor:  as,  the  anchor  comes 
home,  when  it  comes  from  its  bed ; it  is 
foul,  when  entangled  with  another  ; a- 
peak,  when  drawn  in  so  tight  as  to  bring 
the  vessel  immediately  over  it ; a-trip, 
or  a-u-eigh,  when  just  drawn  out  of  the 
ground  in  a perpendicular  direction. 
To  back  an  anchor,  is  to  lay  down  a 
small  anchor  a-head  of  that  by  which 
the  ship  rides,  with  the  cable  fastened 
to  the  crown  of  the  latter,  to  prevent 
its  coming  home.  At  anchor,  to  He  at 
anchor,  to  ride  at  anchor,  to  cast  anchor, 
to  weigh  anchor,  are  well-known  phrases. 
2.  In  architecture,  a carving  some- 
what resembling  an  anchor,  commonly 
placed  as  part  of  the  enrichment  of  boul- 

tins. 3.  In  heraldry,  anchors  are  em 

blems  of  hope. 

An'chorage,  ground  suited  for  holding 
an  anchor,  that  is,  neither  too  deep,  shal- 
low, nor  rocky.  The  best  anchorage  is 

land-locked  and  out  of  the  tide. 2.  The 

duty  charged  to  ships  for  the  use  of  a 

harbour  where  they  cast  anchor 3.  The 

anchor  and  necessary  tackle  for  anchoring 
are  also  sometimes  called  the  ship’s  an- 
chorage. 

An'choret,  ) Gr.  Kvoc^w^rr,; , from 
An'chorite,  ) to  retire.  A 

recluse : one  who  retires  into  a solitary 
place  to  devote  himself  to  religious  duties. 
Also  a monk,  who  with  the  leave  of  the 
abbot  retires  to  live  in  solitude  with  an 
allowance  from  the  monastery.  A hermit. 
Many  of  the  early  Christians  became 
anchorets  to  escape  persecution ; but  this 
kind  of  life  afterwards  became  fashionable 
among  religious  enthusiasts. 

Anchor-ground,  ground  suited  for  an- 
choring. See  Anchorage. 

Anchovy,  a small  fish  ( clupea  encrasi- 
eolus , I. in.) , common  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  closely  resembles  the  sprat,  and  is 
$detty  used  as  a sauce.  About  120,000 
k.  are  consumed  in  Britain  annually. — 
Aw  name  is  Span,  anchova,  of  uncertain 
origin.  See  Enguaui.is. 

Anchovy-pear,  a large  esculent  fruit  of 
Jamaica : also  the  tree  which  bears  it,  the 
grias  cauliflora. 

Anchu'sa,  the  buglos  or  alkanet.  The 
popular  name  of  a genus  of  which  there 
are  two  British  species,  class  pentandria, 
order  monogynia.  Named  front  ocyyoucrex., 
a paint,  in  reference  to  the  dye  obtained 
from  the  roots  of  one  species  of  it.  See 
Alkanet. 

Anciiylo'sis,  from  ccyzvXoa/,  to  bend.  A 
Stiff  and  bent  joint. 

Ancient,  Fr.  ancien,  old.  1.  Substan- 
tively in  the  plural,  ancients:  those  who 
lived  in  former  ages,  opposed  to  moderns. 
The  term  is  now  commonly  applied  to  the 
Greeks  and  H-omaus. 2.  In  French  his- 

tory, the  council  of  ancients  was  one  of  the 


two  assemblies  which  composed  the  legis- 
lative body  in  1795.  It  consisted  of  250 
members,  and  derived  its  name  from  each. 

of  them  being  at  least  40  years  of  age. 

3.  A flag  or  streamer  in  a ship  of  war, 
probably  a corruption  of  end-sheet,  a flag 
at  the  stern. 

Ancient-domain,  ) In  English  law,  a 

Antient-demesne.  f tenure  by  which 
all  manors  belonging  to  the  crown  were 
held  in  the  reign  of  'William  the  Con- 
queror. The  numbers,  names,  &c.,  of 
these  lands  were  all  entered  in  the  record 
called  the  domesday-book,  as  terra  regis. 
The  tenure  resembles  copyhold  in  some 
respects. 

Anciently,  in  old  statutes,  eldership  or 
seniority. 

Ancilla'ria,  a volute  shell,  of  an  oblong 
subcylindrical  form.  It  belongs  to  the 
genus  buccinum  of  Lin.,  and  the  family 
buccinoida  of  Cuv.  The  shell  is  highly 
polished.  Named  from  ancilla,  a maid. 

Ancif'ital,  Lat.  ancipitas.  Compressec 
so  as  to  form  two  opposite  angles  or 
edges : applied  to  leaves  in  the  same  sense 
as  anceps  (,q.  v.)t 

Ancipitous,  from  anceps,  two-edged. 
See  Ancipital. 

An'con,  Gr.  ctyxoiv,  the  elbow.  Some- 
times applied  to  the  olecranon  or  pre- 
lecting part  of  the  elbow  on  which  we 
lean.  In  architecture,  the  ornaments  or 
consoles  cut  on  the  keystones  of  arches, 
&c.,  are  termed  anednes.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  corners  of  walls,  cross- 
beams and  rafters,  and  to  other  projecting 
parts. 

Ancono'se,  \ Lat.  anconeus,  angular. 

Anco'nous,  j The  anconose  muscle  (an- 
coneus minor  of  ’Winslow),  is  a small 
triangular  muscle  situated  in  the  back 
part  of  the  elbow,  and  which  assists  in 
extending  the  forearm. 

An'cony,  probably  from  ancon  (q.v.). 
In  iron  tvorks,  a piece  of  half-wrought 
iron ; the  middle  is  of  the  shape  of  a bar, 
but  the  ends  are  unwrought. 

Ancy'le.  In  antiquity,  a shield,  which 
it  was  pretended  fell  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa  Pompilius,  at  which  time 
likewise  a voice  was  heard  to  declare  that 
Home  should  be  mistress  of  the  world,  so 
long  as  she  preserved  this  holy  buckler ; 
it  was  kept  with  great  care  in  the  Temple 
of  Mars,  under  the  protection  of  twelve 
priests.  Among  surgeons,  a contraction 
or  stiffness  of  a joint ; from  ayxv'kos, 
crooked,  or  contracted. 

Ancylome'le,  a curved  probe  used  by 
surgeons  ; ayxukos , crooked,  and 
a probe. 

Ancylus,  the  fresh- water  limpet;  a 
genus  of  river  snails.  See  Limnacian.®. 

An'da,  a Brazilian  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  an  oval-shaped  nut,  containing 
two  seeds,  which  are  strongly  cathartic. 
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And  alusite,  a massive  mineral,  of  a 
!esh-red  colour,  and  vitreous  lustre, 
which  takes  its  name  from  Andalusia,  in 
Spain,  where  it  was  first  found.  Its  chief 
elements  are  alumina,  silica,  and  potash, 
coloured  by  a minute  portion  of  oxide  of 
iron.  It  occurs  in  primitive  rocks;  chiefly 
in  gneiss  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. Mohs  places  it  among  the  gems. 

Anda'nte,  an  Italian  term  (literally 
going ) employed  in  music  to  denote  a 
movement  moderately  slow  between  largo 
and  allegro. 

Anbe'sa,  in  old  writings,  the  swath 
made  in  mowing  of  hay  ; as  much  ground 
as  a man  can  stride  over  at  once. 

Anderso'n  ia,  the  generic  name  of  a tree 
of  New  Holland  ; class  pentandria,  order 
monogynia.  Named  in  honour  of  Dr.  O. 
Anderson. 

Andi'ra.  1.  The  name  of  a species  of 
Brazilian  bat,  “ nearly  as  large  as  a 

pigeon.  • 2.  The  generic  name  of  the 

cabbage-tree  ; a lofty  tree  which  grows  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  other  hot 
countries  : class  diadelphia.  order  decan- 
dria.  The  bark  and  seed  are  used  in 
medicine. 

Andrana'tomy,  from  av*i f , a man,  and 
avccTiuvai,  to  cut  up.  The  dissection  of 
the  human  body,  particularly  of  the  male. 

Andrene'tje,  a tribe  of  hymenoptera, 
embracing  all  those  genera  of  bees  which 
live  solitarily,  and  consist  of  two  kinds  of 
individuals,  males  and  females.  They 
correspond  with  the  andrente  of  Fabricius, 
and  take  their  name  from  the  typical 
genus  amlrena. 

ANDROCiE'uM,  from  a male,  and 

e/jsoj , a house.  In  botany  all  that  part  of 
a flower  to  which  the  male  organs  belong ; 
the  male  apparatus  of  a plant. 

Andro'ginae,  \ Gr.  ctvtyoyvvos , from 

Andro'gine,  ,■  a man,  and  yvvv}, 

Andro'ginous,  ' a woman.  Having  two 
sexes,  or  being  an  hermaphrodite.  In 
botany,  the  term  is  applied,  1.  To  flowers 
which  have  both  male  and  female  organs. 

2.  To  plants  which  have  separate 

male  and  female  flowers.  Such  plants 
constitute  the  Monoecious  class  in  the 
Einmean  system,  and  have  frequently 
aments. 

An'droid,  from  av»j§,  a man,  and  u^o;, 
likeness.  In  mechanics,  a figure  con- 
structed so  as  to  imitate  the  actions  or 
motions  of  man.  See  Automaton. 

Andro'meda.  1.  In  astronomy,  a con- 
stellation of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
behind  Pegasus,  Cassiopeia,  and  Perseus, 
representing  a woman  chained.  It  is 
fabled  to  have  been  formed  in  memory  of 
Andromeda,  daughter  of  Cepheus  and 
Cassiopeia,  and  wife  of  Perseus,  whom 
her  father  chained  to  a rock,  and  left  ex- 


posed to  a sea-monster. 2.  In  botany, 

the  March  cystus:  a genus  of  the  class 
decandria,  and  order  monogynia,  of  which 
there  is  one  British  species.  This  beau- 
tiful tribe  of  plants  takes  its  name  like- 
wise from  the  fable  of  Andromeda,  being 
found  in  dreary  and  northern  wastes, 
feigned  to  be  the  abodes  of  hobgoblins 
and  monsters. 

An'dron,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an 
apartment  for  the  use  of  men  ; hence, 
among  ecclesiastical  writers,  the  southern 
side  of  a church,  which  was  anciently 
appropriated  to  the  men ; the  northern 
being  appointed  for  the  women.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Homans,  the  andron 
was  always  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
and  the  gynoecea  or  women’s  apart- 
ments in  the  upper. 

Andropetalous,  from  ctvr,o,  a male,  and 
tnraXov,  a petal.  A term  used  in  botany 
to  describe  double  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  conversion  of  the  stamens 
into  petals,  as  is  exemplified  in  most 
double  flowers. 

Andro'phoron,  i from  avr,e,  a male,  a 

Andro'phorcm,  / stamen,  and  ctgtiv, 
to  bear.  The  columnar  expansion  in  the 
centre  of  some  flowers  on  which  the  sta- 
mens seem  to  grow,  as  in  the  passion- 
flower. 

Andropo'gon,  a genus  of  plants;  man's- 
beard,  from  avgo,  a man,  and  crayon, 
a beard.  Class  polygamia,  order  moncecia. 
There  are  many  species,  all  natives  of 
warm  climates ; two  of  them  are  known 
to  physicians  under  the  names  of  Indian 
nard  and  camel’s-hay,  or  sweet-rush. 

Andro'tomy.  See  Andrjln  atomy.. 

Andkum,  a kind  of  elephantiasis  of  the 
scrotum,  which  is  epidemic  in  the  south 
of  Asia,  particularly  Malabar.  The  root 
of  the  word  is  Indian. 

Anbryala,  the  downy  soic-thistle , a 
genus  of  exotics.  Class  syngenesia,  order 
polygamia  cequalis. 

Anelectric,  non-electric ; from  a,  not, 
and  YjXiKr^ov,  electricity. 

Anem'ia,  a genus  of  cryptogamous 
plants  of  the  order  filices.  There  are  five 
species,  all  perennials,  and  natives  of  the 
AVest  Indies  and  South  America.  Named 
from  a.viu.o;,  the  wind. 

Anemo'logy,  from  ctnuo;,  the  wind, 
and  ).oyes,  discourse.  The  doctrine  of  the 
winds,  or  a treatise  on  the  subject  of 
aerial  currents. 

Anemo'meter,  from  the  wind, 

and  {Airqov,  measure.  A machine  or  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  force  or  velo- 
city of  the  wind  : called  also  a wind-gage 
(q.V.)  An  instrument  of  this  sort  was  first 
invented  by  Wolfius. 

Ane  mone,  the  wind-flower,  a genus  of 
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the  class  polyandria  and  order  polygynia. 
There  are  four  British,  and  24  foreign 
species,  all  perennials.  Named  from 
xvBf&os,  the  wind,  because  the  flower  is 
said  not  to  open  till  blown  upon  by  the 
wind.  From  the  beauty  of  the  flower  it 
is  fabled  that  Venus  changed  her  Adonis 
into  an  anemone. 

Anemo'nia,  ) an  acrid  crystallisable  and 

Anemo'nin,  j inflammable  substance, 
obtained  from  some  species  of  anemone. 

A'nemosco'pe,  from  xvipcbs,  the  wind, 
and  trzomai,  to  view.  Properly,  a machine 
for  showing  from  what  point  of  the  com- 
pass the  wind  blows;  but  the  term  is 
oftener  used  as  synonymous  with  anemo- 
meter (q.v.)  The  common  weathercock  is 
strictly  an  anemoscope. 

Anepithy'mia,  loss  of  any  natural  appe- 
tites, as  that  for  food  and  drink  ; from  a, 
without,  and  teuQvyux,  desire. 

Ane'sis,  in  medicine,  remission  or  dimi- 
nution of  symptoms;  from  to 

remit. 

Aneth'um,  the  herbs  dill  and  fennel ; the 
name  of  a genus  of  the  class  pentandria, 
and  order  dygynia.  Named  owvidov,  qubd 
eitb  crescat  (Pliny,  20,  18).  The  fennel,  A. 
fceniculum,  grows  plentifully  on  the  chalky 
cliffs  in  England;  its  seeds  are  carmi- 
native. 

An'ehrism,  Gr.  avsu^vtruot,  from  xviv- 
•uvoe,  to  dilate.  “ The  term  signifies  strictly 
a tumour  arising  from  the  dilatation  of 
an  artery : but  it  has  been  extended  to 
several  diseases  and  lesions  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  to  dilatations  of  the  heart  ” 

Anfracttjo'sity  ( stipra ),  an  involution 
of  parts. 

ANFRAc'-ruouSjLat.  anfraetus,  a winding 
backwards  and  forwards.  A term  most 
commonly  used  in  botany,  to  signify  that 
the  marginal  parts  are  folded  back,  and 
doubled  and  bent  until  all  trace  of  the 
normal  character  is  lost. 

Angel,  1.  literally  a messenger,  from 
xyyO.os,  one  employed  to  communicate 
information,  from  ccyythhcu , to  announce  ; 
hence,  in  scripture,  a.  spiritual  intelligence 

employed  by  God  to  execute  his  will. 

2.  The  name  of  a gold  coin  formerly  cur- 
rent in  England  bearing  the  supposed 
figure  of  an  angel.  This  coin  had  different 
values  in  different  reigns  ; e.  g.  6s.  8d.  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ; 7s.  6d.  in  1st 
Henry  VIII.,  and  8s.  in  34th  Henry  VIII. ; 
10s.  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
The  angel  was  first  struck  in  commemo- 
ration of  a saying  of  Pope  Gregory,  that 
the  English,  whom  he  denominated  pagan 
Angli,  were  so  beautiful,  that  if  they  were 

Christians  they  would  be  angels. 3. 

The  order  of  the  Golden  Angel  was  an 
ancient  order  of  knighthood,  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Constantine,  but 


more  probably  by  the  imperial  house  of 
Comnenus  of  Constantinople.  The  order 
was  revived  by  Charles  V.  It  is  the  same 
as  that  known  as  the  orders  of  St.  George 

and  of  St.  Constantine. 4.  Angel  is 

also  the  popular  name  of  a genus  of  fishes 
0 chcetodon , Lin.)  remarkable  for  their 
beautiful  colours.  See  CHiETODON. 

Angel'ica,  a genus  of  aromatic  plants 
of  the  class  pentandria  and  order  dtgynia, 
named  angelic,  from  the  cordial  and  medi- 
cinal properties  of  some  of  its  species. 

Angeliceje,  the  name  given  by  Decan- 
dolle  to  a tribe  of  umbelliferous  plants,  of 
which  the  genus  angelica  is  the  type. 

Angelics,  angelici,  in  church  history,  an 
ancient  sect  of  heretics,  who  maintained 
that  the  world  was  created  by  angels  , 
also  a congregation  of  nuns  founded  at 
Milan,  in  1534,  by  Louisa  Torelli,  Countess 
of  Guastalla.  Angelics  is  also  the  name  of 
an  order  of  knights  instituted  in  1191,  by 
Angellus  Flavus  Comnenus,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  probably  the  same  as  the 
order  of  the  golden  angel.  See  An  gel  (3). 

Angelites,  in  church  history,  a sect  so 
called  from  Angelicum,  in  Alexandria, 
where  they  held  their  first  meetings. 
They  are  also  called  Severites,  from  Seve- 
rus,  their  head;  and  Iheodosians,  from 
one  Theodosius,  whom  they  made  their 
pope. 

Angelot.  1.  A musical  instrument 
somewhat  resembling  a flute ; so 
called  from  Fr.  auche,  the  reed  of  a 
hautboy  or  other  musical  instrument.-— 
2.  An  ancient  gold  coin,  struck  at  Paris 
while  under  the  dominion  of  England ; so 
called  from  its  being  the  figure  of  an 
angel,  supporting  the  scutcheon  of  the 

arms  of  England  and  France. 3.  A 

small  rich  sort  of  cheese,  made  in  Nor- 
mandy : supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  person  who  first  made  it, 
or  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of 
the  coin  angelot. 

Angel-shot,  from  Fr.  ange,  a chain- 
shot.  A sort  of  chain-shot  having  two 
halves  of  a cannon-ball  fastened  to  the 
ends  of  a chain. 

Angel-water,  a mixture  of  rose, 
orange-flower,  and  myrtle  water,  per- 
fumed with  ambergris.  It  is  made  in 
Portugal. 

Angina,  Lat.  from  ango,  to  strangle.  A 
general  name  for  diseases  called  sore 
throat,  and  which  are  attended  with  diffi  - 
cult  deglutition  and  respiration,  as  quinsy, 
mumps,  croup.  That  peculiar  affection  of 
the  chest  called  suffocative  hreast-pang  is 
also  named  by  physicians  angina  pectori*. 

ANGioCAR'pous,from  a.y'yuoe,  a case,  and 
xoseeroi,  fruit.  A term  applied  in  botany 
to  seed-vessels  which  are  enclosed  in  a 
covering  that  does  not  form  part  of  them- 
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telves.  The  filbert  in  its  husk,  and  the 
acorn  in  its  capsule,  are  examples  of  an- 
giocarpous  fruits. 

Anoio'oraphv,  from  ayytiov,  a vessel, 
and  y^», to  describe.  A description  of 
the  vessels  of  the  human  body. 

Angio'loqy,  from  otyyuov,  a vessel,  and 
\oyos,  discourse.  The  doctrine  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  absorbents  of  the  body. 

Angiomo'nosper'moos,  from  otyyuor,  a 
vessel,  /xovot , one,  and  ocri^pux.,  seed.  Ap- 
plied to  plants  which  produce  only  one 
seed  in  a pod. 

Angiostermia,  the  name  given  by  Lin- 
nreus  to  an  order  of  plants  of  the  class 
didynamia,  which  have  their  seeds  in- 
closed in  a pericarp  or  seed-vessel. 

Angiostoma,  “ a family  of  univalve 
shells  of  the  order  siphono-brachiata." 
Name,  from  ocyynov,  a vessel,  and  ctou-u., 
a mouth. 

Angiotomv,  from  oc/yuov,  a vessel,  and 
•ripovoi,  to  cut.  The  analogy  of  the  san- 
guiferous and  absorbent  vessels  of  the 
body.  The  word  has  been  confounded 
with  arteriotomy  and  phlebotomy . 

Angle,  Lat.  angulus,  a corner,  from 
xyyuXos,  a bend.  In  plane  geometry, 


when  two  straight  lines,  not  lying  in  the 
same  direction,  as  AB  and  AD,  meet  in 
a point  as  at  A,  the  opening  between  them 
is  called  an  angle.  Thus,  the  opening 
commencing  at  A is  called  the  angle 
BAD,  or  DAB;  and  the  lines  AB  and 
A D are  called  its  sides  or  legs.  When  the 
legs  of  the  angle  intercept  less  than  the 
fourth  part  of  a circle  drawn  round  the 
point  A,  the  angle  is  said  to  be  acute. 
When  exactly  a fourth  of  the  circle  is 
similarly  intercepted,  the  angle  is  called 
a right  angle;  but  when  more  is  inter- 
cepted, the  angle  is  obtuse.  Thus,  BD  is 
less  than  the  fourth ; B C exactly  a fourth ; 
and  B B more  than  a fourth : therefore, 
the  angle  BAD  is  an  acute  angle;  the 
angle  BAC  is  a right  angle;  and  the 
angle  BAE  is  an  obtuse  angle.  And  as 
all  circles  are  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
360°,  an  acute  angle  will  contain  less  than 
90°;  a right  angle,  90°;  and  an  obtuse 
angle,  more  than  90°.  The  number  of 
degrees  which  an  angle  wants  of  90°,  or 
of  being  a rigk  „ angle,  is  called  its  com- 
plement ; and  the  number  of  degrees  which 


it  wants  of  being  equal  to  two  right  an- 
gles, or  180°,  is  called  its  supplement.  Thus, 
the  angle  CAD  is  the  complement  of  the 
angle  DAB,  or  these  angles  are  comple- 
ments of  each  other ; and  are  also  called 
contiguous  or  adjacent  angles,  because  one 

leg,  AD,  is  common  to  both. A solid 

angle  is  “formed  by  the  meeting  of  two 
plane  angles,  which  are  not  in  the  same 
plane,  in  one  point.” — Euclid.  Solid  an- 
gles do  not,  like  other  subjects  of  geome- 
trical investigation,  admit  of  accurate 
comparison  with  one  another,  as  no  mul- 
tiples of  them  can  be  taken  ; and  therefore 
all  reasoning  regarding  them  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  pk.ne  angles  by  which  they 

are  bounded. A spherical  angle  is  an 

angle  made  on  a sphere  by  the  intersection 
of  two  great  circles,  or  by  the  inclination 
of  the  planes  of  these  circles  to  each  other. 

Facial  angle,  in  zoology,  signifies  the 

angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a line 
drawn  from  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  frontal  bone  over  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  upper  jaw,  with  another  line  drawn 
from  the  external  orifice  of  the  ear-passage 

along  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity. The 

frontal  angle,  in  ornithology , is  the  angle 
which  the  upper  line  of  the  beak  makes 
with  the  forehead. 

Angle  or  Draught.  When  a power  is 
applied  to  drag  or  roll  a body  over  a plane 
surface,  it  has  to  overcome  two  obstacles . 
one  is  the  friction  of  the  surface  over 
which  the  body  moves,  and  the  other  the 
weight  of  the  body  itself.  There  is,  in 
every  case,  a certain  direction  of  the 
drawing  power  which  is  best  adapted  to 
overcome  these  combined  obstacles ; and 
the  angle  made  by  the  line  of  direction 
with  a line  upon  the  plane  over  which 
the  body  is  drawn,  and  perpendicular  to 
that  line  of  direction,  is  termed  the  angle 
of  draught. 

Angle  of  Incidence.  See  Reflection. 

Angle  of  Refraction.  See  Refraction. 

Angle  of  Vision,  the  angle  formed  by 
two  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  dif- 


angle  and  the  optic  angle. 


Angler,  one  who  fishes  with  an  angle, 
or  hook  attached  to  a line.  Also  the  popular 
name  of  a singular  fish,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  the  fishing-frog , from  the  resem- 
blance which  it  has  to  the  frog  in  the  tad- 
pole state. 

Anglican,  pertaining  to  England  or  the 
English  nation ; e.  g.  the  Anglican  church. 
The  word  is  the  adjective  of  Anglia.  A 
tribe  of  Saxons,  called  Angles,  who,  being 
employed  by  the  Britons  against  the  Scots 
and  Piets,  ultimately  turned  upon  and 
conquered  their  employers,  and  gave 
the  name  of  Anglia  to  England.  The 
Angles  were  the  Ingcevones  of  Tacitus. 

Anglo-Danish,  pertaining  to  the  An- 
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glican  Danes,  or  Danes  who  settled  in 
England  ( Anglia ). 

Anglo-Norman  , pertaining  to  the  Nor- 
mans who  settled  in  England. 

Anglo-Saxon,  pertaining  to  the  Angies, 
or  tribe  of  Saxons  that  settled  in  England. 
See  Anglican. 

An'gon,  the  javelin  of  the  ancient 
French,  the  iron  head  of  which  resembled 
a lleur-de-luce. 

An'gor,  Lat.  from  ango,  to  strangle.  In 
pathology,  a feeling  of  anxiety,  and  con- 
striction in  the  pnecordial  region  : it  is  an 
accompaniment  of  many  severe  diseases. 

Ango,  bread  made  of  the  cassava,  a 
plant  of  the  AVest  Indies. 

An  go  in  a,  a family  of  serpents  having 
an  osseous  head,  teeth,  and  tongue,  and 
eyes  furnished  with  three  lids.  They  are 
ail  comprised  in  the  genus  anguis  of  Lin- 
naeus (whence  their  family  name),  and 
belong  to  the  order  ophidia  of  Cuvier. 

Angcis,  a genus  of  serpents  (Linnaeus) 
composing  the  family  anguina  of  Cuvier, 
and  now  subdivided  into  pseudopus,  ophi- 
saurus,  anguis  proper,  and  aconlias.  They 
are  all  characterised  by  having  subcaudal 
and  abdominal  imbricated  scales.  The 
slow- worm  (A.  fragilis)  is  an  example. 

Angular,  relating  to  angles.  Angular 
motion  is  the  motion  of  a body  about  a 
fixed  point,  which  is  measured  by  the 
angle  described  at  the  centre  by  lines 
drawn  from  its  positions  at  different 
points  of  its  circular  path.  By  Angular 
section  is  meant,  in  the  old  geometry,  the 
division  of  an  angle  into  any  number  of 
equal  parts.  The  bisection  only  of  an 
angle  is  possible  by  plane  geometry ; the 
trisection  of  an  angle  requires  the  aid  of 
solid  geometry,  and  the  general  division 
of  an  angle  into  any  proposed  number  of 
equal  parts  is  a problem  which  has  not  as 
yet  been  solved.  Angular  sections,  in 
modern  mathematics, 'is  the  name  used  to 
denote  a branch  of  analysis,  which  is 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  the  pro- 
perties of  circular  functions. 

Angulate,  angled ; applied  to  stems, 
leaves,  petioles,  &c.,  which  are  of  an 
angular  shape. 

Angus'tate,  Lat.  angustalus,  beginning 
with  a narrow  base  and  growing  broader ; 
tapered  downwards,  or  towards  the  base. 

Angus'ticlave,  from  Lat.  angustus, 
narrow,  and  clavus,  a knob.  A robe  or 
tunic  worn  by  the  Homan  knights  ; it  was 
embroidered  with  narrow  purple  knobs, 
or  studs,  whereas  the  lattclave  worn  by 
the  senators  had  broad  studs. 

Angdstifoliate,  narrow-leaved;  an- 
gustus, narrow,  and  folium,  a leaf. 

Angcstu'ra,  baik;  a medicinal  bark 
(of  the  Ronplandia  trifoliata) ; is  so  called 
beca  use  brouixht  from  Angusturn , in  South 
America,  it  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
tome,  and  In  diarrhoea.  Spurious  angus- 


tura  is  a poisonous  bark, sometimes  found 
in  commerce ; it  is  obtained  from  a spe- 
cies of  strychnos. 

Anhela'tion,  from  anhelo,  to  breathe 
with  difficulty.  Difficult  respiration,  with 
a sense  of  suffocation.  See  Dyspncea. 

Anhi'ma,  an  aquatic  fowl  of  Brazil, 
somewhat  like  a crane.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  male  or  female  dies,  the  living 
one  remains  by  the  carcass  till  it  also 
expires. 

Anhydrite,  anhydrous  gypsum.  A 
variety  of  sulphate  of  lime  containing  no 
water  of  crystallisation.  It  is  also  called 
prismatic  gypsum. 

Anhydrous,  from  a,  priv.,  and  vhaig, 
water.  Containing  no  water  in  combina- 
tion. Anhydro  is  a contraction  of  this 
word  ; e.  g.  ahhydro-sulphuric  acid. 

Anil,  one  of  the  indigo  plants  (indigo- 
fera).  An  il  is  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
word  for  indigo,  perhaps  from  Arabic  nila 
blue.  The  plant  is  a native  of  America. 

Anille'hos,  in  history,  the  name  given 
to  the  moderate  party  during  the  Spanish 
revolution  of  1820-23.  They  directed  the 
Cortes,  and  were  headed  by  Arguelles  and 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa. 

Animal,  an  organised  and  living  body, 
endowed  with  sensation  and  the  power  of 
voluntary  movement,  in  Yvhole  or  in  part 
Locomotion,  although  a general  character- 
istic, is  not  an  essential  attribute  of  ani- 
mality. There  are  numerous  animals  as 
permanently  fixed  to  their  native  rocks 
and  coral  reefs,  as  the  most  deep-rooted 
plants  are  to  the  soil  on  which  they  grow. 
The  word  animal  is  Latin,  from  anima, 
ah-,  breath,  soul. 

Animal  Kingdom.  The  Animal  King- 
dom is  arranged  into  four  divisions.  Di- 
vision I.  Vertebral  Animals,  so  called  from 
their  possessing  a vertebral  column,  or 
spine. — Division  II.  Molluscous  Animals, 
such  as  shell-fish,  which  are  of  a soft 
structure,  and  without  a skeleton,  from 
mollis,  soft. — Division  III.  Articulated 
Animals,  such  as  the  worm,  or  insect, 
which  are  also  without  a skeleton ; but 
whose  skins  or  coverings  are  divided  and 
jointed  ; from  articulus,  a small  joint. — 
Division  IV.  Zoophytes,  animals  believed 
to  be  composed  very  nearly  of  a homo- 
geneous pulp,  which  is  moveable  and 
sensible,  and  resembles  the  form  of  a 
plant ; from  Z,o>ov,  a living  creature,  and 
< pi/Tov , a plant. 

Division  I. 

Vertebral  Animals  are  composed  of  four 
classes : viz. , 1 . Mammalia,  animals  which 
suckle  their  young  ; from  mamma, a.  teat; 
2.  Aves,  from  avis,  a bird;  Reptilia,  ani- 
mals that  craivl,  from  repo,  to  creep ; 4. 
Risces,  from  piscis,  a fish. 

The  First  Class,  Mammalia , is  again 
divided  into  orders,  which  are  subdivided 
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into  genera,  and  these  are  further  divided 
into  species.  The  following  familiar  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  the  principal  orders : 
1.  Bimana,  ttvo-handed,  from  bis,  double, 
and  mantis  a hand.  Of  this  order  man  is 
the  type  and  sole  genus. — 2.  Quadrumana, 
four-handed,  from  quatuor,  four,  and 
mantis.  Apes,  hahoons,  leniures,  and  the 
loris  tardigradus,  are  of  this  character. — 

3.  Cheiroptera,  from  yue,  hand,  and  ernoov, 
wing.  These  have  their  hands  so  modi- 
fied, as  to  serve  the  office  of  wings.  Of 
this  order  the  common  bat  may  be  consi- 
dered the  type. — 4.  Insectivora,  from 
insecta,  insect,  and  voro,  I devour.  Ani- 
mals which  live  wholly  or  chiefly  on  in- 
sects, as  the  hedgehog,  shrew,  mole,  &c. 
— 5.  Plantigrade,  from  planta,  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  gradior,  I walk.  These  are 
generally  carnivorous  animals,  as  the 
hear,  racoon,  &c. — 6.  Digitigrade,  from 
digitus,  the  finger,  or  toe,  and  gradior  ; so 
called  from  walking  on  the  extremities  of 
their  digits,  as  the  lion,  wolf,  dog,  &c. — 
7.  Amphibia,  from  atfjupi,  both,  and  (3ic;, 
life  ; having  the  faculty  of  existing  both 
in  water  and  on  land,  as  the  walrus,  seal, 
&c. — 8.  Marsupialia,  from  marsupium,  a 
pouch.  The  females  of  this  order  have  a 
bag,  or  pouch,  underneath  the  belly,  in 
which  they  deposit  their  young  after  par- 
turition, as  the  kangaroo  and  opossum. — 
9.  Kodentia,  from  rodo,  1 gnaw,  so  called 
from  having  two  long  incisors  in  each 
jaw,  and  no  canine  teeth,  as  the  squirrel, 
rat,  beaver,  hare,  &c. — 10.  Edentata, 
from  edcntulus,  toothless ; i.  e.  animals 
without  the  front  teeth,  as  the  ai,  unau, 
armadillo,  ant-eater,  &c. — 11.  Pachyder- 
mata,  from  iratxui’  thick,  and  bieu,ct, 
skin ; i.  e.  thick-skinned,  as  the  rhino- 
ceros, elephant,  mammoth,  horse,  &c. — 
12.  Ruminantia,  from  ruminatio,  chew- 
ing the  cud,  as  the  camel,  deer,  cow, 
goat,  sheep. — 13.  Cetaceae,  from  cetus,  a 
whale.  To  this  order  belong  the  dolphin, 
whale,  dugong,  &c. 

Second  Class. — Aves,  or  Birds. — 4.  Ac- 
cipitres,  from  accipiter,  a hawk;  such  as 
the  vulture,  eagle, hawk,  &c.— 2 Passeres, 
from  passer,  a sparrow ; those  wrhich 
neither  manifest  the  violence  of  birds  of 
prey,  nor  the  fixed  regimen  of  terrestrial 
birds,  but  feed  indiscriminately  on  insects, 
fruit,  or  grain,  as  the  lark,  thrush,  swal- 
low, crow,  wren,  &c. — 3.  Scansores,  from 
scando,  I climb ; i.  e.  climbing  birds,  which 
have  the  toes  arranged  in  pairs ; two 
before  and  two  behind,  as  the  parrot, 
woodpecker,  toucan. — 4.  Gallime,  from 
gallina,  a hen.  This  order  is  sometimes 
called  rasores,  scratchers,  being  provided 
with  strong  feet,  and  obtuse  claws  for 
scratching  up  grains,  as  the  peacock, 
pheasant,  pigeon,  hen. — 5.  Gralloe,  from 
yruita  stilts  ■ i.  e.  long-legged,  as  the 


ostrich,  stork,  ibis,  flamingo. — 6.  Palmi- 
pedes, from  palma,  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
andpes,  foot;  i.  e.  swimming  birds,  as 
the  swan,  goose,  pelican,  gull,  &c. 

Third  Class. — Reptiles. — 1.  Chelonia, 
from  a tortoise,  including  terra- 

penes  and  turtles. — 2.  Sauria,  from  trav^a., 
a lizard,  an  order  which  have  their 
mouths  well  armed  with  teeth,  and  their 
toes  generally  furnished  with  claws,  as 
the  crocodile,  alligator,  cameleon, dragon, 
&c.  The  most  gigantic  of  this  species 
have  been  long  extinct. — 3.  Ophidia.from 
otfis,  a serpent,  as  the  boa,  viper,  &c. — 

4.  Batraehia,  from  fiocr^axo; , a frog.  To 
this  order  belong  the  salamander,  proteus, 
&c. 

Fourth  Class. — Fishes. — 1 . Chondropte- 
rygii,  from  yo^o;,  gristle,  and  erriev%,  the 
ray  of  a fin : as  the  sturgeon,  shark,  lam- 
prey, &c. — 2.  Plectognathi,  from  erhixto, 
I join,  and  yvoiOo;,  the  jaw:  as  the  sun- 
fish,  trunk -fish,  &c. — 3.  Eophobranchi, 
from  ho$og,  a loop,  and  ^eavyia,  the  gills, 
as  the  pipe-fish,  pegasus,  &c. — 4.  Malacop- 
terygii,  from  pcaXaxo;,  soft,  andr rrtji/j;: 
as  the  salmon,  trout,  cod,  herring,  &c. — 

5.  Aeanthopterygii,  from  a.xat  9a,  a thorn , 
and  TTtevi' : as  the  perch,  sword-fish , 
mackerel,  &c. 

Division  II. — Molluscous  Animals. 

1 st  Class.  Cephalopoda,  from  x , the 

head,  and  eroha.,  feet,  i.  e.  animals  which 
have  their  organs  of  motion  arranged 
round  their  heads.  This  class  includes  se- 
pia, or  cuttle-fish,  argonauts,  the  nautilus, 
ammonite,  an  extinct  ceplialopode  which 
inhabited  a shell  resembling  that  of  the 
nautilus,  coiled  like  the  horns  of  a ram,  or 
of  the  statues  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whence 
the  name;  belemnites  also  extinct,  of 
which  the  shell  was  long,  straight,  and 
conical;  nummulites,  likewise  extinct: 
whole  chains  of  rocks  are  formed  of  its 
shells,  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are 
built  of  these  rocks : so  called,  from  num- 
mus,  a coin. — 2nd  Class.  Pteropoda,  from 
rrricov,  a wing,  and  crcoa , feet:  those 
having  fins  resembling  wings  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth : the  elio  borealis,  which 
abounds  in  the  north  seas,  and  is  the 
principal  food  of  the  whale. — 3rd  Class. 
Gasteropoda,  from  yam*,  the  stomach, 
and  voSa : animals  which  move  by  means 
of  a fleshy  apparatus  placed  under  the 
belly,  as  the  snail,  slug,  limpet. — 4th  Class. 
Acepliala,  from  a,  without,  and  xiCahr,, 
head : as  molluscous  animals  that  have  no 
head,  viz.,  the  oyster,  muscle. — 5th  Class. 
Brachiopoda,  from  {L^ayjor,  arm,  and 
jr : animals  which  move  by  means  of 
processes  resembling  arms,  as  the  lingula, 
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terebratula,  &c.— 6th  Class.  Cirrhopoda, 
from  cirrus,  a tuft  of  hair,  and  crohtc : aui- 
mals  which  are  commonly  called  barna- 
cles and  acorn-shells,  as  the  balanus, 
anatifera,  &c. 

Division  III. — Articulata. 

1st  Class.  Annelides  or  vermes,  from 
annellus,  a small  l imr,  and  vermis,  a worm. 
Animals  having  a long  cylindrical  body 
divided  into  ring-like  segments,  as  the 
leech,  sea-mouse,  earth-worm,  and  sand- 
worm;  worms  which  cover  themselves  by 
means  of  a slimy  secretion  that  exndes 
from  their  surfaces,  with  a case  of  small 
shells  and  pebbles,  like  the  caddis- worm, 
or  with  sand  and  mud. — 2nd  Class.  Crus- 
tacea, from  crtista,  a hard  covering.  Ani- 
mals which  have  a shelly  crust  covering 
their  bodies,  as  crabs,  shrimps,  lobsters, 
&c. — 3rd  Class.  Arachnida,  from  ag*£V57, 
a spider;  as  spiders,  the  leaping  spider, 
the  scorpion  spider,  the  mite,  &c. — 4th 
Class.  Insecta,  insects.  This  class  is 
divided  into  insects  without  wings,  aptera, 
and  those  which  have  them;  and  these 
are  again  subdivided,  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  wings.  (1.)  Aptera, 
from  a,  without,  and  it rtgov,  wing : as 
centipedes,  the  louse,  flea,  &c.  (2.)  Coleop- 
tera,  from  xoXio;,  a sheath  or  scabbard, 
and  crn^ov-  insects  which  have  their 
wings  protected  by  a cover : as  the  beetle, 
corn-weevil,  &c.  (3.)  Orthoptera,  from 
cgSo;,  straight : as  the  locust,  grasshopper. 
(4.)  Hemiptera,  from  yiputrv,  half:  insects 
which  have  one-half  of  their  wings  thick 
and  coriaceous,  and  the  other  membran- 
ous : as  the  bug,  tick,  fire-fly.  (5.)  Neu- 
roptera,  from  vwpov,  a nerve-  as  the 
dragon-fly,  ant-lion,  ephemera.  (6.) 
Hymenoptera,  from  upav,  a membrane: 
as  the  bee,  wasp,  ant.  (7.)  Lepidoptera, 
from  X'!r;j,ascale : as  the  moth,  butterfly. 
(8.)  Kliipiptera,  from  y, t/j,  a fan:  as  the 
xenos,  stylops.  (9.)  Diptera,  from 
double : as  the  house-fly,  gnat. 

Division  IV. — Zoophytes. 

Eehinodermata,  from  e%ivos,  a hedge- 
hog, and  7i-oua,  the  skin : as  the  star-fish, 
sea-urchin. — Entozoa,  from  tyro; , within, 
and  C,woy,  an  animal:  as  the  taenia  hyda- 
tia. — Acalephre,  from  atxcch.rtfvi,  a nettle: 
as  the  medusa,  polypi,  tubipora,  sertu- 
laria,  cellularia,  flustra,  coralline,  sponge. 
— Infusoria,  from  infundo,  I pour  in:  as 
monas,  vibrio,  proteus. 

Animalcule,  literally  a little  animal. 
This  name  is  applied  by  naturalists  to 
those  minute  beings  which  become  appa- 
rent only  by  aid  of  the  microscope.  They 
are  hence  called  microscopic  animals  by 
some;  and  as  numerous  species  are  de- 
veloped through  the  medium  of  infused 


substances,  they  are  very  commonly  call  #d 
infusoria,  and  under  this  name  Cutler 
places  them  in  his  fourth  great  division  : 
the  radiated  or  zoophitical  animals. 

Animal-flower,  an  absurd  name  given 
to  several  species  of  animals  of  the  genus 
actinia,  but  especially  the  urtica  marina, 
or  the  sea-nettle  and  the  sea-anemone. 

Animalization,  endowing  with  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  animals ; e.  g.  the  process 
by  which  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food 
is  converted  into  the  various  substances 
which  compose  the  body.  Animal  sub- 
stances are  the  products  of  animal  bodies, 
chemically  considered,  which  are  chiefly 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  nitrogen 
usually  combined  with  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen. 

An'ime  (Fr.).  In  heraldry,  a term  used 
to  denote  that  the  eyes  of  a rapacious 
creature  are  borne  of  a different  tincture 
from  the  creature  itself. 

An'ime  (Sp.).  A transparent  amber- 
coloured  resin,  exuded  from  the  trunk  of 
a large  American  tree,  called  by  the 
Indians  courbaril — a species  of  Hymensea. 
It  is  sometimes  called  gum-anim. 

Anion,  from  oovdo,  upwards,  and  tipoi, 
to  go.  A substance  which  in  electrolysis 
passes  to  the  anode.  See  Electrode. 

Anisob'ryous,  from  etvnro;,  unequal,  and 
fig'jai,  to  grow.  A term  applied  to  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants,  which  having  only 
one  cotyledon,  grow  at  first  with  more 
force  on  one  side  of  their  axis  than  on  the 
other. 

Anisodac'tyl.e,  1 Gr.  avurt;,  unequal, 

Anisodac'ttles,  > and  SocxtvXos , a toe. 
The  term  given  by  Temminck  to  an  order 
of  birds,  the  toes  of  which  are  of  unequal 
length,  as  in  the  nuthatch. 

Anisody'namous,  from  uvnrog,  unequal, 
and  'hvvoc.Lug,  power.  A term  applied  in 
botany  in  the  same  sense  as  anisobryous 
(q.  v.J. 

Anisostem'onous,  from  ctvicro;,  unequal, 
and  CT-pfjooiv , a stamen.  A term  applied 
in  botany  when  the  stamens  in  a flower 
neither  correspond  with  the  calyx  nor 
corolla  in  number  or  power  ; e.  g.  when  a 
flower  having  five  sepals  has  three  or  seven 
stamens : in  such  case  the  stamens  are 
neither  equal  to  the  number  of  sepals  nor 
to  any  power  of  their  number. 

ANiso'sTOMus,from  oovicro;,  unequal,  and 
trropca,  a mouth.  A term  sometimes  used 
to  denote  that  the  divisions  of  a calyx  or 
a corolla  are  unequal. 

Anisotom'id.®,  Gi.  ctvnrof,  unequal,  and 
npovoi,  to  cut.  The  name  of  a family  of 
coleopterous  insects,  having  moniiiforra 
antennae,  subelongate,  slender  at  the  base, 
and  gradually  increasing  towards  the 
apex  with  a terminal  club-shaped  mul- 
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articulate  joint.  The  family  includes 
eight  genera  : tritoma,  phalaerus,  ephis- 
V omus,  lciodcs,  ngathidium,  clnmbus, 
elypeaster,  and  sericoderus.  Many  of  tiie 
species  are  British. 

Annats,  from  annus,  a year.  A year’s 
income  of  a spiritual  living,  originally 
given  to  the  pope  on  the  death  of  an 
incumbent,  and  paid  by  the  successor. 
At  the  Reformation  the  annats  were 
vested  in  the  king,  but  were  restored  by 
Queen  Anne  to  the  church,  and  appropri- 
ated to  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

2.  Masses  said  in  the  Romish  church 

for  the  course  of  a year. 

An  ne.  The  order  of  St.  Anne  is  a Russian 
order  of  knighthood,  which  originated  in 
Holstein,  and  was  carried  by  the  princes 
of  tliat  country  into  Russia.  It  became  a 
Russian  order  in  1796. 

Annealing,  from  Sax. ancelan,  toheat. 
A process  by  which  glass  is  rendered  less 
frangible  ; and  metals  which  have  become 
brittle,  either  in  consequence  of  fusion  or 
long  continued  hammering,  arc  again 
rendered  malleable.  The  process  consists 
in  bringing  the  material  to  be  annealed 
to  a high  heat,  and  allowing  it  to  cool 
gradually  : it  is  frequently  called  nealing 
by  the  workmen. 

Annelida,  | the  class  of  sea- worms 

Annei.ides,  ) having  the  joints  of  their 
bodies,  like  the  common  earth-worm, dis- 
posed in  rings,  and  having  red  blood. 
They  constitute  the  first  elass  of  articulata 
in  tlie  system  of  Linnaeus.  Name,  from  an- 
ticllus,  a little  ring,  and  ubo;,  like. 

Anno  Domini  [Lat.]  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord;  noting  the  time  from  Christ’s  in- 
carnation , as  Anno  Domini  1844,  contracted 
A.D.  1844. 

Anno'na,  the  custard-apple.  A genus  of 
many  species,  mostly  natives  of  America 
and  the  'West  Indies.  Class  polyandria, 
order  polygynia. 

Annot'ta,  1 a species  of  red  dye,  formed 

Annot'to,  j of  the  pulp  which  surrounds 
the  seeds  of  the  Bixa  orellana,  a plant 
common  in  South  America.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  colouring  cheese,  and,  in  dyeing, 
to  give  an  orange  tint  to  simple  yellows. 

Annu'itv,  from  annus,  a year.  A peri- 
odical payment  of  a specified  sum  of 
money  at  particular  dates  agreed  upon,  to 
be  continued  either  for  a definite  period, 
as  ten,  fifty,  &c.  years,  in  which  case  it  is 
called  an  annuity  certain  ; or  for  an  inde- 
terminate time,  dependent  upon  some 
contingency,  as  the  death  of  a person,  in 
which  case  it  is  a contingent  annuity  ; or 
for  an  indefinite  period,  in  which  case  the 
annuity  is  said  to  be  perpetual.  A deferred 
annuity  is  one  to  commence  after  a certain 
number  of  years:  if  after  the  death  of  a 
person  now  living,  it  is  a reversionary  an- 
nuity. "When  the  annuity  is  limited  by 
the  duration  of  a given  life,  it  is  termed  a 


life  annuity;  when  it  is  to  continue  only 
for  a term  of  years,  provided  a certain 
life  or  lives  continue,  it  is  a temporary  life 
annuity.  The  present  value  of  an  annuity 
is  that  sum  which,  being  improved  at 
compound  interest,  will  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  annuity. 

Annula'ria,  a species  of  phalama,  of 
the  geometra  section. 

Anncla'ta,  the  first  class  of  articidata, 
according  to  Cuvier,  comprehending  all 
red-blooded  worms.  The  body  is  usually 
soft,  more  or  less  elongated,  and  divided 
frequently  into  a considerable  number  of 
segments,  whence  the  name  annulata, 
from  annulatus.  They  nearly  all  inhabit 
the  water,  tfie  lumbrici  or  earth-worms 
excepted.  Several  penetrate  into  holes 
at  the  bottom;  others  construct  tubes 
with  the  ooze  or  other  matter. 

An'nulate,  ’Lat.  annulatus.  Formed  or 
divided  into  rings,  or  marked  with  dis- 
tinct annulations,  or  surrounded  with 
rings. 

An'ndlet, from  Lat.  annulus,  aring.  In 
architecture,  1.  A small  square  member 
in  the  Doric  capital,  under  the  quarter- 

round. 2.  A narrow  flat  moulding 

which  is  common  to  many  places,  as  the 
bases  and  capitals ; called"  also  a fillet,  a 
listil,  a cincture,  or  a list,  timea,  eye-brow, 
or  square-rabbet.  In  heraldry,  a little  circle 
borne  as  a charge  in  coats  of  arms ; for- 
merly regarded  as  a mark  of  nobility  and 
jurisdiction,  it  being  the  custom  of  pre- 
lates to  receive  their  investiture  perbacu- 
lum  et  annulum,  by  staff  and  ring.  It  is 
also  au  emblem  of  strength  and  eternity. 

Annulo'sa,  from  Lat.  anmdus,  a ring, 
segment.  A division  of  the  animal  king- 
dom in  some  systems,  containing  the  five 
classes  Crustacea,  myriopoda,  araclmida, 
insecta,  and  vermes.  In  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  Macleay,  the  anuulosa  com- 
prehend only  theclasses  insecta, arachnida, 
and  crustacea. 

Annulose,  furnished  with,  or  composed 
of,  rings  (annuli). 

An'nulcs,  a Lat.  word  for  ring,  used 
chiefly  in  botany  in  that  sense,  but  with 
considerable  latitude. 

Annun'ciation,  order  of  the  Anntin- 
ciada,  Annunciata,  Annuntiada.  An 
order  of  knighthood  in  Savoy,  instituted 
by  Amadeus  III.,  in  1335,  but  named  an- 
nunciada  by  Amadeus  Till. 

Annun'ciation.  1.  “ The  tidings 

brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  vir- 
gin Mary,  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 

2.  A festival  kept  by  the  church  of 

Rome  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  commemo- 
ration of  those  tidings;  called  also  Lady- 

day. 3.  The  Jens  give  the  name  to  a 

part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  passover. 

Ano'bic.m,  a sub-genus  of  ptini  (see 
Ptinus).  Name,  from  txvaSies,  resusci- 
tated, the  species  being  characterised,  in 
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common  with  most  of  their  congeners,  by 
Their  frequent  simulation  of  death,  and 
their  reassumption  of  activity  as  soon  as 
the  threatened  danger  is  over.  Several 
species  inhabit  the  interior  of  houses, 
where  they  attack  the  timbers,  furniture, 
books,  &c.,  and  pierce  little  round  holes, 
resembling  those  made  by  a very  small 
gimlet.  When  much  pierced  the  article  is 
popularly  said  to  be  worm-eaten.  The 
sexes  frequently  summon  each  other  by 
reiterated  and  rapid  strokes  of  their  man- 
dibles against  the  wood  they  inhabit,  and 
mutually  answer  the  signal.  These  sig- 
nals constitute  that  noise  resembling  the 
accelerated  tick  of  a watch,  so  often  su- 
perstitiously  listened  to  as  “ the  death- 
watch.” 

An 'ode,  from  ava,,  up,  and  o’ho?,  a way. 
The  way  which  the  sun  rises ; the  surface 
at  which  electricity  passes  into  a body, 
supposing  the  current  to  move  in  the  op- 
posite direction  of  the  sun : opposed  to 
cathode. 

An'odon',  I the  fresh-tcater  muscle.  A 

Anodon'ta,  > genus  ofmolluscabelong- 

Anodon'tea,  ) ing  to  Cuvier’s  second 
family  of  testaceous  acephala,  mytilacea, 
or  muscles.  Character,  doubly- winged, 
no  lamellar  or  other  teeth , whence  "the 
name,  a,  without,  and  odovrat,  teeth, 

ioab;  a tooth. 2.  The  name  has  also 

been  applied  to  a genus  of  serpents  which 
have  the  teeth  very  minute : the  A.  typus t 
a South  African  species,  answers  to  the 
coluber  scaber  of  Linnaeus. 

Ano'li,  the  vernacular  name  in  the  An- 
tilles of  a species  of  lizard,  to  which  the 
generic  name  anolis  (q.v.)  is  applied. 

Ano'lis,  the  name  of  an  inguanoid 
genus  of  lizards,  all  the  species  of  which 
are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, and  are  remarkable  for  agility, 
beauty,  and  brilliancy  of  their  colours, 
and  their  power  of  inflating  the  skin  of 
the  throat.  The  typical  species  is  the  anoli 
of  the  Antilles. 

An-om'aliped,  any  fowl  whose  middle 
toe  is  united  to  the  exterior  by  three  pha- 
langes, and  to  the  interior  by  one  only ; 
from  cc  vcLllccac;  , anomalous,  and  crov; , 
foot. 

Anomaus'tic,  \ from  dvufjoaXiu,  ine- 

Anomalis'tical,  J quality,  irregular.  In 
astronomy,  the  anomalistic  year  is  the  time 
in  which  the  earth  passes  through  her 
orbit,  otherwise  called  the  periodical  year. 
It  is  longer  than  the  tropical  year  by  25 
minutes,  on  account  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  See  Apsides. 

Anom'ai.y,  dvaificiXict,  irregularity,  de- 
viation from  law.  In  astronomy , an  irre- 
gularity in  the  motion  of  the  planets, 
whereby  they  deviate  from  their  peri- 
helion, which  is  owing  to  their  unequal 
velocity.  There  are  three  anomalies  ; the 


true,  the  mean,  and  the  eccentric. 2. 

In  grammar,  an  exception  to  a genera, 
rule. 3.  In  music,  a false  scale  or  in- 

terval. 

Anomceans,  ) the  name  by  which  the 

Ano'means,  j pure  Arians  were  called 
in  the  fourth  century, in  contradistinction 
to  the  Semi- Arians  : from  dvopooio;,  dif- 
ferent, because  they  maintained  that  the 
Son  was  in  no  respects  like  the  Father. 

Anomokhombo'id,  I from  dvbuotaz,  ir- 

Anomorhomroida,  regular,  and  pou- 

AnomorhomboidiaJ^^  rhomboi- 

dal.  A genus  of  pellucid,  crystalline  spars 
of  no  determinate  external  figure,  but 
always  fracturing  into  regularly  rhom- 
boidal  masses.  There  are  live  known 
species,  all  white,  and  possessing  in  some 
degree  the  double  refraction  of  Iceland 
spar. 

Anona'ce.e,  an  extensive  natural  order 
of  evergreen,  exogenous  plants,  trees,  and 
shrubs,  whose  fruit  is  sometimes  edible; 
as  the  annona,  the  type  of  the  order. 

Anoplo'there,  1 from  oe.votrX.os,  un- 

Anoplothe'rium,  j armed,  and  Qptfov, 
a wild  beast.  The  name  given  by  Cuvier 
to  a genus  of  fossil  quadrupeds,  which  pre- 
sents many  affinities  with  the  various 
tribes  of  the  pachydermata,  and  approxi- 
mates in  some  respects  to  the  order  of  the 
ruminantia.  The  bones  of  this  extinct 
genus  have  hitherto  been  only  found  in 
the  gypsum  quarries  near  Paris.  Five 
species  are  ascertained ; the  largest  ap 
pears  to  have  been  of  the  size  of  a dwarf 
ass,  with  a thick  tail,  equal  in  length  to 
its  body,  probably  to  assist  the  animal  in 
swimming. 

Anor'mal,  commonly  written  abnormal, 
irregular;  from  ab  and  norma,  law.  Op- 
posed to  normal. 

Anor'thite,  a variety  of  felspar, distin 
guished  by  the  absence  of  right  angles  in 
its  fracture  : whence  its  name. 

Anos'toma,  from  ceva,  upwards,  and 
ffropoot.,  a mouth.  A genus  of  air-breathing 
gastropods,  named  from  the  peculiarity 
of  the  adult  shell,  that  the  last  whorl 
turns  up-wards  towards  the  spire  of  the 
shell. 

Anou'ra,  ) froma, without, andsD|a, 

Anou'hans,  i tail.  The  name  of  a tribe 
of  Batrachian  reptiles  which  lose  the  tail 
on  arriving  at  maturity.  The  toad  and 
frog  are  well-known  examples. 

An's*,  plural  of  ansa,  a handle.  In 
astronomy,  the  parts  of  Saturn’s  ring  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  disc  of  the  planet,  like 
handles  to  the  body  of  the  planet. 

An'seres,  the  third  order  of  arcs,  in  the 
system  of  Linnteus : the  anser,  or  goose,  i* 
the  type.  See  Natatores. 

Ant,  contracted  from  Sax.  acmet,  an 
emmet  A tribe  of  insects,  celebrated 
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from  time  immemorial  for  their  provident 
habits,  and,  in  some  countries,  for  their 
depredations.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  constitute  a family  of  aculeate  hy- 
menoptera,  to  which  Cuvier  gives  the 
name  of  Heterogyna,  the  most  celebrated 
genus  of  which  is  the  Formica  of  Linnaeus. 
Gould  describes  live  species  of  English 
ants:  viz. — (1.)  Formica  rufa,  Lin.,  the 
hill  ant ; (2.)  Formica fuliginosa,  Latr.,  the 
jetant;  (3.)  Myrmica rubra, Lat. , Formica, 
Ian.,  the  red  ant ; (4.)  Formica  flava,~L atr., 
the  common  yellow  ant ; and,  (5.)  Formica 
fusca,  Lin.,  the  common  yellow  ant.  The 
larvae  and  nymphs  are  vulgarly  called 
ant-eqgs. 

An ta  (plural  Antje,,  Lat.  from  ante, 
before.  In  architecture,  a pilaster  or 
square  projection  attached  to  a wall. 
"When  detached  from  the  wall,  antae  are 
termed  parastatas  by  Vitruvius. 

Anta'cid,  from  ctvn,  agaiust,  and  acid. 
Applied  to  medicines  which  neutralise 
acidity  of  the  stomach. 

Ant-bear,  1 This  name  is  common  to 

Ant-eater,  j the  Myrmecophaga  and 
Manis  of  Linnaeus.  The  first,  which  is  pre- 
eminently the  ant-eater,  is  a hairy  animal, 
with  a long  muzzle,  terminated  by  a 
smooth  toothless  mouth,  from  which  is 
protruded  a filiform  tongue,  which  the 
animal  insinuates  into  ant-hills  and  the 
nests  of  termites,  whence  these  insects  are 
drawn  by  being  entangled  in  the  viscid 
saliva  that  covers  it.  The  manis,  called 
also  the  pangolin,  or  scaly  ant-eater,  is 
also  destitute  of  teeth,  has  a very  extensile 
tongue,  and,  like  the  true  ant-eater,  lives 
on  ants  and  termites  ; but  the  body  is  co- 
vered with  large  trenchant  scales,  ar- 
ranged like  tiles.  The  name  of  ant-bear 
is  confined  to  the  Myrmecophaga.  all  the 
species  of  which  belong  to  the  Western 
Continent ; while  all  the  species  of  Manis 
belong  to  the  Eastern  Continent.  Both 
belong  to  Cuvier’s  order  of  Fndentata,  or 
quadrupeds  without  front  teeth. 

Ant-catcher,  the  Myotliera  of  Illiger, 
a bird  very  much  resembling  the  thrush. 
The  species  live  on  insects,  and  chiefly  on 
ants.  They  are  found  on  both  continents. 

Antag'on  ist,  ccvri , against,  and  kyuv't^u, 
to  contend.  An  opponent.  In  anatomy, 
a muscle  whose  action  is  opposed  to  that 
of  another  muscle ; e.  g.  the  flexors  and 
extensors  of  a limb  are  antagonists,  and 
also  the  adductors  and  abductors. 

Antanacla'sis,  u,VTtx.\ictxXix.cri; , a rheto- 
rical figure,  which  repeats  the  same  word 
in  a different  sense,  as,  “ l)um  vivimus, 
vivamus  " ( whilst  we  live,  let  us  live).  The 
return  to  the  former  train  of  thought  after 
the  interruption  of  a parenthesis,  is  also 
called  antanaclasis. 

Antaphrodi'siac,  \ from  avn,  against, 

Aniaphrodi'tic,  i and  A^foScnj,  Ve- 


nus. Applied:  (1.)  to  medicines  which 
diminish  venereal  desire;  (2.)  to  medi- 
cines against  venereal  syphilis. 

Antarctic,  from  «m,  opposite,  and 
key. to;,  a bear.  Opposite  the  arctic  or 
northern  pole:  relating  to  the  southern 
pole,  especially  to  a lesser  circle,  distant 
23°  28'  from  the  south  pole.  See  Arctic. 

Antares,  a star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
popularly  known  as  the  Scorpion’s  Heart. 

Antatro'fhic,  from  avn-arfioCia, 
against  wasting.  Counteracting  atrophy. 

Ante,  a Latin  preposition  signifying 
before.  1.  In  heraldry,  ante  denotes  that 
the  pieces  are  let  into  one  another,  as  by 

dove-tails,  rounds,  swallow-tails,  Ac. 

2.  In  architecture,  see  Anta. 

Antecedence,  from  ante,  before,  and 
cedejis,  going.  Precedence.  In  astronomy , 
an  apparent  motion  of  a planet  towards 
the  west,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
signs. 

Antecedent,  from  ante,  before,  and 
cedens,  going.  In  grammar,  the  word  or 
words  to  which  a relative  refers.  In  logic, 
the  first  of  two  members  of  a hypothetical 
proposition;  the  second  member  is  the 
consequent.  In  mathematics,  the  first  of 
two  terms  of  a ratio,  or  that  which  is  com- 
pared with  the  other.  See  Ratio. 

Anteces'sor,  Lat.,  one  who  antecedes, 
or  goes  before ; a leader,  a principal : for- 
merly given  as  a title  to  one  who  excelled 
in  any  science.  In  the  universities  of 
France,  the  teachers  of  law  take  the  title 
antecessors  in  all  their  theses. 

Ante'cians,  Lat.  antceci,  from  km, 
opposite,  and  oixta >,  to  dwell.  Those 
people  who  live  under  the  same  meridian 
but  on  different  sides  of  the  equator,  and 
equally  distant  from  it.  They  have  the 
same  hours  of  day  and  night,  but  different 
seasons,  it  being  winter  to  the  one,  while 
it  is  summer  with  the  other. 

Antecur'sors,  Lat.  antecursorcs,  fore- 
runners. In  the  Roman  armies,  the  ante- 
cursores  were  a body  of  light  horse  de- 
tached to  obtain  intelligence,  provisions, 
&c.  They  were  also  called  antecessores 
and  by  the  Greeks  tr^odgopcoi, 

Antejcramen'tcm,  by  our  ancestors 
called  juramentum  calumnies,  an  oath 
which  anciently  both  accuser  and  accused 
were  to  take  before  any  trial  by  purga- 
tion. The  accuser  swore  that  he  would 
prosecute  the  criminal,  and  the  accused 
that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  charged 
against  him. 

An'telope.  See  Antii.ore. 

Antelu'can,  before  light;  ante,  before, 
and  lux,  light:  applied  to  assemblies  of 
Christians  in  ancient  times,  held  before 
light  in  the  morning. 

Anteml-'rale,  ante,  before,  and  murut , 
a wall.  In  fortification , an  out- work. 

Anten  A'ri,  from  ante,  before,  and  natus. 
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born.  In  history,  the  subjects  of  Scotland, 
born  before  the  accession  of  James  I.  to 
the  English  throne,  and  alive  after  it ; 
opposed  to  postnati. 

Anteni'cene,  anterior  to  the  council  of 
Nice  ; ante,  before,  and  Nice.  A term  in 
ecclesiastical  history. 

Anten'n  x,  Lat.  plural  of  antenna,  a yard- 
arm. In  zoology,  the  horns,  or  feelers  of 
insects.  These  are  peculiar  to  this  order 
of  beings,  and  seem  to  constitute  very 
delicate  organs  of  touch.  Their  form  and 
size  vary  greatly  in  different  genera  and 
species,  and  even  in  the  two  sexes  of  the 
same  species.  When  the  antennae  have 
but  one  joint,  they  are  said  to  be  exarti- 
culate ; when  they  have  two  joints,  biar- 
ticulate;  when  furnished  with  three,  tri- 
articulate ; while  those  whose  joints  are 
numerous  are  said  to  be  multiarticulate. 
The  antennae  rarely  exceed  two  in  number, 
but  some  apterous  insects  have  as  many 
as  six. 

ANTEx'xntA:,Lat.  dim.  of  antenna  (q.  v.) 
A term  applied  to  the  small  articulate 
filaments  attached  to  the  lower-lip  of 
some  mandibulate  insects,  and  which 
seem  to  be  endowed  with  great  sensibility. 

Ante.nnula'ria,  a subgenus  of  Tubu- 
laria  of  Linnaeus,  in  which  the  cells  form 
horizontal  rings  round  the  stem;  whence 
the  name. 

Antepag'ments,  Lat.  antepagmenta.  In 
architecture,  the  mouldings,  or  architraves 
round  doors ; also  the  jambs  of  a doorway. 

Antepec'tus,  Lat.  from  ante,  opposite 
to,  and  pectus,  the  breast.  In  entomology, 
a term  used  to  signify  under  the  breast- 
plate of  the  manitrunk,  and  the  bed  of  the 
first  pair  of  extremities. 

Antefosi'tion,  from  ante  and  position, 
from  pono,  to  place.  In  grammar,  the 
placing  of  a word  before  another,  which, 
by  the  ordinary  rules,  should  follow  it. 

Antepredic'ament,  from  ante,  before, 
and  predicament.  In  logic,  a preliminary 
question  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
dicaments and  categories. 

Ante'rior,  ante,  before,  in  time,  or 
place.  Thus  historians  use  the  word  in 
the  first  sense,  and  anatomists  in  the 
latter.  In  descriptions  of  shells,  the  an- 
terior of  bivalves  is  the  side  opposite  to 
the  hinge;  of  a spiral  univalve,  that  part 
of  the  aperture  most  distant  from  the 
apex  ; of  a symmetrical  conical  univalve, 
that  part  where  the  head  of  the  animal 
lies. 

An'tes,  a range  of  pilasters  attached  to 
the  front  of  a building.  See  Anta. 

Antesignani,  a class  of  picked  soldiers 
in  the  Roman  armies,  who  were  drawn 
up  before  (ante)  the  standards  (signa), 
whence  the  name. 

Antesta'turb,  from  ante  and  statura, 
stature.  In  fortification,  a small  rctrencli- 
uifcn  t made  of  palisadoes,  sacks  of  earth  ,&c . 
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Anthe'la,  Gr.  from  <x.v0v,\iw , a little 
flower.  A name  given  by  Meyer  to  tne 
inflorescence  of  the  rush  tribe  of  plants. 

Anthe'lix,  \ from  ccvn,  opposite,  and 

Antihe'lix,  ) £Aig,  the  helix,  or  margin 
of  the  external  ear.  The  inward  protu- 
berance of  the  external  ear,  being  a semi- 
circle within,  and  almost  parallel  to  the 
helix. 

An'them,  from  ccvri,  opposite,  and 
vfxvo;,  a hymn.  A hymn  performed  in 
cathedral  service  by  choristers,  who  sing 
alternately  : first  introduced  into  church 
service,  it  is  said,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ; but,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
early  Christians  sang  their  hymn  to  Christ 
in  parts  by  turn  ( secum  invicem). 

An'themis,  the  generic  name  of  the 
camomile,  or  chamomile ; a genus  of  the 
class  syngenesia,  and  order  poly,  supcrflua. 
Named  from  avtkuov,  a flower,  in  allusion 
to  the  profusion  of  its  blossoms.  There 
are  five  indigenous  species,  the  flowers  of 
one  of  which  (the  A.  nobilis),  is  much 
used  as  a stomachic. 

An'ther,  from  ocsOo;,  a flower.  In 
botany,  the  part  of  the  stamen  which  is 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  or  fila- 
ment, and  which  contains  the  pollen,  or 
farina;  this,  when  mature,  it  emits  for 
the  impregnation  of  the  stigma.  See 
Stamen.  Different  terms  are  applied  to 
the  anthers,  to  designate  their  form ; as 
oblong,  globose,  semilunar,  angular, 
linear,  &c. ; and  others  to  designate  their 
position,  as  erect,  incumbent,  versatile, 
lateral,  sessile,  free,  cuneate,  &c. 

Antherif'erous,  bearing  anthers. 
Anthera,  an  anther,  and  fero,  to  bear 
Forming  a support  to  an  anther. 

Anthero'genocjs,  anthera,  an  anther, 
and  •yitvogcai,  I am  produced.  A term  ap- 
plied in  botany,  when  in  double  flowers  the 
anthers  are  converted  into  horn-like  petals. 

Anthespho'ria,  from  civOoz,  a flower, 
and  (fie oi,  to  carry.  A Sicilian  festival  in 
honour  of  Proserpine. 

Anthest'eria,  an  Athenian  festival  in 
honour  of  Bacchus — from  etv9os>  flowers 
being  offered  to  Bacchus. 

Antheste'rion,  the  sixth  month  of  the 
Athenian  year.  It  answered  to  a part  of 
November  and  December. 

Antho'bii,  a tribe  of  pentamerous  cole- 
optera.  which  take  their  common  name 
from  oiyQoz,  a flower,  and  /2 tog,  life ; be- 
cause they  live  among  flowers,  and  the 
varied  foliage  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

ANTHODiuM,Gr.av0^5»j?,full  of  flowers, 
from  ol*9o;,  a flower.  A species  of  calyx 
which  contains  many  flowers,  being  com- 
mon to  them  all,  as  the  head  of  a thistle 
or  daisy. 

Antho'loqt,  from  ocvOoc,  a flower,  and 
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Aoyoc,  a discourse.  A collection  of  flowers, 
or  beautiful  passages  from  authors.  In 
the  Greek  church,  a collection  of  devotional 
pieces. 

Antho'lysis,  from  ocvBos,  a flower,  and 
Xvm;,  a loosening.  The  expanding  of  a 
flower-bud ; also  the  changing  of  flowers 
from  their  usual  state  to  some  other  state, 
as  leaves,  branches,  Ac. 

Anthomy'ca,  a genus  of  diptcra  of  the 
Muscide  family.  Name  from  oivBo;,  a 
flower,  and  (/.via,  a fly.  There  are  up- 
wards of  100  British  species  of  this  insect. 

Antho'phila,  a family  of  aculeate  or 
stinging  hymenoptera.  Name  from  a.  ,Bo g, 
a flower,  and  QiXog,  a lover.  The  insects 
of  this  family  all  collect  the  pollen  of 
flowers  or  honey.  Latreille  divides  them 
into  two  sections,  the  andrenatce  and  the 
apiaries,  to  which  the  honey-bee  properly 
so  called  belongs. 

Anthopho'rum  . from  oLvBo;,  a flower,  and 
Qietw,  to  bear.  In  botany,  the  name  given 
to  a columnar  process  arising  from  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  having  the  petals, 
stamens,  and  pistil,  at  its  apex. 

Anthophy'llite,  from  cisBo;,  a flower, 
and  <puAhov,  a leaf.  A mineral  usually 
massive,  but  sometimes  found  crystal- 
lised, of  a yellowish-grey,  inclined  to 
brown ; pearly  lustre.  It  is  found  in  In- 
verness-shire, and  in  the  cobalt  mines  of 
Modum  in  Norway.  Its  constituents  are 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  with  oxide  of  iron 
and  manganese. 

Antho'rism,  from  cevn,  against,  and 
oeirpos,  definition.  In  rhetoric,  a defini- 
tion or  description  opposite  to  what  is 
given  by  the  adverse  party. 

Anthoxan'tiium,  the  sweet  “ vernal- 
grass.”  A genus  of  perennials,  of  which 
there  are  two  British  species:  class  dian- 
dria,  order  digynia.  Name  from  oivBos, 
a flower,  and  gavBo;,  yellow,  “from  the 
yellowish  hue  of  the  spikes,  especially  in 
age.”  Hay  is  supposed  to  derive  its  fra- 
grance from  the  presence  of  this  dwarf 
grass,  ivhich  is  found  plentifully  in  pas- 
tures. 

Anthoza'sia,  from  olvBoc,  a flower,  and 
ZaM,  to  flourish.  A term  used  by  botanists 
to  signify  that  the  leaves  of  a plant  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  petals. 

An'thracite,  a species  of  coal  found  in 
the  transition-rock  formation,  and  often 
called  stone-coal.  Its  colour  is  iron-black, 
lustre  imperfect  metallic,  fracture  con- 
choidal ; Sp.  gr.  from  1*3  to  P6.  It  con- 
tains about  97  per  eent.  of  carbon,  with 
minute  proportions  of  iron,  alumina,  and 
silica.  It  is  difficult  to  kindle,  but  burns 
without  smell  or  smoke,  and  with  intense 
heat  • whence  its  name  from  ctvBgce,);, 


charcoal.  It  is  called  also  glance-coal  and 
blind-coal. 

Anthracothe'rium,  a name  given  to  a 
fossil  and  extinct  mammiferous  animal 
of  the  tertiary  strata,  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  pachydermata.  Seven  species  are 
known,  some  approximating  to  the  size 
and  appearance  of  the  hog,  others  resem- 
bling the  hippopotamus.  Name  from 
elvB^otztus>  carbonaceous,  and  Br^mt,  wild 
beast;  the  bones  being  found  chiefly  in 
the  tertiary  coal  or  lignite  of  Cadibona, 
in  Liguria. 

An  thrax,  Gr.  eu/Bqx f , a burning  coal. 
A carlnmcle,  which  is  the  name  of  a gem, 
and  also  of  a disease  nearly  allied  to  a boil, 
but  more  aggravated  in  its  symptoms. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a genus  of  dip- 
terous insects  belonging  to  the  tanystoma 
of  Cuvier,  and  placed  among  the  bomby- 
liersby  Latreille.  The  genus  is  now  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a family,  and  named  an- 
thracidee. 

Anthre'nus,  the  name  of  a Linnaean 
genus  of  pentamerous  coleoptera,  from 
uv8*tvri.  An  ancient  name  of  an  insect, 
probably  allied  to  this  genus,  in  the  habit 
of  living  among  flowers. 

An'thribus,  the  name  of  a Fabrician 
genus  of  tetramerous  coleoptera,  from 
x\/8oo,sl  flower,and  r(iZH,  to  destroy.  The 
genus  is  formed  of  a section  of  the  curcu- 
liones  of  Lin.,  which  has  the  lip  and  jaw 
bifid  and  short,  also  the  proboscis  short. 

Anthris'cus,  the  beaked-parsley.  A 
genus  of  which  there  are  three  British 
species,  one  of  which  is  well  known  as  a 
salad  and  pot-herb,  under  the  name  of 
garden  chervil : class  pentandria,  order 
digynia.  Name  given  by  Pliny  to  a plant 
analogous  to  this  genus. 

Anthrop'oglote,  1 from  avBgarro;, 

Anthrof'oglotte,  ) man,  and  y'/.ui-rx, 
tongue.  A name  given  to  animals,  in 
which  the  tongue  resembles  the  human 
tongue  ; e.  g.  the  various  species  of  parrot, 

ANTirnop'oLiTE,  from  avB^anro;,  man, 
and  XtBos,  a stone.  A petrifaction  of  the 
human  body;  a fossil  human  skeleton,  of 
which  several  have  been  found  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Anthropomor'phite,  from  avBouvos, 
man,  and  form.  One  who  believes 

a human  form  in  the  Supreme  Being.  An 
ancient  sect  of  heretics  were  called  an- 
thropomorphites,  because  they  took  literally 
the  passage,  “ God  made  man  after  his  own 
image.”  Their  doctrine  was  called  an- 
thropomorphism. 

Anthropop'athy,  from  otvB‘uro(,  man, 
and  'ra.Bot,  passion.  A rhetorical  figure, 
by  which  some  passion  is  ascribed  to  the 
Supreme  Being  that  belongs  only  to  man. 

Anthrofoph'aoi.  from  arBeuxof,  man, 
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and  say  tv,  I eat;  cannibals.  The  practice 
is  cailed  anthropophagy. 

Anthropos'copt,  from  uvdocvvo;,  man, 
and  trxoTSeo,  I view.  The  art  of  judging 
or  discovering  man’s  character,  disposi- 
sition,  pass  ons,  and  inclinations,  from 
the  lineaments  of  his  body ; in  which 
sense  physiognomy  is  a branch  of  anthro- 
poscopy. 

Anthtl'lis,  the  kidney-vetch  • a genus 
of  20  species,  mostly  natives  of  Europe. 
IHadelphia — Decatidria.  Name  from  xtdo;, 
a flower,  and  touXo;,  a beard,  or  down, 
from  the  downy  calyces.  The  A.  vulneraria 
is  sometimes  provincially  called  Zady’s- 
fingers,  from  the  form  of  the  flower  heads. 

Anthypocon'driac,  from  ctm-vero^ov- 
tciay-cig,  not-hypochondriac.  Applied  to 
medicines  used  against  hypochondriasis. 

Anthypoph'ora,  from  avr/»  and  hypo- 
phora  { q.v.).  A rhetorical  figure,  which 
consists  in  refuting  an  objection  by  the 
opposition  of  a contrary  sentence. 

Anthyster'ic,  from  xvti,  against,  and 
vtrr'tct,  the  womb.  Counteracting  hys- 
teria. 

Antibac’chcs,  Lat.  from  o.vti  and  j3ax- 
xuos,  a foot  of  one  short  and  two  long 
syllables.  In  poetry,  a foot  of  three  syl- 
lables, first  two  long,  and  the  last  short, 
e.  g.  Smbiri. 

An'tic,  old ; usually  written  antique.  In 
architecture,  antics  are  fancies  having  no 
foundation  in  nature,  as  sphinxes,  cen- 
taurs, syrens ; representation  of  different 
sorts  of  flowers  growing  on  the  same 
stem ; grotesque  ornaments  of  all  lands, 
as  lions  and  pards  with  acanthus  tails,  or 
other  tails  than  their  own  proper  ones  ; 
human  forms  with  similar  ridiculous  ap- 
pendages. 

Anticachec'tic,  from  oLvt),  against,  and 
, of  a bad  habit  of  body.  Sub- 
stantively, applied  to  medicines  used  to 
cure  a bad  habit  of  the  constitution. 

Anticar'dium,  Lat.  from  avri,  opposite, 
and  zcc^tcc,  the  heart.  The  pit  of  the 
stomach,  or  scrobiculus  cordis. 

Anticausot'ic,  from  iyri,  against,  and 
xxtttros,  burning  fever.  Applied  to  anti- 
febrile medicines. 

An'tichrist,  from  dvr),  against,  and 
Christ.  Among  ecclesiastics,  a great  ad- 
versary of  Christianity,  who  is  to  appear 
upon  the  earth  towards  the  end  of  the 
world.  Some  place  his  capital  at  Con- 
stantinople; others  at  Jerusalem  ; others 
at  Moscow;  a few  at  London;  and  the 
generality  at  Rome. 

Antich'ronism  , from  dvr),  against,  and 
Xfsvsj,  time.  Deviation  from  the  right 
order,  or  account  of  time. 

Anticipation.  In  music,  the  obstruc- 


tion of  a chord  upon  a syncopated  note, 
to  which  it  forms  a discord. 

Anticli'max,  from  dvr),  against,  and 
xZi/xa |,  gradation.  A sentence  in  which 
the  ideas  become  less  important  towards 
the  close ; opposed  to  climax,  as — • 

“ Next  comes  Dalhousie.t.be  great  god  of  war, 

Lieutenant-Col’nel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.” 

Anticlinal,  Gr.  from  dvr),  against,  and 
xXivuv.  to  incline.  If  a range  of  hills,  or 
a valley,  be  composed  of  strata,  which  on 
the  two  sides  dip  in  opposite  directions, 
the  imaginary  line  that  lies  between  them, 
towards  which  the  strata  on  each  rise,  is 
called  the  anticlinal  axis.  In  a row  of 
houses,  with  steep  roofs,  facing  the  south, 
the  slates  represent  inclined  strata  dip- 
ping north  and  south,  and  the  ridge  is  an 
east  and  west  anticlinal  axis.  The  term 
anticlinal  is  opposed  to  synclinal. 

Anticosmet'ic,  Gr.  from  dvr), against, 
and  y.o<ru.os,  order,  beauty.  Destructive 
or  injurious  to  beauty.  Substantively, 
any  preparation  which  injures  beauty. 

Antides'ma,  the  Chinese-lattrcl : a genus 
of  East  Indian  shrubaceous  plants.  Dice- 
cia — Pentandria.  Name  dvr),  against,  and 
'hitrpca,  a bandage;  the  leaves  being  re- 
garded as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents. 

Antidota'rium,  the  old  name,  1.  fora 

dispensatory. 2.  For  a book  containing 

directions  for  preparing  medicines,  or 
antidotes. 

Antienxeahe'dral,  from  dvrs,  oppo- 
site, svvia,  nine,  and  £§|a,  side.  A term 
used  in  crystallography,  to  denote  that 
the  crystal  has  nine  faces  on  two  opposite 
sides. 

Antigcg'gler,  1 from  anti  and  guggle. 

Antigcgler,  j A small  metallic  si- 
phon, which  is  inserted  into  the  mouths 
of  casks,  or  large  bottles,  called  carboys, 
for  drawing  off  the  liquor  without  dis- 
turbing the  sediment,  or  making  any 
guggling  noise. 

Antilog'arithm,  from  anti,  against, 
and  logarithm.  The  complement  of  the 
logarithm  of  a sine,  tangent,  or  secant; 
or  the  difference  of  that  logarithm  from 
the  logarithm  of  90  degrees. 

An'tilope,  a numerous  genus  of  rumi- 
nant mammalia,  usually  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  horns,  the  nucleus 
of  which  is  bony,  without  pores  or  si- 
nuses, like  the  antlers  of  the  stag.  The 
most  remarkable  species  are  the  gazelle, 
springboc,  plunging -antelope,  rock-springer, 
alyazel,  chamois,  gnu,  and  nxjlyuu.  The 
name  is  corrupted  from  antholops,  from 
ctvQo;,  a flower,  andani,,an  eye.  Flowery- 
eyed  or  beautiful-eyed  ; the  beauty  of  the 
eye  in  the  animal  of  this  genus  being  pro- 
verbial, especially  in  oriental  countriea. 
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Antimonic  acid,  the  sesquioxide  of  an- 
timony (Sb*  -4-  0s).  It  combines  with 
alkalies  in  definite  proportions,  and  forms 
salts,  which  are  called  antimoniates. 

Antimoniods  acid,  the  deutoxide  of 
antimony  (Sb  4-  0s),  which  combines  in 
definite  proportions  with  alkalies,  and 
forms  salts,  called  antimonites. 

Antimony,  a metal  but  rarely  found 
native.  It  is  usually  combined  with  sul- 
phur in  the  state  of  a sesquisulphuret, 
usually  called  crude  antimony,  while  the 
metal  itself  is  called  regains  of  antimony. 
The  metal  is  of  a bluish-white  colour, 
crystalline  texture,  and  brittle.  Sp.  gr. 
6'7  ; fuses  at  810°.  At  a high  heat  it  ox- 
idates rapidly,  forming  the  white  crystals 
called  argentine  flowers  of  antimony.  With 
tartaric  acid  it  forms  tartar-emetic.  Among 
oriental  ladies,  the  powdered  sulphuret 
(properly  sesquisulphuret,  which  is  the 
common  ore  of  the  metal),  is  used  as  a 
paint  for  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows. 
See  Alcohol.  It  is  extensively  used  as 
an  alloy,  e.  g.  in  type-metal,  bell-metal, 
Britannia-metal,  specula-metal,  &c.  Even 
its  fumes  render  gold  brittle,  which,  with 
other  things,  led  the  alchemists  to  assign 
it  a royal  lineage,  and  call  it  by  the  title 
of  regulus,  or  the  little  king. 

The  Latin  name  of  antimony  is  sti- 
bium; hence  the  chemical  symbol  Sb., 
but  the  etymology  of  the  modem  name 
is  uncertain.  The  term  antunonium  is 
low  Latin,  which  some  writers  suppose 
to  have  been  formed  from  anti,  and  Er. 
tnoine,  a monk,  from  the  ludicrous  story 
related  by  Furetiere  of  Basil  Valentine, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  metal  about  1620.  He 
was  a monk,  and  practised  as  a physi- 
cian. By  way  of  experiment,  he  gave 
some  hogs  a dose  of  some  preparation 
of  the  metal,  and  observed  that  after 
they  -were  well  purged,  they  imme- 
diately fattened.  Imagining  that  the 
effect  on  his  brother-monks  would  be 
the  same-,  he  administered  to  them  a 
similar  dose.  Unlike  the  hogs,  the 
monks,  however,  did  not  get  fat — they 
died  of  the  experiment.  The  substance 
thenceforth  obtained  the  name  of  anti- 
moine,  which  is  still  the  French  name, 
and  may  be  translated  antimonk. 
Antin'omians,  a sect  who  maintain 
that  virtue  and  good  works  are  unneces- 
sary under  the  gospel  dispensation — that 
faith  is  sufficient  for  salvation.  Name 
from  «»«,  against,  and  tccvo;,  law,  the 
law  being  of  no  use  or  obligation. 

Antin'ocs,  a figure  inserted  into  the 
consellation  aquila,  from  Antinous,  the 
favourite  youth  of  Adrian. 

Anti'ochian.  The  Antiochian  sect  or 
academy  was  founded  by  Antiochus  a 
philosopher,  contemporary  with  Cicero. 
He  attempted  to  reconcile  the  doctrines 


of  the  different  schools . but  was  really  a 
Stoic. — Antiochian  epoch,  a method  of 
computing  time  from  the  proclamation  of 
liberty  granted  to  the  city  of  Antioch, 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

Antipar'allel,  from  anti  and  parallel, 
opposite.  Applied  to  lines  w'hich  make 
equal  angles  with  other  lines,  but  in  a 
contrary  order ; also  to  lines  running  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Antip'athy,  from  oitr),  against,  and 
trxBoi,  an  affection.  In  pathology , disgust 
and  horror  at  the  presence  of  particular 
objects,  with  great  restlessness  or  faint- 
ing ; e.  g.  the  aversion  of  some  persons  to 
cats,  toads,  vipers,  &c. ; to  the  smell  of 
roses,  the  sound  of  music ; to  the  sight  of 
a drawn  sword,  as  in  James  I.,  or  the 
rattling  of  a carriage  along  a bridge,  as 
in  Feter  the  Great,  all  of  which  depend 
on  some  peculiar  idiosyncrasy ; but  in 
what  such  idiosyncrasy  consists  is  not 
yet  explained. — In  ethics,  hatred  (against 
persons),  aversion  (against  things),  re- 
pungnancy  (.against  actions). — In  physics, 
a contrariety  in  the  properties  of  matter, 
e.  g.  oil  and  water. 

Anti  per  istai.'tic,  from  anti  and  peris- 
taltic. Applied  to  an  inverted  action  of 
the  intestines,  by  which  their  contonts 
are  urged  upwards:  opposed  to  peristaltic. 

Antipblogis'tic,  from  anti  and  phlogis- 
tic (q.  v.),  counteracting  heat.  A term  ap- 
plied to  those  means,  whether  medicinal 
or  regiminal,  which  tend  to  reduce  inflam- 
mation. 

Antiph'onary,  a service  book  in  Cath- 
olic churches,  containing  whatever  is  said 
or  sung  in  the  choir,  except  the  lessons : 
called  also  a responsary. 

Antiph'ony,  from  ctvn,  opposite,  and 
tfoivg,  sound.  The  answer  made  by  one 
choir  to  another,  when  the  psalm  or  an- 
them is  sung  between  two.  It  sometimes 
also  denotes  that  species  of  psalmody 
wherein  the  congregation,  being  divided 
into  two  parts,  repeat  the  psalm,  verse 
for  verse,  alternately ; in  contradistinc- 
tion to  symphony,  where  the  whole  con- 
gregation sing  together.  In  a more  mo- 
dern sense,  antiphony  denotes  a kind  of 
composition  made  of  several  verses  ex- 
tracted out  of  different  psalms,  adapted 
to  express  the  mystery  solemnized  on  the 
occasion. 

Antiprax'ia,  a.vTirr$a.*icL,  antipraxy.  A 
contrariety  of  action  or  affection  in  simi- 
lar things,  as  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  one 
leg  and  paralysis  of  those  of  the  other. 

Antipto'sis,  uvriTTUtn;-  In  grammar, 
the  putting  of  one  case  for  another. 

An'tiqcary,  from  antiquarius,  from  an- 
tiquus,  oldest  (qudsi  ab  ante  et  ovum).  A 
person  who  studies  and  searches  after 
monuments  and  remains  of  antiquity, 
as  old  medals,  books,  statues,  sculptures. 
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and  inscriptions,  and  in  general  whatever 
may  afford  any  light  into  antiquity.  The 
title  has  also  been  given  to  keepers  of  cabi- 
nets of  antiquities  ; e.  g.  Henry  VIH.  gave 
John  Leland  the  title  of  his  Antiquary. 
The  monks  who  were  employed  in  making 
new  copies  of  old  books,  before  the  art  of 
printing,  were  also  called  Antiquarii. 
Under  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  London,  was 
founded. 

Antiquated,  grown  old.  In  conchology, 
“ longitudinally  furrowed,  but  interrupted 
by  transverse  furrows,  as  if  the  shell  had 
acquired  new  growth  at  each  furrow.” 

An'tiqce,  from  antiquus,  first.  Gene- 
rally, something  that  is  very  old  ; but  the 
term  is  chiefly  used  by  sculptors,  painters, 
and  architects,  to  denote  such  pieces  of 
their  different  arts  as  were  made  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Homans ; e.  g.  antique 
busts,  antique  vases,  &c.  Works  of  art 
dated  after  the  sixth  century  are  ancient, 
but  not  antique. 

Antiq'uity,  ancient  times : Lat.  anti- 
quitas  (v.  supra),  from  the  root  ante, 
before.  The  term  is  generally  used  in 
the  plural — antiquities,  comprehending  all 
that  remains  of  ancient  times,  e.  g.  monu- 
ments, coins,  inscriptions,  edifices,  litera- 
ture, offices,  habiliments,  weapons,  man- 
ners, ceremonies.  Scholars,  ho-wever, 
distinguish  between  antiquities  and  archce- 
ology : the  former  relating  to  the  middle 
ages,  the  latter  to  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Antirrhi'neje,  a small  division  of 
plants  in  the  natural  system.  Type,  the 
Antirrhinum  (snapdragon)  of  Linnaeus. 
See  Antirrhinum. 

Antirrhi'num,  the  generic  name  of  the 
ulaut  snapdragon,  or  calves' -snout,  of  which 
fluellen,  or  female  speedwell,  and  toad- 
flax, are  species.  Didynamia — Angiosper- 
mia.  Name,  ccvne^ivov,  from  wr)  and 
{iv,  the  nose,  in  allusion  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  flower  to  the  nose  of  a calf. 

An'tisaebata'rians,  a sect  who  oppose 
the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath: 
hence  the  name,  from  anti  and  Sabbath. 

Antis'cians,  Lat.  Antiscii,  from  dvr), 
opposite,  and  traux,,  a shadow.  Those  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  who,  living  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  their  sha- 
dows at  noon  are  thrown  in  contrary 
directions ; and  from  this  circumstance 
the  epithet  is  applied. 

Antisep'tic,  from  dvr),  against,  and 
ar.rrog,  putrid.  A term  applied  to  such 
substances  as  have  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  substances  from 
passing  into  a state  of  putrefaction,  and 
of  obviating  putrefaction  whon  already 
begun;  as  culinary  salt, nitre,  spices, and 
sugar.  The  term  is  also  applied  by  phy- 
sicians to  medicines  used  to  correct  the 


tendency  to  putrescency,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  in 
certain  malignant  diseases.  Thus,  cin 
chona,  alcohol,  camphor,  and  some  other 
substances,  are  named  antiseptics. 

Antispasis,  from  dvr),  against,  and 
arrcuti,  to  draw.  In  pathology,  a revul- 
sion of  the  humours  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another. 

An'TisPASiio'Dic,from  d vr), against,  and 
ffrcairfjeog,  a spasm.  An  antispasmodic 
medicine  properly  means  one  which  has 
the  power  of  allaying  spasms  of  the  mus- 
cles ; the  term,  however,  is  usually  ex- 
tended to  those  medicines  which  allay 
severe  pain,  from  any  cause  unconnected 
with  inflammation ; and  hence  it  is  not 
easy  to  draw  the  line  between  anti- 
spasmodics  and  narcotics. 

Antis'tasis,  avrurroung-  The  defence 
of  an  action,  founded  on  the  consideration 
that,  if  It  had  been  omitted,  worse  would 
have  ensued : called  by  Latin  writers 
comparativum  argumentum. 

AnTISTO'CHEON,  dvr)tmil%UOV.  In 
grammar,  the  using  of  one  letter  instead 
of  another,  as  olli  for  illi. 

Antistragus,  in  anatomy,  the  process 
of  the  external  ear  opposite  (anti)  the 
tragus  tq.  v.) , and  behind  the  meatus  au- 
ditorius,  or  ear-passage. 

Antistro'phe,  i from  dvr),  opposite. 

Antistro'pht,  ) and  ar{i<faj,  to  turn. 
Reciprocal  conversion.  In  grammar,  a 
figure  by  which  two  things,  mutually  de- 
pending upon  each  other,  are  reciprocally 
converted ; e.  g.  the  master  of  the  servant, 
the  servant  of  the  master.  In  lyric poetry , 
that  part  of  a song  and  dance,  in  use 
among  the  ancients,  which  was  performed 
before  the  altar,  in  turning  from  east  to 
west ; in  opposition  to  strophe.  See  Ode. 
Strophe. 

Antithesis,  avrtQi/ng,  of  dvr)  and 
(9-s trig-  In  rhetoric,  an  opposition  of  words, 
or  sentiments,  as, — 

“Liberty  with  laws,  and  government  with- 
out oppression 

Antit'raous,  Lat.  from  anti  and  tragus. 
An  eminence  on  the  outer  ear,  opposite 
the  tragus. 

AN'TiTRiNiTA'RiAM,from  anti  and  trini- 
tarian. One  who  denies  the  existence  of 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead ; opposed  to 
trinitarian.  The  antitrinitarians  of  mo- 
dern times  are  understood  to  be  the  Soci- 
nians,  otherwise  called  Unitarians. 

An'tittpe,  from  dvr)  and  rvrrcg,  type, 
or  pattern.  A figure  corresponding  to 
some  other  figure,  type,  or  pattern.  The 
term  is  chiefly  used  by  theologians  ; but 
it  may  be  understood  to  mean  generally 
anything  formed  according  to  a model,  or 
pattern.  In  the  Greek  liturgy,  the  sacra- 
mental bread  and  wine  are  called  anti- 
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types,  meaning  thereby  similitudes,  in  a 
theological  sense. 

Antit'hopal,  Gr.  from  dv n.  against, 
and  roterttv,  to  turn.  A term  in  botany, 
used  when  in  a seed  the  radicle  of  the 
embryo  is  turned  to  the  end  farthest  away 
from  the  hilum,  which,  indeed,  is  the 
normal  position,  if  the  development  of  an 
ovule  be  rightly  understood. 

Antizym'ic,  from  dvr)  and  gufzoa,  to 
ferment.  Applied  to  whatever  prevents 
fermentation. 

An'tlia,  an  ancient  machine,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  our  pump  ; called  by 
the  Greeks  atvr ?Jov,  from  eivrhu,  to  draw 
water.  In  astronomy, the  Antlia  pneuma- 
tics, or  pneumatic  pump, is  anew asterism 
formed  by  De  la  Caille,  out  of  a few  stars, 
between  Hydra  and  Argo  Navis.  In 
entomology , the  oral  instrument  of  Lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  in  which  the  ordinary 
trophi,  or  instruments  of  manducation  are 
replaced  by  a spiral,  bipartite,  tubular 
apparatus,  and  appendages  for  suction. 

AxTosiAN'DRiANS.asect  of  rigid  Luther- 
ans are  so  denominated,  because  they 
opposed  the  doctrines  of  Osiander. 

An'trum,  Lat.  a cave,  from  czvroo;. 
This  term  is  applied  by  anatomists  to 
many  cavities,  but  especially  the  maxil- 
lary sinus,  situated  above  the  molar  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw.  The  term  wa3  formerly 
used  by  botanists  to  denote  such  hollow 
fruits  as  the  apple. 

Antrvs'tions.  In  history,  a class  of 
people  among  the  Tranks,  who  were  the 
personal  vassals  of  the  kings  and  counts. 
The  word  seems  to  be  formed  from  the 
same  root  as  our  word  trust. 

Anu'bis,  a symbolical  deity  of  the 
Egyptians,  regarded  as  a faithful  compa- 
nion of  Osiris  and  Isis.  He  had  temples 
and  priests  consecrated  to  him,  but  was 
only  an  ugly  dog  after  all. 

A'ncs,  Lat.  the  termination  of  the 
rectum.  In  conehology,  a depression  of  the 
posterior  side  near  the  hinge  of  bivalves, 
in  botany,  the  posterior  opening  of  a mo- 
nopetalous  flower.  In  entomology , the  last 
two  segments  of  the  abdomen. 

An'vil,  a mass  of  iron, having  a smooth 
and  nearly  flat  top  sin-face  of  steel,  upon 
which  blacksmiths,  and  various  other 
artificers,  forge  metals  with  the  hammer. 
Blacksmiths  place  their  anvils  upon  a 
wooden  block  ; but  cutlers  and  file-makers 
fasten  theirs  to  a large  block  of  stone. 
The  old  English  name  is  anvclt,  from  on 
and' build  (Belg.)  to  shape;  hence,  on- 
build,  anbceld,  anvclt,  anvilt,  anvil,  that  on 
which  things  are  shaped. 

Axxiety,  anxietas.  In  medical  language, 
this  term  is  applied  to  a painful  restless- 
ness and  inquietude, usually  accompanied 
with  a sense  of  weight  in  the  precordial 
region. 


Ao'ni  an,  pertaining  to  Aonia,  in  Bceotia. 

The  Aonian  font  was  Aganippe,  at  the 
bottom  of  Mount  Helicon,  near  Thebes, 
and  sacred  to  the  Muses,  which  were 
therefore  called  Aonides. 

A'orist,  from  acettrro;,  indefinite.  In 
grammar,  a tense  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
language,  expressing  action  in  an  inde- 
terminate manner,  without  regard  to  past, 
present  or  future. 

Aor'ta,  from  ctoorr,,  an  ark,  or  chest. 

The  principal  trunk  of  the  arterial  system, 
called  also  the  magna  arteria.  It  proceeds 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
gives,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
to  all  the  other  arteries,  except  the  pul- 
monary. In  mammalia  and  in  birds,  it  is  j 
single ; in  most  reptiles,  and  in  cephalo- 
pods,  double  ; and  triple  in  crustaceous. 

Aoc'ta,  the  paper-mulberry  tree  ( brous - 
sonetia  papyrifera).  It  is  found  in  Japan 
and  Otaheite. 

Apag'oge,  1 from  are,  from,  and  ay  a, 

Ar.AG'oGv, .’  to  drive.  1.  In  logic,  a kind 
of  argument  wherein  the  greater  extreme 
is  evidently  contained  in  the  medium, but 
the  medium  not  so  evidently  in  the  lesser 
extreme,  as  not  to  require  further  proof. 

2.  In  mathematics,  a.  passage  from  one 

proportion  to  another,  when  the  first, 
having  been  demonstrated,  is  employed 

in  proving  others. 3.  In  the  Athenian 

law,  the  carrying  of  a criminal  taken  in 
the  act,  to  a magistrate ; or  when  this  was 
impracticable,  taking  the  magistrate  to 
the  criminal. 

Apagog'ical  {See  ApogogeI.  An  apo- 
gogical  demonstration  is  an  indirect  proof, 
which  consists  in  showing  the  absurdity 
of  the  contrary, 

Apag'ynous,  Gr.  from  a.ra.%,  once,  an.l 
yvvr,,  a female.  A term  applied  to  plants 
that  fructify  only  once,  and  perish  imme- 
diately after  they  flower. 

Ap'alcs,  a Linntean  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects. 

Ap'anage,  an  allowance  to  younger 
branches  of  a sovereign  family  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  country.  In  ordinary 
cases,  it  descends  to  the  children  of  the 
prince  who  enjoys  it. 

APAX'THROPY,froma,neg,anda>5fi^rsj, 

man.  A species  of  nielaucholy  character- 
ised by  a dislike  of  society. 

Aparith'mesis  (ara.zi9fzr.iri;).  In  rhe- 
toric, an  answer  to  a protesis. 

Ap'atht,  from  a,  neg,  and  rado;,  affec- 
tion. In  the  Stoic  philosophy,  an  utter 
privation  of  passion,  and  an  insensibility 
to  pain,  which  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
wisdom.  In  medicine,  a morbid  suspen- 
sion of  the  natural  passions  and  feelings. 

Ap'atite,  a native  phosphate  of  lime, 
constituting  a genus  of  brittle  minerals; 
green,  blue,  red,  brown,  and  yellow 
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colours,  occurring  both  crystallised  and 
massive.  Finest  specimens  found  in  Devon 
and  Corn-wall. 

Apatc'ka,  a genus  of  butterflies  (lepi- 
doptera  dinrna),  of  which  the  “ purple 
emperor”  is  a species. 

Apatu'ria,  an  Athenian  festival  which 
took  place  in  October,  and  continued  three 
days.  On  this  occasion  children  accom- 
panied their  fathers,  that  their  names 
might  be  entered  on  the  public  register. 

Ape,  a popular  name  extended  to  all  the 
tribe  of  monkeys  and  baboons  ( quadra - 
mania,  Cuv.,  which  comprehends  the 
si  mice  and  lemurs  of  Lin.),  but  more  espe- 
cially to  those  species  which  have  no  tail ; 
those  having  tails  being  called  baboons: 
the  gibbons  are  examples  of  the  fust,  and 
the  patras  of  the  latter. 

Afe'ak,  in  nautical  language,  perpendi- 
cular. See  Anchor. 

Ape'rient,  Lat.  aperiens,  opening. 
Mildly  laxative  or  deobstruent. 

Aper'tor,  Lat.  from  aperio,  to  open. 
The  muscle  which  raises  the  upper  eyelid 
is  sometimes  called  apertor  oculi,  the  eye- 
opener. 

Ap'erture,  from  aperbus,  open.  An 
opening.  In  geometry,  the  space  between 
two  right  lines  which  meet  in  a point  and 
form  an  angle.  In  optics,  a round  hole  in 
a turned  bit  of  wood,  or  plate  of  tin, 
placed  within  a telescope  or  microscope, 
near  the  object-glass,  by  which  more  rays 
are  admitted,  and  a more  distinct  appear- 
ance of  the  object  is  obtained. 

Apet'alocs,  from  a,  without,  and 
riraXov,  a petal.  Applied  to  flowers  that 
want  the  corolla. 

Apet'alose,  i Lat.  apetalus,  without  pe- 

Apet'alocs,  j tal.  Applied  to  flowers 
which  have  no  corolla. 

Aph.£'resis.  See  Afheresis. 

Aph^'recs,  from  d.q.oucii't  ,to  take  away. 
The  removal  of  a vowel  from  the  begin- 
ning of  a word,  as  ’tis,  for  it  is,  ’bide,  for 
abide.  See  also  Apheresis. 

Aphanip'tera,  from  dpctvr,tr,  obscure, 
and  "T-oav,  wing.  An  order  of  apterous 
haustellate  insects,  having  perfect  rudi- 
mental  wings,  and  undergoing  a meta- 
morphosis like  that  of  the  tipaliclce,  or 
crane-flies. 

Aph'anite,  a mineral  included  among 
the  rocks,  which  the  older  mineralogists 
tailed  corneianes , or  lapis  corneus  trape- 
zius. The  predominant  principle  is  am- 
phibole.  Name  a.,  not,  and  tpocivu,  to 
appear,  in  allusion  to  the  homogenous 
appearance  of  the  rock. 

Aphelexis,  a genus  of  superb  flowering 
shrubs, natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
elass  syngenesia,  order  pol.  superflua. 

Aphe'lion,  j dtpr.Xicv  of  deco,  and  vXiof, 

AruE'LicM, ) the  sun.  That  point  in 


the  orbit  of  a planet  at  which  it  is  at  the 
farthest  distance  from  the  sun  that  it  can 
be:  opposed  to  perihelion. 

Aphelxia,  from  ctMkxoi,  to  abstract. 
Revery : a genus  of  diseases  of  which 
there  are  three  species.  A.  socors,  absence 
of  mind,  A.  intent  a,  abstraction  of  mind, 
and  A.  otiosa,  brown  study. 

Aphe'resis,  j from  daro,  and  to 

Apheresis,  1 take.  In  grammar,,  the 
taking  of  a letter  or  syllable  from  the  be- 
ginning of  a word ; e.  g.  to  write  mittere 
for  omittere.  In  surgery,  amputation. 

Aph'ides,  j the  second  family  of  honaop- 

Aphid'ii,  ) terous  hemiptera,  in  the 
system  of  Cuvier ; typical  genus,  aphis  ot 
Linnwus. 

Aphidiph'agi,  a family  of  irimerous 
coleoptera.  Name,  from  the  cirumstance 
of  their  feeding  on  aphides  (aphid ii  and 
tpocyej,  to  eat).  The  cow-bug  and  lady- 
bug  belong  to  this  family,  and  are  well 
known  to  gardeners. 

A'phis,  the  pucer  on,  vine-f retter,  or  plant- 
louse.  A genus  of  homopterous  hemip- 
teia,  and  the  type  of  the  family  aphid  ii  or 
aphides , which  is  simply  the  plural  of 
aphis. 

Aphlogis'tic,  flameless,  from  a,  not, 
and  <p\oyi<rro; , inflammable.  An  aphlo- 
gistic  lamp  is  one  in  which  a coil  of  pla- 
tinum wire  is  kept  in  a state  of  ignition 
by  vapour  of  alcohol  or  ether,  without 
flame. 

ArHo'niA,a<p&>vi«,  speechless.  Aphony; 
a suppression  or  total  loss  of  voice. 

Aphrodi'sia,  in  archaeology,  festivals 
kept  in  honour  of  Venus  j). 

Aphrodi'ta,  \ the  sea-mouse,  a genus  of 

Afhrodi'te,  j articulata,  of  the  order 
dorsibranchiata  (Cuv.)  Name,  a.'0eobirr, , 
Venus,  in  allusion  to  the  splendid  colour- 
ing of  some  of  the  species,  e.  g.  the 
aphrodita  aculeata  of  Lin. 

Aph'tha,  oc.Q9ai,  the  thrush.  A disease 
which  shows  itself  in  small  white  ulcers 
upon  the  tongue,  gums,  inside  of  the  lips, 
and  palate,  resembling  particles  of  curdled 
milk. 

Aphtl'lose,  ) Lat.  dphyllus,ot  oc,QvX\ov, 
Aphstl'lous,  j leafless.  Applied  to  parts 
of  plants  when  altogether  void  of  leaves, 
as  an  aphylous  stem.  Plants  which  are 
devoid  of  leaves  are  naturally  arranged 
under  one  head,  aphyllce  plantce. 

Apia'ce.$,  Lat.  apium,  parsley.  A name 
recently  proposed  to  replace  that  of  urn 
bellifene. 

Apia'ri.e,  a tribe  of  honey-making  hy- 
menoptera,  of  -which  the  apis,  or  garden- 
bee  is  the  type. 

Apias'ter,  the  bird  otherwise  called  th< 
bee- eater ; a species  of  merops,  Lin.  It 
resembles  the  swallow.  Name,  from  apit 
a bee 
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Apic'clated,  from  apex,  a sharp  point. 
Leaves,  &e.  terminating  suddenly  in  a 
point  are  so  called. 

Apioc'rinite,  the  pear-encrinite  ( apio - 
crinites  rotundus),  the  pear-like  remains 
of  which  are  plentifully  found  near  Bath. 

When  living,  the  roots  of  the  apio- 
crinites  rotundus  were  confluent,  and 
formed  a thin  pavement  at  this  place 
over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  from  which 
their  stems  and  branches  rose  into  a 
thick  submarine  forest,  composed  of 
these  beautiful  zoophytes. 

A'pion,  a genus  of  tetramerous  coleop- 
tera,  of  the  attelabide  tribe.  Name,  from 
i'Ticv • a pear,  which  the  insects  some- 
what resemble  in  form. 

A'pis.  1.  The  honey-bee  ; a genus  of 
aculeate  hymenoptera,  of  the  family  an- 
thophila.  This  extensive  genus  is  divided 
into  two  tribes,  the  andrenetce  and  apia- 
ries ; the  honey-bee,  par  excellence,  or  apis 
of  Latreille,  belongs  to  the  latter.  Name, 
from  a,,  without,  and  erovs,  a foot,  “ qubd 
sine  pedibus  nascemtur” — plural,  apidee. 

2.  In  mythology,  a bull,  worshipped 

by  the  Egyptians,  especially  at  Memphis. 
He  was  required  to  be  black,  and  was 
changed  every  twenty-five  years. 

Apis'tes,  Gr.  from  amtrroi , treacherous. 
A genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes,  remarkable 
for  a strong  suborbital  spine,  with  which 
they  are  apt  to  inflict  severe  wounds 
when  incautiously  handled. 

A'pirst,  the  herb  celery:  a genus,  pen- 
tandria : digynia.  Name,  Celtic,  apon. 
water,  in  reference  to  the  places  where  it 
naturally  grows.  The  A.  grareolens,  or 
smallage,  is  the  origin  of  our  garden  ce- 
lery. Among  the  older  botanists,  apium 
was  the  generic  name  of  the  herb  parsley. 
See  Petroselinem. 

Aplan'tic,  from  «,  not,  and  rrXavaro, 
to  wander,  free  from  error.  Applied  to 
those  optical  instruments  in  which  the 
spherical  aberration  is  completely  cor- 
rected : distinct  from  achromatic. 

Aplo'.me,  a mineral  of  a deep  orange 
colour,  found  in  Siberia  and  New  Holland. 
It  is  usually  regarded  as  a variety  of  gar- 
net ; but  the  primitive  form  of  the  crystal 
is  a cube,  and  not  a dodecahedron.  Name, 
from  ocirXooi,  simple,  in  allusion  to  its 
crystalline  structure. 

Aplys'ia,  the  sea-hare : a genus  of  mol- 
lusca,of theorder  Tectibranchiata.  Name, 
from  ct,  not,  and  rXvvu,  to  make  clean,  in 
allusion  to  the  power  possessed  by  some 
of  the  species  of  throwing  out  an  acrid 
and  deep  purple  humour  when  in  danger. 
The  English  name  is  taken  from  the  form 
of  the  tentacula,  which  are  four  in  number, 
being  folded  so  as  to  resemble  the  ears 
of  a hare. 

Apocalypse,  from  acxoxaXuxroi,  I reveal. 


Kevelation  : the  name  of  one  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  written  according 
to  Irenacus,  a.d  9G,  in  the  island  of  Patmos, 
w hither  St.  John  had  been  banished  by 
the  emperor  Domitian.  Anciently  there 
were  numerous  books  published  under 
the  same  name. 

Apocar'pous,  Gr.  from  asms,  from,  and 
xa.ee: o;,  fruit.  The  term  is  employed 
when  the  carpels  of  a flower  either  do 
not  adhere  at  all,  or  when  they  adhere 
only  by  the  ovaries. 

Apocrisary,  from  a-roxeim;,  answer. 
Anciently  a resident  in  an  imperial  city, 
in  the  name  of  a foreign  church,  or 
bishop  answering  to  the  modem  nuncio. 

Apoc'rtpha,  from  arro  and  rrru, 
I hide.  The  apocrypha,  or  apocryphal 
books,  are  those  writings  not  admitted 
into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  being  either 
not  acknowledged  as  divine,  or  regarded 
as  spurious.  When  the  Jews  published 
their  sacred  books,  they  gave  the  appella- 
tions of  canonical  and  divine  only  to  those 
which  were  then  made  public  ; while  such 
as  still  remained  in  their  archives  were 
denominated  apocryphal,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  were  not  pub- 
lished. 

Apocyn'ace.e,  a family  of  plants  of 
which  the  genus  apocynum  is  the  type. 

Apocynum,  the  plant  dog's-bane:  a genus 
pentandria;  digynia.  Name,  aero  and 
xvuv,  a dog ; it  was  anciently  believed  to 
be  poisonous  to  dogs. 

Ap'oda,  the  second  order  of  the  Echino- 
dermata,  comprising  but  a small  number 
of  animals,  closely  related  to  the  Holo- 
thurite ; but  which  want  the  vesicular 
feet  of  that  order.  The  body  is  invested 
with  a coriaceous  unarmed  skin.  From 
a,  without,  and  -rovg,  a foot. 

Ap'ode,  an  animal  without  feet  and 
cro'jg).  The  apodes  of  older  travellers  were 
birds  without  feet,  which  supported  them- 
selves on  trees  bv  means  of  their  hooked 
bills. 

Apodtte'rium,  Gr.  from  x-ro$v!r9xi,  to 
strip  one’s  self.  That  part  in  the  pales- 
tra, or  bath,  in  ancient  architecture,  for 
undressing  before  bathing,  or  engaging 
in  gymnastic  exercises. 

Ap'oqee,  from  aixo  and  yr,,  the  earth. 
That  point  of  the  moon's  orbit  in  which 
she  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
earth  : opposed  to  perigee. 

When  the  earth  was  regarded  as  the 
centre  of  the  system,  the  terms  apogee 
and  perigee  were  applicable  to  the 
places  of  all  the  planets,  and  also  of 
the  sun,  with  respect  to  their  variable 
distances  from  the  earth ; but  now  these 
terms  are  referrible  to  the  moon  only. 
What  was  formerly  the  sun’s  apogee  is 
therefore,  in  strictness,  the  earth’s  aph * 
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lion,  and  the  perigee  of  the  former  has 

become  the  perihelion  of  the  latter. 

Apollina'rians,  a Christian  sect  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  Apollinaris,  bishop 
of  Laodicea,  in  the  fourth  century,  who 
maintained  that  the  body  of  Christ  was 
endowed  with  a sensitive,  but  not  with  a 
rational  soul ; and  that  the  divine  nature 
supplied  the  place  of  the  intellectual 
principle  in  man. 

Apollo.  In  mythology,  the  god  of  medi- 
cine, music,  and  the  fine  arts,  of  the 
Greeks  apd  Romans.  Cicero  mentions 
four  deities  of  this  name ; three  of  Grecian, 
and  one  of  Egyptian  origin ; the  last  the 
Great  Apollo.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  is 
reckoned  in  the  first  class  of  ancient  sta- 
tues, and  takes  its  name  from  having  been 
placed  in  the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican, 
at  Rome,  by  Pope  Julius  II.  The  artist 
is  unknown. 

Ap'olog oe , from  oexe , and Xoycs , speech . 
A relation  of  fictitious  events,  differing 
from  a parable  in  this;  the  parable  is 
drawn  from  events  among  men,  and  is 
therefore  supposed  probable ; the  apologue 
may  relate  the  supposed  actions  of  brutes 
or  inanimate  things  ; and  therefore  does 
not  require  to  be  supported  by  probability ; 
e.  g.  JEsop’s  fables  are  in  general  apo- 
logues. 

Ap'onecro'sis,  from  axo,  and  ytvgov, 
a tendon.  A tendinous  expansion. 

Apofh'yge,  \ from  xxo  and  (pvyv),  flight. 

Apoph'tgy,  ) In  anhiteeture,  a concave 
quadrantal  moulding  joining  the  shaft  of 
a column  to  the  base,  and  connecting  the 
top  of  the  shaft  to  the  fillet  under  the 
astragal ; the  small  facia,  or  bend,  at  the 
top  and  base  of  the  shaft  of  columns. 

Apophyl'lite,  a mineral  called  also 
Ichthyophthalmite,  or  fish-eye  - stone. 
Its  constituents  are  silica  and  lime,  with 
a small  proportion  of  potash.  It  occurs 
both  massive  and  crystallised  in  the 
secondary  trap  rocks  of  the  Hebrides  and 
Iceland.  Name  xxa  and  cpuXXot,  a leaf, 
in  reference  to  its  tendency  to  exfoliate. 

Apoph'tsis,  6tT0$umt,  a process.  1.  In 
anatomy,  a process,  projection,  or  protu- 
berance of  a bone,  or  other  part,  other- 
wise called  appendix,  and  differing  from 
epiphysis. 2.  In  botany,  a fleshy  tuber- 

cle under  the  basis  of  the  pericarp  of  some 
mosses. 

Ap'oflexy,  from  etrorXr^ix.,  a stroke. 
A sudden  deprivation  of  all  the  powers  of 
sense  and  voluntary  motion,  the  action 
of  the  heart  continuing,  as  well  as  the 
respiration,  which  is  often  accompanied 
with  a stertorous  sound. 

Ap'orobran'chians,  | Gr.  from  ctro^ue, 

Ap'orobraxchia'ta,  ) I want,and,3^ay- 
Xioj,  gills.  A name  applied  by  Latreille 
to  an  order  of  Arachnida,  which  are 


destitute  of  stigmata  on  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

Ap'oron,  dxooov,  a problem  difficult  to 
resolve,  and  which  has  never  been  re- 
solved, though  not  in  itself  impossible ; 
e.  g.  the  squaring  of  the  circle.  Among 
the  ancients,  when  a question  was  pro- 
posed which  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
put  could  not  solve,  the  answer  was 
ccxoei co,  I cannot  see  through  it.  The 
term  aporon  has  also  been  used  generally 
for  whatever  was  inexplicable. 

ArosE'pEDix,  oexo,  from,  and  <rr,xtdaiv , 
product  of  putrefaction.  A peculiar  crys- 
tallised substance  obtained  from  putrid 
cheese. 

Ap'osiope'sis,  a rhetorical  figure,  after- 
wards called  relicency  and  suppression,  and 
which  consists  in  the  person  really  speak- 
ing of  a thing  at  the  time  that  he  makes 
a show  as  if  he  would  say  nothing  of  it. 
From  xxom^txccai,  to  be  silent. 

A-posterio'ri,  posteriori,  after.  Argu- 
ments a-posteriori  are  drawn  from  effects, 
consequences,  or  facts, ; in  distinction  to 
arguments  a-priori,  which  are  from  causes 
previously  known. 

Apos'tle,  i xxocroXog,  a messenger 
used  to  denote  one  of  the  disciples  com 
missioned  by  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  the 
gospel.  According  to  Theodoret,  “ those 
who  are  now  bishops  were  called  apostles  ” 
in  the  primitive  ages.  In  the  Greek  liturgy, 
the  term  apostle  means  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  printed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  read  in  the  churches  through 
the  course  of  the  year 

Apostles’  Creed.  A confession  of  faith, 
formerly  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up 
by  the  Apostles  themselves. 

Apostol'ic,  in  the  primitive  church,  was 
an  appellation  given  to  all  such  churches- 
as  were  founded  by  the  Apostles,  and  even 
to  the  bishops  of  those  churches,  as  the 
reputed  successors  of  the  Apostles.  These 
were  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem. 

Apostol'ics,  certain  sects  of  Christians 
who  pretended  to  imitate  the  practices  of 
the  Apostles,  abstaining  from  marriage, 
wine,  flesh,  pecuniary  reward,  &c. 

Aposu'ra,  a tribe  of  nocturnal  lepido- 
ptera,  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
feet  on  the  anal  segment  of  the  body  of 
the  larvae ; whence  the  name,  a.,  neg. , and 
revs,  a foot. 

Apothe'ca,  xxo6r,xr,,  a repository.  In 
ancient  architecture,  a storehouse  for  oil, 
wine,  &c. 

Apothecary,  from  uxodr,xri,  a reposi- 
tory. On  the  Continent,  and  formerly 
in  this  country,  the  functions  of  tbi 
apothecary  consisted  in  compounding  and 
dispensing  the  prescriptions  of  the  phj 
sician  and  surgeon ; but  now  the  term 
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is  applied  to  practitioners  in  medicine 
■who  deal  also  in  drugs.  The  apothecaries 
of  old  times  were  allied  with  the  grocers  ; 
but  having  separated  from  them,  they 
were  incorporated  by  a charter  from 
James  I. 

Apothe'osis.  In  archeeology , a ceremony 
whereby  emperors  and  great  men  were 
ranked  among  the  gods,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  erection  of  temples  and  the 
institution  of  sacrifices  to  the  new  deity. 
From  otvo  and  God. 

Apot'ome,  from  cc'totiuvm , to  cut  off. 
1.  In  mathematics,  the  difference  between 
two  incommensurable  quantities,  or  an 
irrational  remainder,  as  AB;  when  from 


a rational  line,  AC,  is  cut  off  a rational 
part,  B C,  only  commensurable  in  power 

with  the  whole  line  A C. 2.  In  music, 

the  difference  between  a greater  and  lesser 
semitone,  expressed  by  the  ratio  128  : 125. 

Appanage,  lands  appropriated  by  the 
sovereign  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  fa- 
mily as  their  patrimony,  the  reversion 
being  reserved  to  the  crown  on  failure 
of  male  heirs.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  panage,  panagium  of  the  middle  ages, 
ixova.  panis,  bread,  provision. 

Appah a'tus,  Bat.  from  apparo,  to  pre- 
pare. Things  provided  as  a means  to  an 
nd,  as  the  tools  of  an  artisan;  but  in  a 
■rictly  technical  sense,  the  instruments 
v utensils  for  performing  an  operation. 
— 2.  In  surgery,  certain  methods  of  per- 
orming  operations;  as  A.  major  and  A. 
minor,  which  are  particular  methods  of 
operating  for  the  stone. 3.  In  physio- 

logy, a catenation  of  organs  all  ministering 
to  the  same  function ; as  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  the  digestive  apparatus. 

Appa'rent,  from  ad  and pareo,  to  appear. 
Visible  ; appearing  to  the  eye.  1.  In  ma- 
thematics and  astronomy,  this  term  is  ap- 
plied to  things  as  they  appear  to  us,  in 
contradistinction  to  real  or  true ; as  the 
apparent  diameter,  distance,  and  motion 
of  the  sun.  Conjunctions  are  said  to  be 
apparent  when  the  bodies  appear  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  right  line  with  the 
eye;  e.g.  when  a right  line,  supposed  to 
be  drawn  through  the  centres  of  two 
planets,  passes  through  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  the  conjunction  is  only  ap- 
parent; but  if  the  same  right  lino  pass, 
not  through  the  eye,  but  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  the  conjunction  is 
then  real. — The  apparent  diameter  or  mag- 
nitude of  an  object  is  the  angle  which  it 
subtends  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye;  and 
this  diminishes  as  the  distance  increases, 
*haf  a small  object  at  a small  distance 
may  have  the  same  apparent  diameter  as 
a larger  object  at  a greater  distance  : the 


condition  to  be  - ilfilled  is,  that  they  sub- 
tend equal  angles  at  the  eye. — The  ap- 
parent figure  of  an  object  is  the  form  under 
which  it  appears  when  viewed  at  a dis- 
tance ; thus,  the  apparent  figure  of  a 
straight  line  may  be  a point;  of  a surface, 
a line;  and  of  a solid,  a surface. — An 
object  may  have  apparent  motion  when 
it  is  really  at  rest  (at  least,  relatively 
speaking) ; as  in  the  case  of  an  observer 
moving  in  one  direction,  any  remote 
object  at  rest  will  appear  to  move  in 
a parallel  line  in  the  contrary  way. 
The  apparent  motions  of  distant  objects 
are  also  very  different  from  the  real 
motions,  these  being  only  perceptible 
from  the  mutation  of  the’ angle  at  the 
eye. — The  ajyparent  place  of  an  object 
differs  from  the  true  place  in  proportion 
to  its  distance  and  the  refracting  power 
of  the  medium  through  which  it  is  ob- 
served. See  Time  and  Horizon. 2 In 

law,  an  apjxxrent  heir  is  one  whose  right 
is  indefeasible,  provided  he  outlives  his 
ancestor,  as  the  eldest  sou  or  his  issue : 
in  distinction  to  an  heir  presumptive, 
whose  right  of  inheritance  may  be  de- 
feated by  the  contingency  of  some  nearer 
heir  being  born. 

Appari'tiox,  from  apparitio,  an  appear- 
ance. In  astronomy , the  becoming  visible 
of  a star,  &c.,  which  before  was  hid:  op- 
posed to  occnltation. 

Appa'ritor,  Lat.  from  appareo,  to  at- 
tend. Among  the  Romans,  any  officer 
who  attended  the  magistrates  and  judges 
to  execute  their  orders. — In  England,  an 
officer  who  serves  the  process  of  a civil 
court;  also  a beadle  in  the  universities 
who  carries,  the  mace. 

Appau'mee,  in  heraldry,  denotes  that 
the  hand  is  extended  with  the  full  palm 
appearing,  and  the  thumb  and  fingers  at 
full  length. 

Appe'al,  from  Lat.  appcllo,  to  drive  or 
send.  In  law,  to  call  or  remove  a cause 
from  an  inferior  to  a superior  court ; also 
to  institute  a criminal  prosecution  for 
some  heinous  offence ; e.  g-  to  appeal  a 
person  of  felony.  Substantively,  the  re- 
moval of  a cause  or  suit  from  an  inferior 
to  a superior  tribunal ; also  a process  in- 
stituted by  a private  person  against  an- 
othei  person  for  some  heinous  crime  by 
which  he  has  been  injured,  as  for  murder, 
larceny,  mayhem.  The  process  was  an- 
ciently given  to  private  persons  to  recover 
the  waregild,  or  private  pecuniary  satisfac- 
tion for  an  injury  received  in  the  murder 
of  relations,  or  other  personal  affront. 

Appear' ance,  from  appear  of  Lat.  ad 
and  pareo.  1.  In  perspective,  the  represen- 
tation or  projection  of  a figure  upon  the 

perspective  plane. 2.  In  optics,  the 

view  of  an  object  by  direct  rays,  without 
either  reflection  or  refraction,  is  termed 
direct  api>earance. 3.  In  astroni  my,  &c., 
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appearances  are  usually  termed  pheno- 
mena and  phases. 

Appel'lant,  in  church  history,  one  who 
appeals  from  the  constitution  of  Unigeni- 
tus  to  a general  council. — Milton. 

Appellation,  the  name  by  which  any- 
thing is  distinguished  when  spoken  of. 

Appellations  are  frequently  vulgar 
corruptions.  For  instance,  at  the  in- 
stitution of  yeomen  of  the  guards,  they 
used  to  wait  at  table  on  great  occa- 
sions, and  were  ranged  near  the  buffets, 
which  procured  them  the  name  of 
buffetiers,  now  jocularly  beef-eaters.  The 
designation  of  a sheriff’s  officer  was 
originally  a bond  or  bound  bayliffe,  now 
both  written  and  pronounced  bum  bay- 
liffe. The  proclamation  called  “ O yes,” 
was  originally  a proclamation  com- 
manding silence,  being  the  French 
word  oyez,  listen.  Slackness  is  the  cor- 
ruption of  blanc  nez,  or  the  white-head- 
land. Bull  and  mouth,  vulgarised  from 
Boulogne  mouth , means  the  port  or  har- 
bour of  Boulogne,  which  was  taken  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  became  a popular 
subject  for  signs.  The  bull  and  gate  has 
a similar  origin,  being  the  representa- 
tion of  the  principal  gate  of  Boulogne, 
which  Henry  VIII.,  Samson-like,  car- 
i ’ed  away  with  lam  when  he  took  the 
town. 

Apfel'lative,  a common  name  in  dis- 
tinction to  a proper  name  Appellatives 
rtand  for  whole  ranks  of  beings ; e.  g. 
man  is  the  name  of  the  whole  human 
race,  fowl  of  all  winged  animals. 

ArpEN'DAGE,  something  added  to  a 
principal,  but  not  essential  to  it ; from  ad 
and pendco,  to  hang.  In  botany,  the  term 
is  applied  to  additional  organs  of  plants 
which  are  not  universal  cr  essential ; 
u either  in  ono  plant  furnished  with  them 
ali,  e.  g.  btrpiiies,  floral  leaves,  thorns, 
prickles,  tendrils,  glands,  and  hairs 
Apfen'dant,  from  Lat.  appendo.  Hang- 
ing to  something  else,  but  not  forming  an 
integrant  part  of  it.  In  law,  common 
appendant  is  a right  belonging  to  the 
owners  or  occupiers  of  lands  to  put  com- 
monable beasts  upon  the  waste  lands  of 
the  manor.  So  also  a common  of  fishing 
may  be  appendant  to  a freehold. — An  ad- 
vowson  appendant  is  the  right  of  patron- 
age annexed  to  the  possession  of  a manor. 

Appendic'ulate,  Lat.  appendiculalus, 
•tppcndicled  or  appended.  Applied  to 
parts  of  plants  which  are  furnished  with 
additional  organs  for  some  particular 
purposes;  e.  g.  to  flowers  furnished  with 
3ome  addition  distinct  from  the  tube;  to 
petioles  with  leafy  films  at  the  base ; to 
seed  furnished  with  hooks,  scales,  &c. 

Appen'sus,  Lat.  appendo , I hang  up. 
’When  an  ovule  is  attached  to  the  placenta 
by  some  point  intermediate  between  the 
apex  and  the  middle. 


Ai'petence,  1 Lat.  appetentia,  desire. 
Ap  petency,  j appetite.  The  disposition 
or  power  of  organised  bodies  to  select 
and  imbibe  such  portions  of  matter  as 
serve  to  support  and  nourish  them. 

Ap'pian-way,  the  most  famous  of  the 
highways  leading  from  Home,  and  con- 
structed by  the  Censor,  Appius  Claudius, 
a.c.c.  442. 

Applau'se,  Lat.  applausus,  approbation, 
expressed  by  the  hands,  in  distinction  to 
acclamation  (q.  v.) 

In  the  ancient  theatres,  persons  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  applaud- 
ing, and  masters  were  appointed  to  teach 
them  the  art.  There  were  three  species, 
viz.  bombus,  a confused  din ; imbrices 
and  testee,  by  beating  on  a sort  of  sono- 
rous vessels,  placed  in  the  theatres  for 
the  purpose.  The plausores  or  applauders 
let  themselves  out  on  hire  to  the  vain- 
glorious among  the  poets  and  actors. 
Ap'ple.  In  former  times  this  word  sig- 
nified fruits  in  general,  especially  those  of 
a roundish  form  ; but  now  it  is  restricted 
to  that  of  the  Pyrus  mains,  or  cultivated 
crab-apple  of  our  hedges.  The  apple  of 
love  or  love-apple,  is  the  tomato  or  lyco- 
persicum,  a species  of  soianum.  The 
apple  of  the  eye  is  the  pupil.  An  apple- 
graft  is  a scion  of  an  apple-tree  en- 
grafted. 

Ap'plicate,  from  Lat.  applicatus,  ap- 
plied. In  geometry,  an  applicate,  or  ordi- 
nate applicate,  is  a right  line  drawn  at 
right  angles  across  the  axis  of  a curve, 
and  terminating  at  both  ends  in  the  curve  , 
called  now  more  commonly  a double  ordi- 
nate. 

Apflica'tion,  in  Lat.  appKcc. tio,  is  the 
laying  of  two  things  together.  1.  In  geo- 
metry, a division  for  applying  one  quun 
tiiy  to  another : the  areas  being  the  same 
and  the  figures  different;  or  the  trans 
furing  of  a given  line  into  a circle  cr 
other  figure  ; so  that  Ito  ends  shall  be  the 

perimeter  of  the  figure. 2.  In  sermons, 

that  part  of  the  discourse  in  which  the 
principles,  before  laid  down  and  illus- 
trated, are  practically  applied. 

Appoggia'to,  in  music  (particularly  in 
song),  a blended  and  not  abrupt  utterance 
of  the  tones,  so  that  they  insensibly 
glide  and  melt  into  each  other,  without 
any  perceptible  break.  The  term  is  Ital. 
from  appoggiare,  to  lean  on. 

• Appoggiato'ha,  in  music,  a small  addi- 
tional note-  of  embellishment, 
preceding  the  note  to  which  it  __ — _ — 
is  attached,  and  taking  away 
from  the  principal  note  a per-  ■ 1 p— 
tion  of  its  time.  Ital.  from  ap-  1 
poggiato  (q.  v.) 

Apportionment,  in  late,  the  dividing  of 
a rent,  &c.  among  the  parties  who  lay 
Claim  to  it. 

Appren'tice,  from  Fr.  apprenti,  of  ap- 
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prendre,  to  learn.  One  who  is  bound  by 
indenture  to  serve  a tradesman  or  arti- 
ficer, or  company  of  such,  a certain  time, 
upon  condition  that  the  master  instructs, 
or  causes  him  to  be  instructed,  in  his  art, 
business,  or  profession.  The  term  for 
which  the  apprentice  is  bound  is  called 
his  apprenticeship,  and  varies  in  different 
businesses  front  three  to  seven  years.  In 
old  law  books,  barristers  are  called  appren- 
ticiiadleyem,  and  their  technical  appren- 
ticeship lasted  sixteen  years,  after  which 
they  might  take  the  name  of  seijeants, 
servientes  ad  legem. 

Appres'sed,  1 Lat.  appressus.  In  botany, 

Appres't,  ) applied  to  leaves  pressed 
to  the  stem  ; also  to  peduncles. 

Approach, from  ad  and  Fr.  proche,  near. 
1.  In  military  language,  both  the  advances 
of  an  army,  and  the  works  thrown  up  by 
besiegers  to  protect  themselves  in  their 

advances,  are  called  approaches. 2.  In 

gardening,  when  a scion  of  one  tree  is 
grafted  into  another  without  cutting  it 
from  its  parent  stock,  it  is  said  to  be  t«- 

graftedby approach.  See  Ixgraftixg. 

3.  In  geometry,  the  curve  of  approach  is 
defined  by  this  property — that  a heavy 
body  descending  along  it  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  makes  equal  approaches  to 
the  horizon  in  equal  times. 

Appropriation,  from  Fat.  ad  and  pro- 
prius,  private.  In  law,  the  sequestering  of 
a benefice  to  the  perpetual  use  of  a spiri- 
tual corporation  sole  or  aggregate. 

Appro've,  from  ad  and  prove,  proof. 
In  law,  when  a person  indicted  of  felony 
or  treason,  and  arraigned,  confesses 
the  fact  before  the  plea  is  pleaded,  and 
appeals  ( accuses ) his  accomplices  of  the 
same  crime  to  obtain  his  pardon,  this  con- 
fession and  accusation  are  called  approve- 
ment, and  the  person  an  approver,  because 
he  must  approve  (adduce  sufficient  proof ) 
to  what  he  alleges  in  his  appeal. 

Approximate,  in  zoology,  when  the 
teeth  are  so  arranged  in  the  jaws  that 
there  is  no  intervening  vacancy. 

Approx ima't i on, from  Lat.  ad  and prox- 
imtis,  next.  In  mathematics,  a continual 
approach  to  a quantity  required,  where 
no  process  is  known  for  arriving  at  it  ex- 
actly : this  is  the  case  in  all  rule6  for  find- 
ing the  square  or  cube  root  of  a number 
which  is  not  an  exact  square  or  cube. 

Ap'p Di,in  the  manage,  the  stay  upon  the 
horseman’s  hand,  or  the  reciprocal  sense 
between  the  horse’s  mouth  and  the  bri- 
dle hand ; or  the  sensibility  of  the  horse 
to  the  action  of  the  bridle. 

Appe'lse,  Lat.  appulsus.  The  act  of 
Striking  against.  In  astronomy,  the  ap- 
proach of  a planet  to  a conjunction  with 
the  sun  or  a star. 

AppurTenance,  an  appendage  or  ad- 
junct. Fr.  appartenance.  Appropriately, 
■uch  buildings,  rights,  and  improvements 


as  belong  to  land  are  called  apjmrtenances. 
Common  ajrpurtenant  is  that  which  is  an- 
nexed to  land,  and  can  be  claimed  only  by 
prescription  or  immemorial  usage,  on  a 
legal  presumption  of  a special  grant. 

Ap'ricot,  the  fruit  of  the  Prunus  Arme- 
niaca,  which  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of 
Armenia,  and  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Apricot-trees  are  chiefly  raised  against 
walls,  and  are  propagated  by  grafting 
upon  plum-tree  stocks.  Old  orthography, 
apricock,  Fr.  abrirot. 

A'pril,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year. 
Lat.  Aprilis,  from  aperio,  to  open,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  season,  which  is  truly  the 
spring  and  opening  of  the  year. 

A-priori,  the  opposite  of  a-posteriori. 
To  judge  or  prove  a thing  a-priori,  is  to 
do  it  upon  grounds  or  reasons  preceding 
actual  knowledge,  or  independently  of  it. 

A'pron,  from  a or  ag,  and  Celt,  bron, 
the  breast.  1.  A cloth  or  piece  of  leather 
worn  to  defend  the  clothes. 2.  In  gun- 

nery, a fiat  piece  of  lead  as  a cover  for  the 

touch-hole  of  a cannon. 3.  In  ships,  a. 

piece  of  curved  timber  fixed  behind  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  immediately 
above  the  foremost  end  of  the  keel:  it 
connects  the  stem  and  keel. 4.  A plat- 

form at  the  entrance  of  a dock,  on  which 

the  dock-gates  are  shut. 5.  A piece  of 

leather  or  wax-cloth  spread  before  a 
person  riding' in  a gig,- to  defend  him  from 
rain,  &c. 

Ap'sides,  plural  of  apsis,  a circle  (q.  v.). 
Those  two  points  in  the  orbit  of  a planet 
or  comet,  one  of  which  is  the  farthest 
from,  and  the  other  the  nearest  to,  the 
sun.  The  nearest  point  is  called  the  lower 
apsis  or  perihelion  (q.  v.),  and  the  farthest 
point  is  the  higher  apsis  or  aphelion  (q.  v.}. 
In  the  orbits  of  the  satellites,  the  corres- 
ponding terms  are  perigee  and  apogee. 
The  (imaginary)  straight  line  which  joins 
the  apsides,  that  is,  the  transverse  axis  of 
the  orbit  (which  is  an  ellipse),  is  called 
the  line  of  the  apsides.  This  line  moreover 
has  a slow  progressive  motion,  which 
may  be  represented  by  supposing  a planet 
to  move  in  an  ellipse,  while  the  ellipse 
itself  is  slowly  revolving  about  the  sun  in 
the  same  plane : this  is  called  the  motion 
of  the  apsides,  and  the  time  which  the 
earth  takes,  setting  out  from  either  apsis, 
to  return  to  the  same  point,  is  called  the 
anomaiistical  year.  This,  in  consequence 
of  the  motion  of  the  apsides,  is  longer  than 
the  tropical  year.  The  motion  of  the 
apsides  is  however  so  slow,  that  more 
than  109,830  years  are  required  for  the 
major  axis  of  the  earth’s  orbit  to  accom- 
plish one  sidereal  revolution.  See  Equi- 
noxes. 

Aps'is,  Lat.  of  a*4'/V  of  irrai,  to  con- 
nect. 1.  In  astronomy,  either  of  the  two 
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points  of  a planet’s  orbit,  otherwise  called 
the  perihelion  and  aphelion.  See  Apsides. 

2.  In  the  old  churches,  an  inner  part 

where  the  altar  was  placed,  and  where 
the  clergy  sat,  answering  to  the  choir: 
used  in  opposition  to  nave , where  the 
congregation  were  seated,  and  synony- 
mous nith  concha,  camera,  prcsbyterium. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  bowed  or  arehed 

roof  of  a house,  room  or  oven ; the  canopy 
of  a throne;  and  anciently,  the  throne  of 
a bishop;  at  present  called  apsis- gradata, 
from  being  raised  a few  steps  above  the 
seats  of  the  priests. 

Aptexodt'tes,  the  scientific  name  of 
the  penguins,  a tribe  of  palmipedes,  or 
web-footed  birds  of  the  family  of  brachy- 
pterse  (Cuv.) : they  are  found  only  in  the 
Antarctic  seas.  Name  from  ota-Tvjvo?, 
wingless,  and  iirng,  a diver,  in  allusion 
to  “ their  little  wings,  covered  with  mere 
vestiges  of  feathers,  which  at  first  sight 
resemble  scales,  and  their  habits  in  the 
water:”  they  are  totally  incapable  of 
flying,  and  when  they  do  go  on  shore, 
they  push  themselves  along  on  their  bel- 
lies'as  in  swimming.  The  great  penguin 
(A.  patagonica),  of  about  the  size  of  a 
goose : the  flesh  is  black,  but  eatable. 

Ap'ters,  1 the  name  of  a class  of  insects, 

Af'tera,  i in  the  system  of  Linnaeus. 
Named  <* , without,  and  , a wing,  be  - 

ing  characterised  by  the  absence  of  wings. 

Ap'terous,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
apters : destitute  of  wings  and  scutellum. 

Ap'tertx,  Gr.  from  a,  without,  and 
irrie'J f.  A New  Zealand  genus  of  very 
rare  birds,  in  which  the  wings  are  re- 
duced to  a single  defensive  spur. 

Ap'thaxe,  a title  anciently  given  to  the 
higher  degrees  of  nobility  in  Scotland. 
See  Thane. 

Ap'thous,  a.i rnip,  to  inflame.  A dis- 
ease termed  the  thrush. 

Aptc’ni  Sconi,  in  music,  sounds  distant 
one  or  more  octaves,  and  which  yet 
accord. — Apycnos  is  said  of  the  diatonic 
genus,  on  account  of  its  having  spacious 
intervals  in  comparison  with  the  chro- 
matic and  enharmonic. 

Apy'retic,  from  «,  not,  and  ^r“a,fire.  A 
medical  term  applied : 1.  To  those  days  on 
which  the  intermission  happens  in  agues. 

2.  To  local  affections  not  attended 

with  febrile  excitement  of  the  system. 

A'qcafortis,  strong  water.  Nitric  acid 
was  so  named  by  the  alchemists,  on  ac- 
count of  its  strong  solvent  and  corrosive 
action  upon  numerous  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal  substances ; and  the  name  is 
still  used  to  denote  the  weak  and  impure 
nitric  acid  used  in  the  arts.  This  is  dis- 
tinguished according  to  its  strength, 
double  and  single,  the  single  being  only 
half  the  strength  cf  the  other. 


Aqua  Mari'na,  sea-water.  A name 
given  by  jewellers  to  the  beryl  on  account 
of  its  colour. 

Aqua  Rf.'gia,  1 Royal  water.  The 

Aqua  Rega'i-is.  j name  given  by  the 
alchemists  to  that  mixture  of  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids  which  was  best  fitted  to 
dissolve  gold,  styled  by  them  the  king  of 
the  metals.  It  is  now  called  nitro-muriatie 
acid ; or,  adopting  the  more  recent  name 
■for  the  muriatic  acid,  its  synonym  is  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Aqua  Toffa'nia,  \ Water  of  Toffana. 

Aqua  della  Tofa.  .1  A poisonous  liquid, 
prepared  by  a woman  at  Naples,  named 
Toffana,  or  Tofania.  It  was  as  limpid  as 
rock  water ; and  from  four  to  six  drops 
were  a fatal  dose.  It  was  contained  in 
small  glass  vials,  bearing  the  inscription 
Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  and  orna- 
mented with  an  image  of  the  saint.  Tof- 
fana distributed  this  poison  to  women 
who  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  hus- 
bands ; and  when  put  to  the  rack,  in  1709, 
she  confessed  that  she  had  destroyed  up- 
wards of  600  persons  by  means  of  it.  The 
mode  of  preparing  it  is  now  happily  lost. 

Aqua  Vi't.e,  water  of  life.  A name  fa- 
miliarly applied  to  native  distilled  spirits  : 
equivalent  to  the  eati-de  vie,  or  brandy,  of 
the  French  ; the  whisky,  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish;  and  the  Geneva,  of  the  Dutch.  It 
has  been  the  aqua  mortis  of  myriads  of 
the  human  race. 

Aqua'rians.  Christians,  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  who  consecrated  water  (aqua) 
instead  of  wine  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist. 

Aqua'rium.  A place  in  gardens,  in 
which  only  aquatic  plants  are  grown. 

Aqua'rius,  the  water-carrier.  The  name 
of  the  eleventh  sign  of  the  Zodiack,  em- 
blematic of  the  rainy  season.  It  is  marked 
thus  'fCC  , and  answers  to  the  Egyptian 
Canopus. 

Aquatin'ta,  from  aqua  and  tint  a,  dyed. 
The  art  of  engraving  on  coppei  after  the 
manner  of  Indian  ink,  by  which  happy 
imitations  are  made  of  pencil  drawings  in 
Indian  ink,  bistre,  sepia,  &c. 

A'queduct,  from  aqua  and  ductus,  a 
conduit.  A structure  made  for  conveying 
water  from  one  place  to  another,  either 
under  ground  or  above  it,  without  em- 
ploying any  other  mechanical  principle 
than  that  water  will  descend  along  an 
inclined  plane.  A structure  continuing 
the  line  of  a canal  across  a river,  road,  or 
valley,  is  called  also  an  aqueduct,  and, 
perhaps  more  correctly,  an  aqueduct  bridge. 

A'queo,  from  aqua.  When  prefixed  to 
a word,  aqueo  denotes  that  water  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  substance 
named,  as  aqueo-sulphuric  acid : opposed 
to  nnfiydro-sulphuric  acid. 

A'quifoli a'ce.-e,  Lat.  aquifolium,  the 
holly.  A natural  order  of  robust  Exogens, 
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which  connect  themonopetalous and  poly- 
petaJous  subclasses.  Ilex.  Prinos,  and 
Cassia  are  the  most  common  genera. 

A'ariLi,  the  eagle.  The  name  of  a tribe 
of  diurnal  birds,  of  the  order  accipitres, 
embracing  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
birds  of  prey. 

The  eagles  are  now  divided  into  the 
Aquila  proper  (to  which  belongs  the 
Ring-tailed  Eagle),  the  Halieeetus  of 
Sa  vigny,  or  Fisher  Eagles  of  Cuvier  (the 
Pygargus  and  Bald  Eagle),  Pandion 
(the  Osprey) , Cireaetus,  Harpyia  (where 
we  find  the  “ Great  Harpy  of  America,” 
that  possesses  such  strength  of  beak  as 
to  be  able  to  cleave  a man’s  skull),  and 
Morphnus,  differing  in  certain  peculiar- 
ities of  the  tarsi,  claws,  and  wings. 

2.  In  astronomy , a constellation  of  the 

northern  hemisphere,  usually  joined  with 
Antinous,  or  of  which  the  asterism  Anti- 
nbus  is  an  integral  part. 

Aqdilaria'ceje,  from  aquilaria,  eagle- 
wood,  one  of  the  genera.  A very  small 
order  of  Indian  plants,  whose  species  is 
but  little  known.  The  aquilaria  agallo- 
chutn  produces  the  eagle  or  aggul  wood, 
which,  in  all  probability,  was  the  aloes 
wood  of  scripture. 

Aquile'gia,  the  herb  Columbine.  A 
genus.  Polyandria — Pentagynia.  Mamed 
from  aquila,  an  eagle,  whose  claws  the 
•nectaries  resemble.  About  12  species,  of 
which  one  is  indigenous.  Perennial. 

A.R.  stand  for  anno  regni,  the  year  of 
the  reign  ; e.  g.  A.R.  Y.  R.  4,  in  the  fourth 
year  ot  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Aka,  an  altar.  The  name  given  to  an 
asterism  south  of  the  Scorpion's  Tail.  It 
is  also  called  Ara  Thuribuli,  the  Altar  of 
Incense. 

Ar'abesque  (Fr.), ) Something  done  af- 
Aii'abesk  (Eng.).  ) ter  the  manner  of 
the  Arabs : applied  to  sculptural  and 
painted  ornaments  consisting  ofimaginary 
foliage,  plants,  stalks,  &c.,  but  in  which 
no  human  or  animal  figures  appear,  re- 
presentations of  these  being  forbidden  by 
the  Koran.  The  term  is  synonymous  with 
moresque  (q.  v.),  but  not  necessarily  with 
grotesque  (q.  v.). 

Ar'abis,  the  herb  wall  or  rock  cress.  A 
genus.  Tetradynamia — Siliquosa.  Mamed 
so  “because  originally  an  Arabian  genus,” 
or  more  probably  from  the  Greek  Acotpr,. 
a species  of  nasturtium  used  in  pickles. 
Vails  and  rocks  throughout  Europe. 

Ar'abo-tedes'co,  Ital.  arabo,  and  tedes- 
cho,  German.  In  painting  and  sculpture, 
a style  of  art  composed  of  Moorish,  Roman, 
and  German-Gothic. 

Aracats'cha,  a South-American  plant, 
said  to  be  more  nourishing  and  prolific 
than  the  potato  ( solatium  tuberosum),  and 
« liich  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage 
n most  parts  of  Europe.  Scientific  name, 
Ueraclcum  tuberosum  Molina. 


AVhat  is  most  peculiar  regarding  this 
plant  is,  that  it  is  also  found  growing  in 
the  country  of  Sus  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Atlas,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabians 
aracatscha,  which  means  the  dry  root. 
Mow  the  question  is,  how  does  the  plant 
come  to  bear  among  the  natives  of  Santa 
Fd  de  Bogota  an  Arabian  name?  Did 
the  Arabs,  in  old  antiquity,  trade  with 
South  America  r Or,  shall  we  believe 
that  a continent — a real  Atlantis — form- 
ed a connection  between  Africa  and 
South  America  ? 

Ara'ce.e,  or  Aroide.e,  arun>,  one  of  the 
genera . Acrid  endogens,  with  the  flowers 
arranged  upon  a spadix,  inclosed  in  a 
spathe. 

Arach'nida,  the  name  given  by  Lin- 
naeus to  the  spider-tribe  of  articulated 
animals,  from  oe^ayrr,,  a spider,  and  uhti, 
likeness.  They  compose  the  two  fami- 
lies of  spiders  and  scorpions. 

Arach'nides,  the  spiders  composing  the 
second  class  of  articulated  animals  in  the 
system  of  Cuvier.  They  are  provided 
with  moveable  feet,  are  destitute  of 
wings,  do  not  experience  any  metamor 
phosis,  and  generally  feed  on  insects, 
though  many  are  parasitical,  and  some 
are  only  found  among  flour,  on  cheese, 
and  various  plants.  They  are  divided  into 
two  orders,  pulmonarice  and  trachearies. 

Arach'noid,  cobweb- like,  from 
a spider,  or  spider’s  web,  and  u'6ot,  like- 
ness. In  anatomy,  (1).  A cobweb-like 
membrane  forming  one  of  the  tunics  or 
coats  of  the  brain.  (2).  One  of  the  tunics 

or  coats  of  the  eye. In  natural  history, 

a species  of  fossil  madrepore. 

ARA'cK,the  native  name  of  a spirituous 
liquor  prepared  in  India  from  rice,  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane  and  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  by  distillation.  It  is  the  aqua  rites 
of  India. 

Arseom'eter,  from  arceto;,  rare,  thin, 
and  peiTfov,  measure.  An  instrument  to 
measure  the  density  or  gravity  of  fluids. 
See  Hydrometer. 

Ar.e'ostyle,  from  ceg cuos,  rare  (thin 
set),  and  arrvkoy,  a column.  In  architec- 
ture, one  of  the  five  proportions  by  which 
the  ancients  regulated  the  intervals  called 
intercolumniations.  between  the  columns 
of  porticoes  and  colonnades.  In  modem 
practice  the  word  denotes  the  intereo- 
iumnar  space  of  4 diameters,  and  is  re- 
stricted to  apertures  decorated  with  the 
Tuscan  order. 

Ar^osts'tvle,  from  acceic;  and  systyle 
(qv.)  In  architecture,  a method  of  pro- 
portioning the  intervals  between  columns 
ranged  in  pairs.  The  disposition  is  com- 
posed of  two  systyle  intercolumniations, 
as  exemplified  in  the  west  front  of  St. 
Paul’s. 
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Araign'e'e,  Fr.  a spider.  In  military 
afairs,  a branch,  return,  or  gallery  of  a 
mine. 

Ara'lia,  a genus  of  American  plants, 
chiefly  arborescent,  of  which  the  ange- 
lica-tree is  a species.  Pentandria — Penta- 
gynia.  The  berries  of  the  angelica-tree 
( A.spinosa ),  are  said  to  be  useful  in  tooth- 
ache and  colic,  whence  called  tooth-ache 
tree.  It  is  also  called  prickly -ash. 

Aralia'ceje,  a natural  family  of  plants, 
of  which  the  genus  aralia  is  the  type. 

Ara'nea,  a "spider ; a genus  of  arach- 
nides,  of  the  order  pulmonarire.  The  spe- 
cies are  exceedingly  numerous,  some  so 
small  as  to  be  nearly  microscopic,  and 
others  so  large  as  to  kill  small  birds,  and 
so  poisoning  that  their  bites  have  proved 
fatal  to  man.  The  domestic  spider  is  a 
species  of  this  genus ; it  is  harmless  from 
its  want  of  power  to  pierce  the  skin. 

A'bar,  the  tree  whose  wood  is  chiefly 
nsed  by  the  Mahometans  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  mosques,  and  whose 
resin  is  the  sandarach  of  commerce. 

Ar.utca'ria,  a genus  of  trees  somewhat 
resembling  the  pine  tribe.  Dicccia — Mo- 
♦j odelphia.  Named  from  Araueania  in 
South  America,  where  one  of  the  species 
(Six  Joseph  Banks’ ‘ pine)  grows  plenti- 
fully, and  being  the  first  discovered  gave 
name  to  the  genus. 

Arbalest,  | a cross-bow,  from  arms,  a 
Ar'balist,  ) bow,  and  balista  t'q.  v.). 
This  instrument  consisted  of  a steel  bow- 
set  in  a shaft  or  stock  of  wood,  furnished 
with  a spring  and  trigger.  The  arrows 
shot  from  it  were  called  quarrels. 

Arbitration,  the  hearing  and  de- 
termining between  parties  in  contro- 
versy, by  arbiters  either  chosen  by  the 
parties  or  appointed  by  a magistrate.  It 
is  usual  for  each  party  to  choose  an  arbiter, 
and  these  to  nominate  a third  party  called 
an  umpire.  The  final  determination  is 
called  an  award;  and  this  is  binding  upon 
the  parties. 

Arbitra'tor.  Properly,  a person  to 
whom  the  presiding  judge  proposes  ques- 
tions depending  on  scientific  or  technical 
knowledge,  which  affects  the  matter  in 
dispute. 

Ar'bor,  the  Latin  word  for  tree,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  shrub.  1.  In  gardening , 
a bower,  usually  formed  of  lattice- work 

covered  with  parasitical  plants,  as  ivy. 

2.  In  mechanics,  the  same  with  shaft  (q.  v.). 

3.  In  chemistry : If  mercury  be  thrown 

into  a dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  silver  is  gradually  precipitated  in  a 
beautiful  arborescent  form,  constituting 
what  is  usually  called  the  Arbor  Diana 3 
fthe  tree  of  Diana) , or  Arbor  philosophorium 

[the  philosophical  tree). 4.  In  anatomy  : 

■When  the  cerebellum  is  cut  vertically, 
the  medullary  substance  appears  ramified 
to  as  to  represent  a tree  : this  dendriform 


arrangement  is  called  the  Arbor  vita;  (tree 
of  life). 5.  In  botany : A beautiful  ever- 

green tree — the  Thuja  occidentalis — isliko- 
wise  called  the  Arbor  vitce.  It  is  a native 
of  Siberia,  Canada,  Japan,  and  China. 

Arbo'reovs,  Lat.  arborens , tree-like. 
Having  a permanent  woody  stem.  This 
term  is  sometimes  used  to  distinguish 
such  fungi  or  mosses  as  grow  upon  trees 
from  those  which  grow  upon  the  ground. 

Arbores'cence,  from  arboresco,  to  grow 
like  a tree.  The  resemblance  of  a tree 
frequently  observed  in  crystallizations 
and  in  mineral  productions. 

Arbores'cent,  Lat.  arborescens,  grow- 
ing like  a tree  (arbor).  Becoming  avoocIv  , 
dendriform.  A species  of  Asterias,  called 
sometimes  Caput Medusce  (Medusa’s  head), 
is  popularly  called  the  arborescent  star- 
fish, in  allusion  to  its  appearance. 

Arbor'etvm,  a place  in  parks,  pleasure 
grounds,  gardens,  or  nurseries,  in  which 
a collection  of  different  species  of  trees  is 
cultivated. 

Ar'boriculture,  Lat.  from  arbor,  a 
tree,  and  colere,  to  cultivate.  The  art  of 
cultivating  trees  and  shrubs  grown  for 
timber,  or  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
practice  includes  propagalion  by  seeds, 
by  cuttings,  layers,  grafting,  raising  in 
beds  and  rows,  transplanting,  pruning, 
thinning,  and,  finally,  felling,  and  the 
succession  of  kinds. 

Ar'ectcs,  the  strawberry-tree.  A genus. 
Decandria — Monogynia.  The  A.  unedo, 
or  true  strawberry-tree,  is  a beautiful 
evergreen,  which,  from  its  frequency  and 
elegant  foliage,  adds  greatly  to  the  lake 
scenery  in  Ivillarney  in  Ireland.  The  A. 
alpina,  called  popularly  the  bear-berry, 
bear’s  whortleberry,  bear’s  bilberry,  wild 
cranberry,  &c.,  is  a trailing  shrub  found 
plentifully  among  the  Highland  hills  of 
Scotland ; as  is  also  the  A.  uva  ursi,  or  red 
bear-berry,  which  affords  excellent  food 
for  moor-fowl.  This  derives  the  name 
from  Celtic  ar,  rough  or  austere,  and 
boise,  a bush,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Scottish  species. 

Arc,  Lat.  arms,  a bow,  vault,  or  arch. 
In  geometry,  any  part  of  a curved  line 
which  does  not  consist  of  contrary  curva- 
tures. It  is  by  means  of  circular  arcs 
that  all  angles  are  measured,  the  arc 
being  described  from  the  angular  point 
as  a centre.  See  Angle. 

Arca'de,  Fr.  from  Sp.  arcada,  from  Lat. 
area.  In  architecture,  a series  of  recesses 
with  arched  ceilings  or  soffets. 

The  use  of  this  word  is  very  vague 
Some  use  it  for  a single  arched  aperture 
or  inclosure,  instead  of  vault,  or  for  the 
space  covered  by  a continued  vault  or 
arch,  supported  on  piers  or  columns, 
instead  of  gallery  or  corridor;  and  by 
others  for  the  space  inclosed  by  two  or 
more  arcades,  or  a wall  and  an  arcade, 
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instead  of  a piazza  or  ambulatory. — 
i SJuart. 

Ar'cib.e,  a family  of  marine  bivalve 
shells,  of  which  the  genus  area  is  the  type. 

Arca'dians,  a society  of  Italian  poets 
in  Rome,  established  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  century,  for  the  improvement  of 
taste,  and  the  cultivation  of  Italian  poetry. 
It  took  the  title  of  The  Academy  of  Arca- 
dians; in  conformity  with  which  they 
pretend  to  imitate  the  pastoral  life  of 
the  Arcadians  (inhabitants  of  Arcadia, 
the  Greek  Switzerland). 

Arc-bo otant,  Fr.  from  arc  and  houtcr, 
to  abut.  An  arched  buttress  formed  of  a 
fiat  arch,  abutting  against  the  feet  or 
sides  of  another  arch  or  vault  to  support 
them  and  prevent  their  giving  way  in 
that  direction : called  also  a,  flying  buttress. 

Arch,  probably  from  beginning, 

origin;  Fr.  arc,  arch.  1.  In  geometry, 
part  of  a circle,  not  more  than  a half. 

Among  modern  mathematical  writers 
this  form  of  the  word  is  disused,  being 
replaced  by  arc  (q.  v.),  except  as  re- 
stricted to  its  signification  among  ar- 
chitects and  mechanics. 

—2.  In  architecture,  a mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  separate  inelastic  bodies  in 
the  “line  of  a curve,  which  preserve  a 
given  form  when  resisting  pressure.  A 
concave  structure  of  stone  or  brick  raised 
upon  a mould  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a 
curve,  and  serving  as  the  inward  support 
of  some  superstructure.  The  arch  may 
he  supported  by  the  form  of  its  own  curve, 
the  stones  acting  against  each  other,  and 
resisting  with  the  force  by  which  they 
would  otherwise  fall;  or  it  may  be  con- 
structed of  wood  or  iron,  and  supported 
by  the  mechanism  of  the  work. 

The  lateral  supports  of  an  arch  are 
abutments  or  Hutments,  and  the  internal 
supports  are  piers.  The  first  or  under- 
most stones  at  A and  B of  the  arch  are 
D' 


termed  s^rringers,  and  the  line  A B on 
which  they  are  placed  is  called  the 
spritiging  line  or  reins  of  the  arch.  The 
upper  end  of  the  pier  on  which  the 
arch  rests  is  the  impost  or  platband. 
The  stones  ranged  in  the  curvature  of 
the  arch  are  archstones  or  voussoirs.  The 
whole  interior  curved  surface  of  the 
arch  A B C,  is  called  the  intrados  by 


geometers,  and  soffet  by  architects,  or 
popularly  the  arch.  The  extrados  is 
the  convex  surface  A'  D'  B'.  The  span, 
called  by  geometers  the  chord  of  the  arch, 
is  measured  from  the  lines  where  the 
Intrados  rises  from  the  impost.  The 
rise  of  the  arch,  or,  geometrically,  the 
versed  sine,  is  the  distance  CD  of  the 
highest  point  of  the  intrados  above  the 
chord  line  A B C.  The  highest  point 
D of  the  intrados,  is  by  geometers  called 
the  crown  or  vertex,  but  by  the  work- 
men the  underside  of  the  crown,  the  crown 
with  them  being  the  upper  end  of  the 
key-stone,  or  stone  which  connects  the 
two  semi-arches  A D and  CD  at  D. 
These  semi-arches  are  called  haunches, 
or  hances,  or  flanks,  and  the  spaces 
above  these,  being  the  outer  walls, 
forming  the  elevation  of  the  arch,  is 
the  spandrels,  or,  collectively,  the  spoa- 
drel-wall.  Sometimes  small  circular 
arches  are  constructed  through  the 
spandrel  and  haunch  walls,  mostly 
over  piers  in  stone  bridges : these  are 
called  ox-eyes  by  the  workmen. 

Arch,  chief,  from  a.oyj : used  as  a sylla- 
bic prefix  to  words,  to  denote  the  highest 
degree  of  their  kind,  whether  good  or 
bad. 

ARCH*ot.'oGr,  from  oc^ycuo;,  ancient, 
and  A&yoz,  a discourse.  The  science  or 
subject  of  antiquities,  especially  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Ar'chaism,  Gr.  from  cceyaio;,  ancient. 
A term  used  by  ancient  chemists  and 
physicians,  to  imply  the  occult  cause  of 
certain  phenomena. 

Archbish'op,  from  arch  and  bishop.  The 
name  of  a church  dignitary  of  the  first 
class. 

The  title  was  introduced  about  a.d. 
340.  England  has  two  archbishops, 
that  of  Canterbury  and  that  of  York, 
who  are  called  primates  and  metropoli- 
tans. The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  anciently  jurisdiction  over  Ireland, 
and  was  styled  a patriarch,  and  is  still 
accounted  the  first  peer  of  England, 
and  next  to  the  royal  family.  He  has 
the  precedence  of  the  dukes  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  crown. 

Archbc'tler,  one  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  German  empire,  who  presents  the 
cup  to  the  king  on  solemn  occasions.  The 
office  belongs  to  the  king  of  Bohemia. 

Archcham'berlain,  an  officer  of  the 
German  empire,  much  the  same  as  the 
great  chamberlain  in  England. 

Arcrchan'cellor,  a high  officer  who 
in  ancient  times  presided  over  the  secre- 
taries of  the  court. 

Arch'cocnt,  a title  formerly  given  to 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  on  account  of  his 
great  power  and  riches. 

Arch'deacon,  front  arch  and  deacon.  An 
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ecclesiastical  dignitary  next  to  a bishop : 
bis  jurisdiction  may  extend  over  the 
whole  diocese,  or  only  a part  of  it.  There 
are  sixty  archdeacons  in  England,  and  as 
many  archdeaconries  over  which  they  have 
authority. — Archdeacon's  court  is  an  in- 
ferior church  court  held  in  the  absence  of 
the  archdeacon,  and  from  which  appeal 
ies  to  the  bishop’s  court.  The  judge  in 
this  court  is  called  the  archdeacon’s  official. 

Arch'dcke,  from  arch  and  duke.  A 
title  given  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  all  the  sons  being  archdukes  and 
laughters  archduchesses. 

Archei'on,  the  most  retired  and  secret 
dace  of  the  Grecian  temples,  used  as  a 
treasury. 

Arch'es-Cottrt,  an  ecclesiastical  court 
)f  appeal  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of 
jach  province,  the  jmdge  of  which  is  called 
he  Bean  of  Arches.  The  court  takes  its 
lame  from  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-JSete 
de  arcubus),  whose  top  is  raised  of  stone 
lillars  built  archwise,  where  it  was  an- 
:iently  held. 

Arch'ettfe,  from  ccgx trurrov,  a first 
>atte rn.  Among  m inters,  the  standard 
veight  to  which  the  others  are  adjusted. 

Ar'chiaco'lvth,  from  cccyo; , chief,  and 
txohouSo;,  minister.  In  the  ancient  ca- 
hedral  churches,  the  ministers  were 
livided  into  four  orders,  viz.  priests, 
leacons,  subdeacons,  and  acolyths  (or 
iat.  acolythi),e ach  of  which  had  its  chiefs : 
hat  of  the  acolythi  was  called  the  archi- 
icolyth  or  archiacolythus. 

Arch'iater,  from  a^xVi  chief,  and 
arqo;,  physician.  An  old  title  for  the 
:hief  physician  to  a prince  who  retained 
several. 

Ar'chidaf'ifer,  from  arch  and  dapifer, 
sewer.  In  Germany,  a great  officer  of  the 
?mpire : the  office  belongs  to  the  elector 
if  Bavaria. 

Ar'chil,  1 A violet,  red,  or  purple 
Archil'la.  j paste,  obtained  from  a spe- 
■ies  of  whitish  moss  ( lichen  roccelhis)  which 
stows  upon  rocks  in  the  Canary  and  Cape 
le  Verd  Islands.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  for 
modifying  other  colours.  It  is  analogous 
;o  the  substance  called  cudbear  in  Scot- 
and.  Litmus  is  obtained  from  the  same 
ichen,  by  a modified  process  practised  in 
Holland.  A sort  of  archil  is  also  obtained 
Tom  the  lichen  parellus,  which  grows  on 
;he  basaltic  rocks  of  Auvergne. 

Archilo'chian,  appertaining  to  Archilo- 
chus, a Greek  poet,  who  flourished  about 
’00  ».c.  The  Archilochian  verse,  which  is 
called  from  him,  is — 

— O W - hJ  \J  — 

Archimandrite.  In  the  Greek  church 
he  abbots  were  callod  mandree,  and  theii 
chief  archimandrite,  the  prefix  archi  mean- 
mg  chief.  See  Arch. 


Archime'des’  Screw,  a machine  fof 
raising  water,  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Archimedes,  the  most  celebrated  among 
the  ancient  geometricians  (287  b.c.).  The 
machine  consists  of  a tube  rolled  in  a 
spiral  form  about  a cylinder,  as  in  the 
figure.  The  handle,  A,  being  turned,  the 


water  enters  the  spiral  tube  at  B : the 
orifice  being  brought  to  C,  the  water  will 
fall  to  E ; another  revolution  brings  it  to  G ; 
and  so  on,  till  it  is  finally  discharged  at  D. 

Archipsl'ago  is  a corruption  of  JEgeo- 
pelago,  the  modern  Greek  pronunciation 
of  A ryotiov  UtXoeyoc,  the  JEgean  Sea. 
The  term  is  applied  to  any  sea  interspersed 
with  many  isles,  and  to  the  isles  situated 
therein. 

Ar'chitecture,  the  art  of  contriving 
and  erecting  buildings.  According  to  the 
objects  to  which  it  is  applied, architecture 
is  divided  into  civil,  naval,  and  military 
The  word  is  from  the  Lat.  architectura,  o 
the  verb  architector,  from 
a constructor,  an  architect. 

The  Egyptian  style  of  building  takes 
its  origin  in  the  cavern  and  tnound  ; the 
Chinese  architecture  is  modelled  from 
the  tent;  the  Grecian  is  derived  from 
the  wooden  cabin  ; and  the  Gothic  from 
the  boicer  of  trees. 

Arch'itrave,  from  a.*xo;,  chief,  and 
trabs,  a beam.  In  architecture,  that  pai  t 
of  the  entablature  which  rests  imrne 
diately  upon  the  columns.  It  probably 
represents  the  beam  which  in  ancient 
buildings  extended  from  column  to  co- 
lumn, to  support  the  roof.  In  Gothic 
architecture  there  is  no  architrave. 

Ar'chives,  a collection  of  written  docu 
ments  containing  the  rights,  privileges, 
claims,  treatises,  constitutions,  &c.  of  a 
family,  corporation,  community,  city,  or 
kingdom;  also  the  place  where  such  do- 
cuments are  kept.  The  term  is  Er.,  from 
Ital.  archivio ; Low  Lat.  archivium  or  ar  ■ 
chivum,  from  cc^x 

Ar'chivolt.  In  architeclute,  the  lnnei 
contour  of  an  arch  or  band,  adorned  with 
mouldings,  running  over  the  facings  cl 
the  archstones  and  bearing  upon  the  im- 
posts. It  differs  in  different  orders.  Tht 
term  is  from  the  Fr.  archivolte,  and  the 
same  as  the  Lat.  arcus  volutus. 
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AbchT.ute,  1 Ital.  arcileuto.  A iarge 

Arch'ilt:te,  j lute,  a theorbo:  the  base 
strings  are  doubled  with  an  octave,  and 
the  higher  strings  with  a unison. 

Arch'marshal,  the  grand  marshal  of 
the  German  empire.  The  dignity  belongs 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

Arch'ox,  from  a prince.  The 

highest  magistrates  of  Athens  were  called 
Archons.  There  were  nine : the  first  was 
properly  the  archon ; the  second,  king ; 
the  third  was  the  polemnrch,  or  general  of 
the  forces ; and  the  other  six  were  thesmo- 
thet(B,  or  legislators. 

Archon'tics,  a branch  of  the  Valen- 
tinians,  who  held  that  the  world  was 
made  by  archontes  or  angels. 

Arc'tic,  an  epithet  given  to  the  north 
pole  in  reference  to  the  constellation  of 
the  Little  Bear,  called  by  the  Greeks 
ol^xtoz,  the  last  star  in  the  tail  of  which 
points  out  the  north  pole.  The  arctic 
circle  is  a lesser  circle  of  the  sphere,  pa- 
rallel to  the  equator,  and  23°  28'  distant 
from  the  north  pole,  from  whi  'h  it  takes 
its  name.  This,  and  its  opposite,  the 
antarctic  (q.v.),  are  called  the  tico  polar 
circles,  and  within  these  lie  the  frigid 
zones. 

Arc'tium,  the  plant  burdock  or  clitbur. 
A genus.  Syngenesia  — • Poly,  cequalis. 

Name,  oi^xto;,  a bear,  in  allusion  to  the 
coarse  texture  of  the  involucres.  "Waste 
places,  as  way-sides. 

Arc'tomts,  the  marmot.  A genus  of 
mammalia,  of  the  order  rodentia.  The 
marmots  live  in  societies  and  are  easily 
tamed.  There  are  many  species,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  are  the  Alpine  31., 
which  inhabits  high  mountains,  and  the 
bobac  of  Poland  and  Kamschatka,  both 
about  the  size  of  a hare,  and  burrow  in 
the  hardest  soils.  The  American  species 
are  smaller.  Name,  oiexroz,  a bear,  and 
u-uz,  a rat ; the  bear- rat. 

Arctophtlax,  Lat.  from  H^xros,  a bear, 
and  a keeper.  The  Greek  name  of 

the  constellation  Bootes,  or  Charles’s 
"Wain. 

Arctu'rcs,  Lat.  from  xcxroz,  a bear, 
and  oueoe,  a tail.  A star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude in  the  constellation  Arctophylax,  or 
Bootes. 

Arc'tcs,  oi^xro;.  The  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  two  constellations,  called  by 
the  Latins  Ursa  major  and  Ursa  minor, 
and  by  us  the  Great  Scar  and  the  Little 
Bear. 

Arcu  a'tion  , Lat.  arcuatio,  a bending.  In 
gardening,  a method  of  raising  by  layers 
such  trees  as  cannot  bo  raised  from  seed. 
It  consists  in  bending  to  the  ground  the 
branches  which  spring  from  the  offsets  or 
stools,  and  covering  them  with  earth 
three  inches  deep  upon  the  joints.  "When 


they  have  taken  root,  they  are  re- 
moved. 

Ar'dea,  the  heron.  A genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  grallatorite , and  family  cultri- 
rostres.  There  are  several  species, 
including  the  crabeaters  and  bitterns.* 
Named  by  the  Latins  from  ciioa  bjiii, 
ab  alto  volatu. 

Are,  from  area.  A superficial  square 
measure  in  Prance,  substituted  for  the 
former  square  rod.  It  contains  1070  14 
square  feet,  English. 

A-re,  in  the  Guidonian  scale  of  music, 
denotes  the  lowest  note  but  one. 

A'rea,  a Latin  word  signifying — 1. 

A threshing-floor. 2.  A vacant  space 

bounded  on  all  sides,  or  before  a public 
building.  In  geometry,  the  superficial  con- 
tent of  any  figure  ; the  surface  included 
by  any  given  lines.  The  extent  is  ascer- 
tained by  finding  how  many  times  the 
surface  contains  another  smaller  surface, 
of  which  we  have  an  accurate  idea ; as  a 
square  inch,  a square  foot,  &c.,  which  we 
use  as  superficial  measures.  Among  phy- 
sicians, the  term  area  has  been  used 
vaguely  to  denote  certain  cutaneous  dis- 
eases producing  baldness. 

Are'ca,  the  cabbage-tree,  a genus  of 
palms,  one  species  of  which,  called  the 
cabbage-palm  (A.  oleracea),  grows  abun- 
dantly in  South  America,  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  both  the  Indies.  The  pith 
forms  an  inferior  sago,  the  young  buds 
are  eaten  as  cabbage,  and  the  fruit 
yields  oil.  The  fruit  (nut)  of  another  East 
Indian  species  [A.  catechu),  yields  two 
kinds  of  catechu,  called  cuttacamboo  and 
cashcutti  by  the  Indians.  3Ionoecia — 3Io- 
nodelphia.  ' Called  also  fausel-nut  'nut 
resembles  the  nutmeg),  and  drunken- 
date. 

Are'ka,  sand.  In  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatres, a plain  space  in  the  middle, 
covered  with  sand,  on  which  the  gladia- 
tors, &c.  fought.  Hence,  also,  the  com- 
batants were  called  arenarii. 

Arena'ria,  the  plant  sandwort.  A genus, 
of  which  there  are  eleven  indigenous  spe- 
cies. Decandria — Trigynia.  Named  from 
arena,  sand,  the  greater  number  of  species 
growing  in  sandy  soils.  _ 

Arenda'tor.  In  Bussia,  one  who  con- 
tracts with  the  government  for  the  rents 
of  the  farms  is  called  an  arendator,  from 
arenda,  a farm.  And  he  who  rents  an  es- 
tate of  the  crown  is  called  a croicn-aren- 
dator.  The  estate  and  rent  paid  for  it  are 
indifferently  denoted  by  arende. 

Aren-'ga,  a genus  of  palms  peculiar  to 
the  Moluccas.  The  pith  affosds  a kind  of 
sago,  and  the  sap  sugar  by  evaporation, 
and  a pleasant  liquor  by  fermenta- 
tion. 

Arenilit'ic,  pertaining  to  sandstone, 
arena  and  hi9n ; consisting  ol  sand- 
stone. 
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Aeeo'da,  a very  brilliant  gen  us  of  penta- 
rnerous  coleeptera,  belonging  to  Brazil, 
closely  allied  to  the  cockchafer. 

Are'ola,  Lat.  dim.  of  area.  In  anatomy, 
the  small  interstices  of  cellular  tissues. 
In  Surgery,  an  inflamed  ring  around  pus- 
rales,  &c.  The  coloured  circle  which  sur- 
rounds the  nipple  of  the  breast. 

Are'olae,  the  smaller  spaces  into  which 
the  wings  of  insects  are  divided  by  the 
nervures. 

Are'olate.  1.  In  entomology,  divided 
into  small  spaces. 2.  In  botany,  in  com- 

posite plants,  when  the  florets  are  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  receptacle,  and  drop- 
ping off  leave  pentagonal  spaces. 

Areola'tion.  Any  small  space,  bounded 
by  something  different  in  colour,  tex- 
ture, &c. 

Akeom'eter.  See  Araeometer  and  Hy- 
drometer. 

Areom'etrt.  the  art  of  measuring  the 
density  or  gravity  of  fluids  by  means  of  a 
hydrometer  (generally  an  areometer). 

Areopa'gus,  the  name  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Athenian  courts  of  justice,  and  also 
the  most  respectable.  The  title  is  derived 
from  Acr,;,  Mars,  and  o-a yo;,  hill.  Mars’ 
Hill,  a hill  in  the  city  on  which  its  first 
meetings  were  held.  The  judges  were 
called  areopagitce. 

Aretol'ogy,  a name  sometimes  given 
to  that  part  of  moral  philosophy  which 
treats  of  virtue,  its  nature,  and  the  means 
of  attaining  it ; from  a. city,,  virtue,  and 
2.j yoi,  discourse. 

Argae,  crude  tartar,  called  also  argot. 

Argan'd.  "When  a strong  light  is  re- 
quired from  oil  or  gas,  it  is  common  to 
make  a circular  burner,  with  a hole  per- 
forated through  the  middle  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air  into  the  interior  of  the 
flame,  and  a series  of  small  perforations 
around  the  circumference  for  the  egress 
of  gas,  or  one  continuous  opening  into 
which  the  wick  is  put  when  it  is  required 
to  bum  oil.  Such  burners  are  called  ar- 
gands  or  argand  burners,  from  the  inven- 
tor’s name. 

Arge'mone,  a genus  of  Mexican  plants. 
Polyandria — Monogynia.  Name  from  ar- 
gema,  an  ulcer  of  the  eye,  which  the  first 
known  species  was  said  to  cure. 

Argent,  from  argentum,  silver.  The 
white  colour  in  coats  of  arms,  intended  to 
signify  in  a woman,  chastity;  in  a maid, 
virginity;  in  judges,  justice, &c. , the  rich, 
humility. 

Aroen'tate.  Fulminating  silver  is 
sometimes  called  argentate  of  ammonia. 

Argentiferous,  producing  silver,  ar- 
gentum and  fero. 

Ar'gentine,  resembling  silver,  argen- 
tum. Also  a name  of  slate-spar,  which  is 
a nearly  pure  sub  species  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  of  a slaty  structure.  The  untimo- 


nious  acid  is  popularly  termed  argentine 
Jloivers  of  antimony. 

Ar'gie,  | Bat.  argilla  of aoytXAof, white 
Ar'gill,  j earth,  <* oyb;,  white.  Gene- 
rally potter’s  earth,  but  strictly  the  earth 
of  clay  called  in  chemistry  alumina  (q.v.), 
Argiela'ceocs,  of  the  nature  of  argil, 
containing  argil.  A.  earth,  alumina,  A. 
schist,  clay-slate  : an  indurated  clay  com- 
mon to  the  fossiliferous  and  metamorphic 
series. 

AKGit'LiTE,  argillaceous-schist  or  clay- 
slate  used  in  roofing  houses. 

Ar'gol,  crude  tartar,  called  also  argal, 
which  when  purified  is  called  cream  of 
tartar. 

Argonae'ta,  the  paper  nautilus  or 
sailor,  a sub-gemis  of  sepia  or  cuttle-fish  ; 
there  are  several  species  closely  resem- 
bling each  other  in  animal  and  shell. 

These  mollusca  are  always  found  in  a 
very  thin  shell,  symmetrically  fluted 
and  spirally  convoluted,  the  last  whorl 
so  large  that  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a galley,  of  which  the  spine  is 
the  poop.  The  animal  makes  a con- 
stant use  of  it,  and  in  calm  weather 
whole  fleets  of  them  may  be  observed 
navigating  the  surface  of  the  ocean- 
employing  six  of  their  ten  tacula  as  oars 
and  elevating  the  two  membraneous 
ones  by  way  of  a sail.  If  the  sea  be- 
comes rough,  or  they  perceive  any  dan- 
ger, the  argonaut  withdraws  all  its 
arms,  concentrates  itself  in  its  shell, 
takes  in  water,  and  descends  to  tho 
bottom.  There  is,  however,  consider- 
able doubts  whether  the  animal  found 
within  this  shell  be  really  the  con- 
structor of  it,  or  a parasitical  intruder 
into  a shell  formed  by  some  other 
animal  not  yet  discovered.  The  animal 
has  no  other  connection  with  the  shell 
than  that  it  is  found  within  it,  and  oc- 
cupies the  last  or  large  whorl  only. 
The  others  being  entirely  empty. — The 
name  is  derived  from  A qyai,  the  name 
of  the  ship  in  which  Jason  sailed  to 
Colchis  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece, 
and  vctuTog,  a sailor. 

Ar'go-Na'vis,  the  ship  Argo  (Jason’s 
ship).  The  name  of  a constellation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  type  of  the 
ship  in  which  Jason  sailed  to  Colchis. 

Ar'gument.  Lat.  aryumentum.  In  as- 
tronomy, a quantity  upon  vvhich  another 
quantity  or  equation  depends,  or  6ome 
circumstance  relative  to  the  motion  of  a 
planet  or  satellite ; or  it  is  an  arc  whereby 
vve  endeavour  to  find  another  unknown 
arc  proportional  to  tho  first ; hence  argu- 
ment of  inclination,  called  also  the  argu- 
ment of  latitude,  the  portion  of  a planet’s 
orbit  intercepted  between  the  ascending 
node  and  the  place  of  the  planet  from  the 
sun,  counted  according  to  the  succession 
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of  the  signs.  Argument  of  i\e  moon’ a 
apogee,  called  also  the  annual  argument, 
the  distance  of  the  moon’s  apogee  from  the 
gun’s  place,  that  is,  the  are  of  the  eclip- 
tic comprised  between  these  two  points. 
Argument  of  parallax,  denot  es  the  effect 
produced  by  parallax  on  an  observation, 
and  which  is  the  argument  for  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  horizontal  pa- 
rallax. 

Arpumen  rr>i  ad  homixm,  an  argu- 
ment which  presses  with  consequences 
drawn  from  one’s  own  principles  and  con- 
cessions. 

Arous-siieel,  a species  of  porcelain 
shell,  beautifully  variegated  with  spots, 
in  some  measure  like  the  peacock’s  toil. 

Argtn-'nis,  a genus  ox  butterflies,  re- 
markable for  the  silvery  spots  on  tite 
under  part  of  the  body. 

Ar'oyritis,  an  old  nr. me  of  litharge, 
from  a^yu^os,  silver,  be-  .a use  separated  in 
the  process  of  extracting  silver  from  the 
lead  ores. 

Argyr'ocome,  a sub-genus  of  eud-weed 
{gnaphalium).  From  ot eyv^ost  silver,  and 
koim i,  hair,  because  the  dowers  are  sil- 
very white. 

A'ria,  in  music,  Ital.  for  air  vq.  v.) 

A'riaxs,  the  adherents  of  the  Alexan- 
drian bi3hop.  Arius,  who  held  Christ  to  be 
a created  being,  inferior  to  God  in  nature 
and  dignity.  Their  doctrine  is  Arianism. 

A'r iss,  Latin  for  ram.  In  astronomy , a 
constellation  forming  the  first  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Symbol,  <y> 
In  the  ancient  military  art,  aries  means 
a battering  ram. 

Ariet'ta,  in  music,  Italian  for  dim.  of 
aria  (q.  v.). 

A'ril,  Lat.  arillus.  A tunic  investing 
the  seed  of  some  plants  completely  or 
partially.  It  is  fixed  at  the  base  of  the 
seed,  and  more  or  less  closely  envelopes 
the  other  parts.  Macc  is  the  aril  of  the 
nutmeg. 

Arim'axes,  1 The  evil  principle  in  the 

Ahsi'sux.  i Persian  theology,  which 
perpetually  counteracts  the  designs  of  the 
good  principle,  Ormuzs  or  Horminda. 

Ario'so,  Italian  for  light.,  lively.  Ap- 
plied in  music  to  a kind  of  melody  bor- 
dering on  the  majestic  style  of  a capital 
air. 

Ari'bta,  the  awn.  A sharp  bristle-like 
appendage  which  proceeds  from  the  husk 
or  glume  of  grasses. 

Art'state,  Lax.  arislatus,  awned.  Ap- 
plied to  leaves,  <&c.  terminating  in  a long 
rigid  spine,  which  docs  not  appear  as  a 
contraction. 

Aristoco'chia,  the  plant  birth  wort. 
Genus.  Ggnandrin — llcxandria.  Name, 
ecfiertf,  and  >.o^ua,  for  its  supposed  me- 
dicinal virtues.  One  indigenous  species. 

Abhtolochi's.*,  a natural  family  of 
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plants,  of  which  the  genus  Aristolochia  is 
the  type. 

Aristote'lia,  the  generic  name  of  a 
South  American  tree.  Podecandria — Mo- 
nogynia.  Named  in  honour  of  Aristotle, 
the  ancient  pltilosopher. 

Arith'metic,  from  otciOu^rixr,,  the  art 
of  numbering,  ct*i6pu>i,  number.  A branch 
of  mathematics  which  has  for  its  object 
the  combination  of  numbers  according  to 
certain  rules,  in  order  to  obtain  results 
which  satisfy  given  conditions.  These 
rules,  methodically  arranged,  constitute 
the  science  to  which  is  given  the  name 
arithmetic.  .Arithmetic  is  called  theoreti- 
cal when  it  Treats  of  the  properties  and 
relations  of  n ambers  considered  abstract- 
edly : and  {.Tactical,  when  it  treats  simply 
of  the  art  of  computing.  Integral  arith- 
metic treats  of  whole  numbers;  fractional 
arithmetic  of  fractional  numbers  ; decimal 
arithmetic  of  decimal  numbers.  Logoi  ii?.- 
mic  arithmetic  is  that  which  is  performed 
by  tables  of  logarithms.  Political  arith- 
metic is  the  calculation  of  revenue,  deter- 
mination of  taxes,  adjustment  of  expendi- 
ture, &c.  Specious  and  universal  arithmetic 
are  names  given  to  algebra.  All  arith- 
metical operations  are  performed  bv 
means  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division. Arithmetical  c:»  - 

plement  of  a number  is  what  it  wants  of 
the  next  higher  decimal  denominati-x. 
Thus  4 is  the  arithmetical  complement  of 

6,  as  it  is  what  6 wants  of  10. Arith- 

metical mean  between  two  numbers  is  a 
number,  such  that  its  excess  over  the  first 
is  equal  to  its  defect  from  the  second. 
Thus  5 is  an  arithmetical  mean  between 
3 and  7. Arithmetical  progression,  a se- 

ries of  numbers,  such  that  each  differs 
from  the  quantity  that  precedes  and  fol- 
lows it  by  the  same  number.  Thus,  3,  5, 

7,  9,  form  an  arithmetical  progression, 
when  the  common  difference  of  the  terms 

is  2. Arithmetical  proportion  of  four 

numbers  consists  in  the  difference  of  the 
first  and  second  being  equal  to  that  of  the 
third  and  fourth.  Thus,  2, 5,  8, 11. 

AJtivEJnvriCAi.  Ratio.  The  difference 
of  cr.»  two  of  an  arithmetical  progression. 

Ai*.  thn  name  given,  in  our  translation 
of  the  Bible,  to  the  floating  edifice  in 
whicii  Noah  resided  during  the  deluge. 
From  Sax.  ejic  or  Cftk,  a chest.  Lat. 
area.  Dut.  arke.  The  chest  in  which  the 
tables  of  the  law  were  preserved  was 
called  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  This  coffer 
was  3 feet  9-  inches  long,  by  2 feet  3 
inches  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  depth. 
It  was  made  of  shit  dm- wood,  and  covered 
with  the  mercy  scat,  or  propitiatory 
(IXaar^Ier  iTi8r,ua),  made  of  pure  gold, 
and  haring  at  each  corner  a cherub  with 
expanded  wings. 
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Arm,  Sax.  aft  111  or  eafun.  That  part 
of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  human 
body  which  extends  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  wrist : divided  into  the  brachium  and 
antibrachium  by  anatomists. 

Ar'ma,  Lat.  for  arms,  applied  in  botany 
to  various  pointed  appendages  of  plants, 
as  spina. 

Aii.MA.nri/LO,  a mammiferous  genus  of 
quadruped  peculiar  to  America ; the  da- 
sypus  of  I.innams,  and  belonging  to  liis 
order  bradypoda,  but  placed  by  Cuvier 
in  the  order  edemata.  The  armadillos 
take  their  name  from  the  peculiar  scaly 
and  hard  shell,  formed  of  compartments 
resembling  little  paving  stones,  which 
covers  their  head  and  body,  and  frequently 
their  tail.  They  dig  burrows  and  live 
partly  on  vegetables,  and  partly  on  in- 
sects and  dead  bodies.  There  are  several 
species  or  rather  sub-genera. 

Ar'mature,  Lat.  a rmatura,  armour,  that 
which  defends,  but  sometimes  used  of 
offensive  weapons.  A piece  of  soft  iron 
applied  to  a loadstone,  or  connecting  the 
poles  of  a horse-shoe  magnet,  is  called 
its  armature;  when  the  armature  is  ap- 
plied the  magnet  is  said  to  be  armed. 

Armed.  In  heraldry  the  term  is  used 
with  respect  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey 
when  their  teeth,  horns,  feet,  beak,  talons 
or  tusks  are  of  a different  colour  from  the 
rest  of  the  body ; e.  g.  “ He  bears  a falcon 
armed,  or.” 

Arme'nian  stows,  a blue  mineral  or 
earth  variously  spoiled,  and  not  unlike 
the  lapis  lazuli;  found  first  in  Armenia  or 
rurcomania. 

Ar'miger,  literally  a bearer  of  arms, 
ore ia  and  gr.ro ; an  old  title  of  dignity 
next  in  degree  to  a knight,  now  replaced 
by  esqiure. 

Aii’m  • llart,  from  armilla,  a bracelet. 
Coneieting  of  rings  or  circles,  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  an  artificial  sphere  composed  of 
various  circles  put  together  in  the  proper 
order  of  the  imaginary  circles  which  sur- 
round the  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

Ar'mtngs,  in  nautical  language  the 
waist-clothes  hung  about  a ship’s  upper 
works. 

Armin'iaxs,  a religious  sect  which  has 
lt«  name  from  Anninius  (the  Latin  name 
of  .fames  Hermann),  who  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  Calvin,  tliat  the  merits  of 
Christ  extended  to  all  mankind;  and  that 
the  grace  necessary  to  salvation  is  attain- 
Bble  by  every  one.  The  Armenians  sitll 
remain  a distinct  sect  in  Holland,  under 
the  name  of  remonstrants  (q.  v.),  and  have 
been  the  predominant  party  in  the  church 
of  England  since  the  time  of  Laud. 

Ar'mor,  1 a defensive  habit  composed 

Ar'mour,  S of  the  casque  or  helmet, 
forget,  cuirass,  gauntlet,  taccs,  bruasete, 


cuisses  and  covers  for  the  legs,  to  which 
the  spurs  were  fastened.  This  furniture 
was  denominated  harness  or  armour,  cap- 
& pit,  i.e.,  from  head  to  foot,  and  was 
used  by  cavaliers  and  men-at-arms.  In 
statutes,  armour  is  used  for  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  •war.  Coat- armour  signifies 
the  escutcheon  of  any  person  or  family, 
with  its  several  charges  and  other  furni- 
ture, as  mantling,  crest,  supporters, 
motto,  &c. 

Arms,  Lat.  amia.  In  botany,  see  Arma. 
In  heraldry,  the  ensigns  armorial  of  a 
family,  and  consisting  of  figures  and  co- 
lours borne  in  shields,  banners,  &c.,  as 
marks  of  distinction  and  dignity.  Charged 
arms  are  such  as  retain  their  ancient  in- 
tegrity, and  acquire  some  new  honourable 
charge  or  bearing.  Vocal  arms  are  such, 
that  the  figures  bear  some  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  bearer. 

Ar'xica,  the  plant  leopard’s  bane,  a 
genus  of  perennials ; Syngenesia — Poly- 
gamia  superflua  ; a European  species,  is 
used  medicinally.  Name  anciently  given 
to  a different  plant. 

ArnoIdej.,  a natural  family  of  plants  of 
which  the  genus  drutn  is  the  type. 

Ar'noldists.  The  partisans  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
was  the  first  to  raise  his  voice  against  the 
abuses  and  vices  of  the  clergy. 

Ar'oba,  1 in  Sp.  arroba,  and  in  the  dia- 

Ar'obe,  j lect  of  Peru  arrow.  1.  A 
weight  used  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Goa,  and 

Brazil;  that  of  Madrid  is  251bs.  avoir. 

2.  A measure  of  capacity,  that  of  Malaga 
contains  794  cub.  ins. 

Aro'ma,  Lat.  of  ctocorjcot-  The  odorife- 
rous principle  of  aromatic  plants,  or  such 
as  have  a warm  and  agreeable  odour,  as 
the  cardamom. 

Arou'ea.  1.  A Grecian  measure  of  50 

feet. 2.  An  Egyptian  measure  of  100 

square  feet. 

Arpeg'gio,  \ Ital.  arpeggiare,  to  play 

Arpeggia'to,  j on  the  harp.  In  music, 
the  striking  or  bowing  of  notes  on  a vio- 
lin or  similar  instruments  in  quick  suc- 
cession, in  imitation  of  the  harp. 

Ar'pext,  the  French  acre,  corrupted 
from  arvipendium  or  aripennium,  which 
denotes  the  measuring  of  land  with  a cord. 
The  arpent  is  about  | acre  English. 

Arquebus' ade,  from  arquebuss,  a hand- 
gun. An  aromatic  spirituous  lotion  ap- 
plied to  strains,  &c.,  originally  applied  to 
wounds  from  an  arquebuss. 

Arrac'acha.  The  South  American 
name  for  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Arra- 
cacia  esculenta  of  botanists.  Its  roots, 
which  are  of  a large  size,  and  fleshy  and 
sweet,  are  cultivated  in  Columbia  and 
Jamaica. 

Arrai'gn,  arraignment.  To  arraign  is 
to  set  In  order  or  fit  for  trial : as  to  «r- 
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raign  a writ  of  novel  disseisin  ; to  call  a 
prisoner  to  the  bar  of  the  court  to  answer 
to  tiie  matter  charged  in  the  indictment, 
and  the  calling  of  the  prisoner  to  the  bar 
is  denominated  an  arraignment.  The  term 
from  Norm,  aresner,  to  answer.  Black- 
stone  says  from  Bat.  aclrationem  ponere; 
in  Fr.  ad  reson  or  abbreviated  a rein. 

Ar'r.as,  a kind  of  tapestry,  said  to  take 
its  name  from  Arras,  the  capital  of  the 
department  Pas  de  Calais,  where  the  ar- 
ticle was  first  manufactured. 

Arrenta'tion,  from  Sp.  arrmufar,  to 
rent.  In  the  forest  laics  of  England  the  li- 
censing of  an  owner  of  land  in  a forest  to 
Inclose  it  in  consideration  of  a yearly  rent.  | 

Ar'reoys,  the  name  given  to  a class  of 
individuals  in  Otalieite  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  who  destroy  their  own 
offspring  at  the  moment  of  their  birth. 

Arre'st,  from  French arrtter,  for  arres- 
ter, to  stop.  To  arrest  judgment,  is  to  stop 
judgment  after  verdict,  for  causes  as- 
signed. The  motion  for  this  purpose  is 
called  a motion  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

Arrest'mext.  In  Scotch  law,  1.  The  de- 
tention of  a criminal  till  he  finds  bail. 

2.  An  order  of  a judge,  by  which  a debtor 
to  the  arrestor’s  debtor  is  prohibited  to 
make  payment  till  the  debt  due  to  the 
arrestor  is  paid  or  secured. 

Arres'ts,  in  farriery,  mangy  tumours 
upon  a horse’s  hind  legs. 

Arriere,  the  rear  of  an  army.  The 
arriire-ban  of  the  old  French  kings  was  a 
proclamation  than)  by  which  their  vassals 
were  summoned  to  take  the  field  for  war 
larriire,  the  last).  Arriire-fief  or  fee,  a 
fee  or  fief  held  of  a feudatory.  Arriere- 
vassal,  the  vassal  of  a vassal. 

Ar'ris,  probably  from  risega,  Ital.,  at 
the  projection.  The  intersecting  line  of 
two  planes  cutting  one  another,  and  pre- 
senting a salient  angle. 

Arrondi'.'e.  In  heraldry,  the  curved 
cross,  the  arms  of  which  terminate  in  the 
escutcheon. 

Arrow-root,  a kind  of  starch,  manu- 
factured from  the  roots  of  the  Maranta 
arundinacea,  a native  of  South  America, 
cultivated  both  in  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies ; also  the  popular  name  of  the  genus 
Maranta  (q.  v.) ; supposed  to  be  an  antidote 
to  the  poisonous  arrows  of  the  Indians. 

Aks'chin.  1.  A Russian  measure  of 

length  — 2$  feet  English. 2.  A Chinese 

measure  of  length  = 302  Paris  lines. 
Written  also  arskin. 

Arsen'iate,  a salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  flic  arsenic  acid  with  a base. 

Ar'sen ic , df'irtvixov  ■ Properly , the  name 
of  a metal  of  a bluish- white  or  steel-gray 
colour  ; brittle,  of  considerable  brilliancy, 
and  sp.  gr.  576 ; but  more  frequently  used 
to  designate  the  white  oxide  of  the  metal , 
called  by  chemists  arsenious  acid,  and  in 
common  white  arsenic.  Arsenic  is  met 


with  abundantly  in  nature ; sometimes  in 
its  metallic  state,  occasionally  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide,  but  more  frequently  united 
with  sulphur,  forming  the  native  realgar, 
or  native  orpiment  of  mineralogists:  with 
iron  and  sulphur  forming  arsenical  pyrites, 
and  along  with  cobalt  and  sulphur  form- 
ing the  mineral  called  cobalt  pyrites,  in 
which  the  arsenic  predominates,  and  from 
the  roasting  of  which  the  arsenious  acid 
of  commerce  is  obtained. 

The  term  a.eirevizbv,  from  •which  we 
derive  the  term  arsenic,  was  an  epithet 
applied  anciently  to  those  natural  sub- 
stances which  possessed  strong  and 
acrimonious  qualities,  as  the  poisonous 
quality  of  arsenic  was  found  to  be  re- 
markably powerful  ; the  name  was 
given  especially  to  the  yellow  sulphuret 
now  called  orpiment. 

Arses'ic  Acid.  1 The  only  known 
Arse'nious  Acid,  j compounds  of  ar- 
senic and  oxygen  are  two,  and  they  both 
possess  acid  properties.  That  which  has 
the  least  oxygen  is  called  arsenious  acid, 
and  is  the  well-known  and  virulent  poison 
called  white  arsenic,  or  simply  arsenic,  in 
commerce;  and  the  othi-r,  containing  a 
larger  quantity  of  oxygen,  is  called  ar- 
senic acid. 

Arsexite,  a salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  arsenious  acid  with  a base. 

Arsis,  ccem;,  of  au^to,  to  raise.  The 
raising  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation; 
opposed  to  thesis.  In  the  ancient  music, 
arsis  and  thesis  were  applied  to  the  lifting 
and  falling  of  the  hand  in  beating  time. 

Ar'son,  from  Bat.  ardeo,arsum.  to  bum. 
In  law,  the  act  of  wilfully  setting  fire  to 
a house  or  other  property  belonging  to 
another  person,  which  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land is  felony,  and  punishable  with  death. 

Art,  Bat.  ars,  artis,  the  primary  sense 
of  which  is  strength  and  skill.  The  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  to  practice  ; hence 
we  have  useful  or  mechanical  arts  ; liberal, 
polite,  or  fine  arts : the  former  requiring 
manual  labour  principally,  the  latter  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  the  mind  more 
than  of  the  body. 

The  old  division  of  the  liberal  arts 
(artes  liberates ) was — grammar,  dialec- 
tics, rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, and  astronomy. 

Arteme'sia,  wormwood,  mugwort. 
southernwood.  An  extensive  genus  of 
plants.  Syngcnesia — Poly,  superflua.  Much 
used  in  medicine.  Named  from  Queen 
Artemesia  ; according  to  others,  from  Ar- 
temis. the  Grecian  Diana. 

AnTERioT'oMY,from  <x/>TY,girz,  an  artery, 
and  ri/Lcvai,  to  cut.  The  opening  of  an  ar- 
tery for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  blood; 
only  practised  by  modern  surgeons  on  the 
temporal  artery. 

Ar'tery,  from  ctr,( , air,  and  rr^iai,  to 
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hold  (the  ancients  supposed  that  the  arte- 
ries contained  air  only).  The  arteries  are 
strong  elastic  canals,  which  convey  the 
blood  from  the  heart  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  are  during  life  dis- 
tinguished from  the  veins  by  pulsation. 
The  original  arterial  trunks  are  oulv  two 
in  number,  the  aorta  (q.  v.)  and  the  pul- 
monary artery,  which  arises  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Arte'sia.n  Wells,  springs  of  water  ob- 
tained by  boring  through  strata  destitute 
of  water  into  other  strata  which  contain 
it.  Thus  named  from  the  operation  hav- 
ing been  first  practised  iu  Artois,  the  an- 
cient Artesium  of  France. 

Arthri'tis,  from  aeOcov,  a joint.  Any 
disease  that  affects  the  joints,  but  gout 
particularly. 

Arturo'cace,  from  a^eov,  a joint,  and 
i.u.xr,,  vice.  A collection  of  matter 
within  the  cavity  of  a bone. 

Aitrn  ro'bic,  a connection  of  bones  in 
vhich  the  head  of  one  is  received  into  the 
lollow  of  another  so  as  to  admit  motion 
in  all  directions. 

Authhudi'e£,  Gr.,  from  ct°8%ov  , a joint, 
name  given  to  those  algae  which  have 
an  articulated  structure. 

Artlirody'nic,  Gr.,  from  a%8%ov,  a joint, 
and  e’Siir/),  pain — rheumatic  and  other 
painful  affections  of  the  joints. 

Ar'tichoke,  the  popular  name  of  the 
Cynara  scolymus  which  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated for  culinary  purposes.  The  Jeru- 
salem Artichoke  is  a species  of  heliamhus 
or  sun-flower. 

The  popular  etymology  of  this  word 
is,  that  any  one  unfortunate  enough  to 
get  the  artichoke  into  his  throat  would 
certainly  be  choked  ! The  word  occurs, 
with  little  variation  of  orthography,  in 
most  modern  European  languages.  The 
Italians  write  careiofala,  probably  from 
Lat.  carduus. 

Ar'ticle,  from  Lat.  artietdus,  a little 
joint.  In  law,  to  article  is,  1.  To  acquire 
or  charge  by  an  exhibition  of  articles  (e.  g.) 
“ He  shall  be  articled  against  in  the  High 

Court  of  Admiralty,”  33  Geo.  III. 2.  Iu 

war,  the  code  of  military  law  embodied 
in  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  is  passed  each 
year. 3.  In  theology,  a point  of  Chris- 

tian doctrine  established  by  the  church 
(e.  g.),  the  39  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  are  founded  upon  certain 
articles  compiled  and  published  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI. 

Artic'ular,  jointed,  Lat.  articularis, 
appertaining  to  the  joints. 

Articula'ta,  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  A primary  di- 
vision of  the  animal  kingdom,  character- 
ised by  an  external  skeleton  consisting  of 
a series  of  rings,  articulated  and  sur- 
rounding the  body.  The  third  in  the 


arrangement  of  Cuvier,  embracing  four 
classes : annulata,  Crustacea,  araeluioides, 
and  insecta. 

Artic'ulate,  Lat.  articulatus,  jointed. 
Applied,  1.  In  grammar,  to  the  soimds 
made  by  opening  and  shutting  the  organs 
of  speech  ; the  junction  of  the  organs  form- 
ing a jointor  articulaflon. 2.  In  botany , 

to  roots,  stems,  and  other  parts  which  are 
so  united  as  if  one  piece  grew  out  of 
another. 

Artic'ulated,  Lat.  articulus,  a joint 
Connected  by  moveable  joints,  and  in 
plants  applied  to  parts  so  slightly  con  - 
nected,  as  finally  to  fall  asunder,  as  in 
the  case  of  a withered  leaf. 

Artic'clating,  fitting  by  means  of 
joints. 

Articula'tion,  Lat.  articulatio,  of  arti- 
culus. The  junction  of  bones,  of  which 
there  are  three  kinds : synthrosis,  diar- 
throsis, and  amplii- arthrosis.  In  botany, 
the  connection  of  the  parts  of  a plant  by 
joints,  also  the  nodes  or  joints.  In  gram- 
mar, the  distinct  utterance  of  syllables 
and  words  by  the  human  voice. 

Articula'tion,  the  connections  of  the 
bones  of  a skeleton  by  joints. 

Artic'ulus,  a joint,  Lat.  dim.  of  artui. 
In  botany,  a part  lying  between  two  knots 
in  an  articulated’ stem.  The  knots  are 
also  called  articidi. 

Artificer,  Lat.  ars,  art,  and  facio,  I 
make.  One  who  requires  intellectual  re- 
finement in  the  exercise  of  his  profession, 
in  distinction  from  an  artisan,  who  may 
practise  either  the  fine  or  useful  arts 
without  knowing  more  than  the  general 
rules  of  his  art. 

Artificial,  contrived  by  art  ( ars  and 
facio).  Artificial  lines  on  a sector  or  scale 
are  lines  so  contrived  as  to  represent  the 
logarithmic  sines  and  tangents.  Artifi- 
cial numbers  are  the  same  with  logarithms. 

Artillery,  from  Fr.  arlillerie,  archery 
(primitively).  Artillery  denotes  all  can- 
non, mortars,  howitzers,  petards,  &c.,  to- 
gether with  all  apparatus  thereto  be- 
longing ; as  also  the  art  or  science  of 
managing  the  same,  (more  commonly 
called  gunnery.)  The  same  name  is  also 
given  to  the  troops  by  whom  these  arms 
are  served,  being  subsidiary  to  the  in- 
struments. The  artillery  park  is  the  place 
appointed  for  the  encampment  of  the  ar- 
tillery apparatus  and  troops  for  its  ser- 
vice and  defence.  Flying  artillery  con- 
sists of  light  pieces,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guished from,  field  artillery. 

Artoca'rpe/E,  a tribe  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  of  which  the  genus  Artocarpus  is 
the  type. 

Artocar'pus,  the  bread-fruit  tree:  a 
genus  of  several  species,  of  which  the  A. 
incisa,  which  grows  to  about  the  size  of 
a small  oak,  is  the  most  celebrated.  It  is 
a native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  i* 
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now  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fruit,  which  is  contained  in 
a round  catkin,  is  often  as  large  as  a 
man’s  head;  it  is  baked  in  an  oven,  and 
the  rind  being  removed,  the  internal 
parts  resemble  the  crumb  of  bread.  It 
forms  a substitute  for  bread  in  the  coun- 
tries where  it  grows.  Moncecia — Monan- 
iiria.  Name,  apros,  bread,  and  xctpcros, 
fruit. 

Artot'yrites,  a sect  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, in  Galatia,  which  used  bread  and 
cheese  in  the  eucharist;  hence  the  name, 
atf-rc;,  bread,  and  tvqos,  cheese. 

Arts,  plural  of  Art  (q.  v.) 

A'rdm,  an  extensive  genus  of  peren- 
nials, of  which  the  only  British  type  is  the 
cuckow-pint  or  wake-robin  (A.  macula- 
tum).  Common  in  hedges.  Moncecia — 
Tolyandria.  Name,  Afov,  supposed  to  be 
an  Egyptian  word  by  which  one  of  the 
tribe  was  known. 

Arunde'lian  Marbles,  a series  of  an- 
cient sculptured  marbles,  procured  from 
the  ruins  of  Greece,  by  William  Petty,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  (1627), 
from  whom  they  take  their  appellation. 
Their  authenticity  has  been  questioned. 

Arundina'ce.e,  a natural  tribe  of 
plants,  of  which  the  genus  Arundo  is  the 
type. 

Artjn'do,  a Batin  word  meaning  gene- 
rally a reed,  but  applied  permanently  by 
botanists  to  denote  the  reed-grass,  an  ex- 
tensive (genus  of  perennials  of  the  class 
triandria,  and  order  digynia. 

Artjs'pices,  plural  of  aruspex.  The  (Ro- 
man priests,  whose  business  it  was  to 
pi  edict  events  by  examination  of  the  en- 
trails of  sacrificed  animals. 

Arvi'cola,  Bat.  arvum,  a field,  and 
colere,  to  inhabit.  A genus  of  rodent  or 
gnawing  animals,  of  the  family  of  the  rat 
and  mouse. 

Aryt/e'xoid,  from  ec^wrxiva,  a funnel, 
and  iido;,  likeness.  Funnel-shaped.  Ap- 
plied to  two  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  and 
to  the  muscles  and  glands  connected  with 
these  cartilages. 

As,  a word  used  by  the  (Romans  to  de- 
note, 1.  Any  unit  considered  as  divisible. 

2.  The  unit  of  weight,  or  their  pound 

(libra)  divided  into  twelve  ounces. 3. 

Their  most  ancient  coin,  originally  a 
pound,  but  reduced  finally  to  half-an- 
ounce. 

A'saf(Etida,  from  asa  and  foctidus,  fetid. 
A strongly  fetid  resinous  gum,  procured 
from  the  root  of  a large  umbelliferous 
plant  ( Ferula  assafertida) , which  grows 
in  some  parts  of  Persia.  It  is  much 
used  in  medicine 

Asaraeac'ca,  a popular  name  of  the 
Asarum  (q.  v.) ; but  more  especially  of  the 
A Europcewn,  the  root  and  leaves  of 
which  are  had  from  the  shops  under  this 


name.  The  powdered  leaves  form  the 
basis  of  most  cephalic  snuffs.  Name,  ntc- 
rum,  and  bacca,  berries. 

As'arine,  the  name  given  by  GOtz  to 
the  emetic  principle  of  the  asarabacca. 

As' arum,  the  asarabacca.  A genus  of 
perennials.  Eodecandria  — Monogynia. 
Name,  not,  and  treaqu,  to  adorn,  being 
rejected  from  the  ancient  coronal  wreaths. 
Asarum  is  also  the  phannacopoeial  name 
of  the  asarabacca  or  Asarum  Europaum. 

Asbes'tos,  1 a mineral  of  which  there 

Asbes'tus,  j are  several  varieties,  all 
marked  by  their  fibrous  and  flexible  qua- 
lities. The  most  celebrated  are  the  arm- 
anthus  (q.v.),  the  mountain-cork,  rock- 
tcood,  and  mountain-wood.  Asbestos  is  it- 
self a variety  of  hornblende.  Named 
from  a.tr^ur'roi,  of  a,  not,  and  irfilirux, 
to  perish,  in  allusion  to  its  incombusti  - 
bility. 

Ascal'aphus,  a Fabricinn  genus  of 
insects,  characterised  by  having  nearly 
equal  palpi,  distinct  from  the  ant-lions  o. 
Binmeus. 

As'caris,  the  thread-worm,  a genus  of 
intestinal  worms,  found  in  all  animals. 
The  ascarides  (plural  of  ascaris),  are 
placed  by  Cuvier  in  the  order  Ncmatoridte, 
and  class  Entozoa.  Name,  atrxasi^a, 
to  leap. 

Ascend' ant,  in  astrology,  the  degree  of 
the  ecliptic  above  the  horizon  at  one's 
birth.  In  late,  ascendants  are  opposed  to 
the  descendants  in  succession;  e.g.when  a 
father  succeeds  his  son,  an  uncle  his  ne- 
phew, <stc.,  the  inheritance  is  said  to 
ascend,  or  go  to  ascendants. 

Ascend'ing,  Bat.  ascendens,  rising.  Ap- 
plied, 1.  In  botany,  to  leaves,  stalks,  Ac. 

2.  In  astronomy,  to  such  stars  as  are 

rising  above  the  horizon  in  any  parallel 
of  the  equator.  Ascending  latitude,  the 
latitude  of  a planet  when  moving  towards 
the  north  pole.  Ascending  node,  that 
point  of  a planet’s  orbit  wherein  it  passes 
the  ecliptic  to  proceed  northward;  other- 
wise called  the  northern  node.  The  sym- 
bol is  Q . 

Asce.n'sion,  Bat.  ascensio,  a rising.  In 
astronomy,  the  right  ascension  of  a star, 
&c.  is  that  degree  of  the  equator,  reck- 
oned from  the  beginning  of  Aries,  which 
comes  to  the  meridian  with  the  star  in  a 
right  sphere.  Oblique  ascension  is  an  arc 
of  the  equator,  intercepted  between  the 
first  point  of  Aries,  and  of  the  point  of  the 
equator  which  rises  with  a star  in  an  ob- 
lique sphere.  The  ascensional  difference  is 
the  difference  between  the  right  and  ob- 
lique ascension. 

Ascet'ics,  a name  given  in  old  times  to 
persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  severe 
exercises  of  piety  and  penance.  The  terra 
is  taken  from  xtrxr)9-ii,  exercise,  used  by 
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the  Greeks  to  signify  the  meagre  diet  of 
the  athletne,  who,  to  prepare  Themselves 
for  the  combat,  abstained  from  many  of 
the  ordinary  indulgences.  Hence,  also, 
many  writings  on  the  spiritual  exercise 
of  piety  are  called  ascetic  writings. 

Aset,  Gr.  from  ce.ff7i.li,  a bottle.  Small 
membranous  bladders,  in  which  are  in- 
closed the  seed-like,  reproductive  particles 
of  Lichens,  fungi,  &c. 

As'cians,  Lat.  ascii,  from  <*,  without, 
and  ffz/cc,  shadow.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone,  who  at  Meridian  have  no 
ihadow. 

As'cidi,  } a genus  of  naked  acephalous 

Ascid'ia,  1 mollusca,  found  adhering  to 
rocks,  and  other  bodies  in  the  oceanl 
Name,  dtrzoi,  a bottle,  which  the  anima. 
in  some  degree  resembles. 

Ascid'iem,  Lat.  of  cuttciSiov,  a bottle. 
L’sed  in  botany  to  express  a hollow  ap- 
pendage resembling  a small  bottle,  which 
occurs  on  the  stem,  leaves,  &c.  of  some 
plants. 

Asclxpiad.s'an  verse,  so  called  from  its 
inventor  Aselepias,  consists  of  four  feet 
and  a half,  of  this  kind,  and  in  this  order, 
viz.  a spondee,  a dactyl,  a long  syllable, 
then  two  dactyls,  as : — 


1 1 

1 2 

1 * 

1 3 I 
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Ascle'pias,  the  stcalloio-wort,  or  tame- 
poison.  A genus  of  plants — Pentandria — 
Digynia.  Named  after  Aselepias  or  JEscu- 
iofniis.  Several  species  are  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

A<h,  Ash-tree,  the  fraxinus  excelsior  of 
botanists.  A forest  tree  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.  The  mountain-ash  is 
the  pyrus  aucuparia  of  the  botanist. 

Ashes,  the  residuum  of  any  substance 
after  it  has  been  burnt;  but  in  commerce 
the  term  it  used  to  denote  the  ashes  of 
vegetable  '.ubstanees,  from  which  are  ex- 
tracted the  alkaline  matters  called  pot- 
ash, peaii-ash,  barilla,  kelp,  &c.  The 
tem  is  Sax.  apea,  from  Goth,  azga,  and 
has  no  singular  number. 

Ash'lar.  1.  Free  stones  as  they  are 

brought  from  the  quarry. 2.  The  facing 

of  squared  stones  on  the  front  of  a build- 
ing. This  facing  when  smooth  is  called 
plane  ashlar ; when  wrought  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit parallel  flutes,  it  is  termed  tooled 
ashlar ; when  the  surfaces  of  the  stones 
are  cut  with  a broad  tool,  without  regu- 
larity,it  is  said  to  be  random-tooled  ; when 
wrought  with  a narrow  tool,  chiselled  or 
boasted,  or  if  the  tool  be  very  narrow,  the 
facing  is  said  to  be  pointed ; and  when  the 
hones  project  from  the  joints,  the  ashlar 
is  said  to  be  rusticated. 

Ash'lering,  in  carpentry,  the  fixing 
of  short  upright  quarterings  in  garrets, 
between  the  rafters  and  the  floor,  in 


order  to  cut  off  the  acute  angles  at  the 
bottom. 

Asil'ici,  a family  of  dipterous  insects, 
of  which  the  genus  asilus  is  the1  type. 

As'ilus,  the  hornet-fly . A genus  of  dip- 
tera,of  which  there  are  about  60  European 
species,  many  of  which  are  known  in 
Britain  from  their  voracious  habits. 
Name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  horse-fly . 

As'lan,  1 a name  given  to  the  Dutch 

Asla'ni,  j dollar  in  some  parts  of  the 
Levant : it  is  worth  from  115  to  120  aspers. 
The  word  is  of  Turkish  origin,  signifying 
a lion,  the  figure  stamped  upon  the  com. 
"Written  also  asset  an  i. 

Asmo'dai,  the  destroying  angel  of  the 
Hebrew  mythology,  written  Abaddon. 

Asp,  j a species  of  viper  found  in 

Aspic,  1 Egypt  resembling  the  cobra  da 
capello,  or  spectacle  serpent  of  the  East 
Indies:  it  is  the  coluber  haje  of  Lin.,  and 
vipera  haje  of  Geoff.  "When  the  cervical 
spine  is  compressed  between  the  finger 
and  the  thumb,  the  animal  becomes  stiff 
and  motionless : the  trick  is  practised  by 
the  jugglers,  and  is  called  changing  the 
serpent  into  a rod. 

Aspal'athtjs,  the  African  broom.  A 
genus  of  shrubby  plants  which  are  natives 
of  tropical  countries.  Diadclphia — Decan- 
dr  ia.  Name  ccffcraXocdo; , a thorny  shrub, 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Itoman 
writers. 

Aspar'agin,  \ a peculiar  principle  ob- 

Aspar/agine,  ) tained  from  the  juice  of 
the  asparagus  by  evaporation.  It  crys- 
tallises in  white  transparent  rhomboidal 
prisms.  It  consists  of  8 Car  8H  + 60 
+ 2N,  but  the  crystals  included  2 atoms 
of  water.  It  is  identical  with  the  sub- 
stance called  agedoite,  obtained  by  ltobi- 
quet  from  liquorice  root,  and  also  with  the 
althein  discovered  by  Bacon. 

Asparagi'ne.e,  a natural  family  of 
plants,  the  genus  asparagus  is  the  type. 

Asparaginous  plants.  Those  culinary 
vegetables,  of  which  the  points  of  the 
tender  shoots  are  eaten. 

Aspar'agus,  popularly  named  sparrow- 
grass.  A genus  of  many  species.  Hex- 
andria — Monogynia.  Name  utrrraecfyo; , 
which  denotes  generally  a young  shoot 
before  it  unfolds  its  leaves.  The  only 
British  type  of  this  genus  is  the  A.  offici- 
nalis, the  favourite  culinary  vegetable. 

As'pect,  Lat.  aspectus,  of  ad  and  sperio. 
1 . In  astronomy,  the  situation  of  the  planets 
and  stars  with  respect  to  each  other. 
There  are  five  aspects ; 1st,  sextile,  marked 
jlf,  when  the  planets  are  60°  distant; 
2nd,  quadrile,  D , at  90°  ; 3rd,  trine,  /\, 
when  120'=’ ; 4th,  opposition,  § , when 
180° ; and  5th,  conjunction,  6 .when  both 
in  the  same  degree.  The  aspects  wet* 
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introduced  into  astronomy  by  the  old 
astrologers,  and  were  distinguished  by 
them  into  benign,  malignant,  and  indif- 
ferent.  2.  In  architecture,  the  direction 

towards  the  point  of  the  compass  in  which 

a building  is  placed. 3.  In  horticulture, 

used  in  reference  to  the  inclination  of  the 
ground  with  respect  to  the  sun. 

As'pen,  aspen-tree,  called  also  the 
trembling  poplar,  from  the  trembling  of 
its  leaves  when  moved  by  the  slightest 
impulse  of  air,  is  the  populus  tremulu  of 

the  botanist.  The  name  is  Sax.  sefpe, 
restless.  The  aspen  grows  in  all  soils,  but 
especially  moist. 

AsrERGEi/i,v>j,  a genus  of  testaceous 
acephala : animal  lives  in  the  sand,  and 
inhabits  a calcareous  tube  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  length  ; hence  the  name  asper- 
gillum, “ a holy  water-stick”  (to  sprinkle 
holy  water),  and  aspergilliform,  applied  to 
any  shaped  like  that  instrument. 

As'pekifo'hj:,  a natural  family  of 
plants  characterised  as  asperifolious. 

As'perieo'lious,  Lat.  asperifolius,  rough- 
leaved, asper  and  folius,  a leaf. 

Asve'rmous,  a,  without,  and  amofxa, 
seed.  Destitute  of  seed. 

Asphalt, -os, -um,  native  bitumen,  so 
called  because  anciently  procured  only 
from  the  Lake  Asphaltitcs  (Dead  Sea)  in 
Judea.  Hence  called  also  Jew’s  Pitch 
(bitumen  Judaicurn).  See  Bitumen. 

Instead,  however,  of  the  lake  giving 
name  to  the  bitumen,  it  is  probable 
that  the  bitumen  ga  vc  name  to  the  lake, 
and  that  oco-Cahro; , the  general  Greek 
word  for  bitumen,  is  derived  from 
cctrqxxXiici),  to  make  secure,  the  sub- 
stance being  used  as  pitch  is  with  us 
for  ships. 

Asphode'le.*,  a natural  order  of  plants 
of  which  the  genus  asphndeltis  is  the  type. 

Asphode'lus,  the  asphodel,  a genus  of 
hardy  exotic  perennials,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  the  branched  asphodel  or 
king’s  spear  (A.  ramosus),  used  medi- 
cinally. Alexandria — 3Ionogynia.  Name, 
atrtpohtXc; , of  uncertain  origin. 

AsrHv'xY,  Lat.  asphyxia,  of  a,  without, 
and  trQu*i;,  pulse.  Literally,  absence  of 
pulse,  but  applied  usually  to  that  state  in 
which  the  vital  phenomena  are  sus- 
pended, from  some  cause  interrupting 
respiration,  but  in  which  life  is  not  ac- 
tually extinct. 

Aspic.  1.  The  asp  (q.v.) 2.  A gun 

which  carries  121b.  shot. 

Aspid'ium,  the  shield-fern,  an  exten- 
sive genus  of  ferns  of  which  there  are  up- 
wards of  15  British  species.  Name 
a.<rxihr,i,  a shield,  which  the  involucres 
resemble. 

As'ria  ate.  spiritus  asper.  In  grammar, 
ar.  accent  peculiar  to  the  Greek  lan- 


guage, marked  • and  denoting  that  the 
letter  over  which  it  is  placed  should  be 
strongly  aspirated,  i.e.  prouounced  as  if  A 
were  prefixed. 

Asple'nium,  the  spleenwort.  an  exten- 
sive genus  of  perennials  of  which  there 
arc  10  British  species.  Cryptogamia — 
Filices.  Name  of  a,  not,  and  trcr/.ytv,  the 
spleen,  some  of  the  plants  being  supposed 
useful  in  removing  disorders  of  the  spleen. 
Leek-fern  or  black  maiden  hair,  milt- 
waste,  mule’s-fern,  wali-rue  or  tent-fern, 
&c.,  are  species. 

A-'rael,  an  angel  in  the  Mohammedan 
mythology,  who  watches  the  souls  of  the 
dying. 

Ass,  this  well-known  animal  is  a na- 
tive of  the  deserts  of  central  Asia.  It  be- 
longs to  the  equine  genus  of  the  solipede 
family  of  pachydermata : Cuvier.  Latin 
name  asinus,  native  name  onager. 

As'sai,  an  Italian  term  used  in  music, 
which,  when  annexed  to  a word  mean- 
ing slow,  signifies  a little  more  lively,  and 
when  annexed  to  a word  meaning  quick, 
it  indicates  a little  slower. 

As'sart,  in  the  old  laws.  1.  A tree 

plucked  up  by  the  roots. 2.  The  offence 

of  grubbing  up  trees. 3.  A piece  of 

forest  land  cleared.  Assart  rents  were 
paid  to  the  crown  for  lands  assarted. 
Assart  is  from  the  old  Fr.  word  assartir, 
which  was  latinised  assartum. 

Assas'sins,  a tribe  or  clan  of  Ismael 
ites  which  took  possession  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  about  1090,  and  be 
came  famous  for  their  assassinations. 

Assau'lt,  assultus.  1.  In  laic,  an  at 
tempt  or  offer  to  do  corporeal  hurt  to 
another,  as  by  striking  at  him  with  or 
without  a weapon,  without  touching  his 
person.  If  the  person  be  actually  struck 

it  is  battery. 2.  In  war,  an  effort  made 

to  carry  a fortified  post,  camp,  or  for- 
tress, wherein  the  assailants  do  not 

screen  themselves  by  any  works. 3. 

In  fencing,  a mock  engagement  with  single 
foils. 

Assa'y,  Assa'ying.  The  process  by 
which  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in 
any  mineral  or  metallic  compound  is  de- 
termined. It  differs  from  analysis  in 
this : — the  analysis  is  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact  pro- 
portions of  all  the  ingredients  in  the  com- 
pound, whereas  the  whole  object  of  the 
assay  is  to  determine  the  precise  amount 
of  the  particular  metal  in  question,  con- 
tained in  the  specimen  under  examina- 
tion. The  purposes  of  assaying  were,  till 
lately,  confined  to  the  valuation  of  the 
alloys  of  gold  and  silver,  but  are  now  ex- 
tended to  determine  the  quantity  of  pal- 
ladium and  platinum  in  certain  bullion 
and  gold  dust  brought  from  Brazil.  Tha 
term  is  from  Fr.  assaytr,  to  try. 
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Assa'y  ba'lance,  a very  delicate  ba- 
lance employed  in  chemical  analysis,  and 
so  called  from  its  being  tirst  employed  in 
assaying  metals.  It  ought  to  indicate 

1U0  gr‘ 

Assem'blt,  Fr.  assemolee,  any  convoca- 
tion. The  general  assembly  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  is  an  ecclesiastical  court  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  every  Presbytery, 
univeirity,  and  royal  burgh  in  Scotland. 
In  military  language,  assembly  means  the 
second  beating  of  the  drum  before  a march . 

Assess'or,  in  Scotch  law.  a person  who 
sits  along  with  the  judges  in  the  inferior 
courts,  and  assists  with  his  professional 
knowledge  in  the  decisions  pronounced. 

Asse'ts,  from  Fr.  assez,  enough.  1. 
Property  placed  for  the  discharge  of  some 
particular  obligation  or  trust  in  the  hands 

of  executors,  assignees,  &c. 2.  The 

stock  in  trade  and  the  entire  available 
ptoperty  belonging  to  a merchant  or 
trading  company. 

Assies 'to,  a Spanish  word  signifying  a 
contract  or  treaty,  and  used  to  denote  the 
contract  or  agreement  by  which  the  Spa- 
ni:  > government  ceded,  first  to  the  French, 
nn  i afterwards  (by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht) 
to  a company  of  English  merchants, 
called  the  assiento  company,  the  right  of 
importing  slaves  into  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  America,  on  payment  of  certain 
duties.  Ships  so  employed  were  called 
asaento  ships. 

Assig's  at  , the  name  of  the  French  paper 
currency  in  the  time  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, which  by  over-issue  (40,000  mil- 
lions), after  a while,  became  of  no  value. 

Assiona'tion,  a Russian  paper  money 
used  since  1769.  There  are  assignations 
for  5, 10,  25,  50,andl00  rubles,  but  the  no- 
minal and  real  values  are  such  that;  in 
1809,  four  assignation-rubles  were  paid 
f r onp  ruble  silver  money. 

assigne'e,  a person  appointed  by  com- 
petent authority  to  transact  some  busi- 
ness, or  exercise  some  particular  privi- 
lege or  power,  on  account  of  some  specified 
person  or  persons.  The  term  is  most  com- 
monly applied  to  the  creditor  of  a bank- 
rupt appointed  to  manage  for  the  rest  of 
the  creditors,  and  who  has  the  bankrupt’s 
estate  assigned  over  to  him.  This  person 
is  called  trustee  in  Scotland. 

Assize,  Fr.  assizes,  of  Lat.  ad  and  sedeo. 
1.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  name  given  to 
assemblies,  and  especially  to  courts  for 
the  administration  of  justice  to  vassals 
and  freemen. 2.  In  England,  the  ses- 

sions of  the  court  of  justice  held  by  the 
judges  in  the  counties  are  called  assizes. 
At  these  assizes  the  judges  sit  under  five 
different  commissions,  some  of  which 
relate  to  civil  and  others  to  criminal 
causes.  The  first  is  the  commission  of 
assize,  from  which  the  session  derives  its 


name,  and  by  which  they  are  authorised 
to  take  assizes  in  the  several  counties ; 
that  is,  to  take  the  verdict  of  the  particu- 
lar kind  of  jury  called  an  assize,  and  sum- 
moned to  decide  certain  cases  respecting 

the  titles  of  land. 3.  In  Scotch  law,  a 

jury  of  fifteen  sworn  men,  picked  out 
from  the  court  by  a greater  number,  not 
exceeding  forty-five,  who  have  been 
summoned  by  the  sheriff  for  that  purpose 
A list  of  these  is  given  to  the  defender 
when  a copy  of  the  libc-l  is  served  upon  him . 

Assize  of  Novel  Disseisin,  a writ  given 

to  recover  possession  of  lands,  tenements 
&c.,  of  -which  the  tenant  has  been  lately 

disseised. Assize  ofMort  d’ Ancestor,  lies 

against  an  abator,  wrho  enters  upon  land 
after  the  death  of  the  tenant  and  before 
the  heir  enters. Assize  of  darrein  Pre- 

sentment, lies  against  a stranger  wrho  pre- 
sents a clerk  to  a benefice. Assize  of 

Bread,  the  price  of  bread  as  formerly  re- 
gulated by  statute,  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  wheat. 

Association.  1.  In  psychology,  a name 
given  to  that  property  of  the  mind,  by 
which  any  object  or  state  of  consciousness 
has  a tendency  to  recall  other  states  or 
objects  of  consciousness  with  which  it 

has  been  formerly  connected. 2.  In 

politics,  a society  formed  of  a number  ot 
individuals  acting  under  common  rules 
and  an  elective  government,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  definite  object. 

As'son anck.  In  rhetoric  and  poetry,  a 
resemblance  in  termination  without  mak  - 
ing  rhyme,  called  by  the  Romans  similiter 
desinens,  and  by  the  Greeks  opMiortXtvrot . 

As'sonant  Rhymes,  in  Spanish  poetry, 
are  those  in  which  the  vowels  only  are 
required  to  rhyme,  as  ligera,  tierra, 

Assum'fsit,  a Latin  word  meaning  he 
undertook,  used  in  English  law  to  denote 
an  action  to  recover  a compensation  in 
damages  for  the  non-performance  of  a 
parol  promise  ; i.  e.  a promise  wrhether 
verbal  or  written,  not  contained  in  a deed 
under  seal.  The  word  is  taken  as  the 
name  of  the  action,  from  its  occurrence  in 
declarations  of  the  plaintiff's  cause  of 

action  wThen  these  were  in  Latin. 

Assumpsits  are  either  express  or  implied, 
according  as  the  contract  is  actually  ex- 
pressed by  words,  or  inferrable  from  some 
benefit  accruing  to  one  person  from  the 
acts  (as  the  labour)  of  another. 

Assumption,  Lat.  assumptio.  The  fes- 
tival by  which  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Catholic  Churches  celebrate  the  miracu- 
lous ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  15th 
of  August. 

Asstm'PTivE,  Lat.  assumptius,  can  be 
assumed.  In  heraldry,  assumptive  arms 
are  such  as  a person  lias  a right,  with  the 
approbation  of  his  sovereign  and  the 
heralds,  to  assume  in  consequence  of  some 
exploit. 
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Assc'iiANce,  insurance  ; a contract  to 
make  good  a loss  (See  Insurance). — In 
law,  legal  evidence  of  tlie  conveyance  of 
property. — In  theology,  full  confidence  in 
possessing  an  actual  interest  in  the  divine 
favour.  The  root  of  this  class  of  words  is, 
Tr.  sur,  sure,  certain 
As'taccs ,clcrrroe.z,os.  Cancer  marinus (Plin. 
9.  .31).  A gen  us  of  Crustacea,  constituting 
Cuvier’s  family  Macroura  (long- tailed), 
and  divided  into  four  sections,  each  con- 
sisting of  numerous  sub-genera.  In  one 
cf  these  (the  Pagurus)  we  find  the  Her- 
mit ( Cancer  Bernhardus,  Lin.),  which  in- 
habits a univalve  shell : it  is  common  in 
the  European  seas.  In  another  (the  Asta- 
cus,  Fab.)  is  the  common  lobster  (A.  mari- 
nus). The  fresh- water  species  are  known 
hy  the  name  of  Craiv-fish.  Among  these 
are  also  the  shrimp  ( Crangon ),  and  the 
prawn  ! Paleemon).  See  Cancer. 

Astar'te,  a Syrian  goddess,  probably 
corresponding  to  the  Semele  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Astaroth  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Juno 
of  the  Homans. 

Astat'ic,  from  d.ara.'roi,  balanced.  The 
Astatic  needle  is  a double  magnetic  needle, 
not  affected  by  the  earth’s  magnetism. 

As'TEisM,from  xtrruos , polite.  In  rhe- 
toric, “ polite  irony,”  “ genteel  derision.” 

As'ter,  a genus  of  syngenesious  plants, 
of  the  order  Poly,  superflua,  containing  up- 
wards of  loOspecies,  mostly  hardy  peren- 
nials. The  sea  Starwort  or  Michaelmas- 
daisy  (A.  tripolium) , found  in  salt-marshes, 
is  a bad  type,  and  the  only  one  which  in- 
habits Britain.  Name,  aster,  a star, 
which  the  flowers  resemble. 

Aste'ria,  from  aster,  a star.  1.  A va- 
riety of  sapphire,  not  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, and  showing  a star-like  opalescence 
in  thedirectionoftheaxis,ifcutround.  It 
is  sometimes  called  cat's  eye  and  bastard 
opal. 2.  The  generic  name  of  the  star- 

fish or  sea-star,  so  called  because  the  body 
is  divided  into  rays  (usually  five),  in  the 
centre  of  which,  and  underneath,  is  the 
mouth.  The  asterias  have  the  power  of 
reproducing  the  rays  which  have  been 
removed,  even  if  only  the  centre  and  one 
of  the  rays  remain : for  this  reason  their 
figure  is  often  irregular.  They  are  placed 
by  Cuvier  in  the  order  Pcndicellata  and 
class  Echinodermata,  of  the  radiated  ani- 
mals or  zoophytes.  They  inhabit  the 
ocean,  and  are  frequently  found  fos- 
silised. 

Astf.r'iamte,  fossilised  asterias  or  star- 
fish : , a star,  and  }J9a;,  stone. 

Aste'rion  and  Chara  ( canes  venatici ), 
the  greyhounds.  A constellation  occupy- 
ing the  space  between  Bobtes  and  the  hind 
legs  of  Ursa  Major,  particularly  distin- 
guished by  a star  of  the  third  magnitude 
(called  Cor  Caroli,  in  honour  of  Charles  I.), 
in  the  neck  of  Chara. 


As'TEniTE.  j stur-stor.e,  a.trrr^,  a star, 

As'trite,  -and  A/ft> t,  6tone.  1.  The 

As'troite,  ' same  with  asteria.  See  As- 
teria,  1st  def. 2.  Used  to  denote  de- 

tached articulations  of  encrites.  This  is 
especially  the  application  of  the  French 
word  astroite. 

Astern',  in  nautical  language,  towards 
the  after-part  of  the  ship,  opposed  to  a- 
head  (q  v.>. 

As'teroids,  from  aiTT7]p,  a star,  and 
eloos,  likeness  The  name  given  by  Her- 
schel  to  the  little  planets  between  the  orbits 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  now  called  Plane- 
toids. q.  *. 

Asthsnol'ogt,  from  arGlro;,  weakness, 
and  Xoytc,  discussion.  The  doctrine  of 
diseases  arising  from  debility. 

As'theny,  Lat.  asthenia,  debility;  x, 
without,  and  erdtvo;,  strength. 


As'thma  (xirflua).  A disease  character 
ised  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  recurring 
in  paroxysms,  accompanied  with  cough 
and  a sense  of  constriction  in  the  chest. 


As'tragal,  in  architecture,  a small 
moulding,  having  a semicircular  profile, 
usually  surrounding  the  top  or  bottom  of 
a column,  and  representing  a ring,  to 
prevent  the  splitting  of  the  part  which  it 
binds. — The  ring  or  moulding  near  the 
mouth  of  a canon. — In  anatomy  and  bo- 
tany— See  Astragalus. 

Astrag'alus,  Gr  of  dirrexyaXc; , the 
ankle-bone.  1.  That  bone  of  the  tarsus 
upon  which  the  tibia  moves,  called  popu- 
larly the  sling-bone. 2.  In  botany,  a 

genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are  three 
British  species,  known  by  the  popular 
name  of  the  milk-vetch : perennials.  Bia- 
delphia — Becandria.  The  seeds  are  sup- 
posed to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
astragalus  of  the  foot. — The  gum  traga- 
canth  or  gum  dragon  is  derived  from  a 
Persian  species,  the  goat’s  horn  (A.  tern*). 

Astran'tia,  the  black-master-icort.  A 
genus  of  hardy  European  perennials. 
Pentandria — Bigynia.  Named  from  as- 
trum,  a star,  from  the  star-like  shape  of 
the  flowers. 

Astrin'gent,  Lat.  astr ingens,  binding. 
Applied  to  medicines,  which  when  applied 
to  the  body,  renders  the  solids  denser,  by 
contracting  the  fibres.  Tire  astringent 
principle  of  vegetable  substances  is  tan- 


nin. 


As'trolabe,  from  xtr'r^or,  a star,  and 
Xctfiuv,  to  take.  1.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  angles,  and  formerly  used  for 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars.  It 
consists  of  a circular  plate  with  the  de 
grees  and  minutes  marked  round  the 
edge,  and  a moveable  index,  with  a sight 
glass  at  each  end.  The  instrument  is 
suspended  when  used. 2.  An  old  stere 
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ographic  projection  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  equivalent  to  the  modem  armil- 
iary  sphere. 

Astrol'ogy,  from  our  root,  a star,  and 
X cyo;.  discussion.  This  term,  in  its  more 
extended  sense,  is  synonymous  with  astro- 
nomy. but  it  has  generally  been  employed 
to  denote  the  pseudo-science  which  pro- 
fesses to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature 
by  astral  influences,  and  to  predict  future 
events,  especially  the  character  and  fate 
of  persons,  from  the  aspects  or  relative 
positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This 
latter  department  was  called  judicial  as- 
trology. 

Astron'omy,  from  cttrrcov,  a star,  and 
fo/Lto;,  law.  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  their  motions,  posi- 
tions, magnitudes,  and  all  consequent 
phenomena.  It  is  founded  on  observation, 
and  perfected  by  calculation.  See  Table 
below. 

As'troscope,  from  outt°ov,  a star,  and 
trxcTix,  to  view.  An  astronomical  instru- 
ment consisting  of  two  cones,  on  the  sur- 
faces of  which  the  constellations  are  deli- 
neated according  to  their  respective  posi- 
tions in  the  heavens,  so  that  by  observing 
any  particular  star,  and  the  position  of 
another  with  regard  to  it,  that  other  may 
be  known  by  reference  to  the  astroscope. 

As'tck,  a genus  of  accipitrine  birds', 
including  the  goshawks  and  sparrow- 
hawks.  Marne  anciently  applied  to  the 
buzzard. 

AsYn-vf,  from  acrvXot,  of  a,  not,  and 


tniXau,  to  plunder.  A place  where  per- 
sons find  protection.  The  name  was  an- 
ciently given  to  temples,  statues  of  the 
gods,  and  altars  where  criminals  and 
debtors  sheltered  themsplves  from  justice, 
it  being  sacrilege  forcibly  to  remove 
them.  In  modern  times  the  name  is  given 
to  many  charitable  institutions,  for  the 
relief  of  orphans,  and  persons  who  are 
blind,  dumb  and  deaf,  lunatic,  &c. 

Asym'metry,  from  ct,  not,  and  a-vfjofjt, e- 
toiu,  symmetry.  -A  want  of  proportion 
between  parts.  Applied  in  mathematics  in 
the  same  sense  as  incommensurability, 
e.g.  1 : sj‘i. 

Asym'ptote,  from  a,  not,  and  trvuc- 
tri^ru,  to  fall  together  (coincide).  A right 
or  straight  line  which  continually  ap- 
proaches a curve,  but  which,  though  both 
■were  infinitely  extended,  would  never 
meet  it;  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a tan- 
gent to  the  curve,  when  infinitely  pro- 
duced, or  at  an  infinite  distance.  See 
Hyperbole. 

Asyn'deton,  from  a,,  not,  and  crvvdm, 
to  bind  together.  A grammatical  figure, 
which  omits  the  connective,  in  order  to 
render  the  expression  more  forcible  and 
lively,  as  vent,  vidi,  vici. 

At'abal,  a Spanish  word,  meaning  a 
kettle-drum,  and  used  to  designate  a kind 
of  tabor. 

Atac'amite,  prismatoidal  green  mala- 
chite ; a native  muriate  of  copper.  It 
takes  its  name  from  its  being  found  in  al- 
luvial sand  in  the  river  of  Lipns,  in  the 


TABLE  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 


Name. 

8idereal 
Revolutions 
in  mean 
Solar  days. 

Mean 

Distance 
from  the 
Sun. 

Jnclinatlonof 
Orbits  to 
Plane  of 
Ecliptic. 
1800. 

Mean 
Orbital. 
Velocity 
per  hour 
in  miles. 

Mean  Equatorial 
Diameter. 
(New  value 
parallax  8°90") 

Density. 

Volume. 

Vulcan(?) 

Mercury  . 

87-9692824 

0.387098 

7°  O'  4" -51 

100 -o 

3067 

1-225 

0-0595 

V ENCS 

224-7007754 

0-723331 

3°  23'  2S"1 

80-0 

7814 

O-Koi-i 

0-9.  60 

Earth  . . 

365-2563744 

l-OOoOUO 

0°  0'  0" 

68-0 

7901 

1-000 

l-00"0 

Maks  .... 

686-9, 94561 

1-523691 

1®  51'  5"8 

55-0 

4178 

0-972 

0-1  61 

Planetoids" 

• • . . 

. . 

, . 

. , 

. . 

Jupiter  . 

4332-5848042 

5-202;  6 7 

1°  18'  55  "06 

PO-O 

8>90 

1 -227 

1491-0000 

Saturn  .. 

10759-2197106 

9-538850 

2°  29'  36"e9 

22-0 

74327 

013 1 

722-0000 

Uranus  .. 

70686-8205556 

19-182390 

0°  4* ' 2>"44 

3 5-6 

332U0 

0-167 

86-5000 

Nkptunr.. 

60126-722 

30-036270 

1°  47'  17 "8 

127 

36100 

0-321 

7o-6000 

* Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas  were  discovered  in  the  early  part  cf  the  19tu  century, 
and  a numerous  set  of  discoveries  of  other  planetoids,  or  small  planets,  forming  with  these 
part  of  the  remarkable  group  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  with  orbits  at  a great  deviation 
from  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  have  since  been  made.  An  attempt  to  give  them  namlcs 
failed,  as  up  to  1876  they  had  reached  the  vast  number  of  about  156,  and  the  simpler 
method  has  been  adopted  of  indicating  them  by  an  easily  remembered  distinction  and 
symbol,  by  placing  their  number  in  the  irder  of  discovery  within  a small  circle. 
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desert  of  Atac'ama,  in  Peru.  Primitive 
feint,  octohefiron. 

A'tar.  When  the  petals  of  roses  are 
immersed,  in  water  and  distilled,  there 
separates  a small  portion  of  fragrant  bu- 
tyraceous  oil,  which  liquefies  by  heat,  and 
appears  yellow,  but  concretes  in  the  cold 
into  a white  mass.  This  is  called  alar  of 
roses,  and  is  highly  prized  as  a perfume. 

Atei.es,  ccnXi irritus,  imperfectus. 
Brande  has  it,  “ A genus  of  South  Ame- 
rican monkeys,  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  the  thumb  of  the  anterior 
hand,  fur  the  want  of  which  they  are 
sufficiently  compensated  by  a very  effi- 
cient-prehensile tail.” 

Atelt.a'n/e  Fauolje,  a species  of  co- 
medy, which  originated  among  the  Oscan 
inhabitants  of  Campania,  from  the  town 
Atella,  which  gave  it  its  name. 

A Tempo  Giusto.  (In  tempore  justo). 
-An  Italian  phrase  used  in  music  to  signify 
in  equal  time,  or  just  time.  A tempo,  at 
the  same  time. 

Aten'chus,  a genus  of  pentamerous  cole- 
optera,  two  of  the  species  of  which  were 
worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
form  a conspicuous  feature  in  their  system 
of  hieroglyphics.  They  were  also  figured 
on  all  their  monuments,  and  separately 
on  the  most  precious  metals,  and  were 
used  as  seals  and  as  amulets,  which  were 
suspended  to  the  neck,  and  buried  with 
the  mummies.  Atenchi  are  also  found  in 
some  of  their  coffins.  One  of  the  species, 
A.  sneer,  is  an  object  of  superstitious  dis- 
tinction, even  in  Europe. 

Athal'a.mous,  Gr.  from  at,  without,  and 
OatXaoc 6;,  a bed.  Lichens  whose  thallus  is 
not  furnished  with  shields  or  beds  for  the 
spores,  but  whose  reproductive  matter  is 
supposed  to  be  dispersed  through  the  ab- 
sence of  the  crust,  as  in  lepraria. 

Atiiaman'ta,  a genus  of  European  per- 
ennials, of  which  the  Candy  carrot 
^brought  from  the  island  of  Candy),  and 
the  black  mountain  parsley,  used  in  me- 
dicine, are  species.  Pentandria — Digynia. 
Named  from  the  country  of  the  Atha- 
mam.es,  in  Epirus. 

Atha.na'sian  Creed,  the  exposition  of 
faith  composed  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Arles 
(430),  and  formerly  attributed  to  Athana- 
sius, bishop  of  Alexandria. 

A'theism,  from  a.,  without,  and  Q-o;, 
God.  The  doctrine  which  teaches  the 
non-existence  of  a Supreme  Intelligent 
Being.  Opposed  to  theism  and  deism.  As 
a manner  of  thinking  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion, it  is  the  opposite  of  faith  and  belief. 

Athe'n.eum.  A Or,vxioy.  In  antiquity, 
1.  The  school  which  Adrian  established 
on  the  Capitoline  Mount. 2.  A gym- 
nasium at  Athens. In  modern  times,  a 

name  given  to  different  establishments 
connected  with  literature  or  the  sciences.  * 


Atheric'era,  a family  of  dipterous  in- 
sects in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  generally 
found  on  foliage,  comprehending  the 
modem  families  Syrphidat.  Astridoe,  Co- 
nopidae,  and  Muscidat.  Name  from  oc'jy,* , 
acute,  and  y.i^x,  a horn. 

Atheri'na,  a genus  of  abdominal  fishes, 
the  best  known  of  which,  Hepsetus,  is 
found  abundantly  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Ather'oma,  | xdt^opca  of  ccbwex,  pap. 

Athero'me,  ) An  encysted  tumour, 
which  contains  a substance  of  a pulpy 
consistence. 

Athle't.®,  combatants  who  took  part  in 
the  public  games  of  Greece,  and  made 
wrestling  and  boxing  their  business. 
From  xidhos,  contest. 

Athwa'rt  (from  a and  ticert,  traverse), 
in  nautical  language,  across  the  line  of  a 
ship’s  course.  Athwart  ships,  reaching 
across  the  ship  from  side  to  side,  or  in 
that  direction. 

Athwa'rt-Hawse,  the  situation  of  a 
ship  when  she  is  driven  by  the  wind, 
tide,  or  other  accident,  across  the  fore- 
part of  another.  Athwart  the  fore-foot , 
denotes  the  flight  of  a cannon-ball  from 
one  ship  across  the  course  of  another  to 
intercept  that  other,  and  make  her 
shorten  sail. 

Atlan'tides.  1.  In  astronomy,  the 
Pleiades  (q.v.). 2.  In  architecture,  sta- 

tues of  men  used  to  support  entablature# 
withmutules,  otherwise  called  aliases. 

At'las.  1.  In  the  Greek  mythology,  a 
Titan  condemned  by  Jupiter  to  tear  the 

vault  of  heaven. 2.  In  anatomy,  the 

first  vertebra  of  the  neck  which  support# 
the  head,  as  Atlas  did  the  heavens! 

3.  A collection  of  maps  to  which  a pic- 
ture of  the  fable  is  usually  prefixed. 

4.  In  commerce,  a beautiful  silk  manufac- 
ture of  the  East  Indies. 5.  In  architec 

ture,  see  Atlaxtides  (2nd  def.). 

Atmom'eter,  from  xrooo;,  vapour,  and 
to  measure.  An  instrument  con- 
trived by  Sir  J.  Leslie  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  vapour  exhaled  from  a humid 
surface  in  a given  time. 

At'mosfhere,  from  a. toco;,  vapour,  and 
trCd'.cct,  a sphere.  The  body  of  air  which 
surrounds  the  earth.  {See  Air.)  In  a 
wider  sense,  it  is  that  mass  of  elastic 
fluid  with  which  any  body  is  surrounded. 
Hence  we  speak  of  an  atmosphere  of  the 
sun,  of  the  moon,  of  electric  bodies,  &e. 
Atmosphere,  one,  two,  &c.,  means  a pres- 
sure of  15 lbs.,  30  lbs.,  &c.,  on  the  square 
inch,  resulting  from  condensation.  The 
force  of  steam,  weight  of  flu.ds,  Ac.,  are 
often  so  estimated. 

At'oji,  A tooco;  (from  x,  not, and  T-u.ru 
to  cut),  one  of  the  elementary  particles  ot 
matter,  and  so  small  as  to  be  incap  ihle  ot 
1 further  division.  See  Molecule  ani  Coa- 
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pcsitle.  Component  atoms,  are  thoso 
atoms  which,  being  different  in  their  na- 
ture, united  form  a third  or  compound 
atom.  Thus  the  atoms  of  sulphur  and 
oxygen  are  the  component  atoms  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Organic  atoms  are  the  atoms 
of  substances  found  only  in  organic 
bodies. 

Atom'ic  Philosophy.  See  Corpuscule. 

Atom'ic  Theory.  See  Euuiv  alents. 

Atrac'tyles,  the  distaff-tliistle,  a genus 
of  European  plants  of  five  species. 
Sgngmesia — Poly,  cequalis.  Name  from 
aV{a*ri)5^  a distaff.  A species,  called  the 
pine-thistle,  is  used  for  diseases  of  the 
gums. 

Atrip,  a nautical  term  applicable  to 
the  anchor  when  it  is  drawn  perpendi- 
cularly out  of  the  ground,  and  to  the  sails 
when  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  mast. 

Atrip'lex,  the  orache.  A genus  of  plants 
of  which  there  are  seven  British  species, 
mostly  inhabiting  muddy  sea-shores  and 
salt-marshes.  Polygamies  — Monaecia. 
Name  from  «,  not,  and  rcctCiiv,  to  nou- 
rish, and  written  by  the  Greeks 
ar % s- 

A'tricm,  caOeioe,  exposed.  In  ancient 
architecture  considered  the  same  as  the 
vestibule. 

Atro'fa.,  a genus  of  plants  of  which 
the  deadly  nightshade  or  dwall  (A.  bel- 
ladonna), is  a species.  Peniandria — Mo- 
nogynia.  Named  from  Areocro;,  the  eld- 
est of  the  Parca:  or  Pates,  in  allusion  to 
its  deadly  quality. 

At'rophy,  from  a,,  not,  and  to 

nourish.  A wasting  of  the  body  or  any 
particular  part  of  it,  in  consequence  of 
some  derangements  of  the  functions  of  as- 
similation and  absorption. 

At'rofia,  1 a peculiar  vegetable  salt, 

At'rofine,  ) obtained  from  the  Atropa 
belladonna.  It  is  tasteless,  alkaline,  and 
highly  poisonous,  and  is  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol. 

At'ta,  a subgenus  of  formica  (q.v.),  in- 
cluding some  of  the  largest  species  of 
ants  (some  an  inch  in  length  of  body). 
The  visiting  ant  ( formica  cephalotes,  Lin.), 
of  South  America,  is  the  type  of  the 
genus,  and  receives  its  name  from  its 
habit  of  visiting  in  troops  the  houses  of 
the  residents,  who  open  their  doors  and 
receive  it  gladly,  as  it  consumes  or  drives 
away  not  only  the  cockroaches  and  spi- 
ders, but  even  mice  and  rats. 

AttacVa,  an  Italian  word  meaning 
attach,  and  used  in  music  to  signify  that 
a passage  is  to  follow  another  imme- 
diately; e.  g attacca  allegro. 

Attach',  Attachment.  (Fr.  attacher,  to 
fasten.)  In  English  law,  to  attach,  means 
to  take  or  apprehend  a person  by  virtue 
of  a writ  or  precept.  Attachment  dif- 
fers from  arrest  by  proceeding  out  of  a 


higher  court,  by  precept  or  writ,  whereas 
the  latter  proceeds  out  of  an  inferior 
court  by  precept  only ; and  further,  an 
arrest  lies  only  against  the  body  of  a 
man,  whereas  the  attachment  often  lies 
only  against  the  goods,  and  may  lie 
against  both  body  and  goods.  Attach- 
ment is  also  a mode  of  punishing  con- 
tempts. ( Sec  Contempt.)  The  first  no- 
tice to  appear  in  a Court  of  Equity  is  by 
summons.  If  the  defendant  disobeys  this 
monition,  a writ  of  attachment  issues, 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  attach  him , by 
taking  gage  or  security  of  goods,  which 
he  forfeits  by  non-appearance,  or  by 
making  him  find  securities  for  his  ap- 
pearance. Attachment  for  this  cause  is 
not  made  in  courts  of  law,  for  should  the 
defendant  not  appear  when  summoned, 
his  default  is  noted  and  judgment  is  given 
against  him.  Attachments  are  issued  by 
courts  of  law  for  various  kinds  of  con- 
tempts, but  in  all  the  use  is  to  bring  the 

offender  into  court. Foreign  Attachment 

is  the  attachment, by  a creditor,  of  a debt 
due  to  his  debtor  from  a third  party  ; it 
is  so  called  from  its  being  one  of  the 
modes  of  securing  debts  due  by  foreigners. 
In  Scotland,  it  is  called  assisting  the  debt. 
In  London  the  process  is  called  garnish- 
ment or  warning,  the  person  summoned 
being  the  garnishee. 

Attain'der,  (Nor.  Fr.  atteindre,  to  cor- 
rupt). In  laic,  the  corruption  of  blood 
consequent  upon  a person's  being  ad- 
judged guilty  of  a capital  offence ; the 
lawr  thereby  sets  a mark  of  infamy  upon 
him,  and  takes  no  further  concern  about 
him  than  to  have  him  executed.  A sta- 
tute attainting  a person  is  called  an  act 
of  attainder. 

Attaint',  a writ  at  the  common  law 
which  lies  to  inquire  whether  a jury  have 
given  a false  verdict : it  is  so  called  be- 
cause the  party  who  obtains  it  endeavours 
to  taint  the  character  of  the  jury. 

Attendant,  accompanying.  In  law, 
depending  on  or  owing  service  to.  In 
music,  applied  to  the  keys  on  the  fifth 
above,  and  the  fifth  (,or  fourth)  above  any 
given  key. 

Attenuated,  Lat.  attenuatus,  tapering : 
applied  to  parts  of  plants  &c. : dispropor- 
tionably  slender  ; thinned. 

Attenua'tus.  When  the  thickness  of  a 
part  diminishes  in  some  direction,  it  is 
often  used  in  the  sense  of  narrowed  or 
angustate. 

Attic,  Lat.  Atticvs, of  Amzoz-  Pertain- 
ing to  Attica,  or  its  capital  Athens. 

At'tic  Salt,  a delicate,  poignant  kind 
of  wit  peculiar  to  the  old  Athenians.  In 
architecture,  an  attic  denotes  a low  story 
erected  over  an  order  of  architecture  by 
way  of  crowning. — An  Attic  base  consists 
of  an  upper  and  lower  torsus,  a scotia 
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and  fillets  between  them,  used  by  ancient 
architects  in  the  Ionic  order,  and  some- 
times in  the  Doric. — Attic  order  is  a term 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  pilasters 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  an  attic 
Story. — An  attic  story  is  the  upper  story 
of  a house. 

Atti're.  1.  Dress. 2.  Horns  of  a 

deer. 3.  The  sexual  parts  of  plants. 

Attoe'lent,  Lat.  attollcns,  lifting  up ; 
applied  to  muscles  which  raise  the  parts 
they  are  affixed  to. 

ATTo'iiNEy,  Lat.  attornatus ; one  ap- 
pointed by  another  to  transact  some 
business  in  his  name  and  stead.  An  at- 
torney is  either  public  or  special;  the 
former  is  one  who  is  authorized  by  the 
rules  of  the  court  to  represent  suitors 
without  any  especial  written  authority 
for  the  particular  case — a special  attorney 
is  appointed  by  a deed  called  a power, 
ivarrant,  or  letter  of  attorney,  which  is  a 
commission  from  the  principal  specifying 
the  acts  for  which  he,  the  principal,  will 
hold  himself  liable  on  their  being  per- 
formed by  the  attorney. 

Attor'ney-Gen'eral,  a principal  law- 
officer  appointed  to  manage  all  law  affairs 
on  the  part  of  the  government. 
Attorn'ment,  T Lat.  attornamentum, 
Attourn'ment,  i (from  Fr.  tourner).  In 
English  law,  the  actof  a feudatory  vassal 
or  tenant,  by  which  he  consents,  on  the 
alienation  of  an  estate,  to  receive  a new 
lord  or  superior. 

Attraction,  Lat.  attractio,  a drawing 
to,  ad  and  traho.  The  tendency  which 
bodies  have  to  come  together,  or  the 
principle  which  inclines  them  to  unite 
and  remain  in  union.  (See  Affinity.) 

The  terms  attraction  and  repulsion  in 
the  language  of  modern  philosophy  are 
employed  merely  as  the  expression  of  the 
general  facts  that  the  masses  or  particles 
of  matter  have  a tendency  to  approach  or 
recede  from  each  other  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  term  affinity  has  been 
used  synonymously  with  attraction,  but 
it  is  now  generally  restricted  to  chemi- 
cal attraction,  while  the  term  gravity  is 
used  to  designate  that  influence  which 
one  mass  of  matter  exerts  over  another 
at  sensible  distances  (See  Gravity). 
Whether  the  several  kinds  of  attraction 
are  referable  to  one  and  the  same 
cause  is  still  an  open  question ; all  that 
is  at  present  known  is,  that  they  give 
rise  to  different  phenomena,  and  appear 
to  operate  according  to  different  laws. 
Atus,  is  a Latin  termination;  Angli- 
cised ate  or  aled,  and  denotes  the  presence 
■of  something  general ; e.  g.  ulatus,  Ang. 
alate,  winged.  The  same  applies  to  itus. 

Au'baine,  Fr.  aubain,  an  alien.  The 
droit  d'Aubaine  was  a French  law,  by 
which  the  king  became  heir  to  an  alien 
dying  within  his  jurisdiction. 


Acchk'nia,  a genus  of  ruminant  animals 
allied  to  the  camel : the  species  are  two, 
the  Lama  and  the  Paco,  both  natives  of 
America. 

Aucc'uAjthe  Gohl-Plant,  shrub ; native 
of  Japan.  Moncccia — Tetrandria. 

Auoe'anism,  anthropomorphism;  the 
doctrine  of  Audeus. 

Au'dience,  Lat.  audientia,  of  audio,  to 
hear.  1.  The  ceremonies  practised  in 
courts  at  the  admission  ot  ambassadors 

and  public  ministers  to  a hearing. 2.  A 

court  hold  in  Kngland  by  an  archbishop 
whenever  he  chooses  to  call  up  a cause  to 

be  argued  before  himself. 3.  In  Spain, 

a court  of  oyer  and  terminer. 

Au'ditor,  a Latin  word  denoting  a 
hearer;  and  in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
law,  an  officer  of  courts  whose  duty  it  was 
to  interrogate  the  parties.  In  England, 
the  term  is  employed  as  the  designation 
of  certain  officers  who  examine  accounts, 
compare  the  charges  with  the  vouchers, 
interrogate  parties,  allow  or  reject 
charges,  and  state  the  balance.  Accounts 
so  examined  are  said  to  be  audited,  and 
the" process  is  called  auditing. 


Au'ditory,  Lat.  auditorium.  1.  A seat 
or  bench  where  a magistrate  or  judge 

hoars  causes. 2.  That  part  of  an  ancient 

church  where  the  people  sate,  now  called 

the  nave. 3.  Belonging  to  the  parts 

connected  with  the  sense  of  hearing  ; e.  g. 
the  auditory  nerves. 

Ao'gite,  a mineral  of  a dark  green, 
brown  or  black  colour,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  varieties  are  Diopside,Sah- 
lite,  Coccolite  andOmphazite  ; the  Ziller- 
thal,  used  in  jewelry,  is  also  a variety.  It 
occurs  in  volcanic  rocks,  crystallised  in 
six  or  eight  sided  prisms,  terminated  by 
dihedral  summits.  Ramefrom  oLvyr,  (Pin. 
37,  16),  splendour.  It  is  the  pyroxene  of 
Haiiy,  and  the  paratemous  augite-spar  of 
Mohs. 

Augmentation,  from  Lat.  augmen,  in- 
crease. In  tnusic,  a doubling  the  value  of 
the  notes  of  the  subject  of  a fugue  or 
canon.  In  heraldry,  additional  charges  to 
a coat-armour.  The  Augmentation  Court 
was  a court  erected  by  27  Hen.  VIII.,  to 
augment  the  revenues  of  the  crown  by 
the  suppression  of  monasteries ; abolished. 

Augurs  were  certain  priests  among  the 
Romans,  who  from  the  flight  and  ciics  of 
birds,  from  lightning,  &c.,  pretended  w 
foretell  future  events,  and  announce  the 
will  of  the  gods. 

Au'gust,  the  eighth  month  of  the  year, 
having  31  days.  The  name  was  changed 
by  the  Romans  from  Sertilis  (the  sixth 
month  from  March),  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror Oct.  Augustus. 

Augustan  Confession,  a memoria. 
drawn  up  at  Augsburg  (Lat.  Augusta),  by 
Luther  and  Mclancthon  in  1530,  setting 
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forth  their  reasons  of  separation  from  the 
Romish  church. 

Auqus'tians,  1 an  order  of  monks  so 

Ad'gustins,  ) called  from  St.  Augustin. 
They  made  one  of  the  four  orders  of 
Mendicants,  and  were  originally  called 
Austin  friars. 

Aula'rian.  belonging  to  aula,  a hail. 
A member  of  a hall,  ar.  Oxford,  in  distinc- 
tion to  a collegian. 

Au'i.ic,  pertaining  to  aula,  a court.  An 
epithet  generally  given  to  one  of  the  two 
supreme  courts  of  the  ci-devant  German 
empire — the  Reichshofrath. 

Aulos'toma,  Gr.  from  eeiiho;,  a pipe,  and 
crooca,  a mouth.  A genus  of  acantho- 
pterygians,  belonging  to  the  family  called 
by  Cuvier  benches  en  flute;  including  the 
pipe-fishes,  or  those  species  whose  mouth 
is  elongated  into  a kind  of  tube  or  pipe. 

Aurantia'cea-;,  a natural  family  of 
plants,  of  which  the  orange  ( aurantium ) 
is  the  type. 

Auran'tittm,  the  orange  ( citrus  auran- 
tium), so  called  ab  aureo  colore. 

Acre'lia,  some  of  the  two-w'inged  tribe 
of  insects.  Butterflies  and  moths  when 
in  their  pupa  state  are  inclosed  in  a mem- 
braneous envelope,  and  as  these  pupae  are 
often  tinged  of  a gold  colour,  they  were 
:alled  from  this  circumstance  chrysalides 
by  the  Greeks,  and  aurelice  by  the  Romans, 
both  which  terms  are  in  some  measure 
become  Anglicised,  and  though  not  strictly 
ipplieable  to  ungilded  pupce,  are  often 
given,  to  those  of  all  lepidopterous  in- 
sects. These  by  Linnd  are  denominated 
oblectcd  pupie. 

Aure'ola,  of  the  colour  of  gold.  In 
painting,  the  glory  with  which  the  an- 
cient painters  decorated  the  heads  of  the 
saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  which 
they  executed. 

Ac'recs,  a Roman  gold  coin  worth 
about  16  shillings,  according  to  Tacitus, 
and  weighing  about  24  oz.  avoird. 

Au'nicLE,  Lat.  auricula,  a little  ear 
fluris).  Applied,  1.  In  anatomy,  to  the 
external  ear,  and  to  two  cavities  of  the 
heart,  which  have  some  resemblance  to 

ears. 2.  In  botany,  to  plants  whose 

leaves  or  other  parts  more  or  less  resem- 
ble ears. 

Auric  c’la,  a subgenus  of  bulimi.  See 
Bcliuuh. 

Auri'cular  Confession'.  Confession  of 
sins  to  a priest  in  private,  distinguished 
from  public  confession. 

Aukicd'late,  Lat.  auricidatus,  having 
ears  or  appendages  resembling  ears. 
A-pylied,  1.  In  botany,  to  leaves  which  are 
furnished  with  apair  of  leaflets,  generally 
distinct,  hut  sometimes  joining  them  at 

the  base. 2.  In  concholcyy,  to  a few 

hivaives  which  have  a flat  angulated 
projection  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 


um bones  or  bosses : most  developed  in  ths 
pecteus. 

Acri'oa,  in  astronomy,  the  waggoner. 
A constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, containing  66  stars  according  to 
the  British  catalogue. 

Ac'rocks,  Germ,  urochs,  the  ure-ox.  A‘ 
name  given  to  an  animal  of  the  bovine 
kind,  found  fossil  in  alluvion. 

Aur'ora  Borea'lis,  literally  northern 
dawn.  The  name  given  to  that  extraor- 
dinary luminous  appearance  or  meteor 
which  shows  itself  in  northern  latitudes 
after  sunset,  called  also  northern  light 
(Germ,  nordlicht),  and  popularly  streamers 
and  merry  dancers. 

This  appearance  is  from  our  position 
on  the  earth  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the 
north,  but  a similar  phenomenon  is  also 
observable  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
called  with  like  propriety  Aurora  Aus- 
tralis. It  was  witnessed  in  1773  be- 
tween 58°  and  60°  8.  lat.  by  Cooke’s 
sailors,  and  later  travellers  have  ob- 
served the  same.  These  phenomena 
therefore,  as  they  are  common  to  both 
poles,  ought  properly  to  be  called  Polar 
lights. 

Au'rtjm  Musi'vum,  or  Mosaicum.  Mo- 
saic gold,  composed  of  100  tin  -t-  54  sul- 
phur. 

Ausc u r.T a't  10 n , Lat.  ausrultatio  (of  aus- 
culto,  to  listen).  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  several  methods  of  detecting  the 
nature  and  seat  of  disease  by  means  of 
the  sense  of  heariug,  hut  particularly  to 
the  exploration  of  the  thorax  by  means 
of  the  sounds  in  that  part,  rendered  more 
distinct  to  the  ear  by  the  intervention  of 
an  instrument  called  a stethoscope  (q.  v.). 

Auspices,  the  observations  taken  by  the 
Roman  augurs  from  the  flight  of  birds 
and  other  natural  appearances.  An  auspex 
was  any  one  who  interpreted  omens  ; an 
augur  was  a member  of  the  sacred  college . 

Aus'ter,  the  south- wind.  Austral,  south, 
southern. 

Au'terfoits,  from  Fr.  autre,  another, 
and  foils,  fois,  time.  A term  introduced 
into  law  phraseology  under  the  Norman 
princes  of  England,  to  signify  at  another 
time,  formerly ; as  auter/oits  acquit,  for- 
merly acquitted,  which,  being  specially 
pleaded,  bars  a second  prosecution  for  the 
same  offence. 

Authen'tic  (a.vOtunxo;),  of  genuine 
origin.  Applied  in  music,  1.  To  chords 
w'hich  have  the  4tli  uppermost. — -2.  In 
melodies  whose  principal  notes  lie  be- 
tween the  key-note  and  its  octave. 

Authen'tic  Melodies,  in  music,  such 
as  have  their  principal  notes  contained 
between  the  key-note  and  its  octave. 

Authen'tics,  in  civil  law,  a name  given 
to  an  extract  from  the  Novels  (q.  v.'l,  by 
which  a law  of  the  code  is  either  changed 
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Oi  alsilished.  So  called,  because  first  ex- 
tracted from  a MS.  copy  of  the  Novel 
(liber  authenticus),  put  among  the  altered 
passages  of  the  code,  and  have  thus  re- 
mained in  the  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Autocak'pcus,  Gr.  from  uu-rcs,  him- 
self, and  zxqro;,  fruit.  A name  given  to 
such  fruit  as  consists  of  nothing  but  peri- 
carp, without  any  additional  organ. 

Adtoch'thon  (avTo%l0uv) , one  produced 
from  the  ground.  Several  ancient  nations 
assumed  the  name  of  autochthones,  to  in- 
dicate the  antiquity  of  their  origin. 

Au'to  da  if,  Port.  ) literally,  act  of 

Aij'to  df.  ye',  Span.  } faith.  A sentence 
given  by  the  Inquisition,  and  read  to  a 
criminal  ( heretic j on  the  scaffold  just  be- 
fore he  is  executed. 

Autom'ai,!t:e,  1 octahedral  corundum. 

Autom'olitk,  ) A variety  of  corundum 
containing  oxide  of  zinc  (thence  called 
pinelle  zindfire  by  Haiiy)  and  alumina. 
It  is  sometimes  called  fahlunite,  because 
found  in  a talcose  rock  at  Fahlun,  and 
gahnite,  from  Gahn,  its  discoverer. 

Automatic,  self-acting.  Applied  to 
machinery  which  in  some  measure  super- 
sedes manual  labour  and  attention. 

Autom'aton  , from  avTO/xxro;  (of  xuro;, 
self,  and  ua cu,  to  move  Any  mechanical 
contrivance  which,  by  some  concealed 
force  (springs  or  weights),  can  carry  on 
for  some  time  certain  movements,  more 
or  less  resembling  animal  exertion.  In 
this  respect  all  kinds  of  clocks,  watches, 
and  numerous  other  machines  employed 
in  cotton  and  other  factories,  are  deno- 
minated automata ; but  the  term  is  more 
commonly  restricted  to  that  class  of 
mechanism  in  which  the  power  is  made 
to  imitate  the  voluntary  motions  of  living 
beings.  When  such  automata  represent 
human  figures  and  actions,  they  are 
termed  androides  (man-like). 

Au'TUMN,Lat.  autumnus.  That  one  of 
the  seasons,  which,  in  the  N.  temperate 
zone,  begins  when  the  sun,  in  its  apparent 
descent  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
touches  the  equator,  and  enters  Libra 
(23rd  September),  and  ends  at  the  winter 
solstice  (20th  December) : from  this  as- 
tronomical autumn,  the  popular  autumn 
differs  according  to  climate. 

Autcm'nal  point,  the  point  where  the 
equator  cuts  the  ecliptic  : the  sun  reaches 
it  on  the  23rd  September.  It  is  said  to  be 
at  the  beginning  of  Libra,  but  the  point 
has  really  long  since  receded  from  this 
constellation:  it  is  now  near  the  stars  on 
the  left  shoulder  of  Virgo. 

Actcm's  al  signs,  the  signs  Libra,  Scor- 
pio, and  Sagittarius. 

A'va-a'va,  a plant  of  Otaheite,  from 
which  the  inhabitants  obtain  a species  of 
•rack. 

Av'alanche,  the  name  given  to  those 


vast  snow-slips  which  roll  dovrr.  the  Alps 
and  often  overwhelm  forests,  villages,  &x.t 
in  their  course.  The  terra  is  from  Fr. 
avaler,  to  swallow. 

Ava'st,  with  seamen,  cease,  stop,  stay  ; 
Germ,  bast  a,  stop. 

Avella'na,  the  hazel-nut : a species  of 
corylus.  Named  from  Avella,  a town  of 
Campania. 

A've  Mar'ia,  Ave  Mary.  Among  Catho- 
lics, the  beginning  of  a prayer  to  the 
Holy  Virgin  is  Ave  Maria,  whence  the 
whole  prayer  takes  that  name  (Ave  mean* 
hail).  The  name  Ave  Maria  is  also  given 
to  the  little  balls  in  rosaries,  each  of  which 
denotes  a prayer  called  Ave  Maria,  while 
the  larger  balls  denote  a Pater-noster. 

Ave'n  a,  the  oat-yrass.  A genus  of  which 
the  plant  that  produces  tiie  grain,  well 
known  under  the  name  of  oats,  is  a species 
(A.sativa).  Triandria — Vigynia.  Name  ap- 
plied by  the  ancients  to  the  Brome-grass. 

Av'enage,  oats  (avena).  Paid  by  a ten- 
ant in  lieu  of  rent  or  other  duty. 

Av'ener,-or,  in  feudal  law,  an  officer  of 
the  king’s  stables,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
provide  oats. 

Av'erage,  a term  used  in  commerce  and 
navigation,  to  signify  a general  contribu- 
tion to  make  up  a particular  loss : as  when 
the  goods  of  a particular  merchant  are 
thrown  overboard  to  prevent  the  ship 
from  sinking,  or  where  the  masts,  cables, 
anchors,  or  other  furniture  of  the  ship, 
are  cut  away  or  destroyed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  whole,  or  money  or  goods 
are  given  to  pirates  to  save  the  rest,  or 
where  any  expense  is  deliberately  and 
voluntarily  made,  or  any  expense  fairly 
and  bond  fide  incurred,  to  prevent  a total 
loss — such  sacrifice  or  expense,  ought  to 
be  rateably  borne  by  the  owners  of  the 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  so  that  the  loss, 
for  the  good  of  all,  may  fall  equally  on 
all. — There  are  also  some  small  charges 
called  petty  or  accustomed  averages:  it  is 
usual  to  charge  one-third  of  them  to  the 
ship,  and  two-thirds  to  the  cargo.  Hence 
the  expression  in  bills  of  lading,  “ freight 
with  primage  and  average  accustomed.” 

Aver'ncsT  a lake  of  Italy,  10  miles  west 
of  Naples,  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions. 

Avf.rrcnca’tor,  Lat.  avcrrunco,  I dress 
or  weed ; in  arboriculture,  an  instrument 
for  cutting  off  the  branches  of  trees,  con- 
sisting of  two  blades  fixed  on  the  end  of  a 
rod;  one  of  which  has  a moveable  joint, 
which,  by  means  of  a line  fixed  to  it, 
operates  like  a pair  of  scissors. 

Aver'se,  Lat.  aversus,  turned  back.  In 
ornithology,  when  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties are  attached  to  the  trunk  near  the 
anus,  so  that  the  body  is  held  erect,  as  in 
the  penguin. 

Avicen'na,  the  generic  name  of  the 
Mangrove-tree.  Vidynamia — Angiosoermiat 
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N amcd  in  honour  of  an  Arabian  physician . 
Native  of  the  hot  parts  of  both  Eastern 
and  Western  continents. 

Avic'cla,  a genus  of  equivaive  shell 
with  a rectilinear  hinge : it  belongs  to 
the  oyster  family,  and  is  known  popularly 
as  the  Mother-of-pearl  oyster.  The 
species  which  produces  the  fine  pearls  of 
Ceylon  is  the  Mytilm  Margaritifera , Lin. 

Avicu'lidjb,  a family  of  shell- fish  com- 
prehending the  muscles  and  pearl  oysters. 
Swainson. 

Avoi'dance.  In  ecclesiastical  law,  sig- 
nifies the  condition  of  a benefice  when 
void  of  an  incumbent,  and  is  opposed  to 
plenarty. 

Avoirdupo'is,  Fr.  avoir  dupois,  to  have 
weight.  The  weight  commonly  used  for 
bulky  and  coarse  commodities.  The  pound 
contains  16  oz.,  and  is  to  the  troy  pound 
as  17  to  14. 

Avoset'ta,  the  Avoset,  a species  of 
gralke  placed  by  Pennant  among  the 
palmipedes.  The  bird  is  of  the  size  of  the 
lapwing,  and  is  common  to  Europe  and 
America. 

Avo'wrt,  in  laic,  the  act  of  the  dis- 
trainer of  goods  who  in  an  action  of  re- 
plevin avows  and  justifies  the  taking ; the 
ret  of  maintaining  the  right  to  distrain. 

A-weioh,  in  nautical  language,  the 
iune  with  a-trip. 

Awl' wort,  the  Subularia  aquatica,  an 
indigenous  aquatic  perennial,  so  named 
Irom  its  awl-shaped  ( subulate ) leaves. 
Awn'ing.  1.  A covering  of  canvas  ex- 
ended  over  the  decks  of  a ship  to  give 

ihelter  from  the  sun,  rain  or  wind. 2. 

That  part  of  the  poop  deck  which  is  con- 
mued  forward  beyond  the  bulk  head  of 
he  cabin. 

Awnless,  without  awn  or  arista. 
Axaya’cat,  a Mexican  fly  whose  eggs, 
leposited  on  rushes,  &c.  in  large  quanti- 
les, are  collected  and  used  as  a sort  of 
aviare,  called  ahuauhtli. 

Axe'stone,  a mineral ; a sub-species  of 
ade,  which  in  some  respects  resembles 
ephrite.  It  occurs  in  New  Zealand  and 
he  isles  of  the  Pacific,  where  it  is  made 
a to  axes  and  other  cutting  instruments 
y the  natives,  from  which  circumstance 
t has  obtained  its  name. 

Axif'erous,  Lat.  axis,  a centre,  and 
sro,  I bear.  Said  of  those  plants  which 
onsist  solely  of  an  axis  with  foliage  or 
ther  appendage. 

Ax'il,  Lat.  aiilla.  1.  In  anatomy , the 
rm-pit.- — 2.  In  botany,  the  angle  formed 
y the  stalk  of  a leaf  with  the  stem. 
Ax'ile,  Lat.  axis,  lying  in  the  axis  of 
nything,  as  an  embryo  in  the  axis  of  a 
r=ed  ; viz.,  from  the  base  to  the  end  dia- 
letrically  opposite. 

Aa'illary,  Lat.  axillaris,  pertaining  to 
xilla,  the  arm-pit.  In  botany  , applied  to 
saves,  &c.  which  rroceed  from  tho  angle 


formed  by  the  stem  and  branch.  Gene- 
rally, applied  to  parts  which  spring  from, 
the  point  of  union  of  two  or  more  other 
parts. 

Ax'inite.  thunderstone,  ( thumerstein , 
IVerner).  A mineral  commonly  fotmd  in 
crystals  of  four-sided  prisms,  so  flattened 
that  some  or  its  edges  become  thin  and 
sharp  ; hence  its  name  from  a|<  vp  an  ax, 
and  Xtdo;  stone.  Colours,  brown,  grey, 
black  and  violet. 

Ax'is,  ectav-  This  term  is  applied  m 
the  language  of  science  to  a right  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  a body  on 
which  it  may  revolve.  The  axis  may 
either  be  real  or  imaginary,  as : 1.  In 
mathematics,  thp  straight  line  which 
divides  the  area  of  a figure  and  about 
which  it  revolves  to  produce  a solid. 
Further,  the  straight  line  drawn,  from  a 
point  in  the  periphery  through  the  cen- 
tre of  a sphere  is  its  axis  ; and  a straight 
line  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  a cone 
through  the  centre  of  its  base  is  the  axis 
of  the  cone.  See  Cone  and  Conic  fc’ECTiON3. 

2.  In  mechanics,  the  line  about  which 

a balance  moves  or  rather  turns  is  the 
axis  of  the  balance  ; the  axis  of  oscillation 
is  a right  line  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
about  which  a pendulum  vibrates  ; the 
axis  in  peritrochio  is  another  name  for 
the  mechanical  contri vanes  called  the 

wheel  and  axle. 3.  In  optics,  that  ray  of 

light  which  passing  from  the  eye  falls 
perpendicularly  on  the  eye- 4.  In  as- 

tronomy, an  imaginary  right  line  passing 
through  the  two  poles  and  the  centre  of 
the  sphere,  is  called  the  axis  of  the  sphere, 
and  similarly  the  sun  and  all  the  planets 
are  each  conceived  to  revolve  about  their 

respective  axes. 5.  In  botany,  a taper 

column  in  the  centre  of  some  flowers 
about  which  the  other  parts  are  disposed. 

6.  In  anatomy,  the  second  vertebra  of 

the  neck : the  atlas  rotates  on  its  tooth- 
like  process  as  on  an  axis. 

Axot'omous,  from  oi^ccv  an  axis,  and 
TifAvai,  to  cut.  A mineralogical  term,  sig- 
nifying cleavable  in  one  particular  direc- 
tion. 

Aye-Aye,  the  name  given  by  the 
natives  to  an  animal  of  Madagascar, 
Cheiromys  Madagascariensis , for  its  pe- 
culiar cry.  It  is  a nocturnal  quadruped, 
size  of  a hare,  burrows,  and  motion  seems 
painful  to  it. 

Aza'lea,  an  extensive  genus  of  plants  of 
the  class  pentnndria,axia  order  monogynia. 
Name  from  a^aXto;,  arid,  because  found 
only  in  such  places.  The  trailing  azalea, 
a low  shrub  with  very  woody  tortuous 
stems,  and  crowded  leafy  branches,  found 
plentifully  on  the  Scottish  Highland 
mountains,  is  the  only  British  type. 

Az'imutk, from  Ar.  al  and  «ama<A,path. 
In  astronomy,  the  arc  of  the  horizon  inter- 
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cepted  between  the  meridian  of  the  ob- 
server and  a vertical  circle  passing 
through  the  celestial  object  whose  azi- 
muth is  measured.  Azimuth  circles,  are 
great  circles  of  the  sphere,  intersecting 
each  other  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and 
cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles.  The 
magnetic  azimuth  is  an  arc  of  the  horizon, 
intercepted  between  the  vertical  circle 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  celes- 
tial body  and  the  magnetic  meridian.  It 
is  found  by  the  azimuth  compass. 

Az'imuth  Dial,  a dial  of  which  the 
style  or  gnomon  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. 

Azoga  Ships  were  those  Spanish  go- 
vernment ships,  called  also  quicksilver 
ships  (Sp.  azogue,  quicksilver)  because  em- 
ployed to  carry  mercury  to  the  Spanish 
"West  Indies,  to  extract  the  silver  from 
the  ores  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Az'ote,  from  a,  not,  and  life.  A 
gas  otherwise  called  nitrogen  (q.  v.), 
which  when  breathed  alone  destroys  life. 

Az'otized,  containing  azote,  said  of 
some  vegetables  which  contain  much 
azote,  and  therefore  in  some  measure  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  animal  matter. 

A'zure.  1.  The  fine  blue  pigmentcom- 
monly  called  smalt.  It  is  a glass  coloured 
with  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  ground  to  an 

impalpable  powder. 2.  In  heraldry,  the 

blue  colour  in  coats  of  all  persons  under 
the  rank  of  baron. 

Az'tgos.  A^vycc.  an  anatomical  term 
applied  to  muscles,  veins,  &c.,  which  have 
no  corresponding  muscle,  vein,  &c. 

Az'ymites  (from  oegupeot,  unleavened). 
Christians  who  administer  the  eucharist 
■with  unleavened  bread  ( azyme 1. 

B. 

B is  the  first  letter  of  all  known  alpha- 
bets except  the  Ethiopic,  in  which  it  is 
the  ninth.  As  a numeral  B was  used  by 
the  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  as  now  by  the 
Arabians,  for  2 : by  the  Romans  for  300, 
and  with  a dash  over  it,  thus,  B,  for  3000. 
It  is  often  used  as  an  abbreviation : thus, 
B.A.,  stands  for  bachelor  of  arts;  B.L., 
for  bachelor  of  laws;  B.D.,  for  bachelor 
of  divinity ; B.F.,  before  the  decrees  of 
the  old  Romans,  for  bonum  factum.  In 
music,  B is  the  designation  of  the  seventh 
note  in  the  natural  diatonic  scale  of  C ; 
but  anciently  it  denoted  the  second  inter- 
val in  the  scale  beginning  with  A.  B P 
stawtls  for  B flat,  or  the  semitone  major 
above  A.  B also  stands  for  base,  andB.C., 
for  thorough  base  ( basso  continue).  In 
chronology  B is  one  of  the  dominical  let- 
ters, and  in  the  old  chemical  alphabet  it 
denotes  mercury. 

Baal,  a name  common  to  the  male,  as 
Ashtaroth  was  to  the  female  idols  of  the 


East.  The  name  is  common  to  several  oi 
the  oriental  languages,  and  signifies  lord 
or  master. 

Bab'lah,  the  rind  or  shell  which  sur- 
rounds the  fruit  of  the  mimosa  cineraria, 
and  which  is  brought  from  the  East  under 
the  name  of  neb-nab.  It  is  used  in  dye- 
ing cotton  for  proving  various  shades  of 
drab. 

Bajboo'n,  a name  common  to  several  of 
the  larger  species  of  the  monkey  tribe, 
which  have  short  tails,  and  more  or  less 
approximate  to  the  human  figure.  They 
are  peculiar  to  the  eastern  continent. 
The  term  is  Fr.  babouin,  from  the  re- 
sembles which  the  animals  bear  to  a child. 

Babyrou'ssa,  the  Indian  hog;  a species 
of  the  genus  sus.  It  is  a native  of  Ce- 
lebes and  Bourou. 

Bac.  1.  In  navigation,  a praam  orferry- 
boat. 2.  In  brewing,  a large  flat  ves- 

sel in  which  wort  is  cooled  before  boiling, 

hence  called  a cooler. 3.  In  distilleries, 

a tub  in  which  liquor  to  be  fermented  is 
pumped  from  the  cooler  in  order  to  be 
worked  with  the  yeast. 

Bac'ca,  a berry.  A fruit  which  con- 
sists of  a pulpy  pericarp  without  valves, 
inclosing  several  naked  seeds. 

Baccalau'reus,  Eat.,  the  lowest  aca- 
demical degree  in  the  English  and  French 
Universities. 

Baccaula'ris,  a fruit  consisting  of  dis- 
tinct carpels,  seated  upon  a short  recep- 
tacle. 

Bacchana'lia,  festivals  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine. 
They  were  ultimately  suppressed  for  their 
licentiousness. 

Bacchus,  the  god  of  -wine,  and  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Semele. 

BacchAus,  a foot  in  ancient  poetry 
composed  of  one  short  and  two  long  syl- 
lables ; e.  g.,  doloris,  employed  much  in 
hymns  to  Bacchus. 

Baccif'erous,  Eat.  baccifenis,  berry- 
bearing, applied  to  plants  which  product 
berries. 

Bacciv'orous,  berry-eating,  bacca  anl 
voro  to  eat. 

Bache'lor,  Eat.  baccalaureus,  from  ba- 
cillus, a shoot.  1.  A person  who  has 
taken  the  first  degree  in  the  liberal  artj 
and  sciences,  at  a college  or  university. 
The  honour  or  degree  is  called  the  bac- 
calaureate.  2.  In  the  middle  ages,  a 

knight  of  the  lowest  order,  or  rather  a 
young  knight,  called  a knight  bachelor 

( bachelier ). 3.  A canon  of  the  lowest 

rank. 

Bacilla're.e,  a small  group  of  alga- 
ceous  plants,  much  the  same  as  those 
called  cymbellece.  They  are  said  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  spontaneous  motion. 

Back,  a nautical  term.  1.  To  back  an 

anchor.  Sec  Anchor. 2.  To  back  tails 

is  to  arrange  them  so  that  the  ship  shill 
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move  astern. 3.  To  back  astern  is  to 

manage  a boat  in  rowing  bo  that  it  shall 
move  stern  foremost.  Back  is  here  used 
as  an  abbreviation  of  backwards. 

Bac'jceji.  In  architecture,  used  to  de- 
note a narrow  slate  laid  on  the  back  of  a 
broad,  square-headed  slate  when  the 
►dates  begin  to  diminish  in  width. 

Bacegam'mon,  a game  played  with 
dice  by  two  persons  on  a table  divided 
into  two  parts,  upon  which  there  are  24 
black  and  white  spaces  called  points. 
Bar.h  player  has  15  men,  black  and 
wliite,  to  distinguish  them.  The  term 
Is  from  Welsh  bac,  little,  and  cammaun 
battle.  The  little  battle. 

Back'quadrant,  a quadrant  formerly 
used  at  sea  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  ; 
so  called  from  the  back  being  turned  to- 
wards the  sun  in  usiug  it. 

Back/set.  In  Scotland,  a sublease,  in 
which  possession  is  restored  to  those  hav- 
ing the  primary  interest  in  it.  From  back 
and  set,  a lease. 

Back'stapf,  the  backquadrant  (q.  v.)  ; 
tailed  also,  from  its  inventor,  Davis’s 
iluadrant,  and  by  the  French,  the  Eng- 
lish Quadrant. 

Back'stays,  ropes  or  stay9  extending 
From  the  topmast  heads  to  both  sides  of  a 
’hip,  to  assist  the  shrouds  in  supporting 
Lhe  mast, when  strained  by  a weight  of  sail. 

Back  sword.  In  England,  a stick  with 
i basket-handle,  used  in  rustic  fencing. 

Back'tack.  In  Scotland,  a deed  by  which 
i wadsetter,  instead  of  himself  possessing 
lie  lands  which  he  has  in  wadset,  gives  a 
case  of  them  to  the  reverser,  to  continue 
n force  till  they  are  redeemed,  on  condi- 
tion of  the  payment  of  the  wadset-inter- 
set as  rent.  From  back  and  tack,  lease. 

Baco'nian  Philosophy.  The  system 
propounded  by  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Ye- 
•nlarn. 

Baccla'res,  a sect  of  anabaptists  is  so 
lamed  from  baculum,  because  they  held  it 
mchristian  to  carry  any  other  weapon 
han  a staff. 

Bacclom'etry,  the  art  of  measuring 
leights  with  a staff — bacillus  and  metrum. 

Baboer.  In  old  law,  a person  licensed 
:o  buy  com  in  one  place  and  sell  it  in  an- 
>ther,  without  incurring  the  penalties  of 
mgrossing.  In  zoology,  a genus  of  qua- 
irupeds  belonging  to  the  plantigrade 
ribe,  and  placed  by  Linnajus  with  the 
iacoons,  in  the  genus  Ursus. 

In  the  first  sense,  badger  is  from  Sax. 
toyman,  to  buy.  In  the  second,  from 
Gothic  baydga,  to  fight,  to  beat. 
Eadia'oa,  a marine  plant  of  the  order 
lgie,  used  in  Itussia  to  remove  the  livid 
carkg  of  bruises. 

Badige'on,  a mixture  of  plaister  and 
reestone  well  sifted  and  ground  together, 
by  statuaries  to  /III  up  the  little 


holes,  and  repair  the  defects  in  stones  of 
which  their  work  is  made.  Joiners  also 
give  this  name  to  a mixture  of  sawdust 
and  glue,  with  which  they  fill  up  the 
chaps  and  other  defects  of  wood  after  it 
has  been  wrought. 

Bad'inage,  a method  of  hunting  wild- 
ducks  practised  in  Fiance.  It  consists  in 
covering  a boat  with  foliage,  and  sailing 
it  cautiously  towards  the  birds,  when  a 
small  dog,  trained  to  the  sport,  is  silently 
put  out ; the  birds  seek  shelter  about  the 
insidious  island,  and  are  generally 
speared,  but  sometimes  shot. 

B.eltl'ia,  certain  anointed  stones  wor- 
shipped by  the  Phoenicians.  B cucoXot, 
the  stone  which  Saturn  devoured  instead 
of  Jupiter ! 

Bpe'toen,  an  exceedingly  venomous  ser- 
pent of  Africa,  described  by  Foskal. 

Bag.  1.  In  commerce,  a certain  quan- 
tity of  a commodity,  such  as  it  is  common 
to  carry  to  market  in  a sack  ; e.  g.  a bag 

of  meal  is  240  lbs.  avoir. 2.  In  farriery, 

a bag  or  list  of  one  oz.  asafoctida,  with  as 
much  powder  of  savin , tied  to  the  bit  of 
a horse’s  bridle,  to  restore  his  appetite. 
Norm.  bage. 

Baga'sse,  the  sugar-cane  in  its  dry 
and  crushed  state,  as  delivered  from  the 
sugar-mill.  Used  for  fuel. 

Bag'gixg,  a mode  of  reaping  corn  or 
pulse  with  a hook  by  chopping,  instead  of 
by  a drawing-cut. 

Bag'lafecht,  a variety  of  the  Philip- 
pine Grosbeak  ( Joxia  I’Uilippiana)  found 
in  Abyssinia. 

Bagn'io,  an  Italian  term  for  a bath. 
Applied  to  a house  provided  with  conve- 
niences for  bathing,  &c. 

B.AG'piFE,the  ot.irx.ot.vXoi  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  tibia  utricularis  of  the  Romans,  is 
a musical  wind-instrument  of  high  anti- 
quity, especially  among  the  northern  na- 
tions. Its  peculiarity  consists  in  collecting 
the  air  into  a leathern  bag,  from  which, 
it  is  forced,  by  the  pressure  of  the  per- 
former’s arm,  into  the  pipes.  The  base 
pipe  is  very  appropriately  called  the 
drone,  and  the  tenor  or  treble  is  called  the 
chanter.  This  has  eight  holes,  like  those 
of  a flute,  w'hich  the  performer  opens  and 
stops  at  pleasure.  Air  is  supplied  either 
with  bellow's,  as  in  the  Irish  bagpipe,  or 
with  the  mouth,  as  in  the  Scottish  or 
Highland  bagpipe. 

This  instrument  has  so  long  been  a 
favourite  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  that 
it  is  regarded  as  the  national  music  of 
those  countries  ; but  it  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  them.  It  is  found  on  Gre- 
i cian  and  Roman  sculptures,  and  in 
several  other  countries  it  is  a popular 
instrument  at  the  present  time.  It  is, 
besides,  one  of  the  few  things  on  which 
time  has  wrought  no  improvement.  It 
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Is  still  exceedingly  defective.  The 
range  of  the  Irish  or  soft  pipe  does  not 
exceed  twelve  tolerable  notes,  and  that 
of  the  Scottish  or  Highland  pipe  nine  ; 
and  itcan  hardly  be  said  that  the  music 
of  either  is  a “pleasant  noise,”  unless 
when  filtered  through  a stone-wall  of 
two  feet  thick. 

Baouet'te,  an  architectural  term, from 
the  French,  denoting  a small  round  mould- 
ing, somewhat  less  than  an  astragal, 
which,  when  enriched  with  ornaments,  is 
called  a chaplet,  and  when  plain.it  is  a bead. 

Bah'ar  karre,  a weight  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  Hast  Indies.  That  of  Achecn 
= 490  lbs.,  that  of  Beneoolen  = 560  lbs., 
that  of  Junkseyion  = 485  lbs.  5$  oz.,  that 
of  Malacca  = 405  lbs.,  and  that  of  Mocha 
= 445  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Bail,  from  Fr.  baiiler,  to  deliver.  In 
law,  to  bail  is  to  liberate  from  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  Thus  the  magistrate  bails 
a man  when  he  sets  him  at  liberty  upon 
bond  given  with  securities ; and  the  surety 
bails  a man  when  he  procures  his  release 
by  giving  bond  for  his  appearance.  When 
a person  has  procured  his  liberty  on  bond 
given  for  his  appearance  when  cited,  he 
is  said  to  be  end  on  bail ; the  persons  who 
are  surety  for  him  are  his  bail,  and  the 
bond  of  surety  is  the  bail-bond.  When  the 
securities  are  mere  fictitious  names,  a 
John  Doe  and  Kiehard  Roe,  the  bail  is 
called  common  ; when  the  bail-bond  is 
bond  fide  a bond  of  surety,  the  bail  is 

called  special. The  word  bail  is  used  by 

seamen  to  signify  the  process  of  clearing 
a boat  of  water;  but  in  this  sense  it  is 
usually  written,  though  improperly,  bale. 

Ba'ilee,  the  person  to  whom  a bail- 
ment (q.  v.)  is  made. — Bailer,  the  person 
malting  the  bailment 
Bai'lie,  in  Scotland,  a magistrate  of  a 
royal  burgh,  possessed  of  certain  jurisdic- 
tion by  common  law  as  well  as  by  statute : 
the  title  is  analogous  to  alderman  in  Eng- 
land. 

Bailiff,  Er.  bailif,  of  Eat.  baila,  autho- 
rity. This  name  was  anciently  used  to 
signify  an  officer  appointed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  within  a certain 
district,  and  comprehended  sheriffs  of 
counties  (called  bailiwicks  or  balliva;),  as 
well  as  bailiffs  of  hundreds.  There  are 
now  many  sorts  of  bailiffs;  1.  Sheriff' s- 
bailiffs,  who  are  either  special,  and  ap- 
pointed for  their  adroitness  to  apprehend 
defaulters;  or  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  who 
collect  fines,  summon  juries,  attend  the 
assizes,  and  execute  writs  and  processes. 
The  special-bailiffs  are  more  commonly  in 
Scotland  called  sheriff -officers,  and  the 
bailiffs  of  hundreds  have  in  England  got 
the  homely  appellation  of  bum-bailiffs  (an 
odd  corruption  of  bound-bailiff.  See  Af- 

FEvLATiori.'. 2.  Bailiffs  of  10, cr ties,  are 

appointed  by  the  loras  of  their  reeptotive 


jurisdictions,  to  execute  processes  and 

perform  other  duties. 3.  Bailiffs  of 

courts  baron,  summon  these  courts  and 

execute  the  process  thereof. 4.  Water- 

bailiffs,  are  appointed  in  seaport  towns  to 
search  vessels,  gather  toil  for  anchorage, 

arrest  debtors  on  the  water,  &c. 5.  In 

some  provincial  towns  of  England  the 
principal  magistrates  are  called  bailiffs ; 
there  is  a high-bailiff  of  Westminster;  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  sits  under  his  title 
of  bailiff  (which  title  he  bore  before  the 
present  became  usual),  in  the  court  of  Old 
Bailey;  the  sheriff  is  the  Queen's  bailiff, 
and  there  are  bailiffs  of  castles,  as  that  of 
Dover,  and  bailiffs  on  estates,  who  have 
charge  of  the  inferior  servants  and  direct 
their  work. 

Bai'ljwick  (baili,  and  Sax.  pic,  juriv- 
diction).  The  jurisdiction  of  a bailiff  (q.  v). 
Under  William  I.,  the  counties  of  Englani 
were  called  bailiwicks  (Lat.  ballivce),  and 
the  subdivisions  hundreds.  The  courts  of 
the  latter  have  long  since  ceased. 

Bail'ment,  from  bail.  A delivery  of 
goods,  in  trust, upon  a contract  expressed 
or  implied  that  the  trust  shall  be  faith- 
fully executed.  It  comprehends : (1.)  De- 
posit. (2.)  Loan.  (3.)  Hire.  (4.)  Pledge. 
(5.)  Carriage  of  goods  for  reward.  (6.) 
Mandate. 

Bail'piece,  a slip  of  parchment  or  paper, 
containing  a recognisance  of  bail  above  or 
bail  to  the  action. 

Bair'am,  an  annual  festival  among  the 
Mohammedans.  It  may  be  called  the 
Easter,  as  the  rhamadfin  is  the  Lent  of 
the  followers  of  Mahomet.  See  JRham- 
adan. 

Bairman,  bair  and  man.  An  old  law 
term,  denoting  a debtor  sworn  in  court 
not  to  be  in  possession  of  property  worth 
five  shillings  and  fivepenee.  Synonymous 
with  dyvour. 

Baj'aderes,  the  Portuguese  name  of 
the  Indian  dancing  girls,  employed  partly 
as  priestesses,  and  partly  as  means  of 
entertainment  and  pleasure  to  the  gran- 
dees of  India. 

Baj'clus,  X.at.  bajulare,  to  carry.  In  the 
lower  Greek  empire,  the  officer  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  a prince 

Ba'ker's-itch,  a species  of  psoriasis  is 
so  called  when  it  is  confined  to  the  back 
of  the  hand,  where  it  often  appears  among 
bakers. 

Bal-s'na,  from  fiaheuvn,  a whale  (of 
(iaeWcu,  to  throw,  in  allusion  to  its  power 
of  spouting  the  water,  technically  called 
blowing).  A genus  of  mammalia  belong- 
ing to  the  order  cetacea  of  Cuvier ; and  to 
that  tribe  popularly  called  the  blowers . 
See  Cetacea  and  Whale. 

Balala'ika,  a musical  instrument  of 
the  guitar  kind , of  very  ancient  Selavonian 
origin,  and  common  among  the  Russian* 
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«ind  Tartars,  and  also  found  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia. 

Bal'ance.  Fr.  balance,  Sp.  balanza,  Lat. 
Wlcnx ; of  bis,  double,  and  lanx,  a dish, 
icale.  A well-known  mechanical  contriv- 
Lnce  which  serves  to  find  out  the  equality 
3r  difference  of  weight  in  ponderable 
bodies.  It  is  commonly  reckoned  among 
:he  mechanical  powers,  but  it  is  only 
i particular  species  of  the  lever,  in  which 
:he  arms  are  equal,  and  which  must  there- 
fore be  in  equilibrio  when  the  power  or 
iveight  are  equal.  Beside  the  common, 
here  are  various  other  kinds  of  balances, 
is:  1.  The  Rent-lever  balance,  is  a bent  lever 
ABC,  to  whose 
•xtremity,  C,  a 
weight  is  fixid, 
md  at  its  extrem- 
,ty,  A,  a hook, 
sarrying  a scale- 
pan,  is  moveable 
ibout  an  axis,  K. 

Every  different 
weight  placed  in 
ihe  scale-pan  va- 
ries the  perpen- 
licular,  CD,  and 
herefore  the  inclination  of  BC  and  these 
icsitions  are  noted  upon  the  quadrant, 

rG,  usually  in  lbs.  and  02. 2.  The 

Oanish  balance  differs  from  the  steel- 
ard  or  Boman  stater*,  in  having  a 


loveable  fulcrum  instead  of  a moveable 
v eight.  It  is  often  nothing  more  than  a j 
>atten  of  hard  wood  AB,  with  a knob  of  ■ 
ead  B,  and  a shifting  fulcrum  F,  often  a j 
iece  of  cord,  by  which  to  suspend  it  in 
r-eighing.  The  weight  is  read  off  on  a 
iviHion  marked  along  the  arm  for  the 

urpose. 3.  The  Hydrostatic  balance  is 

delicate  balance  of  the  common  form, 
aed  in  determing  the  specific  gravities  of 

Odies. 4.  Roman  balance.  See  Steel- 

asd  and  Statera. 5 Torsion  balance.  ■; 

let  Torsion. Balance,  in  commerce,  is 

be  term  used  to  denote  the  difference  in  j 
alue  between  the  exports  from  and  irn- 
orts  into  a country.  The  balance  is 
aid  tc  be  favourable  when  the  value  of 
xportt  exceeds  that  of  the  imports,  and  j 
nfavorj-.ble  when  the  value  of  the  imports  j 

i the  greater. Balance  of  power,  in 

olitict,K  system  by  which  the  relative 
ower  of  different  states  and  alliances  is 
b maintained  as  to  render  any  extensive 

erangement  improbable. Balance, 

mong  watch-makers,  that  part  of  a watch 
r Cloth  which  regulates  its  beats.  It  is 
sort  of  wheel,  thecireumferenco  of  which 


is  called  the  rim,  and  its  spindle  the  verge. 
It  answers  the  purposes  of  a pendulum. 

Balance-Fish,  a species  of  squalus  or 
shark,  weighing  about  500  lbs. 

Balance-Beef,  a reef-band  crossing  a 
sail  diagonally,  used  in  balancing  (q.  v.) 

Bal'ancing,  in  nautical  language,  the 
contracting  a sail  into  narrower  compass 
by  folding  up  a part  of  it  at  one  corner, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  reefing. 

Bal'anus,  a genus  of  mollusca ; order 
Cirrhopoda,  Cuv.  The  principal  part  of 
the  shell  of  the  balani  consists  of  a testa- 
ceous tube  attached  to  various  bodies,  as 
rocks,  shells,  and  the  bottoms  of  ships. 
One  species,  the  barnacle,  ( Lepns  (alanus, 
Lin.)  is  exceedingly  numerous  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe.  They  often  penetrate 
into  the  flesh  of  large  fish,  as  the  whale. 
Name  (3a.Xa.rof,  a nut. 

Bal'ass-Btjby,  ) A sub-species  of  Cor- 

Bal'lass-Buby,  J undum,  which  being 
found  chiefly  in  Ceylon  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Ceylonite.  It  is  called  also 
Spinelle  Ruby.  The  name  balass  is  the  Fr. 
balais,  and  Lat.  balasius  lapis. 

Balc'ony,  Fr.  and  Sp.  balcon,  from  Ar. 
balkana.  1.  A projection  in  front  of  a 
building  supported  by  pillars,  aud  usually 

encompassed  with  a balustrade. 2.  A 

gallery  in  a ship,  either  open  or  covere  i, 
made  abaft  the  captain's  cabin  for  con- 
venience or  ornament. 

Baldach'in,  1 A term  derived  from  the 

Baldaqc'in  , j Italian  baldachino,  and  ap- 
plied to  a building  in  the  form  of  a canopy , 
supported  by  columns,  and  serving  as  the 
crowning  or  covering  to  an  altar. 

Bal'derick  , Ir.  balta,  a belt,  and  rick, 

rich.  1.  A richly  ornamented  belt. 2. 

The  zodiac,  (obsolete). 

Baldwin’s  Phosphorus,  ignited  nitrate 
of  lime. 

Baj,b-Goods,  are  such  as  are  imported 
or  exported  in  bales. 

Bal'een.Ft.  baleine,  a name  given  by 
the  whale-fishers  to  the  whalebone  of 
commerce.  The  term  is  a corruption  of 
balccna,  the  generic  name  of  the  common 
whale. 

Balenop'tera,  the  jubarta;  asub-genue 
of  the  whale-tribe,  from  balcena  (q.  v.) 
and  ptera,  a fin,  the  animal  being  pro- 
vided with  dorsal  fins. 

Bal'ister.r  cross-bow, named  from  the 
ancient  bclista,  a warlike  engine  .used  in 
besieging  fortified  places,  for  projecting 
stones, arrows  and  other  missiles.  Boot, 
ficthKoi,  to  throw. 

Bali'va,  in  old  statutes,  a bailiwick,  (q. 
v.)  Ralivous,  a bailiff.  Ralivo  amovendc  U 
the  name  of  a writ  to  remove  a bailirf 
from  his  office. 

Balize,  Fr.  balise,  Sp.  baliza,  a beacon  , 
a sea-mark  or  pole  raised  on  a bank 

Balk,  (F/.  balk.)  Balks  are  large  pieces 
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of  timber  or  beams,  of  from  5 to  12  merits 
square,  as  imported;  the  larger  are  ac- 
counted timber.  Bulk  is  also  a pro- 
vincial name  of  the  summer-beam  of  a 
building ; and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland 
it  is  synonymous  with  Cubber.  Among 
bricklayers,  the  term  denotes  the  pieces 
of  timber  used  in  making  scaffolds.  In 
agriculture,  a balk  is  a ridge  of  land  passed 
over  in  ploughing  and  not  turned. 

Balk'ers,  in  fishery,  persons  stationed 
on  rocks  and  eminences  to  espy  the  shoals 
of  herrings,  and  give  notice  to  the  men 
in  the  boats  which  way  they  pass. 

Ball  , is  a popular  name  of  any  spherical 
body,  whether  natural  or  artificial ; found 
in  most  European  languages  with  little 

variation  of  meaning  or  orthography. 

In  heraldry,  balls  are  common  bearings, 
called,  according  to  their  different  colours, 
ogresses,  besants,  golpes,  guzes,  hurts, 
pellets,  plates,  pomeys,  oranges,  torteaux. 

A printer’s  ball  consists  of  hair  or 

■wool  covered  with  leather,  fixed  into  a 
stock  called  the  ball-stock,  somewhat  hol- 
low at  one  end,  and  serving  as  a handle : 
used  (formerly)  to  put  ink  on  the  types 
in  the  forms  (instead  of  the  roller  now 

used). Fuff-ball  is  a popular  name  of 

the  lycoperdon ; and  ball-vein,  a miner's 
name  for  a species  of  iron  ore  which  oc- 
curs in  loose  nodular  masses. 

Ball  and  Socket,  an  instrument  made 
usually  of  brass,  with  a perpetual  screw, 
so  as  to  move  horizontally,  vertically, 
and  obliquely : used  in  managing  survey- 
ing and  astronomical  instruments. 

Ball-cock,  a hollow  globe  of  metal 
attached  to  the  end  of  a lever  which  turns 
the  stop-cock  of  a cistern  pipe,  by  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  thereby  re- 
gulating the  supply. 

Bal'i.et,  a Er.  term,  dim.  of  bal,  a dance. 
1.  A dramatic  dance,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  express  by  the  different  movements 
some  subject,  sentiment,  passiou,  or  ac- 
tion.  2.  A species  of  dramatic  poem 

representing  some  fabulous  subject. 

3.  In  heraldry,  the  term  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  ball  (q.  v.). 

Balliage,  a small  duty  paid  to  the  city 
of  London  by  aliens,  and  even  by  denizens, 
for  certain  eommodi  tics  exported  by  them. 

Ballista,  written  also  balista.  See 
Balister. 

Ballistic  PExnoi.ru,  a machine  for 
ascertaining  the  force  of  military  projec- 
tiles, and  consequently  of  gunpowder.  It 
consists  of  a large  block  of  wood,  sus- 
pended vertically  by  a horizontal  iron 
axis,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  an  iron 
Btem.  The  ball  impinges  against  the 
block,  and  causes  it  to  vibrate  through  a 
certain  arc  proportional  to  tte  force  of 
the  impact,  and  this  arc  being  accurately 
observed,  the  force  of  the  projectile  is 
ccr.fsqu  ratly  known. 


Bal'licm,  in  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  open  space  or  court  of  a 
fortified  castle. 

Ball'on  is  a French  term,  meaning  a 
large  ball  or  balloon;  used  to  denote  a 
globe  on  the  top  of  a pillar. 

Bal'loox,  from  ballon  (q.  v.).  1.  A che- 
mical glass  receiver  in  the  form  of  a 

hollow  globe  with  a short  neck. 2. 

A spherical  silk  bag  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas  or  with  heated  air,  by  the  buoyancy 
of  which  it  ascends  into  the  atmosphere : 
sometimes  called  for  distinction  an  air- 

balloon. 3.  A ball  of  pasteboard  filled 

with  combustibles  to  be  played  o;:  when 
fired,  either  in  the  air  or  in  water,  burst- 
ing like  a bomb,  and  throwing  out  sparks 
like  stars. 

Bal'lot,  a ball  used  in  voting:  Fr.  bc.l- 
lote ; Sp.  balota,  a little  ball.  Voting  by 
ballot  signifies  voting  by  putting  little 
balls  of  different  colours  into  a box  or 
urn:  the  greater  number  of  one  colour 
determines  the  result.  Tickets  are  also 
used  instead  of  ballots,  and  called  by  tne 
same  name. 

Most  clubs  elect  their  members  by 
ballot — a white  ball  indicating  assent, 
and  a black  one  dissent:  hence  when 
an  applicant  is  rejected,  he  is  said  to  be 
blackballed. 

Ballota,  the  stinking -horehound  A 

genus  of  perennials.  Bidynamia — (F/m- 
nosperma.  Name  fiaXK&i r-g,  from  fiethhr, 
to  repel,  in  allusion  to  its  disagreeable 
smell. 

Bal'lotade,  in  the  minage,  the  leap  of 
a horse  between  two  pillars  or  upon  s 
straight  line,  so  that  when  his  fore  fe-.t  ' 
are  in  the  air,  he  shows  nothing  but  the 
shoes  of  his  hind  feet,  without  jerking 
out : it  is  thus  distinguished  from  capriole. 

Balm,  contraction  of  balsam  (q.  v.).  It. 
botany,  the  popular  name  of  several  plants, 
especially  the  Melissa,  the  species  of  which 
arc  aromatic. Balm  of  Gilead,  the  bal- 

samic produce  of  the  amyris  gileadmsis,  a 
low  tree  or  shrub  indigenous  to  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia,  and  transplanted  at  an  early 
period  to  Judea.  This  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  the  balsams,  but  it  rarely 
finds  its  way  to  this  country.  The  balm 
of  Canada,  which  is  merely  a fine  turpen- 
tine, obtained  from  an  American  species 
of  fir-tree  ( pinus  halsamea),  is  usually 
substituted  for  it.  and  the  tree  itself  is  in 
consequence  popularly  called  the  balm  of 
Gilead.  See  Opobalsam. 

Bal'sam,  Lat.  balsamum,  of  £,a.}.cru.iuv, 
from  the  oriental  baal  samcn.  prince  of 
oils  Balsams  are  vegetable  juices  either 
liquid,  or  which  spontaneously  become 
concrete,  consisting  of  a substance  of  a 
resinous  nature,  combined  with  benzoic- 
acid,  or  which  arc  capable  of  affording 
beiwoic  acid  being  heated  alone  or  with 
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water.  The  liquid  balsams  axe  copaiva, 
opobalsam,  balsam  of  Peru,  storax  ami 
tolu;  the  concrete  are  benzoin,  dragon's 
blood,  and  red  storax — (which  see). — The 
balsam  of  Peru  is  viscid,  of  a deep  reddish 
brown  colour,  and  of  the  consistency  of 
honey : it  is  the  produce  of  the  nu/roxglon 
pomiiferum,  a tree  which  grows  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  South  America. — Bal- 
sam is  also  the  popular  name  of  the  im- 
patiens  (q.  v.),of  which  the  noli  me  tangcre 
or  touch-me-not  is  a species. — The  name 
of  balsam-tree  is  common  to  three  genera, 
the  amyris,  the  clusia,  and  the  copaifera. 
— The  balsam-apple  is  an  East  India  an- 
nual ( momordica  balsamina). — The  pre- 
paration sold  under  the  name  of  balsam  of 
honey,  is  a tincture  either  of  benzoin  or  of 
tolu. — Balsam  of  sulphur,  solution  of  sul- 
phur in  olive  oil ; a brown  fetid  liquor. 

Balsamin'e.®,  a natural  order  of  herba- 
ceous and  succulent  plants.  Type  Irn- 
patiens. 

Balte'xts,  Lat.,  a girdle.  In  architec- 
ture, the  wide  step  in  theatres  and  am- 
phitheatres which  afforded  a passage 
round,  without  disturbing  the  sitters.  In 
the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres  every 
eighth  step  was  a balteus.  Nobody  sat 
on  these ; but  they  served  as  a landing  or 
resting-place. 

Bal'timore-Bird,  a beautiful  American 
bird  ( Oriolus  Baltimore,  "Wilson)  called 
also,  hanging-nest,  fire-bird,  golden  robin. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  black  and  orange 
plumage,  which  being  the  colours  of  Cal- 
vert, Lord  Baltimore,  proprietary  of  the 
province  of  Maryland,  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Baltimore  bird. 

Bal'uster.  1.  A small  column  or  pil- 
lar belonging  to  a balustrade. 2.  The 

lateral  part  of  the  volute  of  the  Ionic  ca- 
pital, called  by  Vitruvius,  pulvinata. 

Balustra'de,  from  Lat.  balustnm,  a 
space  in  the  ancient  baths  which  was 
railed  in  with  pali  or  poles.  The  term  is 
now  used  to  denote  a row  of  pilasters  or 
balusters,  which  are  generally  for  real  use 
in  buildings,  but  sometimes  for  ornament 
merely.  The  balusters  of  the  balustrade 
are  usuallyjoined  by  a rail  as  in  balconies. 

Bamboo',  j a species  of  cane,  the  bam- 

Bambd',  j Inisa  arundinacccc  of  bota- 
nists. It  grows  everywhere  within  the 
tropica,  and  is  of  the  utmost  utility  to  the 
inhabitants  of  those  climates.  It  serves 
all  the  purposes  of  wood,  is  manufactured 
into  cordage,  cloth,  and  paper,  and  the 
grain  makes  tolerable  bread.  It  is  pro- 
perly a gigantic  grass. 

BAMBc'sA.the  generic  name  of  the  bam- 
boo-cane, of  which  there  are  two  species. 
PC exandria  — IAgynia.  Name  latinized 
from  bambu,  the  Indian  name. 

Ban.  1.  A proclamation,  hence  bans, 

a notification  of  marriage  proposed. 2. 

A declaration  of  outlawry,  equivalent  In 


political  matters  to  excommunication 
among  ecclesiastics. 3.  In  military  af- 

fairs, an  order  given  by  beat  of  drum  or 
sounding  the  trumpet,  requiring  the  strict 
observance  of  discipline,  announcing  the 

appointment  of  an  officer,  &c. 4.  A 

mulct  paid  to  a bishop  by  one  guilty  of  sa- 
crilege.  5.  The  name  of  a smooth  fine 

muslin  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 

6.  A title  of  the  governor  of  Croatia,  who 
has  the  third  place  among  the  secular 
nobles  of  Hungary.  Ban  is  the  Sclavonic 
word  for  master,  hence  provinces  over 
which  a ban  was  placed  were  called 
bannats. 

Bana'na,  an  Indian  name  of  the  musa 
sapientium,  which  grows  in  the  West 
Indies  and  other  tropical  countries.  The 
leaves  are  six  feet  long  by  one  foot 
broad ; the  fruit,  which  grows  in  bunches, 
is  about  five  inches,  and  yields  a soft  and 
luscious  pulp  frequently  used  in  desserts, 
and  made  into  a sort  of  bread, 

BAN'co.Ital.  1.  In  commerce,  a word  sig- 
nifying a bank,  and  commonly  applied 

to  the  bank  of  Venice. 2.  In  law, 

superior  courts  are  said  to  sit  in  banco 
during  term,  the  judges  occupying  the 
benches  of  their  respective  courts. 

Band.  In  architecture,  the  word  band 
is  applied  to  narrow  members,  somewhat 
wider  than  fillets  and  smaller  than  the 
facia.  The  cincture  round  the  shaft  of  a 
rusticated  column  is  called  a band. 
Banded  column,  a column  encircled  with 
bands.  The  word  band  is  frequently  used 
to  denote  a narrow  belt , e.  g.  the  narrow 
belts  or  rather  bands  which  give  motion 
to  the  wheelwork,  &c.  The  bands  of  a 
saddle  arc  two  pieces  of  iron  nailed  upon 
the  bows  to  hold  them  in  their  proper 
places.  The  band  of  pensioners  is  a com  • 
pany  of  120  gentlemen,  who  receive  a 
yearly  allowance  of  1001.  for  attending 
the  sovereign  on  solemn  occasions. 

Bandaleer,  1 a large  leather  belt 

Bandoleer,  / (thrown  over  the  right 
shoulder,  and  hanging  under  the  left  arm) 
worn  by  the  old  mnsqueteers  for  sustain- 
ing their  fire-arms  and  musket-chargc3. 
From  band  and  D.  leer,  leather. 

Banda'na,  1 a style  of  calico  print- 

Banda'nn  a,  j ing  in  which  white  or 
brightly-coloured  spots  are  produced  upon 
a red  or  dark  ground.  The  term  is  the 
name  of  those  silk  handkerchiefs,  gene- 
rally red  spotted  with  white,  formerly 
manufactured  only  in  India,  where  the 
art  appears  to  have  been  practised  from 
time  immemorial. 

Banded,  when  a body  is  striated  with 
coloured  bands. 

Bandelet',  Banblet.  In  architecture, 
dim.  of  band  (q.  v.),  used  to  designate  any 
small  fiat  moulding  greater  than  a list „ 
and  les3  than  a plat-band ; e.  g.  that  which 
crowns  the  Doric  architrave 
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Bandero'le,  a Pr.  term  meaning  a nar- 
row flag  or  streamer,  used  in  heraldry  to 
denote  the  streamer  affixed  under  the 
crook  of  a crosier  and  folding  over  the 
staff. 

Band'ore,  Sp.  bandurria.  A musical- 
stringed instrument  resembling  the  lute. 

Bandrol,  a little  flag  or  streamer  af- 
fixed to  the  top  of  masts,  from  banderole 
(q.  v.). 

Bangue,  an  opiate  much  used  through- 
out the  east  to  produce  intoxication.  It 
is  obtained  in  several  ways,  from  a kind 
of  hemp.  The  Persians  call  it  beng. 

Ba'hians,  a name  formerly  given  by 
Europeans  to  all  Hindus,  because  baniya, 
the  term  whence  it  is  derived,  signifies  a 
banker,  the  class  with  which  Europeans 
had  most  fiequent  intercourse.  Banian 
is  with  us  the  name  of  a sort  of  morning 
dt-.ss  resembling  the  loose  gown  worn  by 
th-,  Banians  of  India.  The.  banian-days 
of  the  sailors  are  those  upon  which  no 
flesh  meat  is  allowed,  also  borrowed  from 
the  habits  of  the  Banians,  who,  being 
re  •■.tercpsychosists,  refrain  not  only  from 
eaiir-g  flesh, but  even  from  killing  noxious 
animals. 

Bah'ian-tree,  1 the  Indian-fig  or  God- 

Ban'yax-tree,  i tree,  the  [ficus  Indica). 
The  branches  of  this  famous  tree  descend, 
take  root,  and  are  in  time  converted  into 
great  trunks,  so  that  a single  tree,  with 
all  its  props  and  stems,  may  cover  a space 
c i 2000  feet  circumference. 

Bank.  1.  In  carpentry,  a piece  of  fir- 
tv  ood  unslit  of  about  six  inches  square,  and 

of  any  length. 2.  In  nautical  language, 

a bench  of  rowers  in  a galley,  so  called 
from  their  seat,  bench  and  bank  being  ra- 
dically the  same  word. 3.  In  com- 

merce, an  establishment  for  the  custody 
and  issue  of  money.  Bank  for  savings,  a 
bank  established  for  the  receipt  of  small 
sums  deposited  by  the  poorer  class,  and 
for  their  accumulation  at  compound  in- 
terest. 

BANK-CREniTS  are  credits  peculiar  to 
Scottish  banking,  by  which,  on  proper  se- 
curity being  given  to  the  bank,  a person 
is  entitled  to  draw  money  to  the  extent 
agreed  upon. 

Banx'kr.  1.  Among  maser-. 3.  the  stone 
bench  on  which  they  cut  and  squire  their 
work. 2.  Among  seamen,  a vessel  em- 

ployed in  the  cod- fishery,  on  the  banks  of 

Newfoundland. 3.  The  individual  who 

manages  a bank,  or  who  carries  on  the 
business  of  banking. 

Bank'et.  In  bricklaying,  a piece  of 
wood  of  about  eight  inches  square,  and 
nine  feet  in  length,  on  which  to  cut  the 
bricks. 

Bankruptcy,  the  state  of  an  insolvent 
merchant.  From  bancus,  a bench  (whence 
bank),  and  ruptus,  broken,  in  allusion  to 
the  benches  formerly  used  by  the  money- 


lenders of  Italy,  which  were  broken  in 
case  of  their  failure.  No  person  but  a 
trader  can  be  a bankrupt. 

Bank'sia,  a very  extensive  genus  of 
greenhouse  shrubs,  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land. 

Ban'lieue,  Fr.  The  territory  without 
the  walls,  but  comprised  within  the  legal 
limits  of  the  city. 

Ban'ner.  1.  In  military  language , the  co- 
lours, or  square  standard. 2.  In  botany, 

the  upper  large  petal  of  a papilionaceous 
flower. 

The  origin  of  this  term,  which  occurs 

in  all  modern  languages  of  'Western 

Europe,  is,  perhaps,  the  Persian  batul,  a 

standard,  from  bandan,  to  bind.  Q.u. 

Goth,  bannan,  to  summon,  proclaim  r 

Ban'neret,  a knight  made  on  the  field, 
with  the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the 
point  of  his  standard,  and  making  it  a 
square.  The  custom  is  obsolete.  He  was 
then  called  a knight  of  the  square  flag, 
and  held  a rank  between  a baron  and  sim- 
ple knight. 

Ban'qcet, Banquette.  1.  The  footpath 

of  a bridge. 2.  The  elevation  of  earth 

behind  a parapet,  on  which  the  garrison 
of  a fortress  may  stand  in  order  to  tire 
upon  an  approaching  enemy. 

Ban'shee,  Banshi,  an  Irish  fairy. 

Ban'stickle,  a small  fish  called  also 
stickle-back,  and  hantickle  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland. 

Ban'yan,  a kind  of  Indian  fig,  forming 
a very  large  tree,  which  sends  down  roots 
from  its  branches,  which  in  their  turn 
become  trunks,  and  prop  the  extending 
branches. 

Baphomet,  the  imaginary  symbol  which 
the  Templars  were  accused  of  employing 
in  their  mysterious  rites. 

Bap'tistery.  In  architecture,  a building 
destined  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  rite  of  baptism. 

Bap'tists,  a protestant  sect,  distin- 
guished by  opinions  regarding  the  mode 
and  subjects  of  baptism.  As  to  the  mode, 
the  Baptists  maintain  the  necessity  of  im- 
mersion, from  the  literal  translation  ot 
the  word  pacrriico  ; and  the  subjects,  they 
maintain,  should  only  be  those  who  pro- 
fess repentance  and  faith.  Hence,  they 
are  often  called  antipeedobaptists,  because 
they  consider  infants  unfit  subjects  for 
baptism. 

Bar,  literally  that  which  obstructs.  1. 
In  law-courts,  an  inelosure  made  with  a 
strong  partition  of  timber,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  where  the  counsel  are  placed 
to  plead  causes.  Hence,  lawyers  licensed 
to  plead, are  called  barristers.  The  benches 
where  the  lawyers  are  seated  are  also 
called  bars,  and  the  lawyers  themselves 
are  collectively  called  the  bar.  A trial  at 
bar  is  a trial  at  the  courts  of  Westmin- 
ster, in  distinction  to  a trial  at  nisi  ;nw, 
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In  the  circuits. 2.  In  law,  a peremptory 

exception  sufficient  to  destroy  the  plain- 
tiff's action,  either  for  the  time  being,  or 
for  ever,  according  as  it  is  temporary  or 

perpetual. 3.  A bank  of  sand  or  gravel, 

or  both,  forming  a shoal  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  or  harbour,  obstructing  entrance,  or 

rendering  it  difficult. 4.  In  music,  a 

stroke  or  line  drawn  perpendicularly 
across  the  lines  of  a piece,  to  divide  the 
notes  into  equal  portions  with  respect  to 
time. 5.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  honour- 

able ordinances,  consisting  of  two  hori- 
7 ‘.ratal  lines  drawn  across  the  escutcheon. 

I he  space  inclosed  is  the  bar. 6.  In  the 

manage,  the  highest  part  of  the  place  in  a 
horse’s  mouth  between  the  tusks  and 
grinders,  so  that  the  part  of  the  mouth 
which  lies  under  and  at  the  side  of  the  bars 
retains  the  name  of  the  gum.  The  upper 
part  of  the  gums  which  bears  no  teeth, 

and  to  which  the  bit  is  applied. 7.  A 

lar  of  gold  or  silver  is  an  ingot,  wedge, 
or  mass  that  has  been  cast  in  a mould,  and 
unwrought.  A bar  of  iron  is  a long  piece 
wrought  in  the  forge,  and  hammered 
from  a pig.  Iron  when  first  formed  into 
bars  is  called  bar-iron,  and  is  marked 
No.  2 ; but  when  cut  up,  piled,  and 
worked  over  again,  it  is  denominated 

No.  3,  or  best  iron. 8.  To  bar  a vein  is 

an  operation  in  farriery,  which  consists 
in  opening  the  skin  over  a vein,  disen- 
raging  It,  and  tying  it  in  two  places,  and 
striking  between  the  two  ligatures. 

BA.HAiir'TON , an  arbitrary  term,  used  in 
logic,  to  denote  the  first  indirect  mode  of 
the  first  figure  of  syllogism. 

Barallots,  a sect  of  >Ianicheans,atBo- 
,ogna,  who  had  all  things  in  common, 
?ven  their  wives  and  children.  The  name 
Is  the  compound  bar-all-lots. 

Baratrt,  in  commerce,  is  the  act  of  a 
Easter  of  a vessel,  or  of  the  mariners, 
when  they  cheat  the  owners  or  shippers, 
ry  running  away  with  the  ship  to  em- 
lszzle  their  goods.  From  Ital.  baratare, 
;o  cheat. 

Barb,  Bat.  barba, beard.  1.  The  beard, 
)r  that  which  grows  in  the  place  of  it,  as 

:he  barb  of  a fish. 2.  In  botany,  the 

lairy  tufts  which  are  found  on  various 

Jarts  of  plants  ; a sort  of  pubescence. 

I.  The  points  that  stand  backwards  in  an 
irrow,  fish-hook,  &c.  are  called  barbs, 
tnd  are  intended  to  prevent  easy  extrac- 
tion. Barb  is  also  the  common  name  of 
he  Barbary  pigeon  and  Barbary  horse. 

Bar'ba,  Lat.  a beard.  In  mammalogy , 
;he  long  tuft  of  hair  dependent  from  the 
inder-jaw.  In  ornithology , the  setiform 
>r  simple  feathers  which  depend  from  the 
kin  covering  the  gullet  or  crop.  In  Ich- 
hyology,  a kind  of  spine,  with  the  teeth 
Jointing  backward.  In  botany,  any  col- 
ection of  long  loose  hairs  forming  a tuft 
>r  crest,  as  on  the  petals  of  the  iris. 


Bar'bacan,  Barbican,  Fr.  barbacane.  In 
fortification.  1.  An  outwork  or  defence  of 
a city  or  castle,  consisting  of  an  elevation 
of  earth  along  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 

-2.  A fort  at  the  entrance  of  a bridge, 

or  the  outlet  of  a city  having  a double 

wall  with  towers. 3.  An  opening  in 

the  wall  of  a tower  or  fortress,  through 
which  to  fire  upon  an  enemy ; called  also 
an  embrasure. 

Barbadoes-leg  is  a disease  indigenous 
to  Barbadoes,  in  which  the  limb  becomes 
tumid,  hard,  and  misshapen. 

Barbadoes-tar,  a mineral  fluid  which 
trickles  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
in  some  parts  of  America,  and  sometimes 
is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

Bar'bara,  an  arbitrary  term  used  in 
logic  to  denote  the  first  mode  of  the  first 
figure  of  syllogism.  A syllogism  in  bar- 
bara,  is  one  in  which  all  the  propositions 
are  universal  and  affirmative,  as,  mice  eat 
cheese  ; mouse  is  a syllable ; ergo,  syllables 
eat  cheese ! 

B.uib'area,  the  winter -cress.  A genus  of 
which  there  are  two  British  types.  Te- 
tradynamia — Siliquosa.  Named  in  honour 
of  St.  Barbara. 

Bar'eate,  \ Lat.  barbatus,  having  beard 

Bar'eed,  j (barba),  bearded.  Applied 
to  leaves,  &c.,  terminated  by  a pubescence 
of  strong  hairs : awned. 

Barbe,  in  the  military  art.  To  fire  in 
barbe,  is  to  tire  the  cannon  over  the  para- 
pet, instead  of  firing  them  through  the 
embrasures.  Anciently,  armour  with 
which  horses  were  covered. 

Bar'becue.  1.  In  the  West  Indies,  a 

hog  roasted  whole. 2.  At  home,  any 

animal  dressed  whole. 

Bar'bed,  bearded.  In  botany,  the  same 
with  barbate. — In  heraldry,  applied  to 
extremities  pointed  with  barbs,  and  also 
used  synonymously  with  crested. 

Bar'bel,  a fish,  a species  of  cyprinus 
(q.  v.).  Its  dorsal  fin  is  armed  with  strong 
spines,  whence  its  name  from  barb. 

Bar'bel  late.  When  the  pappus  of 
composite  plants  is  bearded  by  short,  stiff, 
straight  bristles.  When  the  roughness  is 
caused  by  short  points,  it  is  termed  bar 
bellulate. 

Bar'bels,  small  cylindrical  processes 
appended  to  the  mouths  of  certain  fishes, 
subservient  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

Bar'berry,  a popular  name  of  the  genus 
berberis,  of  which  there  is  one  British 
species,  common  in  hedges,  and  well 
known  for  its  oblong,  red  berries.  It  is 
called  also  pipperidgebush. 

Bar'bet,  the  bucco  (q.  v.),  of  ornitholo- 
gists, is  so  named  from  its  beak  being 
barbed  or  furnished  with  bundles  (five; 
of  stiff  hairs  directed  forwards,  one  behind 
the  nostril,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  a fifth  under  its  symphysis. 

Barbet'te,  a Fr.  term  meaning  a plat 
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term ; used  to  denote  a breastwork  of  a 
fortification,  from  which  the  cannon  may 
be  fired  over  the  parapet. 

Bar'biton,  a musical  instrument  of  the 
lyre  kind. 

Bar'bles,  a white  excrescence  that 
grows  under  the  tongue  in  cattle : called 
barbes  by  the  French. 

Bar'bula,  Lat.  dim.  a little  beard.  A 
finely  divided  beard-lilte  apex  to  the  peri- 
stome of  some  mosses,  as  in  the  genus 
tortula. 

Bar'cakolle,  a Venetian  boat  song. 

Bar'con,  a luggage  vessel  used  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Bardigli'one,  a blue  variety  of  anhy- 
drite, cut  and  polished  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

Bab/din,  in  military  antiquities,  a com- 
plete set  of  armorial  trapping  for  a horse. 
This  word  is  written  in  the  plural  bar- 
dynges,  and  is  derived  by  Grose  from  Fr. 
bardi,  covered;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  term  was  primarily  used  to  denote 
the  pikes  or  spears  fixed  in  the  horse’s 
trappings,  and  consequently  may  be  from 
the  Teut.  barde,  a pole-axe. 

Bards,  the  ancient  Celtic  poets  are  so 
termed  by  Roman  writers.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  is  uncertain.  They  were  the 
priests  as  well  as  the  instructors  of  the 
people,  and  were  greatly  venerated. 

Bare-poles,  the  masts  of  a ship  at  sea 
without  sails. 

Bar'-fee,  a fee  of  Is.  8 d.  which  every 
prisoner  acquitted  (at  the  bar)  of  felony 
pays  to  the  gaoler. 

Bar'gain  , from  W elsh,  bargen , to  engage. 
Bargain  and  sale,  is  a species  of  conveyance 
by  which  the  bargainer  contracts  to  con  • 
vey  certain  lands  to  the  bargainee,  and 
becomes  by  such  contract  a trustee  for 
and  seised  to  the  use  of  the  bargainee. 
The  statute  then  completes  the  purchase, 
that  is,  the  bargain  vests  the  use,  and  the 
statute  vests  the  possession. 

Barge-boarus,  in  architecture,  the  in- 
clined boards  placed  at  the  gable  of  a 
building,  to  hide  the  horizontal  timbers 
of  the  roof,  and  frequently  ornamental. 

Barge-i  ouples,  in  architecture,  a beam 
mortised  into  another  to  strengthen  the 
building. 

Barge-course,  in  bricklaying,  that  part 
of  the  tilting  which  projects  over  the 
gable  or  kirkinhead  of  a building,  and  is 
made  up  below  with  mortar. 

Bargh'mote,  a court  -which  takes  cog- 
nisance of  causes  and  disputes  among 
miners : also  barmote. 

Baril'la,  the  name  given  in  commerce 
to  the  impure  carbonate  of  soda  imported 
from  Spain  and  the  Levant.  It  is  pro- 
cured by  the  incineration  of  various  plants 
which  grow  on  the  sea-shore,  but  espe- 
cially the  salfol' i soda,  which  is  extensively 
'’til’Iys.T.ed  for  the  purpose.  Kelp  (q.  v ) 


is  sometimes  called  British  bariXleo.  The 
term  barilla  is  Spanish,  probably  Ir  uc  tin 
Arabic  root. 

Bar'itone,  in  music,  a voice  tne  com- 
pass of  which  partakes  of  the  bass  and 
tenor:  pace;,  heavy,  and  rovo;,  tone. 

Ba'rium  , the  metallic  basis  of  the  earth, 
baryta  (q.  v.) 

Bark.  1.  The  exterior  part  of  trees, 
&c., corresponding  to  the  skin  of  animals: 

it  consists  of  a cuticle  and  epidermis. 

2.  Cinchona  (q.  v.). 

In  medicine  many  kinds  of  bark  are 
used ; but  the  Peruvian  or  Jesuit's  bark 
is  especially  called  bark  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. It  is  the  produce  of  a 1’eruvian 
tree  ( cinchona  lancifolia)  ,and  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  Jesuits. 
Among  tanners,  oak  bark  is  bark  par 
excellence. 

3.  A particulai  form  of  rig  of  ves- 
sels, namely,  that  of  a ship,  but  having  i 
gaff  top-sail  instead  of  the  square  mizen 
top-sail. 

Bark'er’s  Mile,  a valuable  hydraulic 
machine,  of  which  A B is  a hollow  cylin- 
der moveable  about  a vertical  axis  M N ; 
P P'  another  hollow  cylinder  placed  at 


M 


right  angles  to  the  former,  and  communi- 
cating internally  with  it.  Near  its  ex- 
tremities, which  are  closed,  two  apertures 
are  made — the  sides  of  this  horizouxsl 
cylinder  opening  in  opposite  directions. 
The  cylinders  being  filled  with  water,  tne 
pressure  on  the  portions  opposite  tne 
orifices  P and  P'  being  unsustained,  the 
cylinder  will  tend  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  that  pressure  that  is  round  its  axis 
M N;  and  being  free  to  move  about  that 
axis,  it  will  continue  to  revolve  about  it 
in  a direction  opposite  to  the  efflux  as 
long  as  any  fluid  remains  in  ihr  cylinders, 
and  being  connected  with  a system  of 
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machinery,  it  operates  as  a powerful 
moving  principle. 

Ba&'ut,  strictly  the  grain,  but  popu- 
larly the  grain  and  plants  indifferently 
which  produce  it.  The  English  barley  is 
that  with  two-rowed  ears  ( liordeum  dis- 
tiehon ) : the  Scotch  beer  or  bigg  is  two- 
rowed,  but  has  the  appearance  of  being 
six-ear : it  is  the  hordeum  hexastichon  of 


the  botanists. 

Barleycorn,  a grain  of  barley.  The 
third  part  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the 
least  of  our  long  measures. 

Bar'nacle,  the  popular  name  applied 
to  Cuvier's  class  of  cirrhipodes,  but  espe- 
cially used  to  designate  the  Zepas  balamis, 
Lin.  In  ornithology , the  name  barnacle 
is  popularly  applied  to  two  species  of  the 
goose  tribe,  the  brant  and  Egyptian 
goose.  See.  Bern  ac le. 

Baro'co,  an  arbitrary  term  used  by 
logicians  to  denote  the  fourth  mode  of 
the  figure  of  syllogism  ; the  first  proposi- 
tion is  universal  and  affirmative,  the 
other  two  particular  and  negative. 

Barom'eter,  from  j3a$o;,  weight,  and 
ftiroov,  measure.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  variation  in  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  common  barometer  is 


a glass  tube  somewhat  more  than  30  ins. , 
hermetically  sealed  at  one  end  H,  and 
being  filled  with  mercury,  the  tube  is  in- 
verted, and  the  open  end  placed  in  a dish 
M,  containing  mercury.  The  mercury  in 
the  tube  will  then  stand  somewhere  be- 
tween 28  and  30  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  mercury  in  the  cup,  and  the  varia- 
tions in  the  height  denote  the  variation 
of  atmospherical  pressure.  The  wheel- 
barometer  is  a tube  filled  with  mercury 
and  inverted  as  shewn  in  Figure  2.  It 
differs  nothing  in  principle  from  the  com- 
mon barometer.  A float  is  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  L ; and  to 
this  a thread  is  attached,  which  is  brought 


over  a pulley  at  P,  so  that  as  the  float 
rises  or  falls  in  the  tube  the  pulley  will 
move  towards  the  left  or  right,  and  these 
variations  are  rendered  more  perceptible 
by  attaching  an  index  to  the  pulley.  The 
common  barometer  is  preferable  for 
accuracy. 

Bar'ometz,  the  hairy  stem  of  a species 
of  aspidium  which  looks  like  an  animal 
crouching,  from  its  procumbent  position  ; 
hence  it  has  been  called  the  Scythian  lamb 

Bar'on.  1.  A title  of  nobility  next 
below  that  of  viscount  and  above  that  of 
baronet.  The  title  was  introduced  into 
England  by  'William  I.,  and  used  to  sig- 
nify an  immediate  vassal  of  the  crown 
who  had  a seat  and  vote  in  the  royal 
court  and  tribunals,  and  subsequently  in 
the  house  of  peers.  Hence  in  old  records 
the  whole  nobility  are  included  in  the 
word  barons,  which  is  equivalent  to  land- 
holders, manor-holders,  or  royal  feuda- 
tories; and  as  every  manor  had  its  court, 
these  courts  were  called  coxirts-baron.  The 
title  is  not  now  attached  to  a manor,  but 
is  conveyed  by  letters  patent,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  courts-haron  are  merged 
in  the  house  of  peers,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ancient  barons. 2.  Baron 

is  also  a title  of  certain  officers  : — Barons 
of  Exchequer  are  the  four  .judges  who  try 
cases  between  the  sovereign  and  the  sub- 
jects relative  to  revenue. — The  Barons  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  arc  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  elected  for  the  seven 
Cinque  ports,  two  for  each.  These  porta 
are  Dover,  Sandwich, Romney,  Hastings, 

Hythe,  Winchelsea  and  Rve. 3.  In 

law,  a husband,  as  baron  and  feme,  husband 
and  wife. 

Bar'onet,  dim.  of  baron,  a title  next 
below  a baron  and  above  a knight.  It  is 
hereditary,  and  was  originally  instituted 
by  James  I.,  in  1611. 

Barony,  a term  used  both  of  the  terri- 
tory over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
baron  extended,  and  the  jurisdiction  it- 
self. This  lordship  was  held  in  chief  of 
the  sovereign. 

Barou'che,  a light  open  summer  car- 
riage on  four  wheels. 

Barrac'cba,  a Sp.  name  for  a marine 
fish  of  the  pike  tribe,  about  10  ft.  in 
length. 

Bar'ras,  a resinous  juice  which  exudes 
from  the  pimis  maritima,  and  concretes  on 
the  bark  in  yellow  masses ; called  also 
galipot. 

Barra'tor,  from  old  Fr.  barat,  strife. 
In  law,  a person  who  stirs  up  strife  be- 
tween other  persons  is  called  a common 
barrator,  and  the  offence  common  barratry. 

Bar'ratry,  1.  In  commerce.  See  Bar- 
atry. 2.  In  law.  See  Barrator. 

Bar'rel.  1.  A cask  or  vessel  of  cylin- 
drical form,  bulged  in  the  middle  and 
bound  with  hoops. -3.  The  quantity 
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which  a barrel  contains! : — A barrel  of  ; 
beer  is  36  Imp.  gal. ; a barrel  of  Essex 
butter  is  106  lbs.,  of  Suffolk  butter  256  ; 
a barrel  of  soap  is  also  256  lbs. ; and  a 
barrel  of  herrings  should  measure  32  gals. 
AY.  meas.,  and  contain  1000  herrings;  a 
barrel  of  flour  should  weigh  226  lbs.  gross, 
and  contain  196  lbs.  of  flour.  Among 
workmen,  the  terms  barrel  and  drum  are 
used  to  designate  a cylinder,  e.  g.  the 
barrel  of  a watch. 

Bas/ren.  A barren  flower ,flosabortivus, 
is  one  which  produces  no  perfect  seeds. 
Barren  flowers  are  generally  such  as  have 
stamens,  but  no  pistils;  they  are  called 
perhaps  more  commonly  male  flowers. 

Bak'hicade.  a hr.  word  signifying  a 
series  of  bars  or  barriers,  and  used  to  de- 
note, 1.  In  fortification,  a defence  made  in 
a narrow  passage  with  such  things  as  can 
he  hastily  collected,  as  trees,  tvaggons,  &c., 

to  obstruct  the  progress  of  an  enemy. 

S.  In  Waval  architecture,  a strong  wooden 
rail  supported  by  stanchions,  extending 
across  the  foremost  part  of  the  quarter- 
deck in  ships  of  war,  and  filled  with 
ropes,  mat3,  pieces  of  old  cable,  and  full 
hammocks  to  prevent  the  effect  of  small 
shot  in  time  of  action. 

Barrier-treaty.  In  1713,  a negotiation 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  French,  by 
which  the  former  reserved  the  right  to 
hold  garrisons  in  certain  fortresses  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands. 

Bar'rows,  or  Tumuli,  are  said  to  he  the 
most  ancient  monuments  in  the  world. 
They  were  generally  raised  as  sepulchres 
for  the  heroes  of  war,  though  not  uni- 
formly so.  Barrow-burial  is  said  by  Sir 
B..  Hoare  to  have  existed  from  a period 
of  unknown  antiquity  till  the  eighth 
century. 

Bar'rulet,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part 
of  the  bar,  or  the  one  half  of  the  closet. 

Bak'ruly,  in  heraldry,  means  that  the 
field  is  divided  barways,  i.  o.  into  several 
parts  from  side  to  side. 

Bar'ry-bendt,  in  heraldry,  means  that 
the  escutcheon  is  divided  evenly  barways 
and  bendways,  i.  e.  by  lines  drawn  tra- 
vcrsely  and  diagonally,  interchangeably 
and  varying  the  tinctures  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

Bar'ry-filt,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a coat 
i«  divided  by  severallines  drawn  obliquely 
from  side  to  side,  where  they  form  acute 
angles. 

Bar'tox,  means  literally  barley -town 
(bafte-con),  and  is  taken  to  denote: 
(1.)  The  demesne  lands  of  a manor.  (2.) 
The  manor-house.  (3.)  The  manor  itself. 

Bary'ta,  j from  (3ot,$v ;,  heavy.  A 

Dart'te,  1 mineral  which  occurs  abun- 

Bary'trh,  .'  tlantly  in  nature  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  and  carbonate,  wrell  known  j 
under  the  name  of  heavy  spar,  ir.  allusion  I 


; to  its  great  spec)  nc  gravity : but  the  baryta 
of  the  chemist  is  only  obtained  artificially, 
e.  g.  by  subjecting  the  nitrate  to  a red 
heat,  or  the  carbonate  to  an  intense  white 
heat,  which  drives  off  the  acid,  and  a 
protoxide  of  barium  is  obtained.  This  is 
the  simple  earth  baryta;  it  is  alkaline, 
and  all  its  salts  arc  poisonous  except  the 
sulphate.  Hence  the  best  antidote  ig 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (or  a solution  of  sul- 
phate of  soda). 

Bas'alt,  a variety  of  trap-rock,  usually 
of  a dark  green  or  brownish  black  colour  ; 
composed  of  augite  and  felspar,  with  some 
iron  and  olivine.  It  occurs  sometimes  in 
veins  or  dykes,  traversing  all  formations, 
sometimes  in  layers  spreading  over  the 
surface  of  strata,  and  sometimes  it  forms 
hills  of  considerable  magnitude.  It  has 
usually  a columnar  structure,  e.  g.  the 
Giants  Causeway,  and  bears  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  recent  lavas,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  igneous  origin.  The  name 
is  derived  by  Cuvier  from  Ethiopic,  basal, 
iron,  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Egyp- 
tians found  in  Ethiopia  a species  of  marble 
called  basaltes,  of  an  iron  colour  and  hard- 
ness, whence  it  received  its  name. 

Bas'anite,  a variety  of  schistose  hom- 
stone.  So  named  from  (Zccravof , the  trier, 
in  reference  to  its  being  formerly  used  as 
a touchstone  in  trying  metals.  It  was 
also  called  Lydian  stone  (Lapis  Lydiut, 
Plin.),  from  its  being  found  abundantly 
in  Lydia. 

Base, Lat.  basis, Gr.  Qacric.a.  foundation. 
1.  In  geometry,  the  lowest  side  of  the 
perimeter  of  a figure,  in  which  sense  base 
is  opposed  to  vertex.  In  rectangled  tri- 
angles the  base  is  the  side  opposite  the 
right  angle,  and  in  solid  figures  it  is  the 
surface  on  which  they  rest.  The  base  of 
a conic  section  is  a right  line  in  the  hyper- 
bola and  parabola  arising  from  the  com- 
mon intersection  of  the  secant  plane  and 

the  base  of  the  cone. 2.  In  architecture. 

The  base  of  a column  is  that  part  which  ie 
between  the  shaft  and  pedestal,  or  if  ther9 
be  no  pedestal,  between  the  shaft  and  the 
zocle  or  plinth.  The  base  of  a room  is  the 
lower  projecting  part  of  a room,  consisting 
of  a plain  board  which  adjoins  the  floor, 
called  the  plinth,  and  one  or  two  mould- 
ings above  it  called  the  base-mouldings. 

3.  In  surveying,  a line  measured  with 

the  greatest  possible  exactness,  on  which, 
a series  of  triangles  are  constructed,  in 
order  to  determine  the  position  of  objects 
and  places. 4.  In  fortification,  the  ex- 

terior side  of  the  polygon,  or  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  the  flanked  angle  of  a 
bastion  to  the  angle  opposite.— — 5.  In 
tactics,  a tract  of  country  well  protectee 
by  fortresses,  or  possessing  certain  natural 
i advantages,  and  iro.;.  *--McS  ’ho  .ipara 
I tions  nf  an  annv  may  cocced 6.  Id 
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gunnery,  the  smallest  piece  of  ordnance 
used:  bore  ll  in.,  lentrth,  4 ft.,  load  5 lb. 

7.  In  conchology,  that  part  of  the  shell 

in  univalves  by  which  they  are  attached 
to  rocks  or  other  substances:  in  muiti- 
vaives,  the  opposite  extremity  to  the  apex. 
The  last  whorl  of  a spiral  shell  is  called 
the  base  or  basal  whorl.  In  unattached 
bivalves  the  term  cannot  be  properly  ap- 
plied.— Base  and  basis  are  often  used  in- 
differently, the  latter  generally  in  pro- 
fessions, and  especially  in  chemistry, 
pharmacy,  and  anatomy.  See  Basis. 

Base-fee.  In  law,  to  hold  in  base-fee  is 
to  hold  at  the  will  of  the  Lord:  opposed 
to  socage  tenure. 

Base-line.  In  perspective,  the  common 
section  of  a picture,  and  the  geometrical 
plane. 

Base'ment.  In  architecture , the  ground 
floor  on  which  an  order  is  placed  with  a 
base  or  plintb,  die  and  cornice. 

Ba'senet,  a helmet.  Sometimes  written 
basinet  and  bascinet. 

Bashaw',  a title  of  honour  in  the  Tur- 
kish dominions,  which  ought  to  be  written 
and  pronouncedp«sfi«7i.  It  is  often  written 
pasha.  The  Ar.  is  basha,  and  the  Per. 
pasha. 

Basi'ator,  the  orbicularis  oris,  a muscle 
of  the  mouth : from  basto,  to  kiss. 

Basigt'niem,  Gr.  from  f2 turn,  the  base, 
and  yvr/i,  female.  A stalk  rising  above 
the  origin  of  the  calyx,  and  bearing  an 
ovary  at  its  apex,  as  in  Capparis. 

Ba'sil.  1.  A word  used  by  carpenters 
and  joiners,  who  pronounce  it  bazil,  to 
denote  the  angle  to  which  the  edge  of  an 

iron  tool  is  ground. 2.  The  popular 

name  of  the  Ocymum  of  botanists,  espe- 
cially the  Ocymum  basilicum  or  citron 
basil,  an  Indian  plant  much  used  as  a 
condiment  to  season  dishes,  to  which  it 
imparts  a grateful  odor  and  taste.  Hence 
the  name  from  basilic  (q.  v.) 

Bas'ilary-monks,  are  an  existing  order 
of  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  who 
founded  the  order  in  Pontus. 

Basil'ic,  royal,  from  fiottnXtvs,  a king. 
This  word,  or  its  Latin  type  basilica,  is 
used  by  architects  to  denote  a spacious 
building ; e.  g.  a church,  cathedral,  royal 
palace. 

Ba'sil- leather.,  tanned  sheep-skin: 
Written  also  basan. 

Anciently,  the  term  basilica  was  used 
to  designate  a public  hall  or  court  of 
judicature,  where  the  magistrates  sat 
to  administer  justice;  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  Constantine  giving  the 
use  of  some  basilica  to  the  Christians 
for  their  worship,  the  term  became 
with  them  synonymous  with  Church. 

Basilic  is  applied,  in  anatomy,  to  parts 

supposed  to  be  pre-eminently  important 
In  their  functions ; and  in  pharmacy,  to 


compositions  highly  esteemed  for  their 
efficacy. 

Bas'iltsk,  from  /Sauri'kiv? , a king.  A 
highly  poisonous  serpent,  which  was  so 
called,  according  to  Pliny,  from  a white 
spot  upon  its  head,  which  resembled  a 
crown.  Many  extravagances  were  be- 
lieved by  the  ancients  regarding  this 
serpent ; the  moderns  added  more  wonders, 
and  made  it  a monster  sprung  from  a 
cock’s  egg ! whence  it  got  the  name  of 
cockatrice.  The  animal  at  present  known 
by  the  name  of  basilisk,  is  a harmless 
lizard.  Basilisk  is  also  a name  given  to 
a large  piece  of  ordnance  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  in  deadly  effect  to  the 
wonderful  serpent  of  that  name.  The 
old  basilisk  carried  a ball  of  200  lbs.  The 
Dutch  basilisk  is  15  ft.,  the  French  10  ft., 
and  carry  a ball  of  48  lbs. 

Basilosau'rus,  an  enormous  fossil 
saurine,  described  by  Dr.  Harlan  of  Phila- 
delphia. Neither  its  relations  to  other 
species,  nor  its  geological  position,  are 
yet  determined. 

Ba'sis,  Lat.  from  (Sotcri;,  from  /3«iva»,  to 
go . originally  the  step  or  walk  of  an 
animal  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  on  which 
the  body  is  supported  in  walking,  and 
hence,  analogically,  that  part  of  the  body 
which  supports  all  the  rest,  viz.,  the 
lowest  part : Anglicfc,5ase.  In  anatomy,  the 
term  is  used  to  denote  a part  from  which 
other  parts  appear,  as  it  were,  to  proceed, 
or  by  which  they  are  supported.  In  che- 
mistry, the  term  is  usually  applied  to 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  in 
their  relations  to  the  acids  and  salts.  It 
is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  particular 
constituents  of  an  acid  or  oxide,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  substance  combined 
with  the  oxygen  &c.  is  the  basis  of  the 
compound  to  which  it  owes  its  particular 
qualities.  In  pharmacy,  the  basis  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  a compound.  For 
other  significations,  see  Base. 

Basis'olute,  Lat.  basis  and  solutus,  free. 
Applied  to  leaves  prolonged  at  the  base 
below  the  point  of  origin. 

Bas'ket,  from  AV.  basged,  of  basq,  a net- 
ting. 1 . A vessel  made  of  twigs,  &c.  &c. 

2.  As  much  as  a basket  will  contain.  In 
military  affairs  the  term  is  used  to  desig- 
nate small  baskets  of  earth,  which  serve 
as  a defence  against  small  shot : called  by 
the  French  corbeilles.  In  architecture,  the 
term  denotes  a carving  in  the  form  of  a 
basket  filled  with  flowers  and  fruits. 

Bas'king-Shark,  a species  of  Squali. 
(See  Squalus.)  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
shark  tribe,  and  has  nothing  of  the  fero- 
city of  the  shark.  It  inhabits  the  Arctic 
seas,  and  lies  much  on  the  surface,  basking 
in  the  tun. 

Bae-Helief.  See  Basso  Relievo. 

B»f3.  in  music,  the  deepest  or  gr  avert 
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part  of  a tune.  The  'word  is  thas  written 
in  imitation  of  the  Ital.  basso,  which  is 
the  Engl,  base,  low.  The  bass  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  harmony,  and  the  base  or 
support  of  the  whole  composition.  Figured 
bass  is  a bass  which,  while  a certain 
chord  of  harmony  is  continued  by  the 
tiarts  above,  moves  in  notes  of  the  same 
harmony.  Fundamental  bass  is  that  which 
terms  the  tone  or  natural  foundation  of 
the  harmony,  and  from  which  that  har- 
rrouv  is  derived.  Ground  bass  starts  with 
eome  subject  of  its  own,  and  continues  to 
be  repeated  throughout  the  movement, 
while  the  upper  parts  pursue  a separate  air 
end  supply  the  harmony.  See  Thorough- 
Bass.  Bass  is  the  name  of  several  species 
of  fishes.  In  England  it  is  a name  of  the 
fish  otherwise  called  the  Sea-wolf  (the 
Anarrhichus  lupus,  Lin.),  and  in  America 
of  the  per  ca  ocillata,  Lin.  Another  species 
of  the  same  tribe  is  called  the  sea-bass. 

Bas'sanet,  j A kind  of  helmet,  a hat  or 

Bas'3anat.  j casque  of  steel,  very  light, 
made  in  the  form  of  a basin.  The  soldiers 
in  the  French  army  who  wore  bassanets 
were  called  bascinets  or  bacinets. 

Bass-Cliff,  called  also  the  F.  Cliff. 
The  character  here  represented,  ^ 
and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a — 
ttave,  in  which  the  base  or  lower  ^z^^Z 
notes  are  placed. 

Bass-counter,  the  under  bass  or  con- 
tra-bass. That  part  which,  when  there 
are  two  bass  parts  in  a musical  composi- 
tion, is  performed  by  the  double  basses, 
the  violincellos  taking  the  upper  bass  or 
basso  concertunte. 

Bassi-Horn,  a modification  of  the  bas- 
soon, much  lower  and  deeper  in  its  tones ; 
it  is  now  generally  substituted  in  field 
music  for  the  serpent. 

Basset,  a term  used  by  miners  to  ex- 
press an  upward  slanting  direction  of  a 
vein  from  below  the  surface.  Basset ing, 
slanting  upwards,  opposed  to  dipping. 

Bas'skt-Horn,  the  richest  of  all  musi- 
cal wind  instruments  ; it  is  properly  an 
enlarged  clarionet.  Although  differing  in 
form,  its  intonations,  the  mode  of  hold- 
ing and  fingering  it  are  such,  that  any 
clarionet-player  can  perform  on  it  with- 
out practice.  It  has  the  name  comet  from 
its  curvature. 

Bas'so,  the  Italian  word  for  bass  (q.  v.). 
Basso-concertante,  the  bass  of  the  little 
chorus,  usually  taken  by  the  violincellos, 
called  also  basso  rccitante,  and  opposed  to 
basso  repieno,  the  bass  of  the  great  chorus. 
The  former  plays  throughout  the  piece, 
the  latter  only  at  full  parts. 

Ba8,so-Relib'vo,  Ital.  j The  terms  are 

Bass-Reliep,  Eng.  j used  to  denote 
sculptured  representations  raised  upon  a 
fiat  surface,  or  back-ground,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  project  from  it  less  than 
one-half  the  general  depth  of  the  figures, 


distinguished  from  alto  relievo,  in  which 
the  figures  project  more  than  a half,  and 
mezzo-relievo,  in  which  they  project  a 
half.  Popularly,  however,  the  first  terra 
includes  the  other  two. 

Bassoo'n,  Fr.  has  son,  low  sound.  A 
musical  instrument  which  forms  the  na- 
tural bass  to  the  hautboy.  It  Is  played 
like  that  instrument,  with  a reed,  and 
forms  a continuation  of  its  scale  down- 
wards, hence  called  by  the  French  bas- 
son  de  hautbois.  It  consists  of  four  tubes 
bound  together  like  a faggot,  hence  its 
Italian  name  fagyutte,  which  the  Germans 
write  fayyott. 

Bas'sus,  a genus  of  tcrebrantian  hyme- 
noptera. 

Bass  Viol,  a stringed  instrument  re- 
sembling the  viol  in  form,  but  much 
larger.  It  has  four  strings  and  eight 
stops,  and  is  played  with  a bow. 

Bas'tard,  Lat.  bastardus,  an  individual 
born  out  of  wedlock.  The  subsequent 
marriage  of  the  parents  legitimises  the 
bastard  according  to  the  common  law  of 
Scotland.  Bastar  eigni,  bastard  elder,  is 
when  a man  has  a bastard  son,  and  after- 
wards weds  the  mother,  and  has  a legiti- 
mate son,  mulicr  puisne,  or  younger.  Th  j 
term  bastard  is  otherwise  used  in  the  sense 
of  spurious,  and  especially  in  botany,  thus  : 
bastard  balm  is  the  melittis  of  botanists,  of 
distinguished  from  melissa  or  true  balm. 
Bastard  cabbage-tree,  is  the  genus  Geojjroya 
in  distinction  to  the  calcalia  kleinia,  ot 
cabbage-tree  of  the  Canary1  Islands,  &c.  &c. 

Bastard  Stucco.  In  architecture,  plas- 
tering of  three  coats:  first,  the  roughing- 
in,  second,  the  floating ; the  third  or  finish- 
ing coat,  contains  a small  quantity  of  hair 
additional. 

Bastard  'Wing,  three  or  five  feathers, 
placed  at  a small  joint  at  the  middle  of 
the  wing. 

Bastina'do,  1 apunishmentused  among 

Bastona'do,  j the  Turks,  consisting  in 
beating  the  offender  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet  with  a baston  or  wooden  club. 

Bas'tion,  a bulwark,  from  old  Fr.  bes- 
tir, to  build.  The  bastion,  formerly 


called  a bulwark,  is  an  erection  by  which 
the  line  of  fortification  is  broken  so  as  to 
obtain  lateral  defences  and  due  command 
of  every  point  at  the  bottom  of  the  ram- 
parts, and  in  the  ditch  before  the  citadel. 
They  are  built  in  very  different  wayfc 
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Jome  are  solid,  being  entirely  filled  with 
:artli,  some  hare  a void  space  inside, 
ome  are  straight,  some  curved,  some 
icable,  that  is,  one  raised  on  the  plane 
•f  another,  some  are  composed,  or  have 
hree  or  four  flanks  one  over  the  other ; 
ome  have  fausse-brays ; some  casemates 
or  retreat  of  the  garrison  or  for  batteries  ; 
ome  cavaliers,  orillons,  &c.  The  parts 
reneraliy  considered  essential  are  marked 
a the  figure. 

Barton,  Batoon.  See  Tonus. 

Bat,  a name  common  to  a large  tribe 
>f  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  character- 
»ed  by  a fold  of  skin,  which  commences 
.t  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and,  extending 
*twecn  their  front  feet  and  toes,  consti- 
utes  wings  capable  of  supporting  them 
n the  air,  and  in  many  species  so  com- 
ilete  as  to  enable  the  creature  to  fly  with 
Teat  rapidity.  They  are  all  nocturnal, 
nd  in  our  climate  pass  the  winter  in  stu- 
■or.  During  the  day  they  suspend  them- 
elves  in  obscure  places  by  the  thumb- 
iails.  The  bats  belong  to  Primates  of 
in.,  and  constitute  the  family  Cheiro- 
tera  of  Cuvier.  See  Vesfertilio  and  Ga- 
xofithbcub. 

Bata'tas,  the  name  given  by  the  na- 
ira of  Peru  to  the  potato,  solatium  tube- 
arum,  and  also  to  the  root  of  a species  of 
onvolvulus.  Batatas  is  also  the  name  of 
mite  found  in  the  potatoes  of  Surinam. 
Batea'u,  Pr.  from  Lat.  batillum.  A 
ght  boat  long  in  proportion  to  its 
readth. 

Bath-stone,  1 a species  of  limestone, 
Bath-oolite,  j consisting  of  minute 
lobules,  cemented  together  by  yellowish 
irthy  calcareous  matter,  and  presenting 
imewhat  the  appearance  of  the  roe  of  a 
ah,  hence  called  roe-stone.  This  member 
f the  oolite  formation  affords  excellent 
•eestone  for  building.  The  quarries  at 
ath  are  well  known.  See  Oolite. 
Ba'tist,  Batiste.  A very  fine,  thick, 
hite  linen  cloth,  manufactured  in  va- 
ous  parts  of  the  Continent.  Different 
fnds  of  it  are  called  litions,  clairs,  and 
i mbrics.  With  us,  cambric  is  the  general 
irae.  The  manufacture  takes  its  name 
om  Baptista  Chambrai,  who  brought  it 
ito  vogue  in  Flanders,  in  the  13th  cen- 
iry. 

Bat'on.  Fr.  In  music,  a rest  of  four 
■mibreves.  Al60  the  staff  of  a field- 
arshal. 

Batra'chia,  the  name  given  by  Cuvier 
> the  fourth  order  of  reptilia,  from 
xrqxxos,  a frog,  the  batrachians  being 
lalogous  to  frogs.  It  comprises  frogs, 
iads,  salamanders,  and  sirens,  all  of 
hich  have  two  equal  lungs,  and  a heart 
imposed  of  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle. 
Bat'rachomt'omachi'a,  composed  of 
xt£<xzo;,  a fro a mouse,  and 


a battle ; the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice. 
A mock-heroic  poem,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  Homer. 

BattalTon,  a body  of  infantry,  usu- 
ally from  live  to  eight  hundred  strong. 
So  called  because  originally  a body  of 
men  arrayed  in  order  of  battle  ( battalia V 

Bat'tel.  In  old  law,  the  wager  of  battel 
was  a species  of  trial  for  the  decision  of 
causes  between  parties,  introduced  into 
England  by  William  the  Norman  Con- 
queror, and  >ised  in  three  cases  — in  courts 
of  honour ; in  appeals  of  felon;- : and  in 
issues  joined  upon  a writ  of  right.  The 
contest  took  place  before  judges,  and  the 
combatants  were  bound  to  fight  till  the 
stars  appeared,  unless  the  death  '"l  one- 
party,  or  victory,  sooner  decided  the  con- 
test. At  Oxford  the  word  battel  is  used 
to  designate  the  account  of  expenses  of  a 
student  in  the  college  books.  Batteler  there 
is  the  same  with  sizer  at  Cambridge. 

Bat'ten.  In  carpentry,  a scantling  of 
stuff  from  2 to  6 inches  broad,  and  from 
| to  2 inches  thick.  Used  in  the  boarding 
of  floors;  also  upon  walls,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  lath  on  which  the  plaster  is  laid. 
The  act  of  fixing  the  battens  is  called 
battening.  The  name  batten  is  also  used  in 
commerce,  to  designate  wood  2£  inches 
thick,  and  7 wide : if  more  than  7 inches, 
it  is  called  deal. 

Bat'tened  down.  The  hatches  of  a 
ship  covered  down  in  bad  weather  with 
strong  gratings  nailed  to  battens. 

Bat'ter,  Fr.  battre.  1.  Among  masons, 
when  a wall  is  built  in  a direction  that  is 
not  perpendicular  to  its  base,  it  is  said  to 
batter,  and  the  amount  of  deviation  from 
the  perpendicular  is  called  its  batter. 
Walls  are  made  to  batter  in  order  to  re- 
sist the  weight  of  a body  of  water,  mound 
of  earth,  or  other  pressure  that  may  rest 
against  it. 

Bat'tering  Ham,  a warlike  instrument 
used  by  the  ancients  to  beat  down  the 


walls  of  fortified  places.  These  were  ot 
two  kinds,  the  swinging  and  the  rolling 
ram,  and  when  worked  under  a cover,  to 
protect  the  assailants,  they  were  denomi- 
nated tortoise-rams,  from  the  shed  being 
assimilated  to  a tortoise-shell.  The  na- 
ture of  the  swinging-ram  is  obvious  from 
the  figure ; and  the  only  difference  of  the 
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rolling- ram  was,  that  it  "was  mounted  on 
wheels  instead  of  being  suspended.  Some 
of  these  machines,  from  accounts.  mu3t 
have  weighed  Little  short  of  100,000  lbs. 
They  were  wrought  by  human  force. 

Bat'tert,  I’r.  batterie.  In  law,  see  As- 
sault. In  experimental  physics,  a combi- 
nation of  Leyden  jars  forms  an  electrical 
battery ; and  a combination  of  metallic 
plates  (one  set  of  which  consists  of  oxidiz- 
able  metal)  constitutes  a galvanic  battery. 
See  Leyden  Jar.,  and  Galvanic  Trough 
and  Pile.  In  fortification,  a parapet 
thrown  up  to  cover  the  gunners  from  the 
enemy’s  shot,  and  in  which  embrasures 
r.re  made,  through  which  the  cannon  are 
projected  to  be  fired.  Cross  batteries  are 
two  batteries  which  play  athwart  each 
ether.  A battery  d’enfilade  is  one  which 
scours  the  whole  line.  A battery  en  echarpe 
in  one  ■which  plays  obliquely.  A battery 
t ie  revers  is  one  which  plays  upon  the 
enemy’s  back. 

Bat'tle-ax,  \ a weapon  much  used  by 

Bat'tle-axe,  j the  people  who  fought 
on  foot,  during  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
especially  a cutting  instrument,  but  had 
usually  a point  for  thrusting.  It  was 
much  used  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  and,  indeed,  the  Lochaber-axe 
remained  a formidable  weapon  of  destruc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Highlanders  till 
■very  recently. 

Bat'tle-piecb,  a painting  which  repre- 
sents a battle,  exhibiting  large  masses  of 
men  in  action. 

BAT'roNjin  commerce  and  carpentry.  See 
Batten. 

Bat'ton,  Baton,  Batoon.  1.  The  staff 

of  a marshal. 2.  A truncheon  used  in 

coats  of  arms  to  denote  illegitimacy. 

Bat'tue,  Fr.  In  sporting,  a practice  of 
huntsmen,  consisting  of  surrounding  a 
portion  of  the  forest,  and,  by  beating  the 
bushes  and  shouting,  endeavouring  to 
bring  out  wolves  or  other  animals  for  the 
chase. 

Batttj'ta,  It.  abeatius.  In  music,  beat- 
ing time  with  the  hand  or  foot. 

Bau'hinia,  mountain-ebony.  An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  arborescent  plants.  De- 
c-zr.dria — Monogynia.  All  the  species  in- 
habit warm  climates.  Named  in  honour 
of  Gaspard  Bauhin. 

Paul's,  from  the  Dutch.  A piece  of 
timber  from  four  to  ten  inches  square. 
Baulk-roofing  is  roofing  constructed  of 
baulk  timber. 

Baw'rel,  a r:pecies  of  hawk. 

Baxte'rjans,  the  followers  of  Richard 
Baxter,  on  the  subject  of  grace  and  free- 
will, whose  opinions  were  midway  be- 
tween Calvinism  and  Arminianism. 

Bay,  the  wood  of  the  bay-tree.  See 
Lad  rub.  The  term  is  likewise  used  to 
designate  the  colour  of  horses  when  red- 
dish and  inclined  to  chestnut,  like  the 


leaves  of  the  bay- tree.  The  shades  of  this 
colour  are  light-bay,  dark-lay,  dapple-bay, 
gilded-bay , chestnut-bay.  Commonly  all 
bay  horses  are  called  brown. 

Bay,  from  Teut.  baeye,  synonymous  wifi 
bulge.  1.  An  arm  of  the  sea  smaller  than 
a gulf  and  larger  than  a creek.  The  tern 
is  used  very  indefinitely,  as  will  be  ob- 
served in  its  application  in  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 2.  Among  build- 

ers, any  kind  of  opening  in  a building,  E3 
a door,  window,  or  chimney. — A bay  c f 
joists  consists  of  the  joists  between  two 
binding  joists,  or  between  two  girdeis 
where  there  are  no  binding  joists. — Bcj 
of  roofing,  the  small  rafters  and  purlins  bi- 
tween principal  rafters. — Bay,  as  applied 
to  windows,  is  the  same  with  bow.— The 
bay  of  a barn  is  a part  often  about  15  feet, 
at  the  end  where  corn,  &c.,  is  laid:  when 
a bam  consists  of  a floor  and  two  heads,  it 

is  called  a ham  of  two  bays. 3.  In  sin; » 

(of  war),  that  part  on  each  side  between 
decks  which  lies  between  the  bitts. 

Bay-cher'ry,  ) the  prunus  lauro-cerati ij 

Bay-laurel,  J of  botanists ; called  also 
poison-laurel,  and  Alexandrian -laurel. 
The  leaves  yield  prussic  acid. 

Ba'yonet,  the  iron  blade  for  affixing  on 
the  muzzle  of  the  musket,  to  transform  it 
into  a thrusting  instrument : takes  its 
name  from  Bayonne,  where  bayonet! 
were  first  made. 

Bay-salt,  salt  obtained  by  evaporating 
sea  water  in  shallow  ponds  by  the  heat  o* 
the  sun — whence  its  name.  It  is  cf  *. 
dark-grey  colour,  and  contains  iodine. 

Bay'-tree,  a name  common  to  the  who.j 
genus  Baums  (q.  v.), ’consisting  of  17  spe- 
cies. 

Baza'ar,  Bazar,  a market-place.  Tks 
word  is  borrowed  from  the  Oriental;, 
among  whom  bazars  have  been  comm:s 
from  time  immemorial : it  signifies  sale. 

Baz'at,  a long,  fine  spun  cotton  from 
Jerusalem,  hence  called  Jenisalem  cotton. 

Bdella  (/35bXA«).  The  horse  leech. 

Bdel'lium  {QbtXkiov).  A gum-resin 
produced  by  an  unknown  plant,  which 
grows  in  Persia  and  Arabia.  It  is  im- 
ported in  semi-pellucid,  yellowish-brown 
pieces,  which  smell  feebly  like  myrrh.  It 
contains  59  resin,  9'2  gum,  30'6  ccrasin, 
and  1'2  etherous  oil. 

Bdellos'tomes,  i Gr.  from  fibaXXu,  I 

Bdellos'toma,  j suck,  and  ctouxc,,  a 
mouth,  i.  e.  a mouth  formed  for  suction. 
A genus  of  cyclostomous  fishes. 

Bea'con  age,  dues  levied  for  maintenance 
of  beacons.  , 

Bead,  from  Sax.  beab,  a praying. 
Beads  are  the  small  globules  or  balia 
used  as  necklaces,  and  made  of  different 
materials,  as  peail,  amber,  steel,  &c.  Die 
Catholics  use  strings  of  beads  in  rehearsing 
their  ZTZjcrt ; hence,  the  phraoes,  to  tell 
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wads  and  to  be  at  beads,  means  to  be  at 
prayers. 

Bead,  among  builders  and  wrights,  is  a 
•ound  moulding  (originally  and  often  yet 
■arved  in  short  embossments  like  beads  in 
lecklaces),  frequently  set  on  the  edge  of 
*ach  facia  of  an  architrave ; also  used  as 
he  mouldings  of  doors,  shutters,  skirt- 
ngs,  impost  and  cornices.  When  the 
)ead  is  flush  with  the  surface,  it  is  called 
park-bead,  and  when  raised,  cock-bead. 

The  term  is  frequently  used  by  car- 
penters, thus:  Bead  and  butt  work,  a 
piece  of  framing  in  which  the  panels 
are  flush,  having  beads  upon  the  two 
edges. — Bead,  butt,  and  square  work, 
framing  with  bead  and  butt  on  one  side, 
and  square  on  the  other,  used  chiefly  in 
doors. — Bead  and  flush  work,  a piece  of 
framed  work  with  beads  run  on  each 
edge  of  the  inclined  panel. — Bead,  flush, 
and  square  work,  framing  with  bead  and 
flush  on  one  side,  and  square  on  the 
other. — Bead  and  quirk,  a bead  stuck  on 
the  edge  of  a piece  of  stuff,  flush  with 
its  surface,  with  only  one  quirk. — Bead 
and  double  quirk.  See  Return  Bead. 
Bead-proof,  a rude  method  of  deter- 
nining  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors 
rom  the  continuance  of  the  bubbles  (beads) 
n the  surface,  produced  by  shaking. 
Beads,  a number  of  glass  globules  for 
rying  the  strength  of  spirits,  which  is 
enominated  by  the 
lumber  of  the  bead. 

'hus  if  the  bead  mark- 
d 22  be  exactly  sus- 
pended, while  those 
vhich  are  heavier  sink , 
nd  those  which  are 
igh ter  stand  above  the 
urface,  the  spirit  is  said  to  be  of  bead  22. 
Bead-tree,  the  popular  name  of  the 
enus  mclia,  but  used  to  denote  especially 
he  species  azedarach  and  azedarachta, 
oth  Asiatic  awborescent  plants.  The  fruit 
i a nut,  which,  being  bored,  is  strong, 
nd  worn  as  beads,  especially  in  Spain 
nd  Portugal. 

Beak,  the  bill  or  nib  of  a bird,  from  the 
ame  root  as  peak.  In  architecture,  a small 
llet  left  on  the  edge  of  a larmier,  which 
arms  a canal,  and  makes  a kind  of  pen- 
ant  chin,  answering  to  what  is  other- 
rise  called  the  mention . — In  farriery,  a 
ttle  shoe,  at  the  toe,  about  one  inch 
mg,  turned  up  and  fastened  upon  the 
are  part  of  the  hoof. 

Beam,  from  Goth,  bagm,  a tree;  Sax. 
'earn.  Among  builders,  a piece  of  timber 
r metal  of  a rectangular  section,  laid 
crosS' the  walls,  and  serving  to  support 
he  principal  rafters.  When  the  word  is 
echnically  used,  it  is  commonly  com- 
ounded with  another  word  used  adjec- 
tVCfyj  as  tie  beam  collar-beam , camber- 


beam.  There  are  also  scarfing  and  truss 
beams  (q.  v.).  The  beam  of  a ship  is  a great 
cross  timber  which  holds  the  sides  of  a 
ship  from  falling  together.  The  beams 
support  the  deck  and  orlops — the  main- 
beam  is  that  nearest  the  main-mast. — 
Beam-ends : a vessel  is  said  to  be  on  her 
beam-ends  when  she  inclines  so  much  on 
one  side,  that  her  beams  approach  a ver- 
tical position. — On  the  beam  signifies  at 
any  distance  from  the  ship  on  a line  with 
the  beams,  or  at  right  angles  with  the 
keel. — Before  the  beam  is  an  arc  of  the 
horizon  intercepted  crossing  the  ship  at 
right  angles,  and  the  point  of  the  compass 
on  which  she  steers. — The  anchor-beam  is 
the  shank  of  the  anchor. — The  word  beam 
is  also  used  to  signify:  1.  The  pole  of  a 
carriage,  which  runs  between  the  horses. 

2.  The  lever  or  rod  of  a balance  is 

termed  the  beam,  and  the  parts  on  each 

side  of  the  pivot  are  its  arms. 3.  The 

main  horn  of  a stag,  which  bears  the 
antlers,  royal  and  tops. 4.  The  cylin- 

ders of  a loom  on  which  the  warp  and 
cloth  are  rolled,  are  called,  the  one  the 

back  and  the  other  the/ore-6e«m. 5.  The 

main  piece  of  a plough,  in  which  the 
plough-tails  are  fixed,  and  by  which  it  is 
drawn. 

Beam-bird,  a species  of  the.  genus  1 Mo- 
tacilla,  Lin. ; called  also  petty-chaps  and 
hay-bird.  The  name  is  also  given  in 
some  parts  to  the  spotted  fly-catcher,  a 
species  of  nmscicapa. 

Beam-compass,  an  instrument  consisting 
of  a square  wooden  or  brass  beam,  hav- 
ing sliding  sockets  that  carry  steel  or 
pencil-points.  Used  for  describing  large 
circles. 

Bea'm-fileing,  the  filling  in  masonry 
or  brickwork  between  beams  or  joists, 
its  height  being  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
timbers  filled  in. 

Beam-tree,  White  Beam.  The  Pyrus 
aria  of  botanists. 

Bear,  a name  common  to  all  the  ani- 
mals of  the  genus  Ursus  (q.  v.).  There 
are  various  species  of  the  Bear,  as  the 
Polar  Bear,  Thibet  Bear,  Malay  Bear,  and 
the  Grisly  Bear.  The  thick-lipped  Bear 
(U.  labiatus.  Lin.)  is  peculiar  to  India, 
where  it  is  a great  favourite  with  the 
jugglers  on  account  of  its  blackness  and 
general  ugliness.  The  name  is  from  the 
Goth,  bibrn,  Icelandic,  beam,  beorn,  the 
primary  sense  of  which  is  rough. 

Bear  (Great  and  Little ).  In  astronomy, 
see  Ursa. 

BeaRd,  Sax.  bearb,  Lat.  barba  (q.  v.). 
1.  In  botany,  the  aum  which  grows  from 
the  glume  or  chaff,  in  corn  and  grasses ; 
and  sometimes  the  lower  lip  of  a ringent 

corolla. 2.  In  conchology,  the  processes 

by  which  some  univalves  adhere  to  rocks, 

&c. 3.  In  farriery,  the  chuck  of  a horse, 
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or  that  part  which  hears  the  curb  of  the 
bridle  under  the  lower  jaw  or  mandible, 

on  the  outside  and  above  the  chin. 4. 

In  mtronomy,  see  Comet. 

Bear'er,  that  which  supports.  Among 
builders,  &c.  whatever  supports  a body  in 
its  place,  as  a post,  a strut.  Among  heralds, 
a figure  in  an  achievement,  placed  by  the 
side  of  a shield,  and  seeming  to  support 
it ; generally  the  figure  of  a beast.  A 
human  figure  similarly  placed  is  called 
a tenant. 

Bear'ing,  the  situation  of  an  object  or 
place  with  regard  to  another,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  points  of  the  compass ; as 
A bears  S.  by  SE.  of  B or  the  bearing 
of  A is,  &c.  In  heraldiy,  whatever  is 
borne  in,  or  fills  the  escutcheon  is  called 
a bearing.  Among  builders,  the  bearing  of 
a piece  of  timber  is  the  unsupported  part 
between  two  fixed  extremities  or  sup- 
ports, which  are  likewise  called  bearings. 
“When  a wall  or  partition  is  made  to  sup- 
port another,  it  is  called  a bearing-wall  or 
partition,  and  the  supported  wall,  if  built 
in  the  same  direction,  is  said  to  have  a 
solid  bearing ; if  built  in  a traverse  di- 
rection a false  bearing,  or  as  many  false 
bearings  as  there  are  intervals  below  the 
wall  or  partition. 

Beat.  In  the  manige,  a horse  beats  the 
dust,  when  at  each  motion  he  does  not  take 
in  ground  enough  with  his  forelegs : at  cur- 
vets, when  he  does  them  too  precipitately 
or  too  low.  He  beats  upo/i  a walk  when  he 
walks  too  short.  In  seamanship,  a ship 
beats  up,  when  she  sails  against  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  in  a zigzag  line.  In 
music,  a beat  is  a small  transient  grace- 
note,  struck  immediately  before  the  note 
it  is  intended  to  ornament. 

Beau  Ideal,  Er.  In  painting,  that  beauty 
which  is  freed  from  the  deformity  and  the 
peculiarity  found  in  nature  in  all  indivi- 
duals of  a species. 

Beaver,  the  Castor,  Bin.  A genus  of 
aquatic  animals,  highly  interesting  from 
their  habits,  industry,  and  ingenuity. 
The  animal  is  about  two  feet  long,  its 
body  thick  and  heavy,  and  its  fur,  which 
is  in  great  demand  with  hatters,  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  but  sometimes 
flaxen-coloured,  and  at  others  black,  or 
even  white.  The  beaver  is  easily  tamed, 
lives  on  bark  and  other  hard  substances, 
and  builds  huts  on  the  banks  of  some  soli- 
tary river  for  winter  habitation,  each  hut 
serving  for  several  families,  which  sepa- 
rate in  summer  and  live  solitarily.  See 
Castor. 

Bed.  1.  In  geology,  a stratum  of  two 
yards  or  more  in  thickness. 2.  In  ma- 

sonry, the  horizontal  courses  of  a wall  are 
called  beds  : that  at  the  under  surface  of 
any  particular  stone  is  the  under-bed,  and 
that  at  the  upper  surface,  the  upper-bed. 
3.  In  gunnery,  the  frame  of  timber  in 


which  cannon,  mortars,  &c.  are  placed  to 
give  them  a steady  and  even  position. 

Bed-cham'ber,  Lords  of  the.  Officers 
of  the  royal  household,  under  the  groom 
of  the  stole;  they  are  12  in  number. 

Bed-moulding.  In  architecture,  the 
members  of  a cornice  which  are  placed 
below  the  coronet,  consisting  of  an  ogee, 
a list,  and  boultine. 

Bed-straw,  a popular  name.  1.  Of  the 
Pharnaceum  mollugo,  an  Indian  shrub. 
2.  Of  all  the  plants  of  the  genus  Ga- 
lium, of  which  there  are  sixteen  British 
species,  known  by  many  other  names, 
as  mug-wort,  goose-grass,  goose-share, 
cleavers,  hayriff,  cheese-rennet,  ladies’ 
bed-straw. 

Bee,  a name  common  to  all  the  insects 
of  the  genus  Apis,  Lin.,  but  particularly 
applied  to  the  Apis  mellifica,  Lin.,  or 
honey-bee  ( Apis , Latreilie).  There  are 
several  other  species, however,  which  de- 
serve the  name  nearly  as  well.  The  bee- 
communities  consist  of  neuters  (barren 
females),  usually  from  1500  to  2000,  but 
sometimes  exceeding  3000,  with  600  or 
800  males,  about  1000  drones,  and  com- 
monly a single  female  styled  king  by  the 
ancients,  and  queen  by  us.  When  the  hive 
becomes  overstocked,  a young  colony  is 
sent  out  under  the  direction  of  a queen- 
bee  ; this  is  called  swarming,  and  casting 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 

Bee-bread,  the  pollen  of  flowers  col- 
lected by  bees  as  food  for  their  larva  or 
young. 

Bee-eater,  a bird  of  which  there  are 
several  species  closely  allied  to  the  swal- 
lows : it  feedson  insects,  chiefly  bee’s.  The 
name  is  common  to  all  the  species  of  the 
genus  Merups  (Lin.),  but  especially  de- 
notes the  apiaster. 

Bee-blue,  a soft  unctuous  matter  with 
which  bees  cement  the  combs  to  the  hives 
and  close  up  the  cells : called  also  propolis. 

Beech,  a name  common  to  all  the  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  i'agus  (q.  v.).  The  beech- 
tree,  well  known  in  Ragland  as  the  Fa  pus 
sylvatica,  a valuable  forest-tree.  The 

nameis  Sax.  becc,  boc, probably  the  name 
of  the  bark,  and  this  being  used  by  our 
ancestors  as  the  material  foi  writing  on, 
the  word  came  to  signify  a book. 

Beef-eaters.  1.  The  yeomen  of  the 
Queen’s  guard,  corrupted  from  Fr.  buffe- 
tiers,  of  buffet,  a sideboard,  in  allusion  to 
their  being  stationed  by  the  sideboard  at 

royal  dinners. 2.  A genus  of  Airioan 

bird  of  one  species  ( Fuphaga  Africana),  so 
named  from  the  popular  notion,  that,  in 
extracting  the  larva?  of  the  oestrus,  on 
which  it  feeds,  from  the  skin  of  cattle,  it 
really  feeds  on  the  cattle  themselves.  The 
bird  is  brownish,  has  a cuneiform  tail, 
and  is  as  large  as  a thrush. 

Beer  Fr.  litre,  Germ.  bier.  The  fer- 
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icnted  infusion  of  malted  barky,  fla- 
oured  -with  hops,  constitutes  the  best 
secies  of  beer,  but  there  are  many  beve- 
iges  of  inferior  quality  to  which  this 
ame  is  given,  as  spruce-beer,  ginger- 
eer,  molasses-beer,  &c.,  all  of  which 
msist.  of  a saccharine  liquor,  partially 
ivanced  into  the  vinous  fermentation, 
ud  flavoured  with  peculiar  substances, 
he  Romans  gave  beer  the  appropriate 
ame  of  Cerevisia,  as  being  the  product  of 
)rn,  the  gift  of  Ceres. 

Beet,  a name  common  to  all  the  plants 
r the  genus  Beta,  but  especially  the  Beta 
dgaris,  cultivated  throughout  the 
reater  part  of  Europe  for  its  succulent 
>ot  {beet  root) , from  which  sugar  has  been 
retty  extensively  manufactured,  espe- 
ally  in  France,  and  more  recently  used 
i the  manufacture  of  beer.  Nitre  is 
Stained  from  the  leaves  of  the  same 
lant.  There  are  three  varieties  known 
i our  kitchen-garden,  the  red,  white, 
id  green. 

Bee'tle.  1.  A name  common  to  all  the 
sects  of  the  genus  Searabceus  (Lin.)  See 
URiBJBtrs.  Beetles  are  for  some  reason, 

■ none,  called  clocks  in  Scotland. 2. 

i architecture,  a large  wooden  hammer, 

1 mallet,  with  one,  two,  or  three  han- 
es  for  as  many  persons,  for  drawing 
les,  stakes,  &c. 

Beg,  aTurkisli  title  equivalent  to  prince 
lord:  written  begh,  and  pronounced 
y or  bee,  by  the  Turks  themselves. 
Beg'lerbeg,  a title  of  a high  officer 
uong  the  Turks,  next  in  dignity  to  the 
and  vizier.  The  title  beglerbeg  means 
ince  of  princes  or  lord  of  lords,  and  im- 
ies  that  the  bearer  is  the  governor  of  a 
■ovince,  called  a beglerbeglic,  and  having 
veral  begs  under  him 
Be'ouines,  certain  female  societies  in 
srmany  and  the  Netherlands,  whose 
embers  united  themselves  for  the  pur- 
ses of  devotion  and  charity,  without 
king  the  monastic  vows.  The  name 
eans  suppliants ; and  in  Germany  several 
eemosynary  institutions  are  called  be- 
inages,  in  imitation  of  the  beguinages 
houses  inhabited  by  the  beguines. 
Be'hemoth,  the  scriptural  name  of  an 
imal  which  Bochart  endeavours  to 
ove  to  be  the  hippopotamus.  The  He- 
ew  word  is  from  an  Arabic  root  signify- 
g a beast,  but  indefinitely. 

Beju'io,  the  bean  of  Carthagena.  A 
lall  bean  of  South  America,  famous  as 
i antidote  against  the  poison  of  all  ser- 
nts,  when  eaten  immediately. 
Belem'nites,  an  extinct  genus  of  mol- 
sca,  the  shells  of  which  are  found  plen- 
ty in  the  chalk  rocks.  They  are 
issed  with  the  cephalopods:  about  90 
ecies  are  known.  The  name  is  from 
XiM.»ev,ndart,in  allusion  to  the  straight 
pering  form  of  the  shell. 


Belem'noid,  in  anatomy,  a term  applied 
to  the  styloid  processes  in  general:  from 
/SsAjuvov,  a dart,  and  tThc;,  likeness,  in 
allusion  to  their  shape. 

Bel-esprit,  naturalised  from  the  French. 
An  agreeable  vivacity  in  writing  or  con- 
versation. 

BEi/FREY,Fr.  biffroy,  or  rather,  Sax.  bell, 
and  Lat .ferre,  to  carry.  In  the  middle 
ages  this  term  denoted  a tower  raised  by 
the  besiegers  to  overlook  the  place  be- 
sieged, in  which  sentinels  were  stationed 
to  watch  the  avenues,  and  to  prevent  sur- 
prise by  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  to  give 
notice  of  fires  by  ringing  a bell. — The 
name  has  since  been  transferred  to  that 
part  of  a steeple  in  which  the  bell  is  hung. 
This  was  called  in  the  middle  ages  the 
campanile. 

Bell.  A bell  consists  of  three  parts— 
the  barrel  or  body,  the  clapper  or  hammer 
called  also  the  tongue,  and  the  ear  or  can- 
non, which  is  the  enlarged  mouth. — 1 
Church-bells  originated  in  Italy,  and  were 
introduced  into  England  in  the  eighth 
century. — The  word  bell  is  used  to  desig- 
nate many  instruments  and  parts  of 
machines  of  forms  similar  to  that  of  a 
bell.  The  word  is  also  used  popularly  to 
denote  the  calyx  of  a flower,  from  its 
shape. 

Bell-flow'er,  a name  common  to  all 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Campanula,  of 
which  there  are  nine  British  species.  The 
name  is  synonymous  with  harebell. 

Bell-met'al,  a composition  of  tin  and 
copper,  usually  consisting  of  three  parts 
of  copper  and  one  of  tin.  Less  tin  is  used 
for  church-bells,  than  for  clock-bells,  and 
for  very  small  bells  a small  quantity  of 
zinc  is  added  to  the  alloy. 

Bell-pepper,  the  Capsicum  grossum,  a 
biennial  plant  of  both  Indies.  It  is  the 
red  pepper  of  the  gardens,  and  pepper  of 
Guinea  used  in  pickling. 

Belladonna,  the  deadly  nightshade 
( Atropa  belladonna) , said  to  be  named  bella- 
donna, because  the  Italian  ladies  use  the 
juice  of  its  berries  as  a cosmetic. 

Belles-Lettres  (Anglic b, bell-letter).  A 
French  term  meaning  polite  literature. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a satisfactory 
explanation  of  what  is  or  has  been 
called  belles-lettres  ; in  fact,  the  vaguest 
definition  is  the  best,  as  almost  every 
branch  of  knowledge  has  at  one  time 
been  included  in,  at  another  excluded 
from,  this  denomination.  The  most  cor- 
rect definition,  therefore,  would  be, 
perhaps, such  as  embrace  all  knowledge 
and  every  science  not  merely  abstract, 
nor  simply  useful ; but  there  is  a gene- 
ral understanding,  at  present,  that  the 
name  ought  to  be  restricted  to  poetry, 
rhetoric,  and  such  prose  writings  as  lay 
claim  to  elegance  of  style. 
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Bet.'lis,  the  daisy.  A genus  of  the 
class  Syngenesia,  and  order  Poly,  superfiua. 
Earned  from  bellus,  pretty.  There  is  only 
one  British  type,  B.  perennis,  called  also 
brnisewort. 

Belo'mancy,  Gr.  from  fitAaz,  javelin, 
and  pcavnict,  prophecy,  divination  by  a 
flight  of  arrows,  quite  common  among 
the  Arabians.  The  inscription  on  the 
label  on  the  arrow  first  found,  generally 
serves  as  a guide. 

Bel'one,  the  generic  name  of  the  gar- 
fish, of  which  there  are  several  species. 
Name  from  /StAsioj,  a point,  in  reference 
to  the  pointed  snout.  The  gar-fish  are 
placed  by  Cuvier  among  the  pikes  (esoces), 
in  the  soft-finned  order  of  abdominales 
(Malacopterygii  abdominales ),  and  were 
first  formed  by  him  into  a distinct  genus. 

Belt,  Sax.  belt,  Bat.  balteus.  A gir- 
dle or  band,  as  that  in  which  a sword  is 
hung.  Machinery  is  often  driven  by 
means  of  belts.  Those  two  zones  or  girdles 
which  surround  the  planet  Jupiter  are 
named  belts,  and  surgeons  use  the  same 
term  to  denote  the  broader  sort  of  bands 
used  in  dressing  wounds.  In  masonry, 
the  term  belt  means  a course  of  bricks  or 
stones  projecting  from  the  rest  of  the 
wall,  generally  placed  in  a line  with  the 
sills  of  the  first-floor  windows.  In  he- 
raldry, it  denotes  the  badge  given  to  a 
person  when  raised  to  knighthood. 

Beltein,  an  ancient  festival  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  held  on  the  21st  of  June, 
•where  fires  were  kindled  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills.  It  was  among  the  last  remains  of 
truidism. 

Belu'ga,  a Russian  term  signifying 
white-fish,  and  used  to  designate  a species 
of  the  dolphin  found  in  the  Arctic  seas, 
and  rivers,  aud  caught  for  its  oil  and  skin. 

Belvede're,  an  Italian  term,  which 
literally  means  fine  view,  used  to  desig- 
nate a turret  or  lantern  raised  above  a 
roof,  &c.  as  an  observatory  ; and  in  Italy 
and  France,  a small  edifice  erected  in 
gardens  for  enjoying  a fine  prospect. 

Ben,  Ben -nut.  The  fruit  of  the  Mo- 
ringa  aplera.  It  affords  an  oil  by  simple 
pressure,  called  oil  of  ben  and  sometimes 
ben-oil. 

Bench'ers,  in  the  inns  of  court,  are  the 
senior  members  of  the  society.  They  have 
been  readers,  and  being  admitted  to  plead 
within  the  bar, are  called  inner  barristers. 

Bend.  In  nautical  language,  to  bend  is 
to  fasten,  as  the  cable  to  the  ring  of  an 
anchor;  and  the  knot  by  which  the  fasten- 
ing is  made,  is  called  a bend.  The  bends  of 
a ship  are  the  strongest  and  thickest 
planks  of  her  sides,  more  usually  called 
t vales.  They  are  reckoned  from  the  water, 
first,  second,  &e.  bend. 

Bend.  In  heraldry,  an  honourable  or- 
dinary, formed  by  lines  drawn  from  the 


dexter  corner  to  the  sinister  base.  It  is 
supposed  to  represent  a shoulder-belt  or 
scarf,  and  to  signify  that  the  bearer  has 
been  valiant  in  war. 

Bend'let,  in  heraldry,  dim.  of  bend.  It 
occupies  a sixth  part  of  the  shield. 

Bend'y.  In  heraldry,  applied  to  the 
field  when  divided  into  parts  diagonally, 
and  varying  in  metal  and  colour. 

Ben  e,  the  Sesamum  orientate,  an  African 
plant. 

Benedic'tines,  a celebrated  order  of 
monks,  called  also  Black  Friars.  They 
take  their  name  from  professing  to  follow 
the  rules  of  St.  Benedict. 

Ben'efice,  from  bene,  well,  and  facin,  to 
make.  All  church  preferments  are  called 
benefices,  except  bishoprics,  which  are 
called  dignities ; but  ordinarily  the  lattPr 
term  is  applied  also  to  deaneries,  arch- 
deaneries,  and  prebendaries ; and  bene- 
fices is  appropriated  to  parsonages,  vicar- 
ages, and  donatives.  In  the  middle  ages, 
benefice  was  used  for  a fee,  or  an  estate  in 
lands,  granted  at  first  for  life  only,  and 
held  ex  mero  beneficio  of  the  donor.  The 
estate  afterwards  becoming  hereditary, 
took  the  appellation  of  feud,  and  bemfice 
was  transferred  to  church  livings. 

Benieit  of  Clergy,  a privilege  in  law, 
at  first  pecnliar  to  clergymen,  but  after- 
wards made  available  to  the  laity  who 
could  read,  all  such  being  considered 
clerks.  It  consisted  in  the  exemption, 
wholly  or  partially,  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  lay  tribunals.  The  felon,  on  being 
convicted  by  the  latter,  claimed  the  bene- 
fit of  clergy,  had  a book  put  into  his 
hands,  and  if  the  ordinary  pronounced 
these  words,  “ legit  ut  clericus,”  he  reads 
like  a clergyman,  the  culprit  was  handed 
over  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  for  a new 
trial  or  purgation,  the  pretty  uniform 
result  of  which  was  his  acquittal.  Bene- 
fit of  clergy  was  finally  abolished  in  Eng- 
land by  7 & 8 George  IV.  c.  28. 

Bene'volence,  a species  of  tax  levied 
by  the  sovereign.  It  was  nominally  a 
gratuity;  but  was  in  fact  exacted  as  a 
forced  loan,  with  or  without  repayment. 

Ben'jamin-Tree,  a name  common  to 
two  distinct  trees.  1.  The  Laurus  ben- 
zoin, called  also  spice-bush,  native  of  Ame- 
rica.  2.  The  Sty  rax  benzoin,  which  af- 

fords the  gum  benzoin.  See  Benzoin. 

Bent,  bent-grass,  a name  common  to 
all  the  species  of  grasses  composing  the 
genus  Agrostis.  There  are  five  British 
species. 

Ben'zine,  the  name  applied  by  MJt- 
scherlick  to  the  bi-carburet  of  hydrogen, 
which  is  procured  by  heating  benzoic 
acid  with  lime. 

Ben'zoatf.,  a salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  benzoic  acid  with  any  salihabW 
bases. 

Benzo'ic  Acid,  a peculiar  vcgct&bls 
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add  procured  in  small  white  needles  of  a 
silky  lustre,  from  gum  benzoin  by  subli- 
mation, hence  called  flowers  of  benjamin 
Dr  benzoin,  as  well  as  by  more  compli- 
cated chemical  processes.  The  taste  is 
acrid,  hot,  acidulous  and  bitter,  its  smell 
slightly  aromatic. 

Ben'zoin,  Ger.  benztsc,  ) a substance 

Ben'jamin,  Fr.  benjoin,  ) classed  by 
modern  chemists  among  the  balsams  and 
chiefly  used  in  perfumery.  It  is  extracted 
by  incision  from  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  styr ax  benzoin,  a tree  which  grows 
in  several  parts  of  the  East  Indies  and 
adjacent  islands.  It  comes  to  us  in  brittle 
masses,  which,  when  white  and  of  the 
form  of  almonds,  are  called  amygdaloid, 
but  when  coloured  and  impure  are  called 
sorted  benzoin. 

Ben'zoine,  a crystalline  compound  de- 
posited from  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and 
some  other  oils  when  keptin  contact  with 
potassa. 

Ben'zone,  a volatile  fluid  procured  by 
Peligot  by  heating  dry  benzoate  of  lime. 
Syn.  Ci  3,  Hr,. 

Berberi'de*,  a natural  order  of  plants 
af  which  the  genus  berberis  is  the  type. 

BERBERis,the  barberry  or  pepperidge- 
aush,  a genus.  Herandria — Monogynia. 

Ber'dash,  a kind  of  neck  dress  for- 
merly worn  in  England.  Persons  who 
made  and  sold  berdashes,  were  called 
>erdashers,  whence  our  modem  haber- 
iashers. 

Bere'ans,  a sect  of  Protestant  dissen- 
;ers  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who 
irofess  to  follow  the  example  of  the  an- 
lientBereans  (Actsxvii.10 — 13,  andxx.  4), 
n building  their  system  of  faith  and 
aractice  upon  the  scriptures  alone,  with- 
>ut  regard  to  human  authority. 

Berenga'rians,  the  adherents  of  Beren- 
rarius  or  Berenger  of  Tours,  who  de- 
lared  (1050)  against  transubstantiation, 
n which  he  agreed  with  John  Erigena. 

Bereni'ce’s  Hair.  {Coma  Berenices),  a 
lame  given  to  seven  stars  in  the  tail  of 
he  constellation  Leo , in  compliment  to 
lerenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  who 
nade  an  offering  of  her  hair  to  the  gods 
or  the  preservation  of  her  husband. 

Bergamot,  a species  of  citron  ( citrus 
tedica),  of  which  there  are  three  varie- 
ies: — 1.  The  lemon  tree,  (petiolts  lineari- 
us,  Lin.,)  a native  of  the  upper  part  of 
tsia,  but  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portugal, 

nd  France. 2.  The  citron-tree  ( Citrus 

tedica,  Lin.),  the  fruit  of  which  is  the 
tdromel,  less  succulent  than  the  lemon. 

3.  The  Citrus  mclla  rosa,  Lam.,  pro- 

ueed  at  lirst  by  grafting  a citron  on  a 
tock  of  a bergamot  pear-tree,  whence 
he  fruit  participates  both  of  the  citron 
nd  pear.  The  essential  oil,  called  essence 
f beryainotte,  is  prepared  from  this  fruit. 


Bergmote.  a court  held  on  a hill  (Sax. 
beorg,  a hill,  and  mote,  meeting)  in 
Derbyshire,  to  decide  controversies 
among  the  miners. 

Berib'eri.  Two  perfectly  distinct  dis- 
eases have  been  confounded  under  this 
name,  the  one  a peculiar  form  of  acute 
dropsy,  the  other  a chronic  disease  of 
which  paralysis  is  the  most  prominent 
feature.  The  first  is  the  true  beriberi. 
Berlin  Blue,  Prussian  blue. 

Berme,  in  fortification,  a space  of 
ground,  of  three  or  four  feet  in  width, 
left  between  the  rampart  and  the  moat 
or  foss,  designed  to  receive  the  ruins  of 
the  rampart,  and  prevent  the  earth  from 
filling  the  foss.  It  is  usually  palisaded 
or  planted  with  hedge. 

Bkr'nacles,  a genus  of  palmippdes,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  common  geese  by  a 
shorter  and  slenderer  bill.  The  brant 
and  Egyptian  goose  are  species.  The 
bernacles  were  included  by  Lin.  in  the 
genus  anas  (q.  v.),  and  are  placed  by  Cu- 
vier among  the  lamellirostres. 

Bernardins,  Bemardine  monks.  See 
Cistercians. 

Ber'rt.  See  Bacca.  Berries  are  the 
fruits  or  seeds  of  many  plants.  The  bay 
berries  are  of  the  fruit  of  the  Laurus  no- 
bilis,  a tree  which  is  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  juniper  berries  are 
the  fruit  of  the  common  juniper,  Juni- 
perus  communis,  principally  imported  from 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  Tur- 
key yellow  berries,  the  Persian  berries,  and 
the  berries  of  Avignon,  are  extensively 
used  in  dyeing  yellow ; they  are  the  un- 
ripe fruit  of  the  Jlhanmus  infectorius,  a 
plant  cultivated  in  Turkey,  Persia, 
France,  and  other  countries,  for  the  sake 
of  its  berries.  These  are  the  berries 
quoted  in  the  London  price  currents. 

Ber'yl,  Lat.  beryllus,  Gr.  (2r,cvkXo;.  A 
beautiful  mineral  ranked  among  the 
gems,  usually  a green  colour  of  various 
shades,  hence  called  by  jewellers  aqua- 
marine. See  Emerald. 

Besayle.  (Norm,  ayle,  grandfather.) 
Great  grandfather. 

If  an  abatement  happen  on  the  death 
of  one’s  grandfather  or  grandmother,  a 
writ  of  ayle  lieth  ; if  on  the  death  of 
the  great-grandfather,  then  a writ  of 
besayle,  but  if  it  mount  one  degree 
higher  to  the  tresayle,  or  grandfather  s 
grandfather,  the  writ  is  called  a writ 
of  cosinage,  or  de  consanpuimo. 

Be'ta,  the  beet  (q.  v.).  A genus  of 
plants.  Pentandria  — lngyma.  Named 
from  the  river  Bonus  in  rlpain,  or  accor- 
ding to  Tli e is,  from  Celtic,  belt,  red. 

Be'tel,  the  piper  betel  is  a species  of 
pepper  vine  cultivated  extensively  in 
India  for  its  leaves,  which  the  natives 
are  in  the  habit  of  chewing,  either  alone 
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or  more  commonly  when  compounded 
with  a little  lime  obtained  from  sea-shell 
(chunam),  and  wrapped  round  slices  of 
the  areca  nut  (See  Areca).  This  whole 
compound  is  called  betel,  of  -which  there 
is  an  almost  incredible  consumption 
throughout  India  and  other  parts  of  the 
East  as  an  article  of  luxury.  It  is  carried 
about  in  boxes,  and  presented,  by  way  of 
civility,  as  snuff  is  in  Europe.  It  reddens 
the  saliva,  gives  .a  bright  hue  to  the  lips, 
and  renders  the  teeth  quite  black. 

Beth'lemites,  an  order  of  monks  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1257.  They  were 
habited  like  the  Dominicans,  only  that 
they  wore  a star  of  five  rays,  in  memory 
of  that  which  conducted  the  wise  men  to 
Bethlehem : hence  called  also  star-bearers 
( stelUferi ). 

Bet'onica,  the  betony.  A genus  of  hardy 
perennials.  Didynamia — Gymnospermia. 
Name  altered  from  bentonic,  in  Celtic: 
ben,  meaning  nead  and  ton,  good  or  tonic: 
Its  properties  are  cephalic.  Whole  vo- 
lumes have  been  written  on  the  virtues  of 
betony,  and  at  the  present  time,  you 
have  more  virtues  than  betony,  is  a prover- 
bial compliment  in  Italy. — The  wood-be- 
tony  (if.  officinalis),  is  the  only  British 
type : it  is  common  in  Scotland  in  woods 
and  thickets. 

Betroth'ment,  in  late,  a mutual  pro- 
mise or  compact  between  two  parties,  by 
which  they  bind  themselves  to  marry.  The 
word  imports,  giving  one’s  troth,  i.  e.  true 
ffiith  or  promise.  Betrothment  amounts 
to  what  civilians  and  canonists  call  spon- 
salia  or  espousals,  sometimes  desponsation, 
or  what  the  Erench  call  Jiangailles. 

Be'tula,  the  birch.  A genus  of  hardy 
trees  of  about  20  species,  besides  several 
varieties.  Monoecia — Polyandria.  Name 
Latinised  from  Celtic,  betu,  the  birch, 
which  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Buchanan. 

Bet'ueine,  a vegetable  principle  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  the  common  birch 
(Betida  alba).  It  is  of  a white  colour,  very 
light,  and  crystallises  in  the  form  of  long 
needles ; soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  ether,  alcohol,  and  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils,  but  insoluble  in  water  and 
alkaline  solutions;  fusible,  volatile  and 
inflammable. 

Bev'ee,  an  instrument  used  by  masons, 
carpenters,  joiners,  &c.  It  differs  from  a 
square  in  having  a moveable  tongue,  so 
that  the  instrument  may  be  set  to  any 
angle. 

Bevbe-anole  is  a workman’s  term  for 
anv  other  angle  than  one  of  90°  or  45°. — 
The  operation  of  cutting  to  a bevel-angle 
is  called  bevelling. 

Bevkl-geer,  in  mechanics,  a species  of 
wheel- work,  in  which  the  axes  of  the  two 
shafts  are  neither  parallel  nor  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 

Bkvm.ment,  in  mineralogy , supposes  the 


I removal  of  two  contiguous  segments  from 
[ the  edges,  angles,  or  terminal  faces  of  the 
predominant  form,  thereby  producing 
new  faces  ini  lined  to  each  other  at  a 
certain  angle,  and  forming  an  edae. 

Beville,  | in  heraldry,  a thing  broken 

Bevies,  j or  opening  like  a carpenter  s 
bevel ; e.  g.  *'  He  bears  argent,  a chief 
bevild,  vert.” 

Bey.  See  Beg. 

Bezant's,  round  flat  pieces  of  pure  gold 
without  any  impression,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  current  coin  of  Byzantium.  This 
coin  was  probably  introduced  into  coat- 
armour  by  the  Crusaders.  The  gold  of- 
fered by  the  Queen  on  the  altar  at  the 
feast  of  Epiphany  and  Purification,  is 
called  bezant. 

Bezel,  the  upper  part  of  the  collet  of  a 
ring  which  encompasses  and  fastens  the 
stone.  Sw.  betzla,  to  curb. 

Be'zoar,  a concretion  found  in  the 
stomach  of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind 
(capra  gazella ) ; hence  the  name  front  Pers. 
pazar,  a goat.  Some  however  derive  the 
word  from  Pers.  pazachcr,  which  means 
the  poison-destroyer ; the  substance  being 
regarded  in  Oriental  countries  as  an  in- 
fallible antidote  to  poison ; and  hence  all 
alexipharmics  were  called  bezoardics. — 
The  name  bezoar  has  latterly  been  ex- 
tended to  all  the  concretions  found  in 
animals : hence  we  have  the  bovine,  and 
the  camel  bezoar ; the  Persian  bezoar  is 
however  most  highly  valued:  it  is  of  the 
size  of  a kidney-bean.  The  King  of  Persia 
sent  three  as  a present  to  Napoleon : these 
consisted  of  woody  fibre. 

Be'zoar-minerae,  a deutoxide  of  anti- 
mony awkwardly  prepared. 

Bi,  a Latin  prefix  for  bis,  double,  twice ; 
e.  g.  when  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a saline 
compound,  it  indicates  two  equivalents  of 
acid  to  one  of  the  base. 

Biarsen'iate,  a salt  in  which  there  are 
two  primes  of  the  arsenic  acid  to  one  of 
the  base. 

Biartic'ulate,  Eat.  bis  and  articulus, 
joint.  Applied  to  the  antennae  and  the 
abdomen  of  insects,  consisting  of  but  two 
joints. 

Biacric'ueate.  Lat.  from  bis,  and  auri- 
cula,  an  auricle.  In  comparative  anatomy, 
a heart  with  two  auricles. 

Bi'ble,  fiipAoz-  The  Book,  by  way  of 
eminence.  The  authorised  version  now 
in  use  in  England  was  made  by  command 
of  James  I.,  and  is  commonly  called  King 
James’ Bible.  It  is  the  work  of  47  translators. 

Bibee  Society.  A society  established 
in  England  in  1801,  with  the  sole  object 
of  encouraging  a wider  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  aj 
expressed  in  its  regulations. 

Bibeio'gramiy,  from  a book, 

and  description.  A history  or 
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description  of  books  as  to  their  dates, 
editions,  form,  type,  and  other  particulars 
connected  with.'  their  publication.  The 
term  is  now  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
arrangement  and  classification  of  the  par- 
ticulars, facts,  or  objects  of  some  depart- 
ment of  science,  as  the  bibliography  of 
the  mammalia. 

Bibloma'nia,  from  fliphc;,  a book,  and 
ftavia,  madness,  book-madness,  a dis- 
ease which  manifests  itself  in  an  over- 
anxiety to  obtain  old  and  scarce  editions 
of  books,  without  much  regard  to  the 
value  of  their  contents. 

Bical'carate,  Bat.  bis  and  calcar,  a 
spur.  "When  a limb  or  part  is  armed  with 
two  spurs. 

Bicap'sular,  Lat.  bicapsularis , having 
two  capsules;  e. g.  a bicapsular  pericarp. 

Bicar'bonate,  a carbonate  containing 
two  equivalents  of  the  acid  to  one  of  the 
base. 

Bice,  Bise.  Ablue  colour  used  in  paint- 
ing, and  prepared  from  the  Lapis  Armenus 
(Armenian  stone).  It  is  a smalt  reduced 
to  a fine  powder  by  levigation. 

Biceps,  Lat.  bis  and  caput,  head.  Ap- 
plied to  muscles  having  a double  insertion. 

Bichromate,  a chromate  containing 
two  equivalents  of  the  acid,  for  one  of  the 
base. 

BicipTtat,,  ) Lat.  biceps,  having  two 

Bicip'etous,  I heads.  A term  applied  to 
muscles  which  have  two  distinct  origins. 

Bicol'ligate,  Lat.  bis,  and  colligo,  I bind 
together.  In  ornithology,  the  connexion 
of  all  the  anterior  toes  by  a basal  web. 

Bi'corn,  1 from  Lat.  bis  and  cornu,  a 

Bicor'nos,  j horn,  two-horned.  Applied 
to  parts  of  plants  from  their  shape, 
as  the  anthers  of  the  Erica  vulgaris. 

Bicus'pidate,  | Lat.  bicuspidatus,  two- 

Bicds'pid,  ) pointed,  two-fanged 
( cuspis,R  spear).  Applied,  1.  To  leaves 

that  terminate  in  two  points.  2.  To  teeth 
which  have  double  fangs. 

Bid'ale  (bid  and  ale).  A local  custom  in 
some  parts,  of  inviting  friends  to  a poor 
person’s  house  to  drink  ale,  and  make  up 
a charitable  reckoning. 

Biden'tate,  Lat.  bulentatus,  furnished 
with  two  teeth.  Applied  to  parts  of 
plants. 

Bidig'itate,  Lat.  bidigitatus  ( bis  and 
digitus,  a finger).  Applied  to  leaves,  the 
common  petiole  of  which  has  two  leaflets 
at  its  extremity. 

Bidigiti-fennate,  Lat.  bidigiti-pen- 
natus.  Applied  in  botany  to  bidigitate 
leaves,  the  Inserts  of  which  are  pinnate. 

Bidet,  a kind  of  basin  supported  on 
legs  : used  in  washing  the  lower  part  of 
the  body. 

Bier-balk,  tbe  church-road  for  burials. 

Bi'rER,Lat.  biferusibis.  twice,  and  /era, 
to  bearj.  A plant  that  bears  fruit  twice 


a year,  which  is  the  case  with  many  tro- 
pical plants. 

BifTd,  forked,  Lat.  bifidus,  divided  into 
two.  Applied  chiefly  in  botany,  as  to  seed- 
vessels,  petals,  &c.,  which  are  two-cleft, 
but  not  deeply  divided. 

Biflo'rate,  Lat.  biflorus,  two-flowered. 
Applied  to  a pedicle  having  two  flowers. 

Bif'orate,  Lat,  biforatus  (bis,  and  foris), 
a door.  Having  two  apertures  or  pores. 

Bif'ormes,  singular  bodies,  minute 
oval  sacs,  lately  discovered  in  the  interior 
of  the  green  pulpy  part  of  the  leaves  of 
some  plants. 

Big,  a kind  of  barley  (Scotch  barley), 
more  commonly  written  bigg.  Sec  Bar- 
lev. 

Bi'ga.  In  old  records,  a cart  or  vehicle 
■with  two  wheels,  drawn  by  two  horses. 
Bis  and  jugum. 

Big' amt,  from  bis  and  yoyjcos, marriage. 
A hybrid  term  meaning  double  marriage, 
or  the  having  of  two  wives  at  once, 
which  is  felony  by  statute.  The  term  is 
frequently  used  synonymously  with  poly- 
gamy, and  in  this  sense  means  the  crime 
of  having  a plurality  of  wives.  In  the 
canon  law,  the  term  was  formerly  applied 
to  marriage  with  a second  wife  after  the 
death  of  the  first,  or  once  marrying  a 
widow,  which  disqualified  a man  for  or- 
ders, and  holding  ecclesiastical  offices. 

BiGAs'TER,from  bis  and  yacrrr^,  a belly, 
A hybrid  term  sometimes  used  for  biven- 
ter (q.  v.). 

Bigem'inate,  Lat.  bigeminatus,  double- 
paired  (bis  and  gemini,  twins).  Applied 
to  a leaf,  when  near  the  apex  of  the  com- 
mon petiole  there  is  a straight  pair  of 
secondary  petioles,  each  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a pair  of  opposite  leaflet* ; e.  g. 
Mimosa  unguiscati. 

Bight,  Dan.  boyt,  a bend,  coil,  wr  turn- 
ing. 1.  The  double  part  of  a rope,  where 

it  is  folded,  in  distinction  to  the  ends. 

2.  The  inward  bent  ofahorse’s  chambreb, 
and  of  the  fore  knees. 

Bigno'nia,  the  trumpet-flower.  A very 
extensive  genus  of  plants,  most  of  which 
are  shrubs.  JJidynamia — Angiospermia. 
Inhabit  warm  climates.  Named  In  honour 
of  Bignon,  by  Tournefort. 

Bignonia'ce^e,  a natural  family  of 
plants.  The  genus  Big  noma- in  the  type. 

Bi-hydro-carbon,  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, or  olefiant  gas,  is  sometimes  so 
named.  It  is  composed  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  carbon,  and  two  of  hydrogen. 

Bi-h ydrog'cret  of  Carbon,  sub-car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas,  called  also  heavy 
inflammable  air,  and  fire-damp,  = C -*- 
2 H.  See  Hidhoouret. 

Bihirak',  1 a Persian  intercalary 

Bihl-rak'  i month,  introduced  once  in 
120  years.  It  serves  the  same  purpose  at 
our  leap  year  intercalations. 
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Bihidroo'chct,  a double  hydroguret. 
Bee  Hydroguret. 

Bij'ugous,  Lat.  bijugus,  twice-paired 
{bis  and  jugum).  Applied  to  leaves  com- 
posed of  two  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets  on 
the  common  petiole. 

Bikh,  a deleterious  plant  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Nepal  to  poison  their  wells, 
at  the  time  the  British  troops  invaded  it. 
This  poison  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
the  Aconitum  ferox. 

Bil'abiate,  Lat.  bilabiatus,  two-lipped 
( bis  and  labium).  Applied  in  botany  ; e.g. 
the  corols  of  flowers. 

Bilacin'iate,  Lat.  bilaciniatus,  double 
laciniate.  Applied  to  a leaf  when  the 
margin  is  cut  into  two  segments. 

Bilam'ellate,  Lat.  bilamellatus,  having 
two  layers  ( bis  and  lamella).  Used  in 
botany  to  denote  that  the  part  is  of  the 
form  of  a flattened  sphere  longitudinally 
bifid. 

Bi'lander,  by  and  land.  A small  vessel 
with  two  masts,  distinguished  from  other 
two-masted  vessels  by  the  form  of  the 
mainsail,  which  is  bent  to  the  whole 
length  of  a yard,  hanging  fore  and  aft, 
and  inclined  to  the  horizon  in  an  angle  of 
about  45°,  the  foremost  lower  corner, 
called  the  tack,  being  secured  by  a ring- 
bolt in  the  deck,  and  the  aftermost  or 
sheet  in  the  tafferel.  It  was  used  chiefly 
in  the  canals  of  the  Low  Countries  ; hence 
its  name. 

Bilat'eral,  Lat.  bilateralis,  two-sided 
(b\s  and  latus,  a side). 

Bil'boes.  (In  ships,  long  bars  of  iron 

Bil'bows.  j with  shackles  sliding  on 
them,  and  a lock  at  the  end,  used  to  con- 
fine the  feet  of  offenders.  Hence,  also,  the 
punishment  of  offenders  in  tills  way  is 
called  by  the  same  name,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  punishment  in  the  stocks  on  land. 

Bile,  Lat.  bills,  the  gall ; a bitter  fluid 
secreted  by  the  liver,  in  part  flowing  into 
the  intestines,  and  in  part  regurgitating 
into  the  gall-bladder.  This  fluid  is  se- 
creted in  the  minute  lobules  of  the  liver 
from  the  blood,  contained  in  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  portal  vein,  and  is  brought 
by  minute  canals,  called  biliary  ducts, 
into  the  hepatic  duct,  which  conveys  it 
into  the  common  biliary  duct,  by  which 
it  is  carried  into  the  duodenum. 

Bile'stones,  biliary  calculi  are  popu- 
larly so  named.  See  Calculus. 

Bilge,  from  Goth,  bulgia,  to  swell.  The 
protuberant  part  of  a cask,  which  is 
usually  in  the  middle.  The  bilge  of  a ship 
is  the  underpart  of  her  floor  which  ap- 
proaches to  a horizontal  direction,  and 
on  which  she  would  rest  if  aground. 
When  this  part  of  the  ship  is  fractured, 
she  is  said  to  be  bilged  ; the  water  which 
lies  in  the  bilge,  is  called  the  bilge-water , 
and  the  pump  adapted  to  withdraw  it  is 
called  the  bilge-pump. 


Bil'iary,  Lat  biliarius,  appertaining  or 
relating  to  bile;  e.g.  the  bile  or  biliary 
ducts,  which  are  minute  canals  adapted 
to  convey  the  bile  intc  the  hepatic  duct. 
Biliary  calculi  are  concretions  which  form 
in  the  gall  bladder  or  bile  ducts. 

Bilin'gcent,  from  bis  and  lingua.  A 
jury  impanelled  on  a foreigner,  part  being 
English  and  part  being  natives  of  the 
same  country  with  the  panel. 

Bill.  1.  The  beak  of  a bird,  from  Sax. 
bille,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is  a 

shoot. 2.  A cutting  instrument,  used 

by  plumbers,  basket-makers,  and  gar- 
deners, made  in  the  form  of  a bird’s  man- 
dible, and  fitted  with  a handle ; when 
short  it  is  called  a hand-bill,  when  long,  a 
hedge-bill,  being  used  for  cutting  hedges 
and  pruning-trees.  FromSax.  bille,  Ger. 
beil,  an  axe,  a hatchet. 

Bill,  from  Norm,  bille,  a note.  In  law, 
a declaration  in  writing  expressing  some 
wrong  the  complainant  has  suffered  from 
the  defendant,  or  a fault  committed  by 
some  person  against  a law.  It  contains 
the  fact  complained  of,  the  damage  sus- 
tained, and  a petition  or  process  against 
the  defendant  for  redress.  In  Scots  law, 
the  term  extends  to  every  application  in 
writing,  by  way  of  petition  to  the  court 
of  session.  The  term  is  also  used  in  Eng- 
land to  signify  an  obligation  or  security 
given  for  money  under  the  hana,  and 
sometimes  the  seal,  of  the  debtor,  with- 
out a condition  or  forfeiture  for  non-pay- 
ment, in  which  circumstance  it  differs 
from  a bond.  This  kind  of  security  is 
very  generally  called  a note  of  hand.  In 
parliament,  the  word  bill  is  used  to  denote 
a draft  or  form  of  a law  presented  but  not 
enacted.  In  some  instances  statutes  are 
called  bills,  but  they  are  usually  qualified 
by  some  descriptive  title,  as  a bill  of  at- 
tainder. When  a bill  has  received  the 
sanction  of  both  houses  of  parliament  and 
the  royal  assent,  it  is  generally  named  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Bill  of  Entry,  a -written  account  of 
goods  entered  at  the  custom-house,  whe- 
ther imported  or  intended  for  export- 
ation. 

Bill  of  Exchange,  a written  request 
or  order  to  one  person  or  company  to  pay 
a certain  sum  of  money  therein  stated  to 
another  person  or  company,  on  his  or 
their  order.  The  person  who  makes  the 
bill  is  called  the  drawer,  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  the  draicee,  and 
the  person  to  whom  or  to  whose  order 
on  the  face  of  the  bill  it  is  payable,  the 
payee.  If  the  drawee  accepts  the  bill, 
he  thereby  becomes  the  acceptor.  A bill 
of  exchange  differs  from  a promissory 
note  in  being  a request  to  another  per- 
son to  pay,  whereas  the  latter  is  a pro- 
mise on  the  part  of  the  maker  himself 
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to  pay  the  sum  specified  to  the  payee. 
Bills  of  exchange  are  either  inland,  i.e., 
when  both  the  drawer  and  drawee  re- 
side in  the  same  county;  or  foreign,  i.e., 
when  drawn  by  a person  in  one  country 
upon  one  residing  in  another. 

Bill  or  Health,  a certificate  or  in- 
strument, signed  by  consuls  or  other  pro- 
per authorities  delivered  to  the  masters 
of  ships  at  the  time  of  their  clearing 
out  from  all  ports  or  places  suspected 
of  being  particularly  liable  to  infectious 
disorders,  certifying  the  state  of  health 
at  the  time  that  such  ship  sailed.  A 
clean  bill  imports  that,  at  the  time  the 
ship  sailed  no  infectious  disorder  was 
known  to  exist  there.  A suspected  bill, 
more  commonly  called  a touched  patent 
or  bill,  imports  that  no  infectious  dis- 
order had  actually  broken  out,  but  that 
there  were  rumours  of  such.  A foul  bill 
imports  that  the  place  was  affected  when 
the  vessel  left;  this  is  more  commonly 
known  by  the  absence  of  clean  bills, 
a foul  bill  not  being  worth  having. 

Bill  of  Lading,  a formal  receipt  signed 
by  the  master  of  a trading  vessel  in  his 
capacity  of  carrier,  acknowledging  that 
he  has  received  the  goods  specified  in  it 
on  board  his  ship,  and  binding  himself, 
under  certain  exceptions,  to  deliver  them 
in  the  like  good  order  as  received,  at  the 
place  and  to  the  individual  named,  &c. 
There  are  usually  triplicate  copies,  one 
for  the  party  sending,  another  for  the 
party  to  whom  the  goods  are  sent,  and 
the  third  for  the  captain. 

Bill  of  Mortality,  an  account  of  the 
number  of  deaths  in  a place  in  a given 
time.  These  bills  usually  contain  also  a 
summary  of  births,  christenings,  &c. 

Bill  of  Parcels,  an  account  given  by 
the  seller  to  the  buyer  of  the  several  arti- 
cles purchased,  with  the  price  of  each. 
See  Invoice. 

Bill  of  Bights,  a summary  “of  that 
residium  of  natural  liberty  which  is  not 
required  by  the  laws  of  society  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  public  convenience ; or  else  those 
civil  privileges  which  society  has  engaged 
to  provide  in  lieu  of  those  natural  liberties 
so  given  up  by  individuals.”  The  name 
is  usually  given  to  the  declaration  pre- 
sented by  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1688,  on 
his  succession  to  the  British  throne, 
wherein  they  “do  claim,  demand,  and 
insist  upon,  all  and  singular  the  pre- 
mises” as  their  undoubted  rights  and 
privileges.  A similar  declaration  was 
made  in  the  act  of  settlement. 

Bill  of  Sale,  a contract  under  seal,  by 
which  an  individual  conveys  away  the 
right  and  interest  he  has  in  the  goods  and 
chattels  named  in  the  bill,  on  some  consi- 
deration given  or  promised. 

Bill  of  Sight,  when  a merchant  is 


ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  goods 
assigned  to  him,  so  that  he  is  unable  to 
make  a perfect  entry  of  them,  he  must 
give  due  notice  of  the  circumstance  at  the 
custom-house : the  collector  is  thereupon 
authorised  to  take  an  entry  by  bill  of  sight, 
and  to  grant  warrant  that  the  goods  be 
landed  and  examined  by  the  importer  in 
presence  of  the  officers. 

Bill  of  Store,  a license  granted  by  the 
custom-house  to  merchants,  to  carry  such 
stores  and  provisions  as  are  necessary  fol 
a voyage  free  of  duty. 

Bil'la  Ye'ra,  true  bill.  The  indorse- 
ment of  the  grand  inquest  upon  any  in- 
dictment which  is  found  to  be  probably 
true. 

Billete',  billed. >i.  A French  word  used 
in  heraldry  to  signify  that  the  ground  of 
the  escutcheon  is  strewed  with  billets  or 
rectangular  oblong  figures — supposed  to 
represent  cloth  of  gold  and  silver — num- 
ber of  such  indefinite. 

Bill'iards,  an  interesting  game  of 
French  invention,  played  on  a rectangular 
table  covered  with  green  cloth,  with  ivory 
balls  which  are  to  be  driven  into  holes 
called  hazard-nets  or  pockets,  at  the  corners 
of  the  table,  with  sticks,  one  of  which  is 
a mace,  and  the  other  a cue. 

Bill'ion,  that  is,  bi-million.  According 
to  the  English  system  of  numeration,  a 
billion  means  a million  times  a million,  or 
1,000,000  X 1,000,000  = 1,000,000,000,000; 
but  in  the  French  sytem  it  expresses  a 
thousand  times  a million,  or  1000  X 
1,000,000  = 1,000,000,000.  See  Numera- 
tion. 

Bii.o'bed,  Lat.  bilobus,  two-lobed.  Ap- 
plied in  botany  to  leaves,  petals,  seed- 
vessels,  &c.,  which  are  divided  into  two 
rounded  portions  or  lobes ; e.  g.  the  cap- 
sules of  the  veronica  biloba. 

Biloc'dlak,  Lat.  biloctUaris,  two-celled . 
Applied  to  capsules,  &c.,  which  have  two 
cells. 

Bimac'ulate,  Lat.  bis  and  macula,  a spot. 
Anything  marked  with  two  spots. 

Bima'na,  Lat.  from  bis  and  maims,  a 
hand:  two-handed  animals.  Tliebimana 
constitute  the  first  order  of  mammalia — 
comprehends  but  one  genus,  and  that 
genus  is  man. 

Bimar'ginate,  two-margined.  A term 
applied  to  shells  which  are  furnished  with 
a double  margin  as  far  as  the  lip. 

Bime'dial,  bis  and  medial.  If  two  me- 
dial lines,  commensurable  only  in  power, 
and  containing  a rational  rectangle,  be 
compounded,  the  whole  will  be  irrational 
with  respect  to  the  other  too,  and  is  a first 
bimedial  line:  but  if  the  lines  be  commen- 
surable only  in  power  and  contain  a me- 
dial rectangle,  the  whole,  when  com- 
pounded, will  be  irrational, and  constitute 
a second  bimedial  line.  Euclid,  B.  x.  prop 
38  and  33 
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Bin,  for  biuus,  as  a prefix  is  synonymous 
with  bi  (q.  v.). 

Bi'nary,  Lat.  binarius,  arranged  in 
twos;  e.  g.  a binary  compound  is  that 
resulting  from  the  union  of  two  elements ; 
a binary  number  is  one  made  up  of  two 
units;  a binary  arrangement  is  made 
with  pairs. 

Bi'nary  Arithmetic  is  that  wherein 
unity  or  1 and  0 are  only  used.  In  this 
arithmetic  the  cypher  multiplies  by  2 
instead  of  10,  as  it  does  in  the  common 
arithmetic. 

Bi'nary  Logarithms  were  contrived 
and  calculated  by  M.  Euler  for  facilitating 
musical  calculations.  The  modulus  A two 
instead  of  ten,  as  in  the  common  loga- 
rithms, or  one  in  the  hyperbolic  loga- 
rithms. 

Bi'nary  Measure,  in  music,  is  that  used 
in  common  time,  wherein  the  time  of  rising 
in  beating  is  equal  to  the  time  of  falling. 

Bi'nate,  Lat.  binatus,  in  pairs.  Applied 
to  a leaf  divided  into  two  parts  almost  its 
whole  length ; or  to  a compound  leaf  hav- 
ing only  two  leaflets  on  a common  petiole. 

Bind.  1.  Bind  and  clunch  are  names  used 
indifferently  by  miners  to  designate  the 
soil  upon  which  the  coal  strata  rest.  It 
is  an  argillaceous  shale,  more  or  less  in- 
durated, and  sometimes  intermixed  with 
sand  and  resembling  sandstone,  but  al- 
most always  passing  into  a clayey  soil  on 
exposure  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  In  music,  a tie  for  grouping  notes 

together. 

Bind'ing-joists,  those  joists  of  a floor 
into  which  the  trimmers  of  stair-cases, 
or  well-holes  of  the  stairs  and  chimney- 
ways,  are  framed. 

Bin er'vate,  Lat.  binervtue,  two-nerved  ; 
applied  in  botany  to  leaves  which  have 
two  longitudinal  ribs  or  nerves. 

Bin'nacle,  a box  containing  a ship’s 
compass,  and  light  to  show  it  at  night. 
It  was  formerly  called  bittacie,  supposed 
to  be  a corruption  of  Fr.  habitacle,  but 
more  probably  boite  d’aiguille,  needle-box. 

Bi'nocle,Binoc'ulaii  Telescope, a tele- 
scope to  which  both  eyes  may  be  ap- 
plied, hence  the  name  from  binoculus, 
double-eyed.  It  consists  of  two  tubes 
with  two  sets  of  glasses  of  the  same 
power,  and  adjusted  to  the  same  axis. 
The  instrument  is  not  now  used,  being 
found  inconvenient. 

Bino'mial,  from  binus  and  nomen.  In 
algebra,  a quantity  consisting  of  two 
terms  or  names,  and  connected  by  the 
sign  + or  — . When  connected  by  the 
latter  sign  the  quantity  is  usually  called 
a residual,  and  by  Euclid  an  apotome. 

Bino'mial  Theorem,  a general  alge- 
braical expression  or  formula  by  which 
any  power  or  root  of  a quantity  of  two 
terms  may  be  expanded  into  a series.  It 
is  usually  called  the  Newtonian  theorem, 


Newton  being  considered  the  inventor, 
as  he  certainly  was,  in  the  case  of  the 
fractional  and  negative  exponents,  and 
this  includes  all  the  other  cases  of  powers, 
division,  &e. 

Bin'oxalate,  an  oxalate  in  which  there 
are  two  (binus,  twice)  equivalents  of  the 
acids  to  one  of  the  base. 

Bin'oxide,  written  incorrectly  for  deu- 
tozidc.  See  Oxide. 

Bi'ncs,  a Lat.  word  meaningby  couples, 
(bis  and  unus,)  applied  to  leaves  when 
there  are  only  two  upon  a plant. 

Bio'cellate,  Lat.  bis  and  ocellus,  dim.  a 
small  eye.  In  entomology,  when  the  wing 
of  an  insect  is  marked  with  two  eye-like 
spots. 

Bip'artile,  Lat.  bipartilus,  having  two 
corresponding  parts,  applied  to  the  co- 
rolla, leaf,  and  other  parts  of  plants  when 
divided  into  two  corresponding  parts  at 
the  base. 

Biparti'ti,  a tribe  of  pentamerous  cole- 
optera,  composed  of  earabici  which,"  in 
relation  to  their  habits,  might  be  styled 
fossores.”  These  insects  all  keep  on  the 
ground,  conceal  themselves  either  in 
holes  or  under  stones,  and  frequently 
leave  their  retreat  only  at  night,  to  prey 
on  other  insects ; they  are  particularly 
proper  to  hot  climate's,  though  Britain 
produces  some  genera. 

Bipec'tinale,  Lat.,  bis  and  pecten,  a 
comb  ; a part  having  two  margins  toothed 
like  a comb. 

Bipel'tate,  Lat.  bis,  and  pelta,  a buck- 
ler ; an  animal  or  part  having  a defence 
like  a double  shield. 

Bipen'nate,  Lat.  bipennatus,  doubly 
pennate,  applied  to  a compound  leaf  hav- 
ing a common  petiole  which  produces 
two  partial  ones,  each  bearing  leaflets  of 
its  own. 

Bipet'alous  having  two  petals,  bis  and 
srtrahov.  a petal. 

Bipinnat'ifid,  Lat.  bipinnatifidus, 
doubly  pinnatified:  applied  to  a pinnati- 
fied  lea,  the  segments  of  which  are  them- 
selves pinnatified. 

Bipu'pillate,  Lat.  bis,  and  pupilla,  a 
pupil.  In  entomology,  an  eye-like  spot  on 
the  wing  of  a butterfly,  having  two  dots 
or  pupils  within  it  of  a different  colour. 

Biquad'rate,  Lat.  biquadratic,  doubly- 
squared.  The  biquadrate  of  a number  is 
the  square  of  the  square.  Thus  4 is  the 
square  of  2,  and  16  is  the  square  of  4 ; 16 
is  therefore  the  biquadrate  of  2. 

Biquadratic,  from  bis  and  quadratic, 
squared.  In  algebra,  a biquadratic  power, 
root,  or  equation,  is  a power,  root,  or 
equation  of  the  fourth  degree.  See  Equa- 
tion, Power,  and  Root. 

Birch,  the  bctula  of  botanists,  a genus 
of  arborescent  plants  of  about  20  species, 
met  with  in  every  part  of  the  north  of 
1 Europe.  Two  species  are  found  in  Bri- 
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tain,  the  common  and  dwarf  birch,  but 
there  are  four  varieties  of  the  former. 
The  Scotch  name  is  birJc,  Sax.  birc. 

The  second  letter  of  the  Runic  alpha- 
bet is  called  biarkann,  i.e.  the  birch- 

leaf,  and  the  second  of  the  Irish  is  beit 

or  beith,  birch. 

Bird'-call,  a little  stick,  cleft  at  one 
end,  in  which  is  put  a leaf  of  some  plant 
for  imitating  the  cry  of  birds  when  blown 
upon  like  a whistle.  A laurel  leaf  coun- 
terfeits the  cry  of  lapwings,  a leek  that 
of  nightingales,  &e. 

Bird'lime,  bird  and  slime,  a vegetable 
substance  generally  prepared  from  the 
middle  bark  of  the  holly,  and  so  called 
because,  from  its  great  viscidity,  it  is 
used  to  entangle  birds.  It  may  likewise 
be  obtained  from  the  mistletoe,  the  vi- 
burnum lan tana,  young  shoots  of  alder, 
and  other  vegetables. 

Bird  of  Paradise.  The  birds  of  Para- 
dise are  natives  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
adjoining  islands,  are  said  to  live  on 
fruits,  and  are  particularly  fond  of  aro- 
matics. See  Paradis.ea. 

Bird'-pefper,  the  capsicum  baccatum,  a 
shrubby  plant  of  both  Indies,  bearing  an 
oval  fruit,  very  biting,  to  which  the  name 
of  bird-pepper  is  given. 

Birds,  in  heraldry,  are  emblems  of  ex- 
pedition, liberty,  readiness,  and  fear. 

Bird's-eye.  1.  A species  of  the  prim- 
rose, the  primula  farinosa. 2.  The 

Adonis  vera,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
genus  Adonis,  more  usually  called  phea- 
sant’s-eye. 

Bird's-ete-view,  a view  taken  from  a 
point  considerably  above  the  objects  re- 
presented. 

Bird’s-mocth,  in  architecture,  an  inte- 
rior angle  or  notch  cut  in  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  timber  for  its  reception  on  the 
edge  of  a pole  or  plate.  It  signifies  also 
the  internal  angle  of  a polygon. 

Bird’s-xest.  1.  A genus  of  ferns,  the 

struthiopteris  germanica. 2.  The  plants 

of  the  genus  mouotropa  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  yellow -bird' s-nest,  but  are 
often  called  simply  bird’ s-nest.  The  British 

species  is  the  M.  hypopithys. The 

listera  nidus  avis  of  Britain. 

Bird’s-ne3ts,  in  commerce,  the  nest  of  a 
species  of  swallow  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
islands  (the  hirundo  esculcnta),  very  highly 
valued  in  China  as  an  article  of  luxury. 
The  nest  in  shape  resembles  that  of  other 
swallows.  It  is  formed  of  a viscid  sub- 
stance not  unlike  fibrous,  imperfectly, 
concocted  isinglass.  These  esculent  nests 
are  chiefly  found  in  caverns  in  Java,  and 
the  better  sorts  are  sold  at  Canton  at  from 
61.  to  71.  per  lb. 

Bi'rerb,  Lat.  biremis,  a vessel  with  two 
banks  or  tiers  of  oars  (bis  and  remus  an 

oar). 


Biriiomboi'dal,  bis  and  rhomboid  Hav- 
ing a surface  of  12  rhombic  faces,  which 
being  taken  6 and  6,  and  prolonged  till 
they  intercept  each  other,  would  form 
two  different  rhombs. 

Birth,  evidence  of  By  tbe  French  civil 
code  it  is  required  that  a declaration  be 
made  of  the  birth  of  every  child  to  the 
proper  officer  within  three  days,  with  the 
production  of  the  child. 

Birth  or  Berth,  of  a ship.  The  ground 
in  which  she  is  anchored;  also,  an  apart- 
ment, as  the  midshipman’s  berth;  also, 
the  space  allotted  to  a seaman  to  hang  up 
his  hammock  in. 

Birth'wort,  a name  common  to  all  the 
plants  of  the  genus  aristolochia  (q.  v.). 

Bis,  Lat.  twice.  In  music,  a word 
placed  over  passages  signifying  that  they 
are  to  be  played  twice  over. 

Bis'cuit,  Lat.  bis  and  cuit,  baked.  Ear- 
thenware when  it  has  been  baked,  but 
not  glazed. 

Bi'sect,  Bisection,  Lat.  bis  and  scco,  to 
cut.  To  bisect  is  to  divide  into  two  equal 
parts ; e.  g.  the  rational  horizon  bisects  the 
globe ; and  such  division  is  called  a bisec- 
tion. 

Biseg'ment,  bis  and  segment.  One  of  the 
parts  of  a line,  &c.,  divided  into  two  equal 
parts. 

Bis'etous,  Lat.  bis  and  seta,  a bristle. 
"WTien  an  animal  is  furnished  with  two 
bristle-like  appendages. 

Bisex'dal,  when  flowers  contain  both 
stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  envelope. 
It  is  the  same  as  hermaphrodite. 

Bishop,  Lat.  episcopns  ; Gr.  inerxovo;,  of 
in,  over,  and  <r?.on>$,  inspector;  trxonteu, 
to  view.  This  Greek  and  Latin  word  ac- 
companied the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity into  the  west  and  north  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  corrupted  into  Saxon, 
biscop,  bisceop;  Sw.  and  Dan.  bishop ; 
D.  hisschop ; Germ,  bischof.  It  is  the  title 
which  the  Athenians  gave  to  those  whom 
they  sent  into  the  provinces  subject  to 
them,  to  inspect  the  state  of  affairs ; and 
the  Romans  gave  the  title  to  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  inspect  the  prolusions 
brought  into  the  markets.  In  the  primi- 
tive church  the  title  denoted  one  who  had 
the  pastoral  charge  of  a church.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  maintenance  of  their 
ecclesiastical  prerogatives,  and  their  ex- 
tensive ecclesiastical  as  well  as  criminal 
jurisdiction,  left  the  bishops  little  time  or 
inclination  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  teachers  and  spiritual  fathers. 
They  therefore  attached  to  themselves 
particular  vicars,  called  suffragans,  for 
the  inspection  of  all  that  concerned  the 
church.  The  office  now  became  an  object 
of  ambition  for  the  nobility  and  the  sons 
of  kings:  it  was  honourable,  profitable, 
' and  permitted  sensual  enjoyments  of  evei  y 
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description.  The  reformation,  in  some  of 
the  Protestant  countries,  left  the  higher 
clergy  with  the  title  of  bishop,  but  stripped 
them  of  many  of  their  privileges  and 
much  of  their  revenues:  the  English 
bishops  fared  the  best,  and  for  that  reason 
the  English  church  has  received  the  name 
of  episcopal.  Her  bishops  are  appointed 
by  the  Sovereign,  must  be  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  peers  of  the 
realm. 

Bis'mcth,  Germ,  bis  mitt.  A metal  of  a 
reddish  white  colour,  and  almost  destitute 
of  taste  and  smell.  It  is  softer  than  cop- 
per, breaks  when  struck  smartly  with  a 
hammer,  and  consequently  is  not  mallea- 
ble, neither  can  it  be  drawn  into  wire. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  9 82,  but  its  density  may  be 
much  increased  by  cautious  hammering ; 
it  melts  at  476°  Pah.,  and,  if  gradually 
cooled,  it  crystallises  in  octohedrons.  At 
a strong  heat  it  burns  with  a pale  blue 
flame,  and  sublimes  in  the  form  of  the 
yellow-coloured  oxide  known  by  the  name 
of  flowers  of  bismuth.  It  occurs  both  na- 
tive and  combined  with  other  substances, 
as  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  and,  in 
veins  of  primitive  rocks,  accompanied  by 
ores  of  lead,  silver,  and  sometimes  cobalt 
and  nickel.  AVhen  found  as  an  oxide,  it 
is  called  bismuth  ochre ; as  a sulphuret,  bis- 
muth glance ; as  a sulphuret  with  copper, 
it  is  copper  bismuth  ore  ; with  copper  and 
lead,  it  forms  needle  ore.  The  metal  used 
Jn  the  arts  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
mineral  called  native  bismuth.  It  gene- 
rally contains  small  proportions  of  sul- 
phur, iron,  and  copper.  It  is  known  among 
workmen  by  the  names  of  marcasitc  and 
tin-glass : the  last  a corruption  of  French, 
4 tain  de  glace. 

Bison.  (3icrm . A large,  wild,  untame- 
able,  herbiverous,  and  gregarious  animal 
of  the  bovine  genus,  which  inhabits  the 
temperate  parts  of  North  America,  and 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  buffalo 
( bos  bubuhis,  Lin.),  is  often  termed  the 
buffalo  of  America  (Bos  Americanus, 
Gmel.).  It  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  a great  hump  or  projection  over  its 
fore-shoulders,  and  by  the  length  and 
fineness  of  its  woolly  hair. 

Bispino'sus,  Lat.  bis  and  spina,  a spine, 
armed  with  two  spines. 

Bis'sextile,  leap-year.  A year  consist- 
ing of  366  days,  the  additional  day  being 
added  to  the  month  of  February.  This  is 
done  every  fourth  year,  on  account  of  the 
excess  of  six  hours  by  which  the  year 
really  exceeds  365  days.  It  takes  its  name 
thus:  the  Romans,  instead  of  making  a 
29th  day  in  February,  reckoned  the  24th 
twice,  and  called  this  24th  day,ser<o  calen- 
das  Martins,  i.e.  the  sixth  day  before  the 
calends  of  March.  This,  with  the  prefix 
bis,  to  denote  that  it  was  reckoned  twice, 


gave  the  name  bissertilis,  which  we  write 
bissextile,  to  the  leap-year. 

Bistor'ta,  snakeweed.  A species  of  po- 
lygonum, named  from  bis  and  torqueo,  to 
twist,  in  allusion  to  the  contortions  of  its 
root. 

Bis'tocry,  Fr.  bistouri,  any  small  knife 
for  surgical  purposes. 

Bis'tre,  I Fr.  bistre , from  bis,  brown 

Bis'ter,  / A brown  colour  prepared 
from  wood  soot,  and  used  in  water-colours 
in  the  same  way  as  China  ink. 

Bi'sulphate,  a sulphate  in  which  the 
oxygen  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  a mill  • 
tiple  by  two  of  that  of  the  base. 

B.iscl'phite,  a sulphite  in  which  the 
oxygen  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  a mul- 
tiple by  two  of  that  of  the  base. 

Biscl'phuret,  a sulphuret  with  a 
double  proportion  of  sulphur. 

Bit,  from  Sax.  bita,  a mouthful,  of 
bitan,  to  bite.  1.  The  iron  part  of  a 
bridle,  which  is  inserted  into  the  mouth 
of  a horse,  and  its  appendages  to  which 
the  reins  are  fastened.  It  includes  the 
bit-mouth,  the  branches,  the  curb,  the 
level-holes,  the  tranchefil,  and  the  cross- 
chains. There  are  various  kinds ; the 
musrole,  snaffle  or  waterbit,  the  canon 
mouth,  jointed  in  the  middle,  the  canon  or 
fast-mouth,  all  of  a piece,  kneed  in  the 
middle;  the  scotch-mouth, the masticador 
or  slavering-bit. 2.  A boring  instru- 

ment: the  boring  end  of  the  stock  and 

bit.  See  Stock. 3.  A small  coin  of  the 

West  Indies,  half  a pistareen,  about  five- 
pence  sterling. 

Biter'nate,  Lat.  bitematus,  doubly- 
ternate.  Applied  to  compound  leaves 
when  the  common  footstalk  supports  three 
secondary  petioles  on  its  apex,  and  each 
of  them  bears  three  leaflets. 

Bit-Noben  (Indian),  Salt  of  Bitumen. 
A white  saline  substance  prepared  by  the 
Hindus,  and  variously  used  to  improve 
the  appetite,  cure  diseases  of  the  liver, 
paralytic  disorders,  cutaneous  affections, 
rheumatisms,  and  indeed  all  chronic  dis- 
orders of  man  and  beast.  It  is  called  in 
the  country  pandanoon,  soucherloon,  and 
popularly  khalamimuc,  or  black  salt  — 
Hooper. 

Bit  ter- Apple,  1 The  cucumis  colo- 

Bit'ter-Cdcumber,  > cgnlhis.  An  an- 

Bit'ter-Gourd,  * nual  of  Turkey 
and  Nubia,  and  also  its  fruit,  which  is  a 
round  berry  or  pepo  of  the  size  of  a small 
orange,  yellow,  and  smooth  on  the  out- 
side when  ripe.  It  is  gathered,  peeled,  and 
dried  in  a stove,  and  in  this  state  sent  into 
this  country,  where  it  is  known  popu 
larly  by  the  names  given,  and  scientifi- 
cally as  coloquintid m.  It  is  intensely 
bitter,  aDd  strikes,  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
a deep  olive  colour.  It  is  much  used  in 
medicine. 
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Bit'tern.  1.  A species  of  heron,  the 

arcie, i stellaris,  a native  of  Europe. 2. 

The  mother- water  which  remains  after 
the  crystallisation  of  common  salt  from 
sea- water. 

Bitter  Principle.  Applied  to  certain 
results  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
organised  matter,  of  an  intensely  bitter 
taste. 

Bit'tersweet,  a species  of  nightshade, 
the  solatium  dulcamara,  a slender  climbing 
plant,  whose  root,  when  chewed,  produces 
tirst  a bitter,  then  a sweet  taste. 

Bit'terwort,  a name  common  to  all 
the  British  species  of  the  Gentian.  See 
Gentiana. 

Bitts,  a plural  word  used  to  denote  a 
frame  of  two  pieces  of  timber,  fixed  per- 
pendicularly in  the  forepart  of  a ship,  on 
which  to  fasten  the  cables  when  she  rides 
at  anchor.  There  are  several  other 
smaller  bitts,  as  the  topsail-sheet-bitts, 
paul-bitts,  earrick-bitts,  &c. 

Bitu'men,  a generic  name  for  a num- 
ber of  inflammable  mineral  substances 
known  under  the  names  of  naphtha,  pe- 
troleum, mineral  tar,  mineral  pitch,  mal- 
thu  or  sea- wax,  asphalte,  elastic  bitumen, 
or  mineral  caoutchouc,  jet,  mellilite  or 
honey-stone,  mineral  coal,  amber,  and 
mineral  tallow  or  adipocire.  The  four 
first  are  liquid,  the  others  are  solid  at  or- 
dinary temperatures.  All  the  varieties 
of  bitumen  seem  to  partake,  more  or  less, 
both  of  an  oily  and  resinous  nature,  and 
are  composed,  in  a great  measure,  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen,  but  their  origin  is  not 
known;  the  tar-like  substance  which 
oozes  out  of  coal  when  on  fire,  is  a good 
example  of  bitumen. 

Bitu'minoos  Cement,  I a factitious  sub- 

Bitu'minocs  Mastic,  j stance  which 
has  of  late  been  much  used  in  France  for 
covering  roofs,  lining  water  cisterns,  &c. 
It  is  made  by  boiling  asplialtum,  and 
when  hot  mixing  it  with  chalk  or  brick- 
dust.  Boiled  coal-tar  treated  in  the  same 
way  is  equally  good. 

Bitc'minous  Limestone,  a limestone  of 
a lamellar  structure,  more  or  less  charged 
with  bitumen.  It  is  found  near  Bristol, 
and  abundantly  in  Galway,  hence  called 
Galway  marble. 

Bitu'minous  Springs,  properly  springs 
impregnated  with  petroleum  and  analo- 
gous nominal  substances ; but  the  name 
is  commonly  used  to  designate  those  foun- 
tains of  almost  pure  petroleum,  so  very 
numerous,  especially  in  Persia,  where 
some  of  them  yield  from  1000  to  1500  lbs. 
of  petroleum  a day,  and  seem  to  be  quite 
inexhaustible. 

Bi'valve,  Lat.  bivalvit,  two-Yalved 
shells. 

Biv'alvxs,  one  of  the  three  Linnean 
classes  of  shell-fish,  the  shells  of  which 
are  composed  of  two  pieces  or  valves 


joined  together  by  a hinge.  The  oyster 
is  an  example. 

Bi'vocac,  Ger.  biwacht.  The  name 
given  to  the  modern  system  by  which 
the  soldiers  in  service  lie  in  the  open  air 
without  tents,  in  opposition  to  the  old 
system  of  camps  and  cantonments. 

Bix'a,  the  amotto-tree  or  roucoxi,  a ge- 
nus of  two  species,  one  of  which,  the  B. 
orellana,  common  to  both  Indies,  pro- 
duces the  terra  orllana"  or  arnotto  of  the 
shops.  Class,  polyandria ; order,  mono- 
gynia. 

Bix'ACF.jE,  a natural  order  of  plants  of 
which  the  genus  bixa  is  the  type. 

Black  Acts.  In  England,  the  statutes 
of  9 George  I.  and  31  George  II.  In  Scot- 
land, the  acts  or  statutes  of  the  five 
Jameses,  with  those  of  Mary’s  reign  and 
of  James  VI.,  down  to  1587,  all  of  which 
were  printed  in  the  old  English  charac- 
ter, or  black  letter. 

Black'amoor’s-head',  a chemical  vessel 
of  a conical  form,  named  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a negro’s  head.  It 
is  now  rarely  used. 

Black'  Bar,  a plea  obliging  the  plain- 
tiff to  assign  the  place  of  trespass. 

Black'-Bird.  In  England,  the  txirdus 
merxda,  Lin.  In  America,  1.  The  gracula 
guiscula,  Lin.  This  is  called  the  crow 

black-bird. 2.  The  sturnus  predatorius, 

Wilson;  oriolxis  phoenicus,  Lin.  This  is 
called  the  red- winged  black- bird. 

Black'-book.  1.  A book  kept  in  the 
Exchequer  of  England,  and  containing 
the  orders  of  that  court,  its  oliicers,  their 
ranks  and  privileges,  wages,  perquisites 
and  jurisdiction,  with  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown  in  money,  grain,  and  cattle.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  in  1175, 
by  Gervais  of  Tilbury. 2.  A book  com- 

piled by  order  of  the  visitors  of  monas- 
teries under  Henry  VIII.,  containing  an 
account  of  the  enormitie  spractised  in 

those  houses. 3.  Any  book  which  treats 

of  necromancy  or  the  black  art. 

Black-Cap,  a little  bird,  the  motacilla 
atrxcapilla,  Lin. ; called  otherwise  the 
mock  nightingale ; it  has  obtained  its 
name  from  the  fine  black  crown  on  its 
head. 

Black  Cattle,  a general  name  for  all 
cattle  of  the  bovine  genus,  reared  ex- 
pressly for  slaughter,  in  distinction  from 
dairy-cattle. 

Black  Cock,  the  heath  cock,  tetrao  te- 
trix,  Lin.,  named  from  its  black  plumage. 
In  some  places  it  is  called  black  grouse,  and 
in  others  black  game. 

Black  Dte,  the  principal  ingredients 
of  black  dye  are  logwood,  Aleppo  galls, 
verdigris,  and  sulphate  of  iron  or  green 
vitriol,  but  the  process  is  intricate,  and 
varies  with  the  stuff  to  be  dyed. 

Black  Fish, the  taxitog,  a dark  coloured 
species  of  labrus  (q.  v.).  Fish  newly 
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■pawned  are  in  Scotland  called  black  or 
foul  fish ; and  the  practice  of  taking  salmon 
in  the  rivers  when  they  come  up  to 
spawn,  is  called  black  fishing . 

Black  Flux,  a mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  charcoal,  made  by  deflagrating 
tartar  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre. 

Black  Iron,  malleable  iron,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  which  is  tinned,  called 
white  iron. 

Black  Lead,  the  same  with  plumbago 
and  graphite,  a compound  of  carbon  and 
a small  proportion  of  iron  and  earthy 
matters.  It  takes  its  name  from  its 
leaden  appearance,  but  contains  no  trace 
of  lead.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  black-lead  pencils,  the  first 
specimens  being  procured  from  the  cele- 
brated mine  of  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland, 
worked  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Black  Letter,  the  old  English  alpha- 
bet. (S13C  abc.) 

Black'mail.  In  Scotland,  a sort  of 
yearly  payment,  formerly  made  for  pro- 
tection to  those  bands  of  armed  men  who, 
down  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  laid 
many  parts  of  the  country  under  contri- 
bution. Mail  means  tax  or  rent. 

Black-Monks,  a name  of  the  Benedic- 
tines. 

Black-Rod,  the  usher  belonging  to  the 
Order  of  the  Garter ; so  called  from  the 
black  rod  which  he  carries.  He  is  usher 
of  Parliament. 

Black-spaul,  a disease  of  cattle,  called 
also  blackleg  and  blackquarter. 

“ The  blackspaul  is  a species  of  pleu- 
risy, incident  to  young  cattle,  especially 
calves,  which  gives  a black  hue  to  the 
flesh.  It  is  indicated  by  lameness  in  the 
forefoot  ( spaid  or  leg),  and  the  common 
remedy  is  immediate  bleeding.” 
Black-thorn  , the  sloe  (Prunus  spinosa) , 
in  distinction  from  white-thorn  or  haw- 
thorn. 

Black-tin,  tin  ore  when  dressed, 
stamped,  and  washed,  ready  for  melting. 
Black-vomit,  the  yellow  fever. 

Black- wadd,  one  of  the  ores  of  manga- 
uese,  used  as  a drying  ingredient  in 
paints. 

BLACK-WATCH,the  designation  given  to 
the  companies  of  loyal  highlanders  raised 
after  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  in  1715, 
for  preserving  peace  in  the  highland  dis- 
tricts. The  black-watch  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  42nd  regiment,  and  received 
the  denomination  of  black  (Gal.  dhu)  from 
their  dark  tartan  habiliments, 

Blad'der,  Sax.  blaber,  of  blaeS. 
A thin  membranous  substance,  which 
serves  as  the  receptacle  of  some  fluid  or 
secretion,  as  the  urinary  bladder  and 
gall-bladder  in  animals.  When  unre- 
stricted the  name  applies  to  the  former. 
Blad'der-nut,  a name  common  to  both 


species  of  the  genus  staphylea  (q.  v.l. 
There  is  also  a species  of  royena , called 
the  African  bladder-nut,  and  a species  of 
ilex,  holm,  or  holly,  called  the  laurel- 
leaved bladder-nut. 

Bladder'wort,  a name  common  to  all 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Utricularia.  The 
British  species  are  all  aquatics,  with 
roots,  stems,  and  leaves,  furnished  with 
numerous  membranaceous  reticulated  ve- 
sicles, which  are  filled  with  water  till  it 
is  necessary  that  the  plant  should  rise  to 
the  surface  and  expand  its  blossoms.  The 
vesicles  are  then  found  to  contain  only 
air,  by  aid  of  which  the  plant  floats  ; this 
air,  again,  gives  place  to  water,  and  the 
plant  descends  to  ripen  its  seeds  at  the 
bottom. 

Blad'der-wrack,  a sea-weed  (the  Fu- 
cus  vesiculosus ) called  also  the  sea-oak  and 
sea-wrack. 

Blain,  Per.  blaen.  1.  A watery  vesicle 

of  the  skin. 2.  A distemper  incident 

to  animals,  being  a bladder  which  grows 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue  to  such  a degree 
as  to  stop  the  breath.  It  answers  to  croup 
in  the  human  subject. 

Blanchim'eter,  from  blanch  and  asr§s>, 
measure.  A measure  of  the  bleaching 
power  of  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching- 
powder)  and  potash. 

Blanch'ing,  whitening,  from  Fr. 
blanchir,  to  whiten.  Applied,  1.  To  an 
operation  performed  upon  pieces  of 
metal,  as  silver,  to  give  them  whiteness 

and  lustre. 2.  To  the  wTiitening  of 

living  plants,  by  making  them  grow  in 
the  dark. 

Blanch'-perm,  Blank-farm.  In  an- 
cient law,  a white-farm.  A farm,  of  which 
the  rent  was  paid  in  silver,  and  not  in 
cattle. 

Blanch'-holding.  In  law,  a tenure  by 
wliich  the  tenant  is  bound  to  pay  only  an 
elusory  yearly  duty  to  his  superior,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  right. 

Blandfo'rdia,  a genus  of  New  Holland 
plants,  of  the  class  hexandria,  and  order 
monogynia.  Named  from  Blandford. 

Blank-bar.  In  law.  a common  bar,  or 
a plea  in  bar,  which  in  action  of  trespass 
is  put  in  to  oblige  the  plaintiff  to  assign 
the  place  where  the  trespass  was  com- 
mitted. 

Blank'-door,  a doorway  which  has 
been  blocked  up  to  prevent  entrance. 
Also  a false  door,  placed  in  an  apartment 
opposite  to  the  real  door,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity. 

Blank'et,Ft.  blanchet.  Among  printers, 
woollen-cloth  or  white  baize,  to  lay  be- 
tween the  tympans. 

Blank-window,  a sash-frame,  sashes 
and  glass  fixed  into  a recess  corresponding 
with  the  real  windows,  to  preserve  the 
uniformity  of  an  elevation. 

BLAs'PHEMr,  from  to  de> 
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fame.  Treason  against  the  Deity : the 
denying  the  existence  of  God,  assigning 
to  him  false  attributes,  or  denying  those 
which  are  true ; speaking  irreverently  of 
the  mysteries  of  religion  ; and,  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  speaking  disrespect- 
fully of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  of  the  saints. 
Blasphemy  was  formerly  punished  by 
death,  but  the  laws  with  respect  to  it  are 
now  modified  in  most  countries. 

Blast,  Sax.  blaest,  a puff  of  wind; 
applied,  1.  To  the  column  of  air  forced 
into  a fire,  as  in  forges  by  bellows,  or  the 
blasting-machine,  for  the  purpose  of 
quickening  the  combustion. 2.  To  ery- 

sipelas which  appears  suddenly  on  the 
face  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold 

wind  or  a blast. 3.  To  the  explosion 

of  gunpowder  in  splitting  rocks,  and  also 
the  explosion  of  inflammable  air  in  a 
mine,  &c. 

Blaste'ma,  in  botany,  the  axis  of 
growth  of  an  embryo.  In  anatomy,  the 
homogeneous,  gelatinous,  and  granular 
basis  of  the  ovum,  in  wliich  the  organic 
elements,  which  characterise  the  different 
tissues,  are  deposited  in  the  early  stages 
of  development. 

Blastocar'pous,  fiXcttrro;,  a germ,  and 
Koi^'To;,  fruit.  That  kind  of  fruit  which 
[Terminates  inside  the  pericarp,  as  the 
mangrove. 

Blat'ta,  the  cockroach  ; a genus  of  or- 
thopterous insects  placed  among  the  Cur- 
soria  or  Runners  by  Cuvier.  “ The  blattae 
are  very  active  nocturnal  insects,  some  of 
which  live  in  the  interior  of  our  houses, 
particularly  the  kitchen,  in  bake-houses 
and  flour-mills,  and  others  inhabit  the 
country.  They  are  extremely  voracious, 
and  consume  all  sorts  of  provisions,” 
hence  the  name  from  fiXarro,  to  destroy. 

Bla'zonino.  1 In  heraldry,  the  deci- 

Bla'zonrt.  i phering  of  coats  of  arms, 
from  Ger.  blasen,  Dut.  blaazen,  to  blow, 
because  the  herald  blew  a trumpet  and 
called  out  the  arms  of  a knight  when  he 
entered  the  lists  at  a tournament. 

Bleaching-Liqcid,  Fr.,mti  de  javelle, 
chlorine-water.  When  chlorine  is  con- 
densed in  water,  the  result  is  called 
bleaching  liquid,  when  condensed  in  quick 
lime.it  is  called  bleaching  powder.  Bleach- 
ing liquid  is  prepared  from  the  bleaching 
powder  simply  by  solution. 

Bleaching-Powder,  chloride  of  lime, 
quick-lime  saturated  with  chlorine. 

Bi.ech'num,  a genus  of  perennials. 
Cruptogamia — Filices  Marne  pXr,xvov,  a 
fern.  This  genus  is  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  hard-fern,  and  the 
British  species  (11.  boreale)  by  the  names 
northern  hard-fern  and  rough  spleemvort. 

Blench'-ho'lding,  1 a tenure  of  lands 

Blench'-te'nere,  j upon  payment  of  a 


small  sum  in  silver,  blanch,  i.e.  white 
money. 

Blende,  black-jack,  a native  sulphuret 
of  zinc,  named  from  Ger.  blenden,  to 
dazzle.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  one,  as  brown,  yellow,  and  black; 
the  primitive  form  of  crystals  is  a rhorn- 
boidal  dodecahedron. 

Blennius,  the  blenny,  a genus  of 
acantliopterygious  fishes,  placed  by  Cu- 
vier among  the  gobrides,  and  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  juglares.  The  blennies  live  in 
small  troops  among  the  rocks  on  the 
coast,  and  take  their  name  from  /3xevva, 
mucus,  a slimy  mucus  being  smeared  over 
their  skin. 

Blennorrha'gta,  a discharge  of  mucus, 
from  fiXivva,,  mucus,  and  gnyvo/M,  to 
burst  forth. 

Blennoruhce'a,  a flow  of  mucus,  from 
(3 Xtvva,,  mucus,  and  qtu,  to  flow,  applied 
to  an  increased  discharge  of  mucus  from 
any  mucous  surface,  but  commonly  re- 
stricted to  that  from  the  urethra  and 
vagina. 

Blepharople'gia,  the  same  with  ble- 
pharoptosis  (q.v.),  from  pXitfa^ov,  the 
eyelid,  and  crXrr/^h  a stroke.  The  word 
trXvtyri  was  applied  by  the  Greek  physi- 
cians to  paralysis. 

Blepharopt'osis,  a prolapse  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  arising  from  a relaxed  state 
of  the  common  integuments  of  the  eye- 
lids, or  from  paralysis  of  the  levator 
muscle,  from  pxi$a°ov,  the  eyelid,  and 
crrutri?,  a prolapse  ; of  crirr to,  to  fall. 

Bley'me,  from  Teut.  bleima.  to  hinder. 
In  farriery,  inflammation  between  the 
sole  and  bone  of  the  foot.  It  usually 
arises  from  a bruise. 

Blight,  a general  name  for  various 
distempers  of  corn,  fruit-trees,  &c.,  by 
which  the  whole  plant  sometimes  pe- 
rishes ; sometimes  only  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  which  become  shrivelled  as  if 
scorched,  from  Sax.  blaectha,  leprosy. 

Blind,  a skreen,  a cover.  In  military 
affairs,  and  especially  in  operations 
against  fortresses,  all  which  tend  to  in- 
tercept the  view  of  the  enemy  are  called 
blinds.  These  are  of  several  kinds  : 1.  A 
fascine  placed  across  the  embrasures  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  observing  what 

passes  near  the  canon. 2.  Shutters 

made  of  strong  planks  placed  before  the 
port-holes  as  soon  as  the  guns  are  dis- 
charged.  3.  A screen  consisting  of 

three  strong  perpendicular  posts,  five 
feet  in  height,  between  which  are  planks 
covered  with  plates  of  iron  on  the  out- 
side, and  thus  made  shot  proof,  used  to 
protect  labourers  in  the  trenches,  is 
called  a single  blind.  A double  blind  is 
constructed  of  large  wooden  chests  filled 
with  earth  or  bags  of  sand.  Both  the« 
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kinds  of  blinds  are  furnished  with  block- 
wheels  or  rollers  to  enable  the  labour- 
ers in  the  trenches  to  push  them  for- 
ward. The  kind  of  blinds  called  chan- 
deliers are  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  single  blind,  and  are  used  for  the 
same  or  similar  purposes. i.  The  co- 

verings placed  over  the  most  exposed 
paits  in  t'i."  saps  or  the  fortress,  are  also 
called  blinds.  These  are  made  of  beams 
over  which  hurdles  or  fascines  are  spread, 
and  these  receive  a sufficiently  thick  layer 
of  earth  as  a covering. 

Blinb'-tvorm,  a small  reptile  called 
also  slaw-worm,  and  classed  among  the 
serpents,  though  quite  harmless.  It  is 
covered  with  scales  and  has  a forked 
tongue. 

Blink,  from  Sax.  biican,  to  shine.  The 
blink  of  ice  is  the  dazzling  whiteness 
about  the  horizon  occcasioned  by  the 
reflection  of  light  from  the  fields  of  ice 
at  sea. 

B lin'kehs,  expansions  of  the  sides  of  the 
bridles  of  horses,  to  prevent  them  from 
seeing  on  either  side. 

Blister-Fly,  the  musca  hirpanica,  an 
insect  found  in  Italy  and  France,  and 
more  or  less  throughout  Europe,  but  par- 
ticularly common  in  Spain,  and  there- 
fore cailed  the  Spanish  fly.  It  is  about 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  one- 
fourth  in  breadth,  of  a somewhat  oblong 
shape,  and  of  a greenish  gold  shining  co- 
lour, with  soft  elytra.  It  is  much  used  in 
blistering.  See  Ca.ntha.kis. 

Block,  Fr.  bloc,  Germ,  block.  A piece  of 
wood  in  which  one  or  more  sheaves  or 
pulleys  are  placed  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing tackles  in  various  operations  in  naval 
tactics  and  architectural  constructions. 
Blocks  are  single,  double,  treble,  or  four- 
fold, according  as  the  number  of  sheaves 
is  one,  two,  three,  or  four.  The  sheaves 
are  grooved  to  receive  the  rope,  and  have 
in  their  centre  a brass  bush  to  receive  the 
pin  on  which  they  revolve.  The  sides  of 
the  block  are  called  cheeks.  A running 
block  is  attached  to  the  object  to  be  moved, 
a standing  block  is  fixed  to  some  perman- 
ent support.  See  Pellet. 

Block'ade,  the  interception  by  one  bel- 
ligerent of  communication  with  a place 
occupied  by  another,  from  Ital.  bloccare, 
to  inclose.  A declaration  of  blockade  or 
siege  is  an  act  of  national  sovereignty, 
which  claims  as  a right  the  power  of 
declaring  war,  and  the  right  which  na- 
tions at  war  have , of  destroying  or  captur- 
ing each  others  subjects  or  goods,  imposes 
on  neutral  nations  the  obligation  not  to 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  this  right 
within  the  rules  and  limits  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  nations. 

Block'house,  in  fortification,  a house 
made  of  beams,  j oii.cd  together  crossways, 
and  often  doubled,  with  a covering  and 


loopholes.  It  is  usually  large  enough  to 
contain  from  50  to  100  men ; is  sunk  several 
feet  beneath  the  surface;  is  fitted  up  to 
receive  cannon ; sometimes  contains  two 
stories,  and  is  commonly  rendered  bomb 
and  fire-proof.  Its  use  is  to  afford  a 
feeble  garrison  an  opportunity  of  holding 
out  against  the  cannonade  of  the  enemy 
till  relieved.  Blockhouses  are  also  made 
as  places  of  last  resort  in  the  interior  ox 
intrenchmentsand  in  the  covered  passages 
of  fortresses. 

Blocx'ing,  ) in  masonry,  a 

Blocking -course,  ) course  of  stones 
placed  on  the  top  of  a cornice  crowning 
the  walls. 

Block'ings,  in  joinery,  small  pieces  of 
wood  fitted  and  glued  to  the  interior  angle 
of  two  boards  or  other  pieces,  with  a view 
to  strengthen  the  joint. 

Block-tin,  tin  cast  into  blocks  or  in- 
gots ; it  is  generally  less  pur®  than  grain- 
tin. 

Blom'ary.  See  Blook. 

Blood,  Germ,  blut,  Fr.  sang.  The  red 
fluid  contained  in  the  blood-vessels  of 
animal  bodies.  Tt  is  found  in  the  mam- 
malia, in  birds,  in  reptiles,  and  in  fishes. 
In  the  last  two  classes  of  animals,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blood  is  much  lower  than 
in  the  former,  for  which  reason  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  cold-blooded. 
while  the  others  are  termed  warm-blooded 
animals.  Insects  and  worms,  instead  of 
red  blood,  have  a juice  of  a whitish  colour, 
which  is  called  white-blood.  In  the  mam- 
malia the  blood  circulates  in  the  arteries 
and  veins:  it  is  bright  redin  the  former 
and  purple  in  the  latter.  It  consists: 
1st,  of  a colourless  transparent  solutiqn  of 
several  substances  in  water;  and  2nd,  of 
red  undissolved  particles  diffused  through 
the  solution.  When  fresh  drawn  from 
the  vessels,  it  rapidly  coagulates  into  a 
gelatinous  mass  called  the  evaetdum  or 
dot,  from  which,  after  some  time,  a pale 
yellow  fluid  oozes  forth,  called  the  serum. 
The  coagulum  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts — the  cruor,  or  that  part  of  the  blood 
which  is  intrinsically  red  and  coagulable, 
and  the  lymph  or  fibrine  to  which  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  is  to  be  ascribed. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  varies 
from  F053  to  1‘057  at  60°. — In  law,  a kins- 
man of  the  whole  blood  is  one  who  descends 
from  the  same  couple  of  ancestors ; of  the 
half-blood,  one  who  descends  from  either 
of  them  singly  by  a second  marriage. 

Blood'-heat,  1 a fluid  raised  to  the  tem- 

Blood'-hot,  j perature  of  the  blood 
(98°  Fah.),  is  blood-hot. 

Blood-hound,  the  cants  sagar. Bin., and 
chien  courant,  Button.  A variety  of  the 
common  dog,  remarkable  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  sense  of  smell.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  the  blood-hound  was  an- 
ciently much  employed  in  pursuing  cii* 
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mmals,  and  tracing  robbers  and  enemies, 
whose  course  he  invariably  discovered  if 
once  placed  upon  their  track.  These  dogs 
were  in  Scotland  called  slcuth-howids,  and 
any  person  refusing  one  of  them  entrance, 
in  his  pursuit  of  stolen  goods,  was  by  law 
deemed  accessory  to  the  theft.  This  va- 
riety of  the  hound  is  perhaps  now  extinct. 

Blood'- root,  1 Karnes  common  to  the 

Blood'- wort,  ) species  of  the  genus  san- 
guinaria  (q.  v.).  These  plants  have  also  the 
names  buccoon,  turmeric,  and  red-root. 

Blood'-stone,  the  lapis  heematites.  A 
species  of  calcedony,  of  a reddish  colour, 
hard,  ponderous,  with  fine  striae  or 
needles.  It  is  used  for  trinkets,  and  by 
goldsmiths  and  gilders  to  polish  their 
work.  The  best  much  resembles  cinnabar. 

Bi.ood'- vessel,  any  vessel  or  tube  in 
which  the  blood  flows  or  circulates  in  an 
animal  body,  as  an  artery  or  vein. 

Blood'-wite.  In  ancient  law,  a fine  or 
amercement  paid  as  a composition  for  the 
shedding  of  blood. 

Bloody  Hand,  a hand  stained  with  the 
blood  of  a deer,  which  in  the  old  forest 
laws  of  England  was  sufficient  evidence 
of  a man’s  trespassing  in  the  forest  against 
venison. 

Bloom,  Bloomery.  At  iron-works,  amass 
of  iron,  after  having  undergone  the  first 
hammering,  is  called  a bloom,  and  the 
process  of  forming  blooms  is  called 
loomery,  or  blomary.  The  term  is  Sax. 

bloma,  a mass  or  lump. In  botany, 

see  Blossom.  The  word  bloom  is  the 
Both,  bloma,  Ger.  blume,  D.  bloem.  from 
the  root  of  blow.  The  term  blossom  is 
1 dialectical  word  from  the  same  root 
through  the  Saxon. 

Blos'som,  from  Sax.  blostna.  The 
Sower  or  corolla  of  a plant ; a general 
term  applicable  to  every  species  of  tree 
ir  plant,  but  more  generally  used  than 
tower  or  bloom  when  we  have  reference 
:o  the  fruit  which  is  to  follow.  Thus,  we 
lse  flowers  in  speaking  of  shrubs  culti- 
vated for  ornament ; and  bloom  in  a more 
jcneral  sense,  as  flowers  in  general  or  in 
•eference  to  the  beauty  of  flowers.  The 
;enn  blossom  is  used  to  denote  the  colour 
>f  a horse  when  the  hair  is  white,  but 
ntermixed  with  sorrel  and  bay  hairs, 
)therwise  peach-coloured. 

Blowing-Machine,  an  engine  employed 
it  iron-works  and  other  places  for  sup- 
ilying  the  large  furnaces  with  a regular 
md  rapid  volume  of  air.  C is  a hollow 
:ylinder,  furnished  with  a piston  E,with 
ts  rod  P working  through  a stuffing- 
iox  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  as  in  a 
:ommon  steam-engine.  A and  B are  pipes 
eading  into  the  cylinder,  and  furnished 
vith  valves  opening  inwards.  F and  G 
ire  valves  opening  outwards  into  two 
)ipeg,  which  lead  into  the  upright  pipe  H. 


From  this  pipe,  which  is  closed  both  at 
bottom  and  top,  there  proceeds  a pipe, 
D O,  giving  off  a branch  at  I into  the 
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iron  chest,  K,  which  has  no  bottom,  but 
rests  upon  a cistern  of  water,  a part  of  the 
stone-work  of  the  sides  of  which  is  shown 
at  M and  N.  Above  this  branch  there  is 
a species  of  safety-valve,  L,  opening  up- 
wards, and  loaded  to  a certain  pressure. 
"When  the  piston  is  raised,  the  valves  A 
and  F are  shut,  and  the  air  contained  in 
the  cylinder  is  forced  through  the  valve 
G ; at  the  same  time  the  valve  B opens  to 
admit  more  air  into  the  cylinder.  When 
the  piston  begins  to  descend,  the  conden- 
sation of  the  air  within  the  cylinder 
causes  the  valve  B to  shut,  and  E and  A 
to  open : the  first  allows  the  air  to  pass 
into  the  pipe  H,  and  the  latter  admits 
more  air  into  the  cylinder.  The  condensed 
air  in  H passes  along  the  pipe  D 0,but  the 
branch  I allows  it  a passage  into  the  iron 
chest  K,  where  it  presses  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  causes  it  to  rise  on 
the  outside  of  the  chest.  By  this  contri- 
vance.] a perpetual  pressure  is  obtained, 
equal  to  the  height  to  which  the  water  is 
raised,  and  thus  the  force  with  which  the 
air  passes  through  O into  the  furnace  is 
equalised,  notwithstanding  those  irregu- 
larities which  unavoidably  accompany 
the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  piston- 
From  O two  branches  strike  off  to  each 
side  of  the  furnace. 

Blow'pipes,  are  instruments  used  by 
anatomists  and  chemists,  enamellers,  &c. 
The  anatomical  blowpipe  is  a silver  or 
brass  tube,  by  means  of  which  parts  are 
inflated  in  order  to  develope  their  struc- 
ture more  distinctly.  It  is  usually  pro- 
vided with  a stopcock  about  its  middle, 
by  turning  which,  when  the  operator 
ceases  to  blow,  the  disagreeable  effluvium 
from  the  parts  in  a state  of  putrefaction 
is  avoided.  The  chemical  blowpipe  ia 
usually  made  of  brass ; it  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  one  ex- 
tremity, and  tapers  to  a much  smaller 
size  at  the  other.  The  smaller  end'is  bent 
to  one  side,  and  has  a minute  aperture, 
through  which  a stream  of  air  is  blown 
upon  the  flame  of  a candle,  lamp,  or  gas- 
jet,  producing  thereby  a fine  conical 
flame,  possessing  a very  intense  heat, 
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The  air  is  supplied  from  the  lungs  of  the 
operator,  or  by  bellows  or  bladders  adapted 
to  the  purpose  : but  modifications  of  the 
blowpipe  are  made,  whereby  jets  of  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  or  the  two  gases  mixed  in 
the  due  proportions,  are  substituted  for 
atmospheric  air.  When  the  two  gases  are 
used,  the  proper  apparatus  constitute 
what  is  called  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 
The  blowpipe  is  an  invaluable  instrument 
to  jewellers,  mineralogists,  chemists, 
enamellers,  glass- workers,  &c.,  as  it 
affords  them  instantaneously  a heat  equal 
to  the  strongest  heat  of  a furnace. 

Blub'ber.  1.  The  fat  of  whales  and 
other  sea-animals,  of  which  train-oil  is 
made.  The  blubber  is  the  adeps  of  the 
animal;  it  lies  immediately  under  the 
skin,  and  over  the  muscular  flesh ; it  is 
about  six  inches  thick,  but  about  the 
upper  lip  it  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in 

thickness. 2.  The  sea-nettle  is  also 

called  the  sea-blubber.  See  Medusa. 

Blue'-Bonnet.  1.  A small  bird  common 
in  Britain : so  called  from  a blue  spot  on 

its  head. 2.  A species  of  centauria 

(q.  v.)  is  so  called  from  the  colour  and 
shape  of  its  flower. 

Blue'-cap,  a species  of  the  salmon  tribe, 
so  called  from  the  blue  spots  on  the  head. 

Blue  Dyes  are  indigo,  Prussian  blue, 
logwood,  bilberry  ( Vaceinium  viyrtillus), 
elder-berries  ( Sambucus  nigra),  mulber- 
ries, privet-berries  ( Ligustnim  vulgare), 
and  some  other  berries,  whose  juices 
become  blue  by  the  addition  of  a small 
portion  of  alkali,  or  of  the  salts  of  copper. 

Blue'ing,  the  process  of  heating  iron 
and  some  other  metals  until  they  assume 
a blue  colour.  The  blue  colour  depends 
on  a film  of  sub-oxide. 

Blue- John,  a name  given  by  the  mi- 
ners to  fluor-spar,  called  also  Derbyshire- 
spar. 

Blue  Pigments.  The  blue  pigments 
found  in  common  are  Prussian-blue, 
mountain-blue,  Bremen-blue  or  verditer, 
iron-blue,  cobalt-blue,  smalt,  charcoal- 
blue,  ultramarine,  indigo,  litmus,  and 

blue-cake. The  molybdates  ofmereury 

and  tin,  the  hydrosulpliuret  and  the  prus- 
siate  of  tungsten,  the  ammonuret  of  cop- 
per, and  the  silicate  of  copper,  may  be 
useful  in  particular  cases. 

Blue-stocking,  a pedantic  female : 
one  who  has  sacrificed  the  characteristic 
excellencies  of  her  sex  to  learning.  The 
term  originated  with  Mr.  Stillingfleet, 
who  constantly  wore  blue  stockings,  and 
whose  conversations  on  literary  subjects 
were  highly  prized  in  certain  female 
evening  assemblies  afterwards  denomi- 
nated blue -stocking  clubs. 

Blue  Vitriol,  sulphate  of  copper. 

Bluff,  a high  headland  presenting  a 
precipitous  front.  Hence  a ship  is  said  to 
bo  bluff -headed  when  her  stem  is  upright 


or  nearly  so  ; and  bluff-bowed,  when  her 
bows  and  broad  are  flat. 

Blun'dereuss, Muiuler  and D.  bus,  a gun. 
A short  gun  with  a large  bore,  so  as  to 
contain  a number  of  small  balls,  and 
intended  to  do  execution  without  exact 
aim. 

Blunk,  a name  in  Scotland  for  calico, 
or  that  species  of  cotton  cloth  manufac- 
tured for  being  printed  ; hence  blunker,  a 
calico-printer.  The  word  is  a trivial  ap- 
plication of  the  word  Hunk,  dull,  this 
species  of  cloth  being  denominated  by 
weavers  “ heavy  work.” 

Boa.  1.  The  Latin  name  of  a popular 

eruption. 2.  An  old  name  of  the  lues 

venerea. 3.  A boa-like  ruff  worn  by 

ladies.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  great 
length. 4 . The  name  of  a genus  of  rep- 

tiles belonging  to  Cuvier’s  tribe  of  ser- 
pentia  or  true  serpents.  It  is  in  this  genus 
that  are  found  the  largest  serpents  on  the 
globe.  Certain  species  attain  a length  of 
30  or  40  feet,  prey  on  dogs,  deer,  and  even 
oxen,  which  they  manage  to  swallow 
entire,  after  having  crushed  them  in  their 
folds,  and  covered  them  with  saliva.  The 
species,  of  which  the  boa  constrictor  and 
the  anaconda  are  the  most  celebrated,  are 
natives  of  the  hottest  latitudes  of  South 
America.  The  great  serpents  of  the  old 
continent  belong  to  the  genus  python,  to 
which  however,  the  name  boa  appears  to 
belong  as  a matter  of  right,  having  been 
so  named,  according  to  Pliny,  because 
they  sucked  the  teats  of  cows  (3ov;, 
a cow).  ‘ Certain  large  Italian  serpents 
appear  to  have  been  first  called  bow,  and 
subsequently  tbe  name  came  to  signify 
any  very  large  serpent,  and  was  but  re- 
cently restricted. 

Boar.  In  the  manbge,  a horse  is  said  «■ 
boar  when  he  shoots  out  his  nose,  raising 
it  as  high  as  his  ears,  and  tossing  it  in  the 
wind. 

Board,  Sax.  Germ.  Sw.  bord.  1.  In 
nautical  language,  the  line  over  which  a 
ship  runs  between  tack  and  tack.— To 
make  a good  board,  is  to  sail  in  a straight 
line  when  close  hauled. — To  make  short 
boards,  is  to  tack  frequently. — To  board,  is 

to  enter  a ship  by  force  in  combat. 

2.  A body  of  men  constituting  a quorum 
in  session ; a court ; a council ; e.  g.  a board 
of  trustees ; a board  of  officers ; a board  of 

commissioners. 3.  In  carpentry.  See 

Deal. 

Boarding- joists,  joists  in  naked  flooring 
to  which  the  boards  are  fixed. 

Boarding-pike,  a pike  used  by  sailors 
in  boarding  an  enemy’s  vessel. 

Boasting,  in  stone-cutting,  the  paring  of 
a stone  with  a broad  chissel  and  mallet. 

Boat,  Sax.  Sw.  bat,  Germ,  bot,  Sp.  bote. 
A vessel  propelled  by  oars,  or  rowing. 
Boats  differ  in  construction  and  name  ac- 
cording to  the  services  in  which  they  w* 
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employed ; e.  g.  the  barge  is  a long,  light, 
narrow  boat,  employed  in  harbours  but 
unfit  for  sea : it  never  has  less  than  ten 
jars. — The  pinnace  resembles  a barge,  but 
is  smaller,  having  only  eight  cal’s.— The 
long-boat  is  the  largest  boat  belonging  to 
a.  ship,  generally  furnished  with  a mast 
and  sails,  and  may  be  armed  and  equipped 
for  cruising  short  distances. — The  launch 
is  more  flat-bottomed  than  the  long-boat, 
which  it  has  generally  superseded. — The 
fitters  of  a ship  are  broader  and  deeper 
than  the  barge  or  pinnace,  and  are  fitter 
for  sailing:  they  have  usually  six  oars. — 
Yawls  are  smaller  than  cutters,  but  have 
the  same  number  of  oars. — The  jolly-boat 
is  smaller  than  a yawl,  and  has  usually 
four  oars. — A gig  is  a long  narrow  boat, 
used  for  expedition,  and  rowed  by  six  or 
eight  oars. — A wherry  is  a light  sharp  boat 
used  in  rivers  and  harbours. — A skiff  is  a 
small  boat  like  a yawl,  used  for  passing 
rivers. — A punt  is  a small  flat-bottomed 
boat,  usually  propelled  by  one  person. — A 
rnoses  is  a flat-bottomed  boat  used  in  the 
West  Indies  for  carrying  hogsheads  from 
the  shore  to  ships  in  the  roads. — A felucca 
is  a strong  passage-boat  used  in  the  Medi- 
terranean with  from  ten  to  sixteen  banks 
jf  oars. — A scow  is  a large  flat-bottomed 
leavy  boat.  In  some  parts  of  America  it 
s called  a gondola,  in  imitation  of  the 
gondola  used  at  Venice,  in  Italy,  on  the 
:anals  • it  is  about  30  ft.  long,  and  12  wide. 
There  are  also  canoes,  perogues,  galleys, 

' erry-boats , packet-boats, , passage-boats, 
idvice-boats,  canal-boats,  steam-boats,  tow- 
ng-boats,  &c.,  &c. 

Boat'-bill,  the  cancroma  cochlearia,  Lin. 
L bird  of  the  grallic  order : size  of  a hen : 
vhitish,  grey,  or  brown  back,  red  belly, 
vhite  forehead  followed  by  a black  ca- 
otte ; bill  four  inches  in  length,  and  not 
inlike  a boat  with  the  keel  turned  upper- 
nost : inhabits  the  hot  and  marshy  parts  of 
louth  America.  The  boat-bill  bears  a close 
esemblance  to  the  heron. 

Boat'-flt,  1 a genus  of  hemipterous 
Bo.vt'-ixsect,  ) insects  known  in  ento- 
aology  by  the  generic  name  notonecta. 
?heir  posterior  legs  are  densely  ciliated, 
,nd  resemble  oars.  They  swim  or  rather 
ow  with  great  swiftness,  and  frequently 
rhile  on  their  back. 

Boatswain,  pron.  bos-n  ; boat,  and  Sax. 
wein,  a servant.  An  officer  on  board  of 
hips  who  has  charge  of  the  boats,  sails, 
igging,  colours,  anchors,  cables,  and 
ordage.  His  office  is  also  to  summon  the 
rew  to  their  duty,  to  relieve  the  watch, 
ssist  in  the  necessary  business  of  the 
hip,  seizing  and  punishing  offenders,  &c. 
ffie  boatswain’s  mate  has  charge  of  the 
ang-boat,  for  setting  forth  and  weighing 
nchors,  warping,  towing,  and  mooring. 
Bob.  1.  The  ball  of  a pendulum:  the 


metallic  weight  which  is  attached  to ’the 

lower  extremity  of  a pendulum-rod. 

2.  A knot  of  worms  on  a string  used  ill 
fishing  for  eels. 

Bob'stats,  ropes  to  confine  the  bowsprit 
of  a ship  downward  to  the  stem. 

Boc  ar'do,  an  arbitrary  name  in  logic  for 
the  fifth  mode  of  the  third  figure  of  syllo- 
gism. The  middle  proposition.is  universal 
and  affirmative,  and  the  other  two  parti- 
cular and.  negative. 

Boc'conia,  the  tree  celandine.  A genus 
of  arborescent  plants  of  two  species — Do- 
decandria — Monogynia.  Natives  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Peru. 

BocKLANDs,thatis6oo£!u7ids.  In  ancient 
times  lands  held  by  charter  or  deed  in 
■writing,  under  certain  rents  and  free  ser- 
vices. This  species  of  tenure  has  given 
rise  to  the  modern  freehold. 

Bod'y,  from  Sax.  bodl^,  that  which  is 
set  or  fixed.  1.  In  physics,  the  term  body 
is  often  read  in  the  same  sense  as  matter, 
that  is,  to  designate  a substance  which 
has  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  ; is 
divisible,  impenetrable,  and  moveable. 
Bodies  are  called  ponderable  when  they 
may  act  upon  several  of  the  senses,  and 
when  their  materiality  is  thereby  suffi- 
ciently established : of  this  kind  are  solids, 
fluids,  and  gases.  They7  are  called  impon- 
derable when  they  give  rise  to  phenomena 
which  may  be  regarded  merely  as  parti- 
cular states  or  affections  of  ordinary  mat- 
ter, without  being  otherwise  cognisable 
by  the  senses : of  this  sort  are  caloric,  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism.  Besides  the 
common  properties  of  matter,  extension, 
divisibility,  impenetrability,  and  mobility 
ponderable  bodies  possess  secondary  pro- 
perties which  are  variable,  as  hardness, 
porosity,  elasticity,  density,  &c.,  by  which 
their  condition  or  state  is  infinitely  modi- 
fied. Bodies  are  also  simple  and  compound, 
simple  when  they  consist  of  one  element, 
and  compound  when  they  are  composed 
of  two  or  more  elements.  Animal  bodies 
are  composed  of  eight  or  ten  elements, 
and  have  nitrogen  for  their  base ; vege- 
tables consist  of  only  four  or  five  elements, 

and  have  carbon  for  their  base. 2.  In 

geometry,  the  word  body  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  solid,  that  is.  Which  has  the 
three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness.  A regular  or  platonic  body  is 
one  which  has  all  its  sides,  angles,  and 
planes, similar  and  equal.  There  are  only 
five  bodies  such,  viz.:  (1.)  Tetrahedron 
contained  under  4 equilateral  triangles; 
(2.)  Hexahedron,,  6 squares;  (3.)  Octa- 
hedron, 8 triangles ; (4.)  Dodecahedron,  12 
pentagons ; (5.)  Icosahedron,  20  triangles. 
Bodies  are  said  to  be  irregular  when  they 
are  not  bounded  by  equal  and  like  surfaces 
— —3.  Among  painters,  the  phrase  “to  bear 
a body,”  is  applied  to  any  colour  when 
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capable  of  being  ground  so  fine,  and  to 
mix  with  the  oil  so  entirely  as  to  seem  one 

thick  oil  of  the  same  colour. The  word 

body  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  main 
or  principal  part ; e.g.  the  body  of  a pump, 
which  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  barrel  or 
pipe ; the  body  of  a coach,  &c.  It  is  also 
used  to  designate  a number  of  individuals 
or  particulars  united ; e.  g.  the  legislative 
body.  We  also  speak  of  bodies  corporate, 
bodies  politic,  &c. 

Bodv  Plan,  in  the  language  of  naval 
draftsmen,  an  end  view,  showing  the 
contour  of  the  sides  of  the  ship  at  certain 
points  of  her  length ; and  since  the  sides 
are  exactly  alike,  the  left  half  is  made  to 
represent  the  vertical  sections  of  the 
after-part  of  the  body,  and  the  right  half 
those  of  the  forepart.  The 
base  of  the  projection  is 
the  midship  section,  called 
the  dead-flat,  and  within 
this  the  other  sections  are 
delineated. 

Boo,  an  Irish  word  sig- 
nifying soft,  and  applied  to 
a quagmire  covered  with 
herbage.  It  is  defined  by 
marsh  and  morass ; but  dif- 
fers from  a marsh,  as  a part 
from  a whole.  Bogs  are 
too  soft  to  bear  a man’s 
weight : marshes  are  less 
soft,  but  very  wet ; swamps 
are  spongy  grounds  which 
are  often  mowed. 

Boo'-berrt  , the  cranberry 
or  marsh  whortleberry  ( vac - 
cinium  oxycoccos)  which  is 
common  in  peat-bogs. 

Bog'-iron-ore,  1 an  iron  ore  peculiar  to 

Bog'-ore,  J boggy  land.  “ At  the 
bottom  of  peat  mosses  there  is  sometimes 
found  a cake  or  pan  of  oxide  of  iron,”  to 
which  this  name  is  given.  It  is  probably 
derived  from  the  decayed  vegetables,  of 
which  most  of  the  moss  is  composed. 

Bog'-rdsh.  1.  A name  common  to  all 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Schcenus,  most  of 
which  inhabit  spongy  grounds.  Donn 

enumerates  three  British  species. 2. 

A bird,  a species  of  warbler  of  the  size  of 
a wren,  common  among  the  bog-ruslies  of 
Schonen  in  Sweden. 

Bog-sfav'in.  In  farriery,  an  encysted 
tumour  on  the  inside  of  the  hough,  con- 
taining a gelatinous  matter. 

Boq'-whort,  the  bilberry  or  whortle- 
berry, common  in  boggy  grounds. 

Bohe'a,  a species  of  black  tea  ( see  Tea), 
named,  according  to  Grosier,  from  a 
mountain  in  China,  called  Vou-y  or  Voo-y. 

Boil,  an  inflammatory,  circumscribed, 
and  very  painful  swelling  immediately 
under  the  skin,  which  always  suppurates, 
and  sooner  or  later  discharges  its  con- 
tents. The  word  is  perhaps  from  the 


Goth,  buila,  rage,  madness,  as  its  Latin 
synonym,  furunculus,  is  from  the  verb 
furo,  to  rage. 

Boil'er,  a large  pan  or  vessel  of  iron, 
copper,  or  brass,  used  in  distilleries,  pot- 
ash works,  and  the  like,  for  boiling  large 
quantities  of  liquor  at  once.  The  same 
name  is  given  to  the  vessel  in  which 
steam  is  generated  for  the  supply  of  a 
steam-engine.  This  boiler  is  usually 
formed  of  plates  of  copper  or  malleable 
iron  rivetted  together,  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly air-tight,  and  in  shape  oblong,  its 
sides  and  bottom  arched  inwards,  but  its 
top  curved  outwards.  The  figure  is  a lon- 
gitudinal section  : aa  is  the  boiler,  bb  the 
flues,  c,  the  chimney,  d,  the  ash-pit,  *, 
an  opening  to  receive  any  ashes  which 


may  be  carried  over  the  furnace  bars,/, 
the  fire-place,  g,  the  man-hole,  in  the 
cover  of  which  there  is  a valve  which 
opens  inwards,  h,  steam-pipe  leading  to 
the  engine,  ijk,  the  safety-valve,  with 
its  lever  and  weight,  l,  a stone-float  ba- 
lance by  the  weight  m,  both  being  at- 
tached to  the  lever  n op,  the  fulcrum  of 
which  is  at  o.  To  the  centre  of  this  lever 
is  also  attached  the  small  rod  which  works 
the  small  valve  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
top  part  of  the  feed-pipe,  g rs.  The  force 
of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  causes  the 
water  to  rise  in  the  pipe  and  act  upon  the 
float  opposite  t,  connected  by  a chain 
passing  over  the  pulleys,  u r,  to  the  dam- 
per w,  which  is  capable  of  moving  up 
and  down  in  guides,  and  of  closing  and 
opening  the  passage,  where  the  flue  enter* 
the  chimney,  xy,  are  the  guage-cocks  for 
ascertaining  the  height  of  the  water  in 
the  boiler. 

Boil'ing  Point,  the  temperature  at 
which  a fluid  begins  to  boil  and  assume 
the  gaseous  state  in  contradistinction  to 
freezing-point.  Both  points  are  different 
in  different  fluids,  but  constant  in  eaoh 
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provided  the  pressure  of  tlic  atmosphere 
:>e  the  same.  The  boiling  point  of  water 
is  212°,  of  mercury,  656°. 

Boiti'apo,  a Brazilian  serpent  of  the 
most  venomous  kind,  about  eight  feet 
;ong,  covered  with  scales  of  a yellowish 
colour. 

Bole,  from  Lat.  bolus,  a mass.  An  ar- 
gillaceous mineral,  having  a conchoidal 
fracture,  a glimmering  internal  lustre, 
md  a shining  streak.  Its  colours  vary 
from  white  through  all  the  shades  of  yel- 
low and  brown  to  black.  The  terra  sigil- 
'atce  (sealed  earths)  were  little  cakes  of 
oole  stamped  with  certain  impressions, 
md  formerly  in  high  repute  as  medicine. 
Hie  Armenian  bole  of  the  shops  is  a red 
variety,  the  colour  is  due  to  an  impregna- 
tion of  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  used  as  a 
tooth  powder.  Sole  of  Bio  is  is  yellow; 
Bohemian  bole  is  orange ; French  bole  is 
pale  red,  variegated  by  white  and  yellow 
specks ; Lemnian  bole  is  pale  red ; Silesian 
bole  is  pale  yellow. 

Bole  ro,  a peculiar  dance  very  popular 
in  Spain,  and  so  called  after  its  inventor. 

Bolet'ic,  pertaining  to  the  boletus.  The 
i olelic  acid  is  obtained  from  the1  juice  of 
;he  boletus  pseudo-igniarius,  a species  of 
imgi. 

Bole'tus,  pcohirYii-  1.  A fungus  re- 
erred to  the  genus  Lycoperdon. 2.  A 

;enus  of  mushrooms  of  the  order  Fungi. 
r*tiy  of  the  species  are  poisonous,  two 
if  them  afford  amadou  (q.  v.),  and  the  bo- 
etus  stilphurcus,  on  drying,  evolves  crys- 
als  of  pure  oxalic  acid. 

Bolis,  Lat.  from  ftohis , a dart,  a fire- 
lall:  a meteor  seen  darting  through  the 
ir,  followed  by  a train  of  light  or  sparks. 
Boll.  1.  The  pod  or  capsule  of  a plant, 

pericarp. 2.  A measure  of  six  bushels. 

Bo l' lards,  large  pots  set  in  the  ground 
t eaoh  side  of  docks ; to  them  are  lashed 
irge  blocks  through  which  are  reeved 
he  transporting  hawsers  for  docking 
nd  undocking  ships. 

Bol'lard  Timbers,  in  a ship,  are  two 
imbers  rising  just  within  the  stem,  one 
n each  side  of  the  bowsprit,  to  secure 
5 end.  They  are  also  called  knight-heads. 
Bolognese  School.  In  painting,  sonie- 
imes  called  the  Lombard  school,  and  the 
electic  school.  It  was  founded  by  the 
aracci,  and  its  object  was  to  unite  the 
xcellencies  of  the  preceding  schools. 
Bolog'nian  Stone,  ) a pyropho- 
Bolog'nian  Phosphorus,  j rus  obtained 
•om  sulphate  of  baryta  by  calcination 
nd  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays.  This 
lbstance  shines  in  the  dark,  a circum- 
tance  which  was  accidentally  discovered 
y one  Vincenzio  Casciarolo,  a shoe- 
rnker  of  Bologna,  about  the  middle  of  the 
jventeenth  century. 

Bol'sters.  1.  In  nautical  language, 


small  bags  filled  with  tarred  canvas, 
rope-yarn,  &c.,  to  place  under  the  shrouds 
and  stays  to  prevent  their  chafing  against 
the  trestle-tree,  by  the  motion  of  the 
mast,  when  the  ship  rocks. 2.  In  sad- 

dlery, the  parts  of  a saddle  raised  upon 
the  bows  to  hold  the  rider's  thighs. 

Bolt,  a strong  cylindrical  pin  of  iron 
or  other  metal,  used  to  fasten  a door, 
plank,  &c.  Those  used  for  fastening  doors 
and  windows,  are  plate-bolts,  spring- 
bolts,  and  flush-bolts.  In  ships,  bolts  are 
used  in  the  sides  and  decks,  and  have 
different  names,  as  rag-bolts,  eye-bolts, 
ring-bolts,  chain-bolts,  &c.  In  gunnery, 
there  are  prize-bolts,  transom-bolts,  tra- 
verse-bolts, and  bracket-bolts.  A thunder- 
bolt is  a stream  of  lightning.  A bolt  of 
canvas  is  28  yards. 

Boi.t'-Auger,  an  auger  of  a large  size 
used  in  ship-building. 

Bot'tel.  Sec  Boultine. 

Bolt-Head,  a long,  narrow-necked, 
chemical  glass  vessel,  usually  employed 
for  digestions.  It  is  otherwise  called  a 
matrass. 

Bolting-Cloth,  a linen  or  hair  cloth  of 
which  bolters  are  made  for  sifting  flour. 

Bolt-Rope,  the  rope  to  which  the 
edges  of  sails  are  sewed  to  strengthen 
them.  That  part  of  it  on  the  perpendi- 
cular side  is  called  the  luck-rope  ; that  at 
the  bottom,  the  foot-rope;  that  at  the 
top,  head-rope. 

Bom  , an  American  serpent  of  a harm- 
less nature,  and  remarkable  for  uttering 
a sound  like  bom. 

Bomb,  from  bombus,  a great  noise.  A 
large  hollow  iron-ball  or  shell  with  a hole 
in  which  a wooden  fusee  is  cemented,  and 
furnished  with  two  handles.  It  is  filled 
with  powder  and  combustible  matter, 
and  the  fusee  being  inserted,  it  is  dis- 
charged from  a mortar,  in  such  a direc- 
tion as  to  fall  into  a fort,  city,  or  enemy’s 
camp,  when  it  bursts  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  often  with  terrible  effect. 
Bombs  are  used  in  sieges;  grenades  in. 
the  field;  the  first  are  thrown  from  mor- 
tars, the  latter  from  howitzers. 

Bom'bcrd,  a piece  of  short  thick  ord- 
nance with  a large  bore  formerly  used; 
called  also  a basilisk,  and  by  the  Dutch  a 
donderbuss  or  thunder-gun.  Some  bom- 
bards carried  balls  of  300  lbs.  The  name 
is  found  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Ita- 
lian languages,  and  is  composed  of  bomb 
and  ard,  kind,  but  such  guns  are  no 
longer  used. 

Bombardiers.  1.  Those  who  manage 

the  mortars,  which  throw  bombs. 2. 

A genus  ( Carabus ) of  the  beetle  tribe  of 
insects. 

Bombar'do,  a musical  instrument  of  the. 
wind  kind  ; it  resembles  the  bassoon,  and 
is  used  as  a base  to  the  hautboy. 

Bom  bast,  a stuff  of  a loose  texture  for 
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merly  used  to  swell  garments.  The  word 
is  now  used  to  designate  a fustian  style  of 
writing. 

Bom'bax,  the  silk  cotton-tree,  a genus  of 
arborescent  plants  of  several  species,  na- 
tives of  hot  climates.  Monadelphia — Po- 
lyandria.  Named  from  /3o/x.Sa.^. 

Bombazi'ne,  a worsted  stuff  sometimes 
mixed  with  silk,  and  sometimes  crossed 
with  cotton. 

Bo3*»'-Chest,  a chest  filled  with  com- 
bustible matter,  placed  under  ground  to 
do  mischief  by  its  displosion. 

Bom'bic  Acid,  acid  of  the  silk-worm, 
bombyx,  contained  in  a reservoir  near  the 
anus. 

Bo  jib'- Ketch,  1 a strong  vessel  built  for 

Bomb'- Vessel,  j the  purposes  of  bom- 
bardment. The  modern  bomb-vessels 
carry  tivo  10-inch  mortars,  four  sixty- 
eight  pounders,  and  eighteen  pound  car- 
ronades,  and  are  generally  from  60  to  70 
feet  from  stem  to  stern. 

Bom'bus,  Lat.  from  f3»/u£o;,  a humming 
noise,  the  name  of  a genus  of  aculeated 
hymenoptera,  the  species  of  which  are 
recognised  in  this  country  as  humble-bees 
or  humming-bees.  This  name,  however, 
is  common  also  to  the  xylocopce,  which 
include  the  larger  species.  Both  genera 
belong  to  the  great  genus  Apts. 

Bom'bycil'la,  a genus  of  omnivorous 
paserine  birds. 

Bom'btcites,  a tribe  of  nocturnal  lepi- 
doptera.  The  caterpillars  live  in  the  open 
air,  feed  on  the  tender  parts  of  plants, 
and  in  general  form  acocoonof  pure  silk. 
The  genus  Bombyx  gives  name  to  this 
tribe. 

Bombylie'ks,  Latr.  ) A genus  of  dipte- 

Bombyl'ios,  Linn,  j rous  insects  placed 
by  Cuvier  among  the  tanystoma,  and  by 
"Wilson  among  the  proboscides,  named  from 
fiou&c;,  in  allusion  to  the  sharp  humming 
sound  which  they  make  in  flying.  Fifty 
European  species  are  described. 

Bom'byx,  a genus  of  nocturnal  lepido- 
ptera,  the  caterpillar  of  which  is  the  silk- 
worm. The  true  silk-worm  moth,  B.  mori, 
Xinn.,  is  whitish,  has  a few  transverse 
streaks,  and  a lunar  spot  on  the  superior 
wings.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry, and  spins  an  oval  cocoon  of  a close 
tissue,  with  very  fine  silk,  usually  yellow, 
but  sometimes  white.  The  variety  which 
produces  the  latter  are  now  preferred. 
The  name  /3fl,ct£a|,is  derived  from  fiofxGo; , 
n humming  sound. 

Bon,  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  coffee- 
tree. 

Bona-ti'de,  that  is,  good  faith,  meaning 
without  fraud  or  subterfuge.  Lat. 

Bonas'sus,  1 a species  of  the  bovine  ge- 

Bo.x  a'se  s , j nus  of  quadrupeds  common 
to  Asia  and  Africa. 

Bond.  Sax.  bond  from  the  same 


root  as  band.  In  law,  an  obligation  ox 
deed  by  which  a person  binds  himself,  his 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  to 
pay  a certain  sum  on  or  before  a future 
day  appointed.  This  is  a single  bond,  but 
usually  a condition  is  added,  that  if  the 
obligor  shall  do  a certain  act,  or  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  on  or  before  a fu- 
ture time  specified,  the  obligation  shall 
be  void,  otherwise  it  shall  remain  in  full 
force.  If  the  condition  is  not  performed, 
the  bond  is  forfeited,  and  the  obligor  and 
his  heirs  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  the 
whole  sum.  In  carpentry,  the  binding  of 
any  two  pieces  together  by  tenanting, 
morticing,  &c.  In  masonry,  the  disposi- 
tion of  stones  or  bricks  in  building,  so 
that  they  most  aptly  fit  together.  Stones- 
which  have  their  length  placed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  are  called  headers, 
and  those  which  have  their  length  ex- 
tended along  in  the  length  of  the  wall  are 
called  stretchers.  English  bond  is  that 
disposition  of  bricks  in  a wall  where  the 
courses  are  alternately  composed  of  head- 
ers and  stretchers.  Flemish  bond  is  that 
in  which  the  bricks  in  each  course  have 
headers  and  stretchers  alternately. 

Bond'-Stones,  stones  used  in  uncoursed 
rubble- walls,  having  their  length  placed 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  "When  the 
length  of  a stone  is  equal  to  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  wall,  it  is  called  a per - 
pend. 

Bond-Timbers,  the  horizontal  timbers 
bedded  in  stone  or  brick  walls  to 
strengthen  the  masonry. 

Bonds.  In  btiilding,  includes  all  tim- 
bers disposed  in  the  walls  of  a building, 
as  bond-timbers,  wall-plates,  lentels,  and 
emplets. 

Bonded  Goods,  those  for  the  duties  on 
which  bonds  are  given  at  the  Custom- 
house. 

Bon'duc.  1.  The  nickar-tree,  a name 
common  to  both  species  of  the  genus  Gui- 
landina,  but  especially  to  the  yellow- 
seeded  species  common  to  both  Indies. 
2.  The  gymnocladus  canadensis , a Ca- 
nadian tree  recently  separated  from  the 
genus  Guilandina. 

Bone,  Lat.  os,  the  substance  of  which 
the  frame-work  of  animals  is  composed 
from  Sax.  binnan,  to  bind.  Bone  is 
composed  of  33‘3  cartilage ; 55‘35  phos- 
phate of  lime  ; 3 fluate  of  lime  : 3‘85  car- 
bonate of  lime ; 2 05  phosphate  of  magne- 
sia, and  2 45  soda,  with  a little  common 
salt. 

Bone'-ace,  a game  at  cards  in  which  he 
who  has  the  highest  card  turned  up  to 
I him  wins  the  bone,  that  is,  one  half  the 
' stake. 

Bone-Black,  the  black  carbonaceous 
matter  into  which  bones  are  converted 
, by  calcination  in  close  vessels.  It  is  also 
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animal  charcoal,  and  is  used  as  a black 
pigment,  and  to  deprive  various  solu- 
tions, particularly  syrups,  of  their  colour- 
ing matters. 

Bone- lace,  a lace  made  of  linen  thread, 
so  named  from  its  being  made  with  bob- 
bins of  bone,  or  more  probably  in  allu- 
sion to  its  stiffness. 

Bone'spavin,  a bony  excrescence  or 
hard  swelling  on  the  inside  of  the  hock 
of  a horse’s  ieg,  usually  cured  by  caustic 
blisters.  See  Spavin. 

Bon'grace.  1.  A large  bonnet  formerly 
worn  by  females  to  protect  them  from 
the  sun. 2.  A fence  of  old  ropes,  can- 

vas, &c.,  laid  at  the  bows,  stern,  and 
sides  of  a vessel  sailing  in  high  lati- 
tudes, to  protect  the  mariners  against 
flakes  of  ice,  winds,  &c. 

Bon'ing,  the  act  of  judging  of  or 
making  a plane  surface  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eye.  This  term  is  of  fre- 
quent use  among  surveyors  and  archi- 
tects, who  perform  the  operation  of  bon- 
ing by  means  of  poles  set  up  at  certain 
distances;  these  are  adjusted  to  the  re- 
quired line  by  looking  along  their  verti- 
cal surfaces.  Joiners,  &c.,  bone  their 
work  with  two  straight  edges. 

Boni'to,  a fish  of  the  tunny  tribe  found 
on  the  American  coast,  and  in  tropical 
climates.  It  grows  to  three  feet,  has  a 
greenish  back  and  a silvery  white  belly. 

Bon'net,  Fr.  bonnette,  Sp.  botiete.  1.  In 
fortification,  an  elevation  of  the  parapet 
in  the  salient  angles  of  a field  retrench- 
ment, or  of  a fortification  designed  to 
prevent  the  enfilading  of  the  front  of  the 
work,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  situated. 
The  bonnet  & pritre,  or  priest’s  bonnet,  is 
an  outwork  having  at  the  head  three  sa- 
lient angles,  and  two  inwards. 2.  In 

nautical  language,  an  addition  to  a sail, 
or  an  additional  part  laced  to  the  foot  of 
a sail,  in  small  vessels  and  in  moderate 
winds. 

Bono'nian-Stone.  See  Bolognian- 
Stone. 

Bono'nian- Jaks,  1 small  thick  jars  of 

Bono'nian-Bottles,  ) unannealed  glass, 
which  break  into  a thousand  pieces  by 
the  impulse  of  a single  grain  of  sand. 

Bon'tia,  the  generic  name  of  the  wild 
olive  of  Barbadoes.  Didynamia — Angio- 
spermia.  The  tree  is  named  in  honour  of 
James  Bontiusof  Leyden,  a distinguished 
physician  and  naturalist. 

Bo'nus,  a Latin  word  meaning  good, 
used  to  denote  a premium  given  for  a 
loan,  right,  or  privilege,  above  its  prime 
or  original  cost. 

Bon'zes,  a name  given  in  oriental 
countries  to  the  priests  and  devotees  of 
the  god  Fo.  They  are  distinguished  by 
different  names  in  the  different  countries 
where  their  superstition  prevails.  In 
Siam  they  are  called  Talapoins : in  Tar- 


tary, Lamas  ; in  China,  JTo-chang ; in  Ja- 
pan, Bonzes,  in  which  name  all  the  others 
are  comprehended  among  Europeans. 

Boo'by,  a bird  of  the  Pelican  tribe.  The 
boobies  constitute  the  sub-genus  Sula  of 
Brisson,  and  take  their  name  from  the 
excessive  stupidity  with  which  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  attacked  by  other  birds, 
particularly  the  frigate  birds,  which  force 
them  to  yield  up  the  fish  they  have  cap- 
tured. The  common  booby  ( Pclecanus  bas- 
sanus,  Linn.),  is  found  from  the  Tagus  to 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  Bass  Bock  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  It  is  white,  but  the  primary  fea- 
thers of  the  wings  and  the  feet  are  black  ; 
the  bill  is  six  inches  long,  and  of  a beau- 
tiful bluish  grey. 

Book,  the  general  name  given  to  a 
printed  volume  in  contradistinction  to 
pamphlet.  Among  printers  five  sheets 
and  upwards  make  a book  ; less  than  five 
sheets  is  a pamphlet.  A quantity  of  un- 
printed paper,  bound  up  or  sewed  in  the 
manner  of  a printed  volume,  is  oddly 
enough  called  a paper -book,  sometimes 
more  correctly  a blank  book. 

Books  are  divided  into  the  following 
classes  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  sheets  of  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  printed  or  written  are  folded;  viz., 
folio,  when  the  sheet  is  folded  into  two 
leaves;  quarto,  when  folded  into  four; 
octavo,  when  folded  into  eight ; duode- 
cimo, when  folded  into  twelve  ; 18 mo, 
when  folded  into  eighteen;  and  24mo, 
when  folded  into  twenty-four.  These 
classifications  have  no  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  sheet.  The  word  book  is 
derived  from  the  Saxon  boc,  the  root 
of  which  is  the  Gothic  boka,  a beech  or 
service-tree,  or  more  strictly  the  bark 
of  such  tree.  This  was  the  first  mate- 
rial of  which  books  were  made. 
Book-Keeping,  a mercantile  term  used 
to  denote  the  method  of  keeping  commer- 
cial accounts  of  all  kinds,  in  such  a sys- 
tematic manner,  that  the  true  state  of  any 
individual  account,  or  of  the  whole  af- 
fairs of  the  concern,  may  be  ascertained 
with  clearness  and  expedition.  Book- 
keeping is  practised  by  single  and  double 
entry.  In  the  first  the  posts  of  debtor 
and  creditor  are  separate,  and  entered  in 
such  a way  that  each  one  appears  singly ; 
while  in  the  latter,  creditor  and  debtor 
are  in  continual  mutual  connexion,  to 
which  end  all  the  posts  are  entered 
doubly,  once  on  the  debtor  and  once  on 
the  creditor  side.  This  mode  was  first 
practised  in  Spain,  but  was  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Italy  ; hence  it  is 
with  us  called  the  Italian  method. 

The  books  principally  wanted  are  a 
waste-book  or  blotter,  in  which  all  deal- 
ings are  recorded  without  particular 
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order ; a journal,  in  which  the  contents 
of  the  waste-book  are  technically  en- 
tered on  the  debtor  and  creditor  sides  j 
and  the  ledger,  in  which  the  posts  en- 
tered in  the  journal  are  placed  undet 
particular  acccnnts.  Besides  these, 
some  merchants  use  a chase-book,  a 
bill-book,  a receipt-book,  a sales-book, 
an  invoice-book,  a letter-book,  a stock- 
book,  besides  books  of  charges,  house- 
hold expenses,  &c.  These  are  called 
subsidiary  books. 

Boom,  from  Sax.  boenie,  a beam,  a 
bar.  In  nautical  language : 1.  Along  pole 
or  spar  run  out  from  various  parts  of  a 
ship  or  other  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  bottom  of  particular  sails, 
as  th e jib-boom,  studding-sail  boom,  main- 

boom,  square-sail  boom,  &c. 2.  A strong 

iron  chain  fastened  to  spars  and  extended 
across  a river  or  the  mouth  of  a harbour 
to  prevent  an  enemy’s  ships  from  passing. 

3.  A pole  set  up  as  a mark  to  direct 

seamen  to  keep  the  channel  in  shallow 
water. 4.  To  boom,  to  rush  with  vio- 

lence, as  a ship  under  a press  of  sail.  In 
this  sense  the  word  is,  But.  bum,  the 
sound  given  by  an  empty  barrel  when 
struck  ; hence  bomme,  a drum,  and  bum- 
men,  to  drum. 

Boom'kin,  dim.  of  boom,  a short  spar 
projecting  from  the  bow  of  a ship  to  ex- 
tend one  edge  of  the  foresail  to  the 
windward. 

Boops,  the  pike-headed  whale,  so 
named  from  its  sharp-pointed  nose.  It 
has  a double  pipe  in  its  snout,  and  a 
bony  ridge  on  its  back. 

Boon,  a peasant  (D.  boer,  a rustic),  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  peasantry  of  Rus- 
sia. These  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
free  boors  and  vassal  boors.  The  former 
cannot,  be  sold  ; the  latter  are  mere  slaves 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their  lords.  The 
crown-boors,  the  mine-boors,  and  the  pri- 
vaie-boors,  are  all  of  this  latter  description. 

Boot,  a covering  for  the  leg,  made  of 
leather,  and  united  to  a shoe.  In  old  law, 
the  boot  was  a kind  of  rack  for  the  leg, 
used  for  the  purposes  of  torture.  It  was 
made  of  boards  bound  fast  to  the  legs  by 
cords.  Another  kind  was  a small  boot 
made  of  strong  leather,  which  being 
made  thoroughly  wet  and  soft  was 
drawn  upon  the  leg,  and  then  dried  by 
the  fire  so  as  to  contract  and  squeeze 
the  leg.  The  boot  of  a coach  is  the  space 
underneath,  between  the  coachman  and 
the  body  of  the  coach,  in  which  the  lug- 
gage is  stowed.  The  apron  of  a gig  is 
also  sometimes  called,  very  improperly, 
the  boot. 

BoBtes,  a northern  constellation,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Arctophylax,  and  by  the 
English  Charles’s  } Vain.  Arcturus  was 
placed  by  the  ancients  on  his  breast,  and 


by  the  modems  on  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 
Fable  relates  that  Ceres,  as  the  reward  of 
Philomelus  for  his  invention  of  the  art 
of  ploughing,  transferred  him  and  his 
oxen  to  the  heavens,  under  the  name  of 
Bootes  (fioairr,;,  a husbandman).  In  the 
Berlin  tables  this  constellation  contains 
64  stars. 

Boot-Topping,  the  operation  of  clean- 
ing a ship’s  bottom  near  the  surface  of 
the  water,  by  scraping  off  the  grass, 
shells,  slime,  &c.,  and  daubing  it  over 
with  a mixture  of  tallow,  rosin,  and 
sulphur. 

Boracic,  pertaining  to  borax.  Boracic 
acid  is  obtained  from  borax  by  dissolv- 
ing the  salt  in  hot  water,  filtering  the 
solution,  adding  sulphuric  acid  till  the 
liquid  has  become  sensibly  sour;  then 
setting  aside  to  cool,  the  boracic  acid  will 
be  deposited  in  small  white  shining  scaly 
crystals.  It  is  composed  of  boron  and 
oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  parts 
of  the  former  to  sixteen  of  the  latter.  Its 
salts  are  called  borates. 

Boraci'te,  a native  borate  of  magnesia 
found  embedded  in  gypsum  in  Hanover 
and  Holstein.  Its  colours  are  white  and 
greyish  ; it  is  generally  of  a cubic  form, 
and  possesses,  when  heated,  strong  elec- 
trical properties. 

Bor'age,  a name  common  to  all  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Borago,  but  especially 
applied  to  the  B.  officinalis,  art  indigenous 
annual,  much  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  summer  beverage  called  cool  tankard. 

It  contains  much  nitrate  of  potash.  ^ 

Boragin'e.e,  a tribe  of  dicotyledonous'* 
plants,  of  which  the  genus  Borago  is  the 
type.  ' 

Bo'rate,  a salt  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  boracic  acid  with  a salifiable 
base. 

Bo'rax,  a biborate  of  soda  which,  in  an 
impure  state,  is  called  tincal.  This  salt 
is  found  crystallised  in  certain  lakes  in 
Thibet;  in  solution  in  many  springs  in 
Persia ; and  mag  be  procured  of  superior 
quality  from  China.  It  is  purified  by  cal- 
cination, solution, and  crystallisation.  Its 
composition,  according  to  Bergman,  is 
boracic  acid,  34  ; soda,  17  ; water,  49.  It 
is  highly  important  in  the  arts  as  a flux. 
The  word  borax  is  latinised  from  the  Per- 
sian word  bourakon,  from  boraka,  to  shine, 
glisten. 

Bor'bonites,  a sect  of  Gnostics  of  the 
second  century.  They  denied  the  last 
judgment,  and  take  their  name  from 
fiegZeeof,  in  allusion  to  their  daubing 
themselves  with  filth. 

Borboryo'mus,  the  name  given  by  me- 
dical practitioners  to  the  rumbling  noise 
occasioned  by  flatus  in  the  intestines, 
from  /3s %&r'uyixot,  intestinal  noise. 

Bor'der.  The  term  is  from  the  sain* 
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oot  as  board.  In  heraldry,  it  is  an  ho- 
lourable  ordinary,  according  to  French 
teralds,  which  should  occupy  a third  part 
f the  shield.  It  surrounds  the  field,  is  of 
iqual  breadth  on  every  part,  and  in  Eng- 
Lsh  blazonry,  it  occupies  one-fifth  of  the 
ield. 

Bord'eaud,  in  old  laic,  the  domain  land 
vhich  the  lord  kept  in  his  own  hand  for 
he  maintenance  of  his  lord  (board)  or 
able ; sometimes  called  bordage. 

Bord'-lode,  that  is,  board-load,  the  ser- 
ice  required  of  a tenant  to  carry  timber 
rom  the  woods  to  his  lord’s  house  ; also 
he  quantity  of  provisions  paid  by  a bord- 
tan  for  bordland. 

Bord'-Man,  the  tenant  of  bordland,  who 
upplied  his  lord  with  provisions. 
Bord'-Service,  the  tenure  by  which 
ordland  was  held,  which  was  the  pay- 
aent  of  a certain  quantity  of  provisions 
o the  lord.  In  lieu  of  this  the  tenant 
.ow  pays  sixpence  an  acre. 

Bor'dure.  In  heraldry,  a tract  or  com- 
iass  of  metal,  colour  or  fur,  within  the 
scutcheon,  and  around  it. 

Bore,  from  Sax.  boflian,  to  perforate, 
xpresses  the  sudden  rise  of  the  tide  in 
srtain  estuaries.  To  bore:  in  the  manege, 
horse  is  said  to  bore  when  he  carries 
is  nose  to  the  ground. 

Bores',  the  French  name  of  a dance,  in 
Dmmon  time  of  four  crotchets  in  a bar, 
Iways  beginning  in  the  last  quaver  or 
ist  crotchet  of  the  measure. 

Bor'ing,  a species  of  circular  cutting  in 
'■hich  a cylindrical  portion  of  the  sub- 
nnce  is  removed.  Among  miners,  boring 
' performed  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
lining  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  strata 
nthout  digging.  The  instruments  used 
re  scooping  irons,  which,  being  with- 
rawn  from  time  to  time,  bring  up  sarn- 
ies of  the  strata  through  which  they 
ave  passed. 

Bo'ron,  the  basis  of  boracic  acid.  It 
lay  be  obtained  by  heating  in  a copper 
ibe  two  parts  of  potassium  and  one  of 
oracic  acid,  previously  fused  and  pow- 
ered. It  is  classed  among  the  metals  by 
lemists. 

Bor'ough.  from  Sax.  DOfihoe,  surety, 
i Saxon  times  this  word  denoted  a mani- 
\edye  (hand-pledge)  or  association  of 
ten,  who  were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to 
le  king  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each 
Cher,  and  if  any  offence  was  committed 
i their  district,  they  were  bound  to  have 
le  offenders  forthcoming.  The  asso- 
rting of  ten  men  was  called  a tything  or 
ecenary ; the  head  man  was  called  the 
fthing-man,  or  head-borough,  and  in  some 
laces  borsholder  and  borough's  ealder,  and 
tie  society  fribury,  that  is,  free-burgh  or 
•ank-pledge.  Ten  tythings  formed  an 
undred,  a denomination  still  retained  to 


the  districts  comprehended  in  the  asso- 
ciation. It  is  probable  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  borough  to  towns  sprung 
from  these  associations,  when  their  pri- 
mary objects  were  somewhat  merged  in 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  burghs, 
which  denoted  originally  fortified  towns. 
This  name,  however,  was  early  restricted 
to  those  towns  which  sent  burgesses  to 
parliament.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  Sax. 

boufts,  a fortified  place.  Some  boroughs 
are  incorporated,  but  others  are  not.  In 
Scotland,  the  term  is  applied  to  a body 
corporate,  erected  by  charter  of  the  Sove- 
reign, having  a certain  jurisdiction.  Bo- 
roughs, when  ereGted  to  be  held  of  the 
Sovereign,  are  called  royal  boroughs ; when 
erected  to  be  held  of  the  Sovereign  simply 
as  superior  of  the  land,  they  are  called 
boroughs  of  regality ; when  erected  to  be 
held  of  the  lord  baron,  they  are  called 
boroughs  of  barony. 

Bor'ough-Cotjrts,  certain  courts  of  pri- 
vate and  special  jurisdiction,  held  in 
different  cities,  boroughs,  and  corpora- 
tions, throughout  the  kingdom,  by  pre- 
scription, charter,  or  act  of  parliament. 
Of  this  character  are  the  Sheriff’s  court 
and  court  of  Hustings  in  London. 

Bor'ough-English  , a customary  descent 
of  lands  and  tenements  to  the  youngest 
son  instead  of  the  eldest ; or,  there  being 
no  sons,  to  the  youngest  brother. 

Bor'relists,  a sect  of  Christians  in  Hol- 
land, so  called  from  Borrel,  their  founder. 
They  reject  the  use  of  the  Sacraments  and 
all  external  worship,  but  lead  an  austere 
life. 

Bos,  the  ox:  a well  known  genus  of 
ruminant  animals  of  the  tribe  of  Bovidra. 
The  name  is  Lat.  from  8oo;,  an  ox.  The 
chief  species  are  the  common  ox,  the 
aurochs,  bison,  buffalo , yack,  and  musk  ox. 

Bo'sa,  an  inebriating  preparation  used 
by  the  Egyptians,  made  of  the  meal  of 
darnel,  hempseed,  and  water. 

Bo-s'cage,  a French  term,  now  written 
bocage, a grove.  1.  Underwoodand  some- 
times lands  covered  with  underwood. 

2.  In  painting,  a landscape  representing 

thickets  and  woodlands. 3.  In  old  law, 

food  for  cattle  which  is  yielded  by  bushes 
and  trees. 

Bos'ket,  Eng.  1 Ital.  boschetto,  a grove, 

Bos'quet,  Ft.  j from  bosco.  In  garden- 
ing, a compartment  formed  by  branches 
of  trees,  disposed  according  to  fancy. 

Bossage,  from  boss.  In  architecture  : — 
1.  A projecting  stone  laid  rough  in  build- 
ing, to  be  afterwards  carved  into  mould- 
ings, capitals,  arms,  &c. 2.  Rustic 

work  used  chiefly  in  the  corners  of  build- 
ings, and  thence  called  rustic  quoins. 

Boswec'lia,  a genus  of  plants.  Decan- 
I dria — 3 lonogynia.  The  11  serrata  is  sup- 
j posed  to  yield  the  olibanum  of  commeice 
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Botano'grai'hy,  fioTotVY],  a plant,  and 
> %cc(p>l , description.  Description  of  plants, 
tlieir  habits  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion. 

Bot’any,  from  /Sorctyt j,  a plant.  That 
branch  of  natural  history  which  relates  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  been 
divided  into  the  following  heads: — 1.  Or- 
ganography, or  the  organization  of  plants ; 
2.  Physiology,  or  the  department  which 
treats  of  the  vital  actions  of  plants;  3. 
Taxonomy,  or  the  principles  of  classifica- 
tion; 4.  Terminology,  or  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  science ; 5.  Phytography,  or 
the  rales  to  be  observed  in  describing  and 
naming  plants;  and,  6,  the  Practice  of 
Botany,  or,  the  application  of  the  preced- 
ing subjects  to  the  art  of  discriminating 
species. 

The  only  two  botanical  arrangements 
now  in  use  are  the  Linnaean  and  the 
Natural.  The  former  is  a classification  of 
plants  according  to  their  agreement  in 
some  single  characters;  the  latter  is  a 
scheme  for  placing  next  to  each  other  all 
those  plants  which  have  the  greatest  re- 
semblance. For  a more  full  explanation 
of  these  two  kinds  of  classification,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  various  works 
that  have  been  published  on  the  subject, 
as  space  can  only  be  afforded  here  for  a 
very  general  account  of  these.  As  the 
Linnaean  system  is  rapidly  falling  into 
disuse,  and  has  been  already  so  often  ex- 
plained, a very  brief  description  of  the 
combination  of  the  stamens  and  styles 
may  suffice  in  this  place  Class  I.  (sta- 
men, 1),  Monandria  ; II.  (stamens,  2), 
Diandria;  III.  (stamens,  3),  Triandria; 
IV.  (stamens, 4), Tetrandria;  V.  (stamens, 
5),  Fentandria;  VI.  (stamens,  6),  Hexan- 
dria  ; VII.  (stamens,  7),  Heptandria ; 
VIII.  (stamens,  8),  Octandria;  IX.  (sta- 
mens, 9),  Enneandria;  X.  (stamens,  .10), 
Decandria;  XI.  (stamens,  12 — 19),Dode- 
candria;  XII.  (stamens,  20  or*  more,  in- 
serted into  the  calyx),  Icosandria;  XIII. 
(stamens,  20  or  more,  inserted  into  the 
receptacle),  Polyandria;  XIV.  (stam  ns, 
2 long  and  2 short),  Didynamia;  XV. 
(stamens,  4 long  and  2 short),  Tetradyna- 
mia ; XVI.  (stamens  united  by  their  fila- 
ments into  a tube),  Monadelpliia ; XVII. 
(stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into 
two  parcels),  Diadelphia;  XVIII.  'sta- 
mens united  by  their  filaments  into  se- 
veral parcels),  Polyadelphia ; XIX.  (sta- 
mens united  by  their  anthers  into  a 
tube),  Syngenesia;  XX.  (stamens  united 
with  the  pistil),  Gynandria  ; XXI.  (sta- 
mens and  pistils  in  separate  flowers,  but 
both  growing  on  the  same  plant),  Monoe- 
cia ; XXII.  (stamens  and  pistils  not  only 
in  separate  flowers,  but  those  flowers  si- 
tuated upon  two  different  plants),  Dirccia ; 
XXIII.  (stamens  and  pistils  separate  in 


some  flowers,  united  in  others,  either  on 
the  same  plant,  or  two  or  three  different 
ones),  Polygamia;  XXIV.  (stamens  and 
pistils,  either  not  ascertained,  or  not  to 
be  discovered,  with  any  certainty,  inso- 
much that  the  plants  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  of  the  foregoing  classes'),  Crypto- 
gamia.  The  number  of  styles,  or  stigmas 
if  there  be  no  styles,  characterises  the 
orders  of  the  first  thirteen  classes,  which 
are  thus  named : — Monogynia,  style  1 ; 
Digynia,  2 ; Trigvnia,  3 ; Tetragynia,  4 ; 
Pentagynia,  5 ; Hexagynia,  6;  Heptagy- 
nia,  7 ; Octogynia,  8 ; Enneagynia,  9 ; 
Decagynia,  10;  Dodecagynia,  12;  Poly- 
gynia,  more  than  12.  Di  the  14th  class, 
Didynamia,  the  orders  depend  upon  the 
ovary;  in  the  15th  class,  Tetradynamia, 
the  orders  are  characterised  by  the  form 
of  the  fruit.  The  orders  of  the  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  classes,  Monadelphia,  Diadel- 
phia, and  Polyadelphia,  depend  upon  the 
number  of  stamens,  and  have  the  same 
nomenclature  as  the  first  thirteen  classes. 
Syngenesiae  are  determined  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  flowers,  and  by  the 
sex  of  their  florets.  Polygamia  has  flowers 
crowded  together  in  heads.  Monogamia 
has  the  flowers  separate,  not  crowded  in 
heads;  and  the  last  class,  Cryptogamia, 
is  divided  into  orders  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Natural  System,  viz. 
Filices,  Musci,  Hepatic®,  Algae,  Fungi. 

The  Natural  System  of  botany  is  based 
upon  that  formed  by  Jussieu  out  of  the 
views  of  Ray,  Touniefort,  and  others,  in 
combination  with  numerous  observations 
of  his  own,  and  may  be  thus  classified : — 
Divisions  formed  by  the  Organs  of  Fructifi- 
cation or  of  Nutrition. — I.  Phaneroga- 
mous or  Vascular.  Class  1.  Dicotyle- 
dons or  Exogens;  2.  Monocotyledons  or 
Endogens.  II.  Cryptogamous  or  Cellu- 
lar. 3.  JEtheogamous  or  Semi  vascular ; 
4.  Amphigamous  or  Cellular.  Or  thus  :— 
I.  Sexual,  being  furnished  with  sexual 
organs,  or  having  vessels  and  stomates  at 
some  period  of  their  existence.  Class  1. 
Dicotyledons  or  Exogens ; 2.  Monocoty- 
ledons or  Endogens  ; 3.  JEtheogamous  or 
Semivascular.  II.  Without  distinct  sexes, 
or  without  either  vessels  or  stomates  at 
any  age.  4.  Amphigamous  or  Cellular. 

A more  recent  author  has,  however, 
proposed  a material  modification,  which 
may  be  expressed  os  follows: — Plants. — 
According  to  their  Fructification.  I.  Hav- 
ing flowers  and  sexes  (Phanerogamous), 
or  According  to  their  Vegetation.  1.  Their 
axis  increasing  symmetrically  in  density 
and  breadth,  as  well  as  length  (Pleuro- 
gens).  (a)  Minimum  of  Cotyledons,  2,  or 
(a)  Stem  in  concentric  layers  (Exogens). 
Class  1.  Dicotyledons,  or  veins  of  leaves 
netted ; Class  2.  Gynniosperms,  or  veins  of 
leaves  netted  or  forked.  (6)  Minimum  of 
Cotyledons,  1,  or  (6)  Stem,  a confused 
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mass  of  wood  and  cellular  tissue.  Class  3. 
Monocotyledons,  or  veins  of  leaves  parallel, 
i md  not  netted,  (c)  Acotyledons,  or  (c)  Ve- 
S'etation  fungoid.  Class  4.  Rhizanths. — 
LI.  Having  neither  flowers  nor  sexes,  or 
[I.  Their  axis  increasing  by  simple  elon- 
gation, or  irregular  expansion.  Class  5. 
Cryptogamic  plants,  or  Class  5.  Acrogens. 

Botar'go,  a sausage  made  of  the  roe  of 
the  mullet,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Black  Sea.  It  is  called  bo- 
nargues  in  Provence. 

Bote,  a Saxon  word  meaning  repara- 
tion, compensation,  allowance,  and  the 
like,  and  retained  in  law  in  composition. 
Thus,  manbote,  compensation  for  killing  a 
man  ;^re-6ofe,  allowance  of  wood  for  fuel. 

Botei/to,  a small  Mexican  fish,  the 
liver  of  which  is  a deadly  poison.  It  is 
about  eight  inches  long,  has  a flat  belly 
and  a convex  back. 

Botha'gium,  duty  paid  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  for  pitching  booths.  Latin 
from  Celtic  ( bothag.a.  cot,  a booth,  botha). 

Bothriocepha'lus,  the  tape-worm  (see 
Tjenia),  thus  named  from  /SoBpar,  a little 
pit,  and  xitfaht j a head;  there  being 
certain  depressions  about  the  head. 

Botrychitj'm,  the  moon-wort,  a genus 
af  hardy  perennials.  Cryptogamea — Fill- 
ies. Named  from  porous,  a bunch  of 
grapes,  in  allusion  to  the  appearance  of 
the  branched  clusters  of  capsules.  There 
is  only  one  British  species,  the  S.  lunaria, 
Sw.,  or  Osmunda  lunaria,  Lin.  & E.  Bot., 
found  in  dry  mountain  pastures. 

Botrylla'rians,  ) In  geology,  a family 

Botrylla'ri.e.  j of  compound  Tuni- 
taries,  in  which  several  individuals  are 
irranged  in  a ring  round  a central  aper- 
ture common  to  the  rectum  of  each,  the 
nouths  being  at  the  circumference. 

Bot'ryoid,  i from  floras,  a bunch  of 

Botrtoi'dal,  j grapes,  and  eiSof,  form; 
raving  the  form  of  a bunch  of  grapes; 
flustered  ; applied  to  minerals,  &c. 

Botryoli'te,  grape-stone,  a variety  of 
rrismatic  datolite  occurring  in  mamil- 
ary  concretions,  from  (Zotqv;,  a bunch  of 
;rapes,  and  A i9o;,  a stone.  It  occurs  plen- 
tifully in  Norway. 

Bots,  a species  of  worms  found  chiefly 
n the  intestines  of  horses.  They  are  the 
arvae  of  a species  of  breeze  or  gad-fly 
the  Gastrus  c^wi,  Meig.),  which  deposits  its 
*ggs  on  the  tips  of  the  hairs,  generally  of 
he  fore-leg  and  mane,  whence  they  are 
aken  into  the  mouth  and  swallowed, 
rhe  same  name  is  also  given  to  the  larvae 
>f  other  species  of  the  Gastrus  ( CEstrus , 
Lin.),  found  under  the  hides  of  most  ani- 
nals  of  the  bovine  genus,  and  sometimes 
n the  nostrils  of  sheep,  do  :r,  &c. 

Bot'tle.  Sp.  botella,  dim.  of  hota,  a 
eathern  bag  for  wine.  The  bottles  of  the 
indents  were  made  of  skins  and  leather. 


In  modern  times  they  are  made  chiefly  of 
thick  glass  of  the  cheapest  sorts. 

Bot'tee-glass  is  composed  of  sand  and 
lime,  and  sometimes  clay  and  alkaline 
ashes  of  any  kind,  such  as  kelp,  barilla, 
soap-boilers’  waste,  and  even  wood  ashes. 
The  green  colour  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
impurities  of  the  ashes,  but  chiefly  to 
oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  sand. 

Bot'tom.  1.  In  commercial  language,  a 
ship  ; e.g.  “The  goods  were  imported  in 

British  bottoms.” 2.  In  the  language  of 

jockeys,  stamina,  native  strength ; e.  g. 
“ The  horse  has  good  bottom.” 

Bottom-heat,  applied  to  the  artificial 
temperature  produced  in  hot-liouses. 

Bot'tomry,  in  commercial  affairs,  is  the 
hypothecation  or  pledge  of  a ship  for  the 
payment  of  a debt.  The  owner  of  a ship 
and  the  captain,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, is  authorised  to  borrow  money, 
either  to  fit  her  out  so  as  to  enable  her  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage,  or  to  purchase  a 
cargo  for  the  voyage,  pledging  the  keel 
or  bottom  of  the  ship  (a  part  for  the  whole) 
in  security  for  payment.  If  the  ship  is 
lost,  the  lender  loses  his  money  ; but  if 
she  arrives  in  safety  at  her  destination, 
the  lender  is  then  entitled  to  get  back  his 
principal  and  the  interest  agreed  on,  how- 
ever much  that  interest  may  exceed  the 
legal  rate. 

Bot'tony.  In  heraldry,  a cross  bottony 
terminates  at  each  end  in  three  buds, 
knots,  or  buttons,  resembling  in  some 
measure  the  trefoil ; hence  called  croix 
treffle.  The  term  bottony  is  from  the  same 
root  as  button. 

Bouche,  a French  word  signifying 
mouth,  used  anciently  to  denote  the  pri- 
vilege of  having  meat  and  drink  at  court 
“ scot  free.”  The  word  is  also  written 
bowge,  bouge,  and  budge. 

Bou'doir,  a small  room  destined  for  re- 
tirement. The  name  is  Fr.,  from  bonder , 
to  be  sulky. 

Bou'get,  Water  Budget,  or  Dosser.  In 
heraldry,  the  representation  of  a vessel 
for  carrying  water. 

Bou'GiE,  a French  term  for  a wax  candle 
[candela  cerea),  and  used  as  the  name  of  a 
smooth,  flexible,  elastic,  slender  cylinder, 
introduced  into  the  urethra,  rectum,  or 
oesophagus,  for  opening  or  dilating  it  in 
cases  of  stricture  or  other  diseases.  Some 
are  solid  and  some  hollow,  some  corrosive 
and  some  mollifying.  When  the  bougie 
has  some  escharotie  substance  attached 
to  the  end  of  it,  it  is  said  to  be  armed. 

Boui'eeon.  In  the  manige,  an  excres- 
cence of  flesh  causing  the  frush  to  shoot 
out,  which  makes  the 'horse  to  halt.  The 
word  is  Fr.,  from  bouillir,  to  boil. 

Bould'er,  from  Fr.  boule,  1 A bale. 

Bowld'er,  from  Eng.  bowl.  ) This  name 
is  used  to  designate  those  masses  of  rocks 
found  lying  on  the  surface,  or  imbedded 
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in  the  soil,  and  differing  from  the  rocks 
about  where  they  are  found.  These  frag- 
ments or  outlying  boulders  are  of  no  de- 
terminate size ; they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  transported  by  water,  and  are  occa- 
sionally found  at  great  distances  from 
their  parent  rocks. 

Boulu'er-walls  are  these  built  of 
boulders  or  rounded  fragments  of  rocks, 
laid  in  strong  mortar,  used  where  the  sea 
has  a beach  cast  up. 

Bov  l'i m y , Lat.  bnulimia,  voracious  appe- 
tite, from  2,ov;,  great,  and  Xi/xo;,  hunger. 

Boul'tine.  In  architecture,  the  work- 
man's term  for  a convex  moulding,  whose 
periphery  is  just  a quarter  of  a circle, 
next  below  the  plinth  in  the  Tuscan  and 
Doric  capitals.  It  is  called  also  a boltel, 
but  is  not  at  present  in  use. 

Bound.  In  dancing,  a spring  from  one 
foot  to  the  other,  iD  distinction  from  hop, 
which  is  a spring  from  one  foot  to  the 
same.  Bound  is  used  in  composition,  as 
in  ice-bound,  wind-bound,  when  a ship  is 
prevented  from  sailing  by  ice  or  contrary 
winds ; and  in  the  sense  of  destined,  when 
we  say  that  a ship  is  bound  for  Cadiz. 

Bodn'ty,  Lat.  bonitas,  Fr.  bonli.  A term 
used  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  to  signify 
a premium  paid  by  government,  1.  To 
producers,  exporters,  and  importers  of 
certain  articles ; 2.  To  owners  of  ves- 

sels engaged  in  certain  trades.  Most  of 
the  bounties  have  now  happily  ceased. 
The  term  is  still  retained  to  designate  the 
premium  offered  to  induce  men  to  enlist 
in  the  public  service. 

Boor'done'e.  In  heraldry,  the  same 
with  pomie  (q.v.). 

Bourgeois,  the  name  used  to  designate 
that  sort  of  printing  types  in  size  between 
long-primer  and  brevier.  The  word  is 
French. 

Boustrophe'don,  a sort  of  writing 
found  on  Greek  coins  and  inscriptions  of 
the  remotest  antiquity ; so  called  from 
j3cvf  and  o-T^octfittu,  because  the  lines  are 
so  disposed  as  to  succeed  each  other  like 
furrows  in  a ploughed  held. 

Bout,  in  agriculture,  is  one  turn  or 
course  of  a plough  in  ploughing  a ridge. 

Bou'tant.  In  architecture,  an  arc  bou- 
tant  is  an  arch  or  buttress  serving  to  sus- 
tain a vault,  and  which  is  itself  sustained 
by  some  strong  wall  or  massive  pile.  The 
word  is  Fr.,  from  bou  ter,  to  abut.  A pillar 
boutant  is  a large  chain  or  pile  of  stone 
made  to  support  a wall,  terrace,  or  vault. 

Boutk',  Fr.  for  bouted  or  abuted.  In  the 
manege,  a horse  is  said  to  be  boute,  when 
his  legs  are  in  a straight  line  from  the 
knee  to  the  coronet. 

Bou'vate,  an  ox-gate,  or  as  much  land 
as  an  ox  can  plough  in  a year  (Cowell  says 
28  acres).  'Written  in  law  Latin,  bovata, 
from  bot,bovis,  an  ox. 


Bovky  coal,  a name  given  to  wood-coal, 
from  its  having  been  found  abundantly  at 
Bovey  Heatlifield,  near  Exeter.  It  is 
also  called  brown  coal  and  brown  lignite. 

Bovi'd.e,  a tribe  of  ruminantia,of  which 
the  genus  Bos  is  the  type. 

Bc'vine,  Lat.  bovinus,  pertaining  to 
oxen,  cows,  &c.  The  epithet  is  applied 
to  all  the  quadrupeds  of  the  genus  Bos, 
called  accordingly  the  bovine  genus. 

Bow,  from  Teut.  boghen,  to  bend.  1.  An 
ancient  instrument  of  war  and  hunting, 
made  of  wood  or  other  elastic  matter, 
with  a string  fastened  to  each  end.  It  is 
of  two  kinds  : the  long-bow  and  the  cross- 
boiv,  arbalet  or  arbalest.  The  use  of  the 

bow  is  called  archery. 2.  A well-known 

implement,  by  means  of  which  the  tone 
is  produced  from  viols,  violins,  and  other 
musical  instruments  of  that  sort.  It  is 
made  of  a thin  staff  of  elastic  wood,  ta- 
pering slightly  till  it  reaches  the  lower 
end,  to  which  from  50  to  100  horse-hairs 
are  fastened,  and  with  which  the  bow  is 
strung.  At  the  upper  end  is  art'  orna- 
mented piece  of  wood  or  ivory,  called  the 
nut,  fastened  with  a screw,  which  serves 

to  regulate  the  tension  of  the  hairs. 

3.  A beam  of  wood  or  brass,  with  three 
screws,  that  governs  or  directs  a lath  of 
wood  or  steel  to  any  arc ; chiefly  used 
wherever  it  is  requisite  to  draw  large 

arcs. 4.  An  instrument  formerly  in  use 

for  taking  the  sun’s  altitude  at  sea. 5. 

An  instrument  used  : 1.  By  smiths  to 
turn  a drill;  2.  By  turners  for  turning 
small  articles  of  wood;  3.  By  hatters,  &c. 
for  breaking  fur,  wool,  and  cotton.  It  re- 
sembles the  archer’s  bow.  ( See  Drill- 

Bow). 6.  The  rounded  part  of  a ship’s 

side  forward,  beginning  where  the  planks 
arch  inwards,  and  terminating  where 
they  close  at  the  stem  or  prow.  Hence, 
among  seamen,  that  arc  of  the  horizon 
(not  exceeding  45°)  intercepted  between 
some  distant  object  and  that  point  of  the 
compass  which  is  right  ahead  is  said  to 
be  on  the  bow.  This  is  applicable  to  any 

object  within  tha* arc. The  bows  of  a 

saddle  are  the  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  arch- 
wise to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a horse’s 
back,  to  give  the  saddle  its  due  form,  and 

keep  it  tight. 8.  That  part  of  some 

buildings  which  projects  from  a straight 
wall,  most  commonly  of  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a cylinder,  though  it  has 
sometimes  three,  four,  or  five  vertical 
sides,  raised  from  a polygonal  plan,  or  a 
prism  so  disposed,  when  it  is  called  a 
canted  bow. 

Bow-comtasses  are  used  for  drawing 
small  circles  with  great  exactness. 

Bow'er,  in  nautical  language,  an  anchor 
carried  at  the  bow  of  a ship.  There  are 
generally  two  bowers,  called  the  first  and 
second,  great  and  little,  or  best  and  small. 
See  Anchor. 
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Bow'-grace,  ill  nautical  language,  a 
tame  or  composition  of  junk  laid  out  at 
he  sides,  stems,  or  bows  of  ships,  to  se- 
:ure  them  from  injury  by  ice. 

BowTune,  in  nautical  language,  a rope 
astened  near  the  middle  of  the  leech  or 
icrpendieular  edge  of  the  square-sails,  by 
ubordinate  parts  called  bridles,  and  used 
o keep  the  weather  edge  of  the  sail  tight 
orward  when  the  ship  is  close-hauled, 
'he  term  may  be  Armoric  bouline,  “a 
lanting  sail  to  receive  a side  wind;”  or 
IT.  bouline,  a tack,  from  bouliner. 

Bow'line-bridles,  the  ropes  by  which 
he  bowline  is  fastened  to  the  leech  of  the 
ail. 

Bow’-net,  a machine  for  catching  lob- 
ters  and  crawfish,  called  also  a bow-wlieel. 
t consists  of  two  round  wicker  baskets, 
lointed  at  the  end,  one  of  which  is  thrust 
uto  the  other,  and  at  the  mouth  is  a 
ittle  rim  bent  inwards. 

Bow  "sprit  ( bow  and  sprit,  q.  v.),  D.  boeg- 
priet,  Ban.  boug-sprid.  A large  spar 
rhich  projects  over  the  stem  of  a ship 
o carry  forward.  It  rests  obliquely  on 
he  head  of  the  main-stem,  and  has  its 
>wer  end  fastened  to  the  partners  of  the 
>remast. 

Box'-drain,  an  underground  drain  built 
f brick  and  stone,  and  possessing  a rect- 
ngular  section. 

Box'-hace,  to  veer  a ship  in  a particular 
tanner  when  it  is  impossible  to  tack. 
Boxing-off,  throwing  the  head  sails 
back,  to  force  the  ship’s  head  rapidly  off 
le  wind. 

Boxing  the  Compass,  repeating  all  the 
lints  in  their  regular  order. 

Box-tree,  the  Bums  sempervirens,  which 
rows  wild  in  several  parts  of  Britain, 
he  wood  is  yellow,  close-grained,  very 
lrd,  and  heavy ; it  cuts  better  than  any 
her  wood,  and  is  susceptible  of  a very 
le  polish.  Wood-cuts  are  engraved  on 
. It  is  mostly  imported  at  a duty  of  51. 
ir  ton. 

Box-wood,  properly  the  wood  of  the 
r-tree  (q.  v.),  but  applied  popularly  as  a 
ime  for  all  the  species  of  the  genus 
urns.  There  is  properly  only  one  species 
itive  of  Britain,  but  there  are  at  least 
t varieties  of  that  species.  See  Buxus. 
Botad',  in  fortification,  a ditch  covered 
ith  a parapet,  serving  as  a communica- 
>n  between  two  trenches.  The  term  is 
boyau,  a gut. 

Botu'na,  alargebut  harmless  American 
rpent.  It  is  black  and  slender,  and  has 
intolerable  smell. 

Bp.,  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  bishop. 
B qcadro,  a figure  in  written  music 
lied  in  French  B quarrt,  from  its  figure 
and  in  English  B natural  or  sharp,  in 
stinction  from  B mol,  or  fiat. 

B.  B..,  an  abbreviation  of  the  words 


Bancus  Regina,  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench. 

Bhac'cats  (bracca,  breeches) , when  the 
feet  of  birds  are  concealed  by  long  feathers 
descending  from  the  tibiae. 

Brace,  from  Cel.  braic,  brae,  the  arm. 
1.  In  architecture,  a piece  of  wood  framed 
in  with  bevel  joints,  serving  to  keep  the 
building  from  swerving  either  way.  It 
extends  like  an  arm  from  the  post  or  main 

timber. 2.  In  music,  a double  curve  at 

the  beginning  of  a stave. 3.  A thick 

strap  which  supports  a carriage  on  wheels. 

1.  A crooked  line  in  printing,  j 

connecting  two  or  more  lines  or  > 
words.  It  is  used  to  connect  triplets  ) 

in  poetry. 5.  In  nautical  language,  to 

brace  about  is  to  turn  the  yards  round  for 
the  contrary  tack ; to  brace  sharp  is  to 
cause  the  yards  to  have  the  smallest  pos- 
sible angle  with  the  keel ; to  brace  to  is  to 
check  or  ease  off  the  lee  braces,  and  round 
in  the  weather  ones,  to  assist  in  tacking. 

Braces,  plural  of  brace  (q.  v.).  1.  Nar- 
row fillets  or  bands  of  leather,  or  textile 
fabric,  which  pass  over  the  shoulders,  and 

support  the  pantaloons. 2.  In  nautical 

language,  ropes  belonging  to  all  the  yards 
of  a ship,  except  the  mizzen,  two  to  each 
yard,  reeved  through  blocks  which  are 
fastened  to  pendants,  seized  to  the  yard- 
arms, to  square  or  traverse  the  yards. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  pieces  of  iron 
which  are  used  as  supports,  such  as  of  the 

poop-lanterns,  &c. 3.  The  braces  of  a 

drum  are  the  cords  on  the  sides  of  it,  for 
tightening  the  heads  and  snares. 

Brachely'tra,  a family  of  pentamerous 
coleoptera,  having  only  a single  palpus  on 
each  maxilla,  or  four  in  ail,  including  the 
labial  pair.  The  name  is  composed  of 
/3ga%t/f,  short,  and  eXvr^ov,  a sheath. 
Brach'iate,  Lat.  brachiatus,  four-ranked, 
applied  to  stems,  &c.  of  plants  when 
they  divide  and  spread  in  four  directions, 
crossing  each  other  alternately  in  pairs. 

Bra'chio  is  used  in  compounding  the 
names  of  muscles,  &c.  of  the  arm  (bra- 
chium ). 

Bra'chioi.um,  a member,  of  an  instru- 
ment used  upon  astrolabes,  &e.,  some- 
times called  the  creeping  index.  It  is 
usually  made  of  brass,  with  several  j oints , 
that  the  end  or  point  may  be  set  to  any 
degree  of  the  astrolabe. 

Brachiopo'da,  a class  of  mollusca  pro- 
vided with  two  fleshy  arms  instead  of 
feet;  hence  the  name,  /3^oc.^;/a»,  an  arm, 
and  tray?,  a foot.  The  brachiopoda  aro 
all  bivalves,  and,  like  the  acephala,  have 
an  open  bilobe  mantle. 

Bra'chmans,  a sect  of  ancient  Indian 
philosophers.  The  brachmans  were  a 
branch  of  the  gymnosophists.  The  word 
is  also  written  Brachmins  and  Brahmins. 
They  took  their  title  from  Abraham,  whom 
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they  called  Brachma  and  Brama,  and  pre- 
tended to  imitate  the  life  of  the  patri- 
arch by  living  in  deserts. 

Bra'chycataleptic,  short,  and 

HXTatXrjVTizo;,  deficient.  In  Greek  and 
Batin  poetry,  a verse  wanting  two  sylla- 
bles to  complete  its  length. 

Brachyg'rapht,  stenography,  (2pci%vi, 
short,  and  y^ctcpco,  to  write. 

Brachypo'dicm,  the  false  brome-grass,  a 
genus  of  plants.  Triandria — Digynia. 
Named  from  p^ocxv;,  short,  and  xoZ;,  a 
foot,  from  the  sessile,  or  nearly  sessile, 
spikelets,  which,  with  the  terminal  awn, 
distinguish  this  genus  from  Bromus,  where 
the  two  British  plants  of  this  genus  had 
been  placed. 

Brachyp'terje,  a family  of  birds  of  the 
Palmipede  order,  having  the  legs  placed 
farther  back  than  in  any  other  birds, 
which  renders  walking  painful  to  them  ; 
and  having  but  feeble  powers  of  flight, 
which  renders  them  almost  exclusively 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
divers,  auks,  and  penguins  are  examples. 
The  name  is  from  Bpccru;,  short,  and 
frrt^oy,  a wing. 

Brachyp'terous,  short-winged,  be- 
longing to  the  Brachyptera  family  of  birds. 

Brachy'stochroxe,  short,  and 

X^ovost  time.  The  name  given  by  John 
Bernoulli  to  the  curve  which  possesses 
this  property,  that  a body  setting  out 
from  a given  point,  and  impelled  merely 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  will  arrive  at 
another  point  in  a shorter  time  by  mov- 
ing in  this  curve,  than  if  it  followed  any 
other  direction.  It  was  first  proposed  by 
Bernoulli  as  a challenge  to  other  mathe- 
maticians in  169G.  The  brachystochrone, 
or  curve  of  quickest  descent,  as  it  is 
otherwise  termed,  is  found  to  be  the  com- 
mon cycloid. 

Brachytj'ra,  a family  of  crustaceans, 
placed  by  Cuvier  in  the  order  Decapoda, 
and  constituting  the  genus  Cancer,  Lin. 
Name  from  short,  and  o'jpoc,,  a 

tail,  the  tail  being  shorter  than  the  trunk, 
in  which  the  Brachyura  differ  from  the 
M acroura. 

Brac'tea,  a Latin  word  meaning  a leaf 
of  gold  or  other  metal,  and  used  in  bo- 
tany to  denote  a little  leaf-like  appendage 
in  some  flowers,  lying  under  or  inter- 
spersed in  the  flower,  but  generally  differ- 
ent in  colour  from  the  true  leaves  of  the 
plant.  It  is  otherwise  called  a floral  leaf. 
The  term  is  sometimes  anglicised,  and 
written  bract. 

Brac'teate,  furnished  with  bracte®, 
bracted. 

Brac'teates,  thin  coins  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver, and  latterly  of  copper,  with  irregu- 
lar figures  stamped  upon  one  surface,  so 
that  the  impression  is  raised  upon  one 


side  and  depressed  on  the  other.  They 
were  circulated  in  great  quantities  under 
Otho  I.  of  Germany.  The  real  names  at 
the  time  they  were  in  circulation  were, 
denarius,  moneta,  obolus,  patmiugus. 

Brad,  a slender  sort  of  nail,  used  in 
joinery,  having  no  spreading  head,  as 
other  nails  have,  but  a small  projection 
on  one  side.  Of  this  sort  arc  joiners’  brads, 
used  for  hard  wainscots,  batten-brads,  for 
soft  wainscots ; bill-brads,  or  quarter  brads. 
used  in  floors.  AVhen  brads  are  used , it 
is  customary  to  drive  them  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  wood  with  a punch  and 
hammer,  and  fill  up  the  hole  with  putty, 
that  the  nailing  may  not  be  visible.  The 
term  is  from  Sax.  btleban,  to  join,  knit. 

Brad-awl,  that  is,  a broad-awl.  (See 
Awl.)  This  awl  is  used  cliiefly  for  piercing 
holes  for  brads. 

Bradvp'oda,  an  order  of  slow-moving 
animals  of  class  Mammalia,  and  including 
the  Bradypus  (sloth)  ,AIermecophaga  (ant- 
eaters),  Manis  (scaly-lizard  or  bangolini, 
Dasypus  (armadillo),  Omithorhynehus 
(duck-bill).  Name  from  ,2«a5vj,slow,  and 
■xoug,  foot.  The  Bradypoda,  Lin.  are 
mostly  comprehended  among  the  Edeti- 
tata,  Cuv. 

Brad'ypcs,  the  sloth.  An  American 
genus  of  animals  of  the  order  Bradypoda 
and  class  Mammalia.  Named  from  fioctoi/;, 
slow,  and  a foot.  They  are  placed 
by  Cuvier  in  his  order  Edentata  and  divi- 
sion tardigrada.  There  are  several  species, 
of  which  the  ai  (B.  tridactylus,  Lin.)  is 
the  most  celebrated;  F.  Cuvier  applies 
the  name  bradypus  to  those  species  only 
which  have  two  nails  to  the  fore-feet : the 
Choleepus,  Illig.,  of  which  there  is  only 
one  species  known,  the  unau  (B.  didac- 
tylus,  Lin.),  larger  than  the  ai. 

Brah'mans,  the  highest  of  the  four 
castes  of  Hindoos : they  form  the  learned 
or  sacerdotal  class.  Their  chief  privileges 
are,  reading  the  "Vedas  or  sacred  writings, 
instituting  sacrifices,  imparting  religious 
instruction,  asking  alms,  and  exemption 
from  capital  punishment. 

Braid,  a sort  of  narrow  textile  band  or 
tape  formed  by  plaiting  (Sax.  bjiehan, 
to  plait)  several  strands  together.  There 
must  be  at  least  3 strands,  but  as  many 
as  29  (and  perhaps  more)  are  sometimes 
employed.  Braid,  stay-laces,  and  up- 
holsterers’ cord  are  worked  by  means  of 
a machine  of  very  ingenious  construc- 
tion, called  the  braiditig-machinc  or  frame. 

Braik,  1 An  instrument  used  in  flax- 

Brake.  ) dressing,  to  brake  (break)  the 
wood  or  boon  of  the  stems,  and  loosen  it 
from  the  harl.  The  bott-hammer  (q.  v.) 
is  generally  employed  on  the  Continent 
instead  of  the  brake,  and  the  brake- 
machine  has  in  Britain  superseded  the 
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hand-brake.  The  essential  part  of  such 
machine  consists  in  several  deeply  fluted 
rollers  of  wood  or  iron,  whose  teeth  work 
into  each  other,  and  while  they  stretch 
out  the  flaxen  stalks  between  them,  they 
comminute  the  woody  parts,  and  effec- 
tually loosen  the  liarl. 

Brail,  Fr.  brayer,  a truss.  In  naviga- 
tion, brails  are  ropes  passing  through 
pulleys  on  the  mizzen-mast  and  yard,  and 
fastened  to  the  aftmost  leech  of  the  sail 
in  different  places,  to  truss  it  up  close. 
Also,  all  ropes  employed  to  haul  up  the 
bottoms,  lower  corners,  and  skirts  of  the 
other  great  sails,  for  the  more  ready 
furling  of  them.  To  brail  up  is  to  haul 
up  into  the  brails,  or  to  truss  up  with  the 
brails. 

Brain,  from  Sax.  bfieyne,  fervour. 
The  soft  whitish  mass  or  viscus  inclosed 
in  the  cranium.  It  is  composed  of  a 
cortical  substance,  which  is  external,  and 
a medullary  substance,  which  is  internal. 
The  first  is  reddish,  the  latter  wliite.  It 
is  divided  below  into  six  lobes,  and  above 
into  two  hemispheres,  whose  volumes  are 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  intelli- 
gence. It  is  moreover  divided  by  anato- 
mists into  two  principal  parts — the  cere- 
brum, which  occupies  in  man  the  higher 
part  of  the  head,  and  is  seven  or  eight 
:imes  larger  than  the  cerebellum,  lying 
behind  and  below  it. 

Brake.  1.  A machine  used  in  dressing 

lax  ( See  Bhaik.) 2.  A name  common 

to  all  the  plants  of  the  genus  Pteris  (q.  v.) 

3.  A baker’s  kneading- trough. 4.  A 

sharp  bit  or  snaffle. 5.  A machine  for 

ton  fining  refractory  horses  while  the 

smith  is  shoeing  them. 6.  A heavy 

4 arrow,  called  also  a drag,  and  used  only 

in  rough  ground. 7.  That  part  of  the 

tarriage  of  a moveable  battery  or  engine 

svhich  enables  it  to  turn  (Fairfax). 

j.  The  handle  of  a pump:  in  this  sense, 
ironi  Celtic,  braic,  the  arm. 

Bra'ma,  a genus  of  acanfhopterygious 
ishes,  placed  by  Cuvier  among  the  squam- 
pennes.  There  is  only  one  species  known, 
:he  Sparus  raii,  Bl.,  which  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean.  It  attains  a large  size,  is 
>f  a burnished  steel  colour,  and  is  excel- 
ent  food. 

Bra'mah,  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity 
Trimurti ) of  the  Hindus. — Bramah,  the 
:reator,  Vishnu,  the  redeemer,  and  Siva, 
;he  destroyer.  Bramah  means  “ know- 
edge  of  laws.” 

Bra'mah’s  Press.  See  Htdrostatic 
Press. 

BRAM'BLE,Sax.brisembel,aname  com- 
non  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Bubus. 
l here  are  13  British  species,  of  which  the 
flack  berry  or  common  bramble,  raspberry, 
lewberry,  stone-bramble  and  cloud-berry, 
ire  well  known. 


Branch,  from  Celtic,  braic,  the  arm,  a 

shoot.  1.  A shoot  of  a tree. 2.  Any 

part  extending  from  the  main  body  of  a 

thing,  as  a branch  of  an  artery. 3.  The 

branches  of  a bridle  are  the  two  pieces  ot 
bent  iron  which  bear  the  bit,  the  cross 

chains  and  the  curb. 4.  The  branches  oj 

ogives  are  the  arches  of  Gothic  vaults 
traversing  from  one  angle  to  another 
diagonally,  and  forming  a cross  between 
the  other  arches,  which  makes  the  sides 
of  the  square  of  which  these  arches  are 
diagonals. 

Branch'er,  in  falconry,  a young  hawk 
when  it  begins  to  leave  the  nest  and  take 
to  the  branches. 

BRANCH'iA,the  gill  of  a fish  (fiqayxo;). 
The  branchiae  of  fishes  are  filamentous 
organs  for  breathing  in  water.  The  term 
is  generally  used  in  the  plural,  like  lungs. 

Branchios'tegi,  an  order  of  fishes  in 
some  systems  of  ichthyology,  the  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  that  the  rays  of  the 
fins  are  of  a bony  substance.  Name  from 
P?cty%iet,  gills,  and  a-nyce,  to  cover.  The 
pipe-fish  and  sucker  are  examples. 

Branchios'tegi,  gill-covered,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Branchiostegi. 

BranchTfus,  the  Cancer  stagnalis,  Lin., 
an  animal  belonging  to  the  crustaceans, 
having  the  legs  reduced  to  soft  paddles, 
which  perform  the  double  office  of  lungs 
and  feet ; hence  the  name,  from  /S eocyyja, 
gills,  and  crov;,  a foot. 

Bran'dy,  an  ardent  spirit  distilled  from 
wine  and  the  husks  of  grapes,  hence 
called  by  the  Germans  brantewein,  by 
the  French,  brandevin,  by  the  Dutch, 
brandewyn,  the  root  of  which  words  is 
Teut.  branden,  to  boil,  distil.  Brandy  is 
prepared  in  most  of  the  wine  countries, 
but  the  French  brandy  is  the  best. 

Brankcr'sine,  the  herb  bear's  breech. 
The  name  is  applicable  to  all  the  species 
of  the  genus  Acanthus. 

Bran'lin,  a species  of  fish  of  the  sal- 
mon tribe,  called  in  some  places  the 
fingry,  from  certain  black  marks  on  each 
side  resembling  fingers. 

Brant,  a bird,  the  Anas  bernicla,  Gm., 
distinguished  from  the  common  geese  by 
a shorter  and  slenderer  bill,  the  edges  of 
which  conceal  the  extremities  of  the  la- 
mime.  It  is  thus  named  from  the  colour 
of  the  mantle,  which  is  brownish  grey,  as 
if  brant,  brent,  or  brint  (Sax.  bflCimail, 
to  burn.) 

Brass,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 
Fine  brass  is  nearly  two  parts  of  copper 
to  one  of  zinc ; but  the  proportions  are 
variable.  The  varieties  are  Prince’s  or 
Prince  Rupert’s  metal,  Mosaic  gold,  Bath 
metal,  button  metal  (platin),  red  brass 
(the  Tombak  of  some),  Dutch  foil,  pinch- 
beck, similor,  Mankcim  gold.  The  tern 
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iS  Sax.  bnaef,  but  the  root  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Brass  Colour,  for  staining  glass,  is 
prepared  by  exposing  thin  plates  of  brass 
upon  tiles  in  the  annealing  arch  {leer)  of 
a glass-house,  till  they  be  thoroughly 
oxidised  into  a black  powder.  This  pow- 
der being  mixed  with  glass  in  fusion, 
communicates  to  it  greens  of  various 
tints,  passing  into  turquoise.  Glass- 
maker’s  red  colour  is  similarly  prepared 
in  a reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  yel- 
low by  interstratifying  the  plates  with 
sulphur.  Colourmen  use  a powdered 
brass  imported  from  Germany,  to  imi- 
tate clear  or  gilt  brass  ; and  mix  copper 
■filings  with  red  ochre  or  bole,  to  produce 
their  bronze  tint. 

Bras'sage,  anciently  a sum  levied  to 
defray  the  expense  of  coinage,  taken  from 
the  real  value  of  the  coin. 

Bras'sart,  the  piece  of  metal  which 
protected  the  upper  arm,  between  the 
shoulder-piece  and  elbow. 

Brassed.  Copper  plates  and  rods  are 
often  brassed  externally  by  exposure  at  a 
high  temperature  to  the  fumes  of  zinc, 
and  afterwards  laminated  or  drawn. 

Brass  Foil,  Dutch  leaf,  called  knitter 
and  rauschgold  in  Germany,  is  made  from 
very  thin  sheet-brass  (rather  thin  plates 
of  copper  brassed ) beat  out  under  a ham- 
mer, worked  by  water  power  at  the  rate 
of  from  300  to  400  strokes  per  minute, 
from  40  to  80  leaves  being  laid  over  each 
other. 

Bras'sica,  a genus  of  plants,  mostly 
biennials,  but  some  annuals.  Tctradyna- 
mia  — Siliguosa.  Name  latinized  from 
Celtic  bresic,  a cabbage.  There  are  six 
British  species,  of  which  the  Navew, 
rape  or  cole-seed,  turnip.  Savoy,  and  gar- 
den cabbage,  are  well  known.  The  B. 
oleracea,  found  on  cliffs  by  the  sea,  in 
many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  is 
the  origin  of  our  garden  cabbage. 

Bravura  Air,  an  air  composed  to  en- 
able the  singer  to  show  his  skill  in  exe- 
cution by  additional  embellishments.  Bra- 
vura is  sometimes  used  for  the  style  of 
execution. 

Brazed,  a term  used  in  heraldry  to  de- 
note three  cheverons  clasping  one  another. 

Bra'zen-dish,  among  miners,  the  stan- 
dard by  which  the  other  dishes  are 
gauged. 

Brazilet'to,  an  inferior  species  of  Bra- 
zil wood  brought  from  Jamaica. 

Bkazil'-nuts,  or  chestnuts  of  Brazil,  the 
fruit  of  the  Juvia  ( Bertholletia  excclsa),  a 
majestic  tree  abounding  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oronoco,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Brazil.  The  nuts  are  triangular,  the  shell 
rough  and  hard,  and  of  a brownish  ash 
colour.  The  kernel  resembles  the  almond, 
but  tastes  like  the  common  hazel  nut, 
and  contains  much  oil,  which  may  be  ob- 


tained by  mere  expression.  The  nuts 
grow  in  clusters  of  from  20  to  50,  in  great 
ligneous  pericarps,  generally  of  the  size 
of  a child’s  head. 

Brazil'- wood.  This  name  is  common 
to  the  wood  of  every  species  of  the  genus 
Ctesalpinia.  The  best  is  that  afforded  by 
the  C.  echinata,  called  Pernambuco- wood. 
It  grows  in  the  Brazils,  the  Isle  of  France, 
Japan,  and  elsewhere.  The  C.  crista  af- 
fords wood  of  the  second  quality,  and  the 
C.  sappan,  of  the  third.  This  last  is  found 
in  Siam  and  Amboyna.  The  wood  of  all 
the  species  is  hard,  crooked,  and  full  of 
knots;  susceptible  of  a fine  polish,  and 
sinks  in  water.  It  is  pale  when  newly  cut, 
but  becomes  red  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  is  valuable  in  dyeing.  Its  price  in  Lon- 
don, exclusive  of  duty,  51.,  is  from  35Z.  to 
401.  per  ton. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that 
this  wood  derived  its  name  from  the 
country  in  which  it  is  chiefly  produced ; 
but  Dr.  Bancroft  ( Philosophy  of  Colours, 
vol.  ii. , p.  316),  has  shown  that  woods 
yielding  a red,  dye  were  called  Brazil 
woods  long  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  that  the  early  voy- 
agers gave  the  name  of  Brazil  to  that 
part  of  that  continent,  to  which  it  is 
still  applied,  from  their  having  ascer- 
tained that  it  abounded  in  such  woods. 
Braz'ino,  the  soldering  together  of 
edges  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  &c.  with  an 
alloy  consisting  of  brass  and  zinc ; some- 
times with  a little  tin  or  silver. 

Breach-battery.  (The  term  breach  is 
from  Sax.  bfteean,  to  break.)  A battery 
raised  against  a face  or  salient  angle  of  a 
bastion  or  ravelin,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  accessible  breach.  See  Battert. 

Bread,  the  principal  article  in  the  food 
of  most  civilised  nations.  It  is  a spongy 
mass,  formed  of  the  flour  or  meal  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  grain,  mixed  with  water 
and  yeast,  and  baked.  Dough  baked 
without  being  fermented  constitutes 
cakes  or  biscuits,  or  unleavened  bread. 
The  term  is  Sax.  bfteob,  from  bfteban, 
to  feed. 

Bread'-fruit,  the  fruit  of  the  Artoca  f- 
pus  incisa,  a large  tree  which  grows  wild 
in  Otaheite  and  other  South-Sea  Islands. 
The  fruit  is  a globular  berry,  of  a pale 
green  colour,  about  the  size  of  a child’s 
head.  It  contains  a white  fibrous  pulp, 
which  is  baked  by  the  natives,  and  eaten 
as  bread.  See  Artocarpus. 

Break,  from  Sax.  bfuecan,  frango. 
1.  In  nautical  language,  when  a ship  at 
anchor  is  in  a position  to  keep  clear  of 
the  anchor,  but  is  forced  by  wind  or  cur- 
rent out  of  that  position,  she  is  said  to 
break  her  sheer.  The  break  of  a deck  is 
the  part  where  it  terminates,  and  the  de- 
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scent  to  the  next  deck  below  commences. 

2.  Break  is  the  name  given  to  a light 

but  strong-built  carnage,  used  for  train- 
ing horses  to  gentle  draught. 3.  In 

architecture,  a break  is  a recess  or  shrink- 
ing back  of  a part  behind  its  ordinary 

range. 4.  In  printing,  the  short  lines 

which  end  paragraphs  are  called  breaks. 

Break'ers.  In  marine  language,  rocks 
which  lie  immediately  under  the  surface, 
and  break  the  waves  as  they  pass  over 
them ; also  the  billows  which  break 
against  the  rocks. 

Breaking  Bulk,  the  act  of  beginning 
to  unlade  a vessel,  or  of  discharging  the 
first  part  of  the  cargo. 

Breaking  Ground,  a military  term  for 
opening  the  trenches,  and  beginning  the 
works  for  a siege. 

Break-joint.  Among  masons,  one 
stone  placed  on  the  joint  of  two  stones  in 
the  course  below,  to  bind  the  work. 

Breaking  the  Line.  A naval  ma- 
noeuvre, by  which  the  assailant  cuts 
asunder  the  enemy’s  order  of  battle,  and 
places  one  part  of  the  hostile  fleet  be- 
tween two  fires. 

Break'water.  1.  A mole  at  the  en- 
trance of  a harbour,  to  diminish  the  force 
of  the  waves ; it  is  often  formed  by  sink- 
ing the  hull  of  an  old  vessel. 2.  A small 

buoy  fastened  to  a large  one,  when  the 
rope  of  the  latter  is  not  long  enough  to 
reach  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Bkeam'ing,  burning  off  the  filth,  such 
as  grass,  ooze,  shells,  and  sea-weed, 
from  a ship’s  bottom.  It  is  performed  by 
kindling  furze,  &c.  under  the  bottom, 
which  loosens  and  melts  the  pitch,  and 
brings  it  off,  with  whatever  filth  may  be 
adhering. 

Breast-casket,  one  of  the  largest  and 
longest  of  the  caskets  or  strings  on  the 
middle  of  the  yard  of  a ship. 

Breast'fast,  a large  rope  to  confine  a 
ship  sidewise  to  a wharf  or  quay. 

Breast-hooks,  thick  pieces  of  timber 
olaced  directly  across  the  stem  of  a ship, 
:o  strengthen  the  fore  part,  and  unite  the 
lows  on  each  side. 

Breastplate.  1.  A strap  that  runs 
icross  a horse’s  breast,  from  one  side  of 

fie  saddle  to  the  other. 2.  Armour  for 

he  breast. 3.  A part  of  the  vestment 

>f  the  Jewish  high-priest,  consisting  of  a 
bided  piece  of  richly  embroidered  stuff,  of 
vhich  the  ephod  was  made. 

Breast-plough,  a turf-spade  driven 
brward  by  the  hands,  placed  opposite  the 
>reast. 

Breast- RQpr.s.  In  ships,  those  ropes 
lsed  to  fasten  the  yards  to  the  parrels, 
ind  with  the  parrels  to  hold  the  yards  fast 
a the  mast ; more  commonly  called 
tarrel-ropes. 

Brea»t-summer.  See  Bressummer. 

Eseast-wheel,  a water-wheel  which 


receives  the  water  at  about  half  its 
height,  or  at  the  level  of  the  axis. 

Breast-work,  a military  term  for 
works  thrown  up  to  afford  protection 
against  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  Breast- 
works are  usually  made  of  earth. 

Brec'cia,  anltalian  term  used  by  mine- 
ralogists, &c.  to  designate  such  rocky 
masses  as  consist  of  angular  fragments 
united  by  a common  cement.  When  the 
fragments  are  rounded,  the  conglomerate 
is  called  pudding-stone,  from  a fancied  re- 
semblance to  plum-pudding.  Concrete  is 
a factitious  breccia  or  pudding-stone. 

Breech.  1.  The  hinder  part  of  a gun, 

from  the  cascabel  to  the  bore. 2.  The 

knee-timber  in  a ship. 

Breech'ixg,  a rope  used  to  secure  the 
cannon  of  a ship-of-war,  and  prevent 
them  from  recoiling  too  much  when  dis- 
charged. Named  from  its  being  passed 
round  the  breech  or  hinder  part  of  the  gun. 

Breeze,  Fr.  brise,  Bel.  breeze.  1.  A 
shifting  wind  that  blows  from  the  sea 
and  land  alternately  for  a certain  time, 
and  is  in  some  degree  regular  in  its  alter- 
nations. The  wind  from  the  sea  is  called 
a sea-breeze,  that  from  the  land  is  a land- 
breeze.  The  first  blows  during  day,  ana 

the  latter  during  night. 2.  Small  ashes 

and  cinders  made  use  of  instead  of  coals 

in  the  burning  of  bricks. 3.  The  name 

of  the  horse,  gad,  or  breeze  fly.  The  latter 
has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  sound 
made  by  its  wings.  It  is  from  Sax.  briose, 
from  Gothic  bry,  a point  or  sting. 

Bre'hon,  an  ancient  Irish  magistrate. 
Each  tribe  had  one  brehon,  whose  judg- 
ments were  given  in  the  open  air  on  the 
tops  of  hills.  This  account^  for  the  many 
brehon-chairs  throughout  the  country.  The 
office  was  abolished  under  Edwai-u  III. 

Bre'hon-laws,  the  ancient  unwritten 
laws  of  Ireland,  administered  by  the 
brehons. 

Bren'nage,  from  bran.  In  old  law,  a 
tribute  paid  by  tenants  in  lieu  of  bran, 
which  they  were  required  to  furnish  for 
their  lords’  hounds. 

Bres'summer,  1 A lentel  beam  in  the 

Brest'-summer.  j exterior  wall  of  a 
building,  principally  over  shop- windows, 
to  sustain  the  superincumbent  part  of  the 
wall.  Bressummers  are  commonly  sup- 
ported by  iron  or  wooden  pillars.  Sea 
Summer. 

Bretes'se,  in  heraldry,  a line  embattled 
on  both  sides. 

Bret'tices,  in  coal  mines,  wooden  planks 
to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  the  strata. 

Breve,  from  brevis,  short.  The  name 
of  a note  in  music  of  the  third  degree  ot 
length,  and  formerly  of  a square  form,  as 
H ; but  now  of  an  oval  form,  with  a per- 
pendicular line  on  each  side  to  the  stave, 
thus,  |o| * Tho  breve  without  a dot 
M 
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.jitter  it  is  equal  to  4 minims  and  is  called 
imperfect;  but  when  dotted,  it  is  equal  to 
6 minims,  and  is  called  perfect,  this  being 
three-eighths  of  a large,  and  the  greatest 
length  it  can  assume. 

Brev'et,  a term  borrowed  from  the 
French,  in  which  it  signifies  a royal  act 
granting  some  favour  or  privilege,  and 
applied  in  Britain  and  America  to  nominal 
rank  in  the  army  higher  than  that  for 
which  pay  is  received. 

Bre'viary,  the  book  containing  the 
daily  service  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
matins,  lauds,  prime,  third,  sixth,  nones, 
and  vespers.  Named  breviarutn,  of  brevis, 
short. 

Brevi'ator.  See  Abbreviator. 

Brevi'er,  a size  of  types  for  letter-press 
printing,  smaller  than  bourgeois  and 
larger  than  minion. 

Brbv'iped,  a fowl  having  short  legs — 
brevis  and  pcs.  The  martinet  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Brevipen'nes  ( brevis  and  penna).  The 
name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a family  of  birds 
of  the  grallic  order,  distinguished  by  the 
shortness  of  the  wings  which  renders 
tight  impossible.  The  ostrich  and  casso- 
wary are  examples. 

Bricia'ni,  a military  order  instituted 
by  St.  Bridget,  Qneen  of  Sweden;  also 
the  members  of  this  order. 

Brick,  Teut.  bribe.  A sort  of  factitious 
stone,  composed  of  an  argillaceous  earth 
tempered  and  formed  in  moulds,  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  finally  burnt  to  a proper 
degree  of  hardness  in  a clamp  or  kiln. 
The  different  kinds  of  bricks  made  in 
Fngland  are  principally  place  bricks  and 
stocks,  gray  .and  red  bricks,  marl-facing 
bricks,  and  cutting  bricks.  The  place 
tricks  and  stocks  are  used  in  common 
v/alling.  The  marls,  which  are  su- 
perior to  the  stocks,  are  of  a fine  yellow 
colour,  and  are  used  in  the  outside  of 
buildings.  The  cutting  bricks  are  the 
taest  kind  of  the  marl  and  red  brick6, 
and  are  used  in  arches  over  windows 
attd  doors,  being  rubbed  to  a centre  and 
gfruged  to  a height. 

3rick-nog'ging,  brick-work  carried  up 
and  filled  in  between  timber-framing. 

Brick-trimmer,  an  arch  abutting 
against  the  wooden- trimmer  in  front  of  a 
fire-  place,  to  guard  against  accidents  by 
lire. 

Bridge,  Sax.  brigge.  A structure  of 
masonry,  carpentry,  or  iron- work,  built 
over  a river,  canal,  or  valley,  for  the  con- 
venience of  passing  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  extreme  supports  of  a bridge, 
whether  it  have  one  arch  or  a series  of 
arches  (see  Arch),  are  called  abutments  or 
butments ; the  parts  between  the  arches 
are  called  piers  or  pillars ; and  the  fences 
oi\  the  aide  of  the  bridge-way,  for  pre- 
venting the  passenger*  from  falling  over 


the  bridge,  are  called  parapets.  Bridges 
have  various  names  according  to  the  mono 
of  structure,  materials  composing  them, 
and  the  particular  uses  for  which  they 
are  designed.  A draw-bridge  is  one  made 
with  hinges,  and  may  be  raised,  or  opened 
and  lowered,  or  shut  at  pleasure.  A.  fly- 
bridge  is  made  of  pontoons,  light-boats, 
hollow-beams,  empty  casks,  and  the  like, 
for  the  passage  of  armies.  This  name  is 
also  given  to  a kind  of  ferry-boat  con- 
structed so  as  to  resemble  above  the  road- 
way of  a bridge,  and  in  such  a manner  as 
to  be  readily  moved  from  one  side  of  a 
river  to  the  other  by  means  of  a chain- 
cable.  Pendent -bridges  or  suspension- 
bridges,  are  supported  on  strong  iron 
chains  or  rods,  hanging  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  arch  from  one  point  of  support 
to  another.  Floating-bridges  are  stationary 
rafts  of  timber  extending  from  one  shore 
to  the  other,  and  may  either  be  perman- 
ent, or,  like  the  military  fly-bridge,  may 
be  erected  for  the  special  occasion. — - 
Bridge  is  also  the  name  of  several  thing3 
similar  in  figure  to  a bridge,  as  the  bridgs 
of  the  nose,  the  cartilage  which  separates 
the  nostrils;  the  bridge  of  a violin,  the 
perpendicular  piece  of  board  which  sup  • 
ports  the  strings.  Gunners  also  use  the 
word  bridge,  to  denote  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  which  go  between  the  transums  of  a 
gun-carriage,  on  which  the  bed  rests. 

Bridge-over,  in  carpentry,  when  any 
number  of  parallel  timbers  have  another 
piece  of  timber  fixed  over  them  in  a trans- 
verse direction,  then  the  transverse  piece 
is  said  to  bridge-over  the  pieces  which  are 
parallel ; e.  g.  the  common  rafters,  in 
framed  roofing,  bridge-over  the  purlins. 

Bridge'-stone,  a stone  laid  in  a hori- 
zontal direction  over  an  area,  extending 
from  the  pavement  to  the  entrance-door 
of  a house,  and  not  supported  by  an  arch. 

Bridg'ing-  floors,  floors  in  which 
bridging-joists  are  used.  See  Naked- 
flooring. 

Bridg'ing-joists,  pieces  of  timber  or 
joists  in  naked-flooring,  extending  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  girder,  and  sup- 
ported by  beams  called  binding-joists.  It 
is  to  the  bridging-joists  that  the  flooring 
is  nailed. 

Bridg'ing  - pieces.  See  Straining  - 
pieces  and  Strutting-pieces. 

Bri'dle,  Sax.  bridel.  1.  That  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a horse’s  head  which  serves 
to  guide  the  animal.  The  principal  parts 
are  the  bit  or  snaffle  which  goes  into  the 
horse’s  mouth ; the  headstall,  which  is 
the  leather  that  goes  round  the  head; 
the  fillet,  that  lies  over  the  forehead; 
the  throat-band , which  buttons  under  the 
throat ; the  reins  which  the  rider  holds , 
the  ?iose-band,  buckled  under  the  cheeks ; 
the  trench,  the  cavcson,  the  martingal,  and 
the  chaff-halter. 3.  A short  piece  of 
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:able  "well  served  attached  to  a swivel  or 
i chain,  laid  in  a harbour,  and  the  upper 
(lid  drawn  into  a ship  and  secured  to  the 
ritts.  The  use  is  to  enable  a ship  when 
noored  to  veer  with  the  wind  and  tide. 

Brief,  Fr.  bref,  from  Lat.  brevis,  short, 
n law,  a client’s  case  made  out  for  the 
nstruction  of  counsel  on  a trial.  Also  a 
vrit  summoning  a person  to  answer  to 
in  action.— In  Scots  law,  a writ  from  the 
Ihancery,  directed  to  any  judge  ordinary, 
(ommanding  and  authorising  that  judge 
o call  a jury  to  inquire,  and  upon  their 
•erdict  to  pronounce  sentence — An  apos- 
olical  brief  is  a written  message  of  the 
Pope  addressed  to  a prince  or  other  magis- 
rate  respecting  matters  of  public  con- 
:em.  Such  briefs  ( brevia ) are  written  on 
>aper,  and  sealed  with  the  fisher’s  ring 
n red  wax.  A bull  is  more  formal,  being 
vritten  on  parchment,  and  sealed  with 
cad  or  green  wax,  and  subscribed  with 
he  Pope’s  name,  whereas  the  name  of 
:he  secretary  only  is  appended  to  the 
irief. 

Brio,  Brig'antin-e,  a square-rigged 
ressel  with  two  masts.  The  term  is  dif- 
ferently applied  bv  the  mariners  of  differ- 
ent countries.  The  uncontractod  term 
rigantine  is  used,  especially  in  the  Medi- 
erranean,  to  denote  a light,  flat,  open 
essel,  with  10  or  15  oars  on  a side,  having 
Iso  sails,  and  carrying  upwards  of  100 
len.  Such  vessels  have  been  much  used 
ir  piracy ; whence  the  name,  from  bri- 
and,  a freebooter. 

Biug'a.de,  a division  of  troops  of  any 
ind,  commanded  by  a brigadier.  A bri- 
ade  of  horse  consists  of  eight  or  ten 
juadrons  ; a brigade  of  infantry  of  four, 
ve,  or  six  battalions.  The  term  appears 
) have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by 
ie  Moors,  but  the  root  is  not  ascertained. 
Brigade'-m  a'jor,  an  officer  appointed  by 
brigadier  to  assist  in  the  management 
f his  brigade. 

Brigadi'er,  the  general  officer  who  has 
jmmand  of  a brigade.  He  is  in  rank 
ext  below  a major-general. 
Brig'andine,  a kind  of  defensive  ar- 
Lour,  consisting  of  thin,  jointed  scales  of 
iate,  pliant  and  easy  to  the  body.  It  is 
ot  now  used. 

Bril'lante,  an  Italian  term,  from  bril- 
re.  Used  in  musical  compositions,  to 
gnify  that  the  notes  are  to  be  played  in 
lively  or  sprightly  manner. 

Brii/liant.  a diamond  cut  so  as  to  re- 
act the  light,  and  display  great  brilli- 
lcy.  Fr.  from  brillcr,  to  sparkle. 
Brined.  In  conchology , streaked. 
Bring-to.  In  yiautical  language,  to  check 
vessel’s  course  when  advancing,  by 
Tanging  the  sails  so  that  they  shall 
mnteract  each  other,  and  keep  her 
sarly  stationary.  She  is  then  said  to 
i-U. 


Bris'tle-grass,  a name  common  to  all 
the  grasses  of  the  genus  Setaria. 

Bris'tles,  the  strong  hairs  growing  on 
the  back  of  the  boar,  extensively  used 
by  brushmakers,  shoemakers,  &c.  Th6 
tennis  Sax.  bristl  or  byrst,  primarily  a 
shoot. 

Bris'tol-stone,  1 rock-crystal,  fine 
Bris'toe-di'amond,  j specimens  of  which 
are  found  in  the  rocks  near  Bristol.  They 
are  pure  silica,  crystallised  in  six-sided 
prisms,  and  terminated  by  six-sided 
pyramids. 

BRis'TOL-wATER,the  water  of  a thermal 
and  slightly  acidulous  spring  situated 
about  a mile  below  Bristol. 

Brit'ish  Gum,  starch  altered  by  a slight 
calcination,  whereby  it  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance, and  acquires  the  properties  of 
gum.  Made  into  a paste  with  water,  it  is 
used  by  calico-printers  to  thicken  their 
colours. 

Bri'za,  the  quaking-grass.  A genus  of 
European  grasses.  Triandria — Digynia. 
Name,  some  kind  of  com  some- 

what like  spelt.  There  are  two  British 
species,  the  great  and  small. 

Brize,  an  agricultural  name  for  ground 
that  has  been  long  untilled. 

Broach.  To  broach,  among  masons, 
means  to  rough-hew.  Broaehed-stones  are 
thus  distinguished  from  ashlar  or  polished 
work. 

Broach-to.  In  navigation,  to  incline 
suddenly  to  windward  of  the  ship's 
course,  when  she  sails  with  a large  wind : 
or,  when  she  sails  directly  before  the 
wind,  to  deviate  suddenly  from  the  ship’s 
line  of  course,  and  bring  her  side  to  wind- 
ward, and  thereby  expose  her  to  the 
danger  of  oversetting. 

Broad-cast.  Among  farmers,  when 
seed  is  sown  by  casting  it  athwart  the 
ridges  or  grounds,  it  is  said  to  be  sown 
broad-cast,  in  distinction  from  the  mode 
of  sowing  in  drills. 

Broad'piece,  a denomination  of  some 
English  gold  pieces,  broader  than  a 
guinea,  especially  Caroluses  and  Jaco- 
buses. 

Broad'-seal,  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 

Broad'-side.  1.  In  a naval  engagement, 
a discharge  of  all  the  guns  of  one  side  of 
a ship,  above  and  below,  at  the  same 

instant. 2.  The  side  of  a ship  above 

the  water,  from  the  bow  to  the  quarter. 

3.  In  printing,  a sheet  of  pappr 

printed  on  one  side  only,  and  that  side 
making  a single  page. 

Broca'de,  a silk  stuff  variegated  with 
gold  and  silver,  or  raised  and  enriched 
with  flowers,  foliage,  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  name  is  Spaniel,  brocado,  as 
the  manufacture  originally  was.  The  root 
is  probably  broche,  the  instrument  used  in 
embroidery. 
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Broc'ard,  an  old  Scotch  forensic  term, 
denoting  the  first  elements  or  maxims  of 
the  law.  Sp.  brocardico,  a maxim  of 
law. 

Broc'coli,  a species  of  cabbage  (Brns- 
sica  Italica).  The  name  is  Fr.,  from  Ital. 
broccolo,  sprout. 

Broche,  a narrow-pointed  chisel,  used 
by  masons  in  hewing  stones.  The  term 

is  usually  written  broach. 2.  A fish,  a 

species  of  lutjan. 

Brouk'et,  a hart  of  the  third  year,  a 
hind  of  the  same  year  is  termed  a brocket's 
lister  The  word  is  dim.  of  Sax.  broc, 
wildling,  and  is  sometimes  written  brock. 
The  French  write  brocard. 

Bros,  a pointed  steel  instrument  fixed 
into  a handle,  used  by  joiners  to  make 
holes  for  nails  in  soft  wood.  Boot,  brog, 
to  pierce. 

Bro'xenbacked,  the  state  of  a ship 
"when  so  weakened  in  her  frame  as  to 
droop  at  each  end. 

Bro'ken-wix'ued,  a disease  in  horses 
often  accompanied  with  a preternatural 
enlargement  of  the  lungs  and  heart. 

Bi'c'ker,  a person  employed  as  a mid- 
dleman to  transact  business  between  mer- 
chants or  individuals.  Brokers  are  di- 
vided into  classes ; as  bill  or  exchange 
brokers,  stock-brokers,  ship  and  insur- 
ance brokers,  pawn-brokers,  and  brokers 
simply  so  called,  or  those  who  sell  or  ap- 
praise household  furniture  distrained  for 
rent.  The  term  is  from  Sax.  brucan, 
Germ,  brauchcn,  to  employ. 

Bror'erage,  the  commission,  reward, 
or  per  centage  paid  to  brokers  on  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  bills,  stock,  merehandisa, 
for  effecting  insurance,  or  doing  o tiler 
business. 

Brome-Ghass,  a name  common  to  all 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Bromus. 

Brome'i.ia,  a genus  of  American  peren- 
nials. Hcxandria — Monogynia.  Named 
in  honour  of  O.  Bromel.  The  pine  apple 
was  formerly  placed  in\  this  genus  under 
the  name  of  B.  ananas,  but  it  is  now  re- 
ferred to  the  new  genus  Ananassa. 

Broke  lia'ce.e,  a natural  family  of 
monocotyledonous  plants,  of  which  the 
genus  Brotnelia  is  the  type. 

Bro'mic  Acid,  an  acid  analogous  to  the 
chloric  and  iodic  acids. 

Bromide,  a combination  of  bromine 
with  a metallic  base ; e.  g.,  bromide  of 
potassium. 

Bro'mine,  one  of  the  arclueal  elements, 
which  being  developed  from  its  combi- 
nations at  the  positive  pole  of  the  voltaic 
circle,  has  been  therefore  deemed  to  be 
idio-electro-positive,  like  oxygen  and 
chlorine,  which  last  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles in  smell , hence  its  name  from  (3{£fxx>{  , 
fa  tor.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a 
liquid  of  a dark  brown  colour  in  mass. 


but  of  a hyacinth  red  in  layers.  It  occurs 
in  various  saline  springs  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  but  is  usually  prepared  from 
bittern.  It  congeals  at  4"  Fahrenheit. 

Bro'mus,  the  brome-grass,  a genus,  Tri- 
andrui — Bigynia.  Name,  (iewfxoi , a spe- 
cies of  oat  (fieoiujx,  food).  There  are  12 
British  species  of  Brome-grass. 

Bron'chia,  the  tubes  of  the  throat  into 
which  the  trachea  divides.  /3 ^oyyoi,  the 
throat. 

Bronchi'tis,  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  bronchi  (bronchial  tubes). 

Bron'chius  Mu'sculcs,  the  sterno-thy- 
roideus  muscle. 

Bronchoce'le,  goitre,  Derbyshire-neck  •, 
called  also  tracheocele  and  bronchial 
hernia  ; a tumour  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  formed  by  an  indolent  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland  ; /3 °oyy_os,  the  wind- 
pipe, and  y.yf.Y,,  a tumour. 

B ron  coph'ont  , f rom  fieoyx6’ , th  e wind  - 
pipe,  and  the  voice  ; the  sound  of 

the  voice  as  heard  by  applying  the  ste- 
thoscope over  a large  bronchial  tube. 

BROu'cHo-PsECMo'NiA.aform  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  which  commences  in 
the  bronchial  membrane,  and  afterwards 
involves  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 

Bronchot'omy , from  , the  wind- 

pipe, and  Tiu-vaj,  to  cut.  A surgical  ope- 
ration, in  which  an  incision  is  made  into 
the  larynx  or  trachea,  to  afford  a passage 
for  the  air  into  and  out  of  the  lungs,  when 
any  obstruction  is  offered  to  the  same  of 
passing  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  as 
when  any  foreign  body  has  fallen  into 
the  trachea.  The  operation  is  called  Tra- 
cheotomy when  the  opening  is  made  into 
the  trachea,  and  Laryngotomy  when  the 
opening  is  made  into  the  larynx. 

Bron'tolite,  thunder-stone  (jS £orrr„ 
thunder,  and  aiOo;,  stone). 

Bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper,  With  a small 
proportion  of  tin : a little  zinc  and  lead 
are  sometimes  added.  It  is  harder  than 
copper,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  statues, 
cannon,  bells,  and  other  articles,  in  all  of 
which  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
vary.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word 

is  browned. 2.  A colour  prepared  for 

the  purpose  of  imitating  bronze. 3. 

Among  archteologists , a bronze  is  any  work 
of  art  cast  in  bronze ; at  present,  any 

bronze  statue. i.  Among  medallists, 

any  copper  medal. 

Bron'zino,  the  art  of  giving  to  objects 
of  wood,  plaster,  &c.,  such  a surface  as 
makes  them  appear  as  if  made  of  bronze. 
The  term  is  sometimes  extended  to  the 
production  of  a metallic  appearance  of 
any  kind  upon  such  objects. 

Brox'zing  Salt,  chloride  or  butter  of 
antimony,  is  so  called  from  its  being  em- 
ployed in  the  process  of  browning. 
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Brooch,  a painting  all  of  one  colour. 
Broom.  The  common  broom,  a well- 
known  shrub  in  Britain,  is  the  Cytisus 
tecparius,  De  Cand.,  or  the  Spartium  sco- 
parium,  Eng.  Bot.  The  Spanish  broom,  an 
ornamental  flowTering  shrub,  common  in 
English  gardens,  and  exceedingly  plenti- 
ful in  some  parts  of  Spain,  where  many 
articles  are  manufactured  from  its  twigs 
and  bark,  is  the  Spartium  jtmceum  of  bo- 
tanists. The  word  broom  is  Sax.  brum, 
the  root  of  bramble,  and  is  now  the  name 
of  a besom  for  sweeping  floors  ; besoms 
being  originally  made,  as  they  still  are 
for  various  coarser  uses,  of  the  broom- 
plant,  though  heath  is  now  often  used 
for  the  purpose. 

Broom'-Coon,  the  yellow-seeded  Indian 
millet  ( Holcus  saccharatus) , an  annual 
plant  peculiar  to  warm  climates.  It  bears 
a head  of  which  brooms  are  made. 

Broom'-Rafe,  a name  common  to  all 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Orobanche,  be- 
cause the  roots,  being  often  attached  to 
broom  and  furze,  and  other  leguminosae, 
are  supposed  to  injure  them. 

Bros'imum,  a genus  of  arborescent 
plants  common  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  Dicccia  — Monandria. 
Named  from  p^cutn/xos,  eatable.  The 
Bread-nut  tree,  the  Milk- -wood  tree,  and 
the  Cow-tree  are  species  of  this  genus. 

Brotherhood  of  God,  an  association 
formed  in  the  12th  century  in  Guienne, 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  war.  The 
nembers  took  an  oath  to  be  reconciled  to 
heir  enemies,  and  to  attack  all  who  should 
•efuse  to  lay  dowrn  their  arms. 

Brow'- antler.  1.  The  first  start  that 

jrows  on  a deer’s  head. 2.  The  branch 

)f  a deer’s  horn  next  the  tail. 

Brown,  Sax.  brun.  A dusky  colour 
nelining  to  redness ; but  the  shades  are 
'arious,  as  Spanish  -brown,  Loudon- 
irown,  clove-brown,  and  tawny-brown. 
Irown  is  obtained  by  admixture  of  red, 
ilack,  and  yellow. 

Brown-bill,  a weapon  formerly  used 
y English  foot  soldiers. 

Brown'ea,  a genus  of  plants.  Monadel- 
hia — Decandria. 

Browning,  a process  by  which  the  sur- 
ice  of  several  articles  of  iron  acquires  a 
billing  brown  lustre.  It  is  chiefly  em- 
loyed  for  the  barrels  of  fowling-pieces 
nd  soldiers’  rifles,  to  conceal  the  fire- 
rms  from  the  game  and  the  enemy.  The 
laterial  commonly  employed  to  produce 
bis  colour  is  the  chloride  ( butter ) of  an- 
imony,  called,  from  its  uses  in  purposes 
f this  kind,  bronzing  salt. 

Brovn'ists,  a religious  sect,  the  Inde- 
endents,  so  called  from  their  founder 
Lobert  Brown. 

Brown-spar,  a magnesian  carbonate  of 
me,  tinged  by  oxide  of  iron  and  man- 
ancse. 


Brow-fost,  a name  given  by  builder?, 
to  a beam  that  goes  across  a building. 

Brc'cea,  a genus  of  shrubby  trees. 
Dioecia — Tetrandria.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies, natives  of  Abyssinia  and  Sumatra. 
The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  the  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  who 
first  brought  the  seeds  of  the  Abyssinian 
species  {B.  ferruginea ) into  Europe. 

Bru'cia,  1 a vegetable  alkali  obtained 

Bru'cine,  f from  the  false  Angustura 
bark  (the  bark  of  the  Brucea  pseudo-fer~ 
i-uginea) ; hence  its  name. 

Bru'cite,  a mineral  of  a pale  brown 
colour  (often),  and  called  also  chondrodite 
and  hemiprismatic  chrysolite.  It  was 
named  Brucite,  after  Mr.  Bruce,  an 
American  mineralogist.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  magnesia  and  silica,  coloured  with 
oxide  of  iron. 

Brcis'er,  a concave  tool  used  in  grind- 
ing the  specula  of  telescopes. 

BrctsNvort,  a species  of  soapwort,  the 
Saponaria  officinalis,  supposed  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  the  ewe  of  bruises  of  the  flesh. 

Brdmai're,  in  the  French  revolutionary 
calendar,  the  foggy  month  (November), 
— brume,  fog. 

Bruns'wick-green,  a pigment  composed 
of  carbonate  of  copper,  with  chalk  or 
lime,  and  sometimes  a little  magnesia  or 
ammonia.  It  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
ammonia  to  sulphate  of  copper  and  alum. 
It  is  called  also  Bremen. 

Brush'-wheels,  wheels  sometimes  used 
in  light  machinery,  to  turn  each  other  by 
means  of  bristles  or  brushes  fixed  to  their 
circumference. 

Brd'ta,  the  second  order  of  Mammalia 
in  the  Linnaean  system  of  zoology,  com- 
prehending those  animals  which  have  no 
front  teeth  in  either  jaw,  as  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  walrus,  sloth,  &c. 

Brute'-weight,  gross- weight,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  net- weight. 

Bryo'nia,  the  Bryony:  an  extensive 
genus  of  plants.  Monoecia — Syngenesia. 
Name  from  to  shoot,  in  ailusion  to 

its  rapid  growth.  The  B.  dioica,  Jacq.,  a 
perennial  found  in  thickets,  is  the  only 
English  species.  Flowers  dioecious ; ber- 
ries red. 

Bu'bo,  a swelling  of  a lymphatic  gland, 
particularly  of  the  groin  (f3ou£ajv)  or 
axilla.  The  root  of  the  word  is  Hefo. 
bobo,  which  is  a reduplicate  of  the  verb 
boe,  to  swell. 

Bo'bon  , a genus  of  umbelliferous  plants. 
Pcntandria — Digynia.  Name  from  SovQojv, 
the  groin,  because  one  of  its  species,  the 
Macedonian  parsley  (B.macedonicum),  was 
supposed  to  cure  swellings  (bubos)  there. 

Bubonoce'le,  inguinal  hernia,  from 
fiouScov,  the  groin,  and  xr,\vi,  a tumour. 

Bubonorex'is,  ) from  pou£wv,  the  groin, 

BnBoNORix'iF,  1 and  eijfyf,  a cup  turn. 
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A bubonocele,  accompanied  with  a divi- 
sion of  the  peritoneum. 

Bucao,  a species  of  owl  of  the  Philip- 
pine isles.  It  resembles  the  peacock  in 
size,  has  beautiful  plumage,  and  utters  a 
hideous  nocturnal  scream. 

Bnc'ca;  Lo ric'at.-e,  mailed- cheeks.  A 
family  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes,  to 
which  the  singular  appearance  of  the 
head,  variously  mailed  and  protected, 
gives  a peculiar  aspect,  that  has  always 
caused  them  to  be  arranged  in  special 
genera,  although  they  have  many  close 
affinities  with  the  perches.  The  flying- 
fishes  are  examples  of  this  tribe. 

Buc'canee'rs,  Fr.  boucanier  The  pirates 
who  infested  the  coasts  of  the  "West  In- 
dies and  South  America  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries. 

Bcccel'la,  an  old  name  for  a polypus  in 
tfc  s * nse,  formerly  believed  to  grow  from 
tha  c\e-  k (bucca). 

Be ... t lla'tion,  buccellalio.  A mode  of 
atcp.il'g  haemorrhage,  by  applying  lint 
upon  'tie  vein  or  artery. 

B >!  cina,  an  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  trumpet  kind,  the  sound  of 
which  was  called  buccinus,  and  the  player 
buccinator. 

Buccinator,  a trumpeter  (povxavov, 
a trumpet).  The  Batin  name  of  the  trum- 
peter’s muscle;  a large  flat  muscle,  which 
forms,  in  a manner,  the  walls  of  the 
cheeks. 

Buccini'ns,  the  whelks.  A sub-family 
of  Testacea,  of  the  order  Gasteropoda. 
Type,  Buccinum. 

Buc'cinites,  fossil  remains  of  the  whelk- 
genus  of  shells  (buccinum). 

Buc'cincm,  the  whelk.  A genus  of  Tes- 
tacea, of  the  Buccinoid  family,  Cuv.  This 
gen  as  comprises  all  the  shells  furnished 
with  an  emargination,  and  in  which  the 
columella  is  destitute  of  plicae.  Brugneir 
has  divided  them  into  four  genera;  the 
Buccinum,  the  Purpura,  the  Cassis,  and 
the  Tcrebra  ; and  Lamarck  has  divided  the 
latter  two  into  the  five  genera,  Xassa, 
Blmma,  Ancillaria,  Dolium,  and  Harpa. 

Buc'co,  the  barbet.  A genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  Scansoriai.  The  barbets  have  a 
thick  conical  beak,  inflated  on  the  sides  of 
its  base,  from  which  they  take  their 
generic  name  ( bucco , to  inflate  the  cheeks). 
They  are  natives  of  hot  climates,  live  on 
insects,  and  build  in  the  hollows  of  trees. 

Btjcenta'ur,  the  great-centaur  (/3 cv, 
great,  and  yAvrotveos > centaur).  The 
splendid  galley  in  which  the  Doge  of 
Venice  annually  sailed  on  Ascension-day , 
to  wed  the  Adriatic,  by  dropping  a ring 
into  it,  was  thus  namnd. 

Buceph'alon,  a plant  (the  Trophis  Ame- 
ricana), which  produces  a red,  coarse, 
edible  fruit,  eaten  in  Jamaica.  Named 
from  /3ey,  great,  and  xi^al.r,,  head. 


BucErn'ALrs.the  famous  horse  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  which  cost  25001.  Named 
from  /2so,  great,  and  xiioeX; j,  head,  in 
allusion  to  the  great  size  of  his  head.  The 
name  is  now  given  to  an  animal  of  the 
gazelle  tribe,  of  the  size  of  a hind. 

Bu'ceros,  the  horn-bill.  A genus  of 
omnivorous  birds  of  Africa  and  India, 
whose  enormous  dentated  beak  is  studded 
with  excrescences  which  sometimes  equal 
in  size  the  beak  itself.  This  allies  them 
to  the  Toucans,  but  their  habits  approx- 
imate them  to  the  Crows,  and  their  feet 
to  the  Bee-eaters  and  Kingfishers.  The 
Hornbills  are  placed  by  Cuvier  in  the 
order  Passerines,  and  family  Tenuirostres 
Name,  fiouxi qoj;,  of  (ievs,  an  ox,  and 
xiea; , a horn. 

Boch'an  ites,  a set  of  enthusiasts  who 
sprung  up  at  Irvine,  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, about  1783.  They  take  their  name 
from  Elizabeth  Buchan,  the  wife  of  a 
painter  near  Glasgow,  who  styled  herself 
the  woman  of  the  12th  of  Revelation ! 

Buchu,  the  name  given  by  the  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Diosma 
crenata,  a shrubby  plant,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  much  used  in  medicine. 

Btc'ka,  a medicinal  leaf  imported  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  used  as  an 
antispasmodic. 

Buck'bean,  a corruption  of  bog-bean. 
The  Menyanthus  trifoliata,  which  grows 
not  unlike  a bean,  and  in  boggy  places. 

Buckets,  in  water-wheels,  are  a series 
of  cavities  placed  on  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  into  which  the  water  is  deli- 
vered to  set  the  wheel  in  motion.  By  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  buckets  are 
alternately  placed  so  as  to  receive  the 
water,  and  inverted  so  as  to  discharge  it, 
the  loaded  side  always  descending.  Set 
Water- wheel. 

Buc'kett,  paste  used  by  weavers  to 
dress  their  webs.  Corrupted  from  Buck- 
wheat. 

Buck'ing,  the  process  of  soaking  cloth 
in  ley  (buck)  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching. 

Bcck'le,  Fr.  boucle.  In  coata  of  arms 
buckles  are  tokens  of  surety,  faith,  and 
service  of  the  bearer. 

Bcck'ler,  Fr.  bouclier.  A kind  of  shield 
or  defensive  piece  of  armour,  anciently 
used  in  war.  It  was  often  made  of  wicker- 
work, fortified  with  plates  of  brass  or 
other  metal,  and  borne  on  the  left  arm. 

Beck  mast,  the  mast  or  fruit  of  the 
beech-tree. — Buck,  beech,  and  mast. 

BucK'RAM,Fr.  bougram.  A sort  of  coarse 
cloth,  made  of  hemp,  gummed,  calem 
dered,  and  dyed  several  colours.  It  is 
used  to  stiffen  garments,  &c. 

Bucr’s-horn.  1.  the  Plantago  coro 

nopus,  a British  annual  plant. 2.  Thft 

Cotula  coronopifolia , an  annual  of  the  Capt 
of  Good  Hope. 3.  The  t carted  buck,'*- 
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horn  is  a species  of  Cochlearia  or  scurvy- 
grass. 

Buck'stall,  a toil  or  net  to  take  deer. 
Buck'thorn,  a name  common  to  all  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Ilham  tins.  The  buck- 
thorn of  the  shops  is  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  berries  ofthe  R.  catharticus,  or  purg- 
ing buckthorn,  a shrub  common  in  Bri- 
tain. Itis  employed  as  a drastic  purgative. 
The  berries  of  the  common  alder  (R.  fran- 
(jula ) are  often  used  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
decoction  of  this  tree  (alder)  is  extensively 
used  in  medicine.  It  is  most  astringent. 

Bucx'-wheat,  the  Polygonum  fago- 
oyrum , an  annual  plant  which  grows  well 
:n  all  parts  of  Britain.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated,  in  order  that  it  may,  when 
young  and  green,  be  employed  as  fodder 
for  cattle:  when  allowed  to  ripen,  the 
(train  is  chiefly  employed  to  feed  poultry. 
It  is  known  in  some  parts  by  the  names  of 
Jfrench-icheat  and  brank  Its  native  place 
U supposed  to  be  Asia.  The  Eastern 
buck-wheat  is  the  Polygonum  divaricatum, 
f\  perennial  of  Siberia. 

Bucnemia,  fram  fiov,  great,  and  xyri/xrj, 
the  leg.  The  generic  name  of  a disease 
characterised  by  a tense,  diffuse,  inflam- 
matory swelling  of  a lower  extremity, 
usually  commencing  at  the  inguinal 
glands’,  and  extending  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics.  The  puerperal  swelled  leg, 
and  the  Barbadoes  leg,  are  species  of  this 
genus. 

Bucra'nion,  the  snap-dragon  plant,  a 
opecies  of  Antirrhinum,  so  named  from 
(Sou;,  an  ox,  and  x^aviot,  the  head,  in  al- 
lusion to  a supposed  resemblance  of  its 
flower  to  the  head  of  an  ox. 

Bud,  from  Sax.  budan  or  boudan,  to 
proffer.  1.  In  botany,  a small  protuber- 
ance on  the  stem  or  branches  of  a plant, 
containing  the  rudiments  of  future  leaves 
or  a flower.  Shrubs  in  general  have  no 
buds,  neither  have  the  trees  of  hot  cli- 
mates. See  Gemma- 2.  In  horticulture, 

to  bud  is  to  inoculate  a plant,  that  is,  to 
insert  the  bud  of  a plant  under  the  bark 
of  another  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
upon  any  stock  a species  of  fruit  different 
from  that  of  the  stock. 

Bodd'hism,  the  doctrine  of  the  Budd- 
hists in  Asia. 

Bud'dt.e,  in  mining,  a large  square  frame 
ol  boards,  in  which  tin  ores  are  washed; 
hence  to  buddle  is  to  wash  ores. 

Budge  Bachelors,  a company  of  men 
dressed  in  long  gowns  lined  with  lamh’s 
fur,  who  accompany  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  at  his  inauguration. 

Bcdgb-barrzl,  a small  barrel  with 
only  one  head,  and  on  the  other  end  a 
piece  of  leather  is  nailed,  which  is  drawn 
together  with  strings  like  a purse.  It  is 
used  for  carrying  powder  with  a gun  or 
mortar. 


Bud'get,  Pr.  bougette,  from  Norm,  bouge , 
a bag.  The  budget,  in  the  parliamentary 
language  of  Britain,  means  the  Minis- 
ters’ proposed  plan  of  taxation  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  comprehends  a general 
view  of  the  national  debt,  income,  and 
expenditure,  ways  and  means,  &c.,  with 
a general  view  of  the  actual  product  of 
the  preceding  budget.  It  is  brought  for- 
ward in  parliament  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Buff,  contracted  from  Buffalo.  1.  Buff- 
skin,  a sort  of  leather  prepared  from  the 
skin  of  the  buffalo,  dressed  with  oil,  Like 
shammy.  It  is  used  for  making  bando- 
liers, belts,  pouches,  gloves,  and  other 
similar  articles.  The  skins  of  oxen,  elks, 
and  other  animals,  dressed  in  like  man- 
ner, are  also  called  buffs. 2.  The  co- 

lour of  buff;  a light  yellow,  with  a slight 
reddish  shade. 3.  A yellow  viscid  sub- 

stance formed  on  the  surface  of  blood 
drawn  in  inflammatory  diseases. 

Buffalo,  the  bos  bubalus,  Linn.  A ru- 
minant animal,  originally  of  India.  It  is 
larger  and  less  docile  than  the  common 
ox,  and  inhabits  marshy  places,  and  eats 
coarse  plants  on  which  the  ox  could  not 
lire.  Its  milk  is  good,  its  hide  strong, 
but  its  flesh.is  not  esteemed.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  wild  oxen,  generally  and 
especially  to  the  Bison  of  America  ( Bos 
bison,  Linn.)  See  Bison. 

Buf'fon,  the  Numidian  crane,  an  Afri- 
can fowl,  named  in  honour  of  Count  Buf- 
fon,  the  naturalist. 

Bcf'fonia,  the  generic  name  of  a 
British  biennial.  Tetrandria — JDigynia. 

Named  in  honour  of  Count  Buffon. 

Bu'fo,  the  toad,  a well-known  genus  of 
Batrachian  animals.  Their  bite,  saliva, 
&c.,  are  erroneously  considered  poison- 
ous ; but  their  appearance  is  against 
them. 

Bu'fonites,  from  bufo.  The  Bufonis 
lapis,  or  toad-stone.  The  teeth  of  several 
species  of  fossil  fish,  which  appear  to  be- 
long chiefly  to  the  genera  Anarrhicas  and 
Sparus,  got  the  name  of  bufonites  because 
they  were  formerly  believed  to  have  been 
generated  in  the  head  of  the  toad,  or  vo- 
mited by  that  animal ; chelonites,  be- 
cause they  were  believed  to  be  petrified 
tortoises’  eggs,  and  various  other  names 
for  equally  good  reasons,  as  serpents’ 
eyes,  Batracliites,  Crapaudines,  &c.  They 
were  formerly  believed  to  possess  great 
alexipharmic  virtues,  and  changed  colour 
on  the  approach  of  poison.  They  occur 
in  great  abundance  throughout  the  oolite 
formation. 

Bug,  in  common  language,  the  name  oi 
a vast  number  of  insects  which  infesi 
houses  and  plants.  By  entomologist* 
the  word  is  applied  to  those  insects  ar- 
ranged in  the  genus  Cimex.  They  a?* 
furnished  with  a rostrum  or  beak,  w it* 
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antenn®  longer  than  the  thorax,  and  the 
wings  are  folded  together  crosswise,  but 
some  species  have  no  wings,  as  the 
house-bug  or  bed-bug,  which  is  a trouble- 
some and  disgusting  insect. 

Bu'gle.  Probably  from  Fr.  beugler, 
whence  bigle,  a beagle.  1.  Originally  the 
hunter’s  horn  ; now  used  to  denote  a mili- 
tary musical  instrument  of  the  horn  kind 

(See  Horn). 2.  A name  common  to  all 

the  plants  of  the  genus  Ajuga,  in  allusion 
to  the  form  of  the  flower  of  most  species. 

3.  The  Prunella  vulgaris,  or  common 

self-heal,  a British  perennial. 

Bu'gloss,  a name  common  to  all  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Atichusa,  from  Bat. 
buglossus,  of  (Zou;,  an  ox,  and'  yhaiaaot, 
tongue. 

Bug'-Wort,  a name  common  to  all  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Cimicifuga. 

Buhl,  ornamented  furniture,  in  which 
tortoise-shell  and  various  woods  are  in- 
laid with  brass.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  inventor. 

Build'ing,  a mass  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  materials  arranged  according  to 
some  plan.  In  common  language,  an  edi- 
fice of  large  dimensions;  technically,  a 
piece  of  masonry ; also  the  art  of  con- 
necting stones,  &c.  together,  either  with 
or  without  cement.  The  building  of 
beams  is  the  uniting  of  several  pieces  of 
timber  together  by  means  of  bolts,  so  as 
to  form  a beam  of  greater  length  or  thick- 
ness than  could  be  obtained  from  a single 
piece  of  timber. 

Bulb,  from  Lat.  btilbus,  a globular  body. 
Tills  name  is  given  to  many  objects  be- 
cause of  their  shape ; but  the  term  is  es- 
pecially used  in  botany  to  denote  a pyri- 
form coated  body,  solid  or  formed  of 
fleshy  scales  or  layers,  constituting  the 
lower  part  of  some  plants,  and  frequently 
giving  off  radicals  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  flattened  basis.  A bulb 
differs  from  a tuber,  -which  is  a farina- 
ceous root  and  sends  off  radicals  in  every 
direction. 

Bulbif'erous,  Bat.  bulbiferus,  bulb- 
bearing  ; having  one  or  more  bulbs. 

Bulbocas'tancm,  the  earth-chesnut  or 
pig-nut,  a species  of  Bunium.  Named 
from  f3oh£o;,  a bulb,  and  xataravov,  a 
chesnut,  because  of  its  bulbous  root, 
which  has  somewhat  the  flavour  of  the 
chesnut. 

Bulbocaverno'sus.  The  accelerator 
urin®  muscle  is  so  called  from  its  origin 
and  insertion. 

Bulboco'dium,  the  mountain  saffron;  a 
genus  of  plants  of  one  species  common  in 
Spain.  Hexandria — Monogynia.  Named 
from  (Zoh&e;,  a bulb,  and  xee’Siet,  a head, 
in  allusion  to  the  form  of  its  flower. 

Bulbooem'ma,  bulbs  which  grow  on  the 
•tern*  of  plants. 


Bul'bose,  1 Bat.  bulbosus  (from  bulbut); 

Bul'bocs,  / applied  in  botany,  to  the 
roots  of  plants  which  are  bulbed,  and  in 
anatomy,  to  soft  parts  that  are  naturally  en- 
larged, as  the  bulbose  part  of  the  urethra. 

Bulbotc'ber,  a round,  solid,  under- 
ground stem,  producing  buds  on  its  sur- 
face, and  clothed  with  the  decayed  re- 
mains of  leaves. 

Bul'bule,  Bat.  bulbulus,  a little  bulb. 

Bule,  (3ovkrj,  a council;  the  Athenian 
senate. 

Bu'limy,  Bat.  bulimia,  insatiable  hun- 
ger (J3ou , great,  and  hi /to;,  hunger).  This 
is  a vice  rather  than  a disease  ; but  there 
is  a morbid  state  of  the  system,  in  which 
the  appetite  becomes  so  excessive  that 
it  is  no  longer  under  the  moral  control  of 
the  individual,  and  the  quantity  eaten  is 
in  some  cases  so  great  as  to  be  scarcely 
credible. 

Bulk,  the  whole  contents  of  a ship’s 
hold. 

Bulk'heads,  partitions  built  up  in  se- 
veral places  of  a ship  between  two  decks, 
either  lengthwise  or  across,  to  form  and 
separate  the  various  apartments.  Bui  Jr 
in  this  word  has  the  sense  of  bulker  or 
beam.  Dan.  bielcher. 

Bull.  1.  The  male  of  the  bovine  genus 
of  quadrupeds,  of  which  cow  is  the  female. 
Icel.  baula,  to  bellow.  By  the  custom  of 
some  places  the  parson  is  required  to 
keep  a bull  and  a boar  for  the  use  of  his 
parishioners.— — 2.  A letter,  edict,  or  re- 
script of  the  Pope,  published  or  trans- 
mitted to  the  churches  over  which  he  is 
head,  containing  a decree,  order,  or 
decision.  The  bull  is  written  on  parch- 
ment, and  provided  with  a leaden  seal. 
The  word  was  originally  the  name  of  the 
seal.  A collection  of  bulis  is  called  bullary. 
Certain  ordinances  of  the  German  empe- 
rors are  also  called  bulls.  The  golden  bull, 
emphatically  so  called  from  the  seal  at- 
tached to  it  being  in  a gold  box,  is  that 
fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire 
enacted  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IT.  in 
two  diets  held  in  succession,  in  1356,  at 
Nuremberg  and  Metz.  Its  chief  object 
■was  to  fix  the  manner  of  electing  the  em- 
peror. Leaden  bulls  were  sent  by  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople  to  patriarchs 
and  princes;  and  by  the  grandees  of 
France,  Sicily,  &c.;  aud  by  patriarchs  and 
bishops.  Waxen  bulls  were  in  frequent  use 
with  the  Greek  emperors,  who  thus  sealed 
letters  to  their  relations  and  persons  in 
high  favour. 

Bul'i.a,  a bubble.  1.  In  surgery,  a bleb: 
a vesicle  containing  a watery  humour, 
which  arises  from  burns,  scalds,  or  other 

causes. 2.  In  malacology,  a sub-genus 

of  Bullinae.  Example,  B.  lignaria,  Sow., 
a cylindrical  univalve.  The  Bullet,  Bam. 
corresponds  with  B.  asperta,  Sow.  Th« 
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bull*  take  their  name  from  the  form  of 
the  shell,  which  is  ovate  and  gibbose.  The 
shell  occurs  fossil  iu  the  tertiary  for- 
mations. 

Bul'lx,  in  Roman  archaology , little 
hollow  ornaments  of  gold  made  in  the 
form  of  a heart,  and  suspended  round  the 
necks  of  the  children  of  the  nobles  until 
they  attained  the  age  of  14  years,  when 
they  were  taken  off  and  hungup  as  sacred 
to  the  Lares. 

Bullan'tic,  a term  designating  certain 
ornamental  capital  letters  used  in  apos- 
tolic hulls  ( bulla) . 

Bcl'eate,  Lat.  bullatus,  blistered;  ap- 
plied to  the  leaves  of  plants  when  the 
veins  arc  so  tight  that  the  intermediate 
space  appears  blistered ; e.  g.  cabbage. 

Bull'-dog,  a variety  of  the  common 
dog.  The  canis  molossus  of  naturalists, 
remarkable  for  its  short  broad  muzzle 
and  the  prejecture  of  its  under  jaw,  which 
causes  the  lower  teeth  to  protrude  be- 
yond the  upper. 

Bul'len  nails,  nails  with  round  heads 
and  short  shanks,  tinned  and  lackered. 
These  nails  are  principally  used  in  the 
hangings  of  rooms. 

Bul'letin,  in  France,  an  official  report 
giving  an  account  of  the  actual  condition 
Df  some  important  affair;  e.  g.  bulletin  of 
Che  army.  Le  Bulletin  des  Sciences  et  de 
'•'Industrie  is  published  monthly  at  Paris 
oy  the  French  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  The  term  bulletin  is 
iim.  of  bulle,  a hull  orwritten  instrument. 

Bull'-fights,  one  of  the  favourite  diver- 
lions  of  the  Spaniards,  exhibited  at  Ma- 
irid  twice  a week,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  hospital!  At  those  disgraceful 
ixhibitions  all  the  spectators  are  dressed 
n their  best;  the  combatants,  who  make 
mil-fighting  their  business,  march  into 
;he  arena  with  some  magistrate  at  their 
lead:  the  corregidor  gives  the  signal, 
ind  the  bull  is  let  in,  and  the  attack  is 
:ommenced.  If  the  bull  is  too  inactive, 
logs  are  set  upon  him ; if  he  is  too  active, 
le  kills  a few  horses  before  he  is  himself 
billed  by  the  sword  of  the  matador  (killer). 

Bull'finch,  the  Loxia  pyrrhola,  a well- 
cnown  European  bird  which  has  a short, 
ounded,  robust  bill,  a black-cap  (hence 
billed  black-cap),  and  plumage  on  the  back 
>f  a dark  blue-gray  colour:  the  inferior 
>arts  of  the  body  are  reddish. 

Bcll'frog,  the  Rana  ocellata,  a large 
pecies  of  frog  found  in  North  America, 
if  a dusky  brown  colour,  mixed  with 
’ellowish  green,  and  spotted  black. 

Bcll'-head.  1.  The  Cottus,  a genus  of 
Lshes  with  a head  broader  than  the  body, 
rhence  the  name.  This  fish  is  known  in 
ome  places  by  the  name  of  the  Miller's 
humb. 2.  A small  black  water-insect. 

Bul'lin.*:,  a sub-family  of  Mollusca,  of 
rkich  the  genus  bulla  is  the  type. 


Bul'lion,  uncoined  gold  or  silver  in  the 
mass.  The  precious  metals  are  called 
bullion  when  smelted  and  not  perfectly 
refined,  or  when  refined  and  cast  into 
bars,  ingots,  or  plates.  Foreign  coin  is 
bought  and  sold  under  the  name  of  bul- 
lion in  this  country. 

Bcll’s'-eye,  a little  skylight  in  the 
covering  or  roof,  designed  to  admit  light 
to  a granary  or  the  like.  The  centre  of  a 
target,  when  used  as  a mark  to  shoot  at. 

Bull’s  nose,  the  external  angle  of  a 
polygon,  or  of  two  lines  meeting  at  an 
obtuse  angle. 

Bull-trout,  the  sea-trout  or  salmon- 
trout  ; a large  species  of  trout  thicker  in 
its  proportions  than  the  common  trout. 
Weight  3 lbs. 

Bul'rush,  a large  species  of  rush.  The 
Juncus  globulosus,  a native  of  Egypt.  The 
name  is  applied  popularly  to  any  large 
species  of  rush. 

Bul'wark,  in  ancient  fortifications,  is 
nearly  the  same  with  bastion  in  the  mo- 
dern. The  term  is  Teut.  bolle,  round,  and 
werk,  work,  i.  e.  a round  or  spherical 
fabric.  See  Rampart  and  Torus. 

Bum'bailiff,  an  under  bailiff,  or  sub- 
ordinate civil  officer,  appointed  to  serve 
writs,  and  to  make  arrests  and  executions, 
and  hound  with  sureties  for  a faithful 
discharge  of  bis  trust.  The  term  is  a cor- 
ruption of  bound-bailiff.  See  Bailiff. 

Bum'-bee.  1 These  popular  names 

Bum'ble-bee.  j are  common  to  all  the 
species.  The  genera  Xylocopa  and  Bombus, 
Latr.  and  Fabr.,the  humble-bee,  which 
are  large  and  particularly  characterised 
by  the  humming  sound  which  they  make. 

Bum'boat,  a small  boat  used  to  carry 
provisions  to  vessels  lying  at  a distance 
from  shore.  Rum  is  Welsh,  bon,  mean, 
insignificant. 

Bumel'ia,  the  bastard  bully  tree.  A 
genus  of  eight  species,  trees  and  shrubs  • 
natives  of  America  aud  the  West  Indies. 
Pentandria — Monogynia.  Name  fioupcO.tct, 
a species  of  ash- tree,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
lib.  16.  c.  13. 

Bunch'osia,  a genus  comprehending  six 
species,  trees,  and  shrubs:  natives  of 
America  and  West  Indies.  Recandria — 
Trigynia. 

Bungalow',  an  East  Indian  term  for  a 
house  with  a thatched  roof. 

Bu'nias,  a genus  of  European  plants  of 
three  species.  Tetradynamia — Siliculvsu. 
The  name  was  anciently  applied  to  the 
turnip  (Fliu.  20.  4). 

Bu'NiuM,the  earth-nut,  pig-nut,  kipper- 
nut,  hawk-nut,  &c.  A genus  of  perennial 
plants  of  two  species,  both  found  in  Bri- 
tain. Pentandria — liigynia.  The  name 
was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  turnip 
((Sovrioi),  but  it  lias  been  used  at  different 
times  to  denote  different  plants.  The 
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»'  bulbocastanum,  to  which  the  popuinr 
'tames  above  noted  are  particularly  ap- 
.iliea,  has  a.  tuberous  and  whitish  root  of 
'he  size  of  a nutmeg.  It  is  nutritious, 
vrd  has  a sweetish  tasce  and  flavour  not 
unlike  the  chesnut,  especially  when 
'Oiitid : hos.ee  called  the  eerth-chtanut. 

Bun'dle-pillaii,  in  Gothic  crcntlet'ture, 
\ column  consisting  of  a number  of  small 
rillr.rs  round  its  circumference : it  is  thus 
.he  reverse  of  fluted. 

Bun  i'ER.  In  Scotland,  a seat  in  a win- 
dow, which  also  serves  for  a chest,  open- 
ing with  a hinged  lid.  Dan.  bunker; 
Goth.  bcenck,  a bench. 

Bunn.  In  Scotland,  a loaf;  Ir.  bunna, 
a mass. 

Buns'ing,  an  animal  peculiar  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, resembling  the  ferret 
in  its  proportions,  but  twice  as  large. 
"'J'B.an  pursued  it  emits  an  intolerable 
"W.’ieh. 

Bunt.  1 In  nau'ccd  language,  the 
middle  part  or  cavity  of  the  principal 
square  sails,  as  the  mainsail,  foresail,  &e. 

2.  In  cor.chology,  an  increasing  cavity, 

a tunnel. 

The  term  bunt  is  also  used  as  a verb, 
meaning  to  swell  out  or  bilge,  and  in  po- 
pular language  it  has  sometimes  the 
sense  of  butt. 

Bunt'ing.  1.  A thin  woollen  stuff,  of 
which  the  colours  and  signals  of  a ship 

are  usually  formed. 2.  In  ornithology, 

a name  common  to  all  the  species  cf  the 
genus  Emberiza,  Bin.  Also  a common 
name  of  the  Alauda  calandra , Bin. 

Bunt'linss.  In  ships,  small  lines  made 
fast  to  the  bottoms  of  square  sails,  to 
draw  them  up  tc  their  yards.  They  are 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  bolt-rope. 

Buoy,  Br.  bouie.  Apiece  of  wood,  cork, 
or  other  light  substance,  moored  and 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Buoys  of  wood  are  sometimes  solid,  and 
sometimes  hollow  lik  e a cask,  and  strongly 
hooped.  They  are  made  of  various  shape® 
and  sizes,  and  are  either  private  or  public. 
The  private  buoys  are  such  as  belong  to 
private  individuals,  and  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  mark  the  place  of  a ship’s 
anchor.  The  public  buoys  are  stationed 
by  the  competent  authorities.  They  are 
usually  of  a large  size,  and  painted  so  as 
to  be  readily  recognised  by  the  descrip- 
tions of  them  in  the  charts.  Their  uses 
are  to  point  out  dangers,  and  to  direct 
navigators  into  the  safest  channels.  The 
life  or  safety  buoy  is  suspended  trom  the 
stem  of  the  ship,  and  ready  to  be  let  go 
(with  a light  attached  to  it  st  night)  in 
the  event  of  any  person  falling  overboard. 
Its  use  is  to  keep  the  person  afloat  till 
taken  out  of  the  water.  To  itream  the 
buoy,  is  a nautical  phrase  meardng  to  let 
the  buoy  fall  from  the  side  of  the  snip  into 
the  water  before  letting  go  the  anchor. 


Buoy'-ropf.,  the  rope  which  fastens  the 
buoy  to  the  anchor.  It  should  be  strong 
enough  to  raise  the  anchor  by  in  case  the 
cable  should  break. 

Bu'phaga,  the  ox-eater,  or  beef-eater. 
A genus  of  African  lirds  of  one  species 
(Ji.  Afncana),  belonging  to  the  order  Pu»- 
serinee,  and  family  Conirostres.  Earned 
from  3 ovs,  an  ox,  and  tfccyco  to  eat.  This 
bird  i3  about  the  size  of  a thrush,  and  has 
obtained  the  alarming  names  which  it 
bears,  from  ita  lighting  on  the  backs  of 
cattle,  and  compressing  the  skin  with  its 
inflated  and  blunt  pointed  mandibles,  to 
force  out  the  larvai  of  the  oestrus  or  gad- 
fly, lodged  in  it,  and  on  which  it  feeds. 

Bupho'nia,  an  Athenian  festival  in 
honour  of  Jupiter,  from  /3 ovs,  an  ox,  and 
slaughter,  an  ox  being  immolated 
with  much.  quaiDt ceremony. 

Bcpi.Bu'auM,  the  hare’s -ear,  or 
thorough- wax.  A genus  of  plants  of 
many  species.  Pcntandria  — Digynia. 
Name.  from,  fiev , great.,  and  rhivpov,  a rib, 
in  allt  non  to  the  large  ribs  or  veins  upon 
its  leeov.s.  The  three  British  species  are 
annuli . 

Bui.vss'tis,  a genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects zf  the  Serrieorne  family,  remark- 
able 1 oi  their  brilliant  colours  ; some 
species  having  a brilliant  polished  gold 
colour  on  an  emerald  ground  ; in  othersj 
an  azure  blue  glistens  over  the  gold,  and 
in  many  species  there  is  a union  of  several 
metallic  colours.  The  generic  appellation 
Jticnurd  was  given  to  these  insects  by 
Godfrey,  to  denote  the  richness  of  their 
livery.  The  name,  , was  given 

anciently  (Tl.  30,  4,)  to  an  insect  noxious 
to  cattle.  (3cvf , a cow,  and  to  in- 

flame ; perhaps  the  Burn-cow,  which  causes 
inflammation  in  the  mouths  of  cattle 
when  feeding. 

Bupth al'xia,  1 the  ox-eye,  |2suf,anox. 

Burra ai/mus,  j and  ol>(bx}.u.o; , an  eye. 
A disease  regarded  by  most  writers  as  the 
first  stage  of  kydrothaimia,  or  dropsy  of 
the  eye. 

BurracL'MUM,  the  ox-eye.  A genus  of 
plants  of  13  species  ; some  shrubs,  some 
annuals,  and  some  perennials  Syngcixtsia 
— Pol.  auptrfi.ua.  Named  from  {3ou;,  an 
ox,  and  o$i)a\,ue;,  an  eye,  from  a sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  flowers  of  some 
of  the  species  to  an  ox’s-eye. 

Bur'bot,  the  Oadtis  lota  a fish  shaped 
like  an  eel,  but  shorter  in  its  proportion.*, 
with  a broad  head,  and  in  its  nose  two 
small  beards,  and  another  on  its  chin.  It 
is  disgusting  in  its  appearance  but  is  excel- 
lent food.  In  some  localities  it  line  tne 
name  of  eel-pout. 

Bu  r'ca,  a term  among  the  Turks  fox  t>  1 
rich  covering  of  the  door  of  the  bo,.-- ; tl 
Mecca.  It  is  10  feet  long,  and  5 -fl&L 
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id  has  several  figuies  and  Arabic  cha- 
pters on  it,  richly  embroidered  in  gold, 
his  is  carried  round  in  their  solemn  pro- 
■ssions,  and  is  often  made  to  stop  that 
ie  people  may  touch  it. 

Burden  or  a Song,  the  return  of  the 
leme  at  the  end  of  each  verse.  In  this 
■nse  the  •word  is  Fr.  bourdon,  a drone  or 
ise.  A chord  which  is  to  be  divided  to 
jrform  the  intervals  of  music,  when 
ien  and  undivided  is  also  called  the 
irden. 

Bur'dock,  or  Clot-Bur,  names  common 
■ both  species  of  the  genus  Arctium. 
hey  are  troublesome  weeds,  but  have 
icir  uses  in  medicine.  The  name  is  bur 
id  dock  (bur  is  Goth,  biom,  a bear),  in 
fusion  to  the  shaggy  roughness  of  the 
.volucres  of  the  plant. 

Bur'don,  a pilgrim’s  staff  which  was 
unmonly  of  an  inconveniently  large  size. 
Bureau',  a French  word  from  bure,  cloth, 
;ed  first  to  denote  a desk,  afterwards 
ie  chamber  of  an  officer  of  government, 
id  later,  the  body  of  subordinate  offi- 
•rs  who  act  under  the  direction  of  a 
lief.  In  Spanish  this  word  bureo  is  a 
mrt  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  persons 
‘longing  to  the  royal  household. 
Bureau'  System,  1 terms  designating 
Bureau'cract,  J governments  in 
hich  the  business  of  administration  is 
xried  on  in  departments,  each  under 
e control  of  a chief,  and  is  opposed  to 
ose  in  which  the  officers  of  government 
ive  a co-ordinate  authority.  According 
the  parliamentary  usage  of  France, 
e Chamber  of  Deputies  is  divided  into 
ne  bureaus  or  committees,  composed  of 
i equal  number  of  deputies,  designated 
r lot.  Each  bureau  appoints  its  own 
esident,  and  discusses  separately  all 
at". referred  to  it  by  the  chamber. 

Be  retie',  an  instrument  of  measure 
r dividing  a given  portion  of  any  liquid 
to  ,!  GO  or  1000  equal  parts. 

Burg'age.  In  English  law,  tenure  in 
.rgage,  or  burgage  tenure,  is  tenure  in 
cage,  applied  to  towns  and  cities,  or 
here  houses  or  lands  which  were  for- 
erly  the  sites  of  houses  in  an  ancient 
irough,  are  held  in  common  socage  by 
certain  established  rent ; a remnant  of 
ixon  liberty. 

Burganet',  1 a kind  of  helmet;  the 
Bup.gonet',  ) Spanish  murrion.  The 
ord  is  Fr.  bourguignote,  from  burg  in  the 
nse  of  guarding  or  covering. 

Burgeo'is,  a French  word  meaning  bur- 
•ss,  and  pronounced  boorzlnvd,  from 
nirg,  a borough.  The  same  word  is 
sed  in  Britain  to  denote  a species  of 
’pc  or  printing  letter,  smaller  than  long 
"imer  and  larger  than  brevier ; in  this 
■nse  pronounced  sometimes  burjois  and 
mietimes  burjo. 

Bur'gesn  , in  Fr.  bourgeon ; a term  used 


to  denote  the  button  or  bud  put  forth  by 
the  branch  of  a tree  in  spring. 

Bur'gess,  in  England,  the  holder  of  a 
tenement  in  a borough  ; in  a parliamen- 
tary sense,  the  representative  of  a bo- 
rough ; in  Scotland,  a member  of  the  cor- 
poration of  a borough. 

Bcrg'grave.  1 In  some  countries,  espe- 

Burg'rave.  j cially  Germany,  the 
hereditary  governor  of  a castle,  from  burg 
and  grave  or  graf,  a governor. 

Burgh,  a borough.  Originally  a forti- 
fied town.  See  Borough. 

Burgh'-bote,  in  ancient  times,  a con- 
tribution l bote ) towards  the  building  or 
repairing  of  castles,  walls,  &c.,  for  the 
defence  of  the  burgh. 

Burohers  and  Anti-burghers,  a 
body  of  seceders  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, who  separated  in  the  year  1733, 
in  consequence  of  an  undue  exercise  of 
patronage  in  the  church.  They  pre- 
served a distinct  existence  till  1820,  when 
they  joined  in  one.  Out  of  their  body 
sprung  a large  and  respectable  denomi- 
nation of  Christians,  distinguished  by 
their  hostility  to  the  church,  and  in 
favour  of  what  is  now  termed  volun- 
taryism. 

Burgh'-Maie,  formerly  a'  yearly  pay- 
ment to  the  crown  in  Scotland,  resembling 
the  fee-farm-rent  of  English  boroughs. 

Burgh'mote,  the  court  of  a burgh, 
mote,  a court. 

Burglary,  from  Ger.  burg,  a house, 
and  Arm.  laer,  a thief  (whence  Fr.  larron). 
The  breaking  and  entering  the  house  of 
another  by  night  with  the  intent  to  com- 
mit some  felony,  whether  such  felonious 
intention  be  executed  or  not.  To  consti- 
tute this  crime,  the  act  must  be  com- 
mitted in  the  night,  and  in  a dwelling- 
house  or  in  an  adjoining  building  which 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same.  There 
must  be  an  actual  breaking  and  an  entry ; 
but  the  opening  of  a door  or  -window, 
picking  a lock  or  unlocking  it  with  a key, 
raising  a latch  or  loosing  any  fastenings, 
constitutes  a breaking ; and  a putting  in  of 
the  hand  after  such  breaking,  is  an  entry. 

Burgomaster,  (a  magistrate,  or  one 

Burghmaster,  ) employed  in  the  go- 
vernment of  a city.  The  burgomasters  are 
the  chief  magistrates  of  the  great  towns 
of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany.  The 
same  officer  in  France  is  called  maire ; in 
England  and  North  America,  mayor ; and 
in  Scotland,  provost. 

Burgout  (pron.  burgoo),  the  French 
name  of  a dish  much  cooked  at  sea.  It 
consists  of  groats  boiled  in  water  till  they 
burst,  with  a little  butter. 

Burgundy,  a province  of  France,  in 
which  the  wine  so  called  is  made.  Tn 
richness  of  flavour  and  perfime,  and  in 
all  the  more  delicate  qualities  of  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  the  wines  of  Burgundy  un- 
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questionably  rank  as  the  first  in  the 
wond. 

Burgundy  Pitch,  a resin,  the  produce 
of  the  Pinus  abies,  or  spruce  fir.  It  takes 
its  name  from  Burgundy  in  France,  "where 
it  was  first  prepared.  A fictitious  resin  is 
made  in  England  under  the  name  of  com- 
mon Burgundy  pitch,  and  the  Norway 
spruce  fir  yields  a resin  which  i?  often 
called  Burgundy  pitch ; it  is  the  Abietas 
resina  or  thus  (common  frankincense)  of 
the  London  pharmacopoeias. 

Burg'ward,  a bulwark,  Latinised  by 
the  writers  of  the  middle  nges,burgtcardus 
or  burgwardium.  The  name  has  been 
used  to  designate  the  town,  and  even  the 
country  about  such  a fortress. 

Burin  (Fr.  burin),  a graver.  An  instru- 
ment of  tempered  steel  used  for  engraving 
on  copper,  &c.  It  is  of  a prismatic  form, 
having  one  end  inserted  in  a short  wooden 
handle,  and  the  other  ground  off  obliquely 
so  as  to  produce  a point. 

Buri/er,  a dresser  of  cloth. 

Burles'que,  Fr.  from  It.  burlesco,  from 
burlare,  to  ridicule,  burin,  mockery.  Bur- 
lesque signifies  the  low  comic  arising  from 
a ludicrous  mixture  of  things  high  and 
low,  as  when  Hudibras  describes  the 
glorious  sun  rising  from  his  bed  in  the 
morning  like  a boiled  lobster.  In  good 
burlesque  composition  there  is  a well 
maintained  contrast  between  the  manner 
and  the  subject. 

Burlet'ta,  a light,  comic  species  of  mu- 
sical drama,  which  derives  its  name  from 
It.  burla,  raillery.  It  originated  in  Italy. 

Bdr'net,  a name  common  to  all  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Poterium,  from  Celtic 
burne,  moist,  the  only  British  species, 
P.  sanguisorba,  or  common  burnet,  in- 
habiting moist  places. 

B u ii'n et -saxifrage,  a name  common 
to  all  the  plants  of  the  genus  Pimpinella, 
of  which  there  are  four  British  species, 
all  perennials. 

Burn'ing-glass.  \ A glass  lens,  which 

Burn'ing-mir'ror.  J being  exposed  di- 
rectly to  the  sun,  refracts  the  rays  which 
fall  upon  it  into  a focus,  is  called  a burn- 
ing-gloss. If  the  solar  rays  be  similarly 
collected  by  reflection  from  the  surface  of 
a concave  mirror,  this  is  then  called  a 
burning-mirror.  The  burning  glass  is  the 
most  convenient  instrument,  but  its  power 
is  on:y  about  a fourth  of  that  of  a concave 
minor  or  reflector  of  equal  extent  and 
curvature.  This  reflects  more  heat  than 
the  giass  allows  to  pass  through  it,  has  a 
less  'deal  distance,  and  is  free  from  the 
dissipation  of  rays  which  takes  place  in 
the  burning-glass,  since  it  reflects  them 
all  nearly  to  the  same  point,  whereas  the 
burning-glass  refracts  them  to  diffeient 
points. 

Bcr'nisher,  a blunt,  smooth  tool  used 
for  smoothing  and  polishing  a rough  sur- 


face by  pressure,  and  not  by  removing 
any  part  of  the  body.  Agates,  polished 
steel,  ivory,  dogs’  teeth,  &c.,  are  used  for 
burnishing. 

Burr.  1.  The  lobe  of  the  ear. 2. 

The  round  knob  of  a deer’s  horn,  next  the 
head. 3.  The  sweetbread. 

Bur'rel-fly,  the  ox-fly,  gad-bee  or 
breeze.  Fr.  bourreler,  to  torment. 

Bur'rel-shot,  small  shot,  nails,  pieces 
of  old  iron,  small  stones,  &c.,  put  into 
cases  to  be  discharged  among  the  enemy. 
Fr.  bourreler,  to  torment. 

Burrh'-stone,  mill-stone  which  is  al- 
most pure  silex : it  has  generally  a red- 
dish or  yellowish  tinge,  but  the  best  is 
nearly  white.  It  is  full  of  pores  and 
cavities,  which  give  it  a corroded  and 
cellular  appearance.  The  name  is  some- 
times written  buhr-stone. 

Bur'roi  x,  a small  weir  or  dam  where 
wheels  are  laid  in  a river  for  catching  fish. 

Burr-pump,  a bilge-pump  (q.  v.).  This 
term  is  a corruption  otbar  -pump,  this  kind 
of  pump  having  a staff  of  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  with  a bar  of  wood,  to  which  the 
leather  which  serves  instead  of  a box  is 
nailed.  This  staff  is  worked  by  men,  who 
pull  it  up  and  down  by  a rope  fastened  to 
the  middle  of  it. 

Bur'sa,  Lat.  from  five  era.,  a bag,  a purse. 
Used  by  writers  of  the  middle  ages  to 
denote  a little  college  or  hall  in  a univer- 
sity for  the  residence  of  students. 

Bursal'ogy,  Lat.  bursalogia.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  bursae  mucosm. 

Bur'sa  Mucosa,  in  anatomy,  a small 
sac  lined  with  synovial  membrane, "which 
secretes  an  oily  fluid  to  lubricate  the  sur- 
faces over  which  the  tendons  of  muscles 
play.  The  burs®  mucosre  are  of  different 
sizes,  and  are  situated  near  the  joints, 
particularly  the  large  joints  of  the  ex- 
tremities. 

Bur'sar  a student  to  whom  a stipend  is 
paid  out  of  a burse  or  fund  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  poor  students. 
The  exhibitioners  sent  to  the  universities 
of  Scotland  by  the  presbyteries  are  Inirsors, 
and  the  annual  stipend  paid  to  each  is  a 
bursary. 

Bursary.  1.  The  treasury  of  a college. 
2.  In  Scotland,  an  exhibition  or  foun- 
dation for  the  maintenance  of  poor  stu- 
dents (bursarii). 

Burse,  a public  edifice  in  some  cities 
for  the  meeting  of  merchants  to  consult 
on  matters  of  trade  and  money,  and  to 
negotiate  bills  of  exchange.  This  is  the 
name  used  fn  many  cities"  of  Europe,  but 
in  Britain  and  America  the  building  is 
called  an  Exchange.  The  term  is  a mo- 
dern application  of  the  word  bursa  (q.  v.' 

Burs'cben,  the  name  given  to  one  an 
other  by  the  students  of  the  German  uni- 
versities ; from  bursarii,  the  name  which 
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he  students  bore  in  the  middle  ages, 
rom  the  buildings  (tursre)  in  which  they 
ived  in  common. 

Bur'schenschaft,  a secret  association 
>f  students,  formed  in  1815,  for  the  poli- 
ical  reformation  of  Germany ; afterwards 
uppressed  by  government  order. 

Burschen  Comment,  the  code  of  laws 
idopted  by  the  students  for  their  internal 
egulation. 

Burse'ra,  a genus  of  "West  India  plants 
>f  two  species,  one  of  which  is  the  Ja- 
naica  birch  (JS.  gummifera),  which  yields 
he  gum  elemi.  Alexandria — Monogynia. 
'famed  from  j3ue<ra , and  true  ice,  to  drain. 
Btjr'ton,  in  a ship,  a small  tackle  con- 
isting  of  two  single  blocks.  Named  from 
he  inventor 

Bush,  a circular  piece  of  iron  or  other 
netal  let  into  the  sheaves  of  such  blocks 
is  have  iron  pins,  to  prevent  their  wear- 
ng.  In  America,  the  bush  in  the  nave  of 
t cart  or  coach-wheel  is  called  a box. 

Bush'el,  an  English  dry  measure  of  8 
;allons  or  4 pecks.  The  standard  English 
>ushel  (12  Henry  VII.),  contains  8 galls, 
vheat,  each  8 lbs.  troy,  each  of  12  oz.,  each 
if  20  dwts.,  each  of  32  corns  of  wheat  that 
:rew  in  the  middle  of  the  ear.  In  1696 
he  capacity  of  the  Winchester  bushel 
s-as  fixed  at  215T7  cubic  inches  of  pure 
•ater,  equivalent  to  1131  oz.,  13  dwts. 
■oy.  The  capacity  of  the  imperial  bushel, 
rescribed  by  act  of  uniformity  (5  Geo. 
V.,  c.  74),  is  for  coal,  potatoes,  fruits, 
nd  other  goods  sold  by  heaped  measure, 
515  cubic  inches,  the  goods  to  be  heaped 
p in  the  form  of  a cone,  to  a height 
bove  the  brim  of  the  measure  of  at  least 
tree-fourths  its  depth.  The  Irish  bushel 
ir  all  liquids,  and  for  corn  and  other  dry 
tods,  not  heaped,  contains  2218-2  cubic 
iches,  and  holds  80  lbs.  avoirdupois  of 
are  water. — The  word  bushel  is  low  Lat. 
issellus,  dim.  of  baza. 

Bush-harrow,  an  implement  of  hus- 
mdry  for  harrowing  grass-lands  and 
ivering  grass  and  clover-seeds.  It  con- 
sts  of  a frame  with  three  or  more  bars, 
nong  which  bushes  are  interwoven.  A 
jht  harrow  with  small  tines  serves 
itter. 

Bush'men,  Dut.  bosjesmannen,  men  of 
ie  wood.  A name  given  by  the  Dutch 
ilonists  to  some  roaming  tribes  akin  to 
ie  Hottentots,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ipe  of  Good  Hope. 

Bus'kin,  in  Lat.  cothurnus.  A kind  of 
gh  shoe  or  boot  worn  by  the  ancient 
agedians  upon  the  stage,  to  give  them  a 
ore  heroic  appearance.  In  classic  au- 
tors  the  word  is  used  for  tragedy,  and 
r a lofty  and  elevated  style.  The  buskin 
as  also  worn  by  both  sexes,  especially 
T the  ladies,  for  ornament.  Hunters 
id  soldiers  use  a buskin  much  resembling 
half  boot. 


Bess,  Dut.  buis,  Ger.  /rise,  Buss.  busa. 
A small  sea-vessel  used  by  the  English 
and  Dutch  in  the  herring  fishery,  com- 
monly from  50  to  60  tons  burden,  and 
sometimes  more.  A buss  has  two  small 
sheds  or  cabins,  one  at  the  prow  and  the 
other  at  the  stern : that  at  the  prow  serves 
for  a kitchen. 

Bust,  that  part  of  the  human  figure 
which  comprises  the  head,  neck,  breast, 
and  shoulders.  By  this  term,  busto  is  ap- 
plied to  the  human  figure  as  low  as  the 
hips,  With  or  without  the  head  and  arms  ; 
which  definition  agrees  with  that  species 
of  sculpture  which  represents  the  por- 
traits of  illustrious  Bomans,  either  en- 
tirely round  and  mounted  on  pedestals, 
or  in  alto  relievo  on  the  sides  of  sarco- 
phagi or  other  sepulchral  monuments. 
The  Italian  busto  is  probably  from  Lat. 
bustum,  a figurative  expression  for  any 
kind  of  tomb,  but  originally  applied  to 
the  pile  on  which  a dead  body  had  been 
burned,  as  the  bxistum  in  the  tlampua 
Martius,  on  which  the  bodies  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus  and  his  successors  were 
burned. 

Bus'takd,  a name  common  to  all  the 
birds  of  the  genus  Otis,  Lin.  The  great 
bustard  (0.  tarda,  Lin.),  is  the  largest  of 
European  land  birds,  the  male  weighing 
on  an  average  25  lbs.  It  is  4 feet  in 
length,  and  sometimes  measures  9 feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings. 

Butcher-bird,  a species  of  shrike.  The 
Lanius  collurio,  Germ.,  which  destroys 
small  birds,  young  frogs,  and  great  num- 
bers of  insects,  which  it,  butcher-like, 
sticks  upon  the  thorns  of  bushes  in  order 
to  devour  them  at  leisure,  or  to  find  them 
again  when  wanted. 

Butch'ersbroom,  a name  common  to  all 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Rxiscus,  but  parti- 
cularly applied  to  the  JR.  aculeatus,  an 
evergreen  shrub  which  grows  in  woods 
and  thickets  in  this  country,  and  is  known 
also  by  the  names  knee-holly,  Alexan- 
drian laurel,  and  wild  myrtle.  It  is  used 
by  butchers  for  brooms  to  sweep  their 
blocks. 

Bu'tzo,  the  buzzard:  a subgenus  of  birds 
of  the  order  Accipitres  and  family  Diurr>&. 
The  buzzard  is  ranked  among  the  ignoble 
birds  of  prey,  and  is  called  in  some  parts 
of  America  the  hen-hawk,  from- its  depre- 
dations among  the  poultry.  Name  origi- 
nally applied  to  a species  of  the  falco  tribe 
(Pliny  10.  8). 

But'ments,  supports  or  props  by  which 
the  feet  of  arches  or  any  other  bodies 
pressing  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the 
horizon  are  sustained  in  their  places.  See 
Abutments. 

But'ment-cheeks,  in  carpentry,  the  two 
solid  parts  on  each  side  of  a mortise : the 
thickness  of  each  cheek  is  commonly 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  mortise. 
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Butt.  1.  Fr.  bout,  extremity. The buttend 
of  a piece,  of  timber  is  that  end  of  a plant 
■which  was  nearest  the  root  of  the  tree;  a 
butt-joint  in  a hand-rail  is  a joint  at  right- 
angles  to  the  curve  of  the"  rail.  A butt, 
among  ploughmen  in  Scotland,  is  a piece 
of  ground  which  does  not  form  a proper 
ridge.  In  archery,  a mark  to  he  shot  at. 

2.  Sax.  butte,  a measure,  a vessel  or 

measure  of  wine  containing  two  hogs- 
heads or  126  wine  gallons,  that  is  106 
imperial  gallons.  Etymon,  (Sovttis,  a 
vessel  for  holding  wine. 

Butter,  from  Sax.  buter.  An  oily,  in- 
flammable part  of  milk,  separated  by 
churning,  and  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in 
most  civilised  countries.  Butter  differs 
from  the  common  animal  fats  in  contain- 
ing a peculiar  fluid  oleaginous  matter, 
called  butyrine.  This  substance,  when 
saponified,  yields  in  addition  to  the  usual 
products,  three  volatile  odoriferous  sub- 
stances, called  the  butyric,  caproic,  and 
capric  acids.  The  Latin  etymon  of  the 
term  butter  is  butyrum,  from  (iovrvoov, 
of  which  fiovi,  a cow,  is  the  root. 

But'ter  or  Antimony,  the  sesqui- 
chloride  of  antimony. 

But'ter  or  Arsenic,  a sublimated 
chloride  of  arsenic. 

But'ter  of  Bismuth,  a sublimated 
chloride  of  bismuth 

But'ter  of  Cacao,  an  oily,  concrete 
matter,  obtained  from  the  cacao  nut  by 
bruising  and  boiling  it  in  water,  when  the 
tmcombined  oil  is  liquefied,  and  rises  to 
the  surface,  where  it  swims. 

But'ter  of  Tin,  a sublimated  chloride 
of  tin. 

But'ter  of  Wax,  the  oleaginous  part 
of  wax,  obtained  by  distillation. 

But'ter  of  Zinc,  chloride  of  zinc,  ob- 
tained by  burning  zinc  in  chlorine  gas. 
It  is  called  also  muriate  of  zinc. 

But'tbr-fly,  a name  common  to  all 
those  lepidopterous  insects  of  the  genus 
Pcpilio,  from  the  yellow  colour  of  a com- 
mon species.  That  which  seems  to  be  a 
powder  upon  the  wings  of  the  butterfly 
tribe,  is  an  innumerable  quantity  of, 
plumes,  which  are  only  to  be  observed 
diotinctly  with  a good  microscope.  The 
insect  appears  in  the  state  of  a caterpillar, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  a chrysalis, 
from  which  it  comes  forth  perfect. 

But'terfet-shaped,  papilionaceous. 
Applied  to  the  corolla  of  plants,  when 
they  are  irregular  and  spreading. 

But'teris,  an  instrument  of  steel  set  in 
a wooden  handle,  used  by  farriers  for 
paring  the  hoof  of  a horse. 

But'ter-nut,  the  fruit  of  the  Juglans 
cinerea,  an  American  tree.  The  fruit  bears 
a resemblance  to  the  black  walnut,  and  is 
named  from  the  oil  it  contains. 

Butters,  mineral.  A name  formerly 


given  to  some  of  the  chlorides,  on  account 
of  their  soft  hutyraceous  texture,  when 
recently  prepared  ; such  as  butter  of 
antimony. 

Butters,  vegetable.  The  concrete 
fixed  oils,  sc  dd  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, such  as  those  of  the  cocoa  and  cho- 
colate nuts. 

Butter-tree,  a remarkable  plant  found 
by  Park  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  yielding 
from  its  kernels,  by  pressure,  a wliite, 
firm,  rich  butter,  which  kept  well  for  a 
year  without  salt. 

But'ter-wort,  a name  common  to  all 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Pinguicula,  but 
especially  applied  to  the  Yorkshire  sanicle 
(P.  vulgaris),  which  grows  in  soft  grounds. 
Its  leaves  are  covered  with  soft,  pellucid 
prickles,  which  secrete  an  unctuous  fluid, 
to  such  a degree  as  causes  them  to  be 
applied  to  chaps,  and  as  a pomatum  for 
the  hair. 

But'tery,  a store-room  for  provisions. 
The  name  is  given,  in  some  colleges,  to  a 
room  where  refreshments  are  kept  for 
sale  to  the  students. 

But'ting-joint,  a joint  formed  by  the 
surfaces  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  the  sur- 
face of  one  piece  being  parallel  with  the 
fibres,  and  that  of  the  other,  either  in 
the  same  or  in  an  oblique  direction  to 
them.  The  joints  which  the  struts  and 
braces  form  with  the  truss-posts,  in  car- 
pentry, are  of  this  description. 

Button,  from  the  same  root  as  bud. 
Buttons  are  manufactured  of  an  endless 
variety  of  forms  and  materials — wood, 
horn,  bone,  steel,  copper,  brass,  &c.  The 
non-metallic  buttons,  called  also  moulds, 
are  made  of  the  substances  first  men- 
tioned, by  sawing  them  into  little  .slips 
of  the  thickness  of  the  button  to  be  made ; 
these  slips  are  then  cut  into  the  form  re- 
quired' by  an  instrument  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  Metallic  buttons  are  cast  in 

moulds,  or  cut  with  a fly-press. 2.  The 

button  of  the  reins  of  a bridle  is  a ring  of 
leather,  with  the  reins  passed  through, 
and  which  runs  along  the  length  of  the 

reins. 3.  A small  piece  of  wood  or 

metal,  turning  on  a centre  (usually  a 
round  nail  with  a smooth  head),  for  fas- 
tening a door,  window,  or  other  closure.. 
The  button  of  a lock  is  a round  head  serv- 
ing to  move  the  bolt. 4.  The  round 

mass  of  metal  collected  at  the  bottom  of  a 
crucible  after  fusion. 

But'ton-wood.  1.  The  Cephalanihus 

occidentalis,  an  American  shrub. 2- 

The  Platanus  occidentalis,  or  western 
plane-tree,  a large  American  tree,  the 
wood  of  which  is  very  hard,  and  is  highly 

valuable  in  turnery. 3.  The  button- 

tree. 

But'tress,  butt  and  truss.  A mas*  of 
masonry,  to  support  the  side  of  a wall 
that  is  very  high,  or  that  is  pressed  onti* 
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pposite  side  by  an  adventitious  force,  as 
bank  of  earth,  or  body  of  water.  In 
hose  structures  improperly  called  Gothic, 
uttresses  are  placed  around  the  exterior 
ides  of  the  building,  one  in  the  inter- 
aediate  space  between  every  two  will- 
ows, and  one  or  two  at  each  of  the 
ngles,  in  order  to  support  the  vaulting, 
n pointed  architecture  two  kinds  of  but- 
resses  are  used ; the  one  formed  of  ver- 
ical  planes,  and  attached  to  the  walls,  is 
ailed  pillared  buttresses  ; the  other,  which 
rises  from  the  pillared  buttresses  upon 
be  sides  of  the  aisle,  with  an  arch- 
irined  intrados  or  top,  is  called  Jlying- 
uttresses  or  arc-boutants. 

Butyra'ceous,  having  the  appearance 
r properties  of  butter  ( butyrum .) 
Butyr'ic  Acid,  a volatile  odoriferous 
iibstance  having  acid  properties,  ob- 
lined  from  butter.  See  Butter. 
Bu'tyrine,  a substance  which  exists 
l butter  (butyrum) , combined  with  oleine, 
:earine,  and  a very  small  quantity  of 
utyric  acid;  Sp.  Gr.  0'822.  Butyrine 
iponifies  easily,  and  is  then  transformed 
ito  butyric,  caproic  and  capric  acids  ; 
ito  glycerine,  and  margaric  and  oleic 
:ids. 

Bux'ine,  an  alkaline  substance  disco- 
:red  by  M.  Faure  in  the  Buxus  semper- 
rens. 

Bux'us,  the  box-tree , a genus  of  plants. 
'oncecia — Triandria.  Name  from  •zuzaZ1cji, 
become  hard.  Of  this  plant  there  is 
ily  one  British  species,  but  of  this  there 
e several  varieties,  the  extremes  of 
hich  are  the  tree  and  the  dwarf-edging, 
mmon  in  forming  the  edging  of  garden 
alks. 

Buz'zard.  1.  The  Vultur  aura,  'Wils. ; 
ithartes  aura,  Illig. ; commonly  called 
rkey-buzzard  and  turkey -vulture,  a bird 
und  over  a vast  extent  of  territory  on 
e American  continent,  in  the  ''.Vest  In- 
a Islands,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 

irope  and  Asia  {See  Vulture). 2.  A 

me  common  to  two  sub-genera  of  the 
te  tribe.  See  Buteo  and  Pernis. 
Buzzardet',  a species  of  kite  resemb- 
lg  the  buzzard  in  most  respects,  except 
at  its  legs  are  in  proportion  rather 
ager. 

By'ard,  a piece  of  leather  across  the 
east,  used  by  those  who  drag  the 
sdges  in  coal-pits. 

By'arus,  a plexus  of  blood-vessels  in 
e brain. 

By-Law,  a particular  law  made  by  a 
rporation,  or  by  any  other  distinct  por- 
>n  of  the  community,  for  the  regulation 
the  affairs  of  its  members  in  such  of 
eir  relations  as  are  not  reached  by  the 
neral  law  of  the  land.  By-laws  must 
t involve  the  infraction  of  any  public 


Byssifers,  Byssifera,  a fin  -M-  ~f 
Lamcllibranchiate  acephalous  moUait# 

Bys'solite,  from  fivirtrbf,  flai,  and 
Xi8o;,  stone,  a rare  massive  mineral,  in 
short  and  somewhat  stiff  filaments,  of  an 
olive-green  colour,  implanted  perpendi- 
cularly like  moss  on  the  surface  of  cer- 
tain stones.  It  has  been  found  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  also  near  Oisons. 

Bys'sus,  /3 (jtrtroi-  1.  A variety  of  fine 
flax  much  prized  by  the  ancients  (Orig. 
1.  xix.,  c.  27),  also  the  cloth  manufactured 

from  this  flax,  Egyptian  linen. 2.  A 

genus  of  lichens. 3.  A name  of  Asbes- 
tos.  4.  The  hairy  appendage  by  which 

some  of  the  bivalV*  mollusca  attach 
themselves  to  rocks  and  other  objects ; 
the  byssus  or  silky  bejird  of  the  Puma 
marina  is  used  in  Sicily  to  make  stock- 
ings and  gloves,  but  only  as  objects  of 
curiosity. 

Byzant',  a gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
151.  sterling,  so  called  from  its  being 
struck  at  Byzantium,  the  present  Con- 
stantinople. 

c. 

C,  the.  third  letter  of  the  alphabet  in 
most  European  dialects.  It  is  probably 
the  Hebrew  Caph  (D)  inverted  for  the 
facility  of  writing,  or  the  Greek  kappa 
(z)  with  the  upright  stroke,  left  out  for 
the  same  reason.  Some  suppose  that  it 
was  originally  the  Greek  gamma  (y),  as 
the  earlier  Romans  used  it  in  many 
words  which  at  a later  date  were  written 
with  a g,  as  lecioncs  for  legiones.  Q,  and 
C are  often  interchanged  on  old  mo- 
numents ; thus  qom  for  com.  In  the 
Roman  calendars  and  fasti,  C denoted  the 
days  on  which  the  comitia  might  be  held. 
In  trials  the  unfavourable  opinions  of 
the  judges  were  given  by  writing  on  a 
little  tube  ( tessera ) the  initial  letter  C 
for  condemno,  as  A wras  written  for  ab- 
solvo,  or  N.  L.  for  non  liquet.  On  medals 
C stands  for  many  names  of  persons,  as 
Ccesar,  Caius,  Cassius,  &c. ; of  offices,  as 
Censor,  Consul ; of  cities,  as  Carthage.  As 
an  abbreviation,  it  stands  for  Christ,  as 
A.C.  for  Anno  Christi  or  ante  Christum , 
and  for  companion,  as  C.B.,  Companion 
of  the  Bath.  As  a numeral  it  denotes 
100,  being  the  initial  letter  of  centum. 
C,  in  music,  the  name  of  the  note  in  the 
natural  major  mode  to  which  Guido  ap- 
plied the  syllable  ut,  but  which  the  Ita- 
lians have  since  relinquished  for  do,  as 
softer  and  more  vocal.  When  placed  at 
the  clef,  it  stands  for  common  time,  and 
with  a line  run  through  it  perpendicu- 
larly, for  cut- time  or  a quicker  kind 'of 
movement.  In  Italian  musie  C is  some- 
times written  for  canto,  as  Cl.  Canto 
pntno. 
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Ca'a-a'pia,  the  Brazilian  name  of  the 
Morstenia  braziliensis,  the  root  of  which 
is  chewed  by  the  natives;  it  has  the 
same  effect  as  ipecacuanha. 

Ca'aba,  a square  stone  edifice  in  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  being  the  part  princi- 
pally reverenced  by  the  Mohammedans, 
and  to  which  they  always  direct  them- 
selves in  prayer.  The  direction  is  ascer- 
tained in  distant  parts  by  a little  pocket 
compass  called  a kiblet  or  director. 

Ca'a-eo,  the  Brazilian  name  of  two  spe- 
cies of  acacia,  viz.,  the  Mimosa  sensitiva, 
and  Mimosa  pudica. 

Caapi'ba,  the  Brazilian  name  of  the  Pa- 
reira  brava,  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Cipodas  cobras. 

Cab.  1.  A Hebrew  measure  or  kab) 
equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  a seak  or  satum, 
and  containing  about  2$  imperial  pints. 

2.  An  alchemical  name  of  gold. 

3.  An  abbreviation  of  the  word  cabriolet. 

Caba'l.  1.  In  British  history,  one  of  the 
cabinets  of  Charles  II.,  which  consisted  of 
five  men  famous  for  their  intrigues: — 
Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington, 
and  Lauderdale;  the  initial  letters  of 
whose  names  form  this  word. 2.  A be- 

verage made  in  Portugal  by  bruising 
20  lbs.  of  raisins,  and  saturating  them 
with  white  wine  during  three  months. 
The  mixture  is  rich,  clear,  and  agreeable. 

Cab'ala,  ■■  Terms  derived  from  the 

Cab'bala,  I oriental  word  kibel,  which 

C'ab'ai.ia,  >■  in  Hebrew  means  to  re- 

Cabal'la,!  ceive ; Chal.  to  obscure;  in 

Ca'bula,  / Syr.  to  accuse  ; and  applied 
to  a mystical  interpretation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, alleged  to  have  been  received 
from  the  Deity  by  Moses,  and  transmitted 
by  an  uninterrupted  tradition  through 
Joshua  and  the  seventy  elders  to  the  Rab- 
binical doctors.  In  a general  way  the 
term  cabala  is  applied  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  occult  philosophy  of  the  Rabbins, 
which  chiefly  consisted  in  understanding 
the  combinations  of  certain  letters,  words, 
and  numbers.  Every  letter,  word,  num- 
ber, and  accent  of  the  law  is  supposed  to 
contain  a mystery,  and  the  cabalists  pre- 
tended to  foretell  events  by  the  study  of 
this  science. 

Cab'alist.  1.  One  who  professes  the 
study  of  the  cabala. 2.  In  French  com- 

merce, a factor  or  agent. 

Cab'alline  Aloes,  horse-aloes ; a coarse 
sort  of  aloe,  so  called  because  it  is  given 
only  to  horses. 

Cab'bage,  a name  common  to  all  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Brassica  (q.  v.).  Of 
the  garden  cabbage  there  are  many  va- 
rieties: the  chief  are  the  drumhead,  the 
savoy,  the  cauliflower , the  broccoli,  the 
Brussels-sprouts,  the  sugar-loaf,  the  cole- 
wort,  and  the  carly-market. 

Cab'bao e-tree.  1.  The  Cacalia  Kleinia, 
*r,nch  has  a compound  shrubby  stalk  re- 


sembling that  of  a cablgc-.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  English  gardens, 
where  it  is  more  commonly  called  the 
carnation- tree,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves 

and  the  colour  of  its  flowers. 2.  The 

Andira  inermis  or  Geoffroya  inermis,  Lin., 
a lofty  tree  (from  170  to  200  feet)  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  other  hot  cli- 
mates. It  bears  on  the  top  a substance 
called  cabbage,  lying  in  thin,  snow-white, 
brittle  flakes,  in  taste  resembling  an 
almond,  but  sweeter:  this  is  boiled. and 
eaten  with  flesh  like  other  vegetables. 
The  fibres  of  the  leaves,  which  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  our  common  garden- 
cabbage,  are  used  to  make  cordage  and 
nets ; and  the  internal  bark  of  the  tree  is 
much  used  in  this  country  in  medicine. 
The  tree  is  also  called  the  cabbage-palm. 

Cab'bala.  See  Cabala.  » 

Cabe'ca,  a name  given  to  the  finest  silks 
of  the  East  Indies:  the  inferior  qualities 
are  called  barina. 

Cab'ezon,  in  Spain,  a.  register  of  the  dif- 
ferent taxes  paid  to  government,  and  of 
the  names  of  the  contributors:  cabeza, 
head,  person. 

Cab'j.v,  an  apartment  in  a ship  for  of- 
ficers and  passengers.  The  bed-places  in 
ships  are  sometimes  also  called  cabins,  but 
more  commonly  berths.  Berth  is  used  like- 
wise for  the  room  where  a number  of 
men  mess  and  reside.  The  same  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  huts  and  cottages  of 
poor  people  and  savager,  from  the  Celtic 
word  cab,  a hut  or  booth. 

Cab'inet,  dim.  of  cabin.  1.  A small 

apartment  adjoining  a larger  one. 2. 

The  most  retired  part  of  a private  dwell- 
ing, designed  for  work,  study,  amuse- 
ment, or  for  collections  of  valuable  arti- 
cles.  3.  In  the  abode  of  a prince,  the 

cabinet  is  a room  set  apart  for  the  ruler's 
particular  use ; also  the  apartment  where 
he  transacts  government  business,  advises 
with  his  counsellors,  and  issues  his  de- 
crees: hence,  in  political  language,  the 
cabinet  is  put  for  the  government,  as  the 
Cabinet  of  London,  &c.  &c. 4.  A ca- 

binet is  any  part  of  a building,  or  one  or 
more  whole  buildings,  where  are  pre- 
served valuable  collections  of  paintings 
and  other  curiosities,  making  up  the 
contents  of  a museum,  and  by  metonymy, 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  collections 
themselves. 5.  A little  insulated  build- 

ing in  a garden,  serving  as  a place  of 
retirement,  and  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
under  cover. 

Cab'inet  - Cocn'cil,  the  confidential 
council  of  a prince  or  executive  magis- 
trate. 

Cab'iri  {xolCu^ih).  Sacred  priests  or 
deified  heroes,  venerated  by  the  Paeans 
as  the  authors  of  religion  and  1 be  founders 
of  the  human  race.  The  name  literal? 
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KiiLr.es  the  mighty  ones , and  seems  to  have 
■sen  applied  to  the  supposed  beings  that 
■reside  over  the  striking  operations  of 
i-ivtire. 

Oabi'ria,  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri : 
liose  celebrated  at  Samothrace  were  the 
hief. 

Ca'ble,  Fr.  and  Sp.  cable,  Tout,  kabel. 
■ A large  rope  or  chain  used  to  retain  a 
essel  at  anchor.  Rope  cables  are  prin- 
i pally  manufactured  of  hemp : each  cable 
ias  three  strands,  every  strand  has  three 
opes,  and  every  rope  consists  of  three 
wists.  The  twists  have  more  or  fewer 
hreads  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
hickness  of  the  cable.  Ail  vessels  have 
eady  for  service  three  cables : the  sheet 
able,  the  best  bower  cable,  and  the  small 
ower  cable.  Iron  cables  are  strong  iron 
hains  constructed  in  various  ways : they 
.ave  in  a great  measure,  and  deservedly, 

eplaced  the  hempen  cables. 2.  In  ar- 

hitecture,  wreathed  circular  mouldings 
esembling  a rope;  also  the  staff  which 
s left  in  the  lower  part  of  the  flutings  of 
ome  examples  of  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  orders. 

Ca'bled,  tied  with  a cable.  A heraldic 
?rm  applied  to  a cross  formed  of  the  ends 
f a cable  in  representation. 

Ca'bled  Columns  are  such  as  have  the 
utings  of  the  shaft  filled  with  astragals 
) about  one-third  of  the  height : called 
so  rudented  columns. 

Ca'bled  Flutes,  in  architecture , are  such 
ates  as  are  filled  with  cables. 
Ca'ble’s-length,  the  measure  of  120 
thorns,  the  usual  length  of  a ship’s  cable. 
Ca'ble-tier,  the  place  where  the  cables 
■e  coiled  away. 

Ca'bling,  the  filling  of  the  flutes  of 
ilumns  with  cables,  or  the  cables  so 
sposed. 

Cabo'ched,  ) Fr.  cabochle.  In  heraldry, 
Cabo'shed,  j having  the  head  cut  close 
as  to  have  no  part  of  the  neck  left. 
Cabom'be^:.  In  botany,  the  name  given 
the  order  now  called  Hydropeltidece. 
Caboo'se,  Ger.  kabuse,  a little  room.  The 
ok-room  or  kitchen  of  a ship.  In 
taller  vessels  it  is  an  inclosed  fireplace, 
arth  or  stove,  for  cooking  on  the  main- 
cb.  In  a ship  of  war,  the  cook-room  is 
lied  the  galley.  Caboose  also  signifies 
e box  that  covers  the  chimney  in  a ship, 
le  term  appears  to  be  formed  of  cabin 
d house. 

Cab'riolet,  a two-wheeled  vehicle 
awn  by  one  horse,  and  carrying  two 
ssengers  and  a driver ; frequently  con- 
icted  cab.  The  word  is  French,  from 
iriole.  a goat-leap.  Lat.  capra,  a goat. 
Oabe'bns.  small  lines  made  of  spun 
rn,  to  bind  cables,  seize  tackles,  and 
i like. 

Daca  lja  zazab a.  A genus  of  plants. 


Syngcnesia — Polyg.  ccqualis.  There  is  no 
British  species.  The  cabbage  or  carna- 
tion-tree, sow-thistle,  <&c.  are,  however, 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  several 
of  the  species  are  used  in  medicine. 

Ca'cao.  ) 1.  Chocolate,  a kind  of  hard 

Ca'coa.  J paste  formed  into  a cake,  the 
basis  of  which  is  the  pulp  of  the  cacao  or 
chocolate  nut,  a production  of  the  West 

Indies  and  South  America. 2.  The 

seed  or  nuts  of  the  cacao  tree. 3.  The 

cacao  tree. 

Ca'cao-nut,  the  fruit  of  the  cacao-tree. 
It  somewhat  resembles  a cucumber  iu 
shape,  but  is  furrowed  deeper  on  the 
sides.  Its  colour  while  growing  is  green, 
but  as  it  ripens  this  changes  to  a fine 
bluish- red,  almost  purple,  with  pink 
veins ; or,  in  some  varieties,  to  a fine 
yellow  or  lemon  colour.  Each  pod  con- 
tains from  20  to  30  nuts  or  kernels,  which 
in  shape  are  not  unlike  almonds,  and  con- 
sist of  a white  and  sweetish  pulpy-like 
substance,  enveloped  in  a parchinent- 
like  shell. 

Ca'cao-tree,  the  Theobroma  cacac, 
which  both  in  shape  and  size  somewhat 
resembles  a young  cherry-tree,  but  sepa- 
rates, near  the  ground,  into  four  or  five 
stems.  The  leaves  are  about  four  inches 
long,  of  a dull  green  colour  ; the  flowers 
are  saffron  coloured,  and  very  beautiful. 
The  fruit  is  the  cacao-nut.  The  cacao- 
tree  grows  plentifully  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America. 

Cac'atory  Fever,  a species  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  accompanied  with  diarrhoea, 
and  sometimes  with  tormina.  Cacare,  to 
go  to  stool. 

Ca'chalot,  the  physeter  or  spermaceti 
whale.  Physeter,  as  well  as  physalus, 
signifies  blower.  Cachalot  is  the  name 
used  by  the  Biscayans,  from  cachau, 
which  in  the  Cantabrian  dialect  means 
tooth.  The  head  of  the  cachalot  is  enor- 
mously large;  the  under-jaw  is  armed 
with  a range  of  cylindrical  teeth;  the 
superior  portion  of  the  head  consists  of 
large  cavities,  filled  with  an  oil  which 
becomes  fixed  as  it  cools,  and  is  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  spermaceti,  a sub- 
stance for  which  the  cachalot  is  princi- 
pally sought.  The  odorous  substance 
ambergris  is  a concretion  formed  in  the 
intestines  of  the  cachalot. 

Cache't,  Lettres  de,  under  the  ancient 
French  government,  letters  signed  with 
the  king's  private  seal,  for  the  detention 
of  private  citizens.  Previous  to  the  17th 
century  they  were  seldom  employed,  but 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  they  were 
very  common.  In  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV. 
and.  XVI.  59  were  issued  against  the 
Mirabeau  family.  They  were  finally  abo- 
lished in  1790. 

Ca'cholong,  a milk-white  variety  of 
quartz,  having  a pearly  or  glistening 
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lustre,  a flat.,  tonchoidal  fracture,  and 
perfect  opacity.  It  is  found  in  the  river 
Cach,  in  liucharia,  and  obtains  its  name 
from  that  river,  and  cholong,  the  Calmuc 
word  for  stone. 

Cachc'nde,  a medicine  highly  cele- 
brated among  the  Chinese  and  Indians. 
It  is  made  of  several  aromatic  ingre- 
dients, perfumes,  medicinal  earths,  and 
precious  stones,  formed  into  a stiff  paste, 
fashioned  into  various  fantastic  forms, 
and  dried  for  use  It  is  reckoned  a pro- 
longer  of  life,  and  a provocative  to 
venery,  the  two  great  intentions  of  most 
of  the  medicines  used  in  the  East. 

Ca'cique,  a title  borne  by  some  of  the 
native  chiefs  of  America  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest.  This  is  a French 
form  of  the  word ; it  was  pronounced 
casic  or  knsik,  and  denoted  the  dignity  of 
a ruler. 

Cacocholy,  in  Lat.  cacocholia,  a vitiated 
state  of  the  bile;  xctzo;,  bad,  and  j, 
bile. 

Cacochyl'y,  in  Lat.  cacochylia,  depraved 
chylification ; xxzo;,  bad,  and  x.v\o;, 
chyle. 

Cacoe'thes,  xazovi6r,g ■ Lad  custom, 
condition,  or  habit;  e.  g.  cacoethes  scri- 
bendi. 

Cacol'ooy,  in  Lat.  cacologia,  bad  choice 
of  words  in  writing  or  speaking,  xxzo;, 
bad,  and  \oyog,  word. 

Cacof'athy,  in  Lat.  ccicopathia,  ill- 
feeling,  whether  physical  or  moral ; 
xxzci,  bad,  and  cra-tio;,  feeling. 

Cacoph'ony,  in  Lat.  cacophonia,  dis- 
agreeable utterance;  xazo;,  bad,  and 
(turn,  sound.  1.  Defective  articulation  of 

words. 2.  A fault  of  style  consisting 

in  harsh  and  disagreeable  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  meeting  of  two  letters  or 
two  syllables,  or  by  the  too  frequent  re- 
petition of  the  same  letters  or  syllables. 

Cacop'ragy,  in  Lat.  cacopragia,  a dis- 
ease of  those  viscera  which  minister  to 
nutrition  ; xctxos,  ill,  and  cr^arrai,  to  act. 

Ca'cosphexy,  in  Lat.  cacosphexca,  a dis- 
ordered state  of  the  pulse  ; xa zos,  bad, 
and  tnpufyf,  pulse. 

Cacosyn'theton.  In  rhetoric,  a figure 
cf  speech  improperly  introduced . an  ill 
arrangement  of  words  in  a sentence : 
xa ill,  and  triniBtro;,  composed. 

Cacoth'ymy,  in  Lat.  cacothymia,  a dis- 
ordered state  of  mind:  xcszo;,  bad,  and 
iS-opus,  mind. 

Cacot'rophy,  in  Lat.  caeatrophia,  con- 
sumption from  defect  of  nourishment ; 
xcczof,  bad,  and  r^otpr,,  nourishment. 

Cacta'ceje,  a natural  order  of  exogens, 
of  which  Cactus  is  the  type,  remarkable 
1 jt  their  gay  and  large  flowers. 

CAff-rus,  a genus  of  succulent  plants  of 


about  90  species,  permanent  in  duration 
generally  without  leaves,  having  the 
stem  and  branches  jointed,  for  the  most 
part  armed  with  spines  in  bundles,  with 
which,  in  many  species,  bristles  are  in- 
termixed. Class  Icosandria;  order  3Io- 
nogynia.  Name  xatxroi,  anciently  applied 
to  the  artichoke.  They  are  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  are 
only  cultivated  in  tliis  country  for  curi- 
osity in  green-houses.  Gardeners  call 
those  species  which  are  of  a roundish 
form  melon-thistles ; those  which  are  erect 
and  support  themselves  are  torch-thistlei , 
those  which  have  creeping  roots  are  ce- 
reuses  ; the  compressed  and  proliferous 
jointed  are  prickly  pears  or  Indian  Jigs. 

Cadaver'ic,  appertaining  to  a dead 
body ; e.  g.  the  changes  induced  in  a 
corpse  by  putrefaction,  are  culled  cada- 
veric phenomena. 

Cad'dis.  1.  Lint  for  dressing  a wound. 
2.  A kind  of  tape. 3.  A water-in- 
sect sometimes  called  the  case-worm,  and 
often  contracted  cad. 

Cad'do,  the  jack-daw,  or  corvus  mane- 
dula,  Linn. 

Cade,  from  Lat.  cadus,  a cask.  A cade 
of  herrings  is  the  quantity  of  500;  of 
sprats,  1000. 

Cade'-oil,  a medicinal  oil  prepared  in 
Germany  and  France  from  the  fruit  of 
the  oxyeedrus,  called  in  those  countries 
cada. 

Cade'-worm,  the  case-worm  or  caddis. 

Ca'dence,  from  Lat.  cadens,  falling, 
cado,  to  fall.  In  music,  a pause  or  sus- 
pension at  the  end  of  an  air,  to  afford 
the  performer  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing a graceful  extempore  close,  called 
also  reprise.  The  word  cadence  is  also 
frequently  applied  to  the  embellishment 
itself.  In  reading  or  speaking  a certain 
tone  is  taken,  which  is  the  key-note  on 
which  most  of  the  words  are  pronounced, 
and  the  fall  of  the  voice  below  this  is 
called  cadence.  The  term  is  also  used  in 
horsemanship,  to  denote  a just  proportion 
observed  by  a horse  in  his  movements. 

Caden'za  ( Italian ),  the  modulation  of 
the  voice  in  singing. 

Cadet'  (Trench).  1.  A younger  brother. 

— 2.  A gentleman  who  has  served  in 
the  army  without  pay,  for  the  purpose  of 

learning  the  art  of  war. 3.  The  term 

cadet  is  now  applied,  in  Eritain  and  the 
United  Suites  of  America,  to  the  pupils 
of  a military  academy. 

Cadew',  the  case-worm  or  caddis. 

Ca'di,  in  Arabic,  a judge.  Among  th* 
Turks,  cadi  signifies  an  inferior  judge, 
in  distinction  to  molla,  a superior  judge. 
They  belong  to  the  higher  clergy. 

Cad’.les'ker,  the  chief  judge  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  name  is  compounder 
of  cadi  (q.  v.i.and  leskar,  army,  because 
his  office  originally  extended  to  the  try- 
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g of  soldiers,  who  are  now  tried  only 
t their  own  officers. 

Cad  me'  an,  1 relating  to  Cadmus,  a re- 
Cad'mian,  / puted  prince  of  Thebes, 
ho  introduced  into  Greece  the  16 
tnple  letters  of  |tlie  alphabet ; x.  S,  y, 
i,  i,  x,  X,  /x,  v,  o,  5T,  <r,  r,  v.  These 

e called  Cadmean  letters. 

Cad'mia,  x.a.'Bfx.ia-  A name  which  has 
>en  given  to  a variety  of  substances,  but 
now  chiefly  used  to  denote  an  oxide  of 
nc  which  collects  on  the  sides  of  fur- 
ices  where  zinc  is  sublimed,  as  in 
ass  founderies.  This  is  more  commonly 
lied  tutty.  Cobalt  has  been  called  me- 
llic  cadmia  and  native  cadmia;  and  calc- 
ine is  named  fossil  cadmia  in  some  old 
>oks. 

Cad'mium.  a metal  discovered  about  the 
'ginning  of  1818  by  M.  Stromeycr  in  an 
tide  of  zinc  {cadmia  or  tutty).  It  has 
ace  been  found  in  several  of  the  ores  of 
at  metal,  especially  in  "the  Silesian  na- 
ve oxide,  which  contains  from  l£  to  11 
■r  cent,  of  cadmium.  It  has  the  colour 
.d  lustre  of  tin,  but  is  harder  and  more  te- 
cious,  and  is  susceptible  of  a fine  polish, 
is  very  ductile  and  malleable,  melts  at 
out  the  same  temperature  as  tin,  and  is 
arly  as  volatile  as  mercury,  condensing 
e it  into  globules  which  have  a metallic 
>tre:  its  vapours  have  no  smell.  Sp. 

. 8-6. 

Oadu'ca-bo'na,  an  old  law  term,  signi- 
ng goods  (bona)  forfeited  ( caduca ) to 
s treasury  of  the  prince. 

Hadu'ceus  ( Latin ),  Mercury’s  rod.  A 
lite  rod  carried  by  the  Roman  heralds 
dticeatorii)  when  they  went  to  treat  of 
ice : thus  named  a cadendo,  quid  cadere 
•iat  contentiones.  The  rod  was  of  laurel 
olive,  with  two  little  wings  on  the 
per  end,  two  serpents  twined  about  it, 
th  their  heads  turned  towards  each 
ter,  and  their  crests  not  bristled,  em- 
matic  of  peace.  Among  the  modems 
; caduceus  is  an  emblem  of  commerce. 
Iadu'cibranchia'tes,  Lat.  caducus, 
ing,  and  bronchia;,  gills.  Batrachians 
.ich  lose  their  branchial  apparatus  be- 
e reaching  maturity,  as  the  frog,  toad, 

Iadc'cous,  in  Lat.  caducus,  falling  off. 
plied  in  botany  to  leaves  which  fall 
ore  the  end  of  summer;  to  a calyx 
ich  drops  at  the  first  opening  of  the 
:als,  or  even  before,  as  in  the  poppy ; to 
als  which  are  scarcely  unfolded  before 
•j  fall  off,  as  in  thalictrum,  and  to  parts 
Jch  fall  off  before  the  unfolding  of  the 
■ver  or  leaf,  as  the  perianth  of  the  pa- 
ter, and  the  stipule;  of  the  prunus  avium. 
1-£C\, Lat.  ccccus,  blind.  In  comparative 
Homy,  the  blind  processes  of  the  alimen- 
y canal. 

hs'ci'M  (Latin),  the  blind  gut.  The  first 


portion  of  the  large  intestine,  situated  i~i 
the  right  iliac  region.  It  is  so  named 
from  ccecus,  blind,  because  it  is  perforated 
at  one  end  only. 

Caer,  in  British  antiquity,  a term  which, 
like  the  Saxon  Chester,  denotes  castle, and 
is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  places  fortified 
by  the  Romans. 

Cjesalfi'nia,  the  brasiletto.  A genus  of 
arborescent  plants,  all  natives  of  hot  cli- 
mates. Decandria — Monogynia.  Named 
in  honour  of  A.  Cfesalpinus,  chief  physi- 
cian to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  All  the  plants 
of  this  genus  afford  wood  which  is  used 
in  dyeing:  these  woods  are  known  in 
commerce  under  the  names  of  Brazil 
woods. 

C.esa'rian  operation,  l the  operation 

C^sare'an  section,  j of  making  an 
incision  into  the  uterus,  to  extract  the 
child,  either  after  the  death  of  the  mother, 
or  when  the  obstacles  to  delivery  are  so 
great  as  to  leave  no  other  alternative.  It 
is  so  named,  because  Julius  Cmsar  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  into  the  world  in 
this  manner. 

C-32STTJS,  the  boxing-glove  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  pugilists. 

Cjes'ura,  in  Latin  verse,  the  separation 
of  the  last  syllable  of  any  word  from  those 
which  precede  it,  and  the  carrying  it  for- 
ward into  another  foot.  It  always  ren- 
ders the  syllable  on  which  it  falis  long, 
and  is  accompanied  with  a slight  pause, 
called  the  ccesural  pause,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing line : — 

IUe  la  | tus  nive  | um  mol  | li  ful  | tus 
hyacintlio. 

In  English  verse  the  caesura  is  equivalent 
to  a pause. 

Cateris  Paribus,  a Latin  phrase,  used 
by  writers  on  physical  science,  to  signify 
other  things  being  equal;  e.  g.  the  heavier 
the  bullet,  cateris  paribus,  the  greater  the 
range ; i.  e.  the  heavier  the  bullet,  the 
length  and  diameter  of  the  piece,  and  the 
strength  of  the  powder  being  the  same , the 
greater  will  be  the  range  of  the  piece  of 
ordnance. 

Caffein',  1 a chemical  principle  dis- 

Cafeine',  / covered  in  coffee  (cafe),  by 
Robiquet.  It  is  a white  volatile  matter, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
readily  dissolved  by  boiling  water  or 
alcohol,  from  which  it  is  again  deposited 
on  cooling  in  silky  filaments.  It  contains 
more  nitrogen  than  most  animal  matters, 
but  never  undergoes  putrefaction. 

Caffila,  in  oriental  countries,  a company 
of  travellers  or  merchants.  It  differs  from 
a caravan  by  being  in  the  employ  of  some 
sovereign  or  company.  The  root  of  the 
word  is  Arabic,  kafe,  a companion. 

Caf'tan  , the  national  dress  of  the  Turks, 
in  the  form  of  a night-gown,  and  gene- 
rally white,  with  pale  yellow  flowers.  It 
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is  made  of  wool  or  silk,  and  sometimes 
lined  with  fur. 

Cag,  a small  cask,  differing  from  a bar- 
rel only  in  being  of  smaller  size.  The 
word  is  usually  written  keg:  the  root  is 
Dan.  kag. 

Cage,  from  Lat.  cagia.  The  term  cage 
is  used  in  carpentry,  to  denote  an  outer 
work  of  timber,  inclosing  another  within 
it.  In  this  sense  the  cage  of  a staircase 
is  the  wooden  sides  or  walls  which  in- 
close it. 

Cag'hiz  (Persian),  a charter  or  patent, 
granted  by  the  Persian  kings  to  those 
whom  they  mean  to  honour,  and  by  virtue 
of  which  the  governor  of  every  district  of 
the  kingdom,  through  which  the  Caghizar 
travels,  must  supply  him  with  every  ne- 
cessary and  accommodation. 

Ca'gui,  a monkey  of  Brazil,  of  two 
species,  one  of  which  is  the  Pongi  ; the 
other  is  not  more  than  six  inches  long. 
They  are  called  also  Jacchus  and  CF.dipus. 

The  name  cagui,  pronounced  by  the 

natives  sagui,  is  common  in  Brazil  to  a 

great  number  of  quadrupeds. 

Cag'mag,  a name  given  to  old  geese  sent 
to  London  market  for  sale.  The  same 
name  is  given  to  the  worst  kind  of  meat. 

Ca'hiz  (Spanish).  An  imaginary  mea- 
sure of  about  12  imperial  bushels  : hence 
cahazada,  a tract  of  land  on  which  a cahiz 
of  wheat  may  be  sown. 

Ca'ic,  CaTciue,  a skiff  of  a galley.  It 
went  out  of  use  with  the  galley ; but  the 
name  is  still  applied  in  the  Levant  and 
Black  Sea  to  small  barks ; and  in  the 
French  navy  it  is  used  to  designate  any 
small  vessel. 

Cai'macan,  lieutenant.  A title  of  the 
Grand  Signior,  the  Grand  Yizier,  and 
Governor  of  Constantinople. 

Cai'nites,  a strange  sect  of  heretics, 
who  appeared  about  159  a.  d.,  who  as- 
serted that  the  power  which  created 
hea  ven  and  earth  was  the  evil  principle. 

Cairn,  a name  given  to  heaps  of  stones, 
common  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in 
Scotland  and  Wales ; generally  of  a coni- 
cal form,  and  covered  with  a flat  stone. 

Cairngo'rm,  a species  of  quartz,  of  va- 
rious colours  and  sizes,  on  Cairngorm,  a 
mountain  of  Scotland,  belonging  to  the 
Grampian  hills.  The  cairngorms,  called 
also  Scotch  pebbles,  are  used  for  seals  and 
other  trinkets. 

Cai'sson  , from  Fr.  caisse,  a chest.  1.  In 
military  affairs,  a wooden  chest  into 
which  several  bombs  are  put,  and 
sometimes  gunpowder,  and  buried  under 
ground,  in  order  to  explode  at  a particular 
time.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
covered  waggon  for  the  provisions  and 
ammunition  of  an  army. 2.  In  archi- 

tecture, a kind  of  case  or  flat-bottomed 
boat,  used  in  the  construction  of  bridges, 
large  enough  to  contain  an  entire  pier, 


which  is  built  in  it ; the  caisson  is  then 
sunk  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  sides 
removed  from  the  bottom,  which  is  left  as 
a foundation  for  the  pier.  Floating  ves- 
sels, under  the  same  name,  are  used  to 
close  the  entrances  of  docks  and  basins. 

Ca'jepct-oil,  the  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  the  cajeput-tree,  the 
Cajeputa  ojficinarum  (the  Melaleuca  leuca- 
dendron,  Lin.).  The  name  is  a corruption 
of  the  native  term,  cayu-puti,  i.  e.  white- 
wood  oil,  because  the  bark  of  the  tree  has 
a whitish  appearance,  like  our  birch. 

Ca'jeput-tree,  the  tree  which  affords 
the  cajeput-oil  (q.v.).  It  is  common  in 
Amboyna  and  other  Eastern  islands. 

Cat/aba,  a tropical  plant ; the  species  of 
Calophyllum  which  affords  the  oil  called 
Oleum  Sanctce  Maries. 

Cal'abar-skin,  the  Siberian  squirrel- 
skin,  of  various  colours.  It  is  used  in 
making  muffs,  tippets,  and  trimming  for 
clothes,  and  is  called  by  the  French  pet:t- 
gris. 

Cal'abash,  a light  vessel,  formed  of  the 
shell  of  the  fruit  of  the  calabash-tree, 
emptied  and  dried.  So  hard  and  clost- 
grained  are  these  shells,  that  they  retain 
all  kinds  of  liquids,  and  may  be  put  oe 
the  fire,  like  kettles,  without  sustaining 
any  injury.  The  name  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  calabash-tree. 

Cal'abash-nut,  the  fruit  of  the  cala- 
bash-tree. It  contains  a pale  yellow 
juicy  pulp,  of  an  unpleasant  taste,  which 
is  esteemed  a valuable  remedy  for  several 
disorders,  both  external  and  internal. 

Cal'abash-tree,  a name  common  to  ail 
the  species  of  the  genus  Crescentia,  but 
especially  applied  to  the  C.  cujeta,  a pro- 
duction of  the  West  Indies  and  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  about  the  height  an! 
dimensions  of  an  apple-tree. 

Cal'aite,  mineral  turquois. 

Calaman'co,  a sort  of  woollen  stuff 
manufactured  in  England  and  the  Ne- 
therlands ; it  has  a fine  gloss,  and  being 
chequered  in  the  warp,  the  checks  appear 
only  on  the  one  side. 

Calaman'der-wood,  a beautiful  specie* 
of  hard  wood,  brought  from  Ceylon. 

Cae'amar  (Spanish) , a name  given  to  the 
cuttle-fish  or  sea-sleeve.  The  name  means 
an  ink-horn,  the  fish  having  on  the  belly 
two  bladders  containing  a black  fluid 
which  it  emits  when  pursued. 

Cal'ambac  (Indian),  the  lignum  aloes, 
xylo-aloes  or  aloes- wood. 

Calambo'cr,  a species  of  aloes-wood  or 
calambac  used  by  cabinet-makers. 

Cal'amine,  the  lapis  calaminaris,  a na- 
tive carbonate  of  zinc.  Name,  calamine, 
from  calamus,  in  allusion  to  its  reed-like 
appearance. 

Cal'amjte.  1.  From  calamus,  a reed  a 
genus  of  fossil  equisetacem,  abounding  in 
the  most  ancient  coal  formations,  and 
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characterised  by  large  and  simple  cylin- 
drical stems,  articulated  at  intervals,  but 
without  sheaths. 2.  From  Ital.  cala- 

mi ta,  loadstone ; a mineral  variety  of  horn- 
blende, found  in  serpentine  with  magnetic 
iron  and  calcareous  spar.  It  is  more  gene- 
rally called  Actinolite,  (q.  v.) 

Cal'amus  (Latin),  a reed:  in  Homan 
trchceology.  1.  The  C.  pastoralis  was  a 
simple  reed,  used  as  a musical  instrument. 

2.  The  C.  scriptorius,  or  C.  chartarius, 

was  split  like  our  pens,  and  sharpened 
with  a knife : it  was  used  to  write  on 
naterials  which  the  style  would  injure. 

3.  Calamus  is  now  applied  as  the 

teneric  name  of  the  true  Indian  reed  or 
rotang.  Hexandria — Monogynia.  There 

ire  several  species,  one  of  which  the 
?.  rotang  affords  the  rat  tan  canes  used  as 
walking-sticks  ; and  another,  the  C.  aro- 
naticus,  the  sweet  flag  or  Aconis  calamus, 
Linn.,  is  used  by  the  distillers  of  Dantzic 
:o  correct  the  empyreumatic  odour  of 
spirits. 

Calan'dra  (Latin),  the  lark  ; applied  as 
:he  name  of  a genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
ects,  of  the  family  RhynchopJiora.  The 
pecies  are  all  destructive : the  well- 

mown  weevil,  the  destroyer  of  our  gra- 
saries,  is  the  larva  of  the  C.granaria.  The 
arva  of  the  C.  palmarum,  called  ver  pal- 
liste,  is  considered  a great  delicacy  by  the 
nhabitants  of  South  America. 
Cala'thium,  Wotkaflaj,  a cap.  A 
Calathi'dicm,  ) botanical  term  denot- 
ug  an  umbel  with  all  the  flowers  sessile. 
Cal'ator,  in  Roman  archeology;  an 
pparitor  or  officer  who  attends  courts  to 
ummon  the  parties  : xccX^toj^,  a crier. 
Calatra'va,  a Spanish  military  order, 
istituted  by  Sancho  III.,  in  memory  of 
is  taking  Calatrava  from  the  Moors.  ’ 
Calcai're  Grossier  (French),  a coarse 
mestone  often  passing  into  sand,  and 
bounding  in  marine  shells  : it  belongs  to 
ie  eocene  tertiary  period. 

Caxcai're  Silicieux  (French),  a cont- 
act silicious  limestone,  belonging,  like 
ie  calcaire  grossier,  to  the  eocene  tertiary 
eriod. 

Cal'car  (Latin),  a spur  ; applied,  1.  In 

natomy,  to  the  osealcis  or  heel-bone. 

In  botany,  to  a tube  forming  a sac  at 

teside  of  the  receptacle. 3.  The  name 

f a small  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which 
ie  first  calcination  of  sand  and  potash  is 
tade  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them 
ito  frit,  from  which  glass  is  ultimately 
lade.  The  calcar  is  10  ft.  long,  7 wide, 
nd  2 deep. 

Cal'carate,  Lat.  calcaratus,  spurred ; 
pplied  to  corols  and  nectaries  of  plants. 
Calca'reous  Earth, commonly  denotes 
me  in  any  form,  but  properly  it  is  pure 
me. 

Calca'reous  Rock,  limestone 
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Calca'reous  Spar,  crystallised  native 
carbonate  of  lime  ; it  is  found  in  veins  in 
all  rocks  from  granite  to  alluvial  strata. 
The  most  beautiful  crystals  are  found  in 
Derbyshire,  but  the  purest  variety  is  the 
Iceland  spar.  Its  optical  effects  are  well 
known. 

Calca'reous  Tufa,  calcareous  incrusta 
tions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sometime* 
found  so  thick  and  hard  as  to  be  used  for 
architectural  purposes.  This  tufa  appears 
to  be  formed  generally  by  springs,  which 
issuing  through  limestone  strata,  hold  in 
solution  a portion  of  calcareous  earth; 
this  they  deposit  on  coming  in  contact 
with  air  and  light. 

Cal'cedon.  With  jetcellers,  a foul  vein 
like  calcedony  in  some  precious  stones. 

Calced'ont,  a simple  silicious  uncrys- 
tallised  mineral,  semi-transparent  and 
translucent,  thus  named  from  its  being 
formerly  found  at  Calcedou.  There  are 
several  sub-species : common  calcedony 
occurs  in  various  shades  of  white,  grey, 
yellow,  bro-wn,  green  and  blue  ; the  grass- 
green  varieties  are  called  Rlasma ; the 
apple-green  isChrysoprase ; those  with  red, 
brown,  and  yellow  tints  are  Carnelian ; 
others  are  known  as  heliotrope,  jasper, 
onyx,  sard,  &c. 

Cal'cifraga,  breakstone  (calx,  a stone, 
and  frango,  to  break),  a plant  so  named 
from  its  supposed  property  of  breaking 
the  stone  in  the  bladder.  By  some  writers 
the  term  calcifraga  is  used  synonymously 
with  saxifraga. 

Calcina'tion,  the  process  of  subjecting 
a body  to  the  action  of  fire  to  drive  off 
the  volatile  parts,  whereby  it  is  reduced 
to  a condition  that  it  may  be  converted 
into  a powder  (calx).  Thus  marble  ia 
converted  into  lime  by  driving  off  the 
carbonic  acid  and  water ; and  gypsum, 
alum,  borax,  and  other  saline  bodies,  are 
said  to  be  calcined  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  their  water  of  crystallisation. 
In  a narrower  sense,  calcination  consists 
in  subjecting  metallic  bodies  to  a roast- 
ing heat,  whereby  they  are  changed  into 
a metallic  calx  or  earth. 

Calcitrapoi'des,  fossil  shells,  so  named 
from  their  having  four  lobes  disposed  in 
a triangular  form,  like  the  four  iron 
points  of  a caltrop. 

C.vl'cium,  the  metallic  basis  of  lime.  See 
Lime. 

Calco'oraphy,  from  calx,  chalk,  and 
you. Quo,  to  write,  engrave.  See  Engraving. 

Calc-sinter,  stalactitical  or  stalagmi- 
tical  carbonate  of  lime,  so  called  from 
German  kalk,  lime,  and  sintcm,  to  drop. 
Calc-sinter  is  often  formed  by  the  infil- 
tration of  carbonated  lime-water  through 
the  crevices  of  the  roofs  of  caverns,  &c. 
When  it  hangs  from  the  roof  it  is  called 
Stalactites,  when  found  on  the  floor,  the 
irregular  masses  are  termed  Stalagmites. 
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Calc  Spar,  calcareous  spar,  which  see. 

Calc  Tuff,  a deposit  of  carbonate  of 
lime  from  calcareous  springs.  See  Cal- 
careous Tufa  and  Tufa. 

Cal'culus  (Latin),  a stone;  dim.  of 
calx.  1.  In  medicine,  a general  name  for 
all  hard  concretions  (not  bony)  formed  in 
the  bodies  of  animals.  Those  concretions 
formed  in  the  gall-bladder  are  called 
biliary  calculi,  or  gall-stones : these 

usually  consist  of  cholesterine  blended 
with  various  proportions  of  colouring 
matter,  inspissated  bile,  albumen,  &c. 
Urinary  calculi  are  formed  by  a morbid 
deposition  from  the  urine  in  the  kidney 
or  bladder,  and  are  therefore  renal  or  ve- 
sical. Their  usual  constituents  are  lithate 
of  ammonia,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  mixed 
phosphates.  There  are  also  gouty  con- 
cretions, called  arthritic  calculi,  and  la- 
chrymal and  pancreatic  calculi,  the  first 
formed  in  the  lachrymal  passages,  and 
the  latter  in  the  pancreas.  Pulmcmary 
calculi  are  found  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  or  in  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchi ; and  salivary  calculi,  in  the  sali- 
vary glands  or  their  ducts.  There  are 
likewise  calculi  of  the  ears  (indurate  wax), 
of  the  pineal  and  prostate  glands,  and 

spermatic  calculi. 2.  In  mathematics, 

the  higher  analysis  applicable  to  variable 
magnitudes,  or  to  quantities  which  may 
be  considered  as  having  arrived  at  a given 
6tate  of  magnitude  by  successive  varia- 
tions. This  gives  rise  to  two  depart- 
ments of  analysis;  first,  the  method  of 
descending  from  quantities  to  their  ele- 
ments, called  the  differential  calculus; 
second,  the  method  of  ascending  from  the 
elements  of  the  quantities  to  the  quanti- 
ties themselves,  constituting  the  integral 
calculus.  Both  of  these  methods  are  in- 
cluded in  the  general  name,  infinitesimal 
analysis.  Every  variable  quantity  ex- 
pressed algebraically  may  be  differen- 
tiated, but  there  are  differential  quantities 
which  we  cannot  integrate : some  be- 
cause they  could  not  have  resulted  from 
differentiation,  and  others  because  means 
have  not  yet  been  discovered  of  integrat- 
ing them. 

Calda'rtum.  In  ancient  architecture, 
an  apartment  in  the  baths,  heated  for 
causing  perspiration. 

Cal'ebash,  the  Cucurbita  lagenaria,  an 
annual  plant  of  both  Indies. 

Calefa'cient,  Lat.  calefaciens,  making 
warm ; applied  in  medicine  to  substances 
which  cause  warmth  in  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

Cal'embourg,  a sort  of  pun  in  which  a 
word  is  employed  in  an  unusual  sense  ; it 
takes  its  name  from  a ’Westphalian  Count 
Calemberg,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  amused  the  Parisians  by  his  blun- 
ders in  speaking. 

Cal'xndar,  the  division  of  time  into 


years,  months,  weeks,  and  days ; also  a 
register  of  these  divisions.  Among  the 
old  Homans,  for  want  of  such  a register, 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  to 
proclaim  ( calare ) the  month  with  the  fes- 
tivals occurring  in  it,  and  the  time  of 
new  moon,  hence  ealendee  and  calendar. 

Cal'endar  Month,  a solar  month  as  it 
stands  in  almanacs. 

Cal'ender,  from  y,cth tv'&qo;,  a cylinder. 
A machine  consisting  essentially  of  two 
cylinders,  revolving  so  nearly  in  contact 
with  each  other,  that  cloth  passed  through 
betwixt  them  is  smoothed,  and  even 
glazed,  by  their  powerful  pressure.  The 
machine  is  employed  either  to  finish  goods 
for  the  market,  or  to  prepare  cotton  and 
linen  webs  for  the  calico-printer,  by  ren- 
dering their  surfaces  level  and  compact. 

Cal'enders,  a sect  of  dervises  in  Turkey 
and  Persia : named  from  their  founder. 

Cal'ends,  with  the  Romans,  the  first 
days  of  the  month,  so  called  because  the 
pontifex  maximus  then  proclaimed  (calavit) 
whether  the  nones  would  be  on  the  5th  or 
on  the  7th.  This  was  the  custom  till  150 
U.  C.,  when  the  fasti  calendares  were  af- 
fixed to  the  wall  in  public  places.— In 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  conferences  re- 
garding their  duty  and  conduct,  anciently 
held  by  the  clergy  of  each  deanery,  are 
called  calends. 

Calen'dui.a,  the  Mary  gold : an  extensive 
genus  of  plants.  Syngenesia — Polyg.  neces- 
saria.  Named  quod  singulis  calendis,  i.  e. 
mensibus.florescat,  because  it  flowers  every 
month.  The  annual  species  are  all  hardy ; 
the  permanent  ones  are  cultivated  in  this 
country  as  green-house  plants.  A muci- 
laginous substance  obtained  from  the 
plant  is  called  calendulin. 

Cal'enture,  Lat.  calentura,  a form  of 
phrenitis,  alleged  formerly  to  have  been 
common  among  seamen  in  tropical  lati- 
tudes. It  was  attended  with  delirium,  in 
which  the  patient  fancied  the  sea  to  be 
green  fields,  and  would  leap  into  it  if  not 
restrained.  There  appears  to  be  no  such 
disease  known  at  present. 

Cal'iber,  Fr.  calibre.  1.  The  diameter 

of  the  bore  of  any  piece  of  ordnance. 

2.  The  diameter  of  any  body,  as  a column, 
a shot,  a shell. 

Cal'iber  Compasses,  ) a sort  of  com- 

Cal'liper  Compasses,  j passes,  with 
arched  legs,  used  by  gunners  to  take  the 
diameter  of  shots,  shells,  &c.,  and  by 
turners  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  object 
in  the  lathe:  called  often  for  shortness 
calibers  or  callipers.  The  gunner’s  calibers, 
called  also  caliber  rule,  consist  of  two 
thin  pieces  of  brass  jointed  by  a rivet,  so 
as  to  move  quite  round  each  other.  The 
instrument  contains  a number  of  rules, 
tables,  &c.,  connected  with  the  artillery 
practice. 
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Cal'ico,  a species  of  cotton  cloth,  named 
from  Calicut,  in  India,  where  it  was  first 
manufactured.  In  England,  nnprinted 
cotton  cloth  is  called  calico ; in  America, 
the  cloth  is  called  calico  after  it  is  printed  ; 
in  Scotland,  white  cotton  cloth  or  calico 
is  called  blitnk. 

Cal'ico-Printing,  the  art  of  applying 
colours  to  cloth  after  it  has  come  from  the 
hand  of  the  weaver,  in  such  a manner  as 
to  form  patterns  or  figures.  This  art  is 
sometimes  practised  upon  silks,  linens, 
and  woollens,  hut  most  frequently  upon 
that  species  of  cotton  cloth  called  calico : 
whence  the  name. 

Cal'idris,  the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to 
the  sandpipers,  and  by  Vigors  to  the  sand- 
erlings  (the  arenaria  of  Beclistein).  Both 
of  the  subgenera  of  birds  are  compre- 
hended in  the  genus  Scolopax,  Lin.  The 
name  was  originally  applied  to  some  bird 
of  this  genus. 

Cal'igo  (Latin), darkness:  appropriate- 
ly, a disease  of  the  eye,  causing  dimness 
of  3ight  or  blindness.  Its  cause  is  the 
interposition  of  some  opaque  body  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  retina : hence 
there  are  many  species. 

Ca'liph,  the  name  assumed  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mohammed  in  the  government 
of  the  faithful,  and  in  the  high  priesthood. 
The  term  is  Arabic,  and  means  vicegerent. 
The  title  is  borne  by  the  grand  signior  in 
Turkey,  and  the  sophi  in  Persia. — Caliph- 
ate is  the  government  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
caliph. 

Calip'pic  Period,  in  chronology,  a period 
of  76  years  continually  recurring,  after 
which  it  was  supposed  by  Calippus,  that 
the  lunations,  &c.,  of  the  moon  would 
return  again  in  the  same  order  (which  is 
not  exact,  as  it  brings  them  too  late  by  a 
day  in  225  years). 

Calix'tins,  a sect  of  Hussites  in  Bohe- 
mia, who  differed  from  the  Catholics 
chiefly  in  giving  the  communion  cup  to 
laymen.  They  are  called  also  Utraquists. 

Calk,  to  drive  oakum  into  the  seams  of 
planks  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water. 
After  the  oakum  is  driven  in,  it  is  covered 
with  melted  flitch  or  resin  to  preserve  it 
from  the  action  of  the  water.  In  some 
parts  of  America  the  term  calk  is  used 
substantively  in  the  same  sense  as  calkin 
in  England  and  calker  in  Scotland;  and, 
as  a verb,  to  set  calks  upon  horses’ 
shoes. 

Calk'ers,  in  Scotland,  the  sharp  pointed 
armature  of  a horse’s  shoes,  put  on  to 
prevent  the  animal’s  feet  from  slipping 
on  ice,  &c.  The  word  is  properly  chalkers, 
and  has  reference  in  its  etymology  to  the 
white  lines  which  the  calkers  make  on 
the  ice : hence  the  term  is  often  used  to 
designate  such  lines. 

Calx'i no.  1.  Stopping  the  seams  of  a 


ship  with  oakum. 2.  Arming  a horse’s 

shoes  with  calkins. 3.  Covering  the 

back  of  a design  with  black  lead  or  red 
chalk,  and,  with  a sharp  point,  tracing 
lines  through  on  a wax  plate  or  other  pre- 
pared surface,  which  leaves  an  outline 
impression  on  the  plate  or  other  surface. 
This  is  more  commonly  called  tracing. 

Calk'ung-iron,  an  iron  instrument  like 
a chisel,  to  force  the  oakum  into  the  seams 
of  ships. 

Calk'ins,  in  England,  the  sharp  pointed 
armature  of  a horse’s  shoes.  See  Calkers. 

Call.  1.  The  cry  of  a bird  to  its  young 

or  to  its  mate  at  coupling  time. 2.  A 

sort  of  pipe  used  by  fowlers  to  catch  birds 

by  imitating  their  notes. 3.  Among 

sportsmen,  a lesson  blown  on  the  horn  of 
the  keeper  to  encourage  the  dogs  in  their 

search  of  game. 4.  Among  seamen,  the 

boatswain’s  wrhistle. 5.  The  invitation 

of  a Scotch  congregation  to  a preacher  to 
become  its  pastor. 6.  A short  visit. 

Callich'tys,  a genus  of  Malacoptery- 
gious  abdominal  fish,  related  to  tbs 
salmon-tribe.  Name  from  xocXXoc,  beau- 
tiful, and  i%tv (,  a.  fish. 

Callicoc'ca,  a genus  of  plants,  Pentan- 
dria — Monogynia.  Name  from  xccXXsf, 
beautifid.  and  xoxxo berry.  Ipecacuanha 
is  afforded  by  a Peruvian  species  of  this 
genus,  C,  Ipecacuanha. 

Callig'rapht,  Gr.  from  xa.XXo(  .beauty, 
and  ‘yqaupu,  I write.  The  art  of  beautiful 
writing. 

Callion'ymds.  1.  A genus  of  Acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  placed  among  the 
Gobioides  by  Cuvier.  The  dragonet  is 
a species.  Name,  xaXX iovu/u-o;,  given  by 

Pliny  to  an  undetermined  species. 2. 

The  lily  of  the  valley,  a species  of  Con- 
vallaria. 

Calli'ope,  one  of  the  Muses  (q.  v.); 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She 
presided  over  eloquence  and  heroic 
poetry.  K otXXof  and  o4 . 

Callis'thenics.  See  Gymnastics. 

Cal'locs,  from  callxis,  hard.  Indurated. 
Applied  to  parts  of  organized  bodies  which 
are  morbidly  hard.  When  there  is  a 
thickening  of  enamel  upon  any  particular 
part  of  a shell,  resembling  a tumor,  it  is 
termed  callous  or  a callosity,  this  is  ob- 
served among  spiral  shells,  in  the  inner  lip 
of  the  Olives,  Naticae,  and  many  others  ; 
and  is  very  common  near  the  hinge  of 
certain  bivalves. 

Call'una.  the  common  heath  or  ling, 
Erica  vulgaris,  ol  which  there  are  many 
varieties  known  in  Britain.  Name  from 
KaXX*iyt»,  to  adorn,  which  is  peculiarly 
applicable,  whether  we  consider  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers  or  the  circumstance 
that  brooms  are  made  of  its  twigs.  It  is 
the  badge  of  the  clan  Macdonell. 
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Cal'lus  (Latin),  a preternatural  hard- 
ness ofany  part,  whether  carneous  or  osse- 
ous. Corns  produced  by  pressure  and  fric- 
tion on  the  hands  and  feet  of  labourers  are 
examples  of  the  first,  and  the  new  growth 
of  bony  substance  between  theextemities 
of  fractured  bones,  by  which  they  are 
united,  is  an  instance  of  the  latter. 

Calocat'an  os  a name  of  the  wild  poppy, 
Papaver  rhteas ; from  xaXo;,  beautiful, 
and  xa.ra.vov,  a cup,  in  allusion  to  the 
beauty  of  its  flower  and  shape. 

Cal'omel,  from  r.aXo; , good, and  /xiXa;, 
black.  This  name  was  originally  applied 
to  the  black  sulphuret  of  mercury, 
athiops  mineral,  it  was  afterwards  very 
inappropriately  applied  to  the  proto- 
chloride oi  mercury,  which  is  the  only 
substance  now  known  under  the  name  of 
calomel.  It  is  a highly  important  and 
highly  abused  medicine. 

Calophyl'lum,  the  calaba-tree  of  the 
E.  Indies,  of  which  there  are  two  species. 
Polyandria  — Monogytiia.  Name  from 
xaXos , beauty,  and  tpvXXov,  a leaf;  the 
species  being  distinguished  by  the  beauty 
of  their  leaves.  All  the  species  afford  a 
kind  of  tacamahaca,  and  an  oil  used  for 
burning. 

Calor'ic,  from  calor,  heat ; applied  in 
philosophical  language  as  the  name  of 
that  agency  which  produces  the  pheno- 
mena of  heat  and  combustion.  There 
are  two  theories  regarding  it : 1.  That  it 
is  a subtile  fluid,  the  particles  of  which 
mutually  repel  one  another,  and  are  at- 
tracted by  all  other  substances. 2.  That 

it  is  not  a separate  entity,  but  is  merely, 
like  gravity,  a property  of  matter  refer- 
able to  a vibratory  motion  among  the 
ultimate  particles  of  common  matter.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  first  theory  are 
founded  on  the  evolution  and  absorption 
of  heat  during  chemical  combination,  and 
the  existence  of  colorific  rays  along  with 
those  of  light  in  the  solar  beam  ; those  of 
the  latter  are  chiefly  founded  on  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  by  friction,  and  other 
mechanical  processes,  producing  motion 
among  the  particles  of  matter. 

Calori'meter,  from  caloric  and  metmm, 
a measure.  An  apparatus  invented  by 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  a body  gives  out 
in  cooling,  by  the  quantity  of  ice  which 
it  melts.  It  consists  of  three  similar  me- 
tallic vessels,  the  one  containing  the 
other,  and  kept  separate  by  small  pieces 
of  wood.  The  intervals  between  the  ves- 
sels are  filled  with  pounded  ice,  and  the 
body  to  be  cooled  is  placed  in  the  inner 
vessel  which  is  formed  of  iron  net-work. 
The  quantity  of  water  produced  by  the 
cooling  of  the  body  is  the  measure  of  its 
specific  caloric.  In  the  calorimeter  of 
Count  Rumford  water  is  used,  and  the 


capacity  of  the  body  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  degrees  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  raised  in  cool- 
ing the  body  a given  number  of  degrees. 
The  sources  of  fallacy  in  both  kinds  are 
such  as  render  the  results  doubtful. 

Ca'lorimo'tor,  from  caloric  and  motor, 
a mover,  a galvanic  instrument, in  which 
the  calorific  influence  or  effects  are  at- 
tended with  scarcely  any  electrical  power. 

Caloso'ma,  Gr.,  from  xxXoy,  beautiful, 
and  troipca,  body.  Carabida;  or  ground 
beetles,  a genus  of  most  beautiful  cole- 
opterous insects. 

Calostem'ma,  a genus  of  perennial 
plants  of  New  Holland.  Hexandna— 
Monogynia.  Name  from  xccXo;,  beauti- 
ful, and  o"rtu.fjxt,  a wreath. 

Calotham'nus,  a genus  of  plants  ( trees) 
of  New  Holland.  Polyadelphia — Icosan- 
dria.  Name  from  xaXo;,  beautiful,  and 
ra.tx.voi,  tree. 

Calotte'  (French),  a cap  ; applied  in 
architecture  to  a concavity  in  the  form  of 
a cup  or  niche,  lathed  and  plastered,  to 
diminish  the  height  of  a chapel,  cabinet, 
alcove  or  the  like,  which  otherwise  would 
be  too  high  for  the  breadth. 

Cal'oyers,  Greek  monks,  who  chiefly 
resided  in  Mount  Athos,  and  became  ce- 
lebrated for  their  solitary  and  austere 
life.  The  Turks  sometimes  call  their  der- 
vishes by  this  name. 

Calp,  xxXrrr,,  a sub-species  of  carbonate 
of  lhne  containing  argil  and  oxide  of  iron 

Cal'tha,  the  marsh  marigold,  a genus 
of  British  perennials.  Polyandria-Poly- 
gynia.  Greek  name  xaX6a,  caltha,  pro- 
bably a corruption  of  ^a.X^a,  yellow, 
whence  its  other  names,  xxXOvXct,  cal- 
thula  ; xc&XdvXx,  caldula ; xtxXiviv/xx, 
calendula. 

Cal'trops,  a name  common  to  all  the 
species  of  the  genus  Tribulus,  but  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  T.  terrestris,a  thistle, 
with  a roundish  prickly  pericarp  on  the 
one  side,  gibbose  and  armed  with  three 
or  four  daggers ; and  on  the  other  angu- 
lar and  converging  with  transverse  cells. 
It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  among 
corn,  &c.,  and  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to 
the  feet  of  cattle.  Name,  calyx,  the  heel, 
and  tribolo,  a thistle.  The  name  water- 
caltrops  is  applied  to  the  plants  of  the 
genus  Trapa. 

Caltrop.  In  military  affairs,  an  instru- 
ment with  four  iron  points  disposed  in  a 
triangular  form,  so  that  three  of  them 
being  on  the  ground  the  othe\  point  is 
upwards.  Caltrops  are  scattered  on  the 
ground  where  an  enemy's  cavalry  arc  to 
pass,  to  impede  their  progress  by  endan- 
gering the  feet  of  the  horses.  The  instru- 
ment takes  its  name  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  caltrops  thistle. 
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Calom'ba,  the  root  of  the  Cocculus  pal- 
natus,  imported  from  Colomha  in  Gey- 

on.  Synonyms,  Colombo,  Colombo,  Co- 
amba. 

Cal'umet,  the  Indian  pipe  of  peace, 
orresponding  in  some  measure  to  the 
European  flag  of  truce.  The  bowl  of  the 
>ipe  is  usually  made  of  a red  soft  marble, 
nd  the  tube  of  reed  ornamented  with 
eathers.  Prom  this  instrument  the  ca- 
umet  dance,  the  least  hideous  of  the  In- 
ian  dances,  has  its  name. 

Cal'vary,  from  calvaria,  a skull.  In 
eraldry,  a cross  set  upon  steps  in  infl- 
ation of  that  on  which  Christ  was  cruei- 
ed  on  Mount  Calvary. 

Cal'ves-snout,  the  herb  snap-dragon. 
ee  Antirrhinum. 

Cal' vin ism,  that  system  of  religious 
octrine  taught  by  John  Calvin,  the  dis- 
nguishing  features  of  which  are  em- 
rnced  in  the  Jive  points, — predestination, 
articular  redemption,  total  depravity, 
■resistible  grace,  and  the  certain  perse- 
erance  of  the  saints.  The  doctrines  of 
le  trinity  and  original  sin,  are  common  to 
ther  protestant  sects  besides  Calvinists. 
Calx  (Latin),  properly  lime  or  chalk, 
ut  the  term  is  now  more  generally  ap- 
Lied  to  the  residuum  of  a metal  or  mine- 
fl  which  has  been  subjected  to  a violent 
eat,  burning  or  calcination,  and  which 
or  may  be  reduced  to  a fine  powder, 
fitallic  calces  are  now  generally  called 
rides. 

Calx  nati'va  (Latin),  native  calx:  a 
nd  of  marly  earth  which,  without  burn- 
g,  will  make  with  water  a sort  of  cal- 
.reous  cement. 

Calt'bio,  ^ctXuS'/i,  a cottage.  A one- 
lled,  inferior,  or  few-seeded  fruit,  en- 
osed  in  a capsule,  as  the  acorn  of  the  oak. 
Cal'y  cANTHACEiE.  Calycanthus  the 

pe.  A natural  order  of  plants  related 
Rosaceae. 

Calycan'them.*,  an  order  of  plants  in 
nnteus’  fragments  of  a natural  method, 
nsisting  of  plants  which  have  the  co- 
11a  and  stamina  inserted  in  the  calyx ; 
;nce  the  name  from  calyx  and  ocuOo;, 
flower. 

Calycan'thus,  the  all-spice,  a genus  of 
merican  trees.  Icosandria — Polygynia. 
ame  from  xa.Xu^,  a calyx,  and  ccvdoz, 
flower ; the  corolla  consisting  of  leaves 
i the  calyx. 

Caly'cera,  the  wax-cup,  a.  genus  of  syn- 
mesious  plants  of  the  order  Polygamia 
gregata.  Name  from  calyx  and  cera, 
ax. 

Ca'lycera'ce.e.  Calycera  the  type.  A 
itural  order  of  plants  related  to  Com- 
isitse. 

Ca'lycielo'r.e,  an  order  of  plants  in 
innrnus’  fragments  of  a natural  method, 
ame  from  calyx  and  fios,  the  order  con- 


sisting of  plants  which  have  the  stamina 
inserted  in  the  calyx. 

Caly'cinal,  Lat.  calycinalis,  belonging 
to  the  calyx  of  a flower.  Applied  to  the 
nectary  when  it  is  a production  of  the 
calyx. 

Calyc’ulate,  Lat.  calyculatus,  having  a 
double  calyx,  or  several  successively  di- 
minishing in  size.  Applied  to  a perianth, 
when  there  are  smaller  ones  like  s ,rles 
about  its  base : six  seeds  are  inclosed  ia  _ 
hard  bone-like  calyx. 

Cal'ycule,  Lat.  calyculus,  a little  caiyx. 
Used  to  designate,  1.  The  membranaceous 
border  surrounding  the  apex  of  a seed. 

2.  A little  calyx  exterior  to  another 

proper  one. 

Calym'ene,  a genus  of  Trilobites,  long 
confounded  with  insects  under  the  name 
of  j Entomolithus  paradoxus.  This  genus 
appears  to  have  been  extinguished  with 
the  termination  of  the  carboniferous 
strata.  The  name  is  from  xixaXvfxfxtvYi. 
concealed,  in  reference  to  the  dubious 
characters  of  these  fossils. 

Calyp'so.  1.  In  mythology,  a daughter 
of  Atlas.  She  inhabited  the  woody  island 
Ogygia,  situated  deep  in  the  ocean,  re- 
mote from  all  intercourse  with  men  and 

gods.  She  died  of  love  for  Ulysses. 

2.  The  generic  name  of  a perennial  plant 
(C.  borealis ) of  North  America  and  Europe. 

Calyp'ter,  xocXvrrrr^,  a covering.  Used 
in  anatomy  to  designate  a carneous  ex- 
crescencecovering the  hcemorrhoidal  vein. 

Calyp'tra,  Lat.  from  x<x Xvrrrai,  to 
cover.  In  botany,  1.  The  veil  or  covering 
of  mosses  ; a kind  of  membraneous  hood 
placed  on  a thin  capsule  or  fructification, 

like  an  extinguisher  on  a candle. 2. 

The  proper  exterior  covering  or  coat  of 
the  seed,  which  falls  off  spontaneously. 

Calyptrrs'a,  a genus  of  Mollusca,  hav- 
ing a conical  shell ; placed  in  the  Capuloid 
family  by  Cuvier,  and  among  the  Halio- 
lidte  or  ear-shells  by  Swainson.  Name 
from  y,u.Xwrrai,  to  cover,  there  being 
found  in  the  bollow  of  the  shell  a little 
lamina  that  projects  inwards,  and  inter- 
poses itself  between  a fold  of  the  abdo- 
minal sac. 

Calyp'trate,  Lat.  calyptratus.  Having 
a covering  like  the  calyptra  of  mosses. 

Calyste'gia,  the  bearbind.  A genus  of 
plants  mostly  perennials.  Pentandria — 
Monogynia.  Name  from  calyx  and  trn- 
yct^iu,  to  conceal. 

Ca'lyx,  from  xocXvt,  the  flower-cup — 
x olXwxtoj,  to  cover.  Used  in  botany  to 
designate  the  external  covering  of  a 
flower,  generally  resembling  the  leaves  in 
colour  and  texture.  There  are  seven  kinds 
of  calyces,  viz.  periantliium,  amentum 
spatha,  gluma.involucrum, perichaetiuin. 
volva. 
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Cam  .e'a,  a semi-pellucid  gem,  approach- 
ing to  the  onyx  in  structure,  being  com- 
posed of  zones,  and  formed  on  a crystalline 
basis. 

Camai'eu,  a variety  of  onyx,  or  any  gem 
whereon  there  are  various  natural  figures. 
From  camahuia,  an  oriental  name  of  the 
onyx.  This  name  has  also  been  generally 
given  to  all  precious  stones  whereon  lapi- 
daries employ  their  art,  to  perfect  their 
natural  beauty.  Camaieu  is  also  used 
synonymously  with  cameo  (q.v.),  and  to 
designate  a painting  wherein  there  is 
only  one  colour,  and  where  the  lights  and 
shades  are  of  gold,  wrought  on  a golden 
or  azure  ground.  When  the  ground  is 
yellow,  the  French  call  it  cirage ; when 
gray,  grissaile.  The  Greeks  called  pieces 
of  this  sort  {/.ov6%%ofja.ra. 

Camae'dolites,  I an  order  of  hermits 

Camalbu’lians,  j and  monks,  founded 
in  1012,  by  St.  Romuald,  in  the  valley  of 
Camaldoli,  near  Arezzo,  in  the  Apennines, 
and  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  III. 

Cam'andao,  1 a tree  of  the  Philippine 

Cam'andang,  j islands,  which  has  not 
been  classed  botanieally.  Its  juice,  called 
tague,  is  used  by  the  natives  to  poison 
their  arrows. 

Camarilla,  Span.  The  little  or  private 
chamber  of  the  Sovereign  of  Spain.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  to  his  imme- 
diate confidants,  and  is  then  synonymous 
with  clique. 

Camaro'ma,  j camaration,  a species  of 

Camaro'sis,  I fracture  of  the  skull  where 
the  bones  present  the  appearance  of  an 
arch  or  vault  [xa.tjut.crj.).  Camarosis  has 
also  been  used  by  architects  to  denote  an 
elevation  terminating  with  an  arched  or 
vaulted  head. 

Cam'ber,  in  architecture,  an  arch  on  the 
top  of  an  aperture,  or  on  the  top  of  a 
beam.  The  term  is  from  Fr.  cambrer,  to 
arch,  probably  from  xapu&^a,  an  arch. 

Cam'ber-beam,  a piece  of  timber  cut 
with  an  obtuse  angle  on  the  upper  edge, 
so  as  to  form  a declivity  on  each  side 
from  the  middle  of  their  length.  Beams 
of  this  description  are  used  in  truncated 
roofs,  being  covered  with  boards  and  the 
boards  covered  with  lead,  to  discharge 
the  rain-water  towards  each  end  of  the 
platform. 

Cambered-deck,  an  arched  deck  declin- 
ing towards  the  stem  and  stem. 

Camber-windows,  windows  which  are 
arched  above. 

Cambering,  arching,  as  the  deck  lies 
cambering. 

Cam'bicm,  Lat.  from  cambio,  to  ex- 
change. In  physiology . 1.  The  nutri- 
tious humour  which  is  changed  into  the 
materials  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 
2.  The  gelatinous  substance  or  mat- 
ter of  organisation  supposed  to  pro- 


duce the  young  bark  and  new  wood  of 
plants. 

Camb'odia,  | Gamboge:  thus  named  from 

Camb'ogia,  j a river  in  Transgangetic 
India,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  tree 
that  affords  the  gum  is  produced.  See 
Gamboge. 

Cam'brasine,  a species  of  fine  linen 
made  in  Egypt,  and  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  cambric. 

Cam'brtan  Rocks,  the  name  given  by 
Sedgwick  to  a group  of  rocks  placed  below 
the  Silurian  rocks,  from  their  being  ex- 
tensively developed  in  North  Wales,  the 
ancient  name  of  which  is  Cambria. 

Cam'bric,  a sort  of  fine  linen,  thus 
named  from  its  being  first  made  at  Cam- 
bray,  in  French  Flanders.  A good  imita- 
tion is  now  produced  extensively  in  this 
country  from  fine  cotton  yam  hard 
twisted. 

Ca'me,  a slender  rod  of  cast  lead,  ol 
which  glaziers  make  their  turned  or 
milled  lead  for  joining  the  panes  or  quar- 
rels of  glass. 

Cam'el,  Lat.  camelus.  1.  The  English 
name  of  the  camel-genus  of  quadrupeds. 

2.  A machine  used  first  by  the  Dutch 

for  lifting  ships  over  the  Pampas,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Y,  or  over  other  bars. 
It  consists  of  two  half  ships  so  constructed 
that  they  can  be  applied  below  water,  on 
each  side  of  the  hull  of  a vessel.  On  the 
camel’s  deck  are  a great  many  horizontal 
windlasses,  from  which  ropes  proceed 
through  apertures  in  the  one  half,  and 
being  carried  under  the  keel  of  the  vessel, 
enter  similar  apertures  in  the  other  half, 
from  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
windlasses  on  its  deck.  WThen  the  appa- 
ratus is  to  be  used,  as  much  water  as  may 
be  necessary  is  suffered  to  run  into  the 
parts:  all  the  ropes  are  cast  loose,  the 
vessel  is  conducted  between  the  divisions 
of  the  camel,  and  the  ropes  are  then  made 
fast,  so  that  the  ship  is  secured  in  its 
place.  The  water  is  then  pumped  out  of 
the  parts  of  the  camel,  by  which  they 
rise  and  float  the  ship  between  them. 
Thus,  ships  of  100  guns  can  be  raised  to 
pass  without  grounding  the  shallow  banks 
of  the  Zuyder-Zee.  The  Russians  use 
similar  machines  to  float  vessels  builtin 
the  Neva,  over  the  bar  at  Cronstadt.  The 
machine  takes  its  name  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a camel,  called  kavuel  by 
the  Dutch. 

Cam'eleos.  See  Chameleon. 

Camel'id.e,  the  camel-tribe  of  quadru- 
ped ; y.ocfj.r,>,ot , a camel,  and  bke- 

The  camel  is  the  type. 

Camel'ina,  the gold-of-plcasure : a genu* 
of  European  annuals.  Tctradynamut~“ 
Siliculosa.  Named  from  cameltu,  became 
camels  are  supposed  to  be  fond  of  it.  ( I 
natre  gold' of -plea sure,  is  by  some  given  w 
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le  plants  of  the  genus  Myagrum,  and 
erhaps  more  correctly.) 

Camel'lia,  a very  extensive  genus  of 
siatic  plants  (trees  and  shrubs),  all 
•eated  in  this  country  as  green-house 
lants.  Monadelphia — Polyatulria.  Name 
om  jjcca<x<AAiEa,an  undetermined  plant. 
Camei/hd-e,  | a natural  order  of  plants, 
Camelli'e^:,  ) including  the  genera 
i mellia  and  then. 

Cam'elopard,  the  giraffe:  an  African 
uadruped  forming  the  genus  Camelopar- 
tlis  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  the  tallest  of  ani- 
lals;  its  head  being  often  18  feet  from 
te  ground.  Its  hair  is  short  and  gray, 
itermixed  with  fawn  brown  angular 
Kits.  It  lives  on  leaves,  and  is  of  a gen- 
e disposition. 

Camelopardalis,  the  generic  name  of 
le  camelopard  (q.  v.)  or  giraffe.  Charac- 
>rised  in  both  sexes  by  conical  horns 
ivered  with  a hairy  skin ; from  xctf/.'/)Xo; , 
camel,  and  rra.g%a\i;,  a panther,  the 
nimal  being  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
make  of  the  characteristics  of  both 
lese  animals. 

Camel’s  Hair,  the  hair  of  the  camel, 
iported  into  this  country  chiefly  for  the 
anufacture  of  fine  pencils  for  drawing 
id  painting.  It  is  divided  into  three 
rts,  the  black,  the  red,  and  the  grey, 
le  black  is  the  dearest,  and  the  grey  is 
fly  worth  half  the  red. 

Camel’s  Hat,  the  sweet  rush  ( andropo - 
n schaenanthus ).  The  dried  plant  is 
iported  into  this  country  from  Turkey 
id  Arabia,  and  used  as  a stomachic. 
Cam'elcs,  the  Latin  generic  name  of 
e camel : there  are  only  two  species 
lown,  the  two-humped  or  Bactrian 
mel  (so  called  from  its  inhabiting  Tur- 
istan,  the  ancient  Bactria),  and  the  one- 
lmped  camel  or  dromedary,  both  large 
umals  of  the  Eastern  Continent.  (The 
mas  are  by  some  placed  in  this  genus), 
le  camel  belongs  to  the  ruminant  order 
mammiferous  animals,  and  is  the  only 
limal  of  that  order  which  has  cutting 
eth  in  the  upper  jaw.  Name  xetur,ho;, 
im  xapcvee,  to  toil. 

Cam'elot.  See  Camlet. 

Cam'eo,  in  the  proper  sense,  a gem  en- 
aved  in  relievo.  At  first  the  onyx  ( see 
.maieu)  only  was  used  for  this  purpose, 
it  afterwards  any  gem  which  was  carved 
relief  was  called  a cameo.  They  were 
rved  according  to  the  layers  of  the  stone, 
that  the  ground  should  be  of  a different 
lour  from  the  figure  in  relief.  The  most 
mous  cameo  is  the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus, 
Paris  ; it  is  12  inches  high,  and  10 
ches  wide. 

Camera  -Eolia  [Chamber  of  JEolus),  a 
ntrivance  for  blowing  the  fire.  It  is 
nplv  a large  'colopile  (q.  v.). 

Cam'er».  Clara  ( Clear  chamber),  an 


optical  instrument  on  the  principle  of  the 
Camera  obscura,  and  has  this  advantage 
over  that  instrument,  that  it  may  be  used 
equally  well  in  clear  and  dark  weather. 

Cam'era  Ldcida  ( Light  chamber),  an  in- 
strument employed  for  delineating  view  s 
from  nature  and  copying  drawings.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a four-sided  glass  prism , 


image,  P the  prism,  and  E the  eye  of  the 
observer,  who  is  thus  led  to  suppose  that 
he  sees  the  object  delineated  on  a sheet  of 
white  paper  placed  at  O'.  This  instru- 
ment was  invented  by  Hr.  Wollaston,  but 
the  name  was  originally  given  to  an  in- 
strument invented  by  Dr.  Hooke,  analo- 
gous to  the  solar-microscope. 

Cam'era  Obscd'ra  [Park  chamber) , an  op- 
tical instrument,  employed  for  exhibiting 
the  images  and  colours  of  external  ob- 
jects, so  that  they  may  be  traced  on  paper 
The  simplest  form  of  it  is  a darkened 
room,  into  which  no  light  is  admitted  ex- 
cept by  a small  hole  in  the  window-shut- 
ter. A picture  of  the  opposite  objects 
will  then  be  seen  on  the  wall  or  on  a 
white  screen  placed  so  as  to  receive  the 
light  from  the  aperture.  A very  simple 
portable  camera  obscura  is  renreseHted  in 


the  annexed  cut.  A B C D is  a small  rec- 
tangular box,  closed  on  all  sides  except 
the  space  EFGD,  which  is  covered  with 
a piece  of  ground  glass.  In  the  other  end 
is  a moveable  tube  T,  with  a proper  lens, 
and  in  the  body  of  the  box  is  a mirror 
E I H D,  set  to  an  angle  of  45°.  Upon  this 
mirror  the  image  of  the  object  PQ  falls, 
and  is  reflected  upon  the  ground  glass 
plate  EFGD. 

Cambralis'tics,  the  science  of  finance, 
German  camerallist,  a financier.  The  root 
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of  the  word  seems  to  be  Spanish  aimer- 
ilia,  a chamber. 

Camera'ria,  the  bastard  manchineel ; a 
geuus  of  plants,  natives  of  warm  climates. 
Pentandria — Monogynia.  Name  camararia, 
a waiting-maid,  in  allusion  to  the  .Light 
and  gaudy  appearance  of  the  plants  when 
in  bloom. 

Cam'erated,  vaulted  or  arched.  Camera, 
an  arch  or  vault. 

Cam'erli.ngo,  in  Italy ; originally  the 
pope’s  treasurer,  at  present  the  highest 
officer  in  the  ecclesiastical  states,  under 
the  pope. 

Camer'onians,  a sect  of  Christians  who 
trace  their  descent  from  the  martyrs  of 
the  Scottish  church,  and  hold  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  church  as  settled  at  what  is 
called  the  second  Reformation  (1649). 
They  take  this  designation  from  Richard 
Cameron,  who  was  killed  in  a skirmish 
at  Airmoss,  Ayrshire,  where  he  and  his 
followers  were  attacked  by  Bruce  of 
Farlshall,  on  the  20th  July,  1680. 

Cam'erv,  that  disease  of  horses  called 
founce  (q.  v.). 

Cam'isade,  in  military  affairs,  an  attack 
by  surprise  at  a time  when  the  enemy  is 
supposed  to  be  in  bed ; hence  the  deriva- 
tion, Ital.  camicia,  Sp.  camisa,  a shirt. 

Cami'sards,  persecuted  Calvinists, inha- 
biting the  Cevennes,  in  France,  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  attacked 
the  tax-collectors,  dragged  them  out  of 
bed  and  hanged  them  with  the  tax-rolls 
about  their  necks.  To  disguise  them- 
selves, they  appeared  in  their  shirts, 
whence  the  name. 

Cam'let,  1 A light  stuff  manufactured 

Cam'blet.  i on  a loom  with  two  tred- 
dles,  and  so  named  from  its  being  origi- 
nally made  of  camel’s  hair.  There  are 
camlets  of  different  kinds,  as  goat’s  hair, 
hair  and  wool,  wool  and  silk,  wool  and 
linen  or  cotton  yarn.  Some  are  watered, 
others  figured,  and  some  striped. 

Cam'omile.  the  anthemis  nobilis,  a well- 
known  plant,  the  dried  daisy-like  flowers 
of  which  are  much  used  in  medicine. 
Batin  name  Cliamomilla. 

Camp,  from  Bat.  Camjms,  1.  The  place 
and  order  of  tents  for  soldiers  in  the  field, 
in  contradistinction  to  bivouac,  which  de- 
notes the  situation  of  an  army  which  re- 
mains in  the  open  air. 2.  In  agriculture, 

a heap  of  turnips,  potatoes,  or  other  roots, 
laid  up  for  preserving  through  the  winter. 

Campa'na  (Batin),  abell ; used  to  denote, 
1.  In  chemistry,  a receptacle  like  a bell 
used  for  making  sulphuric  acid ; whence 
the  old  name  oleum  sulphuric  per  ca  m- 

panum. 2.  In  architecture,  the  body  of 

the  Corinthian  pillar,  thus  named  from 
its  figure. 

Campana'cE/E,  bell-shaped  flowers;  an 
order  of  plants  in  Binnaeus’s  natural  me- 
thod— Camp  ana.  a bell. 


Campan'ile,  in  architecture,  a tower 
appropriated  to  bells,  from  Ital. campana, 
a bell.  In  Italy  bell-towers  are  built 
apart  from  the  churches. 

Campan'ula,  the  bell-flower,  an  exten- 
sive genus  of  plants  mostly  perennials. 
Pentandria — Monogynia.  Name,  dim.  of 
campana,  a bell.  There  are  several  Bri- 
tish species  of  this  plant,  of  which  the 
throat-wort  is  among  the  best  known. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  for  sore-throat. 

Cam  pane  la'ceje,  bell-shaped  flowers ; a 
natural  order  of  plants  of  which  the 
genus  campanula  is  the  the  type. 

Campancla'hia,  a genus  of  coralliferous 
polypi  placed  among  the  Tubularii  by 
Cuvier.  Name  from  campanula,  a little 
bell.  The  extremities  of  the  branches 
through  which  the  polypi  pass  are 
widened  and  bell-shaped. 

Campan'clate,  Bat.  campanulatus,  bell 
shaped,  applied  to  many  parts  of  plants, 
especially  the  corolla  and  nectary. 

Camp-ceiling.  A roof  is  said  to  be 
camp  or  tent  ceiled,  which  has  the  ceiling 
under  the  rafters. 

Campeacha— wood,  the  wood  of  the  Ha- 
matoxylon  campeachianum , known  better 
by  the  name  logwood,  which  is  said  to  at- 
tain the  greatest  perfection  at  Campeachy 
in  America. 

Campes'tral,  1 Bat.  campestris,  per- 

Campes'trian,  f taining  to  the  open 
fields,  applied  as  the  specific  name  ol 
many  plants. 

Camp'-Fight.  In  old  law  writings,  a trial 
by  duel,  or  the  legal  combat  of  two  cham- 
pions for  the  decision  of  a controversy. 

Camp-Meet'ings,  religious  meeting? 
among  the  Methodists  held  in  the  open 
air  ( campus ) in  Britain  and  America.  In 
the  latter  country  sometimes  20,000 
attend. 

Camphi'ne.  In  chemistry,  a hydro-car- 
bon, identical  with  pure  oil  of  turpentine. 

Cam'fhire,  ) a peculiar  substance  which 

Cam'phor,  I exists  in  several  plants, 
but  is  obtained  chiefly  from  two  trees: 
the  Laurxts  camphora,  found  in  the  forests 
of  Fokein  in  China  and  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  Dryobalanops  camphora, 
which  grows  in  the  forests  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo.  From  the  first-named  tree 
the  camphor  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
wood ; from  the  second  it  is  obtained  by 
making  incisions  into  the  tree  when 
growing,  into  which  incision  the  cam- 
phor concretes  ; the  tree  is  then  cut  down 
and  the  camphor  extracted.  After  ex- 
traction it  is  purified  by  mixing  it  in  a 
crude  state  with  a twentieth  part  of  its 
weight  of  quick  lime  and  subliming  it. 
When  pure  it  has  a strong  and  peculiar 
fragrance,  and  a bitter  pungent  taste.  It 
is  white,  semi-transparent,  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  brittle,  and  of  irregular  crys- 
talline texture.  It  is  volatile,  melts  at 
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8°  Fahr.,  and  boils  at  -400°,  burns  with 
bright  flame  and  milch  smoke  at  higher 
moperatures.  Sp.  gr.  9S4  ; constituents — 
trbon,  6.  hydrogen,  1,  oxygen,  1.  It 
? as  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Ara- 
ians,  tinder  the  names  camper  and  ca- 
ter , Latinised  camphora,  whence  camphor. 
Oam'phorate,  a salt  formed  by  the 
n ion  of  the  camphoric  acid  with  a base. 

Cam'phorated,  containing  camphor  ; 

. g.  camphorated  spirit  of  wine. 
Camphor'ic  Acid,  an  acid  obtained  by 
epeated  distillations  of  nitric  acid  from 
amphor.  It  combines  with  the  earthy, 
Ikaline,  and  metallic  bases,  and  forms 
tits  called  camphorates. 

Cajj'pbor  Oii,,  a fragrant  essential  oil, 
btained  in  large  quantities  by  heating 
he  wood  of  the  Vryobalanops  camphora. 
t is  cheap  and  forms  a good  substitute 
tr  spirit  of  turpentine  in  the  arts. 
Cam'pit.e,  a name  given  to  the  Dona- 
ists,  from  their  meeting  in  fields  ( campi ) 
tr  want  of  churches. 

Campulit'ropus,  Gr.  from  zaccrrce,  I 
urve,  and  tostcd,  I turn.  In  botany  such 
vules  as  bend  down  upon  themselves  till 
teir  apex  touches  the  base. 

Cam'wood,  a red  dye-wood,  the  colour- 
ig  matter  of  which  seems  to  differ  little 
om  that  of  the  common  Nicaragua 
ood,  either  in  quality  or  quantity.  It 
principally  obtained  from  the  vicinity 
T Sierra  Leone. 

Can-bcot,  a buoy  of  the  form  of  a cone, 
ade  large  and  sometimes  painted. 
Can-hook,  in  ships,  an  instrument  to 
ing  a cask  by  the  ends  of  the  staves, 
irmed  by  reeving  a piece  of  rope  through 
vo  flat  hooks,  and  splicing  the  ends  to- 
;ther. 

Can'ada  Balsam,  one  of  the  purest  tur- 
mtines.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Finns 
tlsamea,  a tree  found  in  Canada. 

Can'ada  Rice,  a name  common  to  all 
ie  species  of  the  genus  Zizania,  but 
•pecialiy  applied  to  the  Z.  aquatica,  a 
madia  a perennial. 

C in  a'il  . the  coarser  part  of  meal.  The 
rm  is  Fr.  canaille,  refuse,  dregs. 

Canal,  Lat.  canalis,  a pipe  .1.  An  arti- 
:ial  channel  filled  with  water,  kept  at 
ie  desired  level  by  means  of  locks  or 
nices,  and  forming  a communication  be- 

veen  two  or  more  places. 2.  In  archi- 

cture  this  word  is  sometimes  used  for 
ie  flu  tings  of  a column  or  pilaster.  The 
nal  of  the  volute  is  a spiral  channel  com- 
encing  at  the  eye  of  the  Ionic  capital, 
id  expanding  in  width  until  the  whole 
imber  of  revolutions  are  completed.  The 
■.nal  of  tne  Larmier  is  a groove  recessed 
l the  soffit  of  the  larmier  upwards,  to 
•event  the  rain-water  from  running 

;wn  the  bed  of  the  cornice. 3.  In  con- 

oology,  the  groove  or  gutter  observable 


in  different  parts  of  certain  spiral  shells, 
belonging  to  the  carnivorous  tribe  ( Zoo - 
phaga),  is  called  the  canal. 4.  In  phy- 

siology, any  duct  or  passage  in  the  body, 
through  which  any  of  the  fluids  or  juices 
flow,  or  other  substances  pass. 

Canalic'ulate,  Lat.  canaliculatus , chan- 
nelled ; furrowed. 

Canalif'era,  Lat.  canalis,  a canal,  and 
fero,  I bear.  Zoophagous  univalves,  the 
shell  of  which  is  characterised  by  a long 
straight  canal  terminating  its  mouth. 

Canar'diere,  a small  turret  or  sentry- 
box,  sometimes  erected  on  the  salient 
angles  of  works  to  serve  as  a shelter  to  a 
sentinel.  Formerly  canardieres  were  con- 
structed on  castles  to  shelter  the  warriors 
when  they  discharged  their  missiles. 

Cana'ry-grass,  a name  common  to  all 
the  species  of  the  genus  phalaris,  but  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  P.  canaricnsis, 
brought  from  the  Canary  Islands,  but 
now  naturalised  in  Britain.  It  affords 
the  canary-seed. 

Canas'ter,  the  rush  basket  in  which 
tobacco  is  packed  in  South  America. 

Cancella'ria,  a genus  of  shell,  com- 
prising many  species,  some  of  which  are 
found  in  a fossil  state  in  the  London  clay 
add  calc-grossier  of  Paris.  This  genus  is 
placed  among  the  Scolymime  by  Swain- 
son.  Name  from  cancelli,  lattice- work, 
the  shell  being  generally  reticulated  and 
scabrous. 

Can'cellated,  Lat.  cancellatus,  reticu- 
lated ; having  the  appearance  of  cancelli. 

Cancelli  (Latin),  lattice-work  : the 
divisional  lines  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles. 

Can'cer  (Latin),  a crab.  1.  The  crab,  a 
genus  of  malacostraceous  crustaceans  of 
the  order  Decapoda,  and  family  Brachyura, 
Cuv.  Naturalists  have  now  divided  the 
crabs  into  swimmers,  arcuated,  quadrila- 
teral, orbicular,  triangular,  &c.,  differing 
in  shape,  the  number  and  form  of  the 
spines  or  teeth,  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  eyes  and  their  pedicles,  &c.  Each 
of  these  sections  is  again  divided  into 

numerous  genera. 2.  The  crab,  one  of 

the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  being  the  sign  of 
the  summer  solstice,  and  represented  upon 
the  globe  by  the  figure  of  a crab.  In 

books  it  is  marked  23  • A lesser  circle  of 
the  sphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
passing  through  the  beginning  of  the  sign 

cancer,  is  called  the  tropic  of  cancer. 

3.  The  cancer,  a malignant  disease,  thus 
named  from  the  parts  affected  being  raised 
into  a tumour,  and  surrounded  by  dilated 
veins,  thereby  presenting  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a crab.  In  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease  it  is  called  scxrrhus,  or  occult 
cancer. 

Can'cerite,  a petrified  crab  (cancrr). 
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Cancheriz'ato,  1 Musical  terms,  de- 

Oancherizan'te,  j noting  a retrogade 
motion  front  the  end  to  the  beginning  of 
Jt  piece.  The  terms  are  Italian,  from  ean- 
chero,  a crab,  the  motions  of  which  are 
reckoned  backwards. 

Cancro'ma,  the  boat-bill : a genus  of  bird 
inhabiting  the  hot  and  marshy  parts  of 
South  America.  Order  Grallatorcc,  and 
family  Cultrirostres,  Cuvier.  It  much  re- 
sembles the  heron  in  habits  and  form, 
except  in  the  form  of  the  bill.  Name, 
cancer,  a crab,  and  roma,  food,  from  its 
being  thought  to  live  on  crabs. 

Candela'bra  (Latin),  the  stand?  on 
which  the  ancients  supported  their  lamps. 

Candela'ria.  the  herb  mullein,  from 
candela,  its  stalk  being  supposed  to  re- 
semble a candle. 

Candida'ti,  Lat.  Candidas,  white.  In 
Roman  antiquities,  so  called  from  their 
being  arrayed  in  white  garments,  were 
the  aspirants  for  public  offices. 

Candle,  from  Lat.  candela.  A long  roll 
made  of  tallow,  wax,  or  spermaceti. 

Candleber'ry  Myrtle,  a name  common 
to  all  the  plants  of  the  genus  Myrtica. 

Can'dleberry  Tree,  the  Myrtica  ceri- 
fera,  or  wax-bearing  myrtle  of  N.  America. 

Can'dle-bomb,  a small  glass  bubble  con- 
taining a drop  of  water  and  hermetically 
sealed.  It  is  placed  in  the  wick  of  a can- 
dle, which,  being  lighted,  the  water  ex- 
pands, and  the  bomb  loudly  explodes.  It 
is  a dangerous  plaything. 

Can'd le-coal,  1 A species  of  coal  which 

Can'nel-coal.  1 has  obtained  its  name 
from  the  bright  flame,  unmixed  with 
smoke,  which  it  yields  during  combustion. 
Candle  being  provincially  pronounced 
canned.  It  is  black,  opaque,  compact  and 
brittle,  and  breaks  with  a conchoidal 
fracture.  It  does  not  soil  the  fingers, 
and,  like  jet,  is  capable  of  a high  polish, 
and  of  being*  worked  into  trinkets  and 
ornaments.  It  appears  indeed  to  differ 
from  jet  only  in  containing  foreign  earthy 
matters,  which  give  it  a greater  specific 
gravity. 

Candle-eir,  moss-fallen  fir ; fir  that  has 
been  buried  in  moss  for  a length  of 
time,  split  up  and  used  in  some  parts 
instead  of  candles. 

Can'dlemas  (comp,  of  Candle  and  mass') ; 
a Roman  catholic  festival,  celebrated  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  in  honour  of  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  so 
called  from  the  great  number  of  lights 
used  on  that  occasion.  On  this  day  the 
Catholics  consecrate  all  the  candles  and 
tapers  which  are  to  be  used  in  their 
churches  during  the  wholeyear.  In  Rome, 
the  pope  performs  the  ceremony  himself, 
and  distributes  wax  candles  to  the  car- 
dinals and  others,  who  carry  them  in  pro- 
cession through  the  hall  of  the  pope's 
palace.  The  ceremony  was  prohibited 


in  England  by  an  order  of  council  in  1M*. 
but  it  has  given  name  to  one  of  the  ftv- 
terms  for  paying  and  receiving  rents  and 
interest,  and  to  a law  term  beginning  1 5th 
Jan.,  and  ending  3rd  Feb.  Candlemas- 
day  is  the  2nd  Feb. 

Can'dy,  a preparation  of  sugar,  madehv 
crystallizing  it  several  times  to  render  it 
hard  and  transparent.  The  name  and  art 
was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabs. 

Cane,  Lat.  canna.  1.  In  botany,  this 
term  is  applied  to  several  plants  belonging 
to  different  genera,  as  Arundo,  Calamus, 
Saccharum,  &c.  Among  them  is  the  bamboc 
of  the  E.  Indies,  and  the  sugar-cane  of  Asia, 

Africa  and  America. 2.  A measure  or 

length  in  several  countries  of  Europe;  at 
Naples  = 7 292  ft : at  Toulouse,  in  Upper 
Languedoc  - 5 708  ft. ; in  Lower  Langue- 
doc = 6 458  ft.,  and  the  same  at  Montpel- 
lier, and  in  Provence  and  Dauphiny. 

3.  In  Scotland,  a duty  formerly  paid  in 
produce  by  a tenant  to  his  landlord. 
Skene  derives  the  term,  taken  in  this 
sense,  from  Gaelic  Cean,  the  head,  and 
supposes  that  the  cane  was  originally  a 
capitation  tax. 

Cane'-brake.  1.  A cane-thicket. 2. 

A plant,  the  Arundinaria  microsperma  of 
N.  America. 

Cane'-hole,  a trench  for  planting  the 
cuttings  of  cane  on  sugar  plantations. 

Canel'la,  the  generic  name  of  a tree  of 
the  V.  Indies  and  S.  America.  Rodecan- 
dria — Monogynia.  Name,  dim.  of  canna, 
because  the  bark  is  brought  into  this 
country  in  the  form  of  reeds.  This  tree 
affords  the  bark  called  Canella  alba  or  false 
Winter’s  bark,  often  confounded  with  the 
true  Winter’s  bark,  which  is  the  produce 
of  another  tree,  the  Rrimys  winters. 

Canel'la  al'ba.  1.  The  specific  name  of 

the  canella  tree. 2.  The  false  Winter’s 

bark,  Canella  cubana,  which  is  the  inner 
bark  of  the  branches  of  the  Canella-tree. 
It  is  brought  into  this  country  packed  in 
casks  and  cases,  in  long  pieces,  some  rolled 
in  quills  and  others  flat.  The  odour,  when 
newly  broken,  is  aromatic,  something 
like  a mixture  of  cloves  and  cinnamon ; 
and  the  taste  slightly  bitter,  and  ex- 
tremely warm  and  pungent. 

Canel'la  Celyan'ica,  Cinnamon,  the 
bark  of  the  Lauras  cinnamonum. 

Canel'le.e,  canella  being  the  type,  u 
natural  order  of  plants,  consisting  of  S. 
American  shrubs. 

Cane-mill,  a mill  on  sugar  plantations, 
for  expressing  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 

Canepho'ria,  in  Grecian  archaeology , L 
A ceremony  which  formed  part  of  a fes 
tival  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  ladies  ol 
their  marriage-eve : it  consisted  in  pre- 
senting a basket  of  offerings  to  Minerva. 

to  obtain  leave  to  marry. 2.  A festival 

in  honour  of  Bacchus,  in  which  a train  oi 
virgins  carried  covered  baskets.  The  term 
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compounded  of  xaviov,  a basket,  and 
to  carry : hence  also  a bride  was 

died  xctvitpoqu- 

Cannes  venatici  (Latin),  the  greyhounds, 
vo  constellations  (asterion  and chara,)  be- 
iveen  the  tail  of  the  great  bear,  ursa  major, 
ad  Bootes'  arms,  above  Coma  Berenices. 
Cane-trash,  refuse  of  the  sugar-cane 
’served  as  fuel  to  boil  the  sugar -juice. 
Canic'tjla  (Latin),  a little  dog;  a star 
f canis  major,  called  also  the  dog-star  or 
irius.  It  is  the  largest  and  brightest  of 
J the  fixed  stars.  The  ancients  reckoned 
leir  canicular  or  dog-days  from  the 
eliacal  rising  of  this  star. 

Ca'nine,  Lat.  catiinus,  appertaining  to 
• partaking  of  the  nature  of  a dog,  as — 
.).  Canine  appetite,  see  Bulimia.  (2).  Ca- 
ine madness,  see  Hydrophobia.  (3).  Ca- 
ine teeth;  the  four  eye-teeth  are  thus 
imed  from  their  resemblance  to  those  of 
dog.  (4).  Canine  muscle,  the  levator 
igiili  oris.  (5).  Canine  spasm,  the  sar- 
jnic  laugh;  a kind  of  convulsive  grin 
jserved  chiefly  in  cases  of  tetanus  and 
.flammation  of  the  diaphragm. 

Ca'nis  Ma'jor  (Latin),  the  Great  Dog, 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemi- 
here,  having  64  stars,  among  which  is 
e brilliant  Sirius  of  the  first  magnitude, 
le  Canis  Major  is  fabled  to  have  been 
le  of  Orion’s  hounds,  but  it  more  pro- 
.bly  represents  the  Egyptian  god  Anu- 
s.  Sirius  ( latrator  anubis ) is  vertical  on 
e 30th  June,  when  the  Nile  overflows, 
le  Egyptians  regarded  the  Nile  as  under 
e influence  of  this  star,  and  hence  gave 
e constellation  of  which  it  is  the  orna- 
ent,  the  figure  of  a dog,  the  most  watch- 
1 and  faithful  of  the  brute  creation. 
Ca'nis  Mi'nor  (Latin),  the  Little  Dog; 
constellation  of  the  southern  heiui- 
here,  said  to  be  the  type  of  one  of  the 
agles  of  Orion’s  pack,  or  from  the  ken- 
1 of  BoOtes,  or  it  is  the  sagacious  cur 
Era  ; but  it  is  more  probably  the  sym- 
iical  companion  of  Anubis  (the  Egyp- 
.ns  introducing  all  their  astronomical 
tnbols  in  pairs).  The  constellation  has 
stars,  of  which  the  chief  is  Procyon, 
lich  comes  to  the  meridian  about  60 
nutes  later  than  Sirius. 

Ian'ker,  Lat.  cancrum.  1.  A cancer- 
s affection  which  occurs  frequently  in 

lit-trees. 2.  A fungous  excrescence 

the  feet  of  horses  discharging  a fetid 
itter  from  the  cliff  in  the  middle  of  the 

g. 3.  Small  eroding  ulcers  in  the 

>uth,  particularly  of  children,  generally 

rered  with  a whitish  slough. 4.  Any 

•ulent  ulcer. 

Ianker-Plt,  a name  common  to  all 
:s  which  prey  on  and  destroy  green 
it. 

Ian'k.er-'Worm,  a worm  that  destroys 
: leaves  of  fruit-trees. 


Can'na  (Latin).  1.  a reed  or  hollow 

cane. 2.  A genus  of  perennial  plants.  ' 

Monandria — Monogynia.  There  are  25 
species  all  natives  of  hot  climates  ; popu- 
lar name  Indian  shot. 

Can'nabis,  hemp  ; a genus  of  plants. 
Dicecia  — Pentandria.  Name  xarvoc.ii;, 
supposed  to  be  from  xcivva,  a reed.  There 
is  properly  only  one  species  of  this  im- 
portant plant,  the  C.  sativa,  a native  of 
India  and  Persia,  but  now  naturalised  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  C.  Indica  is  a 
variety  of  the  same  plant ; its  leaves  are 
used  as  those  of  tobacco,  and  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  prepared,  from  them  in 
many  parts  of  Asia. 

Can'nel  Coat,.  See  Candle  Coal. 

Can'nibals,  or  anthropophagi;  man- 
eaters,  a custom  attributed  especially  to 
the  Caribee  or  people  of  Cariba,  whence 
tills  term  is  derived. 

Can'non,  a long  hollow  engine  for 
throwing  iron,  lead,  or  stone  balls  by  the 
force  of  gunpowder.  Cannons  are  com- 
monly made  of  iron,  but  frequently  also 
of  a mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  brass. 
They  are  either  cast  hollow  or  solid,  and 
then  bored ; the  latter  kind  are  superior. 
The  Moors  appear  to  have  used  cannon 
in  Spain  in  1312.  The  origin  of  the  term, 
is  doubtful ; probably  it  is  Lat.  canna,  a 
tube.  The  parts  of  a cannon  are  as  fol- 
low ; namely, — The  reinforce,  that  part  of 
a gun  next  the  breech,  which  is  made 
stronger  to  resist  the  force  of  powder. 
This  is  divided  into  the  first  and  second 
reinforce,  which  differ  in  size.  — The 
chace,  the  whole  space  from  the  trun- 
nions to  the  muzzle. — The  muzzle,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  that  part  comprehended 
between  the  muzzle,  astragal,  and  the 
end. — The  cascable,  the  hindermost  part 
of  the  breech,  from  the  base-ring  to  the 
end  of  the  button. — The  cascable-astragal, 
the  diminishing  part  between  the  two 
breech-mouldings. — The  neck  of  the  cas- 
cable, the  narrow  space  between  the 
breech-moulding  and  the  button.  — The 
breech  is  the  solid  piece  behind,  between 
the  vent  and  the  extremity  of  the  base- 
ring, which  terminates  the  hind  part  of 
the  gun,  exclusive  of  the  cascable. — The 
breech-mouldings,  the  eminent  parts,  as 
squares  or  rounds,  which  serve  only 
for  ornaments  to  the  piece,  &c. — The 
base-ring  and  ogee  are  ornamental  mould- 
ings ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  S,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ogee  in  architecture. — The 
vent-field  is  the  part  from  the  vent  to  the 
first  reinforce-astragal. — The  vmt-astra- 
gal  and  fillets  are  the  mouldings  and  fil- 
lets at  or  near  the  vent.  — The  charging 
cylinder  is  all  the  space  from  the  ckase; 
astragal  to  the  muzzle-astragal'. — Thoy?rff 
reinforce-ring  and  ogee  are  the  ornaments 
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on  the  second  reinforce. — The  first  rein- 
force-astragal is  the  ornament  between 
the  first  and  second  reinforce. — The  chase 
girdle  is  the  ornament  close  to  the  trun- 
nions.— Trunnions,  two  solid  cylindrical 
pieces  of  metal  in  every  gun,  which  pro- 
ject from  the  piece,  and  by  which  it  is 
supported  upon  its  carriage. — Dolphins, 
two  handles  placed  on  the  second  rein- 
force-ring of  brass  cannons,  resembling 
the  fish  of  that  name;  they  serve  for 
mounting  and  dismounting  the  guns. — 
The  second  reinforce-ring  and  ogee  are  the 
two  ornaments  joining  the  trunnions. — 
The  chace-astragal  and  fillets,  the  two  last- 
mentioned  ornaments  jointly.  — The 
muzzle-astragal  and  fillets,  the  joint  orna- 
ments nearest  the  muzzle. — The  muzzle 
mouldings,  the  ornaments  at  the  muzzle 
of  a piece. — The  swelling  of  the  muzzle,  the 
projected  part  behind  the  muzzle  mould- 
ings.— The  mouth  of  a cannon,  the  entrance 
of  the  bore,  or  the  hollow  part  which  re- 
ceives the  charge. — The  vent,  that  which, 
in  small  fire-arms,  is  called  the  touch-hole, 
a small  hole  pierced  at  the  end,  or  near 
the  end,  of  the  bore  or  chamber,  for  the 
purpose  of  priming  the  piece  with  pow- 
der, or  to  introduce  the  tube  in  order 
when  lighted  to  set  fire  to  the  charge. — 
The  chamber  is  the  place  where  the  pow- 
der is  lodged  which  forms  the  charge. 
The  tools  employed  in  the  use  of  cannon 
are  as  follow  : — Quoins,  or  wedges,  to  lay 
under  the  breech  of  the  gun  in  order  to 
elevate  or  depress  it. — Handspikes,  which 
serve  as  levers  to  move  and  lay  the  gun. 
— Ladles,  which  serve  to  load  the  gun 
with  loose  powder.  Hammers,  which 
serve  to  ram  home  the  wads  put  upon  the 
powder  and  shot. — The  sponge  is  fixed  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  rammer,  and 
serves  to  clean  the  gun  after  it  has  been 
fired. — Screws  are  used  to  field-pieces  in- 
stead of  quoins,  by  which  the  gun  is  kept 
to  the  same  elevation. — The  searcher  is  an 
iron  hollow,  at  one  end,  to  receive  a 
wooden  handle,  and,  on  the  other  end, 
has  from  four  to  eight  flat  springs  pointed 
and  turned  outwards  at  the  ends. — The 
reliever  is  an  iron  flat  ring  with  a wooden 
handle  at  right  angles  to  it : it  is  so  called 
because  it  serves  to  relieve  or  disentangle 
the  searcher,  when  any  one  of  its  springs 
is  caught  in  a hole,  on  its  being  introduced 
into  the  piece  to  search  it  after  it  is  fired. 

Cannon  Bone.  In  farriery,  is  the 
single  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  horse. 

Cannon  Metal  consists  of  about  90  of 
copper  and  10  of  tin. 

Can n ui.a,  Lat.  dim.  of  canna,  a reed.  A 
metallic  tube  used  by  surgeons  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  It  is  often  adapted  to  a 
sharp  instrument,  along  with  which  it  is 
thrust  into  a cavity  containing  a fluid; 
the  perforation  being  made,  the  sharp 


instrument  is  withdrawn  and  the  cannula 
left,  in  order  that  the  fluid  may  pas* 
through  it. 

Canoe',  a boat  used  by  rude  nations, 
made  usually  by  excavating  the  trunk 
of  a tree,  but  sometimes  by  makiDg  a 
rude  framework,  and  covering  it  with 
skins  or  bark.  The  word  is  said  to  be  of 
Indian  origin. 

Can'on,  Lat.  from  xasus,  that  which  is 
established ; a law  or  rule  in  general ; 
e.g.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs;  (1.)  A law 
or  rule  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  enacted 
by  a council  and  confirmed  by  the  sove- 
reign. (2.)  A person  who  possesses  a pre- 
bend or  revenue  allotted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service  in  a cathedral  or 
collegiate  church.  A cardinal  canon  is 
one  attached  to  a church  ( incardinatus ) 
as  a priest  to  a parish  Domicellary  canons 
are  not  in  orders,  and  have  no  right  to 
any  particular  chapters.  Expectative 
canons  have  no  revenue,  but  have  the 
titles  and  dignities  of  canons,  a voice  in 
the  chapter,  and  a place  in  the  choir, 
till  a prebend  shall  fall.  Foreign  canons 
do  not  officiate  in  their  eanonries,in  con- 
tradistinction to  mansionary  or  residen- 
tiary canons. 2.  In  mathematics,  a ge- 

neral rule  for  resolving  all  cases  of  the 
same  kind.  The  word  is  seldom  used  in 
this  sense  ; instead  of  it  we  use  the  term 

formula. 3.  In  music,  (1.)  A rule  for 

determining  the  intervals  of  notes,  in- 
vented by  Ptolemy ; (2.)  A kind  of  perpe- 
tual fugue,  in  which  the  different  parts, 
beginning  one  after  another,  repeat  in- 
cessantly the  same  air. 

Can'on-bit,  a large  bit  for  a horse’s 
mouth. 

Canoness,  a description  of  religions 
women  in  France  and  Germany. 

Can'on-law,  a body  of  law  which  was, 
at  different  times  and  in  different  portions, 
promulgated  under  the  authority  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  for  regulating  the  consci- 
ences, and  fixing  the  property,  as  well 
civil  as  ecclesiastical , of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  popish  Christendom. 

Canonical  Books,  \ The  genuine 

Canonical  Scriptures,  (books  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  called  also  the  saerti 


'.anon. 

Canonical  Hours,  certain  stated  times 
5xed  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  for  praye' 
ind  devotion.  These  hours  are  from  8 u. 
12  forenoon,  before  and  after  which  mar- 
riage cannot  be  lawfully  performed  m Mi 
:hureh.  v 

Canon'icals,  the  dress  worn  bj  t.r 
:lergy  when  they  officiate 
Can'onist,  a doctor  of  canon-la 
Canonists  and  civilians  are  usually  con- 
bined  in  the  same  person.  Hence  a- 

titles.  Doctor  juris  utriusque  et  ‘egu-n 

i ioctwn,  contracted  LL.D.  and  I I R 
Canoniia'tion,  the  act  of  enrolling 
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■rson  deceased  In  the  catalogue  of  saints, 
hich  is  the  practice  of  the  Romisn 
inrch,  and  performed  by  the  pope. 
Can'onrt,  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  which 
is  a prebend  or  stated  allowance  out  of 
e revenues  of  the  church  ; the  benefice 
led  by  a canon. 

Cano'pus,  a bright  star  of  the  first  mag- 
tude,  in  the  rudder  of  Argo.  Canopus 
as  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo. 

Can'opy,  a magnificent  covering  for  an 
tar,  throne,  tribunal,  pulpit,  chair,  or 
e like ; also  the  label  or  projecting 
aulding  that  surrounds  the  arches  and 
ads  of  gothic  niches.  The  term  is  Greek, 
ov&Tziov,  a pavilion  or  net  spread 
er  the  head  to  keep  off  gnats,  from 
jviv-J/,  a gnat. 

Cant  (D.  kant,  a corner’).  An  external 
gle.  To  cant  signifies  to  toss  or  turn 
er,  from  Lat.  cano.  Cant  signifies  also 
siece  of  wood  laid  on  deck  for  the  sup- 
rt  of  a bulk-head. 

Can'talivers,  cantle  and  eaves.  Blocks 
wood  or  iron,  which  are  placed  at 
gular  distances,  projecting  at  right 
gles  to  the  surface  of  a wall,  to  support 
3 eaves  of  a house  or  the  upper  mould- 
's of  a cornice.  Cantaliver  is,  therefore, 
entially  the  same  as  modillion.butthe 
ter  word  is  confined  to  the  description 
regular  architecture,  while  the  former 
3 a general  and  trivial  use. 

JAn'taro,  a weight  at  Acra  = 603  lbs.  ; 
Tunis  and  Tripoli  = 100  rottoli,  or 
• 05  lbs.  At  Alexandria  it  is  also  — 100 
toli,  but  therottolo  has  different  names 
1 weights.  At  Genoa,  the  cantaro  of 
lbs.  peso  sottile,  — 69  89  lbs.  avoir., 
1 the  cantaro  of  100  lbs.  peso  grosso, 
ifi'STo  lbs.  avoir.  At  Leghorn  the  can- 
o is  generally  150 lbs. ; but  a cantaro  of 
;ar  is  151  lbs.,  of  oil  88  lbs.,  of  brandy 
lbs.,  of  stock -fish  1601bs.  At  Naples 
cantaro  grosso  — 169  lbs. ; the  cantaro 
solo  = 106  lbs.  avoir.  At  Alicant,  in 
fin,  the  cantaro  is  a liquid  measure 
eight  medios  = 3'05  English  wine 
Ions. 

!anta'ta  a poem  set  to  music.  A com- 
ition  or  song  intermixed  with  recita- 
?s  and  airs,  chiefly  intended  for  a 
?le  voice.  The  term  is  Italian,  from 
tare,  to  sing. 

aktee'n,  a tin  or  wooden  vessel,  used 
soldiers  to  carry  liquors  for  drink : it 
ds  three  pints. 

an'terburt-bells,  a biennial  species 
•he  bell-flower,  the  Capanula  medium 
Jotanists. 

ant-body,  in  shipbuilding.  See  Frame, 
ant-frame,  in  shipbuilding.  See  Frame, 
anthar'ida,  a tribe  of  coleopterous 
sets  of  the  trachelide  family.  The 
tharis  gives  name  to  this  tribe,  and  all 


the  species  possess,  in  a greater  or  lew 
degree,  epispastic  powers. 

Canthar'idin,  the  peculiar  principle  of 
the  cantharides,  which  causes  vesication. 

Can'tharis  (plural  Cantharides),  the 
blister-fly  or  Spanish-fly,  common  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  and  well  known 
for  its  medical  uses.  Synonyms,  Can- 
tharis  vesicatoris,  Geoff.  ; Mcloe  vesicatoria, 
Lin.;  Lxjtta  vesicatoria,  Fabr.  The  insect 
is  about  the  third  of  an  inch  in  length,  of 
a golden  glossy  green,  with  simple,  regu- 
lar, black  antennae.  Name  xavSa^is, 
from  xavtlocgo;,  a beetle. 

Can'tharcs.  1.  In  arehceology , a cistern 
in  the  middle  of  the  atrium,  before  the 
ancient  churches,  wherein  persons  washed 
their  hands  and  faces,  before  they  en- 
tered. The  cantharus  of  a Roman  foun- 
tain was  the  apparatus  out  of  which  the 
water  issued,  made  of  many  different 

forms. 2.  A genus  of  acantlioptery- 

gious  fishes  of  the  sparoid-family.  The 
body  is  thick  and  round,  not  unlike  a jug 
(the  literal  meaning  of  canthams).  There 
are  two  species  found  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean. 

Canthus,  Lat.  from  xavBoz,  the  angle 
or  corner  of  the  eye,  where  the  upper 
and  under  eyelids  meet.  That  nearest  tho 
nose  is  called  the  greater,  and  the  other 
the  lesser  canthus.  Plural  canthi. 

Canticle,  a song,  from  Lat.  canticxim. 
In  the  plural  canticles,  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, called  by  the  Jews  the  Song  otf 
Songs  ( canticum  canticorum) , and  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  an  epithalamium 
composed  by  Solomon  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage  with  the  King  of  Egypt’s 
daughter. 

Cant'ing,  see  Cant.  The  cutting  away 
a part  of  an  angular  body  at  one  of  iu 
angles,  that  the  section  may  form  a paral- 
lelogram, whose  edges  are  parallel  from 
the  intersection  of  the  adjoining  planes. 

Can'tle,  a fragment  or  small  portion. 
This  is  the  root  of  the  word  Scantling. 

Cant-jiouluing,  a moulding  with  a 
bevelied  surface. 

Can'to,  Italian,  a song.  Used  to  denote 
a division  of  a poem,  otherwise  called  a 
book.  The  word  is  also  used  to  denote 
the  treble  part  of  a song,  and  with  secunde 
added  it  means  the  second  treble.  Canto- 
fermo  means  the  subject  song. 

Can'ton,  a word  found  in  most  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  signifying  primarily 
a comer.  1.  In  geography , a division  or 
small  parcel  of  a country,  constituting  a 
distinct  state  or  government,  as  the  can- 
tons of  Switzerland. 2.  In  heraldry,  an 

ordinary,  so  called  because  it  occupies 
only  a cantle  or  corner  of  the  escutcheon. 

Can'toned.  When  the  angles  of  a 
building  are  ado. Tied  with  columns,  pi 
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•asters,  rustic  quoins,  or  anything  which 
projects  beyond  the  naked  wall,  it  is 
called  a cantoned  building. 

Cantoning.  In  military  affairs,  the 
alloting  of  separate  quarters  to  each  regi- 
ment, the  town  being  divided  into  as 
many  cantons  as  there  are  regiments:  the 
separate  quarters  thus  assigned  are  called 
cantonments. 

Can'ton’s  Phosphorus,  a composition 
made  by  mixing  three  parts  of  calcined 
oyster-shells,  with  one  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, and  subjecting  them  for  an  hour  to 
a strong  heat  in  a covered  crucible.  The 
resulting  substance  is  luminous  in  the 
dark. 

Can'tred,  \ an  old  British  compound 

Can'treth,  > of  cant,  hundred,  and  tref, 

Can'tref,  ) village,  and  signifying  a 
district  of  100  villages.  In  Wales,  cantreths 
answer  to  hundreds  in  England. 

Cant-timbers,  those  timbers  which  are 
situated  at  the  two  ends  of  a ship.  They 
derive  their  name  from  being  canted  or 
raised  obliquely  from  the  keel,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  whose  planes  are  per- 
pendicular to  it. 

Can'vas,  a coarse,  unbleached  cloth  of 
hemp  or  flax, used  fortents,  sails  of  ships, 
painting,  and  other  purposes.  Among 
tailors,  sails  in  general  are  called  canvas. 
The  word  is  from  Eat.  cannabis,  hemp. 

Canzo'ne,  Italian,  a song  or  air  in  two 
or  three  parts,  with  passages  of  fugue  and 
imitation  ; or  a poem  to  which  music  may 
be  set  in  the  style  of  a cantata.  When 
set  to  a piece  of  instrumental  music,  it 
signifies  much  the  same  as  cantata ; and 
when  set  to  a sonata  it  signifies  allegro. 

Canzonet',  Ital.  canzonetta,  a little  song, 
in  one,  two,  or  three  parts.  It  sometimes 
consists  of  two  parts,  each  of  which  is 
sung  twice.  Sometimes  it  is  a species 
of  jig. 

Caoctch'ouc.  1.  The  vegetable  sub- 
stance commonly  called  India  rubber  and 
gum  elastic.  It  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the 
llceva  caouchouc  and  Iatropa  elastica,  na- 
tives of  South  America,  and  of  the  Ficus 
Indica  and  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  which 
grow  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a soft 
yielding  solid,  of  a whitish  colour  when 
not  blackened  by  smoke,  possesses  consi- 
derable tenacity,  and  is  particularly  re- 
markable for  its  elasticity.  It  is  inflam- 
mable, and  burns  with  a bright  flame  ; is 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is 
soluble  in  the  essential  oils,  in  petroleum 
and  cajeput  oil,  and  readily  in  the  naph- 
tha purified  from  coal-tar,  which  is  the 
solvent  used  in  the  arts.  Its  constituents 

are  carbon  90,  hydrogen  10. 2 Mineral 

caoutchouc  is  a bituminous  substance, 
elastic  when  soft,  but  brittle  when  hard. 
In  its  appearance  it  much  resembles  vege- 
table caoutchouc:  whence  its  name. 

Oic.UTCH'occiNE,  a peculiar  substance 


obtained  by  exposing  caoutchouc  to  a 
temperature  of  about  600°  Eah.,  when  it 
is  resolved  into  vapour,  which,  by  proper 
refrigeratory  methods,  is  condensed  into 
an  extremely  volatile  liquid.  This  liquid 
has  the  smallest  sp.  gr.  of  any  liquid 
known,  whereas  in  a state  of  vapour  i;  is 
heavier  than  the  most  ponderous  of  the 
gases.  It  is  a solvent  (when  mixed  with 
alcohol)  of  all  the  resins,  and  mixes 
readily  with  oils. 

Cap.  In  architecture,  the  uppermost  part 
of  an  assemblage  of  parts,  or  that  which 
crowns  the  whole.  In  this  sense  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  capital  of  a column, 

comice  of  a door,  <fcc. In  carpentry,  a 

thick  strong  block  of  wood,  used  to  confine 
two  masts  together,  when  one  is  erected 
at  the  head  of  the  other. 

Cap  of  Maintenance,  an  ornament  of 
state  carried  before  the  Sovereigns  of 
England  at  the  coronation.  It  is  also 
carried  before  the  mayors  of  some  cities. 

Cap-a-pie  ^French),  from  head  to  foot, 
as,  armed  cap-d-pie. 

Cap-pa'per,  a coarse  paper,  so  called 
from  being  used  to  make  caps  to  hold 
commodities. 

Cap'-sheaf,  the  crowning  sheaf  of  a 
stack. 

Capa'city,  in  geometry,  the  solid  con- 
tents of  a body.  In  natural  philosophy, 
the  capacity  for  heat  of  bodies  denotes 
their  power  of  absorption  of  heat.  Dif- 
ferent bodies  require  different  amounts 
of  heat  to  raise  them  to  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  they  have  therefore  differ- 
ent capacities  for  heat. 

Capai'ba,  Capaiva.  See  Copaiba. 

Capar'ison,  anciently  a sort  of  iron 
armour  with  which  war-horses  were 
covered ; latterly,  a covering  laid  over  the 
furniture  of  a horse,  especially  a snmpter 
horse. 

Cap's r. an,  a small  fish  about  six  inches 
long,  shoals  of  which  appear  off  the  coasts 
of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Newfoundland. 
It  constitutes  a large  portion  of  the  food 
of  the  Greenlanders. 

Capel'la,  a bright  star  in  the  left  shoul  - 
der of  the  constellation  Auriga. 

Capel'lets,  a disease  of  horses  called 
vulgarly  chaplets.  It  is  a kind  of  swelling 
like  a wen , growing  on  the  heel  of  the 
hock  of  the  horse. 

Ca'pers,  the  pickled  buds  of  the  capparis 
spinosa,  a low  shrub,  generally  growing 
out  of  the  joints  of  old  walls  and  fissures 
of  rocks  in  most  of  the  warm  countries  of 
Europe. 

Caph,  a Jewish  measure  of  capacity 
equal  to  five-eighths  of  an  English  pint. 

Ca'pi-aga,  a Turkish  officer  who  is 
grand-master  of  the  seraglio. 

Ca'pias,  from  capio,  to  take.  In  late,  8 
wit  of  two  sorts:  one  before  judgment, 
called  capias  ad  respondetuhtm,  where  aa 
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iriginal  is  issued  to  take  tlie  defendant 
ind  make  him  answer  to  the  plaintiff: 
the  other,  which  issues  after  judgment,  is 
)f  divers  kinds,  as  a capias  ad  satisfacien- 
dum, or  writ  of  execution;  a capias  pro 
fine  ; a capias  utlagatum  ; a capias  in  wither- 
nam. 

Capilla'ire  (French),  a kind  of  syrup 
obtained  from  maiden-hair. 

Capil'lamext,  a filament ; from  capillus, 
i hair.  A chive. 

CAP'iLLARY,Lat.  capillaris, from  capillus, 
i hair.  1.  In  natural  philosophy,  capillary 
attraction  is  properly  that  force  by  which 
water  or  any  other  fluid  is  raised  above 
its  level  in  glass  tubes,  whose  diameters 
ire  of  the  smallness  of  hairs;  hut  the 
term  is  now  employed,  in  a more  general 
sense,  to  denote  that  force  with  -which 
solids  act  upon  fluids,  either  in  raising 
them  above  or  depressing  them  beneath 
their  natural  level,  when  the  solid  is 
simply  immersed  in  the  fluid,  or  when 
the  fluid  is  inclosed  in  a tube  or  between 
two  plates,  nearly,  hut  not  in  actual  con- 
tact.— “2.  In  anatomy,  the  capillary  ves- 
sels are  those  minute  vessels  by  which 
he  terminal  arteries  and  veins  communi- 

nte  with  one  another. 3.  In  botany, 

apillary  plants  are  hair-shaped,  as  the 
erns : this  class  of  plants  corresponds  to 
he  order  Filices  of  the  sexual  method. 
The  term  capillary  is  also  applied  to  parts 
f plants  which  resemble  hairs : thus  a 
apillary  root  is  one  which  consists  of 

aany  very  fine  fibres. 4.  In  surgery, 

he  term  capillary  is  applied  to  a linear 
racture  of  the  skull,  unattended  with 
ny  separation  of  the  parts  of  the  injured 
one. 

Capilli'tum,  Lat.  capillus,  a hair.  A 
ind  of  purse  or  net  in  which  the  spores 
f trichia  and  similar  fungi  are  retained. 
Cafil'lcs  Ven'eris,  the  true  maiden- 
air  ; a British  species  of  adiantum. 
Capital,  Lat.  capitalis,  appertaining  to 
le  head  (caput) : used  substantively.  1. 
t geography,  the  principal  town  or  city 

a state  or  kingdom. 2.  In  architec- 

i re,  the  head  or  uppermost  part  of  a 
>lumn,  pillar,  or  pilaster,  serving  as  the 
'owning,  and  placed  immediately  over 

ie  shaft,  and  under  the  entablature. 

In  letter-press  printing,  the  large  letters 
rving  as  initials  of  proper  names,  &c., 

•e  called  capitals -■ 4.  In  trade , capital 

that  sum  of  money  which  a merchant, 
inker,  or  trader,  adventures  in  any  un- 
irtaking,  or  which  he  contributes  to  the 
>mmon  stock  of  a partnership.  It  signi- 
:s  likewise  the  fund  of  a trading  com- 
iny  or  corporation  ; but  in  this  sense  the 
ord  stock  is  commonly  added : thus  we 
y the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  &c. 
Cafita'tion-tax,  a poll-tax,  or  imposi- 
>n  upon  each  head  or  person. 

Cap'ite,  in  English  law,  a tenant  in 


capite,  er  in  chief,  is  one  who  holds  by 
knight’s  service  or  by  soccage,  the  land 
immediately  of  the  sovereign,  caput,  the 
head  or  lord  paramount  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom.  This  tenure  was  abo- 
lished by  12  Charles  II. 

Ca'pite  Censi,  anciently,  the  lowest 
rank  of  Roman  citizens,  who  were  count- 
ed rather  by  their  heads  than  by  their 
estates. 

Cap'itol,  Lat.  capitolium,  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Rome,  and  a fort  or  castle  on 
the  Mons  Capitolinus.  In  this  the  senate 
of  Rome  anciently  met,  and  on  the  same 
site  is  still  the  city-hall  or  town-house, 
where  the  conservators  of  the  Romans 
hold  their  meetings. 

Cap'itoline  Games,  annual  games,  in- 
stituted by  Camillus,  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  to  commemorate  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls ; 
and  other  games  instituted  by  Domitian, 
and  celebrated  every  five  years. 

Capit'ular,  an  act  passed  in  a chapter 
(capitidum)  either  of  knights,  canons,  or 
religious. 

Capit'ulary,  the  body  of  laws  or  sta- 
tutes of  a chapter  ( capitulum ),  or  of  an 
ecclesiastical  oouncil. 

Capit'clum  (dim.  of  caput).  1.  A small 

head  or  knob. 2.  A protuberance  of  a 

bone  received  into  the  cavity  of  another 

bone. 3.  An  alembic. 4.  A species 

of  inflorescence  called  a head  or  tuft, 
formed  of  many  flowers  arranged  in  a 
globular  form,  upon  a common  peduncle. 

Cap'nion,  chimney-money;  a tax  levied 
by  the  Roman  emperors  on  smoke, 
xa  tvo;. 

Cap'komancy,  Gr.  xactvog,  smoke,  and 
pcccvraa,  prophecy  ; divination  by  smoke- 

Cap'nomor,  Gr.  xccrrvog,  smoke,  and 
luoi^cc,  part ; an  oily  substance  obtained 
from  the  tar  of  wood. 

Ca'poc,  a very  fine  short  cotton  of  the 
E.  Indies,  used  chiefly  to  line  palanquins, 
stuff  cushions,  &c. 

Caponnie're,  in  fortification  a covered 
lodgement  made  four  or  five  feet  deep  in 
the  ground,  encompassed  with  a parapet 
about  two  feet  high,  serving  to  support 
several  planks  laden  with  earth.  It  is 
usually  large  enough  to. contain  20  men, 
and  is  placed  in  the  glacis,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  counterscarp,  and  in  dry 
moats  with  embrasures  or  loop-holes 
through  which  the  soldiers  may  fire. 

Capot',  a term  used  at  the  game  of 
piquet,  when  all  the  tricks  of  cards  are 
won. 

Cappar'idaceae.  Capparis  the  type.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants. 

Cap'paris,  the  caper-plant,  a genus  of 
plants, mostly  shrubs , of  1 2 species, natives 
of  warm  climates,  l’olyandria — Monogynia. 
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Kamf,  xottnroo^lf,  perhaps  ctocpcc  to 
xutt Kvim  apav,  from  its  supposed  efficacy 
ui  curing  melancholy.  The  pickled  huds 
of  the  C.  sninosa  are  well  known  under  the 
name  of  capers. 

Ca'fra,  the  goat : a genus  of  ruminant 
mammalia,  of  which  the  wild  goat  (the 
stock  of  all  the  varieties  of  our  domestic 
goat)  and  the  ibex  are  species.  The  name 
capra  is  the  Latin  word  for  a she-goat. 

Capra'ria,  a genus  of  tropical  plants. 
Didynamia — Angiospermia.  The  sweet- 
wood  or  Mexican  tea  is  the  C.  biflora. 
Name,  Capraria,  a kind  of  seagreen  good 
against  hemorrhoides. 

Cafre’olet,  Lat.  capreolatus,  resembling 
the  tendrils  of  a vine,  tendril-like. 

Cap'reol,  Lat.  capreolus,  a tendril. 

Cap'reols,  the  struts  or  braces  of  a 
trussed  roof. 

Cap'ric  acid,  a peculiar  acid  discovered 
by  M.  Chevreuil  in  the  butter  of  goats’ 
and  cows’  milk. 

Cappriccio  (Ital.),  fancy.  In  music, 
applied  to  passages  where  the  composer 
indulges  his  fancy  without  being  bound 
to  keys  or  moods  ; called  also  Fantasia. 

Cap'ricorx,  from  capra,  a goat,  and 
cornu,  a horn.  1.  The  name  of  one  of  the 

three  divisions  of  tetramerous  beetles. 

2.  In  astronomy , one  of  the  twelve  signs 
ci  the  zodiac  represented  on  globes  by  the 
figure  of  a goat,  and  symbolised  by 
originally  intended  to  represent  the  horns 
cf  a goat.  The  sun  enters  capricorn  on 
the  21st  Dec.,  which  is  the  time  of  the 
-printer  solstice,  and  as  he  then  ascends  to- 
wards the  north,  like  the  goat  when  it 
climbs  the  sides  of  mountains,  some 
have  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  name  to 
this  fanciful  resemblance.  This  constel- 
lation gives  name  to  one  of  the  small 
circles  of  the  sphere-  See  Tropic. 

Cap'rid^e,  atribe  of  mammalia  of  which 
the  genus  Capra  is  the  type. 

Capripica'tion,  a method  of  ripening 
the  fruit  of  the  domestic  fig-tree,  by  means 
of  the  cynips  or  fig -fly,  practised  in  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipeiago.  These 
insects,  which  are  produced  from  the 
winter  figs  of  the  capriflcus  or  wild  fig- 
tree,  are  gathered  and  deposited  on  the 
fruit  of  the  garden  fig-trees.  They  enter 
the  fruit  by  the  eye,  and  the  worms  pro- 
duced from  the  eggs  which  they  lay 
puncture  the  fruit,  and,  it  is  said,  not 
only  accelerate  its  maturity  but  render  it 
larger. 

Caprifolia'ce*,  a family  of  plants  m 
the  natural  system  of  Jussieu ; the  genus 
Caprifolium  is  the  type. 

Caprimdl'ous,  the  goat-sucker;  capra 
and  mulgeo,tr>  suck  ; a genus  of  passerine 
birds  of  the  family  Fissirostres.  The  goat- 
suckers are  allied  to  the  swallows,  live 
Mditarily.  and  never  venture  abroc.d  ex-  i 


cept  at  twilight  and  at  night  in  fine 
weather,  when  they  hunt  phalan®  and 
other  nocturnal  insects.  The  whip-poor- 
will  of  America,  and  the  night-swallow, 
or  night -jar  of  Europe,  are  species.  The 
generic  names.  ( caprimulgus , goat-sucker, 
eegothclus,)  derive  their  origin  from  the 
whimsical  idea  entertained  by  the  people 
of  their  sucking  goats  and  even  cows. 

Cap’riole,  in  the  manege ; the  goat- 
leap,  capriolus ; the  leap  which  a horse 
makes  in  the  same  place  without  advan- 
cing, in  such  a manner  that,  when  he  is 
at  the  height  of  his  leap,  he  jerks  out 
his  hind  legs,  even  and  near.  The  com- 
mon name-  of  this  exercise  is  the  pillared 
horse,  because  the  animal  to  work  well 
upon  caprioles  is  put  between  two  pillars 
and  taught  to  raise  first  his  forequarters, 
and  when  these  are  yet  in  the  air  to 
raise  his  hind  quarters. 

Cap'roic  acid,  a peculiar  acid  discovered 
in  butter  by  M.  Chevreuil. 

Cap'romys,  a genus  of  mammalia  of  the 
order  Rodentia,  belonging  to  the  rat- tribe. 
The  shape  is  that  of  a rat,  but  the  size 
is  that  of  a rabbit  or  hare.  There  are 
two  species,  the  C.  foumiert,  Desmar,  and 
C.  prehensilis,  Poessig;  both  inhabit  the 
island  of  Cuba,  where  they  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Moutias.  Name  xoocr^o;,  a 
boar,  and  pout,  rat,  the  boar-rat. 

Cap'sa,  a genus  of  mollusca  named  from, 
the  capsular  form  of  the  shell. 

Capsel'la,  (dim.  of  capsa,  a box).  1. 
The  herb  shepherd’s -purse,  a British 

annual. 2.  The  echium,  or  viper’s 

bugloss. 3.  A genus  of  plants  recently 

detached  from  the  genus  Thlaspi. 

Cap'sicdm,  a genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
warm  climates.  Pentandria — Monogynia. 
Name  from  ; eocrrcu,  to  bite  ; some  of  the 
most  pungent  peppers,  as  the  cayenne, 
bird,  bell,  and  cherry  peppers,  being  pro- 
duced by  species  of  this  genus. 

Cap’sqcares,  the  plates  cf  iron  which 
come  over  the  trunnions  of  a gun  to  keep 
it  on  the  carriage. 

Cap'stak,  1 If  a windlass  have  its  axis 

Cap'stern,  / placed  vertically,  it  be- 
comes a capstan.  The  power  is  applied 


to  the  capstan  by  means  of  a series  of 
lovers.  placed  at  equal  distances  round  It* 
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tn  the  direction  of  the  radii.  To  each  of 
these  the  force  of  one  or  more  individuals 
is  applied  at  the  same  time.  The  machine  is 
principally  used  for  raising  the  anchors  of 
ships.  A few  turns  of  the  cable  are  put 
upon  the  cylinder ; these  are  sufficient  to 
prevent  it  from  slipping  ; and  as  one  ex- 
tremity coils  itself,  the  other  rolls  off  and 
is  stowed  away.  A conical  form  is  given 
to  the  cylinder,  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  the  cable  to  move  continually  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  as  by  this  means  the  coil, 
when  it  approaches  the  lower  end, is  made 
to  slide  up  the  inclined  plane  of  the  sides 
of  the  cone. 

Cap'stone,  a fossil  encrinite,  or  that 
genus  of  encrinite  known  as  conulus,  thus 
named  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to 
a cap , rising  from  a circular  base  into  a 
cone. 

Cap's  clar,  Lat.  capsularis.  1.  Relating 
to  or  resembling  a capsule. 2.  Sur- 

rounding a part  like  a bag : applied  thus, 
in  anatomy,  to  a ligament  which  surrounds 
every  moveable  articulation,  and  contains 
the  synovia  as  in  a bag. 

Cap'sulated,  Lat.  capsulatus,  inclosed 
In  a capsule. 

Caf'scle,  Lat.  capsula,  (dim.  of  capsa, 

1 bag).  1.  In  botany,  a membranous  or 
woody  seed-vessel,  internally  consisting 
if  one  or  more  cells  splitting  into  several 
ralves,  and  sometimes  discharging  its  con- 
;ents  through  pores  or  orifices,  or  falling 
Hf  entire  with  the  seed.  From  the  number 
)f  its  valves,  a capsule  is  said  to  be  one, 
wo,  three,  four , five,  or  many-valved ; from 
die  number  of  cells,  it  is  unilocular,  bilo- 
mlar,  trilocular,  quinquelocular , novemlo- 
rtdar,  or  subnmliilocular ; from  the  ap- 
learance  of  the  external  surface,  it  is 
tlabrous,  aculeate,  or  muricate  ; from  the 
i umber  of  tubercles  on  the  external  sur- 
’ace,  it  is  dicoccal  or  didytnous,  tricoccal  or 
etracocece  ; from  the  number  of  contiguous 
•apsules,  it  is  simple,  duplex,  triplex,  quin- 
■uplex,  or  multiplex ; from  its  substance,  a 
apsule  is  called  membranaceous,  corticate, 
ooody,  baccate,  or  spurious  ; from  the  num- 
»er  of  seed,  it  is  monosperm,  disperm,  iris- 
term,  or  polysperm.  The  parts  are  the  valves, 
utures,  dissepiments,  loculaments  and  colu- 

nella. 2.  In  anatomy,  a membranous 

•reduction  inclosing  a part  like  a bag;  as 
he  capsular  ligaments,  the  capsule  of  the 

rystalline  lens,  &c. 3.  In  chemistry, 

■ small  basin  or  cup,  commonly  of  porce- 
ain,  but  sometimes  of  platinum  or  silver, 
iscd  chiefly  for  subjecting  minute  por- 
ions  of  substances  to  heat. 

Captain,  the  military  officer  who  com- 
nands  a company,  whether  of  infantry, 
avalry,  or  artillery.  In  the  feudal  laws 
if  Europe  the  title  was  given  to  tenants 
n rapite,  who  were  bound  to  attend  their 
wince  in  the  wars,  at  the  head  of  soldiers  ; 
.nd  from  this  practice  the  name  had  its 


origin.  The  title  of  Captain  is  appro- 
priately given  to  commanders  of  ships. 

Cap'tain-Lieutenant,  an  officer  who, 
with  the  rank  of  captain  and  pay  of  lieu- 
tenant, commands  a company  or  troop. 

Cap'tion.  1.  In  Btiglish  law,  a certifi- 
cate subscribed  by  commissioners  in 
Chancery  declaring  when  and  where  the 

commission  was  executed. 2.  In  Scotch 

law,  a writ  issued  under  her  Majesty’s 
signet,  commanding  the  apprehension  of 
a debtor  who  has  disobeyed  the  charge 
given  him  on  letters  of  horning.  Peers 
and  married  women  are  by  law  secured 
against  personal  execution  by  caption 
upon  civil  debts,  and  pupils  by  special 
statute  1696,  c.  41. 

Capuchi'n.  1.  A garment  for  females, 
consisting  of  a cloak  and  hood  made  in 
imitation  of  the  dress  of  Capuchin  monks. 
2.  A pigeon,  the  head  of  which  is  co- 
vered with  feathers. 

Cafuchi'ns,  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  who  cover  their  heads  with  a 
capuce,  capuchon,  a stuff  cap  or  cowl. 
They  are  clothed  in  brown  or  gray,  go 
barefooted,  and  never  shave. 

Capuloi'da,  a family  of  mollusca  ; class, 
Gasteropoda ; order,  Pectinibranchiata, 
Cuvier.  This  family  of  shells  contains 
five  genera,  four  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  patellEe. 

Ca'fct  Mor'tuum,  a fanciful  term  for- 
merly used  to  denote  the  inert  residuum 
of  a distillation  or  sublimation. 

Car  (Welsh),  a small  carriage  of  bur- 
den drawn  usually  by  one  horse  ; also  a 
name  of  the  constellation  called  Charles’s 
Wain  or  the  Bear. 

Car'ajbine,  I a short  gun,  carrying  a 

Car'bine,  ) ball  of  24  to  the  pound, 
borne  by  light  horsemen.  The  name  is 
French,  carabine. 

Car' abcs,  Lat.  from  zocqaSo;.  A genus 
of  coleopterous  insects  ; family,  Carnivora. 
Cuv.  The  ancients  designated  Carabici 
under  the  name  of  Buprestis.  The  cara- 
bici are  now  variously  subdivided,  each 
section  consisting  of  numerous  genera. 
There  are  the  Trcncatipennes,  consist- 
ing of  Anthia,  Graphipterus,Aptinus,Bra- 
chinus,  Casnoma,  &c. ; the  Bifartiti,  con- 
sisting of  Enceladus,  Siaquona,  Pasima- 
chus,  Scarites,  &c. ; the  Quadrimani,  the 
genera  of  which  are  the  Acinopus,  Daptus, 
Harpalus,  &c. ; the  Simflicimani,  con- 
sisting of  Trabrus,  Pogonus,  Peronia,  &c. ; 
the  Patelimani,  consisting  of  Dolichus, 
Agonus,  Chlcenius,  Diccvlus,  &c. ; and  the 
Gran  di  palpi,  in  which  we  have  the  Pam- 
borus,  Cychrus,  Scaphinotus,  Procerus,  Ca- 
lusoma  and  Carabus  proper,  of  which  124 
species  are  described. 

CAR'ACOL,Fr.  caracole,  a wheeling  round. 
1.  A semi- round  which  a horseman  makes 
either  to  the  right  or  left.  Cavalry  make 
a caracol  after  each  discharge,  in  order  to 
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pass  to  the  rear  of  the  squadron. 2.  A 

stair-case  in  a helix  or  spiral  form. 

Car'acolt,  an  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  of  which  inferior  jewellery  is 
made. 

Car'amel  (French),  sugar  partially  de- 
composed by  the  action  of  heat. 

C vran'na  (Spanish),  a resin  called  also 
caragua  and  caranna-gum.  It  exudes 
from  a large  tree  of  New  Spain,  the  bo- 
tanical characters  of  which  are  not  well 
ascertained. 

CA'nAPA'cE,Lat.  clypeus,  the  hard  cover- 
ing or  shell  which  protects  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  the  Chelonian  reptiles. 

Cara'ss,e,  the  bony  vault  or  shell  which 
protects  the  upper  part  of  the  turtle  and 
tortoise ; also  the  analogous  part  in  the 
crab. 

Car'at  (Arabic).  1.  A weight  used  in 
Mecca,  equal  to  the  twenty-fourth  part 

of  a denarius  or  denier. 2.  A weight 

of  four  grains,  used  in  weighing  dia- 
monds.  3.  A term  used  in  expressing 

the  fineness  of  alloys  of  gold.  The  whole 
mass  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  24 
equal  parts,  and  as  many  of  these  parts 
as  it  contains  of  pure  gold,  are  taken  as 
the  number  of  carats.  Thus  if  a mass 
contain  22  parts  of  pure  gold  out  of  every 
24,  it  is  gold  of  22  carats.  The  term  carat 
is  by  some  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
bean,  the  produce  of  a species  of  Erythina, 
a native  of  Shangallas,  in  Africa,  a fa- 
mous mart  of  gold-dust.  The  tree  is  called 
hu ara.  As  the  dry  seeds  are  nearly  of 
•uniform  weight,  the  savages  have  used 
them  from  time  immemorial  to  weigh 
gold.  The  beans  were  anciently  trans- 
ported to  India,  and  have  been  long  used 
there  to  weigh  diamonds. 

Car'avan,  an  organised  company  of 
merchants  or  pilgrims,  or  both,  who  as- 
sociate together  in  many  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  that  they  may  travel  with 
greater  security  through  deserts  and 
ether  places  infested  by  robbers,  or  where 
the  road  is  naturally  dangerous.  The 
word  is  derived  from  Persian,  karvan,  a 
trader. 

Caravan'sera,  a large  public  building 
in  oriental  countries,  appropriated  to  the 
reception  and  lodgement  of  the  caravans. 
The  traveller  must  take  his  provisions 
and  all  necessaries  with  him  to  the  cara- 
vansera,  where  nothing  is  provided  but 
lodging  and  water. 

Oar’awe,  Fr.  caravelle,  a small  vessel 
of  25  or  30  tons’ burden,  used  on  the  coast 
of  France  in  the  herring  fisheries ; written 
also  carvel. 

Car'away,  a small  biennial  plant  (the 
carum  carui ) much  cultivated  in  Essex 
for  its  seeds  (caraway-teed),  which  are 
small,  cblong,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and 
curved.  These  seeds  are  chiefly  used  by 
confectioners.  In  Scotland  they  are 


called  carry  ; in  France  and  Italy,  caret. 
The  term  caraway  is  Arabic,  k&rawia. 

Ca  rbazot'ic  Acid,  a peculiar  acid  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo,  and 
thus  named  by  Liebig,  from  carbon  and 
azote.  It  is  a powerful  narcotic  poison. 
Its  salts  are  named  carbazotates. 

Car'bon,  from  Lat.  carbo,  coal.  CJ.ar- 
coal,  a peculiar  substance,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  most  organic  substances 
by  ignition  in  close  vessels.  It  is  com- 
monly prepared  from  wood.  Diamond  is 
pure  carbon. 

Carbonate,  a salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  carbonic  acid  with  a base.  "When 
the  base  is  imperfectly  saturated  with  the 
acid,  the  salt  formed  is  called  a subcar- 
bonate ; when  there  is  an  excess  of  acid,  a 
bicarbonate. 

Car'ronated  "Water,  water  either  pure 
or  holding  various  saline  matters  in  so- 
lution, impregnated  with  carbonic  acid. 
The  carbonated  water  made  for  sale,  con- 
tains usually  a little  soda,  which  being 
charged  with  the  gas,  is  called  soda-water. 

Carbon'ic  Acid,  called  also  fixed  air, 
carbonaceous  acid,  calcareous  acid,  and 
aerial  acid,  is  a compound  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  and  is  formed  during  the  com- 
bustion of  charcoal.  It  is  gaseous,  co- 
lourless, and  cannot  support  respiration 
or  combustion.  It  composes  44  of  the 
weight  of  limestone,  marble,  &c.,andij 
readily  disengaged  by  any  of  the  strong 
acids.  It  is  much  heavier  than  common 
ah-,  and  therefore  occupies  the  lower  part 
of  mines,  caverns,  &c.,and  for  this  reason 
it  is  called  by  miners  choke-damp.  Sym.  C. 

Carbon'ic  Oxide,  called  also  oxide  of 
carbon;  a gaseous  compound  of  carbon 
and  oxygen ; transparent,  inodorous,  in- 
flammable, burning  with  a pale  blue 
flame.  It  does  not  support  respiration  or 
combustion.  It  differs  from  carbonic  acid 
in  having  only  one  equivalent  of  oxygen. 
Svmb.  C. 

Carbonif'erotts  ( carbon  and  fero);  con- 
taining or  yielding  carbon. 

Car'eonised,  converted  into  charcoal 
(carbon). 

Carbot,  a large  globular  bottle  of  green 
glass  protected  by  basket-work. 

Car'buncle,  Lat.  carbuticulus.  1.  The 
name  of  a gem  highly  prized  by  the  an- 
cients. It  is  a species  of  the  ruby,  of  a 
very  rich  glowing  blood-red  colour.— 
2.  A disease.  See  Anthrax. 

Carbun'celate,  Lat.  carbunculatus ; ap- 
plied, 1.  To  the  nose  and  face  when 
affected  with  the  disease  called  acne  ros- 
acea.  2.  To  small  protuberances  on  any 

part  of  animals,  vegetables,  or  minerals. 

Carbuncula'tion,  the  blasting  of  the 
buds  and  leaves  cf  trees,  &c.,  by  excess  of 
heat  of  cold:  from  carbunculo,  to  blast. 

Car'bcret,  a compound  formed  by  the 
chemical  combination  of  carbon  with 
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•me  other  substance,  as  the  carburet  of 
.on  (steel). 

Car'buret  of  Sulphur,  called  also  sul- 
v.iret  of  carbon  and  alcohol  of  sulphur  ; a 
olatile  liquid,  possessing  a penetrating 
mid  smell,  and  acrid  burning  taste.  It 
? valuable  for  producing  great  degrees 
f cold  bv  its  rapid  evaporation.  Symb. 
:S2. 

Car'buretted  Htdrogen.  There  are 
wo  gases  to  which  this  name  has  been 
pplied:  1.  Light  carburetted  hydrogen, 
r subcarburetted  hydrogen,  or  bihydruret 
f carbon,  the  fire-damp  of  miners : symb. 

12  c. 2.  Heavy  carburetted  hydrogen, 

r hydruret  of  carbon,  or  olefiant  gas : 
12  C'2.  Both  are  inflammable  but  do  not 
upport  respiration  or  combustion.  In 
il-gas  the  last,  and  in  coal-gas  the  first, 
iredominates.  In  the  process  of  com- 
iressing  oil-gas  into  portable  gas-lamps, 
ilr.  Faraday  discovered  two  liquid  car- 
iurets  of  hydrogen:  a bicarburet  of  hydro- 
:n  (C2  H).  and  quadro-carburetted  hydro- 
tn  (C4  H4),  which  is  isomeric  with 
lefiant  gas.  Strictly  all  such  substances 
a naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  wine, 
loutchoucine,  otto  of  roses,  &c.,  which 
mtain  only  carbon  and  hydrogen,  are 
'.rburets  of  hydrogen,  but  perhaps  more 
ppropriately  hydrurets  of  carbon. 
Car'cass.  1.  The  frame- work  of  some 
ructure  unfinished  and  without  orna- 
lent ; e.  g.  a house  before  it  is  lathed  and 
lastered  or  the  boards  are  laid,  is  called 

carcass. 2.  An  iron  case  about  the 

ze  of  a bomb,  filled  with  combustible 
.aterials,  to  be  thrown  from  a mortar  to 
:t  fire  to  buildings  or  ships.  It  has  aper- 
ires  through  which  the  fire  blazes,  and 
le  light  afforded  sometimes  serves  as  a 
irection  in  throwing  shells.  It  is  named, 
?rhaps,  from  the  ribs  of  iron  that  form 
, which  resemble  the  ribs  of  an  animal 
ircass. 

Carcer'clus  (Lat.),  a little  prison.  A 
ime  applied  to  fruits  consisting  of  a 
aall  number  of  dry  indehiscent  few- 
eded  cells,  coherent  round  a single  axis. 
Carcino'ma,  cancer  (zagxtvo;).  See 

LNCER. 

Carcinom'atous,  of  the  nature  of  car- 
noma  or  cancer. 

Card,  a small  letter  of  intimation,  called 
so  when  it  regards  business,  a note. 
lere  are  also  call-cards,  containing 
erely  the  address  of  the  caller ; and 
dice-cards,  which  give  some  intimation, 

; of  the  sailing  of  a vessel.  In  these 
nses  the  word  is  from  Lat.  charta,  paper, 
or  other  significations  see  Cards. 
Car'damine,  the  Lady's-smock:  a genus 
hardy  plants.  Tetradynamia — Siliquosa. 
ame  from  the  heart,  which  it 

as  supposed  to  strengthen.  One  of  the 
ritish  species  (C.  pratensis),  is  called 


cuckoo-flower,  and  others  have  other 
local  names,  as  meadow-cress.  &c. 

Cardamo'mum,  a perennial  plant  of  the 
East  Indies.  This  is  the  true  cardamom, 
but  the  name  is  given  to  various  other 
plants.  See  Cardamoms. 

Car'damoms,  the  seed  capsules  produced 
by  the  cardamom  plants,  of  which  there 
are  various  species  growing  in  India, 
Cochin  China,  Siam,  and  Ceylon.  The 
lesser  cardamoms  are  the  capsules  of  the 
Matonia  cardamomum  ; the  greater  carda- 
moms, called  also  seeds  of  paradise,  are 
produced  by  the  Amomum  granum  para- 
disi.  Both  kinds  are  highly  aromatic, 
have  a piercing  smell,  and  a bitterish 
though  not  unpleasant  taste.  The  best 
are  brought  from  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

Car'diac  Arteries,  the  coronary  ar- 
teries of  the  heart. 

Car'diac  Confection,  a medicine  pos- 
sessing stimulant  and  antispasmodic  vir- 
tues, prepared  from  a mixture  of  cinna- 
mon bark,  nutmegs,  cloves,  cardamom 
seeds,  saffron,  &c. 

Car'diac  Passion,  an  old  name  for 
heartburn. 

Car'diac  Plexus,  the  plexus  of  nerves 
which  supplies  the  heart. 

Car'diac  Veins,  the  coronary  veins  of 
the  heart. 

Cardial'gia,  from  xoc^dioi,  and  ctXyo;  : 
an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  stomach,  with 
heat  more  or  less  violent;  frequently  a 
symptom  of  other  diseases,  as  dyspepsia, 
&c.  Heartburn  and  black-water  (Scotland, 
water-brash),  are  species  of  this  disease. 

Car'din  al,  Lat.  cardinalis,  fundamental. 
Taken  substantively,  cardinal  is  the  title 
of  an  ecclesiastical  prince  in  the  Romish 
church,  who  has  a voice  in  the  conclave 
at  the  election  of  a pope : the  pope  is  taken 
from  the  number  of  cardinals.  The  rank 
of  cardinal  was  originally  inferior  to  that 
of  bishop,  but  these  dignitaries  have  now 
changed  places. 

Cardinal  Numbers,  the  numbers  one 
two,  three,  &c.,  in  distinction  from  first, 
second,  third,  See,.,  which  are  ordinal  num- 
bers. 

Car'din  al  Points,  the  four  intersections 
of  the  horizon,  North,  South,  East,  and 
West.  In  astrology,  the  cardinal  points 
are  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  tha 
zenith  and  the  nadir. 

Car'dinal  Signs,  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer, 
and  Capricorn. 

Car'dinal  Virtues,  prudence,  temper- 
ance, justice,  and  fortitude. 

Car'dinal  Winds,  those  winds  w'hich 
blow  from  the  cardinal  points. 

Car'din  al’s  Cap,  a cap  or  hat  of  a pecu- 
liar form  worn  by  cardinals. 

Card'ing  Machine,  a machine  for  comb- 
ing, cleaning,  and  breaking  wool  and 
cotton.  It  consists  of  cylinders  thickly 
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set  with  teeth,  and  is  moved  by  water- 
power or  steam. 

Car'dioid  (from  xa^ia.,  and  sT5a?) ; an 
algebraical  curve,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a heart. 


A.Q.  — AB  = AP. 

P always  bisects  Q,<1. 

Cardita,  an  inequilateral  bivalve,  found 
fossil  at  various  depths  in  mud  and  sand. 
It  belongs  to  the  genus  cardium. 

Cardium,  the  cockle.  A genus  of  bi- 
valve shell,  characterised  by  the  teeth  of 
the  hinge,  and  the  projection  of  the  beaks : 
the  latter  gives  the  shells  a cordiform 
appearance : 52  species  are  described. 
Name  cardium,  from  the  heart. 

Cardoo'n,  the  Cynara  cardtmculus,  a 
hardy  perennial  plant  of  Crete.  It  resem- 
bles the  artichoke,  but  is  larger.  Name, 
from  Lat.  carduus. 

Cards,  plural  of  Card  (q.v.).  1.  Instru- 
ments which  serve  to  disentangle  the 
fibres  of  wool,  cotton,  or  other  analogous 
bodies,  to  arrange  them  in  an  orderly  lap 
or  fleece,  and  thereby  prepare  them  for 
being  spun  into  uniform  threads.  Cards 
are  either  fastened  to  a flat  piece  of  wood, 
and  worked  by  the  hand,  or  to  a cylinder, 
and  worked  by  machinery.  The  card 
consists  of  teeth  of  wire  inserted  into  a 
thick  leather,  the  leather  being  afterwards 
attached  to  the  wood.  In  this  sense  the 

terra  card  is  from  the  Latin  carduus. 2. 

Playing  Cards : these  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  14th  century, 
to  divert  Charles  VI.  of  France.  By  the 
hearts  were  meant  choirmen  or  ecclesi- 
astics; the  spades  (Spanish,  espadas, 
swords)  represesented  the  nobility,  who 
wore  swords,  or  carried  pikes.  The  dia- 
monds (cnrreaux)  denoted  the  citizens  or 
merchants;  the  trefoil-leaf  or  clover- 
grass  was  an  emblem  of  the  husbandman  ; 
this  is  called  clubs  with  us,  because  the 
Spaniards  have  bastos  on  their  cards.  The 
knaves  were  the  servants  of  knights  ; the 
kings  were  David,  Alexander,  Caesar, 
and  Charlemagne,  who  established  the 
four  great  monarchies,  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Franks.  The  four  queens 


were  Argine  (i.e.  regina  or  queen  by 
descent),  Esther,  Judith,  and  Pallas. 

Caree'ning,  the  process  of  heaving  a 
ship  on  one  side,  forthe  purpose  of  clean- 
ing or  caulking  the  other.  The  term  is 
from  Fr.  carine,  the  side  and.  keel  of  a 
ship. 

Career.  1.  In  the  manige,  a place  in- 
closed with  a barrier  in  which  the  ring  is 

run. 2.  In  falconry,  the  flight  of  a 

hawk,  or  about  120  yards. 

Ca'ret,  Lat.  A mark  in  writing,  a, 
showing  that  something  omitted  in  the 
line  is  written  above,  or  inserted  in  the 
margin,  and  should  be  read  in  that  place  • 
careo,  to  want. 

Car'goose,  a fowl  belonging  to  the 
genus  Colymbus,  called  also  the  crested 
diver. 

Car'ica.  1.  The  fig,  Ficus  carica. 2. 

The  Papaw-tree,  of  which  there  are 
six  species,  natives  of  hot  climates ; 
Diaecia — Decandria.  Name,  carica,  a load. 

Caricatu're,  Ital.  caricare,  to  charge. 
An  exaggerated  representation  of  an  ob- 
ject, in  which  natural  defects  are  over- 
charged, so  as  to  cause  it  to  appear  ridi- 
culous. 

Ca'ries,  a Latin  word  for  rottenness, 
applied  in  medical  language  to  the  ulcer- 
ation of  a bone. 

Car'illon,  Fr.  1.  A little  bell : a small 
instrument  furnished  with  bells , properly 
tuned,  and  furnished  with  finger-keys, 

like  those  of  the  piano-forte. 2.  A 

simple  air,  adapted  to  be  played  by  mu- 
sical bells. 

Cari'na,  Lat.  1.  The  keel  of  a ship. 

2.  The  back-bcne. 3.  The  keel,  or 

that  part  of  a papilionaceous  flower,  con- 
sisting of  two  petals,  separate  or  united, 
which  incloses  the  parts  of  fructification. 

Carinaria,  a very  thin  univalve,  placed 
by  De  Blainville  in  the  family  Nectopoda. 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  dorsal  keel ; 
its  inhabitant  is  unknown. 

Car'inated,  Lat.  carinatus,  keeled  or 
boat-shaped.  Applied  to  leaves  and 
petals  when  the  back  is  longitudinally 
prominent : and  to  shells  when  furnished 
with  an  elevated  ridge,  either  on  the  sur- 
face or  margin. 

Carin'thine,  a variety  of  augite,  of  a 
dark  green  or  black  colour.  It  obtains 
its  name  from  being  found  in  Carinthia. 

Cari.i'na,  the  carline-thistle.  A genus 
of  plants,  Syngcnesia — Polyg.  crguahs. 
Name  from  Cdrohcs  Magnus,  Charles  the 
Great,  or  Charlemagne  ; because,  as  the 
story  goes,  an  angel  showed  him  the  car- 
line thistle,  and  by  the  use  of  it  his  army 
was  preserved  from  the  plague. 

Car'line,  Caroline,  a silver  coin  of 
Naples. 

Car'line,  i a piece  of  timber  in  a ship, 

Car'ling.  ) ranging  fore  and  aft,  from 
one  dock-beam  to  another,  directly  over 
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he  keel,  serving  as  a foundation  for  the 
liip.  On  these  rest  ledges,  on  which  the 
lanks  of  the  deck  are  made  fast. 
Car'line-knees,  timbers  in  a ship  lying 
cross  from  the  sides  to  the  hatchway, 
nd  serving  to  sustain  the  deck. 

Car' line-thistle,  a name  common  to 
11  the  plants  of  the  genus  Carlina,  but 
specially  applied  to  the  C.  acaulis  of 
taly,  and  the  C.  vulgaris  of  Britain. 
Car'lock,  a sort  of  isinglass,  from 
tussia,  made  from  the  sturgeon's  bladder, 
nd  used  in  clarifying  wine. 
Carlovin'gian,  pertaining  to,  oi  de- 
pended from,  Charlemagne. 

Car'melite.  1.  A mendicant  friar, 
amed  from  Mount  Carmel,  because  the 

rder  was  founded  there. 2.  A sort  of 

ear. 

Car'men,  Carters.  The  carmen  of  the 
Lty  of  London  are  constituted  a fellow- 
lip,  by  act  of  Common  Council.  They 
re  subject  to  the  president  and  governors 
f Christ’s  Hospital. 

Car'mine,  a beautiful  red  pigment, 
irmed  of  the  colouring  matter  of  cochi- 
sal.  It  is  a species  of  lake.  The  name  is 
rench,  perhaps  from  Arabic  kirmOn, 
ichineal. 

Carna'ria,  flesh-eating  animals.  In 
ivier’s  arrangement,  the  third  order  of 
ammalia.  The  families  are  Cheiroptera, 
isectivora,  and  Carnivora. 

Carna'tion.  1.  Flesh-colour  ; the  naked 
irts  of  a picture,  exhibiting  the  colour 
' the  flesh.— — 2.  A beautiful  species  of 
le  Fianthus  (the  Z>.  caryophyllus) , having 
5 colours  equally  marked  all  over  the 
iwers.  It  is  a British  perennial. 
Carna'tion-grass,  Lat.  caro,  flesh.  Any 
larse  species  of  carex  is  so  named  in 
ie  north  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Carne'lian,  \ a precious  stone  of  va- 
Carne'lion,  ) rious  colours;  as  red, 
■own,  yellow,  and  white.  It  is  a variety 
' rhombohedral  quartz.  The  finest  spe- 
mens  are  brought  from  India. 
Car'nel-work,  the  putting  together 
e timbers,  beams,  and  planks  of  a ship, 
distinguished  from  clinch-work. 
Car'neous,  fleshy.  Applied,  1.  In  ana- 

ray,  to  some  muscles  of  the  heart. 2. 

l natural  history,  the  term  designates 
sually)  flesh-colour. 

Car'ney,  a disease  of  horses,  in  which 
ie  mouth  is  so  furred  that  they  cannot 
it. 

Carnival,  the  season  of  rejoicing  ob- 
rved  before  Lent,  in  Catholic  countries, 
ith  feasts,  balls,  &c. 

Carn  iv'oka,  from  camis  and  vora.  1. 
nimals  which  subsist  wholly  on  flesh: 
ley  form  a family  in  the  order  Carnaria, 

ttv. 2.  A family  of  coleopterous 

isects  which  pursue  and  devour  others. 
Carno'si,  an  order  of  polypi,  consisting 


of  fleshy  animals  which  usually  fix  them- 
selves by  their  base. 

Carnos'ity,  a little  fleshy  excrescence 
in  the  urethra,  neck  of  the  bladder,  &«. 

Carob-tree,  St.  John’s  Bread  ( Cora - 
tonia  siliqua),  a native  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 

Caroche',  Fr.  A carriage  of  pleasure. 

Carocol'la,  Lat.  caro,  flesh,  and  Gr. 
xeXXri,  glue.  A genus  of  land-snails,  so 
called  from  the  tenacity  with  which  their 
glutinous  fleshy  foot  adheres  to  limestone 
rocks. 

Car'omel,  the  smell  emitted  by  sugar  at 
a calcining  heat.  See  Caramel. 

Car'otid,  the  name  of  an  artery  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  from  xnqoai,  to 
cause  to  sleep ; because  the  carotids  sup- 
ply the  head  with  blood,  and  the  ancients 
believed  sleep  to  be  caused  by  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  the  head. 

Carp,  a fish,  the  Cyprinus  carpio,  Lin. 
The  name  is  in  some  measure  common  to 
all  the  Cyprinides,  amongst  which  are  the 
Breams,  Gudgeons,  Tenches,  Suckers, 
&c. 

Carpathian  Balsam,  an  essential  oil, 
distilled  from  the  fresh  cones  of  the  trees 
which  yield  the  common  turpentine. 

Carpel'ltim,  Lat.  from  xocqor'of,  a leaf 
in  a particular  state  of  modification. 
Thus  the  modified  leaves  forming  the 
pistil  are  called  carpella,  and  have  their 
under  sides  tinned  outwards,  and  their 
upper  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
These  leaves  are  also  so  folded  that  their 
margins  are  next  to  the  axis ; from  these 
a kind  of  bud  is  produced. 

Car'penter,  one  whose  business  is  to 
cut,  fashion,  and  join  timber  for  building. 
Those  who  do  the  work  of  houses  are 
house-carpenters ; those  who  build  ships 
are  ship-carpenters.  Correctly,  the  framer 
is  a carpenter,  but  the  finisher  is  a 
joiner.  The  word  is  French,  charpentier, 
from  charpente,  timber. 

Car'penter’s  Hole,  a graduated  scale, 
fitted  with  slides  (hence  called  the  sliding- 
rule),  to  take  the  dimensions  of  timber, 
and  cast  up  the  content  of  artificers’ 
work. 

Car'penter’s  Square.  See  Square. 

Car'pentry,  the  art  of  employing  tim- 
ber in  constructing  edifices.  It  is  divided 
into  house-carpentry  and  ship-carpentry. 

Car'pet,  a thick  woollen  fabric,  of 
variegated  colours,  for  covering  floors. 
This  manufacture  took  its  origin  in  Persia 
and  Turkey.  The  Axminster  carpets  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  oriental  fabric. 

Carpet-way,  a border  of  green  sward 
left  round  the  margin  of  a ploughed  field. 

Carpholo'gia,  j from  xctctjo; , chaff,  and 

Carfolo'gia,  ] xtyu,  to  pick.  A dis- 
position to  pick  minute  objects,  which 
accompanies  the  delirium  of  low  fever. 
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It  is  often  witnessed  in  individuals 
picking  the  bed-clothes  : it  is  a very  un- 
favourable symptom. 

Carpe'nus,  the  hornbeam-tree.  Agonus 
of  which  three  species  are  described,  be- 
sides several  British  varieties.  Monacia 
— Polyandria. 

Car'pobal'samum,  Gr.  from  xcccto;, 
fruit,  and  jioe.Xinx.fx.ov,  balsam.  The  exu- 
dation of  the  fruit  of  the  Amysis  Gilead- 
ensis. 

Carfol'ogy,  that  branch  of  botany 
which  treats  of  fruits ; zot^vo;,  fruit,  and 
Xoyo;,  doctrine. 

Carragee'n,  1 marine  pearl  moss, 

Carragahee'n,  i found  in  the  West  of 
Ireland.  The  jelly  formed  from  it  is  more 
firm  than  that  deduced  from  the  Iceland 
moss,  or  Indian  arrow-root. 

Car'rara  Marble,  a species  of  white 
marble,  called  marmor  lunense  and  ligits- 
truni,  by  the  ancients.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  Parian  or  statuary  marble,  by 
being  harder  and  less  bright.  It  takes  its 
name  from  Carrara,  in  Italy. 

Car'rel,  an  apartment  for  privacy ; a 
cross-bow  bolt ; the  arrow  used  in  cross- 
bows. 

Car'riage,  from  the  root  of  carry.  A 
general  term  for  a coach,  or  other  vehicle 
on  wheels ; as  a camion- carriage  on  trucks ; 
a block-carriage  for  mortars  ; and  a truck- 
carriage.  In  architecture,  the  term  de- 
notes the  framework  which  supports  the 
steps  of  a wooden  stair. 

Car'rick-ben  d,  a particular  kind  of 
knot. 

Car'rick-bitts,  the  bitts  which  support 
the  windlass  in  a ship. 

Car'ronade,  a short  piece  of  ordnance, 
having  a large  calibre,  and  a chamber  for 
the  powder,  like  a mortar.  This  species 
of  cannon  is  carried  on  the  upper  works 
of  ships,  as  the  poop  and  forecastle.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Carron,  in  Scotland, 
where  it  was  first  cast. 

Carroo'n.  1.  In  London,  a rent  re- 
ceived for  the  privilege  of  driving  a 
cart. 2.  A variety  of  cherry. 

Car'rying  Trade,  the  trade  which  con- 
sists in  transporting  goods  by  water 
from  country  to  country. 

Car'rying  Wind.  In  the  manage,  a 
tossing  of  the  nose  as  high  as  the  ears. 

Carse  Land,  alluvial  soil  in  a state  of 
aration. 

Cart  Bote,  timber  to  which  a tenant 
is  entitled  for  repairing  carts,  &c. 

Cart  Tire,  the  bands  of  iron,  used  to 
bind  the  wheels  of  a cart. 

Carte-Blanche  (French),  white  paper; 
a blank  paper  signed  at  the  bottom  by  a 
person,  and  given  to  another,  with  per- 
mission to  insert  what  conditions  he 
pleases ; applied  usually  in  the  sense  of 
unlimited  terms  granted  to  a person. 


" ■ * 

Car'tel,  from  Lat.  chartula.  1.  \ 
writing  or  agreement  between  states  at 
war  for  exchange  of  prisoners  or  other 
mutual  advantage;  also  the  vessel  em- 
ployed to  convey  the  messenger  on  this 

occasion. 2.  A letter  of  defiance,  a 

challenge. 

Car'tel  Shit,  a ship  employed  in  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  or  in  carrying  pro- 
positions to  an  enemy. 

Car'thamus,  a genus  of  plants  mostly 
European.  Syngenesia — Polyg.  ecqualis. 
Name  from  xaOaiqoj,  to  purge.  The 
well-known  saffron-flower  or  bastard  saf- 
fron, used  in  dyeing,  is  the  flower  of  the 
C.  tinctorius,  an  annual  much  cultivated 
in  Egypt.  A variety  is  cultivated  in 
Spain  and  the  Levant. 

Carthu'sians,  an  order  of  monks  so 
called  from  Chartreuse,  the  place  of  their 
institution.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  austerity. 

Car'tilage,  Lat.  cartilago,  gristle ; 
smooth,  solid,  animal  matter,  softer  than 
bone,  and  harder  than  ligament.  It  forms 
the  nidus  in  which  the  earthy  matter  of 
most  bones  is  deposited. 

Cartilaginous,  Lat.  cartilagineue, 
gristly.  1.  In  icthyology,  fishes  form  two 
distinct  series,  that  of  fishes  properly  so 
styled,  and  that  of  the  chondropterygii, 
otherwise  called  cartilaginous  fishes.  The 
skeleton  of  these  contains  no  osseous 
fibres,  the  calcareous  matter  being  depo- 
sited in  small  grains  and  not  in  filaments. 

2.  In  botany,  the  margins  of  leaves 

are  said  to  be  cartilaginous  when  they 
are  of  a hard  or  strong  consistence. 

Cartoo'n,  Ital.  cart  one.  pasteboard ; a 
design  made  on  strong  paper,  to  be  after- 
wards chalked  through  and  transferred 
to  the  fresh  plaster  of  a wall,  to  be  after- 
wards painted  in  fresco  ; also  a coloured 
design  for  working  in  mosaic , tapestry,  &c. 

Cartou'ch,  Fr.  cartouche,  from  carte, 
paper.  1.  An  ornament  in  architecture 
resembling  a scroll  of  paper,  being  usually 
in  the  form  of  a table  or  flat  member  with 
wavings,  whereon  is  some  inscription  or 
device.  It  is  nearly  akin  to  a modillon, 
and  is  called  by  some  workmen  a dentil. 

2.  A case  holding  about  400  musket- 

balls,  and  six  or  eight  iron  balls  of  a 
pound  weight,  to  be  fired  out  of  a howit- 
zer for  defending  a pass. 3.  A car- 

tridge-box. 

Cartridge  (corrupted  from  cartouch\ a 
case  of  pasteboard  or  strong  paper,  hold- 
ing the  charge  of  powder  or  powder  and 
ball  for  a cannon,  mortar,  musket, or  pis- 
tol. They  are  earned  in  a cartridge-box. 

Cartu'lary,  Sp.  cartulario,  from  carta, 
paper,  a register-book  or  record  of  a mo- 
nastery. Blackstone  writes  the  word 
chartulary. 

Caru'cate,  Lat.  caruca,  as  much  lam’  *• 
' one  team  can  plough  in  a year. 
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Da'rum,  the  caraway,  a genus  of  plants. 
ntandria  — Monogynia.  Named  front 
ria,  a province  in  Asia,  where  it  grows 
undantly. 

Darcn'ccef.,  Lat.  caruncula,  dim.  of 
■o,  flesh,  a little  fleshy  excrescence,  ap- 
ed, l,to  healthy  and  natural  parts,  as 
e lachrymal  caruncula;  and  2,  to  little 
't  fleshy  excrescences  which  are  the 
3 duct  of  disease. 

Darting,  the  art  of  cutting  figures  in 
)od,  or  more  generally,  it  is  the  art  of 
shioning  by  cutting  any  hard  body,  in 
rich  sense  it  includes  statuary  and  en- 
iving  as  well  as  cutting  in  wood. 
Daryat'ic  Order,  an  order  of  architec- 
re  wherein  the  entablature  is  supported 
female  figures  clothed  in  long  gar- 
:nts,  instead  of  columns,  the  figures 
pporting  the  columns  being  called 
ryatides,  cariates,  or  carians. 
Daryat'ides,  columns  shaped  like  fe- 
ile  figures,  and  in  the  dress  of  the  Ca- 
in women,  who  were  taken  captive 
the  Athenians  (the  males  being  put  to 
s sword)  and  condemned  to  wear  their 
tional  robes  as  a mark  of  ignominy,  and 
perpetuate  the  disgrace  of  the  van- 
ished Caryates,  the  architects  of  the 
le  employed  the  representation  of 
;se  women  to  support  the  entablatures 
their  public  buildings. 
Iaryophilla'ceocs  is  sometimes  said  of 
ollas,  consisting  of  petals  having  long 
ws  dilating  into  a broad  limb. 
Jaryophil'leje,  a natural  family  of 
nts:  type,  genus  Caryophyllus. 
Daryophyi/lum,  the  clove  ( Eugenia 
yophyllata.) 

Iaryophylltts,  the  clove-tree,  a genus 
\yandria  — Monogynia.  Named  from 
a nut,  and  tiXXav,  a leaf.  The 
aromaticus,  an  Indian  tree  which  af- 
ds  the  clove,  is  by  some  botanists 
ced  in  the  genus  Eugenia. 

Iaryop'sis,  Gr.,  from  xcccvon,  a nut,  and 
if,  resemblance,  the  technical  name 
.he  grain  of  corn. 

Ias'cabel  (Spanish),  the  knob  or  pum- 
iion  of  a cannon. 

Iascal'ho  (Portuguese),  a deposit  of 
iris,  in  which  the  Brazilian  diamond 
bund. 

Jascarie'la,  a name  given  originally  to 
le  specimens  of  cinchona,  but  now  ap- 
;d  to  another  bark,  the  croton  casca- 
a.  The  term  is  a Spanish  diminutive 
mascara,  Dark  or  rind. 

!ase,  a covering  or  box : Fr.  caisse,  Sp. 
a.  1.  Any  cutside  covering  which 

ves  to  inclose  a thing  entirely. 2.  In 

hitecture,  the  case  of  a door  is  the 
oden  frame  in  which  the  door  is  hung, 
e case  of  a stair  is  the  wall  which  sur- 

;nds  the  staircase. 3.  In  grammar 

it.  cassus,  from  cado),  an  inflection  of 


nouns,  or  a change  of  termination,  to  ex- 
press a difference  of  relation  in  that  word 
to  others,  or  to  the  thing  represented. 
The  variation  of  nouns  and  adjectives  is 
called  declension : both  case  and  declen- 
sion signifying  falling  or  descending  from 

the  first  state  of  the  word. 4.  In  laic, 

an  action  on  the  case  is  an  action  where 
the  whole  cause  of  complaint  is  set  forth 
in  the  writ. 5.  In  printing,  is  the  re- 

ceptacle for  the  types.  There  is  always 
a pair  of  cases,  the  upper  case  and  the 
lower  case,  which  are  subdivided  into 
compartments  for  the  different  types. 

Case-bags,  joists  which  are  framed  be- 
tween a pair  of  girders  in  naked  flooring. 

Cased,  covered.  A brick  wall  faced 
with  stone  is  said  to  be  cased.  Cased  sash 
frames  are  such  as  have  their  interior 
vertical  sides  hollow  to  conceal  the 
weights  by  which  the  sashes  are  hung. 

Case-hardening,  a method  by  which 
articles  of  iron  have  their  surfaces  con- 
verted into  steel.  The  piece  of  iron,  after 
being  properly  polished,  is  brought  to  a 
red-heat,  and  is  then  rubbed  over  with 
prussiate  (ferrocyanate)  of  potash  in  fine 
powder,  and  quenched  in  cold  water : the 
process  is  then  complete. 

Ca'seic  Acid,  an  acid  obtained  from 
cheese  (caseum) : its  existence  is  doubtful. 

Case'mate,  from  casa,  a house.  1.  A 
hollow  moulding,  which  some  archi- 
tects make  one-sixth,  and  others  one- 

fourth  of  a circle. 2.  A vault  of  mason 

work  in  the  flank  of  a bastion,  next  to 
the  curtain,  serving  as  a battery  to  defend 
th,  face  of  the  opposite  bastion  and  ths 

moat. 3.  A well,  with  its  subterranean 

branches,  dug  in  the  passage  of  a bastion 
till  the  miner  is  heard  at  work  aud  air 
given  to  the  mine. 

Ca'seun,  Fr.  caserne,  from  casa,  a house. 
A lodging  for  soldiers  in  garrison  towns, 
usually  near  the  rampart. 

Ca'sz-shot,  or  Canister-shot,  musket 
balls,  stones,  scraps  of  iron,  &c.,  put  into 
cases  and  shot  out  of  mortars,  &c. 

Ca'seum,  the  basis  of  cheese : the  puri  - 
fied curd  of  milk. 

Cash,  in  trade,  the  ready-money,  bills, 
drafts,  bonds,  and  all  immediately  nego- 
tiable paper,  in  an  individual’s  or  com- 
pany's possession. 

Cash-account.  1.  In  book-keeping,  an 
account  to  which  nothing  but  cash  is 
carried  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  which 
all  the  disbursements  of  the  concern  are 
drawn  on  the  other.  The  balance  is  the 

cash  in  hand. 2.  In  banking,  the  name 

given  to  the  account  of  the  advances 
made  by  Scottish  bankers  to  an  indivi- 
dual, who  has  given  security  for  their 
repayment. 

Cashew'-nuts,  the  produce  of  the  Ana- 
cardium  occidentale,  a tree  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  kernels  are  used  in  cooking 
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ana  m me  preparation  of  chocolate.  See 
JLM  acardium. 

Cash'mere,  a peculiar  woollen  fabric, 
first  imported  from  the  kingdom  of  Cash- 
mere  , and  now  well  imitated  in  France 
ind  Great  Britain.  The  material  of  the 
Cashmere  shawls  is  the  downy  wool  found 
about  the  roots  of  the  hair  of  the  Tbioet 
goat. 

Ca'sing,  the  operation  of  plastering  a 
house  with  mortar  on  the  outside,  and 
marking  it  while  wet  with  lines,  so  as  to 
make  it  resemble  a building  of  polished 
freestone. 

Cas'ket,  in  nautical  language,  a small 
rope  fastened  to  gromets  or  little  rings 
upon  the  yards,  used  to  fasten  the  sail  to 
the  yard  in  furling.  This  word  is  usually 
written  gasket. 2.  A small  jewel-box. 

Cassation,  Court  or,  the  highest  judi- 
cial court  in  Franc-  -o  called  from  its 
power  to  quash  (cesser)  the  decrees  of 
inferior  courts.  It  is  a court  of  appeal  in 
all  cases. 

Cas'sava,  the  starch  of  the  root  of  the 
Manioc  (Jatr'pha  Manihot) , a tree  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  family  Euphorbiacere , 
and  found  in  the  West  Indies,  the  tropical 
regions  of  America,  and  upon  the  African 
eoast.  Cassava  flour  can  with  difficulty 
he  distinguished  from  arrow-root.  See 
Tapioca. 

Cassia,  a genus  of  plants,  of  which 
about  70  species  are  described,  nearly  all 
natives  of  warm  climates.  Decandria — 
Monogynia.  Name  Arabic,  katsia,  from 
katsa,  to  tear  off.  The  Senna  fistula  and 
Egyptian  lotus  are  species. 

Cassia-bark,  1 the  bark  of  the  Laurus 

Cassia-lignea,  j cassia,  the  Malabar  or 
wild  cinnamon-tree. 

Gab'sia-buds,  the  dried  berry  of  the 
Laurus  cassia , a tropical  tr  ee . The  cassia- 
buds  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  China. 

Cassia  Fistula,  the  purging  cassia : the 
fruit  of  the  Cassia  Fistula , a tropical  plant. 

Cassia  Senna,  one  of  the  plants  which 
produce  senna.  See  Senna. 

Cas'sine.  1.  A house  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  like  those  of  the  feudal  lords  or 
barons. 2.  A genus  of  greenhouse  ar- 

borescent plants.  Pentandria — Trigynia. 

Cas'sino,  a game  at  cards,  in  which  the 
ten  of  diamonds,  the  deuce  of  spades,  and 
the  aces,  are  the  highest  cards. 

CAssioPE'iA,one  of  the  northern  constel- 
lations, representing  the  wife  of  Cepheus 
and  mother  of  Andromeda.  It  is  situated 
between  45°  and  75°  N.  declination,  and 
lies  between  47°  and  55°  right  ascension. 
It  contains  55  stars. 

Cas'sis.  1.  The  black  currant  (Ribes 

nigra). 2.  The  helmet-stone,  an  cn- 

chinite  belonging  to  the  eatocysti. 3.  A 

genus  of  ventricose  univalves.  Order 
Gasteropoda,  family  hturicida,  sub-family 
Callin'* , Siw. 


Car'sitje  Frecipit ate,  a purple  oxidp  (?) 
of  gold  precipitated  by  tin.  It  is  properly 
a compound  of  peroxide  of  tin  and  prot- 
oxide of  gold  It  is  used  in  enamel  paint- 
ing, and  for  tinging  glass  of  a fine  red 
colour.  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Cap'sowart,  a bird  allied  to  the  ostrich. 
There  are  two  species  forming  the  genus 
Casstarius,  Bris.,  the  one  inhabiting  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
the  other  peculiar  to  New  Holland.  The 
feathers  of  tliic  bird  resemble  hairs,  and 
the  wings  are  so  short  as  to  be  entirely 
useless  even  in  running.  It  runs,  how- 
ever, with  great  velocity,  outstripping 
the  swiftest  racer.  Tae  name  is  Spanish. 
castiel. 

Casscmuniar  (Indian).  A medicinal 
root  brought  from  India  in  irregular  slices 
of  various  forms.  It  possesses  warm,  bit- 
ter, and  aromatic  qualities,  and  a smell 
like  ginger. 

Cast.  1.  In  sculpture,  an  impression  of 
any  figure  taken  in  bronze,  plaster,  wax, 

or  other  fusible  material. 2.  A tube 

of  wax  fitted  into  a mould,  to  give  shape 
to  metal.— 3.  A cylindrical  piece  of  brass 
or  copper  slit  in  two  lengthwise,  to  form 
a canal  or  conduit  in  a mould  for  convey- 
ing metal. 4.  A little  brazen  fuwiel  at 

one  end  of  a mould  for  casting  pips*,  by 
means  of  which  the  melted  metal  is 
poured  into  the  mould. 

Casta'nea,  the  chestnut  tree.  A genus. 
Moncecia — Polyandria.  Named  from  Cas- 
tana,  a city  in  Thessaly,  where  it  was 
abundant. 

Cas'tanet,  a musical  instrument,  formed 
of  small  shells  of  ivory  or  hard  wood, 
shaped  like  spoons,  placed  together,  fas- 
tened to  the  thumbs,  and  beat  with  the 
middle  finger.  This  instrument,  named 
from  Spanish  castana,  a chestnut,  from 
its  resemblance  to  two  chestnuts,  is  used 
by  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  their  dances,  sarabands,  and 
guitars. 

Caste.  In  India,  &c. , a class  or  tribe  of 
the  same  profession.  The.  four  castes  of 
Hindoos  are  the  Brahmins,  or  sacred 
order;  the  Chehterce,  or  soldiers  and 
rulers  ; the  Vaissya,  or  Pice,  or  husband- 
men and  merchants  ; and  the  Soodert  or 
Sudras,  or  labourers  and  mechanics. 

Cas'tf.llan,  the  governor  of  a castle. 
Applied  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  to 
a dignity  or  charge. 

Cast'er,  a small  wheel  on  a swivel, 
attached  to  the  supports  of  heavy  furni- 
ture, that  it  may  be  readily  moved  on  the 
floor. 

Cas'tioatort,  an  engine  formerly  used 
to  punish  and  correct  arrant  scolds; 
called  also  a ducking-stool  and  a trrbucket. 

Cast'ing.  1.  Whatever  is  east  iu  a 

mould. 2.  The  process  of  taking  cis<* 

and  impressions  of  ngures. 3.  Among 
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i rpenters  and  joiners,  a term  analogous 

' warping  (q.  v.). 1.  Casting  of  dra- 

;ries,  in  painting,  is  the  disposition  of 
le  folds  of  the  garments,  with  which  the 

?ures  in  the  picture  are  clothed. 5. 

isting  off  copy,  in  printing,  is  to  ascer- 
in  accurately  how  many  pages  in  print 
given  quantity  of  manuscript  will  oc- 
ipy ; or  how  many  pages  of  a larger  type 
given  quantity  of  print  in  a smaller  type 
ill  occupy. 

Casting-net,  a net  which  is  cast  and 
awn;  in  distinction  from  a net  that  is 
t and  left. 

Casting-vote,  the  vote  of  a person  who 
■esides  in  an  assembly  or  council,  and 
hich,  there  being  a parity  of  the  other 
>tes,  decides  the  matter  at  issue. 
Cast-iron,  the  iron  as  it  is  extracted 
om  the  ores,  being  cast  in  a species  of 
oulds ; called  also  pig-iron  and  cast- 
etal. 

Cas'tle,  Sax.  cast  el.  1.  A fortified  house. 
— 2.  In  ships,  there  are  two  parts  called 
r this  name ; the  forecastle,  which  is  a 
ort  deck  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship, 
>ove  the  tipper  deck ; and  the  hinclercastle 
the  stern. 

Castle-guard,  a feudal  tenure,  or 
light’s  service,  which  obliged  the  tenant 
perform  service  within  the  realm  with- 
t limitation. 

Castle- ward,  an  imposition  laid  upon 
bjects  dwelling  within  a certain  dis- 
iceof  a castle,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
ning  watch  and  ward  in  the  castle. 
Ias'tor,  Lat.  from  xarrrxo-  1.  The 
itematic  name  of  the  beaver,  a genus  of 
unmalia,  of  the  order  JRodentia.  See 

aver. 2.  The  English  name  of  the 

toreum  of  the  pharmacopoeias  ; a pecu- 
r odorous  concrete  substance,  obtained 
m the  Castor  fiber  (common  beaver), 
e castor  is  contained  in  two  bags, 
aated  in  the  inguinal  region.  The  best 
nes  from  Russia. 

Iastor  and  Pollux,  a fiery  meteor 
ich,  at  sea,  appears  sometimes  ad- 
ding to  a part  of  a ship,  in  the  form  of 
i,  two,  or  even  more  balls.  When  one 
y appears  it  is  called  Helena ; two  are 
led  Castor  and  Polltix,  or  Tyndaridee. 
!astor-oil,  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
ds  of  the  1 licinus  communis,  or  Palma 
nsti,  an  annual  plant  found  in  most 
pical  countries.  The  oil  is  separated 
m the  seeds,  either  by  boiling  them  in 
ter,  or  by  subjecting  them  to  strong 
ssure. 

Ustra'tion.  1.  In  surgery , the  removal 

a testicle  from  the  body. 2.  In 

zny,  the  removal  of  the  anther  of  a 
vcr. 

Iastra'to  (Italian).  A male  person 
asculated  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
voice  for  singing. 


Cas'uktrt,  the  doctrine  or  science  ot 
conscience,  or  the  science  of  resolving 
cases  of  doubtful  propriety,  or  of  deter- 
mining the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
what  a man  may  do,  by  rules  and  prin- 
ciples drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  from 
the  laws  of  society,  or  from  equity  and 
natural  reason. 

Ca'sus  Fcederis  (Lat.),  the  case  stipu- 
lated by  treaty.  That  which  comes  within 
the  terms  of  compact. 

Cat.  1.  The  domestic  cat  is  the  Felis 
eatus,  Lin.,  originally  from  the  forests  of 

Europe.  See  Felis. 2.  A vessel  formed 

on  the  Norwegian  model,  of  about  600 
tons  burthen,  carrying  from  20  to  30  keels 

of  coals. 3.  A tackle,  or  combination 

of  pulleys,  to  suspend  the  anchor  at  the 

eat’s-head  of  a ship. i.  A double  tripod, 

having  six  feet. 

Cat'ab.asion  , a place  under  the  altar,  in 
the  Greek  church,  where  the  relics  are 
kept. 

Catachresis,  xa.rctx£r,tn; , a rhetorical 
figure,  wherein  the  name  of  one  thing  is 
borrowed  to  express  another  thing,  as 
“ the  blood  of  the  grape.” 

Ca'tabap'tists,  xarct,  against,  and 
fixTTiLco,  I baptise.  Those  who  oppose 
infant  baptism,  or  deny  the  necessity  of 
baptism  at  all. 

Ca'tacaus'tics,  xoc7ctx.coM,  I burn,  in 
Optics  or  Geometry , are  the  caustic  curves 
formed  by  the  reflection  of  light,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  diacaustic  curves,  which 
are  formed  by  refraction. 

Cat'aclssm,  a deluge,  xctTotxXuoMo; . 
Applied  to  describe  the  Noacliian  deluge. 

Cat'acombs,  subterranean  places  for 
burying  the  dead,  from  xa.Totxoifx.ouo, 
I sleep  away.  The  term  is  said  to  have 
been  first  applied  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Sebastian  in  Rome,  where  St.  Peter  was 
deposited.  It  is  now  applied  to  a vast 
number  of  sepulchres  on  the  Appian  Way, 
about  three  miles  from  Rome.  These  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cells  and  caves 
in  which  were  deposited  the  bodies  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  The  Egyptian  cata- 
combs extend  over  a wide  tract  of  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grand  Cairo ; 
and  those  of  Paris  under  a considerable 
part  of  the  city. 

Catacou'stics,  from  xxraxeux, to  hear. 
That  part  of  acoustics  which  treats  of  re- 
flected sounds. 

Catadiop'terics,  from  xocto.  and  5/o- 
•XToptou,  to  see  through.  The  branch  of 
optics  which  treats  of  reflected  light. 

Cat'afal'co  (It.),  a scaffold.  A temporary 
structure  of  carpentry,  decorated  with 
painting  and  sculpture,  representing  a 
tomb,  and  used  in  funeral  ceremonies. 

Catalau,  a sort  of  smelting  furnace  in 
use  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  malleable  iron 
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is  obtained  directly  from  tile  ores  by  one 
fusion.  It  is  not  suited  to  the  reduction 
of  the  clayey  iron  ores  of  this  country. 

Cataleptic  Yerses  are  such  as  want 
either  feet  or  syllables,  from  and 

Xiyeu- 

Catalbp'sia,  1 from  zctraXauSavoi,  to 

Oatalep'sis,  / seize.  A trance : a disease 

Catalep'sy,  ; which  consists  in  a total 
suspension  of  sensibility  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  generally  also  of  mental  power  ; 
the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  breathing 
continuing,  the  muscles  remaining  flex- 
ible, the  body  yielding  to  and  retaining 
any  position,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
chiefly  from  ecstacy.  , 

Ca'talogue  Raisonnee,  a catalogue  of 
books,  classed  under  heads. 

Catal'pia,  a genus  of  American  trees : 
Diandra — Monogynia. 

Catal'ysis,  KotraXva'ii,  dissolution.  An 
imaginary  force  which  is  supposed  to 
assist  in  the  decomposition  of  some  bodies, 
and  the  composition  of  others.  Thus  the 
conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol  by  yeast, 
which  itself  is  not  changed,  is  cited  as  an 
instance  of  catalysis. 

Catamara'n,  a sort  of  raft,  originally 
used  in  China  as  a fishing-boat.  The  name 
was  applied  to  explosive  vessels,  intended 
to  destroy  the  French  flotilla  at  Bou- 
logne, early  in  this  century. 

Catame'nia,  the  monthly  discharge  of 
females,  za.ro.,  and  a month. 

Cataphon'ics,  the  doctrine  of  reflected 
sounds,  za.ro.,  and  <paivvi,  sound. 

Catafh'or,  from  zarat ptgai,  to  fall 
down,  a term  used  by  some  to  designate 
a state  of  coma,  and  by  others  an  unu- 
sually sound  sleep. 

Cat'aftjlt,  a military  engine  used  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  for  throw- 
ing stones,  darts,  and  arrows  upon  the 
enemy ; from  xura,  and  rraXXu,  to  throw. 

Cat' ar. act  , from  zara^atrtrco,  to  fall  with 
violence.  1.  A great  fall  of  water  over  a 
precipice  ; a cascade  upon  a great  scale. 
That  of  Niagara  is  the  largest  in  the 
world. 2.  An  interruption  of  sight  pro- 

duced by  opacity,  either  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  or  its  capsule,  or  the  fluid  of 
Morgagni,  or  more  generally  any  percep- 
tible obstacle  to  vision,  situated  between 
the  vitreous  humour  and  the  urea  and 
pupil.  The  first  species  is  called  true 
cataract,  and  when  the  disease  consists 
of  opaque  matter  situated  before  the 
lens,  it  is  denominated  false  cataract. 

Catarr'ii,  from  xaraMtu,  to  flow  from ; 
a cold  in  the  head  or  on  the  chest ; it  de- 
velopes  itself  by  inflammation  of  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  air  passages.  Com- 
mon  catarrh  is  called  a cold,  and  epidemic 
catarrh  is  influenza. 

Catas'tasis,  %ciTX!rratrii-  1.  The  con- 


stitution or  state  of  anything,  as  of  the 

atmosphere. 2.  The  restoration  of  a 

thing  to  its  natural  condition,  state,  or 
position. 

Catas'trophe,  zacroctrr^o tpy,  from  za.ro. 
and  crr^spoi ■ The  change  or  revolution 
of  events  which  produces  the  final  event 
of  a dramatic  piece,  or  the  unfoldine  of 
the  plot.  The  ancients  divided  their 
plays  into  prostasis,  epitasis,  catastasis, 
and  catastrophe;  the  introduction,  con- 
tinuance, heightening,  and  development. 

Cat-block,  a two  or  three-fold  block, 
with  an  iron  strap  and  large  hook,  used 
on  board  ships  to  draw  up  anchors  to  the 
cat’s-head. 

Cat-call,  a squeaking  instrument,  used 
in  play-houses  to  condemn  plays. 

Catch'drains,  the  feeders  of  reservoirs. 
In  the  constructing  of  canals,  the  same  as 
counter-drains. 

Catch-word,  a word  at  the  bottom  of 
a page  which  begins  the  next  page 
Catchwords  are  not  now  inserted. 

Catch-work  Meadows,  grass  lands  with 
very  regular  surfaces,  subject  to  irriga- 
tion, the  water  as  it  descends  being  inter- 
cepted by  drains. 

Catechu',  the  Terra  japonica,  an  ex- 
tract of  an  astringent  nature  obtained 
from  two  plants ; viz.,  the  acacia  catechu, 
a tree  of  great  abundance  in  many  of 
the  forests  of  India,  and  th enauclea  gam- 
bir,  a scandent  shrub,  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  countries  lying  on  both  sidee 
of  the  straits  of  Malacca.  From  the  first- 
named  plant  the  catechu  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  chips  of  the  interior  of  the 
trunk  ; from  the  latter  it  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  leaves.  Catechu  has  long 
been  employed  in  India  for  tanning  hides, 
in  this  country  it  is  chiefly  used  in  dyeing 
browns. 

Catechu'men,  an  adult  who  is  receiv- 
ing instruction  and  preparing  himself  for 
baptism.  The  name,  from  zarYftovuAiec. 
the  place  where  the  catechist  taught,  is 
commonly  applied  to  pagans  not  fully  in- 
structed in  the  Christian  religion. 

Categorical  Proposition,  zarr.yc’ia, 
I declare  something  of  another.  A pro- 
position which  affirms  or  denies  that  the 
subject  does  not  agree  with  the  predicate. 

Cat'egort,  za.rr,yo$iot..  In  logic,  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  attributes  con- 
tained under  a genus.  In  the  logic  of 
Aristotle  there  are  ten  categories:  sub- 
stance, quantity,  quality,  relation,  action, 
passion,  time,  place,  situation,  and  habit. 

Caten'art,  Lat.  catenarius,  appertain- 
ing to  a chain  (catena),  used  to  denote  the 
curve  which  a chain  forms  itself  int0.°f 
its  own  weight  when  hung  freely  be- 
tween two  points  of  suspension,  whe- 
ther those  points  be  in  the  same  horizon* 
tal  plane  or  not, 
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Oaten'ulate,  when  a surface  presents 
series  of  ridges  like  the  links  of  a chain. 
Caterpillar,  a female  papilio  or  but- 
vfly  lays  her  eggs,  from  which  they  are 
itched,  not  as  butterflies,  but  animals 
ith  an  elongated  body,  divided  into 
ngs,  and  a head  furnished  with  jaws 
id  several  small  eyes,  having  very  short 
et,  six  of  which  are  inferior,  scaly,  and 
fluted,  the  rest,  varying  in  number  and 
embranes,  being  attached  to  the  poste- 
or  annuli.  These  animals  are  caterpil- 
rs.  They  live  in  this  state  for  a cer- 
.in  period,  and  repeatedly  change  their 
:in.  An  epoch,  however,  arrives  when 
om  the  skin  of  a caterpillar  issues  a to- 
.lly  different  being,  of  an  oblong  form 
id  without  distinct  limbs,  which  soon 
wses  to  move,  and  remains  a long  time 
iparently  dead  and  desiccated,  under 
le  name  of  a chrysalis.  After  a time  the 
dn  of  the  chrysalis  splits,  and  the  but- 
irfly  issues  forth,  with  humid  and  soft 
ibby  wings,  which  in  a few  moments 
llarge  and  become  firm,  and  the  animal 
ready  for  flight.  This  is  what  is  called 

le  metamorphosis  of  insects. 2.  A 

ime  common  to  all  the  plants  of  the 
mus  Scorpiurus,  which  are  hardy  Euro- 
;an  annuals. 

Cat-Fish.  1.  A species  of  squalus  or 

ark. 2.  A species  of  cottus  found  in 

e North  American  rivers. 

Cat-Fall.  See  Cat’s-Head. 

Cat-Gut,  the  name  given  very  absurdly 
cords  made  of  the  twisted  intestines  of 
eep.  "Whip-cord,  hatter’s  cords,  bow- 
ings, clockmaker’s  cord,  and  fiddle 
d harp  strings  are  all  made  of  cat-gut 
riously  prepared. 

Cat h 'an,  ^ccQct^o;,  pure.  An  oriental 
it  of  Christians. 

Cath'arine-"Wheel.  1 1.  An  orna- 
Cath'erine-"Wheel.  j mented  window 
compartment  of  a window  in  ancient 
ildings,  of  a circular  form,  with  rosettes 
radiating  divisions  of  various  colours. 
—2.  A sort  of  firework  constructed  in 
i form  of  a wheel,  which  is  made  to 
rn  round  when  it  is  let  off. 

Iath'arist,  one  who  pretends  to  more 
rity  than  others  possess ; from  xaOocpo;, 
re. 

Iathar'tine,  a substance  of  a reddish 
lour,  peculiar  smell,  and  bitter  nau- 
>us  taste,  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 

ina. 

Datha'rtocarpus,  a genus  of  plants  se- 
rated  from  the  Linna-an  genus  Cassia. 
e Cassia  fistula  is  placed  in  this  genus, 
d named  C.  fistula. 

Cathedral,  Lat.  cathedra,  from 
a chair;  used  to  designate  the 
ad  church  of  a diocese,  sometimes  called 
lesia  matrix,  or  mother  church. 
Iatheter,  Lat  from  xctOtrrif,  a long 


hollow  tube  introduced  by  surgeons  into 
the  urinary  bladder,  to  draw  off  urine 
when  the  patient  is  unable  to  pass  it  na- 
turally. Catheters  are  made  of  silver,  of 
mixed  metals,  and  of  elastic  gum. 

Cathe'tds,  Lat.  from  xctOtro;,  a line  or 
radius  falling  perpendicularly  on  another 
line  or  surface : thus,  in  optics,  (1).  The 
cathetus  of  incidence,  is  a right  line  drawn 
from  a point  of  the  object  perpendicular 
to  the  reflecting  plane.  (2).  The  cathetus 
of  reflection  is  a right  line  drawn  from  the 
eye,  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  plane. 
(3).  The  cathetus  of  obliquation  is  a right 
line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  speculum 
in  the  point  of  incidence  or  reflection.  In 
architecture,  a cathetus  is,  (l;.  A perpen- 
dicular line  passing  through  a cylindrical 
body,  as  a column  or  baluster.  (2).  A line 
falling  perpendicularly,  and  passing 
through  the  centre  eye  of  the  volute  of 
the  Ionic  chapiter. 

Cathol'icon,  from  xadoXixov,  a univer- 
sal remedy : a medicine  which  was  sup- 
posed to  purge  away  all  vitiated  humours. 

Cath'ode,  from  xarcc,  downwards,  and 
, a way.  The  way  which  the  sun  sets ; 
the  surface  at  which  electricity  passes  out 
of  a body  , supposing  the  current  to  move 
in  the  apparent  direction  of  the  sun. 

Cat-hook,  the  strong  hook  attached  to 
a cat-block. 

Cation,  from  xarce,  downwards,  and 
i7/u.i,  to  go.  That  which  goes  down;  a 
substance  which  in  electrolysis  passes  to 
the  cathode. 

Cat'kin.  See  Amentum. 

Cat'ling,  a long,  narrow,  double-edged, 
sharp-pointed  knife,  used  by  surgeons 
chiefly  in  amputations. 

Cat'-mint,  a name  common  to  all  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Nepeta,  but  especially- 
applied  to  the  N.  cataria,  a British  per- 
ennial : cats  are  said  to  be  fond  of  it. 

Catocts'ti,  in  malacology,  the  second 
great  division  of  the  Echini.  They  have 
the  opening  for  the  vent  in  the  base  of 
the  shell,  and  are  divided  into  fibulae, 
cassides,  scuta,  and  placentae. 

Catop'trics,  from  x ccrotrrt’ov,  a mirror. 
The  science  of  reflex  vision,  or  that  part 
of  optics  which  explains  the  properties  of 
reflected  light,  particularly  that  reflected 
from  polished  surfaces,  whether  plain  or 
curved. 

Cat’s'-eye,  a beautiful  variety  of  rhom- 
bohedral  quartz,  having  an  opalescence 
resembling  the  light  from  the  eye  of  the 
cat:  whence  its  name.  The  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  stone  are  brought  from 
Ceylon. 

Cat’s'-heads,  two  strong  short  beams  of 
timber,  projecting  almost  horizontally 
over  a ship’s  bows,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
bowsprit:  called  also  cat-heads.  These 
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beams  carry  two  or  three  sheaves,  about 
which  a rope,  called  the  cat-fall  or  cat- 
dole,  passes  and  communicates  with  the 
cat-block. 

Cat’s'-paw,  among  seamen,  1.  A light 
air  perceived  in  a calm  by  a rippling  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 2.  A parti- 

cular turn  in  the  bight  of  a rope,  made  to 
hook  a tackle  on. 

Cat's  alt,  a beautifully  granulated  salt 
obtained  from  the  bittern  or  leach- brine 
that  runs  from  the  salt  when  taken  from 
the  pans  at  salt-works.  This  salt  is  used 
in  the  making  of  hard  soap  and  for  curing 
hsh.  It  is  very  pure. 

Cat’s'-tail,  a name  common  to  all  the 
plants,  1.  of  the  genus  Phleum ; 2.  of  the 
genus  Typha.  This  last  has  more  com- 
monly the  name  Reecl-mace.  There  are 
several  native  species  of  both  genera. 

Cat-thyme,  the  Syrian  herb  mastich 
(Teucrium  marum),  a shrub  which  grows 
plentifully  in  Greece,  Egypt,  Crete,  and 
Syria.  The  dried  and  powdered  leaves 
are  used  in  medicine,  but  chiefly  as  an 
errhine. 

Cat'tle,  beasts  in  general  serving  for 
tillage  or  other  labour,  or  for  food  to  man. 
In  the  primary  sense,  the  term  includes 
camels,  horses,  asses,  all  the  varieties  of 
domesticated  horned  beasts  or  the  bovine 
genus,  sheep,  goats,  and  perhaps  swine. 
Animals  of  the  bovine  genus  are  usually 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  neat,  horned, 
or  black  cattle,  while  sheep  of  all  kinds, 
goats,  swine,  &c.,  are  denominated  small 
cattle.  The  origin  of  the  term  cattle  is 
doubtful— it  may  be  Norm,  cetal,  goods,  or 
Arm.  chetal,  beasts,  or  some  cognate  root. 

Cau'cus,  a word  used  in  America  to 
denote  a meeting  of  citizens  to  agree  upon 
candidates  to  be  proposed  for  election  to 
offices,  or  to  concert  measures  for  support- 
ing a party.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
not  ascertained. 

Cau'da  (Latin),  a tail:  applied  to  parts 
resembling  a tail,  as  the  elongated  base  of 
the  ventre,  lip,  or  columella  of  shells. 

Catj'dex  (Latin) , a stem : applied  by  some 
botanists  to  that  part  both  of  the  root  and 
stem  of  a plant  which  is  not  ramified. 

Caudic'ula,  a thin  elastic  process  of  the 
pollen  masses  of  the  orchidaceous  plants. 

Cauf,  a chest  with  holes  for  keeping 
fish  alive  under  water. 

Cauk,  1 aname  given  by  English  miners 
Cawk,  ] to  sulphate  of  barytes  or  heavy 
spar. 

Caul,  the  English  name  of  the  omentum 
(q.  v.).  A detached  portion  of  the  mem- 
brane is  sometimes  found  covering  the 
face  of  a newly  born  child : this  in  popular 
language  is  named  the  caul.  The  super- 
stitious believe  that  this  species  of  mem- 
brane, borne  about  the  person,  will  pre- 
vent an  individual  from  ever  being 


Cau'licoles,  the  slender  stems  or  stalks 
of  the  leaves  of  the  abacus  in  the  Corin- 
thian capital. 

Cadlic'ulus,  the  slender  part  which 
connects  the  cotyledon  of  a seed  with  the 
radicle. 

Cac'line,  Lat.  caulinus,  appertaining  to 
the  stem : applied  to  leaves  and  peduncles 
which  come  immediately  from  the  stem. 

Cac'lis  (Latin),  a stem  which  bears  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  flowers. 

Caclk'ing.  1.  Pn  nautical  language, 

see  Calking. 2.  In  architecture,  the  old 

mode  of  fixing  the  binding  joists  of  a floor, 
or  the  tie-beams  cf  a roof,  by  dovetailing 
into  the  wall  plates:  called  also  cocking. 

Caulocak'pous,  xuvXo;,  stem,  and 
xct^cro;,  fruit.  Perennial  plants  which 
yield  flowers  and  fruit. 

Cau'stic,  from  xa.ia,  to  burn.  A sub- 
stance which  has  so  great  a tendency  to 
combine  with  organised  substances  as  to 
destroy  their  texture.  The  common  cau- 
stics are  lunar  caustic,  or  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  caustic  potash. 

Cau'stic  Barley,  the  seeds  of  the  Vera- 
trum  sabadilla,  a plant  of  Senegal.  They 
are  powerfully  caustic. 

Cau'stic  Curve,  the  curve  formed  by 
the  collected  rays  of  light  issuing  from  a 
curved  reflector : called  also  the  catacaustic 
curve. 

Cau'tery,  from  xeuoi,  to  bum.  The 
application  of  a red-hot  iron  is  an  actual 
cautery ; the  application  of  a caustic  is  a 
potential  cautery, 

Cau'tioner,  in  Scots  laic,  a security  or 
person  bound  by  obligation  for  another. 

Cau'tionry,  in  Scots  laic,  the  obligation 
by  which  one  person  becomes  security 
for  another,  that  he  shah  pay  a sum  of 
money,  &c. 

Cav.e'dium,  Lat.  in  ancient  architecture, 
an  open  quadrangle  .within  a house. 

Cavalier,  in  fortification,  an  elevation 
of  earth,  situated  ordiuarily  in  the  gorge 
of  a bastion,  and  bordered  with  a parapet 
with  embrasures. 

Cavaliers,  in  history,  the  party  of 
Charles  I. 

Cavati'na  (Italian),  a short  air  with- 
out a return  or  second  part,  which  l* 
sometimes  relieved  by  recitative. 

Cava'zion,  1 from  Lat.  cavo,  to  hollow, 
Cava'sion,  i the  foundation  plan  for  the 
walls  of  a building,  which  may  be  as 
deep  as  one-sixth  part  of  its  height. 

Ca'vea.  In  ancient  architecture,  the  sub- 
terranean cells  in  amphitheatres,  in 
which  wild  beasts  were  confined,  in 
readiness  for  the  fights  of  the  arena.  w 
Ca'veat,  a Latin  word  meaning  <« 
him  beware,”  used  in  courts  of  law  to  de- 
note a process  to  stop  proceedings,  also 
to  denote  a notice  of  intention  to  app*J 
for  a patent  tor  some  invention. 
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Ca'teatino  (See  Caveat) , a term  in  fen- 
ng  applied  to  the  shifting  of  the  sword 
om  one  side  of  an  adversary  to  the  other. 
Cavet'to,  Ital.  dim.  of  Lat.  cavus,  an 
-ehitectural  term  used  to  denote  a con- 
ive  ornamental  moulding,  opposed  in 
feet  to  the  ovolo ; the  concavity  of  the 


ae  and  the  convexity  of  the  other  are 
ot  to  exceed  the  quarter  of  a circle.  The 
rojection  of  the  cavetto  is  equal  to  its 
.titude. 

CaVezon  1 (French),  a sort  of  nose- 
Cav'esson  ) band  of  iron,  leather,  or 
■ood,  sometimes  flat  and  sometimes  hol- 
iw,  put  on  the  nose  of  a horse  to  wring 
, and  thus  to  forward  the  suppling  and 
reaking  of  him. 

Ca'via,  the  gxiinea-pig  or  cobag,  a genus 
f quadrupeds  of  the  order  Rodentia,  Cuv. 
he  best  known  species  is  the  mus  parcel- 
's, Lin.  The  word  Cavia  is  Brazilian. 
Cavi'ar  (French),  a substance  prepared 
liefly  in  Russia,  consisting  of  salted 
ies  of  large  fish,  especially  the  sturgeon, 
nght  in  the  Wolga.  The  Italians  first 
ought  it  to  Europe,  under  the  name  of 
r idle.  The  root  of  the  word  is  perhaps 
rabic,  gabiar. 

Cavoli'nite,  a Yesuvian  mineral  of  a 
ixahedral  form,  occurring  in  the  inte- 
ir  of  calcareous  balls,  accompanied  by 
mets,  idocrase,  mica,  and  granular  py- 
xine,  lining  the  cavity  of  geode,  &c. 
imed  in  honour  of  Cavolini,  a Neapoli- 
n naturalist. 

Cay'znne,  a species  of  very  pungent 
pper,  called  Cayenne  pepper  and  Guinea 
nper.  It  is  prepared  from  the  pods  of 
reral  species  of  the  capsicum,  which 
iginally  came  from  Cayenne, but  is  now 
ought  from  both  the  Indies. 

3.  B.,  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.  C.,  Caius  College.  C.  C.  C.,  Corpus 
risti  College. 

Ieako'thus,  a genus  of  shrubby  plants. 
ntandria — Monogynia.  Nam e,xt»yxOif, 
3 Serratula  arvensis.  The  New  Jersey 
t (C.  Americanus)  is  perhaps  the  best 
own  species  of  this  genus. 

Ib'brio,  a genus  of  Pentamerous  cole- 
tera;  family  Serricornes.  This  genus 
the  type  of  the  cebrionlte  tribe,  and  is 
w subdivided  into  Phgtodactylus,  Ane- 
tee,  Sandalus,  Rhapicera,  &c.  These 
ectsare  chiefly  found  on  aquatic  plants. 
Ie’bar,  the  Pinus  cedrus,  Lin.„by  Tour- 
Fort  ranked  under  Larix.  It  is  a coni- 
ous  evergreen,  bearing  large  roundish 
ies  of  smooth  scales,  standing  erect ; 


the  leaves  small,  narrow,  and  thickly  set. 
This  tree  is  nowhere  found  native  but  on 
Mount  Libanus,  and  is  usually  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Cedar  of  Le- 
banon. Few  are  now  found  on  Lebanon, 
but  those  that  remain  are  of  immense 
size.  The  red  cedar,  so  well  known  from 
its  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
black-lead  pencils,  is  the  wood  of  the 
Yirginian  cedar,  a species  of  juniper 
(■ Junipcrus  Virylniana) , a large  tree  of 
America,  West  Indies,  and  Japan.  Like 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  it  is  not  attacked 
by  worms. 

Ce'dra,  the  fruit  of  a species  of  orange, 
citron,  or  lemon,  a tree  which  bears  the 
same  name.  Its  peel  contains  a highly 
prized  essential  oil  used  to  flavour  pre- 
serves. 

Cedre'la,  the  bastard-cedar,  the  generic 
name  of  a tree  of  Ilarbadoes.  Pentan- 
dria — Monogynia.  It  is  the  type  of  the 
natural  order  Cedrelacem.  Name  dim.  of 
cedrus,  the  cedar-tree. 

Cel'andine,  a name  common  to  all  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Chelidonivm , two  spe- 
cies of  which  are  British.  The  greater 
celandine,  called  also  tetterwort ; the 
lesser  celandine  is  called  also  piletcort. 
The  great  tree  celandine  is  a species  of 
bocconia  found  in  the  West  Indies. 

Cela'strus,  the  staff-tree,  a.  genus.  Pen- 
tandria — Moncgynia.  Name  from  celastra, 
a shepherd’s  cup.  It  is  the  type  of  the 
Celastriaceae,  a natural  order  of  shrubby 
exogens. 

Cei/ature,  Lat.  ccelatura,  from  ccelo,  to 
engrave ; the  art  of  engraving  or  emboss- 
ing, or  that  which  is  engraved  or  em- 
bossed. 

Cb'ie.  A turnout  caused  by 

the  protruion  of  any  soft  part , a hernia. 
This  word  Is  chiefly  used  in  composition, 
as  er,.ero~it.‘ , epiplocele,  &c. 

Cri/ekks,  light  horsemen  instituted  by 
Remains  w hen  he  settled  the  constitu- 
tion of  Rome. 

Celes'tixe,  native  sulphate  of  strontia, 
so  named  from  its  being  frequently  found 
of  a blue  colour,  but  it  also  occurs  pet 
fectly  colourless  and  sometimes  red. 

Celes'tins,  a religious  order  named 
from  Pope  Celestin.  They  have  about 
100  convents  in  Italy  and  20  in  France. 

Ce'liac,  Lat.  celiacus,  pertaining  to  the 
lower  belly  or  intestines. 

Cel'larist.  1 1.  An  officer  in  a monas- 

Cel'larer.  I tery  who  has  the  charge 

of  procuring  and  keeping  provisions. 

2.  An  officer  in  chapters  who  has  the  care 
of  the  temporals,  and  particularly  of  dis- 
tributing bread,  wine,  and  money,  to 
canons  on  account  of  their  attendance  in 
the  choir. 

Cellula'ria,  a genus  of  coralliferoua 
polypi,  forming  the  type  of  Cuvier’s  fa- 
mily of  cellularii. 
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Cellcla'rii,  a family  of  coralliferous 
polypiers,  bearing  a general  resemblance 
to  the  hydra.  Each  polypus  is  adherent 
in  a calcareous  cell,  and  only  communi- 
cates with  the  others  by  an  extremely 
tenuous  external  tunic,  or  by  the  minute 
pores  which  traverse  the  parieties  of  the 
cells. 

Cellular  Integument,  the  succulent 
pulpy  substance  situated  immediately 
under  the  cuticle  of  plants.  Thus  leaves 
consist  chiefly  of  this  substance,  and  the 
stems  and  branches  are  surrounded  by  it. 
It  is  the  seat  of  colour,  mostly  green,  but 
is  itself  colourless,  the  colouring  matter 
being  contained  in  its  vesicles. 

Cel'lular  Membrane,  that  tissue  of 
filmy  meshes  which  connects  the  minute 
component  parts  of  most  of  the  structures 
of  the  animal  body. 

Celo'sia,  a genus  of  tropical  plants.  Pen- 
tandria — Monoyynia.  There  are  many  spe- 
cies, all  producing  fine  flowers,  from  which 
the  genus  has  obtained  the  name  coxcomb. 

Cem'ent,  Eat.  ccementum.  Chemists 
give  this  name  to  all  sorts  of  lutes,  and 
builders  use  it  to  denote  a stronger  kind 
of  mortar  than  that  commonly  employed. 

Cementa'tion  , a chemical  process,  which 
consists  in  surrounding  a body  in  the  solid 
state  with  the  powder  of  some  other  bo- 
dies,and  exposing  the  whole  for  atime,in 
a close  vessel,  to  a degree  of  heat  not  suffi- 
cient to  fuse  the  contents.  Thus  iron  is 
converted  into  steel  by  cementation  with 
charcoal ; green  bottle-glass  is  converted 
into  porcelain  by  cementation  with  sand, 
&c.  The  term  is  also  used  for  the  act  of 
cementing. 

Cen'obites,  a religious  order  who  live 
in  community : opposed  to  anchorets.  The 
term  is  Gr.  xotvoSiorvi;,  a community, 
from  xoiro;,  common,  and  fiioai,  to  live. 

Cense,  Eat.  census,  a valuation,  a regis- 
tering, a tax : censeo,  to  enrol,  to  tax. 

Cen'ser,  a vase  or  pan  in  which  in- 
censeis  burned  (see  Incense).  The  Jewish 
censer  is  a sort  of  chaffing-dish,  covered 
by  a dome,  and  suspended  by  a chain, 
used  to  offer  perfumes  in  sacrificing. 

Cen'sor,  Latin.  An  officer  at  ancient 
Rome,  whose  business  was  to  register  the 
effects  of  the  citizens,  to  impose  taxes 
according  to  the  property  which  each 
man  possessed,  and  to  inspect  the  man- 
ners of  the  citizens,  with  power  to  censure 
vice  by  inflicting  a public  mark  of  igno- 
miny on  the  offender.  ( See  Cense.)  The 
term  is  now  used  to  designate  one  em- 
powered to  examine  manuscripts  and 
books,  before  they  are  committed  to  the 
press,  to  see  that  they  contain  nothing 
immoral  or  heretical. 

Censure,  Lat.  Centura.  ( See  Censor.) 
Among  ecclesiastics,  this  term  is  used  to 
denote  a sentence  of  condemnation  on  a 


member  of  a church  for  mal-conduct,  by 
which  he  is  deprived  of  the  communion 
of  the  church,  or  prohibited  from  per- 
forming the  sacerdotal  office. 

Cen'sub,  Latin.  The  declaration  made 
in  ancient  Rome  by  the  citizens  before  the 
censors.  (See  Censor.)  This  declaration 
was  registered,  and  contained  an  enume- 
ration of  all  their  lands  and  estates,  their 
quantity  and  quality,  with  the  wives, 
children,  domestics,  tenants,  and  slaves 
of  each  citizen.  In  modem  times  the 
word  is  used  to  denote  the  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a country.  Thus  a 
census  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
is  made  every  10  years. 

Cent,  contracted  from  Eat.  centum,  a 
hundred.  Hence,  per  cent,  means  per 
hundred,  as  fiee  per  cent.,  meaning  five  in 
the  hundred.  Cent  is  also  the  name  of  a 
copper  coin  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, of  which  100=  one  dollar. 

Cen'taur,  Eat.  centaurus,  a fabulous 
being,  supposed  to  be  half  man  and  half 
horse.  The  origin  of  the  fable  and  name 
is  not  ascertained.  This  name  is  now 
given  to  part  of  a southern  constellation 
(the  Archer),  in  form  of  a centaur,  usually 
joined  with  the  wolf.  It  contains  35  stars. 

Centau'rea,  the  centaury.  A very  ex- 
tensive genus  of  plants,  mostly  perennials. 
Syngetiesia — Poly,  frustranea.  Name,  Lat. 
from  xtPTcci/fta-  The  knapweed,  blue 
bottle,  sultan,  and  star- thistle,  are  well- 
known  British  species. 

Cen'taury.  1.  A name  common  to  all 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Centaurea  (q.v.  . 

2.  The  Chironia  centaurium,  a British 

annual  plant. 

Cente'nes,  the  tearic.  A genus  of  mam- 
miferous  animals  of  Madagascar,  sepa- 
rated by  Illiger  from  the  genus  Prinaccus, 
Lin.  There  are  three  species,  all  covered 
■with  spines,  like  the  hedgehog,  but  they 
are  somewhat  larger.  Order  Camaria, 
family  Inseclivora,  Cuv. 

Cen'tering  or  Centre.  The  temporary 
woodwork  on  which  any  vaulted  work  is 
constructed. 

Centes'imal,  in  arithmetic,  the  next 
step  of  progression  after  decimal,  answer- 
ing to  the  English  word  hundredth  (<*»- 
tesimus,  from  centum). 

Centesimation,  a military  mode  of 
punishing  for  desertion,  mutiny,  or  the 
like,  where  one  person  in  a hundred 
( centum ) is  selected  for  execution. 

Cen'tiare,  from  cent  and  are,  a French 
superficial  measure,  the  hundredth  part 
of  an  arc,  or  1196  square  yards. 

Centifo'lious,  from  centum  and  folium, 
having  a hundred  leaves. 

Cen'tigrade,  front  centum  and  gradus,  a 
degree,  divided  into  a hundred  degrees. 
Graduated  into  a hundred  divisions  or 
equal  parts,  as  a centigrade  thermometer 
See  Thermometer. 
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Cen'tigramme,  from  cent  and  gramme. 
A French  weight,  the  hundredth  part  of 
a gramme,  or  O' 1543  grains.  See  Gramme. 

Cestil'iter,  from  cent  and  litre.  A 
French  measure  of  capacity;  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a litre,  or  0 6 103  cub.  inch. 

Centime'tre,  from  cent  and  metre.  A 
French  long  measure;  the  hundredth 
part  of  a metre,  or  0‘3937  inches. 

Cen'tifed,  Lat.  centipeda,  an  animal 
(insect)  having  a hundred  feet  ( centum 
and  pes).  The  term  is  commonly  applied 
to  insects  which  have  many  feet. 

Cen'tne*,  in  metallurgy  and  assaying, 
a decimastic  hundred  (centum).  Metal- 
lurgists use  a weight  divided  into  a 
hundred  equal  parts,  each  one  pound : 
The  whole  they  call  a centner.  The  pound 
is  divided  into  32  equal  parts  or  half 
ounces;  the  half-ounce  into  two  quarters; 
and  these  into  two  drams.  Assayers  use 
different  weights:  with  them  a centne)'  is 
a dram,  to  which  the  other  parts  are  pro- 
portionate. 

Cen'to,  Lat.  a patched  cloth.  Used  to 
designate  a composition  formed  of  verses 
or  passages  from  other  authors,  disposed 
in  a new  order. 

Cen'tral,  Lat.  centralis,  relating  to  the 
centre,  e.g.  the  central  forces,  which  is  the 
name  given  in  mechanics  to  those  powers 
which  cause  a moving  body  to  recede 
from,  or  tend  towards,  the  centre  of 
motion. 

G’en'tre,  Lat.  centrum,  from  jjevt^sv, 
a point.  Popularly,  a point  equally  distant 
from  the  extremities  of  a line,  figure,  or 
body.  In  the  geometry  of  curves,  any 
point  in  which  two  or  more  diameters 
concur,  is  called  a centre.  In  mechanical 
philosophy  there  is,  1.  Centre  of  gravity, 
that  point  about  which  the  parts  of  a 
body,  in  any  situation,  balance  each 

other. 2.  Centre  of  motion,  the  point 

about  which  all  the  other  parts  of  a body 
move,  when  that  body  is  put  in  motion  : 
this  is  more  correctly  the  axis,  and  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  if  the  body 

oe  not  under  constraint. 3.  Centre  of 

isciUation,  that  point  in  a pendulum,  in 
which,  if  the  weight  of  the  several  parts 
were  collected,  each  vibration  would  be 
performed  in  the  same  time  as  when  those 
weights  were  separate.  This  is  the  point 
whence  the  length  of  the  pendulum  is 

neasured. 4.  Centre  of  suspension,  that 

>oint  in  a moving  body  wherein  the  per- 
mtient  force  is  greatest,  or  that  point 
with  which,  if  the  body  strike  against 
iny  obstacle,  no  shock  will  be  felt  at  the 
mint  of  suspension.  The  centre  of  a dial 
s a point  in  which  the  axis  of  the  world 
ntersects  the  plane  of  the  dial,  and  there- 
bre,  in  dials  which  have  two  centres,  it 
s the  point  wherein  all  the  hour-lines 
nterseet.  The  centre  of  a bastion  is  the 
mint  in  the  middle  of  the  gorge  where 


the  capital  line  commences,  which  is 
generally  at  the  angle  of  the  inner 
polygon. 

Cen'trebit,  a carpenter’s  tool,  which 
makes  a cylindrical  hole,  and  turns  on  an 
axis  or  centre  when  used  in  boring. 

Centrifu'gae,  from  centrum,  centre, 
anifugio,  to  flee,  tending  to  recede  from 
the  centre.  The  centrifugal  force  of  a 
body  is  that  force  by  which  any  body 
moving  in  a curve  tends  to  fly  off  from  the 
axis  of  its  motion,  in  a tangent  to  the 
periphery  of  the  curve.  Thus  the  cen- 
trifugal force  arising  from  the  velocity  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit,  balances  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun,  and  that  arising  from  the 
earth’s  rotation  on  its  axis,  is  l-289th  ot 
that  force  with  which  bodies  tend  to  fall 
towards  its  centre.  In  the  centrifugal 
pump,  which  has  the  form  of  the  letter  T» 
and  revolves  on  an  axis,  this  force  has 
been  applied  to  the  raising  of  water. 

Centripe'tal,  from  centrum,  centre, 
and  peto,  to  seek;  tending  towards  the 
centre.  The  centripetal  force  of  a body  is 
that  force,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
impels  it  from  a right  line  towards  a 
point  as  a centre,  as  in  the  ease  of  a 
planet  revolving  round  the  sun  as  the 
centre  of  the  system. 

Centrono'tcs,  a genus  of  Scombroides, 
characterised  by  the  spines,  which,  in 
acanthopterygious  fishes,  generally  form 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  dorsal  or  a 
first  separate  dorsal,  but  in  them  are  free 
and  unconnected  by  a common  membrane ; 
they  all  have  ventrals.  The  pilot-fish  is 
a species,  or  rather  subgenus  ( Naucrates , 
Ralinesque)  of  this  genus. 

Centum'vir  (Latin),  one  of  the  105 
judges  in  ancient  Rome,  appointed  to 
decide  common  causes  among  the  people. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  centum,  a hun- 
dred, and  vir,  a man. 

Centomviri,  Roman  judges  who  were 
chosen  three  from  each  of  the  35  tribes, 
making  in  all  105,  though  they  were  de- 
signated in  round  numbers  100  men. 

Centu'rion  (from  centum) ; a military 
officer  among  the  Romans,  who  com- 
manded 100  men,  answering  to  a captain 
in  modern  times. 

Cen'tury,  a hundred  years  (centum, 
hundred) ; generally  anything  consisting 
of  a hundred  parts.  The  centuries  of 
Magdeburg , is  a title  given  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical history,  arranged  in  13  centuries. 
It  is  the  work  of  a great  number  of  pro- 
testants  of  Magdeburg. 

Cephalam'thus,  the  button-wood  tree 
of  North  America,  constituting  a genus 
Triandria  — Monogynict.  Name  from 
%tq>cc\vi,  a head,  and  ccvOo;,  a flower. 

Cephaeas'fis,  a fossil  fish  of  the  car- 
boniferous series,  named  from  its  head 
(zi^a/.r,)  being  covered  by  a sort  of  shield 
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uerrrii),  having  the  bones  united  into 
one  osseous  case. 

Cethal'ic,  from  xm fcthvi,  the  head ; per- 
taining to  the  head.  In  pharmacy,  a 
variety  of  medicines  are  called  cephalics, 
as  being  adapted  for  the  cure  of  disorders 
of  the  head : of  this  class  is  cephalic  snuff, 
the  active  ingredient  o which  is  asara- 
bacca. — In  anatomy,  the  term  is  applied 
to  a vein  of  the  arm  anciently  supposed 
to  have  some  particular  connexion  with 
the  head.  The  jugular  vein  is  also  called 
the  cephalic  vein,  and  the  carotid  artery  is 
sometimes  termed  the  cephalic  artery. 

Cephalo'dium,  in  botany,  a figure  re- 
sembling a convex  shield  without  an  ele- 
vated rim. 

Cephalom'eter,  from  , the  head, 

and  fAirooy,  measure ; an  instrument  for- 
merly used  to  estimate  the  size  of  the 
foetal  head  during  parturition. 

Cephalo'phora,  xitfaXp , the  head,  and 
I bear.  1.  A name  substituted  by 
De  Blainville  for  the  Cephalopoda  (q.  v.) 
of  Cuvier. 2.  A genus  of  South  Ameri- 

can plants  of  one  species  (a  perennial), 
formerly  called  Grccmia  aromatica,  from 
the  name  of  the  discoverer,  and  the  aro- 
matic flavour  of  the  dried  leaves. 

Cephalopo'da,  a class  of  molluslts  com- 
prising only  a single  order,  divided  into 
genera  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
shell : those  which  have  no  shell  are  ar- 
ranged by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  Sepia  or 
cuttle-fish.  The  Sepia,  Nautilus,  Belem- 
nites,  Ammonites,  and  Nummulites,  are 
the  genera  included  in  this  tribe  according 
to  Cuvier.  The  feet  of  the  voracious  ani- 
mals are  placed  round  their  heads  (whence 
the  name,  from  xtQaXv, j,  a head,  and  r robot., 
feet),  and  they  walk  in  consequence  with 
their  heads  downwards.  Between  the 
base  of  the  feet  is  situated  the  mouth, 
armed  with  two  stout  horny  jaws,  re- 
sembling the  beak  of  a parrot.  Their 
flesh  is  eaten,  and  their  ink,  a peculiar 
and  intensely  black  excretion,  with  which 
they  darken  the  surrounding  water  when 
they  want  to  conceal  themselves,  is  used 
in  painting : the  China  or  Indian  inks  are 
supposed  to  be  made  of  it. 

Ckph'alcs,  a genus  of  Gymnodontes 
found  in  the  European  seas:  the  short 
sunfish  is  a species.  Name  from  xafeehn, 
a head ; the  tail  being  so  short  and  high, 
that  this  fish  resembles  one  whose  pos- 
terior portion  has  been  truncated.  The 
species  named  is  about  four  feet  in  length, 
and  weighs  upwards  of  300  lbs. 

Cbph'eus,  a constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  containing  35  stars,  named  in 
memory  of  an  ancient  king  of  Ethiopia, 
said  to  he  the  father  of  Andromeda,  and  j 
husband  of  Cassiopeia.  j 

Cerain*.  By  the  saponification  of 


cerine,  margarate  of  potash  is  obtained, 
and  a substance  resembling  wax.  This 
is  named  Cerainc  by  Boudet  and  Boissonet. 
It  cannot  be  converted  into  soap,  fuses  at 
160°,  and  may  be  distilled  without  altera- 
tion. 

Cer'asin  (from  cerasus );  a name  given 
by  chemists  to  those  gumm-r  substances 
which  swell  in  cold  water,  but  do  not 
readily  dissolve  in  it:  the  best  example 
of  this  species  of  vegetable  product  is 
gum  tragacanth. 

Ceras'tes  {zi-xtrrr,; , from  xigae.  a 
horn).  A serpent,  a species  of  Coluber 
which  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  fur- 
nished with  horns.  (Pliny  8.  23.) 

Ceras'tium,  the  mouse-ear  chickweed ; a 
numerous  genus  of  small  hardy  plants. 
Decandria — Pentagynia.  There  are  many 
British  species. 

Cer'ate,  Eat.  ceratum,  from  cera;  a 
composition  of  wax,  oil,  or  lard,  with  or 
without  other  ingredients.  Many  cerates 
are  used  in  medicine.  Their  consistence 
is  intermediate  between  that  of  plasters 
and  that  of  ointments. 

Cerato'n  ia  , the  carob-tree,  or  St.  John’s 
bread;  a genus  of  one  species  found  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Polygamia — Trieecia. 
This  is  the  xi^oeTcavia.  of  Galen,  and  is  so 
named  from  its  hom-like  pod. 

Ceratot'ome,  from  ziecx,; , a horn,  and 
Tipovco,  to  cut ; a knife  used  hy  surgeons 
for  dividing  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Ceratofh'yta,  a tribe  of  coralliferous 
polypi  of  two  genera,  the  Antipathes  and 
the  Gorgonia.  They  have  a horny  axis 
(whence  the  name  from  xica.;,  horn,  and 
tpvrov,  a plant) ; this  is  covered  by  a fleshy 
substance,  from  the  cavities  of  which 
polypi  occasionally  appear. 

Cerau'nia,  or  1 names  formerly 

Cerau'nia  Lapides,  I given  to  the  fos- 
sil ecliinites,  from  a supposition  that  they 
were  formed  in  the  air.  (Pliny  37,  9 and 
10.) 

Cer'atrin,  the  bitter  principle  of  Ice- 
land moss. 

Cer'berus,  in  ancient  mythology,  a mon- 
ster  who  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  infer- 
nal regions,  who  had  from  3 to  100  heads, 
according  to  the  whims  of  the  authors. 

Cercopith'ecus,  a genus  of  quadra- 
mana,  comprehending  the  long-tailed 
monkeys — xtexo;,  a tail,  and  aiBnzei,  a 
monkey.  Numerous  species,  of  every 
variety  of  size  and  colour,  abound  in 
Africa:  they  live  in  troops,  and  do  much 
damage  to  the  gardens  and  fields  under 
cultivation. 

Cerc'osis,  from  xtfzo;,n  tail.  1.  A poly- 
pus of  the  uterus. 2.  An  enlargement 

of  the  clitoris. 

Cere,  the  naked  skin  which  coven  tn# 
base  of  a hawk's  bill. 
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Cerebel'lum,  Lat.  dim.  of  cerebrum ; the 
Little  brain,  situate  behind  the  cerebrum. 
See  Encephalos. 

Cer'emonies,  Master  of  the,  an  officer 
of  the  king’s  household,  instituted  for  the 
more  honourable  reception  of  strangers 
of  quality. 

Cer'eolite,  wax-stone  ( cera  and  XiQo;), 
a substance  resembling  steatite. 

Cereof'sis,  the  generic  name  of  an  Aus- 
tralian goose,  characterised  by  a green 
cere-like  naked  membrane,  covering  the 
upper  portion  of  the  base  of  the  bill. 

Ce'res.  1.  The  mythological  goddess 
of  corn  and  tillage,  the  daughter  of  Sa- 
turn and  Ops. 2.  The  name  of  a planet 

discovered  by  M.  Piazzi,  at  Palermo  in 
Sicily,  in  1801.  It  is  situated  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter. 

Cf/recs,  in  botany,  a colour,  surface,  or 
texture,  resembling  that  of  wax. 

Ce'rine,  one  of  the  constituents  of  wax 
[cera).  AVax,  like  the  oils  and  fats,  has 
been  found  to  be  composed  of  two  sub- 
stances, which  differ  from  each  other  only 
in  their  fusibility,  and  their  solubility  in 
Ucohol,  and  which  are  called  Cerine  and 
I lyricine.  The  first  is  analogous  to  elaine, 
uid  the  myricine  corresponds  to  stearine. 
>p.  gr.  of  cerine  969,  melting  pt.  138®  ; 
oluble  in  16  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
lcohol. 

Cerin'thians,  an  early  sect  of  heretics 
rho  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Named 
•om  Cerinthus,  the  founder  of  the  sect. 
Ce'rite,  the  silicious  oxide  of  cerium ; 
rare  mineral  of  a rose-red  colour,  found 
l the  Swedish  mine  of  BastnSs,  and  long 
nowii  to  the  German  mineralogists, 
nder  the  name  of  Bastnas  Schwersteiti, 
e.  heavy  stone  of  Bastnas.  It  is  named 
erite  from  the  metal  it  contains. 
CerithTum,  the  name  given  by  Bru- 
aeir  to  a turretted  or  turriculated  spiral 
lell,  of  which  Lamark  has  discovered 
pwards  of  60  species  in  the  neiglibour- 
iod  of  Paris.  Class  Gasteropoda ; order 
ectinibranchiata ; family  Buccinoida. 
Ce'riom,  a metal  discovered  in  1803,  by 
isinger  and  Berzelius,  in  cerite  (q.  v.), 
id  named  by  them  after  the  planet 
ires.  It  is  brittle,  white,  and  volatile 
a very  intense  heat;  is  not  acted  upon 
' nitric  acid,  but  is  dissolved  in  aqua- 
gia,  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Cer'oma,  In  ancient  architecture,  the 
artment  in  a bath  or  gymnasium  in 
rich  persons  anointed  themselves  with 
ix  and  oil. 

Ceroplas’tic,  the  art  of  modelling  in 
ix ; it  is  of  very  high  antiquity. 
3EROSTRo'TtJH,J£5^0?,WaX,  aild  (TTgWTO;, 
read.  A species  of  encaustic  painting 
ecuted  on  horn  or  ivory. 

Ier'thia,  the  creeper  or  or -eye,  a genus 
birds.  Order  Batscrinec  • family  Tenui 


rostres,  Cuv.  About  50  species  of  this 
little  bird  are  enumerated.  They  take 
their  name  from  their  habit  of  climbing 
trees  like  wood- peckers.  The  common 
ox-eye  is  well  known. 

Certificate,  in  a general  sense,  means 
any  written  testimony ; but  the  word  is 
used  in  a more  practical  sense  to  denote 
the  written  declaration  of  some  public 
officer,  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  a court 
or  to  substantiate  a fact,  and  is  consi- 
dered as  being  given  under  the  oath  of 
the  officer. 

Certif'icate  Cocket.  In  the  Customs. 
See  Cocket. 

Certif'icates  of  Origin,  written  docu- 
ments subscribed  by  the  proper  officers  of 
the  places  where  goods  were  shipped. 
These  are  required  by  the  importers  of 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  spirits  from  any 
British  plantation. 

Certiora'ri,  a writ  issued  out  of  Chan- 
cery or  other  superior  court,  to  call  up 
the  records  of  an  inferior  court,  or  re- 
move a cause  there  depending,  that  it 
may  be  tried  In  the  superior  court.  This 
writ  is  obtained  upon  complaint  of  a 
party  that  he  cannot  in  the  inferior  court 
receive  justice,  or  that  he  is  not  certain 
( certus ) of  receiving  it. 

Ceruse,  Lat.  cerussa.  Carbonate  of 
lead,  commonly  called  white  lead. 

Cer'vioal,  Lat.  cervicalis,  belonging  to 
the  neck  ( cervix ) as  the  cervical  vertebras, 
muscles,  and  arteries. 

Cervicobranchia'ta,  the  name  of  an 
order  of  shells,  in  the  conchological  sys- 
tem of  De  Blainville,  comprising  the  two 
families  Rotifera  and  Branchifera,  and 
the  genera  Patella,  Fissurella,  Emargi- 
nata,  and  Parmophorus. 

Cer'vcs  (Latin),  a stag;  a genus  of 
Ruminant  mammalia,  which  have  heads 
armed  with  antlers ; the  females,  how- 
ever (the  rein-deer  alone  excepted),  are 
always  without  them.  The  elk  or  moose, 
roebuck,  axis,  fallow-deer,  &c.,  are  spe- 
cies. The  flesh  is  used  as  food. 

Ces'pitose  Plants  are  such  as  produce 
many  stems  from  one  root,  and  which 
have  all  their  leaves  radical,  so  as  to  re- 
semble turfs.  From  cespes,  a turf. 

Cessa'vit,  a Latin  word  meaning  he 
hath  ceased,  from  cesso,  to  cease,  used  in 
law  as  the  name  of  a writ  given  by  sta- 
tute to  recover  lands,  when  the  tenant  or 
occupier  has  ceased  for  two  years  to  per- 
form the  service  which  constitutes  the 
condition  of  his  tenure,  and  has  not 
sufficient  goods  or  chattels  to  be  dis- 
trained. 

Ces'sio  Bono'rum,  a Latin  law  phrase 
meaning  the  surrender  by  an  insolvent 
debtor  of  his  entire  property  to  his  cre- 
ditors. This  exempts  him  from  all  per- 
sonal penalties. 

Cessor.  In  late,  one  who  neglects  foi 
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two  years  to  perform  the  service  by  which 
he  holds  lands,  so  that  he  incurs  the  dan- 
ger of  the  writ  of  cessavit. 

Cesto'ide^e,  a tribe  of  intestinal  worms, 
comprising  those  without  external 
suckers.  Only  one  genus  is  known,  the 
Lig-ula,  inhabiting  certain  birds  and  fresh 
water  fish. 

Gestra'gionts,  a sub-family  of  sharks 
found  fossil  in  all  strata,  from  the  carbo- 
niferous to  the  most  recent  chalk  series. 
The  Cestracion  Philippi , or  Port  Jackson 
Shark,  is  the  only  living  specimen  of  the 
tribe. 

Ces'tus,  xhtto;.  The  marriage  girdle 
or  girdle  of  Venus  among  the  Greeks  and 
Jtomans. 

Cesu'ra.  See  C.esura. 

Ceta'cea,  1 an  order  of  marine  mam- 

Ceta'ceans,  j miferous  animals,  includ- 
ing the  whale,  porpoise,  dolphin,  &c. 
They  are  warm-blooded  and  breathe  air 
by  means  of  lungs,  and  they  bring  forth 
young  alive  and  suckle  them. 

Cetacea  Herbivora,  herbivorous  ce- 
tacea. These  constitute  Cuvier’s  first 
family  of  Cetacea,  and  comprise  the  ge- 
nera Manatus,  Halicore  (dugong,  siren, 
sea-cow,  &c.),  and  Stellerus.  They  fre- 
quently leave  the  water  to  seek  pasture 
on  shore.  The  teeth  have  flat  crowns, 
‘"hey  have  two  mammae  on  the  breast, 
Aid  hairy  mustachios,  two  circumstances 
’ifhich,  observed  from  a distance,  as  they 
raise  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  verti- 
cally from  the  water,  give  them  some 
resemblance  to  human  beings,  and  have 
probably  occasioned  those  fabulous  ac- 
counts of  tritons  and  sirens  which  some 
travellers  pretend  to  have  seen. 

Cetacea  Ordinaria,  ordinary  Cetacea. 
These  form  Cuvier’s  second  family  of  Ce- 
tacea, and  comprise  the  genera  Delphinus 
(dolphin) ; Phocaena  (porpoise) ; Monodon 
(narwhal) ; Physeter  (cachalot  or  sper- 
maceti whale),  and  Baliena  (true  whale). 
The  ordinary  cetacea  are  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  the  singular  appa- 
ratus from  which  they  have  received  the 
name  of  Bloivers. 

Ce'te,  x.Y,Tog,  a whale.  The  sixth  order 
of  Mammalia  in  the  Systema  Nat  urn  of 
Linnaeus. 

Cet'ic  Acid,  a name  given  by  Chev- 
reuil  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  a pe- 
culiar acid  resulting  from  the  saponifica- 
tion of  cetine,  but  which  he  has  since 
found  to  be  merely  a mixture  of  margaric 
acid  and  cetine. 

Ce'tine,  a name  given  by  Chevreuil  to 
spermaceti,  from  cete,  a whale. 

Oeto'nia,  a genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects commonly  termed  gold-beaters,  from 
their  brilliant  golden  green  colours.  They 
are  common  on  flowers,  and  frequently  , 
on  muse  of  the  rose  and  elder 


Ce'tcs  (Latin),  the  whale.  The  name  of 
a large  constellation  in  the  southern  he- 
misphere containing  97  stars.  The  most 
brilliant  is  Menkar,  situated  in  the  upp^r 
mandible. 

Cev'adic  Acid.  By  the  action  of  pot- 
ash on  the  fatty  matter  of  the  cevadilla, 
an  acid  is  obtained  which  is  called  the 
ccvadic. 

Cet'laxite,  a dark-green  or  black  va- 
riety of  dodecahedral  corundum,  which 
occurs  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers  of  Ceylon, 
from  which  island  it  is  named. 

Chab'asite,  rhombohedral  zeolite  ; the 
chabasic  of  Hauy,  and  schabasit  of  "Wer- 
ner. The  mineral  is  usually  white,  hut 
has  sometimes  a rosy  tinge.  Silica  forms 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Cha'cone  or  Ciacoke  (Span.),  a kind  of 
dance  resembling  a saraband,  of  Moorish 
origin. 

Chjero  phti/h'm,  a genus  of  small 
plants.  Pentandria — Digynia.  Name  from 
Xatocd,  to  gladden,  and  <pv\>.ov,  a leaf,  in 
allusion  to  the  luxuriance  of  its  foliage. 
The  common  chervil  or  cow- parsley, 
sweet  cicely,  and  bastard  hemlock  are 
species. 

Ch.e'todon-  a genus  of  fish  abundant  in 
the  seas  of  hot  climates,  where  they  fre- 
quent rocky  shores.  They  are  adorned 
with  the  most  beautiful  colours,  and  are 
reckoned  good  eating.  They  take  their 
name  from  their  teeth,  which  in  length 
and  tenuity  resemble  hairs  collected  in 
close  rows,  like  a brush. 

Ch^top'terus,  a genus.  Class  Arti- 
culata,  order  Dorsibranchiata,  Cuv.  The 
mouth  has  neither  jaws  nor  proboscis. 
The  animal  is  provided  with  nine  pair  of 
feet,  and  a pair  of  long  silky  fasciculi,  re- 
sembling wings.  The  only  species  known 
is  about  10  inches  long,  and  inhabits  a 
tube  resemo  ing  parchment.  It  is  found 
at  the  Antilles. 

Cha'fert.  In  iron-works,  a forge  in 
which  an  ancony  or  square  mass  of  iron, 
hammered  into  a bar  in  the  middle,  with 
its  ends  rough,  is  reduced  to  a complete 
bar,  by  hammering  down  the  ends  to  the 
shape  of  the  middle. 

Chafe- wax,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  fits  the  wax  for 
sealing  writs. 

Chaf'fer,  a small  portable  furnace. 

Chaff-weed,  a plant,  the  bastard  pim- 
pernel ( Centunculus ) ; also  cudweed,  a 
species  of  Gnaphalium. 

Chaf'ft  Paleaceous,  when  a surface  is 
covered  with  small,  weak,  erect,  mem- 
branous scales,  resembling  the  chaff  of 
com. 

Chain.  In  surveying,  a measure  of 
length,  composed  of  a certain  number 
of  links  of  iron  wire,  serving  to  take 
| the  distance  between  two  places.  Gun- 
I ter’s  chain  consists  of  100  such  links,  each 
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"92  inches,  consequently  equal  to  66  feet 
>r  4 poles. 

Chain-Boat,  a large  boat  fitted  for  get- 
ing  up  mooring-chains,  anchors,  &c. 
Chain-Cable.  See  Cable. 

Chain-Pump,  a well-known  hydraulic 
nachine  for  raising  water.  It  is  usually 
nade  from  12  to  25  feet  in  length,  and 
:onsists  of  two  collateral  square  barrels, 
ind  an  endless  chain  of  pistons  of  the 
ame  form  fixed  at  proper  distances.  The 
:hain  is  moved  round  a coarse  kind  of 
vheel-work,  the  teeth  of  which  are  so 
:ontrived  as  to  receive  one  half  of  the 
iat  pistons  and  let  them  fold  in,  and  they 
ake  hold  of  the  links  as  they  rise.  Half 
he  pistons  are  ascending  when  the  ma- 
rine is  at  work,  and  bring  up  a full  bore 
water  in  the  pump. 

Chain-Shot,  two  balls  chained  toge- 
;her,  used  chiefly  at  sea,  to  be  shot  against 
vessels  to  damage  the  rigging. 

Chain-Timber,  a piece  of  timber  in 
ireadth  equal  to  the  length  and  breadth 
if  a brick,  used  for  strengthening  brick- 
fvalls,  by  insertion  in  the  middle  of  the 
leight  of  the  story. 

Chain-Wales.  In  a ship,  broad  and 
hick  planks  projecting  from  a ship’s  sides, 
breast  and  behind  the  masts,  for  the 
iurpose  of  extending  the  shrouds,  for 
letter  supporting  the  masts,  and  prevent- 
ag  the  shrouds  from  damaging  the  gun- 
rale  by  rubbing.  Every  mast  has  its 
hain- wales. 

Chain'work,  a peculiar  style  of  textile 
ibric.  to  which  hosiery  and  tambouring 
elong. 

Chair,  a moveable  seat.  This  name  is 
sed  to  designate  a pedestal  or  socket  of 
ist-iron  used  upon  railways,  for  receiv- 
lg  and  securing  the  rails  upon  the  blocks, 
> which  they  are  fastened  by  oak  tree- 
ails.  The  chair  for  receiving  the  ends 
’ two  rails  is  termed  a joint  or  double 
air.  being  larger  than  the  simple  or  in- 
rmediate  chairs. 

Chaise-longue  (French),  a sort  of  sofa 
jen  at  one  end. 

Chal'aza,  XaA «£ot.  A hailstone.  1.  In 
tany,  a point  marked  on  the  interior 
nic  of  the  seeds  of  some  plants,  which 
iswers  to  the  insertion  of  their  umbili- 
.1  cord.  It  is  sometimes  coloured,  as  in 

e lemon  and  orange. 2.  The  two 

hite  bodies  attached  to  the  membrane 
hich  covers  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  are 
lied  chalazce  or  grandines. 

Chala'o*,  a name  applied  to  the  two 
risted  cords  attached  to  the  yolk  of  an 
;g,  to  maintain  it  uppermost  in  every 
isition  of  the  egg. 

Chalcedo'ny,  a sub-species  of  quartz, 
lied  also  white  agate, named  from  Ch al- 
ien, a town  in  Asia  Minor. 
Ckalcedo'nyx,  a variety  of  agate,  in 
aich  white  and  grey  layers  alternate. 


Chal'cides,  a genus  of  Scincoideans. 
They  are  elongated  lizards  resembling 
serpents  ; but  the  scales  are  rectangular, 
forming  transverse  bands  which  do  not 
encroach  on  each  other. 

ChalcidTje,  a tribe  of  hymenopterous 
insects,  of  which  the  genus  Chalcis  is  the 
type. 

Chalci'dicum.  In  ancient  architecture , 
a large  building  for  administcringjustice ; 
sometimes  the  tribunal  itself. 

Chal'cis,  a genus  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects so  named  from  their  being  decorated 
with  extremely  brilliant  metallic  colours 
(xot?.xoi,  brass). 

Chalcog'rapht,  the  art  of  engraving 
on  brass ; %oc?.xoi,  brass,  and  to 

write. 

CHAL'DRON,a  dry  English  measure;  36 
coal  bushels  make  a chaldron,  and  21  chal- 
drons make  a score.  The  bushel  contains 
2217  6 cubic  inches,  but  when  heaped  it 
contains  2815  a cubic  inches,  making  the 
chaldron  58  65  cubic  feet.  The  Newcastle 
chaldron  contains  53  cwt.,  and  is  just 
double  of  the  London  chaldron. 

Chalk,  a white  earthy  limestone,  (car- 
bonate of  lime),  Sp.  gr.  2'3.  It  usually 
contains  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  silex 
and  iron. 

Chalk  Formation.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied, in  the  nomenclature  of  geology,  to 
a group  of  deposits  very  dissimilar  in 
their  compositions,  but  agreeing  in  the 
character  of  the  organic  remains  which 
they  contain,  and  referrible  to  the  same 
epoch  of  formation.  These  strata  are  dis- 
tinguished into  : 1.  The  Maestricht  beds ; 
2.  The  upper  chalk  with  flints;  3.  The 
lower  chalk  without  flints ; 4.  The 
upper  green  sand;  5.  The  gault;  6.  The 
lower  green  sand.  The  whole  of  these 
are  marine  deposits,  and  their  greatest 
aggregate  thickness  in  England  may  be 
estimated  at  from  600  to  1000  feet. 

Chalk-Stone,  a calcareous  concretion 
in  the  hands  and  feet  of  violently  affected 
gouty  persons. 

Chal'lenge.  In  law,  an  exception  to 
jurors  ; the  claim  of  a party  that  certain 
jurors  shall  not  sit  in  trial  upon  him  or 
his  cause.  The  right  of  challenge  is  given 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  for  cer- 
tain causes  which  are  supposed  to  disqua- 
lify a juror  to  be  an  impartial  judge.  The 
word  is  Norm.,  calenge,  an  accusation. 
Among  sportsmen,  the  opening  cry  of 
hounds  at  first  finding  the  scent  of  the 
game,  is  called  the  challenge,  and  the 
same  name  is  given  to  any  invitation, 
verbal  or  written,  of  parties,  to  decide  a 
controversy  by  duel. 

Cha'ma,  a genus  of  inequivalved  adhe- 
ring bivalves,  forming  the  type  of  the  fa- 
mily Chamacea. 

Chamace'a,  a family  of  bivalves  placed 
by  Lamarck  in  the  order  Dimyaria,  and 
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by  Be  Blainville  in  the  order  Lamelli- 
branchiata.  It  comprises  the  genera 
chuna,  dieeras,  etheria,  isocardium,  tri- 
gonia,  &c.  In  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier 
it  forms  the  third  family  of  testaceous 
acephala,  and  comprising  only  the  genus 
eliama,  Lin. 

Cha'ma  Gigas,  Lin.,  a species  of  chama 
inhabiting  the  Indian  ocean ; it  is  the 
largest  and  heaciesr  shell  known,  weigh- 
ing sometimes  between  300  and  400  ibs. 
Its  occupant  is  so  large  as  to  furnish  i20 
men  with  a good  meal. 

Cha'mbbr,  Lat.  camera,  from  y.ctu.ctea, 
an  arched  roof,  the  vaulted  room.  This 
word  has  generally  the  signification  of 
apartment,  as  the  chamber  of  a mine,  a 
place  generally  of  a cubical  form,  where 
the  powder  is  confined  ; the  chamber  of  a 
mortar,  which  is  that  part  of  tne  chase 
where  the  powder  lies.  In  a general 
sense  the  word  is  taken  to  mean  the  place 
where  an  assembly  meets,  and  also  the 
assembly  itself.  1.  The  star-chamber,  the 
authority  of  which  was  abolished  by  the 
statute  17  Car.  1.  This  hall  was  so  called 
because  the  roof  was  painted  with  stars. 

2.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  assembly 

of  merchants  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 

trade. 3.  Chamber  of  assurance,  usually 

a society  of  merchants  and  others  for  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  insurance,  but 
in  Holland  a court  of  justice  where  insur- 
ance causes  are  tried. 4.  Chamber  of 

London,  an  apartment  in  London  where 
the  city  money  is  deposited. 

Cha'mbeked  Shells,  such  shells  as  are 
divided  into  compartments  by  septa, 
usually  called  multilocular. 

Cha'mberlain,  an  officer  charged  with 
the  management  of  a chamber  or  cham- 
bers. The  lord  chamberlain  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  sixth  officer  or  the  crown. 
His  office  is  hereditary,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  livery  and  lodging  in  the  imperial 
court.  He  has  the  overnight  of  all  officers 
belonging  to  the  royal  chambers,  except 
the  bed-chamber,  wardrobe,  &c.,  and  ad- 
ministers the  oath  to  all  officers  above 
stairs. — The  chamberlains  of  the  Exche- 
quer of  London,  of  Chester,  of  North 
Wales,  &c.,  are  commonly  receivers  of 
rents  and  revenues,  and  have  certain 
rights  and  immunities  attached  to  their 
situations. 

Cha'mbranle,  an  ornamental  border  on 
doors,  -windows,  and  fire  places.  This 
ornament  is  commonly  taken  from  the 
architrave  of  the  order  of  the  building. 
In  window  frames,  the  sill  is  also  orna- 
mented, forming  a fourth  side.  The  top 
of  the  three  sided  chambranle  is  called 
the  transverse,  and  the  sides  ascendants. 

Chameleon,  a name  common  to  all  the 
species  (seven)  of  the  genus  Chamaleo. 
The  chameleon  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  great  size  of  its  lungs,  which  when 


fully  dilated,  make  the  body  almost  trans- 
parent. This  circumstance  enables  it 
to  change  colour  at  pleasure,  by  enabling 
it  to  throw  a greater  or  less  quantity  of 
blood  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
perhaps  also  somewhat  to  change  the  hue 
of  the  blood  itself,  by  varying  the  degree 
of  its  aeration. 

Chame'leon  Min'eral.  When  peroxide 
of  manganese  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  nitre  or  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  the  mixture  fused  at  a red  heat,  a 
green  coloured  mass  is  obtained  called 
chameleon  mineral.  When  this  substance 
is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  is  a: 
first  green ; it  then  becomes  successively 
blue,  purple,  and  red,  and  finally  throws 
down  a brown  precipitate  and  becomes 
colourless : from  these  phenomena  it  de- 
rives its  name. 

Cham'fer,  1 a small  gutter  or  furrow 

Cham'fret,  I cut  in  wood  or  other  hard 
material,  as  in  stones,  pillars,  or  other 
ornamented  parts  of  a building.  The 
word  is  also  used  as  a verb,  meaning  to 
channel. 

Cha'mois,  a species  of  the  antelope  tribe 
of  animals,  whose  skin  is  made  into  the 
soft  leather  called  shammy.  It  inhabits 
the  Alpine  mountains. 

Cham'omile,  a name  (from  chamceme- 
lum,  from  yapuzi,  the  ground,  and  fj.rf.es, 
an  apple),  common  to  all  the  plants  of  the 
genus  Anthcmis,  but  especially  applied  to 
the  A.  nobilis,  a well  known  perennial, 
cultivated  for  its  medicinal  properties. 

Cham'pain,  in  heraldry,  champain,  or 
point  champain,  is  a mark  of  dishonour  in 
the  coat  of  arms  of  an  individual  who  has 
killed  a prisoner  of  war  after  he  has  asked 
for  quarter. 

Cham’pain  Line  In  ornamental  carved 
work  formed  of  excavations,  the  line 
parallel  to  the  continuous  line,  either  as 
cending  or  descending,  is  called  the  cham- 
pain line. 

Champ  de  Mars,  in  French  history,  the 
public  assemblies  of  the  Franks,  which 
were  held  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the 
month  of  March,  whence  the  name. 

Cham'pertt,  Fr.  champart,  field-rent; 
a species  of  maintenance,  being  a bargain 
with  a plaintiff  or  defendant,  to  divide 
the  land  or  other  matter  in  suit  between 
them,  if  they  prevail;  whereupon  the 
cliampertor  is  to  carry  on  the  party’s  suit 
at  his  own  expense.  This  is  equivalent 
to  a purchase  of  the  right  of  suing. 

Chance-med'ley,  in  laic,  the  killing  of 
a person  by  chance,  when  the  killer  is 
doing  a lawful  act;  if  ho  be  doing  an  un- 
lawful act  the  killing  is  felony. 

Chan  cellor,  Lat.  cancellanus,  a chiet 
scribe  or  notary  under  the  Homan  em- 
perors ; but  in  England  in  later  times,  an 
officer  invested  with  judicial  powers,  and 
particularly  with  the  superintendence  of 
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11  charters,  and  other  official  writings 
hat  require  to  he  solemnly  authenti- 
ated.  Hence  this  officer  became  the 
eeper  of  the  great  seal  and  keeper  of 
he  king’s  conscience.  The  lord  high  chan- 
ellor  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present  the 
ighest  officer  of  the  crowm.  He  is  privy 
ounsellor  by  his  office,  prolocutor  of  the 
ouse  of  lords  by  prescription,  and  judge 
f the  court  of  Chancery. — From  the  Ko- 
lan  empire,  the  office  of  chancellor  passed 
a the  church,  and  hence  every  bishop 
as  his  chancellor ; and  there  are  chancel- 
jrs  of  cathedrals  who  hear  lessons,  lec- 
ure  in  the  church,  hear  causes,  apply  the 
?als,  &c.  The  universities  have  also 
heir  chancellors,  who  seal  diplomas  or 
:tters  of  degree,  &c.  The  chancellors  of 
lilitary  orders  are  officers  who  seal  the 
ommissions  and  mandates  of  the  chapters 
nd  assembly  of  the  knights,  and  deliver 
heir  acts  under  the  seal  of  their  order. 
Cha.n'cellor  of  the  Exche'qcer,  an 
fficer  who  presides  in  that  court,  and 
ikes  care  of  the  interests  of  the  crown, 
ie  has  power  with  the  lord  treasurer  to 
;ase  the  crown  lauds,  and  with  others  to 
impound  for  forfeitures  on  penal  sta- 
ltes.  He  is  the  British  finance  minister. 
Cbak'cery,  the  highest  court  of  justice 
l Great  Britain,  next  to  Parliament, 
insisting  of  two  distinct  tribunals  : one 
•dinary,  being  a court  of  common  law, 
ie  other  extraordinary , being  a court  of 
luity. 

Chandelie'r  (French).  1.  A frame  with 
anches  to  hold  a number  of  candles  to 

uminate  a large  room. 2.  In  fortifi- 

tion,  a moveable  parapet  serving  to 
pport  fascines  to  cover  pioneers. 
Chan'nel,  a part  in  the  Ionic  order  of 
chitecture,  somewhat  hollow  under  the 
lacus,  after  the  listel;  it  lies  upon  the 
hinus,  having  its  coulters  or  turning 
>oa  each,  to  make  the  volutes. 

Chaxks,  Chank'shells,  common  conch 
ells,  chiefly  fished  up  by  divers  in  the 
llf  of  Manar,  on  the  coast  opposite  Jaff- 
patam,  in  Ceylon.  They  are  of  a spiral 
rm,  and  constitute  a considerable  article 
trade  in  India,  where  they  are  sawn 
to  naiTow  rings,  and  worn  as  orna- 
Jttts  for  the  arms,  legs,  and  fingers,  by 
e Hindu  women. 

Chan'ter.  1.  The  pipe  which  sounds 

e tenor  or  treble  in  a bagpipe. 2.  The 

icf  singer  or  priest  of  the  chantry. 
Chax'try,  Fr.  chantrerie  A chapel  en- 
wed  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or 
ire  priests,  daily  tc  say  or  sing  mass 
" the  soul  of  the  endower,  or  such  as  he 
points. 

Chap'eac  (French).  In  heraldry,  a.  cap. 
Chap'el.  1.  A house  for  public  wor- 
ip.  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  as 
rocluai  chapels , distinct  from  the  mother 
urch , chapels  of  ease,  built  in  large 


parishes  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
inhabitants  ; free  chapels,  founded  by 
wealthy  individuals  ; domestic  chapels, 
built  by  noblemen  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  families.  The  name  took  its 
origin  thus : — the  kings  of  France,  through 
superstitious  notions,  carried  in  times  of 
wu.  St.  Martin’s  hat  into  the  field,  where 
it  was  kept  in  a tent  as  a precious  relic. 
This  tent  took  the  name  capella,  a little 
hat,  and  the  priest  who  had  the  charge 
of  it  was  called  capellanus,  now  chaplain, 
and  hence  the  word  chapel  came  to  signify 

any  private  oratory. 2.  A printer’s 

work-room,  said  to  be  so  called  from 
printing  being  first  carried  on  in  a cliapcl. 

Chap'elet,  ) Fr.  chapelet.  A pair  of 

Chap'let,  ) stirrup  leathers,  with  stir- 
rups made  fast  to  the  pommel  of  the  sad- 
dle by  a sort  of  leather  buckle,  after  they 
have  been  adjusted  to  the  length  and 
bearing  of  the  rider. 

Chap'elling,  turning  a ship  round  in  a 
light  breeze,  when  close  hauled,  so  that 
she  shall  lay  the  same  way  as  before. 

Chap'eron  (French),  a cap  worn  by  the 
knights  of  the  garter  in  their  habits.  It 
was  anciently  worn  by  men,  women, 
nobles,  and  populace;  afterwards  appro- 
priated to  doctors  and  licentiates  ill  col 
leges.  The  name  then  passed  to  cer- 
tain devices  placed  on  the  foreheads  of 
horses  which  draw  the  hearse  in  pompous 
funerals. 

Chap'iter.  1.  In  architecture,  a difler- 

ent  word  for  capital. 2.  The  charge  of 

a justice  to  an  inquest. 

. Chap'lain.  See  Chapel. 

Chap'let,  Fr.  chapelet.  Among  Catho- 
lics, a chaplet  is  a string  of  beads,  by 
which  they  count  the  number  of  their 
prayers,  usually  called  a paternoster  : 
hence  the  word  is  taken  by  architects  to 
denote  any  ornamental  fillet  in  the  form 
of  a string  of  beads. 

Chap'ter,  Fr.  chapitre,  Hat.  caput.  1.  A 

division  of  a book  or  treatise. 2.  A 

community  of  clergymen  belonging  to  a 

cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 3.  A 

place  where  delinquents  receive  discipline 
and  correction. 4.  A decretal  epistle. 

Chapter-house,  Lat.  capitulum.  The 
apartment  of  a cathedral  in  which  the 
heads  of  the  church  transact  business. 

Char'actek,  a mark  or  abbreviation 
used  in  certain  arts  and  sciences:  thus 
there  are  the  numeral  characters,  1,  2,  3, 
&c.,  used  to  express  numbers  ; algebraical 
characters  used  to  represent  abstract  quan- 
tity : these  are  usually  the  letters  of  the  \ 
alphabet,  with  certain  other  symbols  and 
signs  to  denote  the  operations  of  addition 
and  subtraction,  with  their  abbrevia- 
tions, multiplication,  and  division.  These 
characters  of  operation  are  + for  addi- 
tion,— for  subtraction,  X for  multipli 
cation,  and  -J-  for  division.  There  axe 
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also  astronomical  characters  ( see  Signs;, 
and  musical  characters  (see  Notes). 

Characteristic,  that  which  character- 
ises. The  characteristic  of  a Logarithm  is 
its  index  or  exponent  ; the  characteristic 
triangle  of  a curve  is  a rectilinear  right- 
angled  triangle,  whose  hypothenuse  makes 
a part  of  the  curve,  not  sensibly  different 
from  a right  line. 

Char'ade  (French),  a species  of  riddle, 
the  subject  of  which  is  a name  or  a word 
that  is  proposed  for  solution  from  an  en- 
igmatical description  of  its  several  sylla- 
bles, and  of  the  whole  word.  The  follow- 
ing is  a good  example  from  the  French : — 
“ My  first  makes  use  of  my  second  to  eat 
my  whole the  solution  being  chien-dent, 
or  dog’s  grass. 

Chara'drius,  the  Plover:  a genus  of 
birds.  Order  Grallatorice,  family  Pressi- 
rostres,  Cuv.  It  is  now  divided  into  two 
subgenera,  viz.  (Edicnemus,  Tern.,  and 
Charadrius,  Cuv. 

Char'coal,  a black,  brittle,  and  some- 
what sonorous  mass,  obtained  in  large 
quantity  by  burning  wood  out  of  contact 
with  the  air.  (See  Carbon.)  If  bones  be 
exposed  to  a red  heat,  in  a covered  cruci- 
ble, a black  mass  remains,  -which  is  char- 
coal mixed  with  earthy  matter,  and  is 
called  animal  charcoal.  Charcoal  is  used 
on  particular  occasions  as  fuel,  as  it  gives 
a strong  steady  heat  without  smoke.  It 
is  used  in  destroying  the  smell,  colour, 
and  taste  of  various  subtitances,  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  in  its 
finer  states,  as  in  ivory  black,  lamp 
black,  &c.  it  forms  the  basis  of  black 
paints,  printers’  ink,  &c. 

Charge,  Fr.  charge,  from  the  root  of 
cargo. — In  law,  1.  The  instructions  given 
by  a judge  to  a jury. 2.  The  instruc- 

tions given  by  a bi»hop  to  the  clergy  of 

his  diocese. 3.  A notification  to  a debtor 

to  make  payment  under  pains  and  penal- 
ties on  or  before  a certain  day. — In  gun- 
nery, the  powder  and  ball  with  which  a 
gun  is  loaded. — In  heraldry,  whatever  is 
borne  on  coats  of  arms. — In  painting,  an 
exaggerated  representation  of  a person. — 
In  physics,  a quantity  of  electricity  col- 
lected in  a Leyden  jar,  &c.— In  farriery,  a 
preparation  used  as  a remedy  for  sprains, 
&c. 

ChargeVAtf aires,  the  third  and  low- 
est class  of  foreign  ministers. 

Charge  of  Lead,  36  pigs,  each  6 stones 
all  hut  2 lbs. 

Charity,  Sisters  of,  an  institution  of 
females  in  France,  whose  office  is  to  at- 
tend the  sick. 

Chart.bs’s  Wain.  In  astronomy,  seven 
3tars— the  constellation  called  Ursa  Major 
or  the  Great  Bear. 

Charr,  a fish  of  the  salmon  tribe,  the 
Salrr>o  umbla,  Cuv.  Yarr.  Jen. ; Salmo 
alpir.us  Bonn.  T’nis  beautiful  little  fish, 


found  in  our  lakes  of  Westmoreland, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  has  various  names 
according  to  the  intensity  of  its  colours, 
as  gold-fish,  red  charr,  &c. 

Chart,  Lat.  charta ; a hydrographical 
mop.  The  term  is  applied  to  a marine 
map,  while  the  word  map  is  applied  to  a 
draught  of  some  portion  of  land.  Charts 
are  of  several  kinds,  as  plain,  globular, 
and  Mercator  charts. 

Chartaceocs,  Lat.  charta,  paper;  pa- 
pery, the  paper-like  texture  of  most 
leaves. 

Char'ter,  Lat.  charta ; a written  in- 
strument executed  with  usual  forms, 
given  as  evidence  of  a grant,  contract,  or 
whatever  is  done  between  man  and  man. 
In  its  most  general  sense,  it  is  the  instru- 
ment of  a grant  conferring  powers,  rights, 
and  privileges,  from  some  sovereign  or 
party  having  power  to  grant  such 
charters. 

Char'ter-farty,  a written  contract  be- 
tween the  owner  or  master  of  a ship  and 
the  freighter,  by  which  the  former  lets 
his  ship,  or  part  of  it,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, for  the  conveyance' of  goods  of 
the  freighter. — Charter-party  is  in  com- 
mercial law  what  an  indenture  is  at  com- 
mon law. — The  term  is  French,  charte- 
partie,  a divided  charter. 

Char'tulary.  See  Cartulary. 

Chase.  In  printing,  an  iron  frame  three- 
fifths  of  an  inch  thick,  in  which  pages  of 
letter  are  wedged  up  to  prevent  the  types 
from  getting  displaced  during  the  print- 
ing. Chases  are  of  different  sizes,  to  suit 
the  pages  to  be  wedged  (technically, 

locked ) in  them. 2.  A row  of  hedge  or 

other  plants ; also  an  extent  of  waste  or 

forest  land. 3.  Chase  of  a gun,  the 

whole  length  of  the  bore. 

Chase  Guns,  those  ship  guns  which 
have  their  ports  at  the  head  or  stern.  A 
gun  at  the  head  is  called  a how-chase;  one 
at  the  stern  is  a stem-chase. 

Chasing.  (See  Enchasing.)  In  opta- 
tive mechanics,  screw-cutting  is  often 
termed  chasing ; the  thread  is  said  to  be 
chased. 

Chaste-Tree,  a name  common  to  all 
the  species  of  the  genus  Vitex,  but  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  agnus  eastus.  It 
was  anciently  believed  by  the  P-oman 
ladies  to  promote  chastity,  for  which 
reason  they  strewed  their  beds  with 
its  leaves. 

Chato'tant,  a term  used  to  describe  a 
property  of  some  metallic  and  other  sub- 
stances, of  varying  their  colours  accord- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  they  are  held,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  feathers  of  some 
birds,  which  appear  very  different  when 
viewed  in  different  positions.  The  word 
is  composed  of  chat,  cat,  and  ceil,  eye. 

Chat,  probably  Fr.  chat,  met.  small , a* 
Chat  Potatoes,  small  potatoes  only  fit  for 
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eeding  pigs,  &c. ; Chat-xcood,  small  wood 
Ely  fit  for  fuel. 

Chat'tels.  In  laic,  all  goods  moveable 
it  immoveable,  except  such  as  have  the 
lature  of  freehold.  The  term  is  only 
ised  in  the  plural  form. 

Chat,  Chata-Root,  the  root  of  the  Olden- 
andia  umbellata,  a biennial,  which  grows 
vild  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  is  like- 
vise  cultivated  there  for  the  use  of  dyers, 
or  the  same  purposes  as  madder  is  with  us. 
Check,  ) an  order  to  some  person, 
Cheque,  j usually  a banker,  to  pay  a 
peeified  sum  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  in 
vhich  respect  it  differs  from  a bill  of  ex- 
hange* 

Check-Mate,  a movement  in  the  game 
if  chess  which  kills  or  hinders  the  adver- 
sary's king  from  moving.  Mate  is  from 
Spanish  matar,  to  kill. 

Checkt.  In  heraldry,  a border  that  has 
nore  than  two  rows  of  checkers,  or  when 
he  bordure  is  checkered  after  the  manner 
>f  a chess-board. 

Cheeks.  In  mechanics , those  pieces  of 
i machine  which  form  corresponding 
Ides,  or  which  are  double  and  alike,  and 
lave  the  operative  parts  of  the  machine 
letween  them. 

Cheese,  the  curd  of  milk,  coagulated  by 
ennet,  separated  from  the  serum  or  whey, 
nd  pressed  in  a vat  or  mould  to  harden 
t.  The  principal  varieties  of  cheese 
nown  in  commerce  are : — Brickbat, 
armed  of  new  milk  and  cream,  chiefly 
n 'Wiltshire,  and  sold  in  square  pieces 
bout  the  size  of  brickbats.  Cheddar,  a 
ich,  thick,  and  round  variety,  of  a spongy 
ppearance,  weighing  usually  about 
DO  lbs.  Cheshire,  a rich,  solid,  and  homo- 
eneous  quality,  weighing  from  100  lbs 
a 200  lbs.  Derbyshire,  a small,  rich  and 
rhite  variety.  Dunlop,  a quality  made 
i Scotland,  very  like  the  Derbyshire. 
■loucester,  a rich  and  mild  variety,  of  two 
ualities,  the  single  and  double-,  the  for- 
ler  contains  half  the  cream  of  the  milk, 
nd  the  last  the  whole.  Sage  or  green 
neese  is  simply  coloured  by  a decoction 
f sage  and  other  leaves  added  to  the 
iilk.  In  Scotland  seeds  of  lovage  are 
Jded.  Lincolnshire,  a small  and  soft  qua- 
ty,  made  of  new  milk  and  cream.  Nor- 
ik is  dyed  yellow  with  annotto  or  saffron. 
lip-coat,  a small  and  very  rich  variety, 
ot  unlike  butter,  but  white.  Stilton,  a 
)lid,  rich,  buttery,  and  white  sort,  made 
x Leicestershire.  It  is  seldom  used  till 
vo  years  old,  and  is  the  dearest  of  En- 
lish  cheeses.  Cottenham,  this  differs  from 
le  former  chiefly  in  shape,  being  broad, 
rhile  the  Stilton  is  twice  as  high  as  it  is 
road.  The  Cottenham  is  also  superiorly 
avoured.  Suffolk,  a variety  made  from 
tim-milk,  that  is  milk  deprived  of  the 
hole  cream.  Yorkshire  is  the  same  as 
ic  slip -coat  cheese. 


Cheese-Press,  a machine  for  pressing 
curd  in  the  making  of  cheese. 

Cheese  Ren'net,  a plant,  ladies’ bed 
straw  (Galium  verum).  See  Rennet. 

Cheese-Vat,  the  vat  or  case  in  which 
curd  is  placed  to  be  pressed  in  the  process 
of  making  cheese. 

Chee'ta,  a Mahratta  name  common  to 
the  Felis  jubata  (the  hunting  leopard),  and 
the  Felis  leopardus.  In  this  country  it  is 
confined  to  the  former  species. 

Che'goe,  a tropical  insect  that  enters 
the  skin  of  the  feet,  and  multiplies  incre- 
dibly. 

Cheeran'thus,  the  Stock  xcall-floicer , a 
genus  of  plants.  Tetradynamia — Siliquosa. 
Name  from  the  hand,  and  atdo;,  a 
flower ; a flower  to  be  borne  in  the  hand. 

Cheirop'tera,  a family  of  mammiferous 
animals  which  have  the  fingers  of  the 
hand  greatly  elongated,  and  a production 
of  the  skin  extendingbetween  the  fingers 
and  between  the  hands  and  the  feet,  so  as 
to  supply  the  place  of  wings,  and  enable 
the  animals  to  fly  small  distances ; e.  g. 
the  bats.  This  family  stands  first  in  Cu- 
vier’s order  Carnaria.  Name  from 
a hand,  and  crn^osct,  a wing. 

Chel'ifer,  the  name  given  by  Geoffroy 
to  the  Obisium  of  Illiger.  The  chelifers 
form  a genus  placed  by  Cuvier  among  the 
pseudo-scorpions.  They  closely  resemble 
small  scorpions  destitute  of  tail,  run 
swiftly,  and  frequently  retrograde  like 
crabs,  whence  the  generic  name  chelifer. 

Chelo'nia,  Cheloniaxxs.  The  tortoise 
tribe  ; a tortoise.  In  the  arrange- 

ment of  Cuvier,  Chelonia  forms  the  first 
order  of  Reptilia.  Linneeus  includes  Che- 
lonia in  the  genus  Testudo.  The  order  is 
now  divided  in  the  genera  Testudo  or  Land 
Tortoises ; Emys  or  Presh-water  Tor- 
toises ; Chelonia  or  Sea  Tortoises  ; Chclys 
or  Batrachian  Tortoises,  and  Trionyx  or 
Soft-shelled  Tortoises;  and  Merremi  has 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sphargis 
those  cheloniae  whose  shell  is  destitute  of 
plates.  Name  from  up,  testudo,  a 
tortoise. 

Chelsea  Pensioner,  the  name  of  a nos- 
trum for  rheumatism,  consisting  of  gum 
guaiac,  rhubarb,  ci-eam  of  tartar,  flowers 
of  sulphur,  nutmeg,  and  clarified  honey. 
It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a Chel- 
sea pensioner  having  cured  Lord  Am- 
herst with  it. 

Chem'istrt,  from  %yi[AUK,  usually  de- 
rived from  vea>,  to  fuse  or  melt,  but  more 
probably  the  old  name  of  Egypt  (Chemia), 
where  the  art  had  its  origin.  The  learned 
were  long  unagreed  upon  the  most  proper 
definition  of  chemistry.  Boerhaave  calls 
it  an  art ; Macquer,  Black,  Fourcroy,  and 
most  modern  chemists,  call  it  a science. 
According  to  Brando,  it  is  that  branch  of 
natural  knowledge  which  teaches  us  the 
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properties  of  elementary  substances,  and 
of  their  mutual  combinations ; it  inquires 
into  the  laws  which  affect,  and  into  the 
powers  which  preside  over  their  union ; 
it  examines  the  proportions  in  which 
they  combine,  and  the  modes  of  separat- 
ing them  when  combined;  and  endea- 
vours to  apply  such  knowledge  to  the 
explication  of  natural  phenomena,  and 
to  useful  purposes  in  the  arts.  According 
to  Turner,  its  object  is  to  examine  the  re- 
lations which  affinity  establishes  between 
bodies,  ascertain  with  precision  the  na- 
ture and  constitution  of  the  compounds 
it  produces,  and  determine  the  laws  by 
which  its  actions  are  regulated.  The  ob- 
jects to  which  the  chemist’s  attention  is 
directed,  comprehend  all  material  sab- 
Ua-'.iies  It  is,  unquestionably,  a Science. 

Cheq'uers,  stones  in  the  facings  of 
walls,  of  uniformly  equal  dimensions,  so 
arranged  that  no  interruption  occurs  in 
the  joints,  either  horizontally  or  verti- 
cally. 

Che'chjy,  Cheeky,  or  Chequered.  In 
neraldry,  when  a held  is  divided  by 
transverse  lines  into  equal  squares  of  dif- 
ferent tinctures. 

Cher'ry,  the  well-known  fruit  of  the 
Primus  cerasus.  It  was  brought  from 
Cerasus  in  Pontus  to  Italy,  by  Lucullus, 
a.r.  680,  and  was  subsequently  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Romans.  There 
are  other  fruits  known  popularly  by  the 
name  of  cherries,  which  are  produced  by 
other  plants  than  the  Prunus,  as  the 
Barbadoes  - cherry,  Cornelian  - cherry, 
Dwarf-cherry,  Hottentot-cherry, 'Winter- 
cherry,  &c. 

Cher'ry-laurel,  the  Prunus  lauro- 
cerasus ; called  also  poison-laurel,  bav- 
laurel,  Alexandrian-laurel,  &c.  The  poi- 
sonous quality  of  this  laurel  is  prussic 
acid. 

Chert.  In  mineralogy,  a sub-species  of 
rhomboidal  quartz, called  also  liornstone, 
petrosilex,  and  rock-dint.  It  is  coarser, 
and  less  splintery  than  common  dint,  and 
fusible.  It  occurs  in  large  masses  in 
quarries  of  limestone. 

Cher'ubim.  See  Seraphim. 

Chess,  Fr.  tehees.  A game  performed 
by  two  parties,  with  different  pieces, 
upon  a checkered  board:  that  is  a board 
divided  into  64  squares  called  houses. 
Each  player  has  eight  dignided  pieces — 
a king,  queen,  two  knights,  two  bishops, 
and  two  rooks  or  castles,  besides  eight 
pawns  or  foot-soldiers.  These  are  all 
moved  according  to  certain  rules,  and  the 
success  of  the  game  depends  entirely  upon 
skill. 

Chess-tree.  In  ships,  a piece  of  wood 
bolted  perpendicularly  on  the  side,  to 
confine  the  clews  of  the  mainsail. 

Chest-founderino,  a disease  in  horses, 
like  pleurisy  in  the  human  subject. 


Chet'wert  a measure  of  corn  in  Russia^ 
= 5' 94  "Win.  tushels. 

Chev'aux  de  Frise,  Fr.  the  Friesland 
horse.  A piece  of  timber  transfers ed 
with  wooden  spikes,  pointed  wilh  iron, 
five  or  six  feet  long : used  to  defend  a 
passage,  stop  a breach,  or  make  a re- 
trenchment to  stop  cavalry. 

Chev'eril,  leather  made  of  kid-skin. 

Chev'ron,  Fr.  a rafter.  Applied,  in 
heraldry,  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
honourable  ordinaries,  representing  two 
rafters  of  a house  joined  together  in 
chief,  such  as  carpenters  set  on  the  high- 
est part  of  a house  to  support  the  roof. 
2.  An  ornament  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture, to  which  the  name  of  zigzag  is  also 
given. 

Chev'ronel,  an  ordinary  similar  to 
chevron,  but  only  half  the  dimensions. 

Chevret'te.  In  artillery,  an  engine  for 
raising  guns  and  mortars  into  their  car- 
riages. 

Chia>-  Turpentine,  another  name  for 
the  Cyprus  turpentine,  obtained  from  the 
Pistachios  terebinthus. 

Chi as'olitk,  the  Holspath  of  "Werner, 
and  the  Made  of  Hatty,  found  in  clay 
Slate  in  Cumberland  and  Argyleshire. 
The  crystals  of  this  mineral  are  arranged 
in  four-sided,  nearly  rectangular  prisms. 
Silica,  68  49;  alumina,  3017  ; magnesia, 
412 ; oxide  of  iron,  2'7  ; water  0'27.  Name 
from  ^miro;  and 

Chic  a.  1.  A fermented  liquor  used  by 
the  Peruvians,  and  obtained  by  them 
from  the  Indian  corn. 2.  A red  colour- 

ing principle,  made  use  of  by  many  of  the 
Indian  tribes  to  stain  their  skins.  It  is 
extracted  from  the  Bignonia  chica. 

Chicken-pox,  an  eruptive  disease,  called 
also  t catcr-poz.  See  Varicella. 

Chickling-vetch,  a vetch  or  pea  of  the 
genus  Lathyrus,  used  in  Germany  as  food. 

Chief.  In  heraldry,  the  head  or  upper 
part  of  the  escutcheon,  from  side  to  side, 
occupying  the  third  part  of  the  field. 
Anything  borne  on  this  part  is  said  to  be 
in  chief. 

Ciiil'dermas  Day,  an  anniversary  ob- 
served by  the  Church  of  England,  on  the 
2Sth  of  December,  in  commemoration  of 
the  children  of  Bethlehem,  slain  by 
Herod.  Called  also  Innocents'  day. 

Chil'iad,  %ihicc,  a thousand.  The  pe- 
riod of  a thousand  years. 

ChilTagoNjU  plant  geometrical  figure 

of  a thousand  equal  angles.  a 

thousand,  and  yaina,  an  angle. 

Chiliahe'dron,  a figure  of  a thousand 
equal  sides.  %i?uet,  a thousand,  and 
sSfix,  a base.  1 

CHiLTARcti.acommander  of  a thousand 
men.  r/Aia,  a thousand,  and 
a chief. 
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Chil'iasts,  a sect;  the  millenarians. 
O.nti,  a thousand  years. 

Chil'lies,  the  pods  or  fruit  of  the  Capst- 
an annirtm.orGuinea  pepper,  and  which, 
eing  ground,  fonu  Cayenne  pepper. 

Chil'tern  Hundreds.  The  tract  an- 
iently  called  hy  this  name  extends 
irough  parts  of  Buckingham  and  Oxford 
lires.  The  steward  was  an  officer  ap- 
ointed  to  keep  the  peace  there.  Mem- 
ers  of  Parliament,  by  accepting  a 
ominal  office,  such  as  this  stewardship, 
nder  the  Crown,  do  virtually  abandon 
leir  seats. 

Chimera,  a genus  of  fishes  closely 
llied  to  the  sharks  in  their  general  form, 
uvier  places  the  chirmerte  in  the  order 
turiones.  Name  from  •£tu,cii^ct,  a mon- 
;er  with  three  heads,  &c.  “ The  chimoera 
: one  of  the  most  remarkable  among 
ving  fishes,  as  a link  in  the  family  of 
hondropterygians  ; and  the  discovery  of 
similar  link  in  the  geological  epochs  of 
te  oolitic  and  cretaceous  formation, 
rows  that  the  duration  of  this  curious 
enus  has  extended  through  a greater 
mge  of  geological  epochs  than  that  of 
ny  other  genus  of  fishes  yet  ascertained 

y Professor  Agassiz." 2.  A fabulous 

onster  in  mythology. 

Chim'inage.  In  law,  a toll  for  passage 
irough  a forest.  The  word  is  Fr.  chemin, 
way. 

Chim'xey  jambs,  the  sides  rising  from 
ic  top  of  the  grate  to  the  entrance  of  the 
timney,  from  the  back  of  which  the 
iper  part  extends  forward  under  the 
antel-piece. 

Chimnet  stalk,  a tall  upright  chimney 
r carrying  away  smoke  from  a furnace, 

» _ 

Chimpanze',  a variety  of  the  ourang- 
itang,  regarded  as  a distinct  species  by 
ivier  ;the  Simla  Troglodytes,  Linn.,  Com- 
m in  Guinea  and  Congo.  The  chim- 
nses  live  in  troops,  construct  huts,  arm 
emselves  with  clubs  and  stones,  and 
us  repulse  men  and  elephants.  They 
; easily  domesticated , and  soon  learn  to 
ilk,  sit,  and  eat  like  human  beings.  In 
e this  monkey  is  nearly  equal  to  man. 

V na  Bose,  the  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis, 
which  there  are  many  varieties. 
Chinchilla,  an  animal  found  in  the 
lleys  of  Chili.  Its  fur  is  of  an  ash  colour, 
sped  and  tangled,  and  much  valued  in 
rope. 

Chine.  1.  The  spine  of  an  animal. 

rhe  chime  of  a cask , or  the  ridge  formed 

the  ends  of  the  staves. 3.  A narrow 

rine  with  vertical  edges. 

Chin'sino,  in  nautical  affairs,  a tempo- 
y species  of  calking,  the  oakum  being 
y tightly  thrust  into  the  chinks  of  the 
p by  means  of  a chisel  or  pointed  knife. 
Ihintz,  chints,  fine  printed  calico  first 


manufactured  in  the  East  Indies,  but  now 
largely  manufactured  at  home.  The  name 
is  Hind,  chunt.  Per.  chins,  spotted. 

CHi'o.an  orifice  in  the  German  refining 
forge,  to  allow  the  melted  slag  or  cinder 
to  flow  off  from  the  surface  of  the  metal ; 
called  also  the  floss-hole. 

Chio'nis,  the  Sheath-bill  / a genus  oi 
birds;  order  grallatorim,  family  macro- 
dactyli.  Only  one  species  is  known,  and 
that  is  from  N.  Holland,  about  the  size  of 
a partridge,  with  entirely  white  plumage ; 
whence  the  name  from  %iovtiof,  white. 

Chip'pino-pieces,  the  projecting  pieces 
of  iron  cast  on  the  faces  of  iron  framing 
when  intended  to  be  rested  against  each 
other;  the  chippings  form  the  points  of 
contact. 

Chir'ograph,  from  x*'?’  the  hand,  and 
•ygctQa,  to  write.  1.  Anciently,  a deed, 
which,  requiring  a counterpart,  was  en- 
grossed twice  on  the  same  piece  of  parch- 
ment, with  a space  between,  in  which 
was  written  chirograph,  through  which 
the  parchment  was  cut,  and  one  part 
given  toeaeh  party.  Itanswersto  what  is 

now  called  a charter-party. 2.  A fine, 

so  called  from  the  manner  of  engrossing, 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  chirogra- 
pher’s  office  in  England. 

Chirog'rapher  (of  fines),  an  officer  in 
the  Common  Pleas  who  engrosses  fines  ac- 
knowledged in  the  court,  and  delivers  the 
indentures  to  the  parties.  See  Chirograph. 

Chir'omancy,  or  Palmistry  ; and 
pcecvTUcc,  a divination.  The  art  of  divina- 
tion by  the  hands.  Thispractice,  once  de- 
fended and  explained  by  “learned” 
authors,  is  now  entirely'  in  the  hands  of 
gipsies. 

Chiro'nia,  a genus  of  plants  to  which 
the  centaury  of  Britain  belongs.  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia.  Name  from  Chiron,  the 
centaur,  who  discovered  its  use.  The 
British  species  are  annuals,  hut  those  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  shrubby  plants. 

Chiron'omt,  and  vopcos,  laic.  The 
science  of  gesticulation,  pantomime,  and 
oratorical  action. 

Chirothe'rium,  from  yffie . a hand,  and 
B-'/joiov,  a wild  beast , the  name  proposed  to 
be  given  by  professor  Kaup  to  the  great 
unknown  animal,  whose  footsteps  have 
been  observed  in  beds  of  red  sand-stone, 
on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the 
impressions  of  a human  hand 

Chis'el,  a tool  for  cutting  by  the  im- 
pulse of  pressure  or  by  the  blows  of  a 
mallet.  The  former  is  used,  first  of  all, 
after  the  work  is  scribed,  with  a mallet; 
the  paring-chisel,  with  a fine  smooth  edge, 
is  used  without  a mallet,  to  smooth  the 
Irregularities  left  by  the  former  ; the  skew- 
former  is  used  for  cleaning  acute  angles  ; 
the  mortise- chisel  is  narrow,  and  very  thick 
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and  strong,  and  is  used  to  cut  deep  square 
holes  for  mortises  ; the  gouge  has  a round 
or  curved  edge ; socket-chisels  have  thin 
shanks  with  a hollow  socket  at  top,  to  re- 
ceive a strong  wooden  sprig,  fitted  in  with 
a shoulder  ; the  ripping-chisel,  is  a socket 
chisel  of  an  inch  broad,  with  a blunt  edge, 
and  no  basil. 

Chis'leu,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish year,  answering  to  a part  of  November 
and  December. 

Chi'ton  . Xz-riv . A genus  of  shells  found 
both  recent  and  fossil.  They  belong  to 
Cuvier’s  order  Oyclobranchiata.  Twenty- 
eight  species  are  described,  seven  of  which 
have  been  found  upon  our  own  coasts. 
The  larger  species  inhabit  the  S.  Seas. 

Chiv'alry,  in  law,  a tenure  of  lands  by 
knight’s  service,  that  is,  by  the  condi- 
tion of  performing  service  on  horseback, 
(Chevalerie) , or  of  performing  some  noble 
or  military  service  to  his  lord.  When  the 
tenant  held  only  of  the  king,  the  tenure 
was  regal,  when  held  of  any  other  person, 
it  was  common,  and  was  usually  called 
escuage  or  shield-service. 

Chives,  Cives,  in  hotany,  1.  the  small 

headed  onion,  ( Allium  schcenoprasum) . 

2.  See  Stamen. 

Chlo'rai..  Liebig  has  lately  described  a 
new  chemical  substance  under  this  name. 
It  consists  of  chlorine,  carbon,  and  oxygen, 
and  maybe  called  a chloride  of  carbon.  It 
is  a limpid  colourless  liquid,  similar  in 
odour  and  appearance  to  the  oily  fluid 
which  chlorine  forms  with  olefiant  gas  ; 
but  in  density,  volatility , and  composition, 
it  is  very  different.  It  is  formed  by  pass- 
ing chlorine  into  alcohol,  from  the  first 
syllables  of  which  words  the  name  is 
formed. 

Chlo'rate,  a salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  chloric  acid  with  a salifiable  base, 
as  the  chlorate  of  potash. 

Chlo'ric  acid.  This  acid,  formerly  called 
hyp&roxymuriatic  acid,  is  a compound  of 
oxygen  and  chlorine,  in  the  proportion  of 
five  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  two  of  chlo- 
rine. It  has  no  sensible  smell,  reddens 
litmus,  and  its  solution  in  water  is  per- 
fectly colourless.  It  unites  with  the  bases 
and  forms  chlorates. 

Chlo'ric  oxide,  the  peroxide  of 
chlorine. 

Chlo'ride,  a compound,  not  acid,  of 
chlorine,  with  a base. 

Chlo'rine,  a gaseous  element  discovered 
by  Scheele  in  1770,  and  named  thus  from 
XXcoco;,  green,  on  accoimt  of  its  colour. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  suffocating  gases, 
possesses  powerful  bleaching  qualities, 
and  is  highly  valued  as  a disinfecting 
agent.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  forming 
chlorine-water,  and  is  still  more  condensed 
by  lime, forming  chloride  or  lime,  or  bleach- 
ing-powder.  Clilorini  combines  with  hy- 


drogen, forming  hydrochloric  or  muriatic 
acid.  It  unites  with  oxygen  in  various- 
proportions,  forming  the  following  list  of 
compounds: — Protoxide  of  chlorine,  3545 
chi.  -+•  8 oxy.  by  weight,  or  2 chi.  1 
oxy.  by  measure  ; peroxideof  chlorine,  35  45 
chi.  + 32  oxy.  by  wt.,  or  2 chi.  4 oxy. 
by  meas. ; chloric  acid,  35  45  chi.  + 40  oxy. 
by  wt.,  or  2 chi.  + 5 oxy.  by  meas. ; per- 
chloric acid,  35'45  chi.  -+-  56  oxy.  by  wt., 
or  2 chi.  7 oxy.  by  meas.  To  these 
compounds  some  chemists  add  a fifth, 
under  the  name  of  chlorous  acid.  Those 
compounds  of  chlorine  which  are  not 
acids,  are  termed  chlorides  and  chlorurets. 

Chlo'hiodate,  a compound  of  the  chlor- 
iodic  acid  with  a salifiable  base. 

Chlo'riodic  Acid,  a peculiar  volatile 
substance  possessing  acid  properties,  ob 
tained  by  subliming  iodine  in  a great  ex 
cess  of  chlorine. 

Chl'oris  {xha>s};,  green).  1.  The  green- 
finch, a small  bird. 2.  A genus  of  exotic 

small  plants.  Polygamia — J lonoecia.  The 
species  are  mostly  American. 

Chlo'rite,  a mineral  of  a grass  green 
colour  (x/.coo'o;),  a variety  of  talc.  Chlo 
rite  and  talc  pass,  by  insensible  gradations, 
into  each  other,  and  in  this  state  they 
supply  the  place  of  mica  in  most  of  the 
granitic  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont 
Blanc.  There  are  several  varieties. 

Chlorocarbdn'ic  Acid,  a colourless 
gas,  composed  of  1 eq.  of  chlorine,  and  1 
eq.  of  carbonic  oxide.  It  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  phosgene  gas. 

Chlorocy'anic  Acid,  an  acid  composed 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  chlorine,  and 
formerly  called  oxyprussic  acid.  It  consists 
of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  cyait- 
ogen. 

Chlorom'etrt,  the  name  given  to  the 
process  for  testing  the  discolouring  power 
of  any  combination  of  chlorine,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  commercial  articles,  the 
chlorides  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda. 

Chloroni'trous  Gas,  formed  of  equal 
volumes  of  chlorine  and  binoxide  of  ni- 
trogen. 

Chlor'ophane,  a variety  of  fluor-spar, 
found  in  Siberia,  of  a violet  colour. 
Name  from  ^o;,  green,  and  caivu, 
to  shoiv,  from  its  transmitting  only  the 
green  rays  of  light. 

CHLonorn.E'iTE,  1 a scarce  mineral  found 

Chlorofhe'ite,  j in  some  amygdaloids 
in  nodules,  from  the  size  of  a radish  seed 
to  that  of  a pea.  It  is  named  from 
green,  and  < paio;,  black,  because  its  colour 
is  green  when  newly  broken,  but  it  speed- 
ily becomes  black. 

Culoro'sis.  1.  In  medicine,  the  green 
sickness  (xhcc^of,  green),  a disease  which 
principally  affects  young  unmarried  fe- 
males.  2.  In  botany,  constitutional 

debility,  the  plant  being  pale,  weak,  and 
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slender ; supposed  to  arise  from  the  want 
of  sufficient  light. 

Cbloroxal'ic  Acid,  a compound  ob- 
tained by  exposing  acetic  acid  and^chlorine 
to  bright  sunshine.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a compound  of  1 of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  1 of  oxalic  acid. 

Chlorurkts,  compounds  of  chlorine. 

Cho'anite,  a zoophyte  of  the  chalk- 
formation,  called  the  petrified  sea-ane- 
mone by  lapidaries  : it  bears  a close 
resemblance  to  the  recent  Alcyonia. 
Named  from  youvr,,  a funnel,  in  allusion 
to  its  shape,  which  is  sub-cylindrical, 
with  root-like  processes,  and  having  a 
cavity  or  sac.  which  is  deep  and  small  in 
comparison  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal. 

Chock,  in  marine  language,  a kind  of 
wedge,  for  confining  a cask  or  other  body 
to  prevent  it  from  moving.  The  chocks  of 
the  rudder  are  pieces  of  timber  kept  in 
readiness  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  rudder 
in  case  of  an  accident,  &c.  In  the  con- 
struction of  framing  a chock  is  an  angular, 
commonly  a triangular  shaped  piece, 
checked  into  the  ends  of  the  two  pieces, 
to  be  joined  and  fastened  by  treenails  to 
the  ends  forming  the  joint.  See  Coak. 

Choc'olate,  an  article  of  diet  prepared 
from  the  cacao-nut,  and  thus  named,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Alston,  from  two  Indian 
words,  choco,  sound,  and  atte,  water,  be- 
cause of  the  noise  made  in  its  preparation. 
To  prepare  it,  the  nuts  are  first  roasted 
like  coffee ; and  being  next  reduced  to 
powder,  and  mixed  with  water,  the  paste 
s put  into  moulds  of  the  desired  shape, 
tt  speedily  hardens,  and  is  then  taken 
>ut,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  sent  to  mar- 
ket. This  alimentary  preparation  was 
irst  used  in  Mexico,  from  which  country 
he  Spaniards  introduced  it  into  Europe 
n the  year  1520.  It  was  by  them  long 
.ept  a secret  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  proper  flavouring  admixture  is  va- 
lilla,  but  cinnamon  and  cloves  are  more 
ommonly  used  because  of  their  compa- 
ative  cheapness.  See  Cacao. 

Choir  (x'^og).  In  architecture,  the  part 
f a church  in  which  the  choristers  sing 
ivine  service. 

Choke'-damp,  a name  given  by  miners 
o all  irrespirable  gases,  especially  car- 
onic  acid  gas. 

Chole'dochcs  (%o\vi,  and  , I 

eceive) : one  of  the  ducts  of  the  liver  is 
ailed  the  ductus  communis  choledochus. 

Choi/era,  a word  derived,  according  to 
lelsus,  from  £oX'/j,  bile,  and  (in,  to  flow, 
aus  signifying  a flow  of  bile ; according 
) Alexander  of  Tralles,  it  is  derived 
rom  gso/,y, , the  intestine,  and  «sai,  to  flow, 
ignifying  intestinal  fluid ; others  again 
erive  it  simply  from  bile.  The 

ame  cholera  is  now  applied  to  two  dis- 
ases  utterly  dissimilar,  viz.,  to  a com- 


mon bilious  disease  long  known  in  this 
and  most  other  countries,  and  to  a malig- 
nant disease  of  recent  origin  which  com- 
menced in  Hindustan,  and  has  since 
diffused  itself  epidemically  in  various 
directions.  The  first  is  usually  called 
common,  and  here  British  cholera,  and  the 
second  is  malignant,  Asiatic,  blue,  and 
pestilential  cholera,  or  cholera  morbus. 

Cholester'ic  Acid.  When  cholestorine 
is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  a peculiar  acid 
is  formed  called  the  cholesteric.  It  is  in 
crystals  of  a yellowish  white  colour,  little 
soluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  so  in 
boiling  alcohol. 

Choles'terine,  a pearly  subs!  ance  found 
abundantly  in  human  biliary  calculi, 
whence  its  name,  from  bile, | and 

/rngyog,  solid. 

Casoli  am'eic,  a verse  having  an  iambic 
foot  in  the  fifth  place,  and  a spondee  in 
the  sixth  or  last.  The  word  is  %uhbs, 
(claudus'; , and  iambic  (q.v.). 

Chondril'ea,  the  gum-succory.  A ge- 
gus  of  perennial  plants.  Syngenesia — 
Poly,  cequalis.  Name  from  yjjddgov  a grain 
of  corn,  and  so  called  because  it  emits 
small  particles  of  gum-like  grains. 

Chondrol'ogt,  a description  of  the  car- 
tilages of  the  human  body,  and 

X*yog- 

Chon'dro-pjiaryng;e'us,  a muscle  so 
named  from  and  <pocqwy£,,  because 

it  rises  in  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
tongue,  and  is  inserted  in  the  pharynx. 

Chondro-pterv'git,  a class  of  fishes  di- 
vided into  two  orders,  Chondropterygii 
branchiis  liberis,  and  Chondropterygii 
branchiis  fixis.  The  skeleton  of  these 
fishes  is  essentially  cartilaginous ; hence 
the  name  from  cartilage,  and 

frvigov , a fin,  that  is  cartilaginous-finned. 
The  sturgeon  and  shark  are  examples  of 
this  class,  and  of  the  orders  composing  it. 

Choragic  Monument,  %oqog.  In  Gre- 
cian architecture,  a monument  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Choragus  who  gained  the 
prize  by  the  exhibition  of  the  best  musi- 
cal or  theatrical  entertainment  at  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus. 

Chord,  Lat.  chorda,  an  intestine  of 
which  strings  were  made.  In  music,  1. 

The  string  of  a musical  instrument. 

2.  The  union  of  two  or  more  sounds, 
forming  an  entire  harmony;  as  a third, 
fifth,  and  eighth,  which  are  perfect  chords. 
The  fourth  and  sixth  are  imperfect  chords. 
In  geometry,  the  right  line  wliich  joins 
the  two  ends  of  an  arc. 

Chore'a,  St.  Titus’s  dance,  xo^pg,  a 
dance.  A disease  which  chiefly  attacks 
young  peopleof  weakly  constitution,  and 
which  manifests  itself  in  convulsive  mo- 
tions of  the  limbs,  occasioning  strange 
and  invcluntary  gesticulations. 
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Chor'epis'copi,  yuoa,,  a country  place, 
and  iT i effort o;,  abishop.  Country  bishops, 
■who  were  anciently  appointed  to  rural 
districts. 

Chobiam'bus.  In  poetry,  a foot  of  four 
syllables,  being  a trochee  and 

iambus  united. 

Cho'rion.  The  external  or  involving 
membrane  of  the  foetus  is  thus  named, 
from  £0£/oy,  meaning  protection. 

Chorog'raphy,  xo°x’  a district,  and 
yocKfu,  I describe.  The  description  of  a 
district,  in  contradistinction  to  geography 
and  topography. 

Cho  roid,  resembling  the  chorion.  Ap- 
plied to  the  second  tunic  of  the  eye,  lying 
immediately  under  the  sclerotica ; and  to 
a plexus  of  blood-vessels  situated  in  the 
lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Cho'rus,  x^0’-  hand  of  singers  and 
dancers,  who  performed  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  particularly  Bacchus.  In  modern 
times,  it  signifies  the  joint  performance 
of  music  by  the  whole  orchestra. 

Chow'der-beer,  a drink  prepared  by 
boiling  black  spruce  in  water,  and  adding 
molasses  to  the  liquor  obtained. 

Chrematis'tics,  wealth,  the 

science  of  wealth.  A continental  appel- 
lation. 

Chrestom'athy,  , useful,  and 

[ActvGavco,  I learn.  Applied  to  books  of 
extracts,  chosen  with  a view  to  utility. 

Chrism,  an  oil  consecrated  by  the 
priests  of  the  Greek  and  Homan  Churches, 
upon  Holy  Thursday,  to  be  used  in  the 
administration  of  baptism,  confirmation, 
extreme  unction,  &c. 

Christendom  comprehends  all  realms 
under  Christian  sovereigns  and  institu- 
tions. 

Christian  Knowledge,  Society  for 
promoting,  founded  in  the  year  1699.  It 
has  circulated  vast  quantities  of  the  Bible 
and  Testament.,  and  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  It  is  a powerful  engine  of 
the  Established  Church. 

Chroas'taces,  from  x?0X’  colour.  A 
name  for  all  those  gems  which  reflect 
different  colours  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent positions. 

Chro'mate,  a salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  chromic  acid  with  a salifiable 
base. 

Chromat'ic,  music  which  proceeds  by 
several  consecutive  semitones. 

Chromat'ics,  the  science  of  colours, 
chroma,  colour.  That  part  of  optics  which 
explains  the  relations  of  light  and  colours. 

Chrome.  See  Chromium. 

Chrome-iron  Ore,  a native  chromate 
of  iron,  or  rather  a mixture  of  the  oxides 
of  chromium  and  iron.  Its  chief  use  is  in 
the  manufacture  of  ehromate  of  potash. 

Chrok'ic  Acid.  A red  or  orange  co- 


loured powder,  of  a peculiar  rough, 
metallic  taste,  is  extracted  from  the  red 
lead-ore  of  Siberia,  by  treating  it  with 
potash,  and  separating  the  alkali.  This 
powder  is  soluble  in  water,  and  crystal- 
lises into  longish  prisms  of  a ruby  red 
colour.  This  is  chromic  acid. 

Chro'mium,  a metal  thus  named,  from 
X^o/ua,  colour,  because  it  is  remarkable 
for  giving  colour  to  its  combinations.  Its 
principal  ore  is  the  red  lead  ore  of  Siberia, 
which  is  a chromate  of  lead.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  from  chrome-iron  ore. 

Chro'nogram,  from  xzcv6>’  time,  and 
ye ot. fjs.ua,  a letter.  An  inscription  in 
which  a date  is  given  in  letters  instead  of 
figures. 

Chronol’ogy,  from  x?ovo=>  l‘me>  and 
Koya,  discourse.  The  science  of  time; 
the  method  of  computing  it,  by  marking 
it  off  into  portions,  with  appropriate 
names,  and  arranging  the  events  and 
occurrences  of  history  in  conformable 
sequent  order. 

Chronom'eter,  from  x?ovo^’  time,  and 
measure.  Any  instrument  that 
measures  time  exactly.  Many  machines 
for  this  purpose  have  been  invented  under 
the  name  of  chronometers. 

Chrysalis.  ’X.cuira.Xi;.  The  middle 
state  in  which  all  lepidopterous  and  most 
other  insects  remain  for  some  time,  be- 
tween the  caterpillar  form  and  their  ap- 
pearance as  perfect  insects.  See  Cater- 
pillar. 

Chrysanthemum,  a genus  of  plants  of 
many  species,  mostly  perennials.  Stynge- 
ncsia  — Polygamia.  Name  from 
gold,  and  avOiuov,  a flower.  The  sun- 
flower or  marigold ; great  ox-eye  daisy  or 
maudlin- wort ; golden  lotus,  &c.,  are 
species. 

Chry'sober'yl,  from  x^o'o;,  gold,  and 
fir^Chhiov,  a gem  ; a mineral ; the  cymo- 
phane  of  HaUy,  and  chrysopal  of  Dela- 
metherie.  Colour,  asparagus  green ; 
lustre,  vitreous;  fracture,  conchoidal; 
semitransparent , scratches  quartz.  Sp. 
gr.  3 8.  Found  in  Ceylon,  in  the  Brazils, 
and  Siberia. 

Chr  y’soche'oris,  from  x%u<ro; , gold , and 
yju,  to  shed.  A genus  of  insectivorous 
mammalia,  whose  mode  of  life  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  moles.  Type  the  golden 
mole  (C.  Asia  tints),  smallerthan  the  Euro- 
pean mole,  and  the  only  quadruped  that 
presents  any  appearance  of  those  splen- 
did metallic  tints  which  adorn  so  many 
birds,  fishes,  and  Insects.  Its  fur  is  green, 
changing  to  a copper  or  bronze. 

CnRv'soco'MA,  the  Golden-locks,  a genus 
of  plants  (exotic).  Syngenesia  — Foty. 
tcqualis.  Name  from  x^tr0!’  R0'f*’  an“ 
xiui,  hair,  in  allusion  to  its  golden-hair 
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ike  appearance.  The  Achilles  millefolium 
las  also  been  called  by  this  name. 

Chrysog'raph  y,  xgv?of,  gold,  and 
/^capai,  I write.  The  art  of  writing  in 
etters  of  gold. 

Chrys'olite,  from  xgvero;,  gold,  and 
u So;,  a stone ; a mineral,  the  Peridot  of 
daiiy,  and  Krisolith  and  Olivin  of  Wer- 
ler.  * Chrysolite  is  of  a green  colour,  in- 
'lined  to  yellow  ; its  texture  is  foliate 
md  fracture  conchoidal.  It  causes  double 
•efraction,  and  loses  its  transparency 
vhen  heated  to  150°  Fah.,  and  becomes 
lark  grey.  The  chrysolites  of  commerce 
ome  from  Upper  Egypt,  the  Brazils,  Cey- 
on,  and  Bohemia.  The  stone  consists  of 
magnesia  and  silica,  coloured  with  oxide 
if  iron. 

Chrysol'ogt,  %cvo"o;,  gold,  and  "Kayos, 
liscourse.  A continental  term  applied  to 
:hat  part  of  political  economy  which  re- 
ntes to  the  production  of  wealth. 

Chrys'oprase,  from  xgutro;,  gold,  and 
redceroy,  a leek.  A precious  stone  of  a 
eek-green  colour.  It  is  a variety  of  eal- 
tedony,  and  owes  its  colour  to  the  pre- 
ence  of  nickel  and  iron  in  small  quanti- 
ies.  Found  chiefly  in  Silesia. 

CHCiqa  river  fish,  a species  of  cyprinus, 
ailed  also  the  chevcn.  Named  from  the 
ize  of  its  head. 

Chuck  (for  a turning-lathe),  an  appen- 
age  to  flic  any  material  for  the  purpose 
f turning  it  into  any  determinate  form, 
'he  term  therefore  includes  all  those 
iols  which  serve  to  connect  the  mate- 
al  to  be  operated  upon  to  the  mandril 
f the  lathe.  Those  which  are  capable  only 
r communicating  a motion  round  a de- 
■rminate  axis,  such  as  they  themselves 
:ceive,  are  called  simple  chucks.  Those 
tain  which  are  of  such  a character  that 
le  axis  of  the  work  can  be  changed  at 
easure,  so  as  to  throw  the  centre  of 
otion  to  any  point,  and  make  the  work 
volve  round  any  axis,  form  a large 
iss  of  complicated  chucks  which  are 
dividualised  by  particular  names,  as 
centric  chucks,  oval  chucks,  segment, 
gine,  geometric  chuck,  &c.,  according 
the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are 
ited. 

Chu'nam,  the  name  given  in  India  to 
ne  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  shells. 
Chyaz'ic  Acid,  a name  of  hydrocyanic 
prussic  acid,  formed  of  the  initial 
ters  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  azote. 
Chyle,  from  juice  ; the  milk- 

e liquor  observed,  some  hours  after 
ting,  in  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  me- 
itcry,  and  in  the  thoracic  duct.  It  is 
larated  by  digestion  from  the  chyme, 
d is  that  fluid  substance  from  which 
; blood  is  formed. 

Ihtufica'tioh,  from  chylus  and  fio  to 


become ; the  process  carried  on  in  the 
small  intestines,  and  principally  in  the 
duodenum,  by  which  the  chyle  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  chyme. 

Chy'lopoet'ic,  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  chyle — yvKo;  and  rronai,  to  make. 

Chyme,  from  %vpco(,  humour  or  juice  ; 
the  indigested  mass  of  food  from  which 
the  chyle  is  prepared. 

Chymifica'tion,  from  chymus  and_/?o,  to 
make ; the  conversion  of  food  into  chyme. 

Cibo'rium,  In  architecture, 

an  insulated  erection,  opening  on  each  side 
with  arches,  and  having  a dome,  of  a cup 
form,  carried  by  four  columns.  It  also 
denotes  the  case  which  contains  the  Host. 

Cica  da,  the  frog-hopper , balm-cricket,  or 
flea-locust.  A genus  of  hemipterous  in- 
sects of  many  species.  They  live  on 
trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  they  suck  the 
juices.  Name  from  xtxzo;  or  y,)x.  ct'hcoi. 
Plentiful  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Cicada'ri^,  a family  of  hemipterous 
insects,  of  which  the  genus  Cicada  is  the 
type. 

Cicat'rtcle,  Lat.  cicatricula,  from  cica- 
trix; the  germinating  or  fcetal  point  in 
the  embryo  of  a seed  or  yelk  of  an  egg. 

Cic'ELY,a  popular  name,  common  to  all 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Scandix,  but  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  S.  odorala,  or  Great 
Chervil.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
species  of  Chesrophyllvm. 

Ci'cer,  the  vetch  or  chick-pea ; a genus 
of  one  species.  Diadelphia — Dccandria. 
“ Cicer  nomen  habet  d forma,  qua:  orbicu- 
laris, ut  plerumque  in  leguminibus.”  The 
Cicerones  took  their  name  from  this  pulse, 
as  the  Piso?ies  did  from  the  pisum  or  pea, 
and  the  Lentuli  from  the  lens  or  lentil. 

Cicero'ne  (Ital.)  Any  individual  who 
acts  as  a guide. 

Cicho'rium,  the  succory  or  endive;  a 
genus  of  plants.  Syngenesia — Polyg.  ceqtia- 
lis.  British  type  a,  perennial.  Name,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  is  of  Egyptian  origin, 
written  Ki%o%ttov  and  xixogiov. 

Cichory,  the  cichoriurn  intybus  or  wild 
succory. 

Cicinde'la,  the  glow-worm  ; from  can- 
dela, a candle.  Order,  Coleoptera — Penta- 
mera  ; family,  Carnivora,  Cuv. 

Cicindele'tje,  a tribe  of  carnivorous 
coleoptera,  comprising  the  genus  Cicin- 
dela,  Lin.,  now  divided  into  various  sub- 
genera, as  Cicindela,  Marticora,  Meya- 
cephala,  &c. 

Cicis'beo  (Ital.).  Synonymous  with 
cavalier  servente,  and  applied  to  a class  of 
persons  in  Italy  who  attend  on  married 
ladies  with  all  the  respect  and  devotion 
of  lovers. 

Cico'wia,  a genus  of  birds,  the  Stork,  of 
which  there  are  several  species.  Order, 
Orallatorice ; family,  Cultrirostrcs.  Nam* 
of  doubtful  origin. 
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Cicu'ta,  the  ivater-hemlock  and  cow-bane ; 
a genus,  Pctandria — Pigynia.  Name,  the 
Latin  word  for  hemlock,  and  also  for  a 
shepherd’s  pipe,  made  of  the  hollow  stalks 
of  hemlock. 

Cid,  Arab.,  seid,  lord.  The  name  ofan 
epic  poem  of  the  Spaniards,  celebrating 
the  exploits  of  their  hero,  Roderigo  Diaz, 
Count  of  Bivar. 

Cid'aris,  a family  of  echinites  charac- 
terised by  their  hemispherical  form,  and 
named  from  xirSacoa; , the  cap  of  state  worn 
by  the  ancient  Persian  kings,  which  they 
were  supposed  to  resemble.  From  other 
characters,  derived  from  their  spines, 
they  have  obtained  the  names  of  sea- 
urchins,  sea-hedgehogs,  sea-thistles,  &c., 
and  those  in  a fossil  state  have  obtained 
many  fanciful  names  expressive  of  their 
supposed  origin,  as  ombria,  from  otxjieo;, 
heavy  rain,  from  the  notion  that  they  fell 
in  a heavy  shower  of  rain ; brontia,  from 
fieovrr,,  thunder,  from  an  idea  that  they 
were  thrown  to  the  earth  by  thunder; 
ceraunii  lapides,  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  generated  by  lightning;  che- 
lonites,  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
shells  of  the  tortoise;  and  ova  anguina, 
from  the  notion  that  they  were  the  eggs 
of  serpents. 

Cil'ery,  ornaments  of  foliage  and  dra- 
pery on  the  heads  of  architectural  columns. 

Ci'lia,  Lat.  plural  of  cilium,  the  hair  of 
the  eye-brows ; the  eye-lashes. — In  botany, 
a species  of  pubescence  which  consists  of 
hairs  on  the  margin  of  a leaf  or  petal, 
giving  it  a fringed  appearance. — In 
zoology , the  hair-like  organs  of  motion  in 
the  radiated  animals.  The  cilia  resemble 
very  minute  hairs,  and  are  only  visible 
with  the  microscope. 

Cima,  xvfj-a,-  In  architecture,  a mould- 
ing which  is  generally  the  upper  one  of  a 
cornice.  It  is  called  by  workmen  an  ogee 
(OG),  being  an  undulating  ornament. 

Cimbia.  In  architecture,  a list,  string, 
fillet,  or  cincture. 

Ci'mex,  the  generic  name  of  the  wall- 
louse  or  bug,  from  xiifxai,  to  inhabit. 
Order  Hemiptcra,  family  Geocorisa,  Cuv. 
This  genus,  of  which  our  common  bed-bug 
is  a too  familiar  example,  is  now  divided 
into  upwards  of  forty  subgenera. 

Cimo'lian  Earth.  \ Fullers’  earth.  It  is 

Cim'olite.  i of  a greyish  white 

colour,  and  consists  of  alumina,  silex, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  water.  It  is  named 
from  Cimolus,  an  island  in  the  Cretan  sea. 

CiN'AROCEPHALib-E,  a natural  family  of 
plants, named  from  xivocqa,  an  artichoke, 
and  xitpahn,  a head,  in  allusion  to  the 
shape  of  their  inflorescence,  as  the  thistle, 
burdock,  blue-bottle,  &c. 

Cincho'na.  1.  The  Cinchona  or  Peru- 
vian bark  tree.  Fentandria — Monogynia 


2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  se- 
veral kinds  of  Peruvian  barks.  The  trees 
which  afford  these  barks  grow  wiid  in 
the  hilly  parts  of  Peru : whence  the  name 
Peruvian.  The  name  Cinchona  is  derived 
from  the  circumstance  that,  among  the 
earliest  cures  effected  by  this  medicine 
was,  in  1G38,  that  of  the  Spanish  viceroy’s 
lady,  the  Countess  del  Cinchon,  at  Lima, 
when  it  came  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
Cortex,  cinchona,  and  Pulvis  comitissa.  On 
the  recovery  of  the  Countess,  she  distri- 
buted a large  quantity  of  the  bark  to 
the  Jesuits,  in  whose  hands  it  acquired 
great  celebrity,  and  by  them  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  whereby  it  acquired 
the  name  of  Cortex  jesuiticus,  or  Jesuit's 
bark.  See  Bark. 

Cinch'onink,  the  salifiable  base  or  al- 
kali obtained  from  the  Cinchona,  conda- 
mina,  or  gray  Peruvian  bark,  as  quinine  is 
from  the  yellow  bark  ( Cinchona  cordifolia). 

Cincina'ceje,  Cinchona  the  type ; a 
natural  order  of  shrubby  or  arborescent 
exogens. 

Ci.nc'tcre,  Lat.  cinctura.  The  circular 
concavity  near  the  head  or  base  of  a 
column ; from  cingo,  to  surround.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  girths 
or  ferrules  anciently  used  to  strengthen 
wooden  columns. 

Cin'nabar,  the  native  red  sulphuret  of 
mercury,  named  from  Arabic,  kennabar. 
It  is  the  most  prolific  ore  of  mercury,  and 
occurs  in  veins,  surrounded  by  a black 
clay,  and  associated  with  native  quick- 
silver, amalgam  with  iron-ore,  lead- 
glance,  blende,  copper-ore,  and  sometimes 
gold.  That  of  Almaden,  in  Spain,  is  said 
to  be  the  richest.  The  artificial  red  sul- 
phuret of  mercury,  or  factitious  cinnabar, 
is  called  in  commerce  vermilion. 

Cin'namon,  xlvvcciM/v.  The  bark  of  the 
cinnamon-tree  ( Lauras  cinnamomum),  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  grows  in  great 
abundance  ; it  is  also  found  in  Cochin- 
China.  It  is  thin,  light-yellow  in  colour, 
smooth,  and  shining ; has  an  agreeable; 
warm,  aromatic  flavour,  and  a mild, 
sweetish  taste.  Cassia  barks  are  often 
mixed  with  cinnamon : these  are  thick, 
brown  in  colour,  and  pungent  to  the 
taste. 

Cin'n amon -stoke,  a hyacinth-red  va- 
riety of  the  dodecahedral  garnet,  called 
also  Essonite.  The  finest  specimens  are 
brought  from  Ceylon. 

Cinuue  Ports,  or  Five  Ports.  The 
seaport  towns  of  Dover,  Sandwich,  Hast- 
ings, Hvthe,  and  Romney ; to  which 
three  others  were  afterwards  added,  viz. 
"VVinchilsea,  Rye,  and  Seaford.  These 
towns  possess  peculiar  privileges,  and  are 
under  the  government  of  a lord- warden. 

Ci'pher,  from  an  Arabic  word  mean- 
ing empty  : the  arithmetical  character  0 
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The  name  has  also  been  given  to  an  ad- 
mixture of  letters,  as  the  initials  of  a 
name,  engraved  on  a seal,  plate,  &c  , so 
as  to  have  an  enigmatical  appearance. 
These  are  plentiful  on  ancient  tombs, 
gravestones,  &c.  It  has  also  been  used  as 
the  name  of  a disguised  manner  of 
writing,  wherein  such  arbitrary  charac- 
ters are  made  use  of  as  may  be  agreed  on 
by  two  or  more  persons  corresponding,  to 
stand  for  letters  or  words,  and  which  cha- 
racters are  supposed  to  be  understood 
only  by  the  persons  agreeing  to  use  them. 
This  kind  of  writing  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  times  of  war,  to  conceal 
from  the  enemy  the  facts  contained  in 
any  letters  which  they  might  intercept. 
This  mode  of  writing  gave  rise  to  another 
art,  that  of  deciphering,  or  reading  letters 
written  in  cipher ; and  hence,  also,  the 
word  cipher  came  to  signify  the  key  to 
unravel  the  characters  of  cipher-writing. 

Cip'olin  , an  Italian  marble,  containing 
a slight  admixture  of  quartz  and  oxide 
of  iron.  Its  colour  is  green,  with  white 
zones.  Name  from  Ital.cipollina,  ashalot. 

Ciprin'd.®,  the  carp  family  of  fishes. 
Type,  Cyprindus,  Lin. ; Order,  Malacopte- 
rygii  abdominales,  Cuv. ; Genera,  Cyprin- 
dus, Lin. ; Cobitis,  Lin. ; Anableps,  Blum. 

Circ-ea,  the  Enchanter’s  Nightshade,  a 
genus  of  British  perennial  plants.  Dian- 
dria — Monogynia.  Name  from  Circe,  an 
enchantress,  supposed  to  have  used  it  in 
her  magical  operations. 

Cir'cle,  Lat.  circulus,  from  circus.  A 
geometrical  figure  coutained  under  one 
line  called  the  circumference ; and  is 
such,  that  all  straight  lines  drawn  from  a 
certain  point  within  the  figure  called  the 
centre,  to  the  circumference,  are  equal  to 
one  another.  Thus,  in  the  figure,  AB  = 
AC  = AD.  These  are  called  radii  of  the 
circle,  of  which  the  line  BD,  passing 
through  the  centre,  is  the  diameter. 
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The  diameter  of  a circle  is  to  its  circum- 
ference nearly  as  1 to  3,  more  nearly  as  7 
to  22,  more  nearly  as  10G  to  333,  more 
nearly  as  113  to  355,  more  nearly  as  1702 
to  5317,  &c. ; or,  taking  the  diameter  as  1, 
the  circumference  is 

•xi'-i+H  + i-A+A-fc) 

Circle  of  curvature;  that  circle  the  curva- 
ture of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  any 


curve  at  a certain  point ; called  also  the 

circle  of  equi-curvature. Circles  of  the 

sphere;  such  circles  as  cut  the  mundane 
sphere,  and  have  their  circumference  on 
its  surface.  They  are  either  moveable  or 
fixed.  The  first  are  those  whose  peri- 
pheries are  in  the  moveable  surface,  and 
which  therefore  revolve  with  its  diurnal 
motion,  as  the  meridians,  &c. ; the  latter 
have  their  peripheries  in  the  moveable 
surface,  and  do  not  revolve , as  the  ecliptic, 
equator,  and  its  parallels.  The  circles  of  the 
sphere  are,  besides,  either  great  or  little: 
a great  circle  divides  it  into  two  hemi- 
spheres, having  the  same  centre  and  dia- 
meter with  it  as  the  horizon : a little  or 
less  circle  divides  the  sphere  into  two 
unequal  parts,  having  neither  the  same 
centre  nor  diameter  with  it  as  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude. Circles  of  Altitude.  See 

Almucantar. Circles  of  declination; 

great  circles  intersecting  each  other  in 
the  poles  of  the  world. Circles  of  excur- 

sion ; circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  and  at 
such  a distance  from  it  (usually  10°)  as 
that  the  excursions  of  the  planets  towards 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  may  be  within 

them. Circle  of  illumination ; a circle 

passing  through  the  centre  of  a planet 
perpendicular  to  a line  drawn  from  the 
sun  to  the  respective  body.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  separate  the  illumined  part  from 
the  unillumined  part,  which  it  does  near]  y . 

Circles  of  latitude ; great  circles, 

called  also  secondaries  of  the  ecliptic,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
passing  through  the  poles  thereof,  and 
through  every  star  and  planet.  They  are 
so  called  because  they  serve  to  measure 
the  latitude  of  the  stars,  such  latitude 
being  simply  the  arc  of  one  of  the  circles 
intercepted  between  the  star  and  the 

ecliptic. Circles  of  longitude  ; several 

lesser  circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  dimi- 
nishing in  proportion  as  they  recede  from 
it : on  these  arcs  the  longitude  of  the  stars 
is  reckoned. Circle  of  perpetual  appa- 

rition ; one  of  the  lesser  circles  parallel 
to  the  equator,  described  by  any  point  of 
the  sphere  touching  the  northern  point  of 
the  horizon,  and  carried  about  with  the 
diurnal  motion.  All  the  stars  within  this 

circle  never  set. Circle  of  perpetual 

occultation ; a lesser  circle  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  containing  all  those  stars 
which  never  appear  in  our  hemisphere. 
The  stars  situated  between  the  circles  of 
perpetual  apparition  and  perpetual  occul- 
tation, alternately  rise  and  set  at  certain 
times. 

Circuit,  from  Lat.  circum,  round.  The 
journey  or  progress  which  the  judges  take 
twice  every  year  through  the  counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  to  hold  courts  and 
administer  justice.  Thus  England  is  di- 
vided into  six  circuits — the  Home  Circuit, 
Norfolk  Circuit,  Midland  Circuit,  Oxford 
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Circuit,  Western  Circuit,  and  Northern 
Circuit.  In  Wales  there  are  two  circuits 
—the  North  and  South  In  Scotland 
there  are  three — the  Southern,  Western, 
and  Northern. 

Circuity.  In  law,  a longer  course  of 
proceeding  than  is  necessary  to  recover 
the  thing  sued  for. 

Cir'cular,  an  advertising  letter.  A cir- 
cular is  printed  with  a fly-leaf,  a bill  has 
no  fly-leaf.  When  a circular  is  very  small 
it  is  called  a card. 

Circular  Instruments.  All  instru- 
ments for  measuring  angles,  in  which  the 
quadration  extends  round  the  whole  cir- 
cumference, from  0°  to  360°. 

Circular  Numbers,  numbers  whose 
powers  terminate  in  the  roots.  Thus,  all 
the  powers  of  5 terminate  in  5. 

Circular  Parts.  The  name  given  by 
I.ord  Napier  to  a proposition  invented  by 
him,  which  gives  all  the  relations  of  the 
parts  of  a right-angled  spherical  triangle. 

Circular  Sailing,  the  method  of 
moving  or  sailing  a ship  upon  a great 
circle  of  the  globe.  , 

Circulate.  In  arithmetic,  a circulating 
decimal  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Circulating  Decimals,  called  also  re- 
curring decimals,  are  such  as  consist  in  a 
repetition  of  the  same  figures,  as  ’656565, 
&c.  When  the  circulation  consists  of  the 
same  figure  repeated,  the  decimal  is  called 
a simple  circulate,  as  ’333,  &c. ; when  the 
period  of  circulation  consists  of  more  than 
one  figure,  it  is  called  a compound  circu- 
late, as  1231 23123,  &c. 

Circulation  [of  the  blood),  the  natural 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  living  animal, 
whereby  it  is  alternately  sent  by  the 
action  of  the  heart  through  the  arteries 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  returned  to 
the  heart  through  the  veins. 

Circumferen'tor,  an  instrument  used 
by  surveyors  in  taking  angles.  It  consists 
of  a brass  index  and  circle,  all  of  a piece ; 
on  the  circle  is  a compass,  the  meridian 
line  of  which  answers  to  the  middle  of 
the  breadth  of  the  index.  There  are  also 
two  sights  to  screw  on  and  slide  up  and 
down  the  index ; also  a spangle  and  socket 
screwed  on  the  back  part  of  the  circle,  to 
put  the  head  of  the  staff  in. 

Circumpo'lar  Stars,  are  those  stars 
situated  so  near  the  north  pole  of  the 
heavens  as  to  revolve  round  it  without 
setting. 

Circumscri'bed  Figure.  In  geometry, 
a figure  drawn  about  another  figure  so  as 
to  touch  it  on  every  side. 

Circumscribed  Hyperbola,  one  of 
Newton’s  hyperbolas  of  the  second  order, 
■which  cuts  its  asymptotes,  and  contains 
the  part  cut  off  within  itself. 

Circumstan'tial  Evidence..  In  law, 
that  evidence  which  is  obtained  from 
circumstances  which  usually  attend  facts 


of  a particular  nature,  from  which  arise* 
presumption. 

Circumvalla'tion,  from  circumcallo,  to 
wall  round  ; the  surrounding  of  trenches 
with  a wall  or  rampart;  also  the  rampart 
or  fortification  surrounding  a besieged 
place. — This  word  denotes  properly  the 
wall  or  rampart  thrown  up,  but  as  tha 
rampart  is  formed  by  entrenching,  and 
the  trench  makes  a part  of  the  fortifica- 
tion, the  term  is  applied  to  both. 

Cir'cus.  1.  In  antiquity,  a large  oval 
building  for  the  exhibition  of  popular 
games  and  shows : that  of  Maximus  was 

nearly  a mile  in  circumference. 2.  In 

modern  times,  a circular  inclosure  for  the 
exhibition  of  feats  of  horsemanship. 

Cirrhop'oda,  the  sixth  class  of  Mollusca 
in  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier.  Named 
from  cirrhus,  and  nrou;-  The  cirrhophods 
are  almost  always  inclosed  in  multivalve 
shells,  secreted  from  the  outer  surface  of 
a fleshy,  thin,  enveloping  mantle,  and 
are  attached  to  submarine  bodies  either 
by  their  base  or  by  a fleshy  tubular  pe- 
duncle. The  position  of  the  animal  in  the 
shell,  is  such  that  the  mouth  is  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  cirri  near  the  orifice. 

Cir'rhus,  Eat.  cirrus,  a tendril.  Ap- 
plied to  describe  the  apices  of  bodies, 
which  are  terminated  by  a spiral  append- 
age. 

Cir'rus,  Eat.  from  xigu,  a horn.  1.  In 
botany,  a clasper  or  tendril:  one  of  the 

fulcra  or  props  of  plants. 2.  In  concho- 

logy,  a genus  of  fossil  spiral  shells  of  the 
chalk  deposit. 

Cis'soid,  in  the  higher  geometry,  a curve 
line  of  the  second  order,  invented  by 
Diodes,  an  ancient  Greek  geometrician, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  two  continued 
mean  proportionals  between  two  other 
given  lines;  and  named  by  him  from 
xunros,  ivy,  and  ulo;,  like. 

Cist,  xitrrvi,  a chest.  In  architecture,  a 
chest  or  basket. 

Cista'ce.e,  Cistus  the  type.  A natural 
order  of  shrubby  or  herbaceous  Exogens, 
inhabiting  the  South  of  Europe  and  North 
America. 

Cis'tvaen,  a stone  receptacle  often  found 
in  barrows,  containing  the  bones  of  per- 
sons interred  there.  Some  of  them  are 
not  sepulchral. 

Cis'tus,  xta-To;-  A genus  of  plants. 
Polyandria  — Monogynia.  Rock  rose 
species  numerous,  mostly  evergreens, 
shrubs:  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Cita'tion,  from  cito,  to  cite.  Citation  in 
ecclesiastical  courts  is  the  same  with 
summons  in  civil  courts. 

Cith'ern,  Eat.  cithara,  Gr.  %i8oi%et-  An 
ancient  musical  instrument  somewhat 
resembling  the  guitar.  The  precise  fori* 
is  not  well  known. 
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Citharex'ylum,  a genus  of  plants. 
Didynamia — Angiospennia.  Fiddle- wood. 
There  are  five  species,  natives  of  the 'West 
Indies  and  warmer  parts  of  America, 
where  they  grow  to  large  trees.  Name 
from  zi8<x,%cc,  a harp,  or  a fiddle,  and  $0hc,v, 
wood  : the  wood  being  particularly  adapt- 
ed for  stringed  musical  instruments. 

Cit'rate,  a salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  citric  acid  with  a salifiable  base. 

Cit'ric  Acid,  the  acid  of  lemons.  Ci- 
trus, a lemon. 

Cit'ron,  an  agreeable  fruit,  the  produce 
of  the  Citrus  It  omnium,  extensively  culti- 
vated at  Madeira.  It  is  a native  of  Asia. 
It  differs  from  the  lemon  in  being  less 
acid. 

Cit'rus.  A genus  of  plants. 

Polyadelphia — Yolyandria.  This  genus 

comprises  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  ber- 
gamotte,  lime,  and  other  trees.  Warm 
climates. 

City,  Lat.  civitas.  A borough  or  town 
corporate,  which  is  or  has  been  the  seat 
of  a bishop,  or  the  capital  of  his  see:  it 
differs  in  no  other  respect  from  another 
borough. 

Civet,  an  unctuous  perfume  taken  from 
the  civet-cat.  It  is  worth,  when  genuine, 
from  30s.  to  40s.  an  ounce. 

Civet-cat,  or  Civet.  This  name  is 
common  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus 
Viverra,  but  especially  applied  to  the  V. 
civetta,  Lin.,  an  animal  of  an  ash-colour, 
irregularly  barred  and  spotted  with  black, 
and  not  unlike  a cat,  but  more  closely  re- 
sembling the  fox.  It  inhabits  the  hottest 
parts  of  Africa.  From  the  civet,  and  zibet 
(the  Indian  species),  the  perfume  called 
civet  is  obtained.  The  name  Civet  is  Arabic, 
zebet. 

Civ'ic  Crowx,  a garland  of  oak  leaves 
which  was  given  to  a Roman  soldier  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a citizen  ( civicus .) 

Civil  Architecture,  the  architecture 
which  is  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
civil  life,  in  distinction  from  military  and 
naval  architecture. 

Civil  Law,  the  law  of  a state,  city  or 
country ; appropriately  the  Roman  "law 
comprised  in  the  Institutes,  Code,  and  Di- 
gest of  Justinian,  and  the  Novel  Consti- 
tutions. 

Civil  List,  the  officers  of  civil  govern- 
ment; also  the  revenue  appropriated  to 
support  civil  government. 

Civil'ian  , one  learned  in  civil  or  Roman 
law ; particularly  a member  of  the  “ Col- 
lege of  Doctors  of  Law  exercent  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts  ” in 
England  and  Wales. 

Clack,  from  W.  clec,  noise ; the  instru- 
ment that  strikes  the  hopper  of  a grist- 
mill for  the  purpose  of  shaking  it  and 
discharging  the  corn. 

Clack-valve,  a valve  much  employed 


in  hydraulics,  consisting  of  a circular 
piece  of  leather  covering  the  bore  of  the 
tube  in  which  it  is  fixed,  and  moving  by 
a hinge,  sometimes  of  metal,  but  gene- 
rally of  leather.  Semicircular  valves  of 
this  description  are  called  butterfly  valves. 

Clamp,  in  general  something  that  binds. 
In  ship -building,  the  name  is  given  to 
thick  planks  in  the  inner  part  of  a ship’s 
side,  used  to  sustain  the  ends  of  beams. 
Clamps  consisting  of  bent  plates  of  smooth 
iron  are  also  used  to  strengthen  masts 
and  fasten  the  masts  and  bowsprits  of 
small  vessels ; and  similar  irons  are  fore- 
locked  to  the  trunnions  of  a cannon,  to 
keep  it  fast  to  the  carriage.  Clamp  is 
also  the  name  used  in  some  parts,  as  the 
vicinity  of  London,  to  denote  a pile  of 
bricks  laid  up  for  burning. 

Clan.  The  Clans  are  tribes  consisting 
of  many  families  bearing  the  same  sur- 
name, which,  according  to  tradition,  de- 
scend from  a common  ancestor. 

Clare-obscure,  light  and  shade  in 
painting. 

Clar'ichord,  from  clarus,  clear,  and 
chorda,  a string ; a musical  instrument  in 
the  form  of  a spinet ; called  also  a tnani- 
chord.  It  is  furnished  with  about  50  keys 
and  70  strings,  some  of  these  being  in  uni- 
son. It  is  a great  favourite  in  nunneries. 

Cla'rion,  from  Fr.  clairon,  a wind  in- 
strument differing  from  the  common 
trumpet  in  this,  that  its  tube  is  narrower, 
ani  its  tone  more  acute  and  shrill. 

Clar'ionet,  dim.  of  clarion  (q.  v.). 

Cla'ro-obscu'ro  (clarus  and  obscitra).  In 
painting,  the  art  of  disposing  advanta- 
geously the  lights  and  shades  of  a piece. 
It  also  denotes  a painting  in  two  colours, 
as  black  and  white. 

Class,  a term  used  to  denote  an  assem- 
blage of  beings  or  things  having  some 
marked  character  in  common.  Classes 
are  made  up  of  orders.  What  the  genus 
is  to  the  species,  or  the  order  to  the 
genera,  the  class  is  in  respect  to  the  or- 
ders. Every  class  comprehends  part  of 
the  series  of  genera  collected  into  several 
orders ; every  order  is  an  assemblage  of 
genera,  every  genus  an  assemblage  of  si- 
milar species,  and  every  species  is  made 
up  of  homogeneous  individuals. 

Classic.  In  the  fine  arts,  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  subject  that  all  the 
parts  are  suitable  to  the  general  design. 
In  literature,  signifies  the  highest  and 
purest  class  of  writers  in  any  language. 

Cla'vate,  Lat.  clavatus,  club-shaped ; 
applied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Cla'viary,  from  clavis,  a key;  a scale 
of  lines  and  spaces  in  music. 

Cla'vichord,  from  clavis,  a key,  and 
chorda,  a musical  instrument.  See  Cla- 
richord. 

Clavicor'ne3,  the  fourth  family  of  the 
pentamerous  coleoptera.  Name  from 
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clava,  a club,  and  cornu,  a liorn ; club- 
horned, The  antennas  being  always 
thicket  at  the  extremity,  and  often  club- 
shaped. 

Clavus  (Lat.),  a nail.  An  excrescence 
from  the  grains  of  rye.  Also  a parasitical 
fungus,  termed  spermcedia  clavus.  Also  a 
severe  pain  in  the  forehead  like  the  driv- 
ing of  a nail. 

Claw  or  Unguis,  the  narrow  part  at 
the  base  of  a petal,  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  foot-stalk  of  a leaf. 

Clay,  a name  common  to  all  unctuous 
tenacious  earths.  The  common  clays  ge- 
nerally consist  of  about  equal  parts  of  alu- 
mina and  silica,  with  various  impurities. 
Pure  clay  is  alumina  (q.v.).  Potters' 
clay  consists  of  about  equal  parts  of  alu- 
mina and  silica,  with  a small  addition  of 
lime.  Loam,  is  an  impure  potters’  clay. 
Kaolin  or  porcelain  clay  is  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  felspar  of  granite. 
Clays  are  often  named  according  to  their 
colours,  which  they  generally  owe  to  a 
slight  admixture  of  some  metallic  oxide. 

Claves,  plu.,  from  Fr.  date,  a hurdle; 
a sort  of  fortification,  consisting  of  wattles 
or  lifirdles  made  with  stakes  interwoven 
with  osiers  to  cover  lodgments. 

Clat'ing,  the  operation  of  puddling. 

Clay'slate,  argillaceous  schist ; the  ar- 
gillite of  Kirwan.  It  is  an  indurate  clay 
common  to  the  fossiliferous  and  metamor- 
phic  series.  Usual  colours,  bluish-grey 
and  greyish-black,  of  various  shades. 
Constituents,  silica  about  50  per  cent. ; 
alumina  25  ; magnesia  10  or  12,  withsome 
metallic  oxides,  potash,  sulphur,  and  car- 
bon. It  occurs  in  great  beds,  and  is  ex- 
tensively quarried  for  roofing  and  other 
purposes. 

Clay'stone,  an  earthy  stone  resembling 
indurated  clay.  It  is  a variety  of  pris- 
matic felspar. 

Clear.  1.  To  clear  a ship  at  the  Cus- 
tom-House is  to  exhibit  the  documents  re- 
quired by  law,  give  bonds  to  perform 
other  acts  requisite,  and  procure  a com- 
mission to  sail. 2.  To  clear  the  land  is, 

in  nautical  language,  to  gain  such  a dis- 
tance from  shore  as  to  have  plenty  of  sea- 

room. 3.  To  clear  a ship  for  action  is  to 

remove  all  incumbrances  and  prepare  for 
an  engagement. 

Clear'ance,  a certificate  that  a ship 
has  been  cleared  at  the  custom-house. 

Clear'ing,  among  London  bankers,  a 
method  adopted  for  exchanging  the  drafts 
of  each  other’s  houses.  Thus  at  half-past 
3 o’clock,  a clerk  from  eacn  banker  at- 
tends at  the  clearing-house,  where  he 
brings  all  the  drafts  on  tl  ; other  bankers 
which  have  been  paid  into  his  house  that 
day,  and  deposits  them  in  their  proper 
draws,  (a  draw  being  allotted  to  each 
banker) ; he  then  credits  their  accounts 
separately  with  the  articles  which  they 


have  against  him,  as  found  in  his  draw. 
Balances  are  then  struck  from  all  the  ac- 
counts, and  the  claims  transferred  from 
one  to  another,  until  they  are  so  wound 
up  and  cancelled,  that  each  clerk  has 
only  to  settle  with  two  or  three  others, 
and  their  balances  are  immediately 
paid. 

Cleat,  from  xXtiB^ov,  a fastener;  a 
piece  of  wood  used  in  a ship  to  fasten 
ropes  upon.'  Cleats  are  of  different  shapes ; 
some  have  one  arm,  some  two,  or  are 
simply  hollow  in  the  middle  to  receive 
a rope,  and  are  called  belaying-cleats,  a 
deck-cleat,  and  a thumb-cleat. 

Cleav'aoe,  a term  applied  to  the  me- 
chanical division  of  crystals,  by  showing 
the  direction  in  which  their  lamince  can 
separate.  It  enables  us  to  determine,  the 
faces  of  cleavage  being  constant,  the  mu- 
tual inclination  of  these  lamince,  and  con- 
sequently the  primitive  crystalline  form 
of  the  mineral. 

Cleche.  In  heraldry,  a kind  of  cross, 
charged  with  another  cross  of  the  same 
figure,  but  of  the  colour  of  the  field. 

Cledge.  In  mining,  the  upper  stratum 
of  fullers’  earth. 

Clef.  In  music,  a character  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  a stave  to  determine  the 
degree  of  elevation  occupied  by  that 
stave  in  the  system,  and  to  point  out  the 
names  of  all  the  notes  contained  in  the 
line  of  the  clef. 

Cleft-Graft,  a graft  made  by  cleaving 
the  stock,  and  inserting  the  cion. 

Clema'tis,  a genus  of  plants.  Polyau- 
dria — Polygynia.  Virgin’s  Bower.  Bri- 
tish type,  Traveller’s  Joy  (C.  vilalba) 
Name  from  xXyi/mc,  a tendril 

Clefsy'dra,  from  xXi'l'iiSecc  (from 
xktsrrat,  to  hide,  and  water).  An 

instrument  used  by  the  ancients  to  mea 
sure  time,  by  the  dropping  of  water 
through  a hole  from  one  vessel  to  ano- 
ther ; also  a chemical  vessel  perforated  in 
the  same  manner. 

Clev'y,  the  draught-iron  of  aplough , &c. 

Clew.  In  nautical  language,  the  lower 
corner  .of  a square-sail,  and  the  aftmost 
comer  of  a stay -sail. 

Clew-garnets,  a sort  of  tackle  of  rope 
and  pulley  fastened  to  the  clews  of  the 
main  and  fore-sails  of  a ship,  to  truss 
them  up  to  the  yard. 

Clew-lines,  a tackle  similar  to  the  clew- 
garnets,  but  applied  to  the  smaller  square- 
sails. 

Clicks,  small  pieces  of  iron  falling  into 
a notched  wheel,  attached  to  the  winches 
in  cutters,  &c.,  and  thereby  serving  tie 
office  of  pawls. 

Cli'bnt,  from  cliens.  Anciently,  one 
who  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  a 
man  of  distinction,  who  became  his 
patron:  at  present,  one  who  puts  hinaeU 
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to  the  mercy  of  a lawyer,  who  often 
becomes  his  tormentor. 

Climac'teric,  from  %Xipc.ot^,  a grada- 
tion. A term  applied  to  certain  years  of  a 
person’s  life,  which  are  supposed  to  mark 
a certain  degree  in  the  scale  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  also  to  a particular  disease 
observed  in  persons  advanced  in  life, 
wherein  a general  decay  of  the  system 
takes  place  without  any  assignable  cause 
being  observed. 

Clinan'thus,  from  zXwp>  a bed,  and 
ctvdos,  a flower.  The  enlarged  and  flat- 
tened top  of  a common  peduncle,  which 
supports  several  sessile  flowers. 

Clinch.  In  nautical  language,  the  part 
of  a cable,  or  the  kind  of  knot  and  seizings 
fastening  it  to  the  ring  of  an  anchor,  &c. 

Clinch'er,  a cramp  or  piece  of  iron  bent 
down  to  fasten  anything. 

Clinch'er-built,  made  of  clincher- 
work. 

Clinch'er-work,  the  disposition  of  the 
planks;  the  side  of  any  boat  or  vessel, 
when  the  lower  edge  of  every  plank  over- 
lays that  next  below  it,  like  the  slates  on 
the  roof  of  a house. 

Clinch'ing.  1.  The  operation  of  driving 
the  point  of  a nail  backward,  when  it 
has  penetrated  quite  through  a piece  of 

wood. 2.  The  driving  of  a little  oakum 

into  the  seams  of  a ship,  to  keep  out  the 
water;  an  imperfect  kind  of  caulking. 

CLiuTuM,used  to  denote  the  summit  of 
a floral  branch , of  which  the  carpella  are 
the  termination. 

Clink'ers,  bricks  impregnated  with 
nitre,  and  more  thoroughly  burnt  by  being 
placed  next  to  the  lire  in  the  kiln. 

Clink'stone,  phonolite,  a felspathic 
rock  of  the  trap  family,  named  from  its 
yielding  a metallic  sound  when  struck. 

Clinom'eter,  from  K/.nco,  to  lean,  and 
uirgov,  measure.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  dip  of  mineral  strata. 

Cli'o,  a genus  of  Mollusks,  order  Ptero- 
poda.  The  C.  borealis,  Lin.,  is  the  chief 
food  of  the  whale. 

Cli'toris,  zXtiToeif-  A small  glandi- 
form body,  above  the  nymph®  and  before 
the  opening  of  the  urinary  passage  of 
females. 

Cloa'ca,  (Lat.')  a common  sewer.  Used 
to  designate  the  cavity  formed  by  the 
extremity  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  birds, 
flsh.  reptiles,  and  the  monotrematous 
animals. 

Cloft,  that  in  which  any  goods  are  put 
for  convenience  of  carriage ; as  the  bags 
of  pepper,  hops,  &c. 

Cloi'ster,  daustrum.  Literally  an  in- 
closed place.  The  principal  part  of  a 
regular  monastery,  consisting  of  a square 
peristyle  or  piazza,  between  the  church, 
■-he  chapter-house,  and  the  refectory,  rnd 
l vet  which  is  the  dormitory. 


Close-hauled,  the  trim  of  a ship’s  sails 
when  she  endeavours  to  make  progress  in 
the  nearest  direction  possible  towards 
that  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the 
wind  blows. 

Close-ouarters,  strong  barriers  of 
wood,  used  in  a ship  for  defenc  s when  the 
ship  is  boarded. 

Clos'er.  In  masonry,  the  last  stone  in 
the  horizontal  length  of  a wall,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  rest  to  fill  up  the  row. 

Close-string,  in  dog-leg  stairs,  a stair- 
case without  an  open  newel. 

Clouted  or  Clotted  Cream,  produced 
on  the  surface  of  milk  by  setting  a pan 
of  new  milk  on  a hot  hearth. 

Clove,  a pungent  aromatic  spice,  the 
fruit  or  rather  calyces  of  the  unopened 
flowers  of  the  clove-tree.  Cloves  are 
shaped  like  a nail,  whence  their  name, 
from  Fr.  clou,  a nail.  Clove  is  also  the  name 
given,  1.  To  71bs.  of  wool.  2.  To  81bs.  of 
cheese  or  butter. 

Clo'ver,  Clover-grass,  a name  com- 
mon to  all  the  species  (about  100)  of  the 
genus  Trifolium.  Dutch,  klaver,  a club, 
quasi  club-grass. 

Clove-tree,  the  Caryophyllus  aroma- 
tictis,  a native  of  the  Molucca  Islands.  It 
grows  to  the  size  of  the  Laurel. 

Club-moss,  a name  common  to  all  the 
species  of  the  genus  Lycopodium. 

Clump.  1.  A mass  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
or  both,  generally  compact  in  its  outline, 
and  always  small  as  compared  with  ex- 
tensive plantations. 2.  The  compressed 

clay  of  coal  strata. 

Clunch  , an  indurate  clay  found  dividing 
the  coal-seams. 

Clu'pehs  (plural  of  clnpea,  a herring), 
the.herring  family  of  fishes.  Type,  genus 
Clupea. 

Clym'ena,  a genus  of  Articulata.  Order 
Abranchiata,  family  Abranchiala  setigera , 
Cuv.  Name  from  xXvpuvo;,  plain,  their 
bodies  having  but  few  rings  compared 
with  the  earth-worm. 

Clt'peate,  Lat.  clypcus,  shield-like.  The 
same  as  scutate. 

Coaduna't.e,  a natural  family  of  plants, 
which  have  a number  of  flowers  clustered 
together  ( coadunatus ) so  as  to  resemble  a 
single  flower. 

Coag'ulum,  Lat.  the  tenacious  sub- 
stance formed  from  a fluid  by  coagula- 
tion. 

Coak,  in  the  construction  of  wood 
framings,  a small  cylinder  of  hard  wood, 
let  into  the  ends  of  tho  pieces  to  be 
joined,  to  render  the  joining  more  secure. 
The  several  pieces  forming  the  timbers  of 
ships  are  at  present  coaked  together  : for- 
merly they  were  chocked  together  by  tri- 
angular chotks,  made  fast  by  tree-nails, 
which  sustained  all  tho  stress  at  the  joint 
in  whatever  direction;  and,  therefore. 
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when  the  chock  decayed,  the  joining  was 
left  without  any  support  whatever.  The 
mode  of  coaking  is  thus  reckoned  an  im- 
provement. 

Coax,  from  Sax.  cole.  An  important 
combustible  mineral,  divided  by  mine- 
ralogists into  three  great  families' : black 
coal,  uninflammable  coal,  and  brown 
coal.  These,  again,  are  divided  into  many 
subordinate  species.  Coal  is  composed  of 
charcoal,  bitumen,  and  earthy  matter, 
and  its  value,  for  the  purposes  of  combus- 
tion, depends  on  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  these  constituents. 

Coal-fields,  a district  having  its  pecu- 
liar series  of  strata,  unconnected  with 
any  other.  Coal-fields  are  of  limited 
extent,  and  are  commonly  arranged  in 
basin-shaped  cavities,  the  strata  dipping 
to  a common  centre. 

Coal-formation,  the  carboniferous 
group  of  strata  succeeding  the  grauwaeke 
in  the  ascending  series  of  Europe,  and  so 
called  because  the  great  mass  of  Euro- 
pean coal  is  included  among  the  rocks 
which  compose  it.  It  consists  of  indefi- 
nite alternations  of  shales  and  sandstones, 
coal-beds,  ironstone  layers,  and  layers  of 
limestone. 

Coarcta'tion,  from  coarcto,  to  straiten. 
Contraction  of  the  diameter  of  a canal,  &c. 

Coat  of  Arms,  a habit  (kind of  surcoat) 
worn  by  the  ancient  knights  over  their 
arms.  This  habit  was  diversified  by 
bands  and  fillets  of  several  colours,  called 
devices,  being  composed  of  several  pieces 
6ewed  together.’  The  representation  of 
these  is  still  called  a coat  of  arms. 

Coat  of  Mail,  a piece  of  armout  in 
form  of  a shirt,  consisting  of  a network 
of  iron  rings. 

Coat- armour,  a coat  of  arms. 

Co'balt,  a metal  of  a reddish  gray  co- 
lour, with  but  little  lustre ; of  a fibrous 
texture.  Sp.  gr.  86,  melt.  pt.  130°  Wedgw. 
= 17977°  Fah.  It  is  with  the  oxides  of 
this  metal  that,  glass  and  porcelain  are 
coloured  blue;  and  its  muriate  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sympathetic  inks, 
the  letters  being  invisible  in  the  cold,  but 
becoming  blue  when  gently  heated.  (See 
Smalt  and  Zaffre.)  Cobalt  takes  its 
name  from  an  old  German  superstition, 
that  the  mines  of  that  country  were 
haunted  by  certain  demons,  called  kobol- 
den,  and  that  those  ores  which  appeared 
rich  to  the  eye,  but  afforded  nothing  of 
value,  were  manufactured  by  those  spi- 
rits, and  were  called  kobold:  the  ores  of 
the  metal  in  question  were  supposed  to 
be  of  this  useless  kind,  and  retained  the 
name,  now  written  cobalt. 

Cobwalls,  walls  formed  of  mud  mixed 
with  straw. 

Coccinel'la,  a genus  of  insects.  Order 
(hleoptera,  family  Fungicolcs.  Species 
coic-bug,  lady-bug,  &c.  Name  diutin.  of 


coccus,  a berry,  in  reference  to  the  shape 
of  some  of  the  species. 

Cocco'on,  the  silken  case  which  the  larvae 
of  certain  insects  spin  for  themselves. 

Coc'cclus  In'dicus,  the  Indian  berry; 
the  fruit  of  the  Menispermum  cocculus,  a 
large  tree  of  Malabar.  It  is  narcotic  and 
poisonous,  and  has  been  much  employed 
in  the  adulteration  of  ale  and  beer.  Its 
use  in  this  way  is  prohibited  tinder  severe 
penalties. 

Coc'cus,  xoxxoz-  1-  In  botany,  a cell 

or  capsule. 2.  In  entomology , a genus  of 

hemipterous  insects  constituting  the 
family  Gallinsecta.  The  cochineal  insect 
is  the  C.  cacti,  Lin.,  a native  of  Mexico, 
where  it  is  domesticated,  and  reared  with 
the  greatest  care  on  a species  of  opuntia. 

Coccyx,  the  coccygis  os,  a bone  forming 
a small  appendage  to  the  end  of  the  sa- 
crum, terminating  in  a point,  resembling, 
it  is  said,  the  bill  of  a cuckoo  (kcxxvQ. 

Cochine'al,  Sp.  cochinilla , an  insect; 
the  Coccus  cacti,  Lin.,  reared  chiefly  in 
Mexico  on  the  Cactus  opunti,  India  fig  or 
Nepal  tree,  and  highly  valued  for  the 
crimson  dye  it  furnishes.  It  is  imported 
in  bags,  and  has  the  appearance  of  shri- 
velled rugose  berries.  Value  8s.  to  10s. 
per  lb. 

Cocklea'ria,  a genus  of  herbaceous 
plants.  Tetradynamia — Silicvlosa.  Scurvy- 
grass  ; horseradish.  Name  from  cochleare, 
a spoon,  in  reference  to  the  form  of  its 
leaves. 

Cocx’et,  a certificate  given  by  the  ofli- 
cers  of  the  custom-house  to  merchants, as 
a warrant  that  their  goods  have  been 
duly  entered.  Fr.  cachet,  a seal. 

Cock'le.  1.  In  conchology,  a shell 

(xoxhoc)  of  the  genus  cardium. 2.  In 

botany,  the  cornrose  (Sax.  cocle),  a species 
of  agrostemma ; also  applied  to  the  darnel 

or  iolium. 3.  In  mitieralogy,  a local 

name  for  shorl,  from  cockle,  the  shell  of 
that  name. 

Coc'kle-oast,  that  part  of  a hop-kiln 
where  the  fire  is  made. 

Cock-pit.  In  a ship  of  war,  a place  on 
the  lower  deck  abaft  the  main  capstan, 
where  are  partitions  for  the  purser,  sur- 
geon, and  his  mates.  Also  the  place 
where  game-cocks  fight  their  battles. 

Cockroach,  a name  common  to  all  the 
insects  of  the  genus  Blatta. 

Cock’s-comb.  In  botany,  a name  ap- 
plied, 1.  To  the  species  of  the  genus 

Celosia. 2.  To  a species  of  Ithinanthus 

or  yellow-rattle. 3.  To  the  Hcdysarum 

crista  galli. 

Cock-water,  among  miners,  a stream 
of  water  brought  into  a trough  to  wash 
away  sand  from  ores. 

Co'coa,  the  fruit  of  the  Theob'-oma  radio, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a kidney-bean 
and  inclosed  in  a thin  shell. 
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Co'coa  nut,  the  fruit  of  the  Cocos  nuci- 
fera.  Within  the  nut  is  found  a hollow 
kernel  of  a sweet  and  agreeable  flavour, 
and  within  this  a liquid  like  milk,  which 
the  Indians  use. 

Co'coa-nct  Oil,  an  orange-coloured  oil 
of  a strong  but  not  disagreeable  smell, 
obtained  from  the  nuts  of  the  Cocos  buty- 
racea,  called  also  palm-oil.  Large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  manufactured  in  Bengal. 

Co'coa-nut  Tree,  a name  common  to 
all  the  species  of  the  genus  Cocos,  but  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  C.  nucifera,a.  native 
of  the  warm  climates  of  both  Indies. 

Coco'on,  Fr.  cocon ; the  ovoid  nest 
formed  by  the  silk- worm  ( Bombyx ),  and 
consisting  of  the  filaments  comprising  the 
silk.  It  serves  as  a defence  against  ene- 
mies and  the  changes  of  temperature. 

Co'cos,  a genus  of  palmaceous  plants. 
Monoecia — Jlexandria  One  species  affords 
the  cocoa-nut,  and  another  the  cocoa-nut 
oil,  called  likewise  palm  oil.  Name  con- 
tracted from  I’ortu.  macoco,  or  macao,  a 
monkey,  the  three  holes  at  the  end  of  the 
cocoa-nut  shell  giving  it  some  resemblance 
to  a monkey’s  head.  The  name  cocos  is 
also  given  to  petrifications  resembling 
cocoa-nuts. 

Cod,  Sax.  codcl ; a fish,  the  Gadus  mor- 
rhiia, Lin.,  Morrhua  vulgaris,  Yarr.  From 
two  to  three  feet  long  ; black,  spotted 
with  yellowish  and  brown:  it  inhabits 
the  N.  ocean. 

Coda,  It.  a tail.  In  music,  the  passage 
at  the  end  of  a movement  which  follows 
a lengthened  perfect  cadence. 

Code,  from  codex,  a board  on  which  ac- 
counts were  written ; used  to  designate  a 
digest  of  laws,  especially  that  digest  of 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  lloman 
Emperors,  made  by  order  of  Justinian, 
hence  called  the  Justinian  Code. 

Codet'ta.  In  music,  a short  passage 
which  connects  one  section  with  another. 
Co'dex  (Lat.),  a manuscript  volume. 

Co efficients.  In  algebra,  numbers  or 
letters  prefixed  to  unknown  quantities,  to 
show  how  many  times  such  quantities 
are  repeated.  The  coefficient  is  a multi- 
plier of  the  quantity  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed. 

Cieli'aca,  in  nosology,  a class  of  diseases 
embracing  those  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Ccenac'ulum  (Lat.),  anciently,  the  sup- 
por-room  of  the  Homans. 

Cckna'tio,  anciently,  a refreshment 
room. 

Cceno'bio,  applied  to  that  class  of  fruits 
which  consists  of  two  or  more  carpels  sepa- 
rate at  the  apex  and  united  at  the  base. 

Cie'nobite,  ponies,  and  /3 105,  life;  one 
living  under  a rule  in  a religious  com- 
munity. 

Coffe'a,  a genus  of  arborescent  plants. 
Tentandria — • Monogynia . The  coffee-tree 
— warm  climates,  especially  Arabia. 


Cof'fee,  Coffee-beans,  the  berries  of 
the  coffee-tree  [Coffca  arabica) , generally 
of  an  oval  form,  somewhat  smaller  than 
a horse-bean,  and  of  a rough,  close,  and 
hard  texture. 

Cof'fee-roaster,  the  iron  utensil  in 
which  coffee  is  dried  over  the  fire  before 
being  ground. 

Cof'fee-tree,  the  Coffca  arabica,  a na- 
tive of  Upper  Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Felix. 
It  rises  about  15  feet,  its  trunk  sending 
forth  opposite  branches  in  pairs,  and  pro- 
ducing its  berries  in  clusters. 

Cof'fer.  1.  A chest. 2.  A trough  in 

which  tin-ore  is  broken. 3.  A recess 

or  sinking  between  the  modillions  in  the 
soffits  of  the  cornices  of  the  Greek  and 

Roman  orders  of  architecture. 4.  A 

hollow  lodgment  across  a dry  moat,  raised 
to  repulse  besiegers  when  they  endeavour 
to  pass  the  ditch. 

■ Cof'fer-dam,  an  inclosure  formed  by  a 
double  range  of  piles,  &c.,  with  clay  be- 
tween, for  laying  the  foundations  of  piers 
and  other  works  in  water,  to  exclude  the 
surrounding  fluid  and  protect  the  work 
and  workmen. 

Cof'fin,  in  farriery,  the  whole  hoof  of  a 
horse’s  foot  above  the  coronet. 

Coe'fin-bone,  a small  spongy  bone  in 
the  middle  of  a horse’s  hoof. 

Coo,  the  tooth  of  a wheel,  by  which 
that  wheel  acts  upon  another. 

Cogna'tion,  in  civil  lata,  natural  rela- 
tion between  males  and  females,  both 
descended  from  the  same  father. 

Cog'nizance,  in  law,  an  acknowledg- 
ment; as  in  fines,  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  cognizor  or  deforciant  that  the 
right  is  in  the  plaintiff  or  cognizee  by 
gift  or  otherwise. 

Cogno’vit  Actio'nem,  in  law,  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  a defendant  that  a 
plaintiff’s  cause  of  action  is  just. 

Cog-wheel,  a wheel  having  cogs  or 
teeth. 

Cohe'sion,  that  species  of  attraction  by 
which  the  particles  of  bodies  are  held 
together. 

Cohob a'tion,  a repeated  distillation  of 
the  same  liquid  from  the  same  materials. 

Co'hort,  the  tenth  part  of  a Roman 
legion. 

Coif,  a sort  of  cap  formerly  worn  by 
sergeants  at  law,  &c. 

Coin.  1.  Money  stamped:  from  Ital. 

conio,  a die. 2.  A block  to  support  a 

body  on  an  inclined  plane : from  caucus , 

a wedge. 3.  The  angle  made  by  two 

surfaces : from  Fr.  coin,  a corner. 

Coir,  a species  of  yarn  manufactured 
out  of  the  husks  of  cocoa-nuts.  It  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  East. 

Col'arin.  In  architecture.  See  Cinc- 
ture. 

Colch'icum,  agenus  of  perennial  plant*. 
Jlexandria — Trigynia.  Meadow  saffron. 
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Named  from  Colchis,  a country  in  Asia, 
where  some  of  the  species  were  plentiful. 

Col'cothar,  the  brown-red  oxide  of 
iron  which  remains  after  the  distillation 
of  the  acid  from  sulphate  of  iron.  It  is 
used  for  polishing  glass,  &c. 

Coleophyl'lum,  xoAtos,  a sheath,  and 
QvWor,  a leaf ; applied  to  a monocotyledo- 
nous  structure,  the  young  leaves  being 
evolved  from  within  a sheath. 

Coleorhig'a,  denoting  the  sheath 
within  which  is  inclosed  the  radicle  of 
monocotyledonous  plants. 

Cot.Eop'TERA,from  zoXto;,  a sheath,  and 
cmooM,  a wing ; an  order  of  insects  fur- 
nished with  elytra  or  sheaths  to  their 
wings.  The  inferior  wings  are  merely 
folded  transversely  and  covered  with 
others  which  form  cases  or  covers  for  them. 
Of  all  insects  the  coleoptera  are  the  best 
known  and  the  most  numerous.  They 
have  six  legs  and  four  wings,  and  expe- 
rience a complete  metamorphosis.  The 
elytra  are  horizontal  and  crustaceous. 

Collap'se,  Lat.  collapsus,  a falling  to- 
gether. This  term  is  used  in  medicine 
to  denote  an  entire  prostration  of  the 
vital  powers,  such  as  occurs  in  adynamic 
fever. 

Col'lar.  In  heraldry,  an  ornament  for 
the  neck,  worn  by  knights,  as  the  collar 
of  the  order  of  the  garter. 

Collar-Beam,  a beam  above  the  lower 
ends  of  the  rafters  of  a roof. 

Collari'no.  In  architecture,  sen  astragal. 

Colla'ting,  among  printers,  the  exa- 
mining the  sheets  of  a book  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  gathered  correctly. 

Colla'tion.  1.  In  canon  law,  the  pre- 
sentation of  a clergyman  to  a benefice  by 

a bishop  who  has  it  in  his  gift. 2.  In 

common  Into,  comparison  of  a copy  with 
its  original.  3 In  Scots  law  the  right 
which  an  heir  has  of  sharing  the  property 
of  the  deceased  equally  with  others  of 
the  same  degree  of  kindred. 3.  A re- 

past between  full  meals. 

Collec'tive  Noun.  In  grammar,  a 
noun  which,  though  itself  in  the  singular 
number,  denotes  more  than  one,  as  as- 
sembly. 

Collecta'nea,  ) a selection  of  passages 

Collec'tion,  I made  from  various  au- 
thors for  purposes  of  instruction. 

Collectors.  In  botany,  dense  hairs 
covering  the  styles  of  some  species  of  Com- 
positce,  &C. 

Col'lege,  Lat.  collegium,  a collection; 
from  con  and  lego,  to  send.  This  term 
means  an  assemblage  or  society  of  men 
invested  with  certain  powers  and  rights, 
and  performing  certain  duties,  or  engaged 
in  some  common  pursuit,  as  the  College  of 
Physicians,  the  College  of  Heralds.  Such 
colleges  are  usually  established  by  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state.  In  Russia 


the  name  college  is  given  to  the  councils 
of  state  ; and  in  Britain  the  term  is  used 
to  designate  an  edifice  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  students  in  the  Universities. 

Col'let  (French),  a collar  ; a term  used 
by  jewellers  to  designate  the  horizontal 
plane  or  face  at  the  bottom  of  brilliants ; 
also  the  part  of  a ring  in  which  the  stone 
is  sr  t. 

Ci  llim a'tion,  collimo,  I aim  at.  The 
line  of  collimation  in  a telescope  is  the 
line  of  sight  passing  through  the  centre 
of  the  object-glass,  and  the  intersection 
of  the  wires  placed  in  its  focus. 

Collima'tor,  floating.  An  instrument 
invented  by  Kater  for  finding  the  hori- 
zontal point. 

Colo'bus,  Gr.  xohopo;,  mutilated;  a ge- 
nus of  long- tailed  quadrumanes  or  mon- 
keys, so  called  because  the  fore-hands 
want  a thumb. 

Coloca'sia,  the  Pontic  or  Egyptian 
Bean  ( Nymphcea  nelumbo),  a perennial 
plant  growing  in  marshy  grounds  in  * 
Egypt. 

Colo'cynth,  Lat.  colocynthis  [xoXoxvsBis, 
from  xoXozuvdtx,  a gourd),  the  Coloquin- 
tida,  Bitter  Cucumber,  or  Bitter  Apple  of 
the  shops,  the  produce  of  an  annual  plant 
( Cucumis  colocynthus ) , which  grows  in  Tur- 
key, Nubia,  India,  and  other  places, 
much  resembling  the  cucumber  in  herb- 
age. When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  peeled  and 
dried,  and  in  this  state  is  sent  to  England. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  drastic  cathartic.  It 
is  a round  berry  or  pepo  of  the  size  and 
colour  of  a small  orange. 

Colocyn'thine,  a brittle  orange-co- 
loured substance  obtained  from  colo- 
cynth,  and  regarded  as  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  drug. 

Co'lon.  Ka/Aov.  1.  The  largest  of  the 
intestines.  It  commences  at  the  caecum 

and  terminates  in  the  rectum. 2.  A 

mark  [:]  denoting  a pause  -greater  than 
the  semicolon,  and  less  than  the  period. 

Colonel-Lieutenant,  the  commander 
of  aregiment  of  guards  of  which  the  king, 
prince,  or  other  person  of  eminence  is 
colonel. 

Colonels.  In  architecture , the  posts  of 
a truss  frame. 

Colonna'de,  from  Ital.  colonna,  a co- 
lumn ; a row  of  columns.  The  colon- 
nade is  termed,  according  to  the  number 
of  columns  which  it  contains,  tctrastyle, 
hexastyle,  octastyle,  &C.  When  in  front  of 
a building  they  are  termed  porticoes; 
when  surrounding  a building,  a peristyle, 
and  when  double  or  more,  a polystyle. 

Colopho'nite,  a variety  of  garnet  of  a 
brown  or  red  colour,  and  resino-adaman- 
tine  lustre ; hence  its  name,  from  the 
resin  colophony.  Its  constituents  are 
silica  and  alumina,  coloured  with  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 
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Ccloph'ony,  the  dark-coloured  resin 
■which  remains  in  the  retort  after  distil- 
ling rough  turpentine  without  water, 
named  thus  from  Colophon,  a city  of 
Ionia,  whence  it  was  first  brought. 

Coloquin'tida.  See  Colocynth. 

Co'lor  (Latin),  a property  of  bodies  by 
which  they  separate  the  elementary  rays 
of  light,  and  absorb  some  and  reflect 
others.  Thus  the  colours  of  the  spectrum 
are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  in- 
digo, and  violet ; and  any  body  which  ap- 
pears to  possess  any  of  these  colours,  has 
simply  the  property  of  absorbing  all  the 
rays  of  the  spectrum  except  that  one, 
which  it  reflects.  The  primary  colours 
are  red,  yellow,  and  blue ; all  others  may 
be  produced  by  combinations  of  these. 

Col'uber  (Latin),  a serpent ; a genus  of 
venomous  serpents  with  isolated  fangs. 

Colum'ba  No  a'ciii  ( Noah's  Dove)  ; one 
of  the  new  constellations  situated  imme- 
diately below  Lepus. 

Cqlum'bic  Acid,  the  peroxide  of  Colum- 
biiun,  evincing  acid  properties.  It  is  a 
white  powder. 

Colum'bia,  a bitter  crystalline  princi- 
ple, obtained  from  Columbo  root. 

Colcmbium,  from  Columbia,  America,  a 
metal  discovered  by  Mr.  Hatchett  in  1801, 
in  a mineral  brought  from  North  Ame- 
rica. It  is  also  called  Tantalium,  from 
the  mineral  tantalite  found  in  Sweden. 

Colombo  Root,  the  root  of  the  Cocctilus 
palmatus,  which  grows  in  the  forests  of 
Mozambique,  where  it  is  named  kalumb  ; 
the  Portuguese  import  it  under  the  name 
of  Daiz  de  Columba.  The  root  is  peren- 
nial, and  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  and 
tonic. 

Col'umel,  Lat.  columella,  a column  or 
little  pillar,  as  that  which  unites  the 
partitions  of  the  capsule  of  a plant,  or 
that  in  the  centre  of  most  univalve  shells. 

Col'dmn,  Lat.  columna,  a prop.  In  ar- 
chitecture, a round  pillar,  the  parts  of 
which  are  the  base,  on  which  it  rests,  its 
body  called  the  shaft,  and  the  head  called 
the  capital.  The  capital  finishes  with  an 
abacus,  and  the  base  is  supported  on  a 
plinth.  The  shaft  is  in  general  either 
plain  or  fluted,  but  carolytic  columns  have 
foliated  shafts.  Columns  are  moreover 
distinguished  as  to  their  form  into  Tus- 
can, Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 
posite. 

Cohjm'neLa  (Latin),  a little  column; 
the  name  of  the  filament  which  passes 
through  the  middle  of  the  capsule  of 
frondose  mosses,  to  which  the  seeds  are 
connected. 

Co'lure,  from  y,o\os,  mutilated,  and 
avfae.,  a tail ; a name  common  to  two  great 
circles  of  the  sphere,  supposed  to  inter- 
sect each  other  at  right  angles  in  the 
poles  of  the  world ; one  of  them  passing 


through  the  solstitial,  and  the  other 
through  the  equinoctial  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  thereby  dividing  the  ecliptic 
into  four  equal  parts.  The  points  where 
these  lines  cut  the  ecliptic  are  called  car- 
dinal points.  The  colures  take  their  name 
from  a part  being  always  below  the  hori- 
zon. 

Colym'btjs,  a genus  of  birds  of  the  Pal- 
mipede order,  comprehending  the  Divers, 
Grebes,  and  Guillemots.  Name  from 
»sA upeScieo,  to  swim. 

Col'za,  a variety  of  the  cabbage  plant, 
the  Drassica  oleracea,  whose  seeds  afford 
by  pressure  an  oil  much  used  on  the 
continent  for  burning  in  lamps  and  other 
purposes. 

Co'.ma.  1.  In  medicine,  a morbid  state 
resembling  sound  sleep,  produced  by  com- 
pression of  the  brain  and  various  other 

causes;  from  km/jccc, sound  sleep. 2.  In 

botany,  a comb  or  fascicle  of  leaves  on  the 
top  of  a stem  or  stipe,  from  xoper,,  hair. 

Co'ma  Berenices  ( Berenice’s  hair),  an 
asterism  situated  north  by  Canis  vena- 
tici,  east  by  Bootes,  south  by  Leo  and 
Virgo,  and  west  by  Leo  and  Ursa  Major, 
43  stars. 

CojIbe.  The  term  combe  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  that  unwatered  portion  of  a val- 
ley, which  forms  its  continuation  beyond 
and  above  the  most  elevated  spring  that 
issues  into  it ; at  this  point  or  spring-head 
the  valley  ends  and  the  combe  begins. 

Combina'tion,  from  com  and  binus,  two 
and  two.  1.  In  chemistry,  the  intimate 
union  resulting  from  the  action  of  that 
species  of  attraction  which  we  call  affi- 
nity. See  Affinity. 2.  In  mathema- 

tics, the  variations  which  may  be  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  any  given  number 
of  tilings  in  groups,  are  called  combina- 
tions. Thus  the  combinations  or  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  five  articles  may  be 
arranged  or  combined  are  120,  and  are 
found  by  multiplying  together  the  terms 
1,2,3,4,5=120. 3.  In  law,  combina- 

tion may  take  place  for  the  performance 
of  an  unlawful  act,  and  is  punishable  be- 
fore such  act  is  done. 

CoMBns'TiBLE,a  body  which,  in  its  rapid 
union  with  others,  causes  disengagement 
of  light  and  heat.  The  simple  combus- 
tibles are  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  all  the  metals,  and  boron. 

Com'et,  from  coma,  hair;  an  opaque, 
spherical  body  like  a planet,  performing 
revolutions  about  the  sun  in  an  elliptical 
orbit,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci. 
In  popular  language  comets  are  tailed, 
bearded,  or  hairy,  these  terms  being  taken 
from  the  appearance  of  the  light  which 
attends  them.  In  their  different  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  sun,  the  body 
appears  to  have  a tail  or  train,  a beard, 
or  to  be  bounded  by  a fringe  of  light. 
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f'-oxETA'iuuM,  a machine  for  exhibiting 
{he  revolution  of  a comet. 

Comi'tia.  In  ancient  history,  the  as- 
semblies of  the  Romf  u people. 

Com'ma,  from  a segment;  a 

mark  in  writing  or  priming,  thus  [,]  de- 
noting the  shortest  pause  in  reading; 
also  the  difference  between  a major  and 
a minor  semitone  in  music. 

Comman'der.  In  the  navy,  the  next  in 
rank  above  lieutenant,  corresponding  to 
major  in  the  army. 

Commander-in-Chief,  the  officer  in- 
vested with  the  supreme  command  of  all 
the  land  forces  of  the  British  empire. 

Commandery  or  Preceptory.  By  the 
usages  of  some  orders  of  knights,  a dis- 
trict attached  to  a manor,  under  the  con- 
trol of  a member  of  the  order. 

Commen'dam,  a benefice  or  living  com- 
mended by  the  sovereign  or  head  of  the 
church  to  the  cure  of  a clerk,  till  a proper 
pastor  be  provided.  This  may  be  tempo- 
rary or  perpetual. 

Commensurable Quantities,  in  geome- 
try, are  such  as  have  some  common  divi- 
sor, which  yields  quotients  in  whole 
numbers. 

Com'merce,  from  commutatio  mePcium  ; 
the  exchange  of  one  sort  of  produce  or 
service  for  some  other  sort  of  produce  or 
service. 

Commina'tion,  from  con  and  minatio,  a 
threatening;  an  office  in  the  liturgy,  being 
a recital  of  God’s  tlireatenings,  appointed 
to  be  read  on  Ash  Wednesday  or  the  first 
day  of  Bent. 

Com'missary,  from  commissarius,  a com- 
mission. In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a de- 
puty of  the  bishop,  in  places  of  the  dio- 
cese far  distant  from  the  see.  In  military 
affairs,  (1).  An  officer  who  has  the  charge 
of  furnishing  provisions,  &c.,  for  an  army ; 
(2).  An  officer  appointed  to  inspect  the 
muster-rolls,  usually  called  General  of  the 
Musters. 

Commission,  from  commissio ; from  con 
and  mitto  to  send.  In  law,  the  warrant 
or  letters  patent  by  which  one  is  author- 
ised to  exercise  jurisdiction.  In  military 
affairs,  the  warrant  or  authority  by  which 
one  holds  a post  in  the  army.  In  com- 
merce, the  order  by  which  one  traffics  or 
negotiates  for  another;  also  the  per  cent- 
age  given  to  agents  and  factors  for  trans- 
acting the  business  of  others. 

Commis'sion  - Merchant,  a merchant 
who  transacts  business  as  the  agent  of 
other  men,  in  buying  and  selling,  and  re- 
ceives a rate  per  cent,  as  his  commission. 

CommisScre,  Lat.  commissions,  a joint 
or  seam.  Applied  in  architecture  to  the 
joint  between  two  stones  ; and  in  anatomy 
to  the  corners  of  the  lips  where  they  meet 
together;  also  to  certain  parts  of  the 
Brain,  wheie  its  fibres  cross  and  join  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other. 


Commix'tdre,  Bat.  commixtura,  a com- 
pound mass.  Applied  in  Scots  law  to  the 
method  of  acquiring  property  by  blending 
different  substances  belonging  to  differem 
proprietors. 

Commodo'ue,  from  Ital  comandatore,  a 
commander.  An  officer  who  commands  a 
squadron  destined  on  a particular  enter- 
prise: he  bears  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army.  Commodore  is  also 
used  as  a title  of  courtesy  to  the  senior 
captain,  when  three  or  more  ships  of  war 
are  cruising  in  company.  The  leading 
ship  of  a fleet  of  merchantmen  bears  also 
the  name  of  commodore. 

Com'mon,  from  Goth,  gamana,  fellow- 
ship. In  architecture , a common  centering 
is  a centering  without  trusses,  having  a 
tie-beam  at  the  bottom.  Common  joists 
are  the  beams  in  naked  flooring,  to  which 
the  joists  are  fixed.  The  common  rafters 
of  a roof  are  those  to  which  the  laths  are 
attached. — In  botany,  a common  bud  is  one 
which  contains  both  flowers  and  leaves ; 
a common  peduncle,  one  which  bears  se- 
veral flowers ; a common  perianth,  one  that 
incloses  several  fructifications;  a common 
receptacle,  one  that  connects  several  dis- 
tinct fructifications. — In  law,  a common  is 
an  open  ground  equally  used  by  many 
persons.  A right  of  common  is  a privilege 
claimed  by  one  or  more  persons,  to  use  in 
some  part  or  portion  that  which  another 
man’s  lands,  woods,  waters,  &c.,  produce, 
without  having  an  absolute  property  in 
the  same,  as  common  of  pasture,  &c.  Com- 
mon law  is  the  body  of  rules  for  adminis- 
tering justice  within  the  kingdom, 
grounded  upon  the  general  customs  or 
usages  of  the  realm,  and  distinguished 
from  the  statute  laws,  as  having  been  the 
law  of  the  land  before  any  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment now  extant  were  made. — Common 
pleas,  pleas  including  all  civil  actions  be- 
tween subject  and  subject:  for  the  deciding 
of  these  there  is  instituted  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  which  is  one  of  the  Queen’s 
Courts, no w held  inWestminster  Hall , and 
consisting  of  a Chief  and  other  three  Jus- 
tices: appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench. — Common  recovery,  a process  for 
recovering  an  estate  or  barring  entail. 

Com'mons,  in  a general  sense,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  as  distinguished  from 
the  nobility;  in  a particular  sense,  the 
knights  and  burgesses  who  represent  the 
Commons  in  Parliament,  and  who  are 
designated  the  House  of  Commons. 

Common  Time.  In  music,  the  time  which 
counts  four  crotchets  or  their  equivalent 
in  a bar. 

Com'monty,  in  Scots  laic,  land  belonging 
to  two  or  more  common  proprietors. 

Com'mone,  in  Prance,  one  of  the  subor- 
dinate divisions  of  the  country,  introduceo 
ix.  .he  revolution  of  1792. 

liMMCTA'TioN.  In  astronomy,  the  an g’«, 
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of  commutation  of  a planet  is  measured 
by  the  difference  between  the  sun’s  longi- 
tude and  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the 
planet. 

Companion , the  covering  over  a ladder 
or  staircase  in  a ship. 

Com'pany.  1.  I n military  affairs,  a sub- 
division ofa  regiment  under  the  command 

of  a captain. 2 In  commercial  affairs, 

a number  of  merclia  nts  associated  together 
in  one  common  interest  and  for  some 
special  purpose.  When  there  are  only  a 
few  individuals  associated,  the  concern  is 
called  a copartnery,  leaving  the  terra  com- 
pany to  be  applied  to  large  associations, 
as  the  East  India  Company. 

Cojipar'ative  Anat'omy,  the  anatomy 
of  all  organised  bodies,  animal  or  vege- 
table, compared  with  a view  to  illustrate 
the  general  primciples  of  organisation. 
■See  As  atomy. 

Compar'ison.  1.  In  grammar,  the  form- 
ation of  an  adjective  in  its  several  de- 
grees, as  good , better,  best. 2.  In  rhe- 

toric, a figure  by  which  two  things  are 
considered  with  reference  to  a quality 
possessed  by  both,  as  “a  hero  is  like  a 
lion  in  courage." — The  distinction  between 
comparison  and  similitude  is,  that  the  for- 
mer has  reference  to  the  quantity,  and  the 
latter  to  the  quality.  Comparison  is  be- 
tween more  and  less  ; similitude  is  between 
good  and  bad. 

Comparti'tion,  division  into  parts.  Ap- 
plied in  architecture  to  the  distribution  of 
the  ground  plan  of  an  edifice  into  rooms 
and  passages. 

Compart'ment,  a separate  part  or  divi- 
sion of  a design,  as  a compartment  ceiling, 
a ceiling  divided  into  panels ; compartment 
tiles,  an  arrangement  of  white  and  red 
tiles. — In  gardening,  compartments  are 
assemblages  of  beds,  plots,  borders,  walks, 
&c.— In  heraldry,  a compartment  is  called 
a partition. 

Com'pass,  from  con  and  passus,  opening. 
An  instrument  used  in  surveying,  con- 
structed In  the  main  like  the  mariner’s 
compass,  but  the  needle  is  not  fitted  into 
the  card  moving  with  it, but  plays  alone, 
the  card  being  drawn  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  a circle  divided  into  360° 
on  the  limb. — The  mariner’s  co7npass  con- 
sists of  a circular  card  or  fly,  on  which 
are  drawn  32  points  of  direction,  called 
the  points  of  the  compass,  and  a small 
bar  of  steel  magnetised,  called  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  which  (excepting  the  varia- 
tion) always  points  to  the  north,  and  the 
box  or  framework  which  contains  the 
card  and  needle.  The  card  and  needle 
arc  fastened  to  each  other  in  such  a man- 
ner, that  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
coincides  with  the  northern  point  of  direc- 
tion marked  on  the  card,  and  turn  on  the 
point  of  a pin  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
box. 


Compasses,  or  pair  of  compasses,  a me 
thematical  instrument  for  describing 
circles,  measuring  figures,  &c.,  consisting 
of  two  pointed  legs  made  of  iron,  brass, 
or  steel,  and  jointed  at  the  top  by  a pivot 
on  which  they  move.  There  are  several 
sorts  of  compasses  in  use,  as  the  triangular 
compasses,  which  resemble  the  common 
compasses,  with  the  addition  of  a third 
leg,  which  has  a motion  every  way,  and 
which  suits  the  instrument  for  laying 
down  triangles  on  maps,  &c. ; the  cylin- 
drical and  spherical  compasses,  which  have 
four  branches  joined  in  a centre,  two  of 
which  are  circular  and  two  flat:  their  use 
is  to  take  the  diameter  of  cylindrical  and 
spherical  bodies;  the  German  compasses 
are  common  compasses  with  the  legs 
bent ; the  hair  compasses  are  adjusted  with 
a fine  screw  in  one  of  the  legs,  so  as  to 
take  an  extent  with  great  exactness;  the 
proportional  compasses  have  the  joint,  not 
at  the  ends  of  the  legs,  but  between  the 
points  terminating  the  legs  : they  are 
convenient  for  reducing  designs,  for  what- 
ever space  is  measured  by  one  end,  a pro- 
portionate space  will  be  marked  by  the 
legs  at  the  other  end.  The  elliptical  com- 
passes are  intended  to  be  used  in  drawing 
ellipses,  butare  very  inconvenient.  Spring 
compasses  are  more  commonly  called  di- 
viders (q.  v.)  Beam  compasses  consist  of  a 
beam  with  a fixed  point  at  one  end  and  a 
moveable  one  at  the  other. 

Compass-saw,  a saw  with  a broad  edge 
and  thin  back  to  cut  in  a circular  form. 

Com'passing.  In  carpentry,  bringing  a 
piece  of  timber  into  the  form  of  an  arch. 

Compita'lia,  Lat.  compitum,  a street.  A 
Roman  feast  in  honour  of  the  Lares  and 
Penates. 

Com'plement,  from  complementum,  a 
filling  ( con  and pleo,  to  fill).  In  astronomy, 
the  distance  of  a star  from  the  zenith, 
otherwise  called  the  co-latitude.  In  ma- 
thematics, the  complement  of  an  arc  is  what 
that  arc  wants  of  90°,  or  of  a quadrant ; 
the  complement  of  an  angle  is  what  that 
angle  wants  of  being  a right  angle.  The 
arithmetical  complement  of  a logarithm  is 
what  that  logarithm  wants  of  10,000,000, 
&c.  Complements  of  a parallelogram  are 
the  two  smaller  parallelograms,  formed  by 
drawing  two  right  lines  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  quarter,  through  a point  in 
the  diagonal.  In  fortification,  the  comple- 
ment of  the  curtain  is  that  part  of  the  in- 
terior side  which  makes  the  demigorge. 

Complu'vium,  anciently  an  area  in  the 
centre  of  Roman  houses,  so  constructed 
as  to  receive  the  water  from  the  roof. 

Compos'ino  Stick,  an  instrument  used 
by  compositors  in  setting  types. 

Compos'it/E,  one  of  Linnaeus’s  natural 
orders  of  plants,  comprising  those  which 
have  composite  or  compound  flowers,  as 
the  sun-flower,  dandelion,  &c. 
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Composite,  from  compositus,  compound. 
In  architecture,  the  composite  arch  is  the 
pointed  or  lancet  arch ; the  composite 
order  forms  one  of  the  five  architectural 
orders,  and  is  thus  named  from  its  being 
composed  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders.  In  arithmetic , Composite  num- 
bers are  such  as  can  be  measured  by  a 
number  exceeding  unity.  Thus  12  is 
measured  by  6,  4,  3,  and  2. 

Composition.  In  grammar,  the  joining 
of  two  words  together  or  prefixing  a par- 
ticle to  another  word  to  modify  its  signi- 
fication; thus  composition  is  formed,  of 
com,  from  con,  and  position  from  pono,  to 
place.  In  logic,  composition  is  a method 
of  reasoning  by  which  we  proceed  from 
a general  truth  to  particular  ones.  In 
music,  composition  is  the  art  of  adapting 
sounds  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art, 
to  songs,  &c.,  also  the  piece  of  music  so 
composed.  In  painting,  composition  de- 
notes the  choice  and  disposition  of  the 
figures  of  a picture.  In  commerce,  the 
sum  paid  by  an  insolvent  debtor  to  his 
creditors  when  the  latter  agree  to  take  a 
part  of  the  debt  in  lieu  of  the  whole.  In 
chemistry,  the  combination  of  different 
substances  by  affinity.  In  printing,  the 
act  of  arranging  the  types  into  words,  &c. 

Compo'sitor,  In  printing,  one  who  sets 
types. 

Com'post,  Tat.  composta,  a mixture  ; ap- 
plied by  agriculturists  to  a composition 
of  various  manuring  substances. 

Compostel'la,  St.  James  of,  an  ancient 
order  of  knighthood  in  Spain. 

Com'pound,  from  con  and  pono,  to  set; 
composed  of  two  or  more  parts : thus  a 
compound  word  consists  of  two  or  more 
words,  as  ink-stand.  A compound  flower 
consists  of  several  florets  inclosed  in  a 
common  perianth.  A C.stem  is  one  which 
divides  into  branches.  A C.  leaf  consists 
of  several  leaflets.  A C.  spike  consists  of 
several  spikelets.  A C.  umbel  has  all  its 
peduncles  bearing  umbelules  at  the  top. 
A C.  fructification  consists  of  several  con- 
fluent florets.  C.  interest.  See  Interest. 
C.  motion.  See  Motion.  C.  ratio.  See 
Ratio.  C.  quantity.  See  Quantity.  C. 
affinity.  See  Apfinity. 

Com'press.  In  surgery,  soft  linen,  lint, 
or  other  soft  substance  folded  together 
into  a sort  of  pad,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
placed  over  parts  which  require  pressure. 

Compres'sor.  1.  In  anatomy,  a name 
given  to  those  muscles  which  press  to- 
gether the  parts  on  which  they  act.-; — 
2.  In  surgery,  a name  common  to  an  in- 
strument invented  by  M.  Dupuytren  for 
compressing  the  femoral  artery,  and 
another  invented  by  Nuck,  for  compress- 
ing the  urethra  in  cases  of  incontinence 
of  urine. 

Compttrqa'tton,  from  con  and  purgo,  to 
purify,  a specios  of  wager  at  law,  whereby 


a man  is  cleared  by  the  oath  of  others, 
who  swear  to  their  belief  of  his  veracity. 
The  defendant  having  made  oath  him- 
self brings  into  court  a certain  number  of 
his  neighbours  ( usually  eleven),  called 
puryators,  who  avow  on  their  oaths  that 
they  believe  that  he  has  affirmed  the 
truth. 

Coms,  Cooms,  Coomes,  or  Chives.  The 
points  of  the  radicles  of  malted  grain, 
which  drop  off  during  the  process  of  turn- 
ing. They  are  sold  as  malt  dust,  and  are 
an  excellent  manure. 

Cona'tcs  (Latin)  effort:  applied  to  de- 
signate the  tendency  which  a body  has 
to  pursue  its  course  in  the  same  line  of 
direction. 

Concamera'tion,  an  arched  chamber 
(camera,  an  arch),  applied  in  conchology 
to  designate  those  small  chambers  into 
which  multiloeular  shells  are  divided  by 
transverse  septa. 

Con'cave,  Lat.  concavus,  from  cavus,  a 
hollow ; depressed  in  the  middle,  opposed 
to  convex. 

Conca'vo-Concave,  concave  on  both 
sides,  as  a concave  lens. 

Conca'vo-Convex,  concave  on  the  one 
side,  and  convex  on  the  other,  as  a con- 
cavo-convex lens. 

Concav'ity,  from  concave,  the  internal 
surface  of  a hollow  spherical  or  sphe- 
roidal body. 

Concep'tacle,  Lat.  conceptaculum , a re- 
ceptacle ; the  vessel  which  contains  the 
reproductive  corpuscles  of  cryptogamic 
plants.  It  is  variously  named  in  differ- 
ent tribes. 

Con'cert,  from  con  and  certo,  to  strive, 
a musical  performance  in  which  any  num- 
ber of  practical  musicians  unite  in  the 
exercise  of  their  talent. 

Con  cert  a'nte  (It.),  those  parts  of  a 
musical  composition  which  continue 
throughout  the  piece. 

Conce'rto  (Italian),  a musical  composi- 
tion consisting  of  several  parts  to  be  per- 
formed in  concert. 

Concet'ti  (It.),  ingenious  but  misplaced 
thoughts  or  terms  of  expression. 

Conch,  Lat.  concha,  a marine  shell;  ap- 
plied to  various  objects  from  their  shape. 

Conchje,  plur.  of  concha,  a shell ; sheiis 
consisting  of  two  or  more  pieces  or  valves, 
as  bivalves  and  multivalves. 

Conch'oid,  from  y.a\yr,,  a conch,  and 
lido;,  like.  The  name  of  a geometrical 
curve  invented  by  Nicomedes. 

Conchoi'dal,  shell-like  Used  to  charac- 
terise the  fracture  of  minerals,  when 
marked  by  convex  elevations  and  concave 
depressions,  like  the  valves  of  conchoe. 

Conchol'ooy,  from  xo*xr,,  a shell,  and 
\oy»;,  science.  That  branch  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  testaceous  ani- 
mals, or  animals  having  a testaceous 
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covering,  whether  they  inhabit  the  land, 
the  fresh  water,  or  the  ocean.  Shell-fish 
are  arranged  by  the  characteristics  of 
their  shells. 

Concia'tor.  In  glass-works,  the  person 
who  proportions  the  materials  to  be  made 
into  glass. 

Con'olave  (Lat.j,  an  inner  room.  The 
room  in  the  Vatican  where  the  cardinals 
meet  to  elect  a pope  : also  the  assembly 
itself. 

Conclu'sion.  In  logic,  that  proposition 
which  is  inferred  from  certain  former 
propositions,  termed  the  premises  of  the 
argument. 

Concoc'tion,  from  concoquo,  to  digest. 
Digestive;  also  that  operation  of  nature 
upon  morbid  matter  which  renders  it  fit 
to  be  separated  from  the  healthy  fluids. 

Con'cord,  from  con,  and  cor,  cordis,  the 
heart.  In  grammar,  the  agreement  of 
words  according  to  their  several  inflex- 
ions, as  adjectives  with  nouns,  in  gender, 
number,  and  case.  In  law,  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  in  a fine,  made  bv 
leave  of  the  court.  In  music,  the  union 
of  two  or  more  sounds,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  render  them  agreeable. 

Concor'dat.  In  canon  law,  an  agree 
ruent  concerning  some  beneficiary  matter, 
in  particular  when  made  between  the 
pope  and  a prince. 

Con'crete,  Lat.  concretum,  a compound 
mass.  A mass  formed  by  the  cohesion  of 
heterogeneous  materials.  The  concrete 
used  by  engineers  and  architects  is  a com- 
pact mass  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  lime, 
worked  together  with  water,  to  form  the 
foundations  of  structures. 

Con'crete  Numbers.  See  Applicate 
Numbers. 

Concre'tion,  from  concresco,  to  grow 
together.  1.  The  growing  together  of 
parts  which  in  a natural  state  are  sepa- 
rate.  2.  The  process  by  which  soft  or 

fluid  bodies  become  consistent,  solid,  or 
hard. 3.  The  mass  formed  by  concre- 

tion; as  a urinary  concretion  formed  in 
the  animal  body. . 

Concus'sion,  Lat.  concutio,  I shake.  A 
term  generally  applied  to  injuries  of  the 
brain,  from  blows  and  falls. 

Condensa'tion, causing  a mass  of  matter 
to  occupy  less  space  by  means  of  the 
closer  approach  of  its  particles.  When 
this  is  accomplished  by  external  force,  it 
is  called  compression.  The  term  is  gene- 
rally used  with  regard  to  air,  gas,  and 
vapours.  The  two  former  are  condensed, 
and  their  elasticity  increased  by  com- 
pression. The  latter  are  condensed  into 
liquids  and  solids  by  the  abstraction  of 
heat. 

Conden'ser,  a pneumatic  engine, 
whereby  an  uncommon  quantity  of  air  is 
forced  into  a given  space.  It  is  a sort  of 
syringe,  which  is  worked  upon  the  prin- 


ciple of  the  force-pump,  and  performs  an 
operation  the  reverse  of  the  air-pump. 

Con'der,  from  con,  and  duco,  to  lead.  1. 
One  who  directs  the  helmsman  of  a ship 

how  to  steer. 2.  One  who  stands  upon 

an  elevated  part  of  the  sea-coast,  in  the 
time  of  the  lierring-tishery,  to  point  to 
the  fishermen  by  signs  the  course  of  the 
shoals  of  fish 

Condition.  In  law,  is  a restraint  an- 
nexed to  a thing,  so  that  by  the  non-per- 
formance the  party  shall  receive  loss,  and 
by  the  performance,  advantage. 

Conditional  Proposition,  in  logic,  is 
one  which  asserts  the  dependence  of  one 
categorical  proposition  on  another. 

Con'dor,  a species  of  vulture,  the  V. 
gryphus,  Lin.,  the  largest  bird  known.  It 
is  found  on  the  most  elevated  mountains 
of  the  Andes,  in  South  America.  It  is 
blackish,  the  wings  ash-coloured;  collar, 
silky  and  white,  and  the  male,  in  addition 
to  his  superior  caruncle,  has  another  under 
the  beak,  like  the  cock. 

Condottie'ri.  In  Italian  history,  a class 
of  mercenary  military  adventurers  in  the 
14th  and  loth  centuries. 

Conduc'tor,  Lat.  from  con,  and  duco,  to 
lead.  1.  A body  which  has  the  property  of 
transmitting  heat  or  electricity  ; opposed 
to  a non-conductor.  Most  natural  bodies, 
but  especially  the  metals,  are  conductors. 

2.  A pointed  metallic  rod,  affixed 

to  buildings,  ships,  &c.  to  conduct  light- 
ning to  the  earth  or  water,  and  protect 

the  edifice  from  its  effects. 3.  A surgical 

instrument  to  direct  the  knife  in  certain 
operations  ; sometimes  called  a director. 

Con'dtle,  from  xov'BoXo;,  a knot.  A 
process  of  a bone  in  the  shape  of  a flat- 
tened eminence. 

Con'dtloid,  from  xovdvXo;,  a condyle, 
and  iTios,  like.  An  apophysis  of  a bone. 

Condtlu'ra,  a genus  of  carnivorous 
Mammalia,  named  from  xovduhof,  a joint, 
and  eve  a,  a tail.  The  condylura  resemble 
the  mole,  except  that  the  tail  is  longer, 
and  their  nostrils  are  surrounded  with 
little  moveable  cartilaginous  points, 
which  when  they  separate  radiate  like  a 
star.  The  Sorexcristatus,  Lin.,  or  radiated 
mole  of  North  America,  belongs  to  this 
genus. 

Cone,  Pr.  cone,  from  Lat.  conus,  from 
xcovo;,  that  which  shoots  to  a point.  In 
botany,  a conical  fruit  of  several  evergreen 
trees,  especially  of  the  pine-tribe.  See 
Stro'bilus.  In  geometry,  a solid  with  a 
circular  base,  and  tapering  equally  up- 
wards till  it  terminates  in  a point.  Were 
the  base  a right-lined  figure,  the  6olid 
would  be  called  a jnjramid ; and  in  either 
case,  all  the  lines  drawn  from  the  peri- 
phery, or  bounding  line  of  the  base  to  the 
apex  or  top,  arc  straight  lines.  When  the 
axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  base,  the 
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solid  is  called  a right  cone,  otherwise  it  is 
an  oblique  or  scalene  cone.  In  optics,  it  in- 
cludes all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  a given 
surface  from  a given  point. 

Cone'pate,  Con  epatl,  an  American  ani- 
mal of  the  weasel  kind,  resembling  the 
polecat  in  form  and  size,  and  in  its  fetid 
stench. 

Confed'eracy,  from  con  and  fcedus,  a 
league;  a term  used  in  law  to  denote  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to 
commit  an  unlawful  act. 

Con'feuence,  a meeting  of  delegate 
members  from  both  houses  of  parliament 
to  discuss  the  provisions  of  a bill  re- 
specting which  there  may  be  a disagree- 
ment between  them.  Also  a meeting  of 
divines  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

Confer'va,  Lat.  from  conferveo,  to  knit 
together ; a genus  of  plants.  Cryptoga- 
mia — A l gee.  The  tribe  of  cryptogamic 
plants  comprising  the  jointed  alg®  or 
water  weeds,  are  called  Conferees.  These 
are  chiefly  fresh-water  plants,  but  many 
are  marine.  They  are  composed  of  capil- 
lary jointed  tubes,  containing  granules 
variously  arranged  ; but  the  plants  grow 
by  the  addition  of  one  tube  to  the  end  of 
another,  and  multiply  by  means  of  the 
granules  contained  in  the  tubes. 

Confession,  Auricular.  In  the  Church 
of  Rome  a part  of  the  sacrament  of  pe- 
nance. It  must  be  of  every  mortal  sin, 
and  made  to  a priest,  who  is  solemnly 
obliged  not  to  reveal  it. 

Confession  of  Faith,  a formulary  set- 
ting forth  the  opinions  of  a body. 

Confessob  , one  who  has  undergone  per- 
secution for  Christianity  only  short  of 
death. 

Confirm  a'tion,  from  con  and  fir  mo,  to 
make  firm.  In  law,  an  assurance  of  title 
by  the  conveyance  of  an  estate  or  right 
in  esse  from  one  man  to  another,  by  which 
a voidable  estate  is  made  sure  or  un- 
avoidable. In  church  affairs,  (1).  The  rati- 
fication of  the  election  of  a dignitary  of 
the  church  by  the  sovereign;  (2).  The 
ceremony  of  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  ad- 
mission of  baptised  persons  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Christian  privileges. 

Con'fluent,  flowing  together  ( conflu - 
ens),  applied  in  physiology  to  eruptions, 
especially  that  of  small-pox,  and  in  botany, 
to  leaves  which  run  together  at  their  base. 

Conformable.  In  geology,  a term  used 
to  express  the  parallelism  of  strata : thus, 
when  several  horizontal  strata  are  depo- 
sited one  upon  another,  they  are  said  to 
be  conformable , but  when  horizontal  are 
placed  over  vertical  strata,  the  strata  are 
said  to  be  unconformable. 

Coxform'ist.  In  church  matters,  one 
who  conforms  to,  or  complies  with,  the 
worship  of  the  Established  Church. 

Con  fu'ria.  In  music,  furiously ; an 
Italian  term. 


Conge'  d’e'lire  (French),  the  sove- 
reign’s license  or  permission  to  a dean 
and  chapter  to  choose  a bishop. 

Conge'ner,  Lat.  from  con  and  genus,  a 
thing  of  the  same  kind  or  nature : spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus.  Also  applied  in 
anatomy  to  muscles  which  concur  in  the 
same  action. 

Con gen'ital,  from  con  and  genitus,  born, 
a term  applied  to  that  which  pertains  to 
an  individual  from  his  birth,  as  a conge- 
nital disease. 

Con'ger,  Con'ger  Eel,  a large  species 
of  eel  (J lurcena  Conger,  Lin.,  Conger  vul- 
garis, Yarr.)  found  in  the  European  seas, 
sometimes  weighing  100  lbs.  The  name 
is  Latin,  from  xoyyoos,  quod  polypi  cirros 
divoret?  SeeMrR^xA. 

Conges'tion,  from  congero,  to  amass;  a 
preternatural  accumulation  of  blood,  bile, 
or  other  fluids  in  their  proper  vessels. 
Diseases  arising  from  this  cause  are  called 
congestive  diseases. 

Con'gics.  In  modern  Infinity,  a gallon. 

Con'globate,  from  con  and  globus,  a 
ball ; formed  or  gathered  into  a ball,  as  a 
conglobate  flower. 

Conglomerate,  from  con  and  glomus , 
a clew.  1.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  a gland 
which  consists  of  a number  of  smaller 
glomerate  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of 

which  all  unite  in  one  common  duct. 

2.  In  botany,  applied  to  flowers  which  are 
closely,  compacted  together  on  a foot- 
stalk, to  which  they  are  irregularly,  but 
closely  connected : opposed  to  diffused. 

3.  In  geology,  conglomerate  has  the 

same  meaning  as  breccia  (Man tell),  and 
pudding-stone  (Lyell).  According  to 
Bakewell,  “ conglomerate  consists  of 
large  fragments  of  stone,  whether 
rounded  or  angular,  imbedded  in  clay 
or  sandstone.” 

Congregational'ists,  Brownists,  or 
Inbefendents,  a sect  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters who  maintain  that  every  congre- 
gation for  religious  worship  is  independ- 
ent of  every  other. 

Con'gress,  Lat.  congressus,  from  congre- 
dior,  to  come  together  (gradus,  a step.) 
1.  An  assembly  of  envoys,  commission- 
ers, deputies,  &c.,  particularly  a meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  several  courts, 
to  concert  measures  of  mutual  concern. 

2.  An  assembly  of  delegates  of  the 

several  British  colonies  in  America,  which 
met  in  1774  to  resist  the  claims  of  Great 
Britain,  and  finally  declared  the  colonies 
independent.  The  name  has  since  been 
transferred  to  the  assembly  of  deputies 
from  the  different  states  of  the  union. 

Con'ic  Sections,  a branch  of  mathema- 
tical science  which  treats  of  the  proper- 
ties of  certain  curves  that  are  formed  by 
the  cutting  of  a cone  in  different  direc- 
tions. If  a cone  be  cut  bv  a plane  pa- 
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rallel  to  the  base,  the  section  will  be  a 
circle;  if  cut  by  a plane  passing  through 
the  vertex,  the  section  will  be  a triangle; 
but  both  the  circle  and  triangle  belong  to 
common  geometry,  and  arc  therefore  not 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  Conic  Sec- 
tions. There  are,  however,  three  other 
sections — the  ellipsis,  the  parabola,  and 
the  hyperbola  (q.  v.). 

Conif'erje,  the  cone-bearing  tribe  of 
dicotyledonous  plants.  It  comprises  the 
pines,  firs,  &c.,  which  bear  cones. 

Coniros'tres,  a numerous  family  of 
passerine  birds,  distinguished  by  their 
strong  conical  beak ; w7hence  their  name 
from  conus,  a cone,  and  rostrum,  a beak. 
The  bunting,  bulfinehes,  crows,  birds  of 
Paradise,  &c.,  belong  to  this  family. 

Coni'um,  a genus  of  plants.  Pentandria 
— Digynia.  Hemlock.  Greek  name  zoovuov , 
or  zortoy. 

Con'joint  Degrees.  In  music,  two  notes 
which  follow  each  other  immediately  in 
the  order  of  the  scale. 

Conjoint  Tetrachords.  In  music,  two 
fourths  where  the  same  chord  is  the  high- 
est of  the  one  and  the  lowest  of  the  other. 

Conjugate,  Lat.  conjugatus,  yoked. 
Applied  to  a winged  leaf  with  only  one 
pair  of  leaflets. 

Conjugate  Diameter  or  Axis  (of  an 
ellipsis),  the  shortest  of  the  two  diameters 
or  that  which  bisects  the  transverse  axis. 
See  Ellipsis. 

Conjunction,  from  con  and  jugo,  to 
join,  connection:  thus,  in  astronomy , the 
meeting  of  two  or  more  stars  or  planets 
in  the  same  degree  of  the  zodiac,  which 
is  either  true  or  apparent,  heliocentric  or 
geocentric.  "When  the  bodies  agree  both 
in  latitude  and  longitude,  the  conjunction 
is  true ; when  they  agree  only  in  longi- 
tude, the  conjunction  is  apparent.  A 
heliocentric  conjunction  is  that  which 
would  appear  to  an  observer  at  the  sun ; 
a geocentric  conjunction  is  that  which  ap- 
pears to  an  observer  at  the  earth,  and  is 
superior  when  the  planet  is  seen  on  the 
same  circle  of  latitude  with  the  sun,  but 
beyond  him ; and  inferior  when  seen  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sun.  Grand  con- 
junctions are  those  wherein  several  of  the 
planets  are  seen  near  together.  In  gram- 
mar, an  indeclinable  word  or  particle 
which  joins  words  or  sentences  together, 
showing  their  mutual  relation  and  de- 
pendence. 

Conjuncti'va,  one  of  the  membranes  or 
coats  of  the  eye,  the  C.  tunica. 

Conjunctive  Moon,  that  modification 
of  the  verb  which  expresses  the  depend- 
ence of  the  event  in  conditions. 

Con 'n ate,  Lat.  connatus,  growing  toge- 
ther. Applied  to  leaves  which  are  united 
at  their  base. 

Connec'tor.  In  chemistry,  a small  tube 


of  caoutchouc  for  connecting  together  the 
ends  of  glass  tubes  in  pneumatic  experi- 
ments. 

Conn  invent,  Lat.  connivens,  winking. 
Applied,  1.  In  anatomy,  to  the  folds  on 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  small  intestines. 

2.  In  botany,  to  petals  of  flowers,  as 

those  of  the  Rum  ex,  and  to  the  receptacle 
of  the  fig,  which  the  fruit  really  is,  being 
a fleshy  connivent  receptacle  inclosing 
and  hiding  the  florets. 

Connoisse'ur  (French),  one  who  is 
versed  in  a knowledge  of  the  fine  arts. 

Conohe'lix,  an  intermediate  genus  of 
shells,  between  cones  and  voltites. 

Con'oid,  from  z/uso;,  a cone,  and  ifiot , 
like ; a solid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a conic  section  about  its  axis.  There 
being  three  conic  sections,  the  ellipsis, 
parabola,  and  hyperbola,  there  are  con- 
sequently three  conoids,  the  spheroid, 
paraboloid,  and  hyperboloid. 

Conscience,  from  con  and  scio, to  know, 
is  considered  by  some  an  original  faculty, 
and  called  the  moral  sense  ; others  question 
the  propriety  of  considering  conscience 
as  a distinct  faculty,  and  hold  that  it  is  to 
be  regarded  simply  as  a general  principle 
of  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation, 
applied  to  one’s  own  conduct  and  affec- 
tions; alleging  that  our  notions  of  right 
and  wrong  are  not  to  be  deduced  from  a 
single  principle  or  faculty,  but  from  va- 
rious powers  of  the  understanding. 

Con'science,  Courts  of,  are  for  the  re- 
covery of  small  debts. 

Con'script,  Lat.  conscribo,  a title  of  the 
Roman  senators. 

Conscrip'tion,  a compulsory  enrolment 
for  military  or  maritime  service,  taken 
from  the  population  at  large. 

Consigne'e,  a person  to  whom  goods 
are  consigned  for  sale  or  superintendence : 
the  person  who  sends  them  is  the  con- 
signer. 

Con  sign  a'tion,  \ from  con,  and  signo,  to 

Consign'ment,  ) seal.  1.  The  act  of 
consigning  or  sending  goods  to  an  agent. 

2.  The  goods  consigned  to  a factor  or 

agent. 3.  The  writing  by  which  any- 

thing is  consigned. 

Consis'tort  , Lat.  consistorium , a place 
of  meeting.  The  place  of  justice  in  the 
spiritual  court;  also  the  court  itself.  The 
court  of  every  diocesan  bishop,  held  in 
their  cathedral  churches,  for  the  trial  of 
ecclesiastical  causes  arising  within  the 
diocese. 

Consolida'tion,  from  con,  and  solidus, 
solid.  In  parliament,  the  annexing  of  one 
bill  to  another.  In  law,  the  uniting  of  the 
profit  of  land,  &c.  with  the  property.  In 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  combining  of  two 
or  more  benefices  in  one. 

Con  sonance.  In  music,  the  agreement 
of  two  sounds  simultaneously  produced. 
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Consonant,  from  con,  and  sono,  to 
sound.  A letter  so  named  because  it  is 
considered  as  sounded  only  in  connection 
with  a vowel.  Consonants  are  better 
named  articulations,  as  they  are  the 
names  given  to  the  several  junctions  of 
the  organs  of  speech. 

Con  Sordi'ni,  It.  In  music,  a direction 
to  play  a passage  on  the  piano  with  the 
dampers  down,  and  on  the  violin  with  the 
mute  on. 

Conspir'acy,  from  conspiro,  to  plot.  A 
law-term  for  an  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons  to  indict,  or  procure  to 
be  indicted,  an  innocent  person  of  felony. 
The  persons  so  conspiring  are  called  con- 
spirators. 

Con'stable.  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  to  arrest  all 
public  offenders  who  have  committed  the 
offence  in  his  presence,  or  against  whom 
he  has  the  warrant  of  a justice  of  the 
peace.  In  England,  there  are  high  con- 
stables, chosen  by  the  court  leets  of  hun- 
dreds; petty  constables,  chosen  by  the  juries 
of  court  leets  ; and  constables  of  London, 
nominated  in  each  precinct  by  the  inha- 
bitants. The  office  of  Lord  High  Con- 
stable of  England  was  so  improperly 
used,  that  its  suppression  was  found  ne- 
cessary in  1521.  This  officer  took  his  title 
from  his  being  comes  stabuli,  or  count  of 
the  stables.  He  was  the  seventh  officer 
of  the  crown. 

Constant  Quantities.  In  algebra, those 
quantities  which  remain  constant,  and 
whose  values  are  considered  as  known,  or 
which  remain  constantly  the  same;  in 
contradistinction  to  those  which  are  va- 
riable, and  whose  values  are  not  known. 
Constant  quantities  are  usually  denoted 
by  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a, 
b,  c,  &c. ; and  variable  ones  by  the  last, 
as  r,  y,  z,  &c.  . 

Constat,  a Eatin  word,  meaning  it 
appears.”  Applied  as  the  name  of  the 
certificate  given  by  the  clerk  of  the  pipe, 
and  auditors  of  the  exchequer,  to  a person 
who  intends  to  plead  or  move  for  a dis- 
charge of  anything  in  that  court.  The 
effect  of  it  is  "to  show  what  appears  upon 
the  record,  respecting  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. The  same  name  is  also  given  to  an 
exemplification  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  enrolment  of  any  letters  patent. 

Constella'tion,  from  con,  and  stella,  a 
star.  A cluster  or  assemblage  of  fixed 
stars,  expressed  and  represented  under 
the  name  and  figure  of  some  animal,  or 
other  emblem,  which  are  convenient  in 
describing  the  stars. 

Constitu'tion,  from  eon,  and  statuo,  to 
set.  1.  The  general  condition  of  the 
body,  as  evinced  by  the  peculiarities  in 

the  performance  of  its  functions. 2.  A 

system  of  fundamental  principles  for  the 
government  of  rational  and  social  beings ; 


the  established  form  of  government  in  a 

state,  kingdom,  or  country. 3.  A par 

ticular  lawr  made  by  a sovereign  or  other 
superior  power. 

Constric'tor,  from  constringo,  to  bind 
together.  A muscle  which  draws  together 
any  opening  of  the  body. 

Construc'tion,  from  con,  and  struo,  to 
dispose,  fabrication.  In  mathematics,  the 
drawing  of  those  lines  of  a figure  which 
are  necessary  to  make  the  demonstration 
of  a proposition  more  plain.  The  eon- 
struction  of  equations  is  the  method  of  re- 
ducing equations  to  geometrical  figures, 
in  order  to  a geometrical  demonstration. 
In  grammar,  the  arrangement  and  con- 
nection of  words  in  a sentence,  according 
to  established  usages. 

Consubstant  ia'tion,  the  doctrine  of 
Luther,  that,  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Supper,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
transferred  into  the  material  of  the  bread 
and  wine. 

Con'sul,  a chief  magistrate  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Republic,  who  took  his 
title  from  consulo,  to  consult.  The  title  is 
now  given  to  an  officer  appointed  by  com- 
petent authority  to  reside  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, with  the  view  of  facilitating  and 
extending  the  commerce  carried  on  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  the  country  which 
appoints  him,  and  those  of  the  country  or 
place  in  which  he  is  to  reside. 

Consult a'tion,  "Writ  or.  In  law,  a 
writ  granted  by  the  king’s  court,  whereby 
a cause  which  had  been  removed  into 
such  court  by  prohibition  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  is  returned  thither 
again. 

Consump'tion,  from  consumo,  to  waste 
away,  slow  decay.  This  term  is  applied 
in  medicine  to  the  disease  technically 
called  Phthisis  pulmonalis,  pulmonary 
consumption.  See  Phthisis. 

Con'tact,  Angle  of.  In  geometry,  the 
angle  made  by  a curve  line  with  its  tan- 
gent. 

Conta'gion,  from  con,  and  tango,  to 
touch.  The  communication  of  disease, 
I,  by  contact ; 2,  by  effluvia  evolved  from 
the  body  of  the  sick.  See  Infection. 
This  term  is  also  used  by  some  writers 
generically  to  denote  all  atmospheric  and 
morbid  poisons  ; all  the  effluvia,  mias- 
mata, infections,  and  poisons  that  cause 
fevers,  of  whatever  kind  ; and  those 
poisons  which  uniformly  excite  the  dis- 
eases which  give  birth  to  them,  as  syphi- 
lis, itch,  &c. 

Contem'pt,  from  con,  and  temno,  to  de- 
spise. Applied  in  law  to  express  the 
offence  of  disobedience  of  the  rules  and 
orders  of  a court. 

Content',  from  con,  and  teneo,  to” hold. 
Used  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  express 

assent  to  a bill  or  motion. 2.  The 

quantity  contained.  Used  in  geometry  **• 
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express  the  area  or  quantity  of  matter  or 
space  included  within  certain  limits. 

Continental  System,  the  celebrated 
plan  of  Napoleon  for  excluding  the  mer- 
chandise of  England  from  all  parts  of  the 
Continent. 

Con'tin'ued  Proportion,  in  arithmetic, 
is  where  the  consequent  of  the  first  ratio 
is  the  same  with  the  antecedent  of  the 
second,  as  A : B : : B : C. 

Continuity,  Law  ot,  may  be  thus 
stated : nothing  passes  from  one  state  to 
another  without  passing  through  all  the 
intermediate  states. 

Contort'ed.  1.  In  botany,  &c.,  twisted. 
2.  In  architecture,  wreathed. 

Con'trabanu,  from  contra  and  ban  (q.v.). 
A term  used  in  commerce,  to  designate,  1, 
a commodity  prohibited  to  be  exported 

or  imported,  bought  or  sold. 2.  That 

class  of  commodities  which  neutrals  are 
not  allowed  to  carry  during  war  to  a 
belligerent  power. 

ContrabasSo,  the  largest  of  the  violin 
species,  usually  called  the  double-bass. 

Contracti  l'ity,  a property  of  the  living 
fibre,  by  which  it  contracts  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a stimulus. 

Ccxtrac'tiox,  from  con,  and  traho,  to 
draw.  The  lessening  of  the  dimensions 
of  a body,  by  causing  the  parts  to  approx- 
imate more  closely;  the  action  arising 
from  excited  contractility. 

Cox'tra-Daxce,  1 Fr.  contredanse  ; a 

Cocn'ter -Dance,  J dance  in  which  the 
partners  are  arranged  in  opposite  lines, 
called  vulgarly  a country  dance  ! 

Coxtradic'tort  Propositions,  in  logic, 
are  those  which  having  the  same  terms 
differ  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Cux'tra-fis'Suhe,  a counter  or  opposite 
fissure,  applied  in  surgery  to  designate 
a fracture  at  some  distance  front  the 
part  whereon  the  blow  was  received. 

Cox'tra-Harmox'ic  Proportion,  in 
arithmetic,  is  that  relation  of  three  terms 
wherein  the  difference  of  the  first  and 
6econd  is  to  that  of  the  second  and  third, 
as  the  third  is  to  the  first. 

Con'tra-Indica'tion,  a counter  or  op- 
posing indication,  applied  in  medicine 
to  designate  a symptom  which  forbids 
the  use  of  a remedy  which  might  other- 
wise be  employed. 

Contral'to  or  Coxtra-Tex'ore  (It.)  In 
music,  the  part  immediately  below  the 
treble,  called  also  the  counter-tenor. 

Contraries,  in  logic,  are  propositions 
which  destroy  each  other,  but  of  which 
the  falsehood  of  the  one  does  not  establish 
the  truth  of  the  other. 

Cox'trast.  In  fine  arts,  an  opposition 
of  lines  and  colours  to  each  other,  so  that 
each  increases  the  effect  of  the  other. 

Con'tra-Ten'or.  In  music,  a middle  part 
hetween  the  tenor  and  treble  ; the  Counter. 
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wheel  next  to  the  crown,  the  teeth  and 
hoop  of  which  lie  contrary  to  those  oi 
the  other  wheels,  whence  its  name. 

Contravalla'tion,  from  contra  and 
vallo,  to  fortify.  A line  formed  to  defend 
besiegers  against  the  sallies  of  a garrison. 

Contrater'va-Root,  the  root  of  the 
Dorstenia  contrayerva,  a perennial  plant 
of  South  America.  The  name  is  Sp. 
contra,  against,  and  yerba,  an  herb,  being 
used  as  an  antidote  against  poisons. 

Con'tumacy  , from  contumacia,  stubborn- 
ness ; a term  of  laiv  for  wilful  contempt 
and  disobedience  of  any  lawful  summons 
or  order  of  court. 

Co'nus,  a genus  of  mollusks,  named 
from  the  conical  shape  of  the  shell.  Class 
Gasteropoda ; order  Pectinibranchiata  ; 
family  Buccinoida.  The  shells  are  highly 
prized  ; one,  the  cedo  nulls,  is  valued  at  a 
hundred  guineas.  Found  on  rocky  shores 
in  tropical  seas. 

Convalla'ria,  a genus  of  plants.  Hex- 
andria — Monogynia.  May  lily.  Lily  of 
the  valley.  Solomon’s  Seal.  Name  from 
contains,  a valley,  because  some  of  the 
species  abound  chiefly  in  valleys. 

Convention,  from  con  and  tenio,  to 
come.  1.  A treaty,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment between  two  parties. 2.  An  ex- 

traordinary meeting  of  parliament  or 
states  of  the  realm  held  without  writ  of 

the  sovereign.' 3.  A treaty  between 

military  commanders  concerning  terms 
for  a cessation  of  hostilities. 

Converg'ing  Lines,  those  which  tend 
to  a common  point. 

Converg'ing  Rays,  those  which  tend 
to  a common  focus. 

Converg'ing  Series,  those  whose  terms 
continually  diminish. 

Con'verse,  in  mathematics,  commonly 
signifies  the  same  as  reverse,  from  vertor , 
to  be  turned. 

Conversion  (of  proportion),  is  when, 
of  four  proportionals,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  first  is  to  its  excess  above  the  second, 
as  the  third  to  its  excess  above  the  fourth. 

2.  In  logic,  a proposition  is  said  to  be 

converted  when  the  terms  are  so  trans- 
posed that  the  subject  is  made  the  predi- 
cate, and  vice  versa. 

Conversion  (centre  of).  In  mechanics, 
the  centre  of  revolution.  “ If  a stick  be 
laid  on  stagnant  water  and  drawn  by  a 
thread  fastened  to  it,  so  that  the  thread 
makes  always  the  same  angle  with  it, 
the  stick  will  be  found  to  turn  about  a 
certain  point,  which  point  is  called  the 
centre  of  conversion." 

Convex'o-Con'cave,  convex  on  the  one 
side  and  concave  on  the  other.  See  Lens. 

Convex'o-Con'vex,  convex  on  both  sides. 
See  Lens. 

Conveyance,  from  con  and  veho,  to 
carry.  The  instrument  or  means  of  pass- 
ing from  one  place  or  person  to  another  . 
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thus  an  aqueduct  is  a conveyance  for  water ; 
a deed  of  conveyance  is  an  instrument  or 
writing  by  which  lands,  &c.,  are  con- 
veyed or  made  over  to  another  person. 
The  term  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
transference,  assignment,  &c. 

Convocation,  from  con  and  voco,  to 
call ; an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  their  representa- 
tives, to  consult  on  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
It  is  held  during  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment, and  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower 
house  ; hut  is  now  a mere  form. 

Convoevula'ceje,  a natural  tribe  of  plants 
of  which  the  genus  Convolvulus  is  the 
type. 

Convol'vclus,  the  Bindweed;  a genus 
of  plants.  Pcntandria — Monogynia.  Name 
from  convolvo,  to  roll  up.  Upwards  of 
100  species  are  enumerated,  among  which 
are  the  jalap,  scammony,  and  turbith 
plants,  the  Spanish  potato,  &c. 

Con'voy.  In  navigation,  a ship  or  ships 
of  war,  appointed  to  escort  or  protect  the 
merchant  ships.  The  word  is  sometimes 
s uplied  to  the  protected  ships,  and  sorne- 
tvj.es  to  both  the  protecting  and  pro- 
tects vessels.  In  the  military  service,  it 
signifies  a detachment  of  troops  who 
guard  supplies  of  provisions,  ammuni- 
tion, &c..  on  their  way  to  the  army. 

Coo'ler  ar  Refriuera'tor,  an  apparatus 
used  by  brewers  and  distillers  for  cooling 
worts. 

Coomb.  1.  A dry  measure  of  4 bushels. 

—2.  A term  in  geology.  See  Combe. 

Co-or'dinates,  in  the  theory  of  curves, 
denote  any  absciss  with  its  correspond- 
ing ordinate. 

Coot,  a name  common  to  all  the  birds 
of  Linnaeus's  genus  Fulica  (q.  v.).  The 
tree  Coots  form  the  genus  Fulica,  Bris- 
son.  These  birds  form  the  link  between 
the  grallatoriae  and  palmipedes. 

Cor  a Tea,  from  copal,  the  American 
name  for  any  odoriferous  gum,  and  iba 
or  iva,  a tree,  a yellow  resinous  juice  of  a 
bitterish  biting  taste,  obtained  horn  the 
copaifera  officinalis,  a tree  which  giows  in 
the  Brazils  and  New  Spain.  • 

Co'rAL.  The  substance  called  gum 
copal  is  imported  from  Guiana,  and  it  the 
produce  of  the  lihus  copaUinum,  from 
which  it  exudes  spontaneously. 

Copar'cenary,  Lat.  con  and  particeps. 
An  estate  is  held  in  coparcenary,  and  the 
tenants  are  coparceners,  when  it  descends 
from  an  ancestor  to  two  or  more  persons. 

CorER'NiCAN  System,  a particular  sys- 
tem of  the  sphere  proposed  by  Pythagoras, 
and  revived  by  Copernicus,  in  which  the 
sun  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  all  the  other  bodies  to  revolve  round 
it  in  a particular  manner. 

Cor'PER,  a well  known  metal  named 
from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was 
first  brought.  It  is  f <i  and  in  nature  in  the 


metallic  state,  in  the  state  of  oxide,  sul- 
phuret  ( vitreous  ore  of  Brochant),  carbon- 
ate ( malachite ),  hydrosilicate,  sulphate 
(blue  vitriol),  phosphate,  muriate,  and 
arseniate.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
these  ores.  Sp.  gr.  of  copper  8'9,  melting 
pt.  27°  Wedgw.  In  tenacity  it  yields  to 
iron,  but  surpasses  gold,  &c. 

Cop'peras,  a name  formerly  synonymous 
with  vitriol,  and  hence  applied  to  blue, 
white,  and  green  vitriol,  but  especially 
the  green,  a factitious  sulphate  of  iron. 

Cop'per-bot'tomed,  having  the  bottom 
sheathed  with  copper : applied  to  ships, 
&c. 

Cop'per-fas'tened,  fastened  with  cop- 
per-bolts. 

Cop'per-plate  Print'ing,  the  process  of 
taking  impressions  from  copper-plates, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  a rolling  press. 

Cop'rolite,  from  xocr^a;,  excrement, 
and  A 160;,  stone  ; the  petrified  fiecal  mat- 
ter of  carnivorous  reptiles,  found  in  all 
strata  containing  the  remains  of  these 
animals. 

Cor'cLA  (Lat.),  a shackle.  1.  In  logic, 
the  verb  which  connects  two  terms  of  a 
proposition,  the  subject  and  predicate,  as 
“ Virtue  is  indispensable  to  happiness:” 

here  is  is  the  copula. 2.  In  anatomy,  a 

ligament. 

Cop'y,  in  printing, is  the  subject-matter 
to  be  printed. 

Cop'yhold,  inlaw,is  a species  of  custom  - 
ary  estate,  said  to  be  held  by  copy  of  court 
roll;  that  is,  by  copy  of  the  rolls  of  a 
manor  made  by  the  steward  of  a lord’s 
court. 

Cop'yright,  the  right  which  an  author 
has  in  his  own  literary  compositions. 

Cora'cias,  from  xouaF  a crow;  a genus 
of  birds — the  JR ollus.  They  belong  to  the 
Eastern  Continent,  and  resemble  the  Jays 
in  their  habits,  but  their  plumage  is  vivid. 
Order  Passerines,  family  Conirostrcs. 

Cor'acle,  a boat  used  by  fishermen  in 
"Wales,  made  by  covering  a wicker  frame 
with  leather  or  oil-cloth. 

Cor'aco-bra'chial,  in  anatomy,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  muscle  by  which  the  arm  is 
raised  upwards  and  forwards,  from  its 
origin  and  insertion. 

Cor'acoib,  from  a crow,  and 

i’i'ho;,  like ; shaped  like  the  beak  of  a crow. 
Applied  to  the  upper  anterior  process  of 

e scapula  from  its  form. 

Cor'al  (xococXXiov),  a general  name  for 
those  stony  envelopes  formed  by  corallifcri, 
in  certain  seas,  as  the  Red  Sea,  Persian 
Gulf,  Coast  of  Sumatra,  &c.  It  is  a cal- 
careous substance,  has  a shrub-like  ap- 
pearance, and  is  of  various  colours,  as 
red,  white,  and  black.  Its  value  depends 
on  its  size,  solidity,  &c. : some  is  worth  101. 
an  ounce,  while  other  descriptions  do  not 
bring  Is.  per  lb.  The  islands  of  the  South 
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Seas  are  mostly  composed  of  coral  covered 
with  earth,  and  many  more  are  in  process 
of  being  formed. 

Corallif'eri,  an  order  of  coral-bearing 
(corallium  and  fero)  polypi.  The  coralli- 
feri  constitute  that  numerous  suite  of 
species  which  were  long  considered  as 
marine  plants,  and  of  which  the  indivi- 
duals are  in  fact  united  in  great  numbers, 
t > constitute  compound  animals,  mostly 
fixed  like  plants,  cither  forming  a stem 
or  simple  expansions,  by  means  of  a solid 
internal  substance.  Their  volition  and 
their  nourishment  are  in  common ; what- 
ever is  eaten  by  one  goes  to  the  nutrition 
of  the  general  body  and  all  the  other 
polypi. 

Coral'lina,  a generic  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  certain  bodies  which  exist  in 
the  ocean,  resembling  the  corals  or  poly- 
piers, both  in  substance  and  general  form, 
but  in  which  polypi  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Some  consider  them  as  plants, 
but  others  regard  them,  and  with  more 
probability,  as  being  inhabited  by  coral- 
liferous  polypi. 

Cor'alline.  1.  The  animal  which  se- 
cretes and  inhabits  coral. 2.  The  coral- 

linn  officinalis,  or  C.  alba,  administered  in 
medicine  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  popu- 
larly known  as  sea-moss,  white  worm- 
seed,  &c. 

Cor'al-ra g.  In  geology,  a member  of 
the  middle  division  of  oolite. 

Cor'al-reef,  Coral-iseand,  a reef  or 
island  formed  chiefly  of  coral  (q.  v.),  but 
usually  containing  a large  variety  and 
amount  of  shells  and  other  marine  mat- 
ters. 

Co'ram  No'bis  (Lat.),  before  us:  a law 
phrase. 

Corb,  contracted  from  corban,  an  alms 
basket ; a basket  used  in  collieries. 

Cor'beil,  from  Fr.  corbeille,  a basket. 
In  architecture,  corbeils  are  sculptured 
baskets  of  flowers  or  fruit  sometimes 
placed  on  the  heads  of  caryatides. 

Cor'bels.  In  architecture,  a row  of 
stones  projecting  from  the  wall  to  sup- 
port the  parapet  in  castellated  and  gothic 
edifices,  instead  of  brackets  or  modillions. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a horizontal 
row  of  stones  and  timber  in  a wall  or 
vault,  to  sustain  the  roof  or  floor  ; also  to 
denote  the  vases  of  Corinthian  capitals. 
Corbel  is  moreover  frequently  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  corbeil  (q.  v.). 

Cor'bel-Tabee.  In  architecture,  a series 
of  semicircular  arches  which  cut  one 
another  in  a wall,  supported  by  timbers 
with  their  ends  projecting  out,  and  carved 
into  heads,  faces,  lion’s  heads,  &c. 

Corcle,  Lat.  corculum,  a little  heart 
(cor,  a heart) ; that  point  of  a seed  from 
wnich  the  life  and  organisation  of  the  fu- 
ture plant  originate,  called  also  the  em- 
bryo, or  germ. 


Cord  (Welsh).  1.  A string  or  small  rope 

2.  A pile  of  firewood  containing  128 

cubic  feet,  originally  measured  with  a 
cor’d  or  line.  The  cord  is  4 feet  high,  4 
feet  broad,  and  8 feet  long. 

Cordeli'ers,  an  order  of  friars  so  named 
from  the  knotted  cord  worn  about  their 
middle. 

Cor'don.  1.  In  architecture,  the  edge 
of  a stone  at  the  outside  of  a building. 

2.  In  fortification,  a row  of  stones 

made  round  on  the  outside,  and  set  be- 
tween the  wall  of  the  fortress  which  lies 
aslope,  and  the  parapet  which  stands  per- 
pendicular. 

Cordovan',  a sort  of  leather  made  of 
goatskin  at  Cordova  in  Spain. 

Cord'wainer,  Fr.  cordonnier,  a shoe- 
maker, from  cordovan  (q.  v.).  Cordwainers 
is  the  title  under  which  the  shoemakers 
are  incorporated. 

Coria'ceous,  Lat.  coriaceus,  leathery , 
applied  to  leaves  and  pods  that  are  thick 
and  tough  without  being  pulpy  or  succu- 
lent. 

Corian'der,  a name  applied  to  both 
species  of  the  genus  Coriandrum,  but  es- 
pecially the  C.  sativum. 

Corian'drum,  a genus  of  annual  plants. 
Pentandria — Digynia.  The  C.  sativum  is  a 
native  of  Britain.  Name  xoqiuvcv,  from 
xo^t;,  a bug,  which  the  fresh'  plant  re 
sembles  in  smell. 

Corin'thian  Or'der.  In  architecture, 
the  noblest,  richest,  and  most  delicate 
of  the  five  orders,  and  so  named  because 
first  erected  at  Corinth. 

Cork,  the  outer  bark  ( cortex ) of  a 
species  of  oak,  the  Quercus  suber,  a tree 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Barbary. 

Cork-Jacket,  a jacket  lined  with  thin 
layers  of  cork,  used  by  persons  learning 
to  swim. 

Cork-Tree,  the  Quercus  suber,  which 
closely  resembles  the  Quercus  ilex,  or 
evergreen  oak.  It  lives  to  a great 
age,  and  is  periodically  barked.  See 
Cork. 

Cor'morant,  a bird  , the  ■pelicanus  carbo, 
Lin.,  and  aquatic  crow  of  Aristotle.  Its 
size  is  that  of  a goose.  It  breeds  among 
the  rocks  by  the  sea,  and  feeds  on  fish. 
The  name  is  corrupted  from  corvus  tnari- 
nus,  sea-raven.  The  French  call  it  cor- 
moran,  a corruption  of  corbeau  marin,  on 
account  of  its  black  colour.  The  Welsh 
call  it  morvran,  sea-crow. 

Corn'age,  from  cornu,  a horn  ; an  an- 
cient tenure  of  lands  which  obliged  the 
occupant  to  give  notice  of  an  invasion  by 
blowing  a horn. 

Corn'brush,  a provincial  name  for  a 
coarse,  shelly  limestone,  which  occur* 
abundantly  in  Wiltshire. 
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Cor’nea  (Latin),  the  anterior  transpa- 
rent portion  of  the  hall  of  the  eye. 

Corner-Teeth  (of  a horse),  the  fore- 
teeth between  the  middling  teeth  and  the 
tusks,  two  above  and  two  below,  on  each 
side  of  the  jaw.  They  shoot  from  the 
horse  at  4J  years  old. 

Cor'net.  1.  A musical  instrument 
closely  resembling  a trumpet,  used  in  the 

army. 2.  A commissioned  officer  in  a 

troop  of  horse  or  dragoons. 3.  Cornet 

of  a horse.  See  Coronet. 

Coronet- a- piston,  Fr.,  a brass  wind 
musical  instrument. 

Cor'nice, from  a summit;  any 

moulded  projection  that  crowns  or 
finishes  the  part  to  which  it  is  affixed,  as 
the  cornice  of  a room. 

Cor'nish  Chough,  a sort  of  crow  of  a 
fine  blue  or  purple-black  colour,  with  red 
beak  and  legs,  reckoned  the  finest  bird  of 
its  kind,  and  therefore  borne  in  coats  of 
arms. 

Corn -Sat/ ad.  1.  A name  common  to 

the  plants  of  the  genus  Fidia. 2.  The 

Valeriana  locusta. 

Corns,  thickening  of  the  cuticle  of  the 
toes, of  a horny  texture,  arising  from  con- 
tinued pressure. 

Cornu  Ammo'nis,  the  fossil  shells  called 
Ammonites. 

Cornuco'pia,  horn  of  plenty  ( cornu , a 
horn,  and  copia,  plenty),  fabled  to  be  the 
horn  which  Hercules  broke  from  the 
head  of  Achelous,  and  which  was  filled 
by  the  nymphs  with  all  manner  of  flowers, 
and  made  the  emblem  of  abundance.  It 
is  sculptured  in  ornamental  architecture. 
Plural,  cornucopia. 

Cornula'ria,  a genus  of  Tubularii  (q.v.), 
whose  tubes  are  conical,  and  from  each 
of  which  issues  a polypus  with  eight  den- 
tated  arms. 

Cor'nus,  the  dog-wood.  A genus  of 
hardy  plants.  Tetrandria  — Monogynia. 
The  cornel-tree,  cornelian  cherry,  &c.,are 
species.  Name  given  by  Pliny  to  an  un- 
determined species. 

Co'roa,  a medicinal  bark  lately  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  the  East  Indies. 
Plant  unknown. 

Cor'ody,  1 from  Ital.  corredare,  to  fur- 

Cor'rody,  j nish ; a right  of  sustenance. 
The  queen  is  entitled  to  a corody  out  of 
every  bishopric ; that  is,  to  send  one  of 
her  chaplains  to  be  maintained  by  the 
bishop,  or  to  have  a pension  allowed  till 
the  bishop  promotes  him  to  a benefice. 
This  is  fallen  into  disuse. 

Coroi.'la,  from  corolla,  a little  crown. 
That  part  of  a flower  which  is  within  the 
calyx,  and  immediately  surrounds  the 
organs  of  fructification ; each  division  is 
called  a petal 

Cor'oueary,  from  corolla,  a little  crown. 
A consequence  drawn  from  a proposition 
already  proved. 


Coro'na,  Latin,  a crown.  Applied  to 
designate  objects  supposed  to  resembie  a 
crown,  either  in  shape  or  position;  as  1. 
In  architecture,  the  brow  of  a cornice 
which  projects  over  the  bed  mouldings. 

2.  In  meteorology , a luminous  circle 

surrounding  the  sun,  moon,  or  planets. 

Coro'na  Den'tis,  the  exposed  part  of  a 
tooth,  projection  beyond  the  gum. 

Corona'rise,  a natural  order  of  plants, 
consisting  of  such  as  have  beautiful 
flowers,  thus  forming  a floral  crown 
(corona). 

Cor'onary,  from  corona  (q.v.).  A term 
applied  in  anatomy  to  parts,  because  they 
surround  others,  or  for  some  less  obvious 
reason. 

Corona'tje  Plan't.*,  a natural  class  of 
plants,  consisting  of  such  as  have  the 
seed-bad  crowned  by  the  flower-cup. 

Cor'oner,  law  Lat.  for  coronator.  An 
ancient  officer  at  common  law,  and  so 
called  because  principally  concerned  with 
pleas  of  the  crown.  The  principal  part  of 
a coroner’s  duty  is  now  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  untimely  death 
of  any  of  the  queen’s  subjects. 

Cor'onet,  from  corona,  a crown.  1.  An 

inferior  crown  ■worn  by  noblemen. 2. 

The  coronet  or  cornet  of  a horse,  is  the 

upper  part  of  the  hoof. 3.  In  botany, 

certain  appendages  of  the  corolla,  which 
are  arranged  within  it  in  a circle. 

Coron'ula,  dim.  of  corona,  a crown. 
The  hem  or  border  which  surrounds  the 
seeds  of  some  flowers  in  the  form  of  a 
crown. 

Cor'poral,  the  lowest  officer  of  a com- 
pany of  infantry,  next  below  a serjeant. 
The  term  is  French,  from  the  Celtic  root 
caput,  cape. 

Corpora'tion,  from  corpus,  body.  A 
body  politic  or  corporate,  formed  and 
authorised  by  law  to  act  as  a single 
person. 

Cor'posant,  from  Sp.  cuerpo  santo,  holy 
body.  A name  given  by  seamen  to  a lu- 
minous appearance  often  beheld  in  dark 
tempestuous  nights,  about  the  decks  and 
rigging  of  a ship,  but  especially  at  the 
mast-head,  yard-arms,  &c. 

Corps,  a French  term  pronounced  bore, 
and  applied  to  designate,  1.  A body  of 
troops  forming  a division  (indefinite)  of 

any  army. 2.  A projecting  part  of  a 

wall,  intended  to  form  a ground  for  deco- 
ration. The  root  of  the  term  is  Lat., 
corpus,  body. 

Cor'pusci.e,  \ Lat.  corpusculum , dim.  of 

Co r'puscui.e,  ) corpus,  a body  ; a minute 
particle.  Corpuscles  are  not  necessarily 
the  elementary  principles  of  matter,  but 
simply  such  minute  particles,  whether 
simple  or  compound,  as  compose  aggre- 
gate bodies. 

Corpus'cuea  Yeritor'mia,  in  vegeta- 
ble anatomy  are  the  strangulated  duct* 
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found  chiefly  in  the  knots  and  contracted 
parts  of  stems. 

Corpus'cular  Ac'tion,  the  action  of 
corpuscles  on  each  other,  by  which  all 
chemical  action  takes  place. 

Cor'pus  J u'ris,  the  collection  of  the 
authentic  works  containing  the  Roman 
law,  as  compiled  under  Justinian. 

Correspon 'dence.  In  fine  arts,  thefitting 
of  the  parts  of  a design  to  one  another. 

Cor'ridor,  from  Ital .corridore.  A long 
passage  or  gallery  in  a building,  connected 
with  various  departments,  and  sometimes 
running  round  a quadrangle.  In  fortifi- 
cation, a covertway.  See  Covertway. 

Corro'sive  Stjb'limate,  perchloride  of 
mercury,  highly  poisonous. 

Cor'rugate,  Lat.  ruga,  wrinkle.  In 
zoology,  applied  to  the  surface  of  an  ani- 
mal which  rises  and  falls  in  parallel 
angles. 

Corrcga'tor,  Lat.  from  corrugo,  to 
wrinkle.  A muscle,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  wrinkle  or  corrugate  the  part  it 
acts  on. 

Corruf'tion,  from  con,  and  rupto,  to 
break.  In  laic,  the  term  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  taint,  the  consequence  of  an  act 
of  attainder. 

Corse'let  (Fr.)  1.  An  ancient  piece  of 
armour  to  cover  the  body,  worn  by  pike- 
men. 2.  The  trunk  of  insects. 

Cor'tes,  the  Span.sh  name  of  the  states 
of  the  kingdom,  composed  of  nobility, 
clergy,  and  representatives  of  cities : 
from  corte,  a court.  The  Assembly  of 
Cortes  answers  in  some  measure  to  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

Cor'tical,  Lat.  corticalis,  resembling 
bark.  Applied  in  anatomy  to  the  exter- 
nal portions  of  the  brain  and  kidney. 

Corti'cifers,  Lat.  cortex,  bark,  and  fero, 
I carry.  Those  polyps  whose  substance 
is  spread  over  a central  axis. 

Cor'ticose,  Lat.  corlicosus,  like  hark  or 
rind.  Applied,  in  botany,  to  hard  woody 
pods. 

Cor'tile  (Ital.),  an  open  quadrangular 
or  curved  area  in  a dwelling-house,  in- 
closed by  the  building  itself. 

Cor'tina  (Lat.),  a kind  of  table ; a term 
used  in  describing  fungi,  to  denote  that 
portion  of  the  velum  which  adheres  to 
the  margin  of  the  pileus  in  fragments. 

Corun'dum,  a very  hard  genus  of  alum- 
inous minerals,  of  which  the  species  are 
dodecahedral  corundum,  e.  g.  spinel, 
octahedral  corundum,  e.  g.  automilite, 
rhombohcdral  corundum,  e.  g.  sapphire, 
and  prismatic  corundum,  e.  g.  chryso- 
heryl. 

Co'rus,  a Jewish  measure,  answering  to 
the  omer  = 75  galls.  5 pts.  for  liquids, 
and  - - 32  pks.  1 pt.  for  corn,  &c. 

Cor'vee  (Fr.)  In  feudal  law,  the  obli- 
gation of  the  inhabitants  of  a district  to 
do  certain  services  to  the  king,  as  the 


repair  of  roads,  either  gratuitously,  or  at 
a rate  less  than  the  value  of  the  work 
done 

Corvet',  Fr.  corvette,  Sp.  corveta  ; a 
sloop  of  war. 

Cor'yus  (Lat.),  a raven.  1.  In  orni- 
thology, a genus  of  passerine  birds,  com- 
prising the  raven,  crow,  rook,  and  jack- 
daw.  2.  In  astronomy , the  crow,  one 

of  the  old  constellations  lying  south  of 
Virgo,  north  of  Hydra,  east  of  Crater,  and 
west  of  Hydra  Continua. 

Coryban'tes,  in  Grecian  mythology, 
were  the  priests  of  Cybele. 

Coryce'um.  In  ancient  architecture,  an 
apartment  in  a gymnasium. 

Cortd'uline,  an  alkaline  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  corydalis  bulbosa. 

Cor'ylus,  the  hazel-nut  tree  : a genus  of 
seven  species.  Monoecia  — Polyandria. 
There  is  only  one  British  species,  the  C. 
avellana.  Name  xoqvXo;,  of  unknown 
origin. 

Cor'ymb,  from  corymbus,  a cluster  of 
berries,  &c.  ; a species  of  inflorescence 
formed  by  many  flowers,  the  partial 
flower-stalks  of  which  are  gradually 
longer,  as  they  stand  lower  on  the  com- 
mon stalk,  so  that  all  these  flowers  are 
nearly  on  a level. 

Cor'ypha,  a genus  of  palms.  Hcxan- 
dria  — Monogynia.  Fan-palm,  Talipot- 
palm — Indies  and  New  South  Wales. 
Name  from  zogutpri,  height,  in  allusion 
to  the  majestic  height  of  some  of  the 
species. 

Corytha'ix,  a genus  of  birds.  The 
Touracos — order  Scansorice.  Named  from 
the  head  being  furnished  with  an  erectile 
tuft.  Plumage  green,  and  quill  of  the 
feather  crimson.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Cor'ythcs,  a genus  of  passerine  birds  : 
the  Pine  Grosbeak  is  a species.  Name 
from  xo^u f , a helmet. 

Co-secant,  the  secant  of  the  comple- 
ment of  any  arc  or  angle. 

Cos'inage,  from  Fr.  cousinage,  kindred  ; 
a term  used  in  law  to  designate  a writ  to 
recover  possession  of  an  estate  in  lands 
when  a stranger  has  entered  and  abated, 
after  the  death  of  the  tresail,  or  the 
grandfather’s  grandfather,  or  other  col- 
lateral relation. 

Co 'sine,  the  sine  of  the  complement  of 
any  given  arc  or  angle. 

Cos'mical,  from  xotr/xixoi,  relating  to 
the  world ; an  astronomical  term  for  one 
of  the  poetical  risings  of  a star : thus  a 
star  is  said  to  rise  cosmically  when  it  rises 
with  the  sun. 

Cos'molabe,  from  xotrfxos,  the  world, 
and  Xa.pt.Zix.vw,  to  take ; an  ancient  instru- 
ment for  measuring  distances,  either 
celestial  or  terrestrial,  much  the  same  as 
the  astrolabe. 
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Cosmol'ooy,  from  xotrocos,  the  world, 
and  hoyc;,  discourse;  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  general  laws  by  which  the 
physical  -world  or  universe  is  governed. 

Cosmora'ma,  from  xotrpco;,  the  world, 
and  cgccpcct,  view;  an  exhibition  of  views 
representing  various  parts  of  the  world, 
the  magnitude  and  apparent  distances 
being  increased  by  convex  lenses. 

Coss,  a Hindoo  measure  variable  in 
length,  but  usually  about  six-tenths  of  an 
English  mile. 

Cossacks,  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of 
the  Russian  Empire  bordering  on  Siberia, 
Turkey,  and  Roland. 

Cos'tate,  Eat.  costatus,  ribbed : applied 
to  leaves  of  plants  which  have  elevated 
lines  extending  from  the  base  to  the  point. 
Also  to  animals  when  their  surfaces  have 
several  broad  elevated  lines. 

Cos'tcme.  In  painting,  the  dress  suit- 
able to  the  time  in  which  the  action  is 
supposed  to  take  place. 

Co-tan'gent.  the  tangent  of  the  comple- 
ment of  any  arc  or  angle. 

Co'tillon  , a French  term  meaning  pet- 
ticoat, used  as  the  name  of  a brisk  dance 
performed  by  eight  persons  together ; also 
a time  which  regulates  the  dance. 

Coti'se,  Er.  c6ti,  side.  In  heraldry,  a 
diminutive  of  the  bend,  being  one-half  of 
the  width  of  the  bendlet. 

Cott,  from  Sax.  cote,  a bed;  a small 
bed.  On  board  of  ships,  the  cott  is  a par- 
ticular sort  of  bed-frame,  suspended  from 
the  beams  of  the  ship  for  the  officers  to 
sleep  in.  It  is  made  of  canvas,  sewed 
in  the  form  of  a chest,  and  extended  by 
a square  wooden  frame  with  a canvas 
bottom. 

Cot'ton,  a species  of  vegetable  wool, 
the  produce  of  the  Gossypium  herbaceum 
or  cotton  shrub,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties.  It  is  found  growing  naturally 
in  all  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  cloth  which  is  manu- 
factured from  this  wool  is  also  called  cot- 
ton. The  term  cotton  is  taken  from  the 
Arabic  name  khutdn,  written  by  the  Ital- 
ians cotone,  whence  Fr.  coton,  Dut.  katon, 
and  Eng.  cotton. 

Cot'ton -gin,  a machine  for  separating 
the  seeds  from  the  cotton. 

Cotton-mill,  a building  with  machi- 
nery for  carding,  roving,  and  spinning 
cotton  by  water  or  steam-power. 

Cotton-plant,  all  the  species  of  the 
genus  Gossypium  produce  cotton,  and  are 
therefore  cotton-plants.  The  principal 
species  are  (1.)  The  G.  herbaceum  or  her- 
baceous cotton-plant,  with  smooth  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  round- 
ish capsules  full  of  seeds  and  cotton; 
(2).  The  G.  rcligiosum  (and  varieties)  or 
shrub-cotton,  the  flower  and  fruit  of 
which  closely  resemble  the  herbaceous 


cotton,  but  the  pod  is  egg-shaped.  ($). 
The  G.  arboreum  or  cotton-tree  which 
grows  on  all  the  Indian  mountains,  and 
yields  cotton  of  a coarse  quality. 

Cot'ule,  1 the  socket  of  the  hip-joint. 

Cot'yle,  I The  term  xorvhr,,  is  the  name 
of  an  ancient  measure. 

Cotyl'edon  (xoTvXvibuv,  fiom  xotv).y,, 
a cavity).  1.  A seed  lobe.  The  cotyle- 
dons are  the  parts  of  a seed  which  when 
germinating  become  seminal  leaves,  be- 
tween which  is  seated  the  embryo  or  germ 
of  the  plant,  called  when  expanded,  the 
pltimula.  Some  plants  are  dicotyledonous, 
others  acotyledonous,  and  some  polycotyle- 

donous. 2.  In  anatomy,  the  same  as 

■ acetabulum  (q.  v.). 3.  The  name  of  a 

genus  of  plants.  Decandria — Pentagynia. 
Navel- wort.  The  exotic  species  are 
mostly  permanent. 

Coty'liform,  applies  to  the  general 
form  of  organs  of  a rotate  figure  with  an 
erect  limb. 

Cot'yloid  Cavity.  In  anatomy,  the 
socket  which  receives  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone,  thus  named  from  xorokr,, 
the  name  of  an  ancient  measure,  and 
Hits,  resemblance. 

Couag'ga,  an  animal  of  South  Africa, 
the  Equm  quacclia,  Ein.,  which  more  re- 
sembles the  horse  than  the  zebra.  The 
name  is  expressive  of  its  voice,  which  re- 
sembles the  barking  of  a dog. 

Couch'ant  (French),  lying  down;  ap- 
plied in  heraldry  to  a lion  or  other  beasi 
lying  down  with  the  head  raised,  which 
distinguishes  the  posture  of  couchant  from- 
that  of  dormant  or  sleeping. 

Couch'ing.  1.  In  surgery,  a surgical 
operation,  which  consists  in  removing 
the  opaque  lens  out  of  the  axis  of  vision , 
by  means  of  a needle  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose.  2.  In  agriculture,  clearing  land 

from  couch  grass. 

Coul'teu,  from  culter,  a knife;  an  iron 
instrument  like  a knife,  fixed  in  the  beam 
of  a plough,  and  serving  to  cut  the  edge 
of  each  furrow. 

Cou'marin,  a crystalline  odoriferous 
principle  extracted  from  the  tonka  bean, 
which  is  the  seed  of  the  Coumarouna 
odorata. 

Cocn'cil,  an  assembly  ; applied  to  any 
body  of  men  convened  for  consultation 
and  advice  in  important  affairs.  Thus 
what  is  called  the  Privy  Couticil,  is  a select 
council  formed  of  the  confidential  ad- 
visers of  the  sovereign,  and  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  affairs  of 
state.  A Council  of  War  is  an  assembly 
of  the  principal  officers,  called  in  parti- 
cular emergencies,  to  concert  measuret 
for  their  conduct. 

Count.  1.  In  law,  a particular  charge 
in  an  indictment.  Fr.  conte  and  compte. 
2.  A foreign  title  of  nobility  oquiva- 
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lent  to  that  of  earl  in  England.  Fr. 
Comte,  It.  Conte,  Sp.  Conde.  It  is  now 
merely  a title  of  honour. 

Coun'ter  Approa'ches.  In  fortification, 
lines  and  trenches  made  by  the  besieged 
to  attack  the  works  of  the  besiegers  or 
hinder  their  progress. 

Cocn'ter  IIr-un,  a channel  dug  paral- 
lel to  a canal,  &c.,  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  soccage  water,  by  means  of  drains, 
into  the  lower  grounds. 

Coun'terchanged.  In  heraldry,  inter- 
mixed as  the  colours  of  the  field  and 
charge. 

Coun'terdrawin g , a method  of  copying 
a design  or  painting  by  drawing  the  out- 
lines on  some  transparent  medium  placed 
over  the  picture  or  drawing.  This  out- 
lined sketch  is  then  transferred  to  the 
canvas  or  other  material  on  which  the 
copy  is  to  be  made. 

Coun'terfoil,  | that  part  of  a tally 

Coun'terstock,  ) struck  in  the  Exche- 
quer which  is  kept  by  an  officer  in  that 
court,  the  other  being  delivered  to  the 
person  who  has  lent  the  money  on  the 
account,  and  is  called  the  stock. 

Cogn'terfort,  a buttress,  spur  or  pil- 
lar, serving  to  support  a wall,  &c.,  liable 
to  bulge. 

Coun'tergauge.  In  carpentry,  a method 
used  to  measure  the  joists  by  transferring 
the  breadth  of  a mortise  to  the  place 
where  the  tenon  is  to  be,  in  order  to  make 
them  fit  each  other. 

Coun'terouard.  In  fortification,  a work 
raised  before  the  point  of  a bastion. 

Coun'termark,  a mark  frequently  seen 
in  ancient  coins. 

Coun'termine.  In  military  affairs,  a 
well  and  gallery  sunk  and  driven  till  it 
meets  the  enemy’s  mine,  to  prevent  its 
effects. 

Coun'termttre  (mums,  a wall),  a wall 
raised  behind  another  to  supply  its  place 
when  a breach  is  made. 

Coun'terpaled.  In  heraldry,  is  when 
the  escutcheon  is  divided  into  12  pales 
parted  per  fesse,  the  two  colours  being 
counterchanged,  so  that  the  upper  and 
lower  are  of  different  colours. 

Counterpart,  the  corresponding  part, 
or  that  which  answers  to  another,  as  the 
two  papers  of  a contract.  In  music,  the 
bass  is  said  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the 
treble. 

Cocn'ter -p,vssant.  In  heraldry , is  when 
two  lions  or  other  beasts  are  represented 
as  going  contrary  ways. 

Cocn'terpoint.  In  music,  is  when  the 
musical  characters  by  which  the  notes  in 
each  part  is  signified',  are  placed  in  such 
a manner,  each  with  respect  to  each,  as 
to  show  how  the  parts  answer  one 
another ; hence  in  composition  counter- 
point is  the  art  of  combining  and  mo 
dulating  consonant  sounds. 


Cocn'terproof.  In  rolling -press  print- 
ing, a print  taken  off  from  another  fresh 
printed,  which,  by  being  passed  fresh 
through  the  press,  gives  an  inverted  im- 
pression. 

Coun'ter-roll.  In  law,  a counterpart 
or  copy  of  the  rolls  relating  to  appeals, 
inquests,  &c. 

Coun'tersa'lient.  In  heraldry,  is  when 
two  beasts  are  borne  in  the  act  of  leap- 
ing from  each  other.  The  term  is  l-'r. 
contre  and  saitcr,  to  leap. 

Coun'terscarpe.  In  fortification,  the 
exterior  talus  or  slope  ( escarpe ) of  the 
ditch,  or  the  talus  that  supports  the  earth 
of  the  covert-way,  with  its  parapet  and 
glacis. 

Cocn'tersign,  the  signature  of  a public 
officer  to  the  charter  of  a king,  prelate, 
&c.,  by  way  of  certificate.  In  military 
language,  see  Watchword. 

Coun'tersink,  to  make  a cavity  in  tim- 
ber-work for  the  reception  of  a plate  of 
iron  or  the  head  of  a screw  or  bolt. 

Coun'ter  Swal'low’s-Tail.  In  fortifi- 
cation, an  outwork  in  the  form  of  a single 
tenaille,  wider  at  the  gorge  toward  the 
place  than  at  the  head  toward  the  country. 

Coun'tertenor.  In  music,  high  tenor; 
a term  applied  to  the  highest  male  voice. 

Coun'tektime.  In  the  manige,  the  re- 
sistance of  a horse  that  interrupts  his 
cadence  and  the  measure  of  his  manige, 
occasioned  by  a bad  horseman  or  the  bad 
temper  of  the  horse. 

Count-wheel,  in  the  striking  part  of 
a clock,  is  that  which  moves  round  in  12 
or  24  hours ; called  also  locking -wheel. 

County  Corporate,  a county  invested 
with  particular  privileges  by  charter  or 
royal  grant. 

County-court,  a court  whose  jurisdic- 
tion is  limited  to  a county,  incident  tc. 
the  jurisdiction  of  a sheriff. 

County-palatine,  a county  distin- 
guished by  particular  privileges.  So 
called  a palatio,  because  the  owner  had 
originally  royal  powers.  The  Counties 
Palatine  of  England  are  Lancaster,  Ches- 
ter, and  Durham,  but  the  palatine  powers 
are  now  abridged. 

Coup-d’ieil,  Fr.  The  first  glance  of 
the  eye,  with  which  it  surveys  anything 
at  large. 

C.oup-de-soleil,  Fr.  stroke  of  the  sun. 
A name  given  to  any  disorder  suddenly 
produced  by  the  violent  scorching  of  the 
sun,  especially  on  the  head,  as  plirenitis, 
apoplexy,  &c. 

Coup'le,  FT.  1.  A band,  as  that  with 
which  dogs  are  tied  together  in  pairs. 
2.  A rafter.  See  Couples. 

Couple-close.  In  heraldry,  an  ordinary 
so  called  from  its  inclosing  the  chevrons 
by  couples. 

Coupled  Columns, columns  arranged  in 
pairs. 
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Ccuples.  In  architecture,  rafters  framed 
together  in  pairs,  with  a tie  fixed  above 
their  feet. 

Coup'ling-box.  An  iron  cylinder  for 
connecting  shafts  of  machinery. 

Coupo're.  In  fortification , a passage 
cut  through  the  glacis,  in  the  re-entering 
angle  of  the  covert-way,  to  facilitate  the 
sallies  of  the  besieged. 

Courant,  Er.  running.  Applied  in  he- 
raldry to  any  animal  borne  in  an  escutch- 
eon in  a running  attitude. 

Course,  Er.  from  Lat.  curro,  to  run.  1. 
In  navigation , that  point  of  thehorizon  or 
compass  which  a vessel  steers  on,  or  the 
angle  which  the  rhomb-line  makes  with 
the  meridian. 2.  In  building,  a con- 
tinued layer  of  bricks  or  stones. 3. 

Among  slaters,  a row  of  slates  or  tiles, 

arranged  with  their  lower  ends  level. 

4.  In  architecture,  the  course  of  the  face 
of  an  arch  is  the  arch-stones  which  have 
their  joints  radiating  to  the  centre  ; the 
course  of  a plinth  is  its  continuity  in  the 
face  of  the  wall.  A bond  course  is  further 
inserted  into  the  wall  than  those  adjacent. 

Course  of  Exchange.  In  commerce,  the 
price  or  rate  at  which  the  currency  of  one 
country  is  exchanged  for  that  of  another, 
supposing  the  currencies  of  both  to  be  of 
the  precise  weight  and  purity  fixed  by 
their  respective  mints. 

Courses.  In  a ship,  the  principal  sails, 
as  the  main-sail,  fore- sail,  and  mizen. 
Sometimes  the  name  is  given  to  the  stay- 
sails of  the  lower  masts  ; also  to  the  main 
stay-sails  of  all  brigs  and  schooners. 

Coursing-joint,  one  between  two 
courses  of  masonry. 

Court-baron,  a court  held  by  every 
lord  of  a manor  within  the  same ; punish- 
ment is  by  amercement. 

Court-beet,  a court  of  record,  held 
once  a year  in  a particular  hundred, lord- 
ship,  or  manor,  before  the  steward  of  the 
leet. 

Court-martial,  a court  consisting  of 
military  or  naval  officers,  for  the  trial  of 
njilitary  or  naval  offenders. 

Court  of  Conscience,  a court  for  the 
determination  of  cases  where  the  debt  or 
damage  is  under  40s. 

Court-plaister,  a plaister  made  by  co- 
vering black  silk  with  a mixture  of  balsam 
of  benzoin  and  isinglass. 

Cousinet',  ) the  stone  which  is  placed 

Cushion,  j on  the  impost  of  a pier,  to 
receive  the  first  stone  of  the  arch  ; also, 
the  part  of  the  front  of  an  Ionic  capital 
between  the  abacus  and  echinus. 

Cove-bracketing.  In  architecture,  is 
generally  applied  to  that  of  the  quadrantal 
cove. 

Coved  and  Plat  Ceiling,  a ceiling  in 
which  the  section  is  the  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  rising  from  the  walls,  and  inter- 
secting in  a flat  surface. 


Cov'enant.  In  history,  the  famous  bond 
of  association  adopted  by  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  in  1638.  In  a theological 
sense,  it  is  a promise  made  by  God  to  man 
upon  certain  conditions.  In  laic,  it  is  an 
engagement  under  seal,  to  do  or  to  omit 
a direct  act;  it  is  also  a form  of  action, 
which  lies  where  a party  claims  damages 
for  breach  of  a covenant  under  seal. 

Covenan'ters,  the  great  body  of  the 
Scottish  people,  who  at  the  era  of  the  lte- 
formation,  in  1638,  and  several  times 
afterwards,  subscribed  the  National  Co- 
venant. 

Coverts.  In  ornithology,  the  feathers 
attached  to  the  wings. 

Cov'erture.  In  law,  the  state  of  a 
married  woman,  who  is  considered  as 
under  cover,  or  the  power  of  her  husband, 
and  therefore  called  a femme-covert,  or 
femc-couvert. 

Covert-wat.  In  fortification,  a level 
space  of  about  20  ft.  broad  from  the  side 
of  the  ditch,  surrounding  half-moons,  &c. 
It  has  usually  a parapet,  with  palisades 
down  the  middle,  and  a foot-bank,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  corridor. 

Cover- wav,  the  recess  left  in  brick- 
work for  the  reception  of  the  roofing. 

Covin.  In  laic,  a collusive  agreement 
between  two  or  more  to  prejudice  a third 
person.  The  term  is  from  Norman  coryne, 
a secret  place  of  meeting. 

Cov'ing,  from  cove,  a term  used  in  ar- 
chitecture, to  denote  the  projection  of  the 
upper  stories  of  houses  over  the  lower. 
The  covings  of  a fireplace  are  the  inclined 
vertical  parts  of  the  sides. 

Cow-pox.  This  name  may  be  given  to 
any  pustulous  disease  affecting  the  cow, 
but  it  is  especially  applied  to  that  which 
appears  on  the  teats,  in  the  form  of  vesi- 
cles of  a blue  livid  colour  : they  contain 
the  virus  called  vaccine.  The  same  virus 
may  be  obtained  from  the  heel  of  a horse, 
when  affected  by  the  disease  called  the 
grease. 

Cowqdakes,  the  quaking  grass;  names 
common  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus 
Sriza. 

Cow'rt,  a small  shell  brought  from  the 
Maldives,  which  passes  current  as  coin 
in  small  payments  in  Hindostan,  and 
throughout  extensive  districts  in  Africa. 

Cow'slip  or  Cow’s-lip,  a species  of  Pri- 
mula or  primrose  of  several  varieties. 
The  American  cowslip  belongs  to  the 
genus  Dodccathcon ; the  Jerusalem  and 
mountain  cowslip  to  the  genus  Pulmon - 
aria. 

C.  P.S.  stand  for  Custos  privati  sigilli, 
i.  e.  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 

Cr.  In  book-keeping,  an  abbreviation  of 
the  word  creditor. 

Crab,  Sax.  crabba.  1.  In  natural  his- 
tory (see  Cancer). 2.  In  astronomy  (st$ 

Cancer). 3.  In  botany,  the  wild  apple- 
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tree,  and  also  the  fruit  of  that  tree. 4. 

In  mechanics,  & machine  with  three  claws, 
used  to  launch  ships  and  heave  them  into 
the  dock ; also  a wooden  pillar  somewhat 
resembling  a small  capstan,  and  used  for 
the  same  purposes. 

Crab's  Claws.  In  the  materia  medica, 
the  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  common  crab 
( Cancer  pagurus)  ground.  The  powder  is 
used  as  an  absorbent. 

Crab’s  Eves,  concretions  formed  in  the 
stomach  of  the  cray-fish  ( Cancer  astracus, 
Lin.).  They  are  round  on  one  side  and 
depressed  on  the  other,  and  not  unlike 
eyes. 

Crab  Tams,  a name  in  the  West  Indies 
for  a kind  of  ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
with  callous  lips  so  hard  that  they  are 
cut  with  difficulty. 

Cra'dle,  Sax.  cradel,  from  xpahccw,  to 
swing.  1.  A moveable  bed  for  rocking 

children  and  infirm  persons  to  sleep. 

2.  A frame  of  timber  placed  under  the 
bottom  of  a ship,  to  conduct  her  steadily 
and  smoothly  into  the  water  in  launching 

her. 3.  The  name  is  sometimes  used 

by  architects  and  engineers  in  the  same 
sense  ,as  coffer  (q.  v.) ; and  also  to  desig- 
nate a centring  of  ribs  and  lattice  for 
turning  culverts. 

Cra'dling.  In  architecture,  timberwork 
to  support  the  lath  and  plaster  of  ceilings, 
or  for  supporting  the  entablature  for  a 
shop  front,  &c. 

Crag.  In  geology,  a tertiary  deposit  of 
the  older  pliocene  period,  which  has  ob- 
tained this  name  from  a provincial  term 
signifying  gravel.  It  is  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  coralline  or  lower,  and  the 
red  or  upper  crag. 

Crake,  the  corn-crake  ( Ballus  crex, 
Lin.).  Named  from  its  cry,  crek,  crek.  It 
has  been  called  the  Quail-king , because  it 
arrives  and  departs  with  these  birds,  and 
leads  a solitary  life  on  the  same  grounds, 
from  which  arose  the  conjecture  that  it 
was  their  leader.  It  feeds  on  grain, 
worms,  and  insects. 

Cram.  In  weaving,  a warp  having  more 
than  two  threads  in  each  dent  or  split  of 
the  reed. 

Crambe,  the  eolewort : a genus  of  plants. 
Tetradynamia — Siliculosa.  The  sea-kale 
(C.  maritima ) grows  wild  on  our  shores, 
and  is  cultivated  for  our  tables.  Name 
xectuCr,,  cabbage. 

Cramf/ria,  a genus  of  plants.  Tctran- 
dria — Monogynia.  Named  in  honour  of 
two  German  botanists  called  Kramer. 
The  tree  which  affords  the  root  called 
rhatany  is  a Peruvian  species  of  this 
genus. 

Cramp,  Ger.  Dut.  Sw.  krampe.  1.  In 

medicine  (see  Spasm). 2.  In  building,  a 

piece  of  iron  or  other  metal  bent  at  each 
end.  and  inserted  into  contiguous  parts  of 


a building,  arch,  &c.,  to  hold  them  toge- 
ther, and  thus  give  additional  strength  to 
the  structure. 

Cramp'pish,  the  torpedo  or  electric  eel. 

Crampoo'ns,  three  hooked  pieces  of  iron 
attached  to  the  end  of  a rope  or  chain,  for 
drawing  up  stones,  timber,  &c. 

Cran'berry,  the  red  whortleberry,  the 
fruit  of  Vaccinum  oxycoccus,  a moss  plant 
indigenous  in  Britain,  but  not  plentiful. 
Cranberries  are  chiefly  imported  from 
Russia  and  North  America. 

Crane  1.  In  ornithology,  a name  com- 
mon to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Grus, 

Lin. 2.  In  hydraulics,  a popular  name 

for  the  syphon  employed  to  draw  off 

liquids. 3.  In  mechanics,  a machine  for 

raising  and  lowering  great  weights , which 
has  been  variously  constructed  according 
to  purposes  intended  to  be  accomplished, 
and  is  consequently  distinguished  by  va- 
rious names,  as  the  cellar  crane,  portable 
stone  crane,  &c.  Watt’s  jib  beam  is  perhaps 
the  most  advantageous  in  present  use. 

Crane’s-bill,  a name  common  to  all 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Geranium. 

Cran'gon,  a species  of  crab  ( Cancer 
crangon). 

Cran'gon,  Gr.  x^ayyy],  a cray-fish;  the 
name  of  the  Macrourous  crustaceans,  in- 
cluding the  common  shrimp. 

Craniol'ogy,  from  x^aviov,  the  skull, 
and  X oyog,  discourse  ; the  study  of  skulls, 
as  exhibited  in  the  diversity  of  their  size, 
shape,  and  proportion  of  parts,  of  different 
races  of  mankind. 

Cranio'meter,  from  x^ctvicv,  a skull, 
and  ixiTPOv,  measure ; an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  cranial  development  of 
man  and  other  animals. 

Crank,  literally,  a bend.  Applied  in 
mechanics  as  the  name  of  a square  piece 
projecting  from  a spindle,  serving  by  its 
motion  to  raise  and  fall  the  pistons  of  a 
steam-engine,  turn  a wheel,  &c. — Crank 
is  also  the  name  given  to  iron  supports 
of  a lantern  and  the  iron  made  fast  to  the 
stock  of  a bell. — Among  seamen,  crank 
means  liable  to  be  upset,  and  is  applied  to 
a ship  of  a narrow  build,  or  which  has  not 
sufficient  ballast. 

Crap'audine  Doors,  doors  which  turn 
on  pivots  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

Crape,  Fr.  cripe,  Ger.  krepp.  A trans- 
parent textile  fabric,  somewhat  like 
gauze,  made  of  raw  silk,  gummed  and 
twisted  at  the  mill.  It  is  woven  with 
any  tweel,  and  is  either  crisped  (crept) 
or  smooth.  When  dyed  black  it  is  worn 
by  ladies  as  a mourning  dress. 

‘Cra3s'ament,  Lat.  crassamcntum,  from 
crassus,  thick ; the  glutinous  coagulum  of 
the  blood. 

Crassatel'la,  a genus  of  Molluscs. 
Family  Mylitacea,  order  Acephala  testacea, 
1 Cuv.  Name  dim.  of  crassics,  thick,  th® 
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valves  of  the  shells  becoming  very  thick 
by  age. 

Crat.®'gus,  a genus  of  permanent  plants, 
of  which  the  hawthorn  and  wild  service- 
tree  are  species.  Icosandria — Digynia. 
Name  from  x^ccnu,  to  he  strong. 

Crat.e'va,  a genus  of  plants.  Polyan- 
dria — Monoyynia.  Name  from  xt>ctTcctt i;, 
strong,  in  allusion  to  the  strong  alliaceous 
odour  of  the  fruit  of  most  of  the  species, 
which  has  acquired  for  it  the  name  of 
garlic  pears.  The  bark  of  the  C.  tapia  is 
a bitter  tonic  much  esteemed  in  India  as 
a febrifuge. 

Ciiat 'on,  from  Fr.  craie,  chalk  ; a gene- 
ral name  for  all  slender,  soft,  and  friable 
cylinders  variously  coloured,  for  delineat- 
ing figures  upon  paper,  usually  called 
chalk  drawings.  Red,  green,  brown,  and 
other  coloured  crayons  are  made  with 
fine  pipe  or  china  clay  paste,  intimately 
mixed  with  earthy  or  metallic  pigments, 
then  moulded  and  dried.  — Lithographic 
crayons  are  made  of  lamp-black,  shell-lac, 
hard  tallow-soap,  and  white  wax,  fused 
together  and  cast  in  a mould  of  the  re- 
quired size. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  bitartrate  of  potash, 
or  the  white  tartar  of  commerce  freed 
from  its  impurities. 

Cre'ance.  In  falconry,  a fine  small  line 
fastened  to  a hawk’s  beak  when  she  is 
first  lured. 

Cre7 asote,  from  x^.a.;, flesh,  and  crcvZai, 
to  preserve;  an  oily,  colourless,  transparent 
liquid,  of  a penetrating  odour,  resembling 
that  of  smoked  meat,  and  of  a burning 
and  exceedingly  caustic  taste:  obtained 
most  easily  from  tar.  It  takes  its  name 
from  its  antiseptic  property. 

Creden'da.  In  theology,  things  to  be 
believed : articles  of  faith ; in  distinction 
from  agenda  or  practical  duties. 

Credentials,  Letters  of,  the  letter 
from  one  monarch  to  another,  constituting 
the  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  title 
of  a minister  at  a foreign  court. 

Cred'it.  In  commerce,  the  term  used 
to  express  the  trust  or  confidence  placed 
by  one  individual  in  another,  when  he 
assigns  him  money  or  other  property  in 
loan,  or  without  stipulating  for  its  imme- 
diate payment.  The  party  who  lends  is 
said  to  give  credit,  and  the  party  who 
borrows  to  obtain  credit. 

Creek,  Sax.  crecca.  In  geography,  a 
shore  or  bank  on  which  the  water  beats, 
running  in  a small  channel  from  the  sea. 
In  the  United  States,  creek  is  synonymous 
with  rividet. 

Creel.  A fish-basket. 

Cree'fer.  1.  In  botany,  creeping  plants 

are  called  creepers. 2.  In  ornithology,  a 

name  common  to  all  the  species  of  the 
genus  Certhia,  Lin.,  from  their  habit  of 
Climbing  trees  like  woodneckers. 


Cree'pers,  an  instrument  of  iron,  with 
hooks  or  claws,  for  drawing  up  things 
from  the  bottom  of  a well,  pit,  &c.,  or  for 
dredging  the  bottom  of  a river,  &e.,  in 
search  of  something,  as  the  body  of  a 
drowned  person. 

Cremo'na,  a general  title  for  the  violins 
made  at  Cremona  in  Italy,  during  the 
17th  and  18th  century,  chiefly  by  the 
Amati  family. 

Cre'natk,  Lat.  crenatus,  notched  or 
scolloped.  Applied  to  objects  in  natural 
history  when  the  indentations  on  the 
borders,  as  of  leaves,  are  rounded  and  not 
sufficiently  deep  to  be  called  teeth. 

Crenel'le,  in  Gothic  architecture,  the 
opening  of  an  embattled  parapet. 

Cren'clate  (dim.  of  crenate);  indented 
round  the  margin  with  small  notches. 

Cre'oles,  the  descendants  of  whites 
born  in  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the 
AVest  Indies,  in  whom  the  European  blood 
has  been  immixed  with  that  of  other 
races. 

Cre'pance,  ) A chop  in  one  of  a horse’s 

Cre'pane.  I hind  legs,  caused  by  the 
shoe  of  the  other  hind  foot  crossing  and 
striking  it.  This  sometimes  degenerates 
into  an  ulcer. 

Cre'pon,  a fine  stuff  made  either  of  fine 
wool,  or  of  wool  and  silk,  of  which  the 
warp  is  twisted  much  harder  than  the 
weft.  The  crepons  of  Naples  consist  alto- 
gether of  silk. 

Crepuscula'ria,  a family  of  Lepidopte- 
rous  insects  in  the  system  of  Cuvier, 
composing  the  genus  Sphinx  of  Linmeus  ; 
name  from  crejmsculum,  twilight,  as 
“ these  lepidoptera  appear  only  in  the 
morning  or  evening.” 

Crescen'do  (Ital.)  In  music,  when  the 
volume  of  sound  is  increased  from  soft  to 
loud,  marked  thus 

Crf.s'cent,  from  crescens,  growing.  In 
heraldry,  an  honourable  ordinary  in  the 
form  of  a new  moon  or  crescent. 

Crescen'tia,  the  Calabash  tree:  a genus. 
Didynamia — Angiospermia.  Name  from 
cresco,  in  allusion  to  the  rapid  growth  and 
large  size  of  the  nut  or  fruit.  Natives  of 
the  AArest  Indies  and  South  America. 

Cress.  A number  of  plants  which  have 
a more  or  less  pungent  flavour  are  called 
cresses.  The  garden  and  sciatic  cresses 
are  species  of  the  genus  Lepidium;  the 
water  and  wild  cresses  belong  to  the  * 
genus  Sysimbrium. 

Crest,  from  Norm,  crest,  it  rises.  A 
term  used  in  armoury  to  signify  the  top 
part  of  the  helmet  generally  ornamented . 
and  in  heraldry,  that  part  of  the  casque 
or  helmet  next  the  mantle. 

Creta'ceocs  Group.  In  geology,  a.  group 
of  strata  comprising  those  from  the  chalk 
of  Maostricht  to  the  lower  green  sand- 
stone inclusive.  These  strata  are  all 
marine. 
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C're'tinism,  a peculiar  endemic  disease, 
common  in  Switzerland,  and  in  some 
other  mountainous  districts.  It  makes  a 
close  approach  to  rickets  in  its  general 
symptoms ; but  differs  in  the  tendency  to 
that  peculiar  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland  called  by  the  French  goitre,  and 
by  us  Derbyshire-iieck,  and  in  the  mental 
imbecility  which  accompanies  it  from 
the  lirst.  The  individuals  so  affected  with 
this  disease  are  called  cretins. 

Crib-biting,  biting  the  manger  or  crib  ; 
a bad  habit  in  horses,  caused  by  disease 
in  the  teeth,  or  rough  usage  by  the  person 
who  currycombs  them. 

Crib  iform,  Lat.  cribiformis,  sieve-like 
( cribrum , a sieve) ; applied  to  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  (the  ethmoid  bone), 
which  is  perforated  like  a sieve. 

Crice'tus,  a genus  of  Mammalia — the 
Hamsters.  Order  Jtodentia.  These  ani- 
mals have  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  rat  in  conformation,  but  are  agree- 
ably marked  with  grey,  black,  and  white 
spots.  The  C.  vulgaris  is  common  in  all 
the  sandy  regions  which  extend  from  the 
north  of  Germany  to  Siberia. 

Cri'coid,  Lat.  cricoides,  ring-like 
xoiy.oi,  a ring,  and  fiTjos , like).  Applied 
in  anatomy  to  a ring-like  cartilage  of  the 
larynx. 

Crimp.  1.  An  agent  for  coal-merchants 

and  persons  concerned  in  shipping. 2. 

An  obsolete  game  at  cards. 3.  A person 

formerly  employed  to  decoy  others  into 
the  naval  or  military  service. 

Crin'gle,  from  D.  krinkel,  a bend.  A 
hole  in  the  bolt-rope  of  a sail,  formed  by 
intertwisting  the  division  or  strand  of  a 
rope  alternately  round  itself  and  through 
the  strand  of  the  bolt-rope,  till  it  becomes 
threefold,  and  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
ring.  Its  use  is  to  receive  the  ends  of 
the  ropes  by  which  the  sail  is  drawn  up 
to  its  yard,  or  to  extend  the  leech  by 
the  bow-line  bridles.  Iron  cringles  or 
hanks  are  open  rings  running  on  the 
stays,  to  which  the  heads  of  the  stay- 
sails are  made  fast. 

Cri'n-o,  from  crinis,  hair.  1.  A genus  of 
Entozoa,  observed  chiefly  in  horses  and 

dogs. 2.  A disease  which,  according  to 

Ettmuller  and  others,  has  prevailed  epi- 
demically among  children.  It  consists 
in  the  eruption  of  rigid  black  hairs  from 
the  skin  of  the  back,  arms,  and  legs,  ac- 
companied with  febrile  irritation  and 
emaciation.  Three  or  four  crops  arise 
during  the  first  month  of  the  child’s  life. 

Creinoi'dea,  from  xet»ov,  a lily,  and 
i7do;,  like,  lily-shaped  zoophytes.  A 
name  given  to  the  whole  class  of  Eneri- 
nites  and  Fentacrinites,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  head  of  a lily.  The  fossil 
remains  of  this  order  have  been  long 
v"owc  by  the  name  of  stone-lilies  or  en- 


crinites,  and  have  lately  been  classed  in  a 
separate  order,  containing  many  genera, 
and  placed  by  Cuvier  after  the  asteria'. 
The  skeleton  of  the  crinoldea  is  composed 
ofnumerous  ossicula,  the  number  of  bones 
in  one  skeleton  being  computed  at  up- 
wards of  30,000. 

Cris'ta,  Lat.  a crest.  This  name  !s 
given,  1.  In  anatomy,  to  several  parts  and 
processes  of  bone,  supposed  to  resemble 
the  comb  of  a cock,  as  the  crista  ilii  and 

crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 2.  In 

surgery,  to  certain  excrescences  supposed 
to  resemble  the  comb  of  a cock. 

Cris'tate,  Lat.  cristalus,  crested.  Ap- 
plied to  parts  of  plants,  &e.,  having  an 
appendage  resembling  a crest. 

Crith'mdm,  the  samphire  or  sea-fennel. 
A genus  of  plants.  Pcntandria — Digyuia. 
There  are  two  species  ; the  C maritimum, 
a low  perennial,  grows  on  our  coasts,  and 
is  used  as  a pickle.  Name  from  xcivu, 
to  secrete,  in  allusion  to  some  ascribed 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant. 

Crocket,  from  Fr.  croc,  a hook.  The 
small  buds  or  bunches  of  foliage  used  in 
Gothic  architecture,  to  ornament  spires, 
canopies,  pinnacles,  &e.  ; the  larger 
bunches  at  the  top  are  termed  finials. 

Croc'odile,  Lat.  crocodilus.  An  am- 
phibious voracious  animal  of  the  order 
Sauria,  Cuv.  See  Crocodilus. 

Crocodi'lus,  a genus  of  reptiles  of  the 
order  Sauria,  Cuv.,  comprising  12  species ; 
viz.  one  Gavial,  three  Alligators,  and 
eight  true  Crocodiles.  Name  xqoxodtiho;, 
of  uncertain  origin.  Crocodiles  are  large 
animals,  having  four  feet,  and  a tail 
flattened  on  its  sides,  and  covered,  like 
the  back  of  the  animal,  with  very  hard 
scales  or  plates.  They  are  furnished  with 
two  rows  of  teeth,  and  there  are  three 
eyelids  to  their  eyes.  The  vertebrae  are 
so  disposed  as  not  to  admit  of  sudden 
deviation  from  a straight  course,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
escape  from  them  by  pursuing  a zigzag 
course,  or  by  running  from  them.  Their 
eggs  are  as  large  and  hard  as  those  of  a 
goose.  They  inhabit  fresh  water. 

Crocon'ic  Acid.  During  the  distillation 
of  potassium  from  a mixture  of  carbonate 
of  potash  and  charcoal,  a gray  compound 
comes  over,  which  forms  a yellow  solu- 
tion with  water.  From  this  solution 
yellow  crystals  of  croconate  of  potash  are 
obtained,  which  afford  by  proper  treat- 
ment yellow  prismatic  crystals  of  croconio 
acid;  a compound,  according  to  Gmelin, 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  The 
acid  is  decomposed  by  strong  heat,  and 
deposits  pure  charcoal.  It  takes  its  name 
from  croceus,  yellow  ( crocus , saffron). 

Cro'cus.  1.  Saffron,  a genus  of  plants. 
Triandria — Monogynia.  The  C.  sativus  is 
a native  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  but 
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is  extensively  cultivated  in  England  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  for  the  colouring 
matter  of  its  flowers  ( See  Saffron).  The 
story  of  young  Crocus,  turned  into  this 
flower,  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  book  of 

Ovid’s  Metamorphoses. 2.  A name 

given  by  the  older  chemists  to  several 
preparations  of  metallic  substances,  from 
their  yellow  colour,  as  C.  inartis,  calcined 
sulphate  of  iron;  C.  metallorum  ^metallic 
crocus),  sulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony; 
C.  veneris,  oxide  of  copper,  formed  by  cal- 
cining the  metal. 

Crois'sante  Croix  (French),  a crescent 
at  each  end. 

Crom'i.echs,  rude  erections  of  great  an- 
tiquity, found  in  many  parts  of  Britain. 
They  consist  of  huge  flat  stones,  raised 
upon  other  stones  set  upon  end.  By  some 
they  are  regarded  as  tombs,  by  others  it 
is  imagined  that  they  are  Druidical 
altars,  erected  for  sacrificial  purposes. 

Crop-out,  a term  used  by  miners  to  ex- 
press the  rising  up  at  the  surface  of  one 
or  more  strata  ; thus  a stratum  rising  to 
the  surface  is  said  to  crop-out. 

Crore.  In  commerce,  100  lacs  of  rupees. 

Croset'tes,  in  architecture,  the  same  as 
ancones. 

Cro'sier.  1.  A bishop’s  crook  or  pas- 
toral staff;  a symbol  of  pastoral  autho- 
rity and  care.  It  was  originally  a staff 
with  a cross  on  the  top  in  the  form  of  a 

T. 2.  In  astronomy,  four  stars  in  the 

southern  hemisphere  in  the  form  of  a 
cross. 

Cros'let.  In  heraldry,  a little  cross 
crossed  at  a small  distance  from  the  ends. 

Cross,  from  Bat.  crux,  through  Fr. 
cioix;  an  instrument  used  in  surveying 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  perpendiculars. 
It  consists  merely  of  two  pairs  of  sights 
set  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  mounted 
on  a staff  of  a convenient  height  for  use. 
In  heraldry,  the  most  ancient  and  noble 
of  all  the  honourable  ordinaries,  which 
contains  one-fifth  of  the  field,  and  is 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  perpendi- 
cular with  two  horizontal  lines  near  the 
fess  point,  where  they  make  four  right 
angles. 

Cross-banded,  a term  applied  to  a ve- 
neer on  a hand-rail,  the  grain  of  which 
crosses  that  of  the  rail. 

Cross-bar-shot,  a cannon-ball  with  an 
iron  bar  passing  through  it,  and  project- 
ing a few  inches  on  each  side ; used  in 
naval  actions  for  cutting  the  enemy’s 
rigging. 

Cross-beam.  In  archttectu-,  <. , a large 
beam  passing  from  wall  to  Avail,  and  serv- 
ing to  hold  the  sides  of  a house  together. 

Crossbill.  1.  In  ornithology,  a name 
common  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus 
Loxia,  Bris. ; but  especially  applied  to 
the  J»  curvirostra,  Bin.  The  beak  is 
compressed,  and  the  two  mandibles  fre 


so  strongly  curved  that  their  points  cross 
each  other,  sometimes  on  the  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  the  other. 2.  In  chan- 

cery, an  original  bill  by  which  the  defend- 
ant prays  relief  against  the  plaintiff. 

Cross-boav,  a missive  weapon  formed 
by  placing  a bow  athwart  a stock  of  the 
form  of  a musket. 

Cross-cut  Saav,  a srav  managed  by  two 
men,  one  at  each  end. 

Cross- jack  ( Cro-jeck ),  a sail  extended 
on  the  loAA'er  yard  of  the  mizen-mast ; 
seldom  used. 

Crosses,  Stone.  In  antiquities,  preach- 
ing crosses  are  in  general  quadrangular  or 
hexagonal,  open  on  one  or  both  sides, 
and  raised  on  steps.  Market  crosses  are 
Avell  knoAvn.  Crosses  of  memorial  Avere 
raised  on  various  occasions.  Crosses 
served  also  as  landmarks. 

Crosset'tes,  Fr  , called  also  ears,  elbows, 
ancones,  prothyrides.  In  architecture,  the 
returns  on  the  corners  of  door-cases  or 
windoAv  frames. 

Cross-head.  In  mechanics,  any  cross- 
beam or  bar  is  so. called. 

Cross-piece,  a rail  of  timber  extending 
over  the  windlass  of  a ship,  furnished 
Avitli  pins  to  Avliich  to  fasten  the  rigging 
as  occasior  requires. 

Cross-staff,  an  instrument  formerly 
used  at  sea  to  take  the  meridian  altituue 
of  the  sun. 

Cross-trees.  In  ships,  pieces  of  tim- 
ber supported  by  the  cheeks  and  trestle- 
trees  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  loAver 
masts,  to  sustain  the  frame  of  the  top, 
and  on  the  top-masts  to  extend  the  top- 
gallant shrouds. 

Cross-vaulting,  a common  name  given 
to  groins  and  cylindric  ATaults. 

Cro'talus,  the  rattlesnake,  a genus  of 
serpents  remarkable  for  the  intensity  of 
their  venom,  and  the  rattle  Avhieh  termi- 
nates the  tail  (Avhence  the  generic  name 
from  xeircchov,  a rattlel.  This  rattle  is 
formed  by  several  scaly  cornets,  loosely 
fitted  into  each  other,  Avliich  move  and 
produce  the  peculiar  noise  whenever  they 
cratvl  or  shake  that  part  of  the  body. 
Four  species  are  found  in  America. 

Crotch,  Fr.  croc,  a hook.  1.  A crooked 
timber  placed  on  the  keel  in  the  fore  and 

aft  parts  of  a ship. 2.  A piece  of  wood 

or  iron  opening  on  the  top,  and  extend- 
ing tAvo  horns  or  arms  like  a half-moon, 
for  supporting  a boom,  a square  topmast, 
yards,  &c. 

Crotchet,  Fr. crochet,  croche,  from  croc, 

a hook.  1.  In  printing,  see  Brackets. 

2.  In  car]>cntry,  see  Bracket. 3.  In  ob- 

stetrics,a.  curved  instrument  Avith  a hook, 
used  to  extract  the  feetus  in  the  operation 

of  embryotomy. 4.  In  music,  a note 

equal  in  time  to  half  a niinlni  I 

and  the  double  of  a quaA'er, 
marked  thus ‘ — 
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Crota'lum,  an  ancient  kind  of  casta- 
net  used  by  the  Corybantes,  or  priests  of 
Cybele. 

Cko'ton.  1.  The  Greek  name  of  the 

dog-tick. 2.  The  name  of  a genus  of 

plants,  mostly  shrubs,  inhabiting  hot  cli- 
mate* Glass  Monaecia ; order  Monodel- 
phia.  The  C.  cascarilia  affords  the  casca- 
rilla  bark;  the  C.  iiglium  affords  the 
parana  wood  and  tiglia  seeds,  from  which 
croton  oil  is  obtained;  the  C.  tinctorium 
produces  the  litmus  or  turnsol. 

Croto'ne,  a fungus  on  trees  produced 
by  an  insect  like  a tick  (x^orov,  the  tick), 
and  applied  to  small  fungous  excrescences 
on  the  periosteum. 

Croton'ic  Acid,  an  acid  obtained  from 
croton  oil. 

Cro'ton  Oil,  a powerful  purgative  oil, 
obtained  by  expression  from  the  tiglia 
seeds  (seeds  of  the  Croton  tiglium),  which 
is  a native  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  China, 
aud  the  Moluccas. 

Croup.  1.  Fr.  croupe,  the  hindermost 

parts  of  a horse. 2.  Scot,  croup  or 

croup ; an  affection  of  the  throat  accom- 
panied by  a hoarse  and  permanently  la- 
borious and  suffocative  breathing,  a stri- 
dulous  noise,  a short  and  dry  cough,  and 
frequently,  towards  the  close,  an  expec- 
toration of  concrete  membranous  spu- 
tum. Of  this  disease  there  are  three  va- 
rieties, the  acute,  the  chronic,  and  the 
spasmodic.  The  first  species  is  both  com- 
mon and  fatal  among  children  under  12 
years  of  age,  the  second  is  rare,  and  the 
third  is  rather  a nervous  than  an  inflam- 
matory dis«i6e. 

Crocp'ade.  In  the  manage,  a leap  in 
which  the  horse  throws  up  his  croup  and 
pulls  up  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  drew  them 
up  to  his  belly. 

Croup'er,  a leathern  strap  attached  to 
a saddle,  and  fitted  to  go  under  the  tail  of 
the  horse  to  keep  the  saddle  in  its  place. 

Crow.  1.  In  ornithology , a name  com- 
mon to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Corvus, 

Lin.,  from  the  cry  of  these  birds. 2.  In 

mechanics,  a bar  of  iron  with  a hook  at 
one  end  and  having  the  other  pointed, 
used  chiefly  by  masons  and  bricklayers 

for  moving  heavy  weights. 3.  The 

butcher’s  name  for  the  mesentery  or 
ruffle  of  a beast. 

Cuow-poot.  1.  In  ships,  a complica- 
tion of  small  cords  spreading  out  from  a 
long  block  ; used  to  suspend  the  awnings, 
to  keep  the  topsails  from  chafing  against 
the  tops. 2.  In  botany,  a name  com- 

mon to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Ra- 
nunculus.  3.  In  military  affairs,  a cal- 

trop. 

Crown.  1.  A cap  of  state. 2.  A sil- 
ver coin  worth  5s. 3.  In  anatomy,  the 

vertex  of  the  head. 4.  In  architecture, 

the  upper  part  of  a cornice,  including  the 
corona. 5.  In  geometry,  a plane  ring 


included  between  two  concentric  peri- 
meters.  6.  In  astronomy  (See  Corona). 

7.  Among  jewellers,  the  upper  work 

of  the  rose-diamond. 

Crown-glass,  the  best  sort  of  -window 
glass. 

Crown'ing.  1.  In  architecture , the  fin- 
ishing of  a member  or  any  ornamental 

work. 2.  Among  seamen,  the  finishing 

of  a knot  or  the  interweaving  of  the 
strands. 

Crown'-office,  an  office  belonging  to 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  of  which  the 
Queen’s  coroner  or  attorney  is  commonly 
master,  and  in  which  the  attorney-gene- 
ral and  clerk  exhibit  inf«v“~*Jons  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

Crown-post,  in  building,  a post  which 
stands  upright  between  two  principal 
rafters. 

Crown-scale.  In  farriery,  a cancerous 
sore  formed  round  the  corners  of  a horse’s 
hoof. 

Crown-wheel.  In  a watch,  the  upper 
wheel,  which  by  its  motion  drives  the 
balance. 

Crown-work.  In  fortification,  an  out- 
work having  a large  gorge  and  two  long 
sides  terminating  towards  the  field  in  two 
demi-bastions,  intended  to  inclose  a rising 
ground  or  cover  an  entrenchment. 

Cru'*ible,  a chemical  vessel  indispen- 
sable in  the  various  operations  of  fusion 
by  heat,  Crucibles  are  commonly  made 
of  fire-clay,  so  tempered  and  baked  as  to 
endure  extreme  heat  without  melting. 
To  render  them  more  refractory,  the  clay 
may  be  mixed  with  some  finely  ground 
cement  of  old  crucibles,  a portion  of  black- 
lead,  and  some  coak.  The  black-lead  cru- 
cibles are  made  of  two  parts  of  graphite, 
and  one  of  fine  clay,  made  into  a paste 
with  water : they  bear  a higher  heat  than 
the  Hessian  crucibles,  which  consist  simply 
of  clay  and  sand:  these  have  a triangular 
shape.  Crucibles  are  made  of  various 
other  materials,  as  iron,  platinum,  &c. 

Cru'ciferje,  the  name  given  to  a large 
order  of  plants,  .from  crux  and  fero,  be- 
cause the  petals,  four  in  number,  are  so 
arranged  as  to  resemble  a cross.  The 
radish,  cabbage,  stock, &c.,  are  cruciferous 
or  cruciform  plants.  They  all  belong  to 
the  Linnaean  class  Tetradynamia. 

Cru'ciform,  Lat.  cruciformis,  cross-like. 
Applied  to  flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  which 
have  the  shape  of  a cross. 

Cru'ok  (Lat.),  the  red  part  of  the  blood, 
from  z$vo;,  cold,  it  being  that  which  ap- 
pears as  coagulum  as  the  blood  cools. 

Crup  per,  a roll  of  leather  attached  to 
the  saddle,  passed  under  a horse’s  tail,  to 
prevent  the  saddle  from  moving  forward 
on  the  neck  of  the  horse. 

Cruset',  Fr.  creuset;  a goldsmith’s  cru- 
cible or  melting  pot. 

CnusT.  In  geology,  that  portion  of  oui 
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"lobe  which  is  accessible  to  our  examina- 
tion. The  greatest  depth  to  which  man 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  extend  his  ob- 
servations is  from  eight  to  ten  miles, 
which  has  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  earth  that  the  thickness 
of  the  paper  of  a globe  a foot  in  diameter 
has  to  the  magnitude  of  that  globe. 

Crcs'ta.  In  gem  sculpture,  a gem  en- 
graved for  inlaying  on  a vase  or  other 
object. 

Crusta'cea,  1 A class  of  articulated 

Crusta'ceans.  j animals,  with  articu- 
lated feet,  respiring  by  means  of  branchiae, 
protected  in  some  by  the  borders  of  a. 
shell  ( crusta ),  and  external  in  others,  hat 
which  are  not  inclosed  in  special  cavities 
of  the  body,  and  which  receive  air  from 
openings  in  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Their 
circulation  is  double,  and  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Mollusca.  They  are  apterous, 
furnished  with  compound  eyes,  and  usu- 
ally with  four  antennae.  They  have  mostly 
three  pairs  of  jaws : the  two  superior  ones 
are  called  mandibles ; as  many  foot-jaws, 
the  last  four  of  which,  in  a great  many 
instances,  become  true  feet ; and  ten  feet 
properly  so  called.  Their  envelope  is 
usually  solid,  and  more  or  less  calcareous. 
The  class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
Malacostraca  and  the  F.ntomostraca.  The 
crabs,  crawfish,  pernys,  &c.,  belong  to 
the  first  of  these  divisions ; the  Molucca 
crab,  fisli-lousc,  trilobites,  &c.,  belong  to 
the  second. 

Crust a'cean , j Covered  with  a shell; 

Crusta'cf.ous.  j shelly : C.  animals  are 
jointed,  while  the  testaceous  are  covered 
by  an  uninterrupted  shell. 

Crux.  In  astronomy,  the  cross:  an  as- 
terism  containing  five  stars,  four  of  which 
arc  in  the  form  of  a cross,  the  most  north- 
erly and  southerly  are  in  a line  with  the 
south  pole,  and  are  therefore  called  the 
pointers.  , 

Crtoph'orus,  from  xqvos , cold,  and 
to  bear;  the  frost-bearer:  an  instru- 
ment invented  by  Dr.  "Wollaston,  to  de- 
monstrate the  relation  between  evapora- 
tion at  low  temperatures  and  the  produc- 
tion of  cold.  It  consists  essentially  of 
two  bulbs  of  glass,  connected  by  a tube, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  water  is 
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eluded  air  is  expelled  by  the  steam, 
through  a small  aperture  in  the  tube  at 
A.  which  is  then  hermetically  sealed  : 
when  cool,  the  pressure  of  the  included 
■team  is  'educed  to  that  due  to  the  tem- 


perature of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  : 
if  the  empty  ball  be  now  surrounded  with 
a freezing  mixture,  rapid  evaporation 
takes  place  from  the  water  in  the  distant 
ball,  which  is  soon  converted  into  ice,  by 
the  rapid  abstraction  of  its  heat  of  tem- 
perature. 

Crypt,  from  xputtoi,  to  hide:  a subter- 
ranean place,  especially  uniter  a church, 
for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  Crypts 
were  originally  places  where  the  primi- 
tive Christians  performed  their  devotion, 
hence  the  term  has  been  applied  to  under- 
ground chapels,  as  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's. 

Cryptoga'mia,  the  24th  and  last  class 
of  the  Linnsean  system  of  plants,  compre- 
hending those  in  which  the  parts  essen- 
tial to  fructification  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently ascertained  to  admit  of  their  being 
referred  to  other  classes:  hence  the  name 
from  xp'jxtgs,  concealed,  and  yctuco; , 
marriage  It  contains  four  orders,  Filiccs 
(ferns),  Musci  (mosses),  AJgce  (sea-weeds), 
and  Fungi. 

Crypto  Porticcs.  In  ancient  architec- 
ture, a concealed  portico. 

Ciiys'tal,  Lat.  crystallus,  Gt.  zeutrTothXoz , 
from  frost,  and  crrO.t.oi,  to  set.  1. 

In  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  an  inorganic 
body  which,  by  the  operation  of  affinity, 
has  assumed  the  form  of  a regular  solid, 
terminated  by  a certain  number  of  plane 
and  smooth  surfaces.  Every  body  sus- 
ceptible of  crystallisation,  crystallises  in 
some  primitive  form,  as  the  tetrahedron, 
cube,  dodecahedron,  octahedron,  six-sided 
prism,  and  parallelopipeds.  All  secondary 
forms  arise  from  the  decrement  of  parti- 
cles from  the  edges  and  angles  of  these 
primitive  forms.  The  transparent  crystals 
of  quartz  are  termed  rock-crystal,  and 
those  of  carbonate  of  lime,  found  chiefly 
and  of  the  finest  quality  in  Iceland,  are 
called  Iceland  crystal,  but  more  commonly 
I.  spar. 2.  A species  of  glass  more  per- 

fect in  its  composition  and  manufacture 
than  the  common  glass. 

Crys'talline  Humour,  1 A solid  body, 

Less.  J of  a lenticular 

form,  being  part  <o(  the  eye,  situated  be- 
hind the  aqueous  humour,  opposite  the 
pupil,  and  its  posterior  portion  is  received 
into  a depression  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
vitreous  humour.  It  is  formed  of  two 
segments  of  spheres  of  unequal  sizes ; the 
anterior  surface  is  the  less  convex. 

Crystallization,  a process  in  which 
crystallisabie  bodies  tend  to  assume  a re- 
gular form,  when  placed  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  that  particular  disposition 
of  their  molecules. 

Cube,  Lat.  cubus,  Gr.  yj/ioi,  A regular 
solid  body,  consisting  of  six  square  and 
equal  faces,  with  right,  and  therefore 
equal,  angles.  A die  is  a small  cube. 
The  third  power  of  a quantity  is  also 
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called  the  oibe  of  that  quantity ; a quan- 
tity multiplied  twice  by  itself  is  said  to  he 
cubed.  See  Cube  Root. 

Cu'rers,  the  fruit  of  the  Piper  cubeba,  a 
climbing  plant  found  only  in  Java.  Cu- 
bebs  resemble  pepper-corns,  but  are 
somewhat  longer.  They  have  a hot,  pun- 
gent, aromatic,  slightly  bitter  taste ; and 
a fragrant,  agreeable  odour. 

Cube  Numbers  are  those  whose  roots 
are  finite,  or  which  are  produced  by  the 
multiplication  of  three  equal  factors. 

Cube  Root,  one  of  the  three  factors  of 
a cube  number. 

Cu'bic  Equa'tions  are  those  whose 
highest  power  consists  of  three  dimen- 
sions, as  x 3 + ax  = b. 

CcBic'uLUM.  Anciently,  the  tent  pro- 
vided to  cover  the  emperors  at  the  public 
shows. 

Cu'bit.  1.  Lat.  cubitus,  that  part  of  the 
arm  which  extends  from  the  elbow  to  the 

wrist. 2.  A measure  of  length.  Dr. 

Arbuthnot  states  the  English  cubit  at 
lft.  6 in.;  the  Roman,  at  1ft.  5 406  in. ; 
and  the  Hebrew,  at  1 ft.  9'888in. 

Cu'bo-dodecahe'dral,  presenting  the 
two  forms,  a cube  and  a dodecahedron. 

Cu'bo-octahedral,  presenting  a com- 
bination of  the  two  forms,  a cube  and  an 
octahedron. 

Cuckoo',  1 A well-known  bird  of  pas- 

Cuckow,  / sage,  which  visits  this  coun- 
try about  the  middle  of  April,  and  is 
thus  popularly  named  from  its  note.  Its 
generic  name  is  cuctdus  (q.  v.).  It  lives 
on  insects,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  sin- 
gular habit  of  laying  its  eggs  in  the  nests 
of  other  insectivorous  birds  ; and  what  is 
not  less  extraordinary,  these  latter,  which 
are  often  a considerably  smaller  species, 
take  as  much  care  of  the  young  cuckoo 
as  of  their  own  offspring,  and  that,  too, 
when  its  introduction  has  been  preceded, 
which  often  happens,  by  the  destruction 
of  their  eggs. 

Ccckoo'-spit,  1 A W'hite  froth  or 

Cuckoo'-spittle,  j spume, very  common 
on  plants  in  the  spring,  and  which  is  vul- 
garly supposed  to  be  the  spittle  of  the 
cuckoo.  It  is  ejected  by  a small  insect  in 
the  first  stage  of  its  life  It  subsequently 
becomes  a hopping  insect,  and  no  longer 
emits  froth. 

Cu'cullate,  Lat.  cucullatm,  hooded, 
cone-shaped.  Applied  to  leaves  when 
their  edges  meet  in  the  lower,  and  expand 
toward  the  upper  part. 

Cu'culus,  the  cuckoo.  A genus  oiScan- 
sorice,  Cuv.  See  Cuckoo. 

Cucur'bit.  1.  A chemical  distilling 
vessel,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to 

a gourd  ( cucurbita ). 2.  A cupping- 

glass. 3.  In  botany.  See  Cccurbita. 

Cucur'bita,  a genus  of  plants.  Honacia 
—Syngenesia.  Name  d curvitate,  according 
to  Scaliger,  the  first  syllable  being 


doubled.  The  water-melon  plant,  or  Sici- 
lian citrul,  and  the  common  pompion, 
gourd  or  bottle-gourd,  are  species.  W. 
climates. 

Cucurbit'ula,  Lat.  dim.  of  cucurbita,  a 
gourd.  A cupping-glass,  thus  named  from 
its  shape. 

Cudbear',  a purple  or  violet-coloured 
powder,  used  in  dyeing  violet,  purple,  and 
crimson.  It  is  prepared  from  a species  of 
lichen  ( Lichen  tartareus),  named  popularly 
crustaceous  moss,  from  its  growing  com- 
monly on  limestone  rocks,  in  Scotland, 
North  of  England,  Sweden,  &c.  It  was 
first  made  an  article  of  trade  in  this 
country  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  name.  It  is  chiefly 
imported  from  Sweden,  and  sells  in  Lon- 
don for  about  201.  per  ton. 

Cud'di.  1.  In  ships,  a cabin  under  the 
poop. 2.  In  ichthyology , the  cole-fish. 

Cue,  from  Fr.  queue,  the  tail.  1.  A long 
tapering  stick,  tipped  with  leather,  used 

in  playing  billiards. 2.  The  notice 

given  to  an  actor  on  the  stage  what  and 
when  to  speak. 

Cul-de-vour.  In  architecture,  a French 
term  applied  to  a kind  of  low  spherical 
vault. 

Culde'es,  monkish  priests  remarkable 
for  religious  duties.  They  formerly  occu- 
pied Scotland,  Ireland,  and  "Wales 

Cullet,  the  broken  glass  brought  to 
the  glass-house  to  be  remelted. 

Culm.  1.  A Welch  name  of  a species  of 
coal  of  indifferent  quality,  used  for  burn- 
ing lime. 2.  From  Lat.  culmus  (of 

xa'Actpcoz,  a reed),  the  stem  or  straw  of 
grasses,  and  plants  nearly  allied  to  them. 

Cul'minate,  from  culmen,  the  highest 
point.  To  be  vertical  to  or  on  the  meri 
dian ; hence  the  culminating  point  is 
that  point  of  a circle  of  the  sphere  that  is 
on  the  meridian ; and  culmination  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  passage  of  a heavenly 
body  over  the  meridian,  or  its  greatest 
altitude  during  its  diurnal  revolution. 

Cul'ter  (Lat.),  a knife  or  shear.  In 
anatomy,  the  third  lobe  of  the  liver,  from 
its  shape. 

Cu  ltiv  at'or,  an  instrument  of  the  horse- 
hoe  kind,  principally  used  in  working 
fallows. 

Cultriros'tres,  a family  of  birds : order 
Grallatoriai , Cuv.  Name  from  odter,  a 
knife,  and  rostrum,  a beak,  in  allusion  to 
their  thick,  long,  and  strong  beak,  which 
is  generally  trenchant  and  pointed.  The 
cranes,  herons, storks,  and  wood-pelicans, 
are  examples. 

Cul'verin , from  colubrinus,  serpent- 
like; a long  slender  piece  of  ordnance  or 
artillery  for  carrying  a ball  to  a great 
distance. 

Cul'vert,  an  arched  drain  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  under  canals,  roads,  &<i. 
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Cum'brian  System.  In  geology,  another 
name  for  the  slate  or  grauwacke  system, 
from  its  being  most  remarkably  developed 
in  Cumberland.  It  includes  the  Plynlym- 
mon  and  Snowdon  rocks,  and  Bala  lime- 
stone. The  strata  are  of  great  but  un- 
known thickness. 

Cunette',  Cuvette'  (Fr.),  a deep  trench 
in  the  middle  of  a dry  moat,  to  obstruct 
the  enemy’s  approach  to  a fortilied  place. 

Cu'pel,  from  cupella,  a little  cup.  A 
shallow  vessel  like  a cup,  used  in  refining 
metals.  It  is  made  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  suffers  the  baser  metals  to  pass 
through  it,  when  exposed  to  a melting 
heat,  and  retains  the  pure  metal.  The 
process  is  called  cupellation. 

Cupelea'tion,  the  purifying  of  gold, 
silver,  palladium,  and  platinum,  by  an 
addition  of  lead,  which  at  a due  heat  be- 
comes vitrified,  and  promotes  the  vitrifi- 
cation and  calcination  of  inferior  metals 
in  the  mixture,  so  that  they  are  carried 
off  in  the  fusible  glass  which  is  formed. 

Cu'pola.  (It.),  a dome  (see  Dome).  The 
word  signifies  also  the  founder’s  furnace 
for  melting  cast  iron. 

Cup'pino.  In  surgery,  the  application 
of  curcubitxdce  or  cupping-glasses  to  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  effusing  the  blood  into  the  cellular 
tissue  (as  in  dry  cupping),  or  of  actually 
extracting  it  after  scarification.  To  apply 
the  cupping-glass,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  heat  the  bottom  of  it  slightly  over  a 
spirit-lamp : this  rarefies  the  air  within 
it,  so  that  when  applied  and  reduced  to 
the  ordinary  temperature,  a partial 
vacuum  is  formed  into  which  the  blood 
is  determined. 

Cup'ping-glass,  a glass  vessel  like  a 
cup,  but  more  ample  and  round  at  the 
bottom  part. 

Cupres'sus,  the  cypress-tree : a genus. 
Monoecia — Monadelphia.  So  called  (oc,to  tod 
xvuv  craqurrovs  rov s a.zi>lu.ova;),  because 
it  produces  equal  branches.  There  are 
seven  species.  See  Cypress. 

Curaco'a,  a liquor  prepared  in  great 
perfection  by  the  Dutch. 

Cu'rate,  Bat.  curator  (from  cura,  cure) ; 
a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  is  employed  to  perform  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  place  of  the  incumbent  parson 
or  vicar. 

Cura'tor,  Bat.  from  cura,  cure ; a trus- 
tee or  person  appointed,  according  to  the 
forms  of  civil  law,  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  minors  and  persons  incapable  of  ma- 
naging their  own  concerns. 

Curb,  Er.  courber,  to  bend.  1.  In  the 
manige,  a chain  of  iron  made  fast  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle, 
and  running  over  the  beard  of  the  horse. 
Aisu  .Er.  caurbt,  It.  corba)  a hard  and  cal- 
lous swelling  on  the  hind  part  of  the  hock 


of  a horse’s  leg. 2 In  bricklaying , a 

noose  of  oak  for  brick  steps,  to  prevent 
the  bricks  from  being  dislocated. 

Curb- plate.  In  architecture,  the  wall 
plate  of  a circular  or  elliptically-ribbed 
dome ; also  the  horizontal  rib  at  top,  and 
the  circular  frame  of  a well,  the  horizon- 
tal piles  of  timber  at  the  junction  of  the 
upper  and  lower  rafters  of  a curb-roof, 
and  the  plate  of  a skylight  are  thus  deno- 
minated. 

Curb-rafters,  the  upper  rafters  on  both 
sides  of  a curb-roof. 

Cure-roof,  a roof  formed  of  four  con- 
tiguous planes,  each  two  having  an  ex- 
ternal inclination  : called  also  a Mansard- 
roof.  It  gives  more  space  to  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  house. 

Curb-stones,  the  stones  placed  at  the 
edge  of  a pavement  to  hold  the  work  to- 
gether : written  also  kirb. 

Curcu'ma,  the  Turmeric:  an  extensive 
genus  of  perennial  plants.  Monandria — 
Monogynia.  Name  from  Arabic,  Kurkum, 
a general  name  for  all  roots  of  a saffron 
colour. 

Curette'  (Fr.),  a surgical  instrument, 
shaped  like  a little  scoop,  for  taking  away 
any  opaque  matter  that  may  be  left  be- 
hind the  pupil,  after  extracting  the  cata- 
ract from  an  eye 

Cur'few,  Fr.  couvre-feu,  cover-fire ; a 
signal  given  in  cities  taken  in  war,  &c., 
to  the  inhabitants  to  put  out  their  fires 
and  retire  to  rest.  The  most  celebrated 
curfew  in  England  was  that  established 
by  "William  the  Conqueror,  who  appointed 
that,  under  severe  penalties,  at  the  ring- 
ing of  a bell  at  eight  o’clock,  every  one 
should  put  out  his  light  and  go  to  bed : 
hence  still,  a bell  rung  about  that  time  of 
the  evening  is  called  a curfew-bell. 

Cu'ria,  anciently  a court  or  senate- 
house. 

Cu'ries,  a subdivision  of  the  Roman 
patrician  tribes,  each  of  which  were  di- 
vided into  ten  curies. 

Cur'lew,  Fr.  corlieu  or  courlis,  a bird 
belonging  to  the  genus  Scolopax,  Bin.,  but 
formed  by  Cuvier  into  a separate  genus, 
Numenius.  It  frequents  the  sea-shore. 

Cur'rent,  a flowing;  applied  to  fluids, 
as  a stream  or  flux  of  water  moving  some- 
times rapidly  in  any  direction,  and  com- 
mon in  various  parts  of  the  ocean  ; e.  g., 
the  gulf  stream  is  a remarkable  current. 
The  setting  of  the  current  is  that  point  of 
the  compass  to  which  the  water  runs, 
and  the  drift  of  the  current  is  the  rate  it 
runs  per  hour. 

Curricu'i.um,  Bat.  from  curro,  to  run  . 
the  complete  course  of  studies  of  a uni- 
versity, school,  &c. 

Curru'ca,  a sub-genus  of  passerine 
birds,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  ii  the 
nightingale  ( Motacilla  Ittscinia,  Bin.).  Sm 
Motacilla. 
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Cur'rying,  from  corium,  a hide,  and 
rado.  to  scrape ; the  art  of  dressing  skins 
after  they  are  tanned,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  shoemaker,  coach  and  harness  maker, 
&C-,  or  of  giving  them  the  necessary 
lustre,  colour,  and  pliancy. 

Cur'sitor,  from  cur  so,  to  run  ; a clerk 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  whose  business 
is  to  make  out  original  writs.  In  the  sta- 
tute 18  Edw.  III.,  the  cursitors  (24  in 
number)  are  called  clerks  of  course. 

Cur'sor  (Latin),  a runner ; a small  slid- 
ing piece  of  brass  in  some  mathematical 
instruments,  as  the  piece  of  an  equinoxial 
ring-dial,  which  slides  to  the  day  of  the 
month ; the  point  that  slides  along  the 
beam-compass,  &c. 

Curso'ria,  a family  of  insects,  order 
Orthoptera,  Cuv.  The  posterior  legs  as 
well  as  the  others  are  solely  adapted  for 
running,  whence  the  name,  from  cursor,  a 
runner.  The  earwigs  and  cockroaches 
arc  examples. 

Curso'rius,  a genus  of  birds,  order 
Grnllatorice ; family  Pressirostres.  The 
legs  are  long,  and  adapted  for  running, 
whence  the  name,  from  cursor,  a runner. 

Cur'tain.  In  military  affairs,  that  part 
of  a rampart  which  lies  between  two 
bastions. 

Curta'na,  the  sword  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  having  its  edge  blunted,  as  an 
emblem  of  mercy. 

Curtesy  or  Courtesy  of  England,  is 
the  right  of  a husband  to  hold  his  wife’s 
lands  after  her  death  for  his  life. 

Cur'tate  Distance.  In  astronomy,  the 
distance  of  a planet’s  place  from  the  sun 
or  earth,  reduced  to  the  ecliptic,  or  the  in- 
terval between  the  sun  and  earth,  and 
that  point  where  a perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  planet,  meets  with  the  ecliptic. 

Cu'rule  Magistrates,  were  those  of 
the  greatest  dignity  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  were  distinguished  by  the 
privilege  of  sitting  upon  ivory  chairs 
{sella  curules ) in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions . 

Cur'vature.  In  geometry,  the  bending 
by  which  a line  becomes  a curve  of  any 
particular  form  and  properties. 

Curve,  from  curvo,  to  bend  A curve  or 
curved  line  is  that  of  which  no  portion, 
however  small,  is  straight.  A crooked  line 
may  be  either  a curved  line  or  the  junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  straight  lines  drawn 
in  different  directions.  The  variety  of 
curves  are  innumerable,  i.e.,  they  have 
different  degrees  of  curvature,  but  those 
most  frequently  referred  to,  besides  the 
circle,  are  the  ellipsis,  the  parabola,  the 
hyperbola,  and  the  cycloid.  A curve  of 
double  ctirvalure  is  one  in  which  all  the 
parts  are  not  situated  in  the  same  plane, 
and  which  can  only  be  traced  upon  a 
curve  surface. 

Curvet',  Fr.  courbette  ; It.  corvetta;  Sp. 


corveta;  a particular  leap  of  a horse, 
when  he  raises  both  his  fore  legs  at  once, 
equally  advanced,  and  as  his  fore  legs  are 
descending  he  raises  his  hind  legs,  so  that 
all  his  four  legs  are  up  at  once. 

Cusp,  from  cuspis,  a point ; a point  or 
horn  of  the  moon  or  other  luminary.  This 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  pendents  in  the 
gothic  style  of  architecture ; assembled 
they  form  trefoils,  quatrefoiis,  &c. 

Cus'pidate,  Lat.  cuspidatus,  sharp- 
pointed  ; applied  to  leaves,  &c.  which  ter- 
minate in  a spine. 

Cus'tomary  Freehold.  In  law,  is  a su- 
perior kind  of  copyhold,  the  tenant  hold- 
ing, as  it  is  expressed,  by  copy  of  court 
roll,  but  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord. 

Cus'tom-IIouse,  the  house  or  office 
where  commodities  are  entered  for  im- 
portation or  exportation ; where  the  du- 
ties, bounties,  or  drawbacks  payable  or 
receivable  upon  such  importation  or  ex- 
portation are  paid,  and  where  ships  are 
cleared  out,  &e. 

Custom.  In  law,  long  established  usage, 
which  constitutes  the  unwritten  law,  and 
long  consent,  which  gives  it  authority. 

Cus'toms.  In  commerce,  duties  charged 
upon  commodities  on  their  being  im- 
ported into  or  exported  out  of  a country. 

Cus'tos  (Latin),  a keeper,  as,  (1).  C. 
brevium,  the  principal  clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Picas,  who  keeps  all  the  writs 
made  returnable  in  that  court;  (2).  C. 
rotulorum,  an  officer  who  has  the  care  of 
the  rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions  of 
peace;  also  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace. 

Cus'tos  MEs'sruM.  In  astronomy , an  as- 
terism  named  in  honour  of  the  astrono- 
mer Messier,  and  in  allusion  to  his  name 
it  is  called  the  Guardian  of  the  Harvests, 
Rt.  asc.  35°  and  Decl.  68°  N. 

Cu'ticle,  Lat.  cutis,  skin.  In  anatomy, 
the  scarf-skin.  In  botany,  the  thin  vesi- 
cular membrane  that  covers  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  vegetables. 

Cut'ter.  In  marine  language,  a small 
vessel  with  one  mast,  and  sloop-rigged, 
constructed  for  swift  sailing ; also  a small 
boat  attached  to  a ship  of  war:  it  has 
6ix  oars. 

Cut'tlefish,  the  sepia  ofLinnreus ; more 
strictly  the  sepia  of  Lamarck.  See  Sepia. 

Gut'ty-stool.  In  Scottish  kirks,  a small 
gallery  near  the  roof  (more  commonly  a 
bench  or  chair),  painted  black,  in  which 
the  offenders  against  chastity  are  obliged 
to  sit  during  the  performance  of  the  ser- 
vice for  three  sabbaths,  subjected  to  the 
rebukes  of  the  minister. 

Cut-water.  Of  a ship,  the  sharp  part 
of  the  head  under  the  beak  or  figure. 

Cy'anate,  a salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  cyanic  acid  with  a salifiable  base. 

Cy'anic  Acid,  an  acid  obtained  by 
rullas,  in  1829,  from  perchloride  oi  cya^_ 
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gen,  by  the  action  of  hot  water,  which 
converts  that  substance  into  hydrochloric 
acid  and  cyanic  acid.  By  evaporation 
the  hydrochloric  acid  is  driven  off,  and 
the  cyanic  acid  is  deposited  in  white 
rhomboidal  crystals.  It  is  a compound  of 
one  atom  of  cyanogen  and  two  of  oxygen. 

Cy'anide,  1 a combination  formed  by 

Cy'anodide,  J cyanogen  and  a great 
variety  of  bases,  and  exceedingly  analo- 
gous to  the  chlorides.  The  term  cyanuret 
is  less  objectionable. 

Cy'anite,  from  xuoevoz,  blue.  1.  A mi- 
neral of  a blue  or  bluish-green  colour, 
which  occurs  regularly  crystallised,  and 
also  massive  and  disseminated.  Consti- 
tuents, 64  alumina,  34  silica,  with  some 

lime  and  oxide  of  iron. 2.  A salt 

formed  by  the  union  of  the  cyanous  acid 
with  a base,  as  the  cyanite  of  baryta. 

Cy'anogkn,  called  also  prussine;  a co- 
lourless gaseous  compound  discovered  in 
1815  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  termed  cyanogen 
from  xutxvoz,  blue,  and  ytvvceco,  to  gene- 
rate, in  consequence  of  its  being  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue.  It 
is  obtained  from  dry  cyanuret  of  mercury . 

Cyanom'eter,  Gr.,  from  xuxvoz,  blue, 
and  pur^ov,  measure.  An  instrument 
contrived  by  Saussure  for  determining  the 
deepness  of  the  tint  of  the  atmosphere. 

Cya'nous  Acid,  an  acid  composed  of 
one  atom  of  cyanogen  and  one  atom  of 
oxygen.  It  is  obtained  only  in  solution, 
and  is  little  known. 

Cyan'uret,  the  same  with  cyanide  (q.  v.). 

Cyan'uric  Acid,  an  acid  that  may  be 
obtained  from  urea.  It  is  composed  of 
carbon,  6;  nitrogen,  3 ; hydrogen,  3 ; and 
oxygen,  6 ; condensed  into  one  volume. 

Cy'cas,  the  sago-plant ; a genus  of  two 
species,  found  in  India  and  Japan.  Dice- 
da — Polyandria  (see  Sago).  Named  from 
the  xuxeez  of  Theophrastus,  a palm  which 
was  said  to  grow  in  Ethiopia. 

Cycla'men,  the  Sow-bread;  a genus  of 
perennial  plants.  Pentandria  — Monogy- 
nia.  Name  from  xuxXoz,  circular,  either 
on  account  of  the  round  form  of  the  leaves 
or  of  the  roots. 

'V'cle,  from  xuxXofi  a circle ; a period 
oi  numbers  which  regularly  proceed  from 
first  to  last,  and  then  return  to  the  first 
in  a perpetual  circle,  as,  (1.)  The  C.  of 
the  moon,  called  also  the  Metonic  cycle, 
from  its  inventor  Meton,  and  the  golden 
number ; this  is  a period  of  19  years, 
which  being  completed,  the  new  and 
full  moons  return  to  the  same  days  of 
the  month  ; (2.)  The  C.  of  the  sun  is  a 
period  of  28  years,  which  being  elapsed, 
the  dominical  or  Sunday  letters  return  to 
their  former  place  and  proceed  in  the 
same  order  as  before,  according  to  the 
Julian  calendar;  (3.)  The  C.  of  Indiction 


is  a period  of  15  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Homan  emperors  imposed  an 
extraordinary  tax  to  pay  the  soldiers  who 
were  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  for 
that  time  and  no  longer. 

Cy'clic  Chorus,  those  who  performed 
the  songs  and  dances  of  the  dithyrambic 
odes  at  Athens. 

Cy'clic  Poets,  a succession  of  epic  poets 
who  followed  Homer. 

Cv'cLOGRArn,  from  xvxXo; , a circle,  and 
yetzQzj,  to  describe,  an  instrument  for  de- 
scribing the  arcs  of  circles. 

Cy'cloid,  from  xvxXoz,  a circle,  and 
u'boz,  form  ; a transcendental  curve  gene- 
rated by  the  revolution  of  a circle  along  a 
straight  line,  called  also  a trochoid,  "if 
we  conceive  the  circle  a cbx  to  roll  along 
the  line  AB,  the  point  a being  first  at  A, 
and  ending  at  the  point  B,  this  point  a 
will  describe  or  pass  through  the  curved 
line  AoB,  which  curve  line  is  the  cycloid. 


a. 


Properties,  the  line  AB  = the  cir.  of  the 
circle  a cbx,  the  arc  ac  = the  right  line 
cd;  the  portion  of  the  cycloid  ad  = 
double  the  chord  ac,  and  the  area  of  the 
whole  cycloidal  space  AB  a=thrice  that 
of  the  generating  circle. 

Cyclope'an,  pertaining  to  the  Cyclops; 
vast ; as  C.  buildings,  which  are  formed  of 
huge  blocks  of  stone  piled  upon  each,  and 
constituting  walls  without  cement. 

Cyclope'dia,  more  correctly  encyclope- 
dia ; a work  containing  accounts  of  the 
principal  subjects  in  one  or  all  depart- 
ments of  learning,  art,  or  science. 

Cyclop'tercs,  a genus  of  fishes  ; order 
Malacopterygii  subrachiati ; family  Disco- 
boli. Name  from  xvx\e;,  a circle,  and 
!rT££o,  a fin;  the  genus  being  marked  by 
the  ventrals  being  suspended  round  the 
pelvis,  forming  an  oval  and  concave  disc, 
used  by  the  fish  as  a sucker  to  attach 
itself  to  rocks.  Species,  the  Lumpsucker 
(C.  lumpus,  Lin.) 

Cyct.os'toma,  a genus  of  air-breathing 
gastropods  or  snails. 

Cyg'ncs  (Latin),  a swart;  a constella- 
tion bounded  on  the  north  by  Draco, 
east  by  Lacerta  and  Pegasus,  south  by 
Vulpecula  et  Anser,  and  west  by  Lyra. 
It  contains  81  stars,  the  most  brilliant  of 
which  is  Dcneb.  There  are  several  fables 
about  the  origin  of  this  name. 

Cyl'inder,  from  cylindrus  (xvXivhg of, 
from  xvXiv'So),  to  roll),  a solid  having  a 
circular  base,  and  which  base  may  oe 
considered  as  earned  upwards  in  » 
straight  line,  and  continuing  the  circl9 
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In  a parallel  direction.  It  is'  a circular 
prism,  as  a cone  is  a circular  pyramid. 
When  the  base  is  elliptical  it  is  called  a 
cylindroid.  When  the  sides  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  base  it  is  a right  cylinder, 
otherwise  it  is  an  oblique  one. 

Cylin'dric,  Cylin'drical,  haring'  the 
form  of  a cylinder,  as,  (1.)  A C ceiling 
(vulgarly  called  a toaggon-headed  ceiling) 
is  a ceiling  vaulted  in  the  shape  of  a seg- 
ment of  a cylinder ; (2.1  A C.  dome,  is  an 
oblong  dome,  of  which  there  are  two 
lcinds,  the  surmounted  and  surbased. 

Cylin'droid,  from  cylinder  and 
form;  a solid  which  approaches  to  the 
form  of  a cylinder,  differing  from  it  in 
having  the  bases  elliptical,  but  parallel 
and  equal.  See  Cylinder. 

Cy'ma.  In  botany,  a form  of  inflores- 
cence consisting  of  a solitary  flower, 
seated  in  the  axilla  of  dichotomous  rami- 
fications, as  in  Sambucus. 

Cy'ma,  Lat.  from  xvu-x.,  a sprout.  1.  In 
botany,  a cyme ; a sort  of  inflorescence 
consisting  of  several  flower-stalks,  all 
springing  from  one  centre,  but  each  stalk 
is  variously  subdivided,  in  which  respect 
the  cyma  differs  essentially  from  an  um- 
bel.— - — 2.  In  architecture,  an  undulating 
moulding  which  is  generally  the  upper 
one  of  a cornice,  when  it  is  called  cyma- 
tium.  The  cyma  recta  is  composed  of  a 
concave  and  convex  moulding,  the  former 
being  uppermost ; in  the  cyma  reversa,  the 
convex  is  uppermost. 

Cyma'ticm,  Lat.  from  xv/mztiov,  the 
upper  moulding  of  a cornice  composed 
usually  of  a cyma.  See  Cyma. 

Gym's  al,  Lat.  cymbalum;  musical  instru- 
ment used  by  the  ancients,  hollow,  and 
made  of  brass,  somewhat  like  our  kettle- 
drum. The  name  is  now  given  to  a mean 
instrument  used  by  vagrants,  made  of 
steel  wire  in  a triangular  form,  on  which 
are  passed  five  rings,  which  are  shifted 
along  the  triangle  by  an  iron  rod  ; it  is 
supported  by  a ring  in  the  right  hand. 

Cynan'chum,  a genus  of  plants.  Pen- 
tandria — Digynia.  Name  from  y.vya.yyfq, 
the  quinsy.  The  leaves  of  an  Egyptian 
species  is  used  to  adulterate  senna,  and 
another  species  yields  the  Montpellier 
scammonv,  and  the  third  yields  the  ipe- 
cacuhan  of  the  Isle  of  Prance. 

Cy'nara'ce*.  In  botany,  a division  of 
the  group  Composite. 

Cy'nic,  from  xvvixos,  canine,  having 
the  qualities  of  a surly  dog.  The  cynics 
of  old  prided  themselves  upon  their  con- 
tempt of  everything  which  others  valued, 
except  virtue. 

Cynic  Spasm,  a sort  of  convulsion  in 
which  the  patient  imitates  the  howling 
of  a dog  ( xu sty,  a dog). 

Cyn'ips,  a genus  of  hymenopterohs  in- 


sects. Name  from  , a gnat,  from 
zntritv,  to  hurt.  The  punctures  which 
these  insects  make  in  plants  to  deposit 
their  eggs  give  rise  to  those  excrescences 
called  galls.  Those  most  commonly  known 
are  the  gall-nut  ( Aleppo-gall ) found  on 
oak-trees,  and  the  bcdeguar,  found  on 
rose-trees.  The  perfect  insect  is  often 
found  in  the  gall-nut. 

Cy'noceph'alus,  the  generic  name  of 
the  dog-headed  monkeys  (xvcov,  a dog, 
and  xitpocXvi,  a head).  They  are  gene- 
rally large,  ferocious,  and  dangerous  ani- 
mals, found  mostly  in  Africa.  The  Gui- 
nea Baboon  {C.  papia,  Desm.)  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Cynomo'ritjm,  a genus  of  plants.  Mon- 
oecia — Monandria.  The  only  known  spe- 
cies is  the  Fungus  mclitensis,  a small  plant 
which  grows  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  and 
which  is  used  in  medicine. 

Cyn'osure,  xwotrov^ot,,  the  dog’s  tail ; 
the  tail  of  XIrsa  minor : the  constellation 
near  the  north  pole,  consisting  of  seven 
stars,  four  of  which  are  disposed  like  the 
four  wheels  of  a chariot,  and  the  three 
lengthwise  like  the  beam:  hence  called 
the  chariot  and  Charles'  wain. 

Cypera'ce,£,  a tribe  of  plants  answering 
to  the  English  sedges.  The  genus  Cyperus 
is  the  type. 

Cyp'erus,  a genus  of  plants.  Triandria 
— Monogynia.  Name  from  xurretoe^,  a 
little  round  vessel,  which  the  roots  are 
said  to  resemble.  The  rush-nut  and  galan- 
gale  are  examples. 

Cy'pher.  See  Cipher. 

Cy'phonism,  xvcov,  an  instrument  of 
punishment.  A species  of  punishment 
anciently  practised,  which  consisted  in 
besmearing  the  criminal  with  honey,  and 
then  exposing  him  to  insects. 

Cypr.e'a,  the  cowry ; a genus  of  mollusks. 
Class  Gastropoda,  order  Pectinibranchiata , 
family  Buccinoida,  Cuv.  Animal,  a slug; 
shell,  a beautiful  univalve ; found  in  tro- 
pical seas.  Name  from  cyprius,  the  shell 
being  used  in  some  places  as  money.  See 
Cowry. 

Cy'press,  a name  common  to  all  the 
species  of  the  genus  Cypressus,  but  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  C.  sempercirens  and 
C.  thyoides,  forest-trees  found  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  It  grows  to  a great  size,  and 
is  much  valued  for  its  timber. 

Cypri'nus,  a genus  of  fishes.  Order 
Malcopterygii  Abdominales,  family  Ciprin- 
idce.  Name  from  zvcrgivcs,  from  xucrgif. 
Menus,  in  allusion  to  the  beauty  of  several 
of  the  species,  of  which  the  carp  (of 
which  there  arc  several  varieties),  the 
bream,  the  gudgeon,  the  tench,  the  sucker, 
and  the  dace,  are  examples. 

Cy'puis,  zvtr^;,  a genus  of  microsci  pic 
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crustaceans,  inhabiting  the  waters  of 
lakes  and  marshes.  Their  shelly  coverings 
are  found  exceedingly  abundant  in  cer- 
tain clay  beds  of  the  Wealden,  in  the 
Sussex  marble,  &c. 

Cy'psela,  xwd/tX'/],  a bee-hive.  In  bo- 
tany, one-seeded,  one-celled,  indchiscent 
fruit,  with  the  integuments  of  the  seed 
not  cohering  with  the  endoearp. 

Cyre'nians.  The  philosophers  of  a 
school  founded  at  Cyrene,  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  by  Aristippus,  a disciple  of  So- 
crates. 

Cyst,  Lat.  cystis  (xutms)>  a bag.  1.  The 

urinary  bladder. 2.  The  membraneous 

bag  containing  any  morbid  substance. 

Cys'tic,  Lat.  cysticus,  relating  to  the 
urinary  or  gall  bladder,  as  the  cystic  oxide, 
a peculiar  animal  product  supposed  to  be 
generated  in  the  kidneys. 

Cysticer'cus,  from  xvcrxt;,  a bladder, 
and  x'-oxeq,  a tail;  the  tailed  bladder- 
worm:  a genus  of  worms  of  the  hydatid 
tribe.  Five  of  the  species  are  found  in 
the  human  body. 

Cystit'ome,  from  xvtrn;,  a cyst,  and 
rifj.'ioi,  to  cut ; a surgical  instrument  for 
opening  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens. 

Cystot'omy,  from  xvirrii,  the  bladder, 
and  n/x.vaj,  to  cut ; the  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  bladder,  and  of  opening  incysted 
tumours. 

Cy'tisine,  a bitter,  nauseous,  emetic, 
and  poisonous  principle,  detected  in  the 
seeds  of  the  Cytisus  laburnum. 

Cyt'isus,  the  Laburnum  or  Bean  trefoil 
tree : a genus  of  shrubs.  Diadclpbia — l)e- 
candria.  Name  from  xvruroi, genus  Fru- 
ticis.  The  pigeon  pea-tree  is  the  C.  cajan. 

Cyzic'encs.  Anciently,  a large  hall  de- 
corated with  sculpture. 

Czar,  the  title  assumed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  The  word  is  Sclavonic,  and  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  king. 

Czari'na,  the  title  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia. 

D. 

D,  the  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  as 
a numeral  stands  for  500;  with  a dash 
over  it  thus  17,  it  stands  for  5,000.  As  a 
sign,  it  is  one  of  the  Dominical  or  Sunday 
letters;  and  in  music,  it  is  the  nominal  of 
the  second  note  of  the  natural  diatonic 
scale  of  C. 

Daal'der,  a Dutch  silver  coin,  value 

2s.  7 d. 

Dab,  a name  common  to  all  the  species 
of  the  genus  Pleuroncctcs,  but  especially 
applied  to  the  P.  limanda , Linn.,  a (ish, 
called  also  the  salt-water  flounder  or  fluke. 
It  is  a flat  fish,  found  frequently  on  the 
sandy  banks  of  the  British  coasts. 


Da  C'Aro.  In  music,  an  Italian  phrase 
signifying  that  the  first  part  of  the  tune 
is  to  be  repeated  from  the  beginning  ijrom 
the  head). 

Dace,  a river  fish,  the  Cyprinus  leuciscus, 
Lin.  It  is  longer  and  more  slender  than 
the  roach. 

Da'coits,  an  East  Indian  word  signify- 
ing gang-robbers. 

Dactil'ioglyfh,  Gr.  from  oux.rv7.ic;, 
a ring,  and  yXvQa,  I engrave ; the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  artist  on  a gem. 

Dactiliog'raphy  (Gr.),  the  science  of 
gem  engraving. 

Dac'tyl,  Lat.  dactylus,  a poetical  foot 
consisting  of  one  long  syllable  and  two 
short  ones. 

Dac'tylic,  an  epithet  for  verses  which 
end  with  a dactyl  instead  of  a spondee. 

D.ACTYLiOTH'ECA.Lat.  from  'Soc.xrv/aoii-gxvi, 

a cabinet  or  case  containing  finger- rings, 
(hatxTvhtoz,  a ring),  engraved  gems,  and 
other  jewellery. 

Dactylop'terus,  a genus  of  acantho- 
pterygious  fishes,  celebrated  under  the 
name  of flying-fishes.  Name  from  }>uxrv7.c; , 
a finger,  and  vrteov,  a fin  or  wing:  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  subpectoral 
rays  enables  the  fish  to  rise  above  the 
water  and  fly  for  a short  distance. 

Dactyloe'ogy,  from  0ccxrv7.c; , a finger, 
and  7,cyo;i  discourse  ; finger  - language 
(q.v.) 

Dac'tylos,  doixrvXo; ; the  shortest  mea- 
sure among  the  Greeks,  being  the  fourth 
part  of  a palm. 

Da'do  (It.),  a die  ; the  square  or  cubiform 
part  of  the  pedestal  of  a column. 

Dje'dalcs.  In  fabled  history,  the  most 
ancient  statuary , architect,  and  mechanist 
of  Greece. 

D.esio.n-oma'nia,  that  species  of  melan- 
choly in  which  the  patient  supposes  him- 
self to  be  under  demoniacal  influence. 

Daf'ey’s  Elixir,  compound  tincture  of 
senna,  made  with  treacle  instead  of  sugar- 
candy,  and  with  the  addition  of  aniseed 
and  elecampane  root. 

Da'gon-,  one  of  the  principal  divinities 
of  the  ancient  Phoenicians  and  Syrians, 
and  especially  of  the  Philistines.  His 
image  was  represented  upwards  in  the 
human  shape,  and  downwards  as  a fish. 

Dagder'reotype,  a species  of  photo- 
genic drawing,  in  which  the  impressions 
are  taken  by  means  of  the  camera  obscura, 
on  plates  of  silvered  copper,  invented  by 
M.  Daguerre. 

The  metallic  plate  is  exposed,  in  a 
well-closed  box,  to  the  action  of  the 
vapour  of  iodine,  by  which  means  it 
becomes  covered  with  an  extremely 
thin  layer  of  ioduret  of  silver.  The  plate 
thus  prepared,  is  placed  in  the  dark 
chamber  of  the  camera  obscura,  in  such 
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a position  that  the  image  of  the  object 
to  be  represented  is  perfectly  clear  and 
distinct  upon  it.  In  a short  time  the 
plate  is  withdrawn,  and  is  now  ex- 
posed at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  action 
of  the  vapour  of  mercury,  at  60°  Reau- 
mur,  and  finally  plunged  into  a solu- 
tion of  hyposulphate  of  soda.  The 
picture  is  now  complete. 

Dahl'ia  (so  named  from  Dahl,  a Swedish 
botanist),  a genus  of  flowering  perennials. 
Sgngenesia — Poly,  supcrflua.  Natural  or- 
der Composite e.  Mexico. 

Dahli'ne,  the  same  as  Inuline.  The 
fccula  obtained  from  elecampane,  analo- 
gous in  many  respects  to  starch. 

Dai'sy,  day’s-eye,  a plant,  the  Beilis 
perennis  of  several  varieties,  thus  named 
from  its  eye-like  appearance,  and  expan- 
sion during  the  day.  The  blue  daisy  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Globularia,  as  does  the 
globe  daisy ; and  the  ox-eye  daisy  to  the 
genus  Chrysanthemum. 

Dakir.  In  English  statutes,  ten  hides, 
or  the  twentieth  part  of  a last  of  hides. 

Dal'bt’s  Carminative,  a nostrum  too 
much  used  as  a carminative  for  children. 
It  consists  of  magnesia,  oils  of  pepper- 
mint, nutmeg,  and  aniseed  ; tinctures  of 
castor,  assafoetida,  and  opium  ; and  spirit 
of  penny-royal,  with  peppermint- water 
ad  libitum. 

Dalma'tica,  a long  white  gown  with 
sleeves,  worn  by  deacons  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

Dam,  Dutch  dam,  Germ,  damm,  a pond. 
A water-tight  mole,  bank,  or  weir,  erected 
across  a river  or  stream,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  level  of  the  water  by  con- 
fining it,  and  which  is  employed  for  va- 
rious purposes,  as  for  irrigation, impelling 
water-wheels,  &c. 

Dam'age-peasant,  in  law . is  when  one 
person’s  beasts  get  into  another  man’s 
grounds,  without  license  of  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  the  ground,  and  do  damage 
by  feeding  or  otherwise  to  the  grass, 
corn,  woods,  &c.,  in  which  case  the 
party  injured  may  distrain  or  impound 
them. 

Da  man,  an  animal  resembling  the  rhi- 
noceros in  miniature.  See  Hyrax. 

Da'mar,  a kind  of  indurate  pitch  or 
turpentine,  exuding  spontaneously  from 
various  trees,  indigenous  to  most  of  the 
Indian  islands.  Different  trees  produce 
different  species  of  the  resin.  One  is 
called  damar-batu  in  Malay,  and  damar- 
selo  in  Javanese,  which  means  hard  or 
stony  resin ; another  in  common  use  is 
damar-putch,  or  white  resin. 

Damascus  Blades,  swords  or  scimitars, 
presenting  upon  their  surface  a variegated 
appearance  of  watering,  as  white,  silvery, 
or  black  wins,  in  fine  lines  or  fillets, 
fibrous,  crossed,  interlaced,  or  parallel. 
They  are  brought  from  the  East,  being 


fabricated  chiefly  at  Damascus,  whence 
their  name. 

Dam'ask,  a silk  stuff  with  a raised  pat- 
tern, consisting  of  figures  and  flowers: 
originally  from  Damascus,  whence  the 
name. 

Damaskee'ning,  the  art  of  ornamenting 
iron,  steel,  &c.,  by  making  incisionsupon 
the  surface  of  the  article,  and  filling  them 
up  with  gold  or  silver  wire ; chiefly  used 
in  enriching  sword-blades,  locks  of  pistols, 
&c.  Originally  practised  at  Damascus. 

Dam' ask-steel,  a fine  sort  of  steel  from 
the  Levant,  used  for  swords  and  cutlass- 
blades,  called  more  correctly  Damascus 
steel.  See  Damascus  Blades. 

Dam'assin,  a sort  of  damask,  with  gold 
and  silver  flowers  woven  in  the  warp  and 
woof. 

Dame-wort,  or  Dame’s-violet,  a plant 
of  the  genus  Hesperis,  called  also  queen’s 
gillyflower  or  rocket.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  fragrance,  and  ladies  are  fond  of 
having  it  in  their  apartments. 

Da'mianists.  In  ehurch  history,  a sect 
who  denied  any  distinction  in  the  God- 
head. 

Dam'fer.  1.  A valve  or  sliding-plate 
in  a furnace,  to  regulate  the  draught,  and 

thus  consequently  the  heat. 2.  A part 

in  a piano-forte,  by  which  the  vibration 
of  a string  is  modified. 

Damps.  In  mining,  noxious  exhalations, 
or  rather  gases,  are  so  called  from  Germ. 
dampf,  vapour. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of 

mine  gases : the  choke-damp,  or  carbonic 

acid  ; and  th e fire-damp,  or  carburetted 

hydrogen. 

Dancette'.  In  heraldry,  is  when  the 
outline  of  any  bordure  or  ordinary  is  very 
largely  indented. 

Dandeli'on  (see  Leon-'idon),  a name 
corrupted  of  dent  de  lion,  or  dens  leonis, 
from  the  shape  of  the  jagged  leaves  of  the 
plant. 

Dane'gelt,  from  Dane,  and  gelt  or  geld, 
money.  An  annual  tax  formerly  levied 
on  the  English  nation,  for  maintaining 
forces  to  oppose  the  Danes.  It  was  made 
a national  tax  by  Ethelred,  and  abo- 
lished by  Stephen. 

Da'nich,  an  Arabian  weight  of  eight 
grains. 

Dan'nebrog,  an  ancient  Danish  order 
of  knighthood. 

Da'ourite,  a mineral  called  also  rubel- 
lite,  and  siberite,  by  Lermina.  It  is  a va 
riety  of  the  red  schorl  of  Siberia.  Silica, 
alumina,  with  oxides  of  iron,  and  manga- 
nese. 

Daph'ne,  the  laurel  or  bay-tree.  A 
genus.  Octandria — Monogynia.  The  me- 
zcrcon  or  widow-wail,  and  spurge-laurel, 
are  British  species.  Name,  bat$vr,,  from 
iaco,  to  burn,  and  $ my,  a noise,  becauw* 
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the  leaves  crepitate  when  burning. 
Aoupv-r!  is  also  the  name  of  a nymph  said 
to  have  been  changed  into  the  laurel. 

Daphnefh'ora.  In  archesolngy,  a Boeo- 
tian festival  in  honour  of  Apollo,  from 
bxipvvi,  the  laurel-tree,  and  epogtcu,  to  offer, 
boughs  of  laurel  being  offered  to  the  god. 

Dar'apti.  In  logic,  an  arbitrary  term 
expressing  the  first  mood  of  the  third 
figure  of  syllogisms,  where  the  first  two 
propositions  are  universal  and  affirmative 
and  the  last  a particular  affirmative. 

Da'ric,  an  old  Persian  gold  coin,  said  to 
have  been  struck  by  Darius. 

Da'rii.  In  logic,  an  arbitrary  term  for 
one  of  the  affirmative  moods  in  the  first 
figure  of  syllogisms. 

Dar'i*el.  In  botany,  a name  common 
to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  lolium 
The  rye-grass  is  a well-known  species. 

Dar'sis,  excoriation ; from  btgoj,  to  ex- 
coriate ; the  removal  of  the  skin  from  the 
subjacent  texture,  also  the  morbid  abra- 
sion of  the  cuticle. 

Dar'tos,  Aocpto;,  from  bipoj,  to  exco- 
riate ; a texture  approaching  to  muscle, 
under  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  by  which 
the  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  corrugated  and 
relaxed. 

Dash.  In  music,  a mark  thus  t,  de- 
noting that  the  notes  over  which  it  is 
placed  are  to  be  played  in  a short,  dis- 
tinct manner. 

Dasyu'rus,  an  animal  of  the  marsupial 
order  nearly  the  size  of  a badger.  The 
Didelphis  ursina,  Harr.,  or  Ursine  opos- 
sum, of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  is  an  example. 
Name  from  botav?  and  ovoa,  the  tail, 
which  is  every  where  covered  with  long 
hairs,  not  being  prehensile. 

Da'ta,  plural  of  datum,  given;  a ma- 
thematical term  for  such  things  or  quan- 
tities as  are  given  or  known,  in  order 
thereby  to  find  other  things  that  are 
unknown. 

Da'tart,  an  officer  in  the  chancery  of 
Home,  who  affixes  the  Datum  Domes  to  the 
Pope’s  bulls. 

Date-tree,  the  Phoenix  dactylifcra,  a 
species  of  palm  common  in  North  Africa 
and  West  Asia, growing  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  100  feet,  and  yielding  a fruit 
which  forms  a principal  article  of  food  in 
those  countries.  The  best  dates  are 
brought  from  Tunis  and  Persia. 

Da'tholite,  Dal'olite,  a mineral,  a 
borosilicate  of  lime,  thus  named  from 
budaihoi  turbid,  because  the  crystals  are 
not  transparent.  It  is  the  Dystom-spath 
of  Mohs. 

Da'tisi.  In  logic,  an  arbitrary  term  for 
an  affirmative  mode  of  syllogisms  in  the 
third  figure. 

Da'tum-line.  In  surveying,  the  base 
or  horizontal  line  of  a section  (datum, 
given), from  which  all  heights  and  depths 


are  calculated,  and  which  is  determined 
by  the  level,  and  bears  reference  to  some 
fixed  point  in  the  line. 

Datu'ria,  Daturi'ne,  an  alkaline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  Datura  stramo- 
nium or  common  thorn-apple. 

Dau'ccs,  the  carrot ; a genus  of  umbel- 
liferous plants.  Pcntandria — Digynia. 
Name  aero  too  bctvuv,  from  its  relieving 
the  colic,  and  discussing  flatulencies. 

Dau'phin,  the  titleof  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown  of  Prance  before  the  revolu- 
tion. 

Da'vit.  In  a ship,  a short  boom  fitted 
to  the  fore-channel,  to  hoist  the  flukes  of 
the  anchor  to  the  bow,  which  is  called 
fishing  the  anchor. 

Day.  In  astronomy , an  apparent  day  is 
the  interval  between  two  successive  tran- 
sits of  the  sun’s  centre  over  the  same  me- 
ridian, which  interval  is  subject  to  con- 
tinual variations,  owing  to  the  eccentri- 
city of  the  earth’s  orbit  and  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator.  A mean 
day  is  the  interval  that  would  be  observed 
between  two  successive  transits  of  the 
sun’s  centre  over  the  same  meridian,  if 
the  earth’s  orbit  were  circular,  and  the 
sun  always  in  the  equinoctial.  The  civil 
day  begins  at  midnight,  the  astronomical 
day  at  noon. 

Day  or  Bat.  In  architecture,  one  of  the 
lights  or  compartments  between  mullion 
and  mullion  in  the  great  windows  of  the 
pointed  or  gothic  style  of  architecture. 

Day-coal,  a name  given  by  miners  to 
the  upper  stratum  of  coal. 

Day-fly,  the  ephemera,  Lin.,  an  insect 
so  called  from  the  shortness  of  its  life, 
which  rarely  exceeds  a day. 

Day-rule.  In  law,  an  order  of  court 
permitting  a prisoner  in  the  King’s  Bench 
prison,  &c-,  to  go  for  one  day  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  prison. 

D ay’s  Work.  In  navigation,  the  reckon- 
ing of  a ship’s  course  for  24  hours  from 
noon  till  noon. 

Days  in  Bank,  days  of  appearance  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Bench. 

Days  of  Grace.  1.  In  law,  three  days 
granted  by  the  court  beyond  the  time 
named  in  the  writ,  in  which  the  person 

summoned  may  appear  and  answer. 

2.  In  commercial  affairs,  a customary 
number  of  days,  in  Britain  three,  for  the 
payment  of  a bill  of  exchange  after  the 
same  becomes  due. 

Day-writ.  See  Day-rule. 

D.D.  (dicinitalis  doctor),  doctor  of  di- 
vinity. 

Deacon.  1.  In  the  Church  of  England, 
the  lowest  of  the  three  orders  of  clergy 
(deacons,  priests,  and  bishops)  in  the 
Church  of  England.  A deacon  is  not  ca- 
pable of  an  ecclesiastical  promotion,  yet 
he  may  be  chaplain  to  a family,  curate  to 
a beneficed  clergyman,  or  lecturer  to  a 
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parish  church. 2.  In  Scotland,  an  over- 

seer of  the  poor ; also  the  master  of  an 
incorporate  trade. 

Dead-beat.  In  clock-work,  a scapement 
invented  with  a view  to  lessen  the  effect 
of  the  wheel-work  on  the  motion  of  the 
pendulum. 

Dead-eyes  {Dead  man’s  eyes).  In  nau- 
tical language,  a kind  of  blocks  with  many 
holes  in  them,  whereby  the  shrouds  are 
fastened  to  the  chains. 

Dead-flat.  In  naval  architecture,  the 
midship  section.  See  Body-plan. 

Dead-lights.  In  ships,  strong  wooden 
ports  made  to  suit  the  cabin- windows,  in 
which  they  are  fixed,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  entering  the  ship  in  a storm. 

Dead-reckoning.  In  navigation,  the 
difference  between  the  place  of  a ship  by 
the  log  and  astronomical  observations, 
owing  to  currents,  &c. 

Dead-rising,  the  parts  of  a ship’s  floor 
throughout  her  length,  where  the  floor 
timber  is  terminated  in  the  lower  fut- 
tock,  called  also  the  Rising  line. 

Dead-water,  the  eddy-water  imme- 
diately at  the  stern  of  a ship  while  under 
way. 

Dead-wood,  a layer  formed  of  blocks  of 
timber  laid  on  the  keel  of  a ship,  on 
which  are  placed  the  floor  timbers. 

Dead-works,  the  parts  of  a ship  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  "when  balanced 
for  a voyage. 

Deaf'ening,  sound-boarding;  a method 
of  preventing  the  passage  of  sound  through 
wooden  partitions.  See  Pugging. 

Deals,  or  Deal-boards,  a thin  sort  of 
fir  planks,  formed  by  sawing  the  trunk  of 
a tree  into  longitudinal  divisions  of 
greater  or  less  thickness.  They  are  im- 
ported from  Dantzic,  and  many  other 
ports  of  the  Baltic,  and  from  North  Ame- 
rica. Those  from  Norway  are  the  best. 
The  Russian  standard  deal  is  12  feet  long, 
11  inches  wide,  and  l£  inches  thick;  the 
Christiana  standard  deal  is  11  feet  long, 

inches  wide,  and  1$  inches  thick;  at 
Dram  the  length  is  10  feet,  and  the  thick- 
ness li  inches. 

Dean,  a dignitary  of  the  Church  of 
England  next  to  a bishop.  The  Dean  and 
chapter  form  the  bishop’s  council.  The 
term  is  Arm.  dean,  from  Lat.  decanus,  the 
leader  of  a tile  ten  deep:  the  dean  was 
originally  set  over  ten  canons  or  preben- 
daries. An  officer  in  the  universities  also 
bears  the  title  of  dean. 

Death-watch,  a small  insect  of  the 
beetle  tribe,  which  inhabits  old  furniture, 
&c.,  penetrating  it  with  many  small  holes, 
and  which  has  the  power  of  producing  a 
noise  like  the  ticking  of  a watch : this 
noise  is  the  call  which  the  male  insect 
makes  to  his  mate,  and  is  interpreted  by 
superstitious  people  into  a presage  of 
death  to  some  individual  of  the  family. 


Deba'cle,  a French  term  used  by  geolo- 
gists to  designate  a violent  rush  of  waters 
which,  overcoming  all  opposing  barriers, 
carries  with  it  stones,  rocks,  &c.,  spread- 
ing them  in  all  directions. 

Deben'ture,  from  debeo,  to  owe.  In 
law,  a writ  or  note  drawn  upon  govern- 
ment. The  debentures  signed  by  the 
custom  officers,  and  given  to  the  exporter 
of  goods  on  which  a bounty  or  drawback  is 
allowed,  bearing  that  the  exporter  has 
complied  with  the  required  regulations, 
entitle  the  exporter  to  such  bounty. — 
Debentured  goods  are  those  upon  which 
the  drawback  has  been  paid. 

Dec'achord,  Dec achor'don  , from  'htzoL, 
ten,  and  xofivi,  a string ; a musical  instru- 
ment of  ten  strings 

Dec'agon,  from  hizoc.,  ten.  and  yoevia., 
an  angle;  a plain  geometrical  figure  of 
ten  sides  and  ten  angles. 

Dec'agram,  from  deca,  ten,  and  gram  ; 
a French  weight  of  ten  grammes,  or  15F44 
grains. 

Decagyn'ia,  from  ti&zcx,  ten,  and  yvvr,, 
a woman  ; an  order  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
system  of  the  class  Decandria,  having  ten 
pistils. 

Dec ahe'dron,  from  'hiz.a,  ten,  and  | Sga, 
a base ; a geometrical  figure  or  body  hav- 
ing ten  sides. 

Decali'ter,  from  deca  and  litre  ; a 
French  measure  of  caoacity  equal  to  ten 
litres. 

Dkcam'eron,  from  $iza,  ten,  and  rpj.ioec, 
a day ; a work  containing  the  actions  or 
conversations  of  ten  days,  as  the  Decam- 
eron of  Boccaccio,  which  consists  of  100 
tales  related  in  ten  days. 

Decam'eter,  from  'btzov,  ten,  and  petr^ov, 
measure  ; a French  measure  of  length 
equal  to  ten  metres. 

Decan'dria,  from  'htza.,  ten,  and  ocvvjq, 
a man ; the  name  of  a class,  and  also  of 
an  order  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system. 
Decandrian  plants  have  ten  stamens  in 
the  flower. 

Decaphyl'lous,  from  Siza,  ten,  and 
QuWov,  a leaf;  having  ten  leaves. 

Decap'oda,  from  Stza,  ten,  and  rrobz, 
a foot;  ah  order  of  crustaceans,  including 
the  lobster,  crab,  crawfish,  shrimp,  &c. 

De'carbonisa'tion  of  Cast  Iron.  This 
process  is  resorted  to,  in  ordev  to  convert 
- cast  iron  into  steel  and  malleable  iron. 

Decas'tick,  from  hizct,  ten,  and 
a verse ; a poem  consisting  of  ten  lines. 

Dec' astyle,  from  Js^a,ten,and  trrv\os, 
a column  ; a building  having  ten  columns 
in  front. 

De'casyll'abic.  Having  ten  syllables. 

Deoemloc'ular  , Lat.  decemlocularis,  ten- 
celled  : applied  to  capsules. 

Decem'ber,  from  decern,  ten;  the  last  oi 
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twelfth  month  of  the  modern  year,  but 
the  tenth  of  the  Roman  year. 

Decem'viratf.,  Rat.  decemviratus ; the 
office  or  term  of  office  of  the  decemvirs 
{decemviri)  or  ten  magistrates  of  Rome  : 
they  had  absolute  authority  for  two  years. 

Decen'nary,  Rat.  decennium,  from  de- 
cern ; a tithing  consisting  of  ten  freeholders 
and  their  families : ten  decennaries  con- 
stituted a hundred. 

Decep'tiye  Ca'dence.  In  music,  a ca- 
dence in  which  the  final  close  is  avoided 
by  varying  the  final  chord. 

Decid'uous,  Rat.  deciduus,  falling  as 
leaves  do  in  autumn.  A calyx  is  said  to 
be  deciduous  when  it  falls  or  decays  along 
with  the  flower-petals,  and  permanent 
when  it  remains  after  these  are  fallen. 
Applied  also  to  the  temporary  parts  of 
animals,  as  hair,  horn,  teeth,  &c. 

De'cigram,  a French  weight  of  one 
tenth  of  a grain. 

De'cil,  a position  of  two  planets  when 
they  are  distant  from  each  other  a tenth 
of  the  zodiac. 

Deci'liteh,  a French  measure  of  capa- 
city equal  to  one  tenth  of  a liter. 

Deci'mal,  from  decimus,  tenth,  decern, 
ten,  increasing  or  diminishing  by  ten  ; as 
decimal  arithmetic,  which  proceeds  on  the 
scale  of  ten,  or  in  which  we  count  by 
periods  of  tens;  decimal  fractions , or  more 
concisely  decimals,  are  such  fractions  as 
have  10,  100,  1000,  &e.,  for  their  deno- 
minators, but  which,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  are  omitted  in  writing,  and  the 
numerator  only  is  expressed  with  a point 
on  the  left  of  it,  thus : 


and  which  has  always  as  many  figures  as 
there  are  ciphers  in  the  denominator. — A 
dccintal  scale  is  one  divided  into  tenths, 
used  by  draftsmen  to  regulate  the  dimen- 
sions of  their  drawings.  AVe  also  speak 
~f  the  decimal  scale  of  numbers,  and  the 
decimal  notation,  in  contradistinction  to 
he  duodecimal,  binary,  and  other  scales  of 
notation. 

Decim'eter,  a French  measure  of  length 
equal  to  the  tenth  of  a meter. 

Decimo-sexto  (Rat.)  A book  is  in 
deeimo-sexto  when  a sheet  is  folded  into 
16  leaves. 

Deck,  Ger.  decken,  Sax.  thec-an,  to  cover, 
from  Rat.  tectum,  a roof;  the  floor  of  a 
ship.  Small  vessels  have  only  one  deck, 
large  vessels  have  two,  or  three  decks,  as 
a three-decker;  i.  e.  carrying  two  entire 
tiers  of  guns,  or  three  such  tiers. 

Decked.  In  heraldry,  a term  applied  to 
birds  when  their  feathers  are  trimmed  at 
the  edges  with  a small  line  of  another 
colour. 

Declara'tion,  from  de  and  claro.  to 
make  clear.  1.  In  law,  that  part  of  the 
process  or  pleadings  in  which  a statement 


is  made  of  the  plaintiffs  complaint. 

2.  In  politics,  a proclamation  intimating 
something  of  national  importance. 

Declen'sion,  from  de  and  ditto,  to  lean  ; 
declination.  This  is  the  word  commonly 
used  in  grammar  to  denote  the  change  or 
inflexion  of  nouns  and  adjectives  through 
their  terminations. 

Declina'tion,  Rat.  declinatio.  In  astro- 
nomy, the  declination,  of  a star,  or  any 
point  in  the  heavens,  is  its  shortest  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  corresponding 
with  latitude  on  a terrestrial  globe. — In 
navigation,  the  declination  of  the  needle  or 
compass  is  its  variation  from  the  true 
meridian  of  any  place  to  the  east  or  west. 
— In  dialling,  the  declination  of  a icall  or 
plane  is  an  arc  of  the  horizon  contained 
between  the  plane  and  the  prime  vertical 
circle,  if  reckoned  from  east  or  west,  or 
between  the  meridian  and  the  plane  if 
reckoned  from  the  north  or  south. — In 
grammar,  see  Declension. 

Declina'tor,  an  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  declination  or  inclination  of 
reclining  planes. 

Declinatory  Flea.  In  law,  a plea  be- 
fore trial  or  conviction,  intended  to  show 
that  the  party  is  not  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  or  is  specially  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Decli'ners,  or  Declining  Dials,  those 
which  cut  either  the  plane  of  the  prime 
vertical  circle  or  plane  of  the  horizon 
obliquely. 

Declining,  Decli'nate  ( olliquus  desccn- 
dens),  descending  obliquely.  Applied  to 
stems,  pericaps,  &c.  of  plants,  when  bent 
like  a bow  with  the  arch  downwards.  • 

Decolora'tion  , a term  adopted  from 
the  French,  signifying  the  deprivation  of 
any  substance  of  its  colour.  Thus  indigo 
in  solution  is  decolorated  by  charcoal. 

Decompos'it.e,  a natural  class  of  plants, 
consisting  of  such  as  have  decomposite 
leaves. 

Decom'fosite,  1 Rat.  decompositus,  doubly 
DecomFocnd,  / compound.  Applied  to 
leaves  of  plants,  when  the  primary  leaf 
is  so  divided  that  each  part  forms  a com- 
pound leaf ; and  to  flowers  which  contain 
within  a common  calyx  several  smaller 
calyces. 

Decomposition,  from  de  and  compono, 
to  disunite.  1.  The  separation  of  the 
component  parts  or  principles  of  any 

compound  body.  See  Affinity. 2.  In 

mechanics,  the  decomposition  of  forces  is 
the  resolving  of  one  force  into  several 
others  of  which  the  resultant  is  equal  to 

that  force. 3 Decomposition  of  light, 

the  separation  of  a beam  of  light  into  the 
different  rays  which  exhibit  the  prismatic 
colours. 

Decre'e,  Rat.  dccrctum,  a judicial  deci- 
sion, sentence,  or  determination  ; as  a 
decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery  : an  edict 
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or  law  made  by  a council  for  regulating 
any  business  within  their  jurisdiction,  as 
the  decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Decre'et.  In  Scotch  law,  the  decree  of 
a court. 

Dec'rement,  Lat.  decrementum,  gradual 
decrease,  the  quantity  lost  by  decreasing. 
In  mathematics,  the  small  parts  by  which 
a quantity  decreases.  In  crystallography , 
when  the  additions  do  not  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  a primary  crystalline  form, 
rows  of  molecules  being  omitted  on  the 
angles  or  edges  of  the  superimposed  la- 
minae, such  omission  is  called  decrement, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  secondary  forms  of 
crystals.  Decrement,  equal  of  life,  is  a 
phrase  employed  in  the  doctrine  of  annu- 
ities, signifying  that  of  a given  number 
of  lives  the  periodical  decrease  conforms  to 
certain  data,  and  may  therefore  be  made 
the  subject  of  arithmetical  calculation. 

Dbcrescen'do.  In  music,  an  Italian 
term,  the  opposite  of  crescendo  (q.  v.). 

Decre'tal,  a letter  from  the  pope,  de- 
termining some  point  or  question  in  eccle- 
siastical polity.  The  decretals  form  the 
second  part  of  the  canon  law. 

Deccm'bent,  Lat.  decumbens,  lying 
down,  drooping.  A term  applied  to  flow- 
ers which  incline  to  one  side  and  down- 
wards. 

Decuk'rent,  Lat.  decurrens,  running 
down.  Applied  to  leaves  which  run  down 
the  stem  in  a leafy  border  or  wing,  as  in 
many  thistles ; and  to  leaf-stalks,  as  in 
Disum  ochrus. 

Decur'sive,  Lat.  decursivus,  extending 
downwards.  Applied  to  leaves  v*f  which 
the  middle  nerve  only  runs  down  the 
stem ; also  to  a style,  the  base  of  which 
descends  on  one  side  of  the  ovary. 

Decur'sively  pinnate,  a term  applied 
to  leaves  having  their  leaflets  decurrent, 
or  running  along  the  petiole. 

Decus'sate,  Lat.  decussatus,  crossed 
after  the  manner  of  an  X.  Applied  to 
leaves  and  spines  which  are  in  pairs, 
alternately  crossing  each  other;  and  to 
strife  intersecting  each  other  at  acute 
angles. 

Ded'alus,  from  Dcedalus,  the  Athenian, 
who  invented  sails  or  wings.  Having  a 
margin  with  various  windings  and  turn- 
ings, of  a beautiful  texture.  Applied  to 
leaves  of  plants. 

Ded'imus  Potesta'tem.  In  law,  a com- 
mission for  the  speeding  of  an  act,  apper- 
taining to  a judge  or  court. 

Deed.  In  law,  a written  contract, 
signed,  attested,  sealed,  and  delivered. 

Deem'ster,  a judge  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  in  Jersey.  The  deemsters  decide  on 
life  and  property,  and,  with  the  advice  of 
the  keys,  declare  what  is  law  on  common 
emergencies. 

Deep  Sea-line,  a small  line,  with  a 
plummet  at  the  end  of  it,  to  sound  with. 


The  plummet  is  hollow  at  the  head,  and 
has  a quantity  of  tallow  put  into  it  to 
bring  up  gravel,  shells,  Ac.  from  the  bot- 
tom, to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

Deep-waisted,  the  distinguishing  fabric 
of  a ship’s  decks,  when  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle  are  elevated  from  four  to 
six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  upper 
maindeck,  so  as  to  leave  a vacant  space 
called  the  waist,  on  the  middle  of  the 
upper  deck. 

Deer,  from  Sax.  deor,  an  untamed  beast. 
A name  common  to  all  the  species  of  the 
genus  Ccrvus,  Lin.,  but  especially  applied 
to  the  fallow-deer,  common  stag,  rein- 
deer, axis,  and  roebuck.  The  flesh  is 
called  venison,  and  is  highly  valued. 

De  Facto  (Lat.),  in  deed  or  fact,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  de  jure,  where  a thing  is 
only  so  in  law  or  justice.  A king  de  facto 
has  possession  of  the  crown,  a king  de 
jure  has  a right  to  it,  but  may  never  pos- 
sess it. 

Defau'lt.  In  law,  non-appearance  ia 
court  on  the  day  assigned  ; also  extended 
to  omission  of  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  done.  The  term  is  Fr.  defaut,  from 
defaillir,  to  fail. 

Defeasance  (Norm.),  from  defaire,  to 
undo,  a rendering  null.  In  late,  a con- 
dition relating  to  a deed,  which  being 
performed,  the  deed  is  defeated  and  ren- 
dered void. 

Defective  Fifth.  In  music,  an  inter- 
val containing  a semitone  less  than  the 
perfect  fifth. 

Defender  of  the  Faith,  a title  as- 
sumed by  the  sovereigns  of  England, 
bestowed  originally  on  Henry  VIII. 

Def'erent,  Lat.  deferens,  carrying;  a 
term  employed  in  ancient  astronomy,  to 
denote  a circle  invented  to  account  for 
the  eccentricity,  perigee,  and  apogee  of 
the  planets. 

Defi'cient  Numbers,  are  such  that  the 
sum  of  their  aliquot  parts  is  less  than  the 
numbers  themselves.  Thus  8 is  a defi- 
cient number,  as  the  sum  of  its  aliquot 
parts,  1, 2,  4,  is  only  7. 

Deflagra'tion,  from  deflagro,  to  burn  ; 
a rapid  combustion,  as  that  which  takes 
place  when  sulphur  or  powdered  charcoal 
is  thrown  into  melted  nitre. 

Deflagra'tor,  a galvanic  instrument 
for  producing  intense  light  and  heat. 

De'florate,  Lat.  defldratus,  from  deflo- 
resco,  to  shed  the  blossoms ; a term  ap- 
plied to  the  anthers  of  flowers  when  they 
have  shed  their  pollen,  and  to  plants 
when  their  flowers  are  fallen. 

Deflux'ion,  Lat.  defluxio,  a flowing 
down ; a term  used  by  the  humoral  patho- 
logists to  express  a descent  of  the  humours 
from  a superior  to  an  inferior  part. 

Defolia'tion  , from  de  and  folium,  a 
leaf ; the  shedding  of  leaves,  aopLcd 
technically  to  the  autumnal  season. 
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Deforcement.  1.  In  England,  the 
holding  of  lands  or  tenements  to  which 
another  person  has  a right. 2.  In  Scot- 

land, a resisting  of  an  officer  in  the  exe- 
cution of  law. 

Def'ter-dar  (English),  book-keeper. 
The  Turkish  title  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Degradation,  Fr.,  from  digrader.  1. 
The  depriving  a person  of  his  dignity  and 
degree  : thus  an  officer  is  degraded  when 
he  is  cashiered  or  deprived  of  his  commis- 
sion.  2.  In  painting,  a lessening  and 

obscuring  of  distant  objects  in  a land- 
scape, that  they  may  appear  as  they  would 

do  to  an  eye  placed  at  a distance. 3.  In 

geology,  the  wearing  away  of  rocks, 
strata,  &c.,  by  the  action  of  water,  &c. 

Degra'ded.  In  heraldry , an  epithet  for 
a cross  which  has  steps  at  each  end. 

Degre'e,  from  gradus,  a step  ; Fr.  degri. 
1.  In  geometry,  the  360th  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a circle,  denoted  by  a 
small  ° near  the  top  of  the  figure,  thus, 
25°.  Each  degree  is  divided  into  60  mi- 
nutes, and  each  minute  into  60  seconds. 
{See  Angle). 2.  In  algebra,  a term  ap- 

plied to  equations,  to  distinguish  their 
order.  Thus,  if  the  highest  exponent  of 
the  unknown  quantity  be  3,  the  equa- 
tion is  said  to  be  of  the  third  degree. 

3.  In  universities,  a title  of  honour  con- 
ferred on  students  as  a testimony  of  their 
proficiency  in  literature  and  science,  giv- 
ing them  a kind  of  rank  and  entitling 
them  to  certain  privileges,  usually  evinced 

by  a diploma. 4.  In  grammar  ( see 

Comparison. 5.  In  geography,  a degree 

of  latitude  is  measured  upon  the  meridian 
to  the  north  or  south.  A degree  of  longi- 
tude is  a degree  of  the  equator,  or  of  any 

of  its  parallel  circles. 6.  ill  music,  the 

small  intervals  of  which  the  concords  are 
composed. 

Dehis'cent,  Eat.  dchiscens,  gaping  ; ap- 
plied in  botany  to  capsules  which  split 
and  gape  wide  when  ripe. 

Deipno'sopiiists,  a sect  of  ancient  phi- 
losophers celebrated  for  their  learned 
conversations  at  meals,  whence  the  name 
from  tiiurvov,  a feast,  and  aoipitr'ryi;,  a so- 
phist. 

De'ist,  a person  who  believes  in  the 
existence  of  an  eternal,  infinite,  inde- 
pendent, intelligent  Being  ( Deus ),  and 
■who,  acknowledging  all  the  obligations 
and  duties  of  natural  religion  and  the 
necessity  of  a general  moral  providence, 
denies  revealed  religion. 

De'i  Judi'cium,  judgment  of  God;  the 
old  Saxon  trial  by  ordeal,  thus  named  as 
be.ng  considered  an  appeal  to  God  for 
the  justice  of  a cause. 

De  Jure  (Lat.),  of  right.  Sec  De 
Facto. 

Bel  Ciie'dere,  an  Italian  term  used  in 
eouuruice  to  express  the  guarantee  given 


by  factors,  who  for  an  additional  pre- 
mium warrant  the  solvency  of  the  parties 
to  whom  they  sell  goods  upon  credit. 

De'le,  Lat.,  imperative  of  deleo,  blot 
out  or  erase. 

Del'egate  (see Legate),  a commissioner 
appointed  by  the  sovereign  to  hear  and 
determine  appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  Court  of  Delegates  determine 
appeals  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  by  the 
archbishops,  and  in  places  exempt ; also 
when  sentence  is  given  in  the  Admiral’s 
Court  in  suits  civii  and  marine  by  order 
of  the  civil  law. 

Delega'tios.  In  law,  from  de  and  lego, 
to  send ; the  assignment  of  a debt  to 
another. 

Delf,  Delft,  a coarse  species  of  porce- 
lain originally  manufactured  at  Delft  in 
Holland,  hence  called  Delft-ivare.  It  is 
now  rarely  used  in  this  country. 

Delicacy.  In  the  fine  arts,  minute 
accuracy  as  opposed  to  strength  or  force. 

Deliques'cence,  from  deliquesco,  to  melt 
down;  deliquation  or  a. spontaneous  as- 
sumption of  the  fluid  state  by  certain  sa- 
line substances  when  left  exposed  to  the 
air,  in  consequence  of  the  water  which 
they  attract  from  it. 

Delir'ium,  Lat.  from  dc  and  lira,  to 
wander  ; the  confusion  of  ideas  which  oc- 
curs in  the  progress  of  diseases  from  dis- 
turbed functions  of  the  brain.  It  is  either 
violent  and  frantic  ( delirium  ferox),  as  in 
acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  low 
and  muttering  {typhomania) , as  in  low 
fever.  Delirium  tremens  is  an  affection  of 
the  brain  nearly  peculiar  to  drunkards. 

Delph'ine,  Delphin'ia,  the  vegeto-al- 
kaline  principle  of  the  plant  Staves-acre 
( Delphinium  staphysagria). 

Del'phine  Edition.  1 Inbibliography, 

Delphin'ian  Edition.  1 the  name  given 
to  those  editions  of  the  classics,  printed 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the 
use  of  the  dauphin  (in  usum  delphini,. 
The  Latin  is  arranged  in  the  margin  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  idiom. 

Delphin'icm,  the  Larkspur,  a genus  of 
hardy  plants.  Polyandria  — Trigynia. 
Named  from  foXi pv,  the  dolphin,  the 
flower  being  thought  to  resemble  a dol- 
phin’s head ; above  30  species. 

Delphi'nus,  Athqnv,  the  dolphin.  1.  In 
zoology,  a genus  of  cetaceous  mammalia, 
which  in  the  arrangement  of  Linnaeus 
comprises  the  sub-genera  Delphinus 
(dolphins  properly  so  called),  and  Pho- 

ctena  (porpoises),  of  Cuvier. 2.  In  as 

tronomy,  a constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  thus  named  from  the  poeti 
cal  fable  that  the  dolphin  was  translated 
to  the  celestial  regions  by  Neptune. 

Delta,  the  Greek  letter  A.  1-  In  ana 
tomy,  the  delphys  has  been  so  named  from 
its  shape. 2.  In  geology,  an  alluvial  lor- 
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mation  at  the  mouth  of  a river  usually 
approaching  the  form  of  a A.  The  delta 
of  the  Nile  is  an  example. 

Del'toid,  from  bihrot,  the  letter  A, 
and  iTbc; , form,  delta-like,  triangular. 
Applied,  in  anatomy,  to  a thick  triangular 
muscle  of  the  shoulder ; and  in  botany,  to 
trowel-shaped  leaves,  &c. 

Deltoi'des.  1.  In  botany,  plants  having 

deltoid  leaves. 2.  In  entomology,  a tribe 

of  lepidoptera,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Phalana,  Lin.,  and  forming  the  sub-genus 
Herminia,  Lat.  The  wings  and  body  form 
a sort  of  delta,  marked  by  a re-entering 
angle  on  the  posterior  side. 

Delu'brom,  the  most  sacred  part  of  an- 
cient temples,  where  the  images  of  the 
sundry  gods  were. 

Deman 'da.  nt.  In  law,  the  pursuer  in 
real  actions,  in  distinction  from  plaintiff. 

Demen'tia  (Lat.),  from  de,  and  mens,  the 
mind.  A form  of  insanity,  in  which  the 
powers  of  continued  attention  and  reflec- 
tion are  lost:  sometimes  an  accompani- 
ment of  old  age. 

Demesne.  Demain.  In  law, lands  which 
are  next  or  adjacent  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor’s  mansion-house,  and  which  he 
keeps  in  his  own  hands.  The  term  appears 
to  be  from  maison,  house. 

Dem'i-ca'dence.  In  music,  an  imperfect 
cadence,  or  one  which  falls  on  any  other 
than  the  key-note. 

Dem'i-culveri'n,  a piece  of  ordnance. 
The  least  is  4J  inches  bore,  10  feet  long, 
and  carries  a ball  9 lbs.  in  weight.  The 
largest  is  43  inches  bore,  10  feet  4 inches 
in  length,  and  carries  a ball  of  12  lbs. 
11  ox. 

Dem'i-D!s'iance.  In  fortification,  the 
distance  between  the  outward  polygons 
and  the  flanks. 

Dem'i-di'tone.  In  music,  a minor  third. 

Dem'i-goroe.  In  fortification,  that  part 
of  the  polygon  which  remains  after  the 
flank  is  raised,  and  goes  from  the  curtain 
to  the  angle  of  the  polygon.  See  Gorge. 

Dem'i-john,  a glass  vessel  or  bottle  in- 
closed in  wicker-work. 

Dem'i-i.une.  In  fortification,  a half- 
moon, a defence  usually  attached  exte- 
riorly to  the  posterns  of  a ravelin.  It  is 
now  generally  called  lunette  (q.  v.). 

Dem'i-meto'pe.  In  architecture , a half- 
metope found  at  the  retiring  or  project- 
ing angles  of  a Doric  frieze. 

DtM'i-auA'vER,  a note  in  music  of  half 
the  length  of  a quaver. 

Dem'i-relie'vo.  In  sculpture,  a kind  of 
relievo,  wherein  the  figure  rises  from  the 
plane,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  in  two,  and 
only  one  half  fixed  to  the  plane. 

Dem'i-sem'i-qua'ver,  a note  in  music, 
equal  in  length  to  half  a semi-quaver. 

Dem'i-tint.  In  painting,  a tint  represent- 
ing the  medium  between  light  and  shade. 


Dem'i-ur'gus,  Gr.,  from  , people, 

and  toyov.  work.  An  artificer  employed 
in  ordinary  handicraft. 

Dem'i- vile,  a half- vill,  consisting  of  five 
freemen  or  frank  pledges. 

Dem'i-  volt,  one  of  the  artificial  motions 
of  a horse,  in  which  he  raises  his  fore- 
legs in  a particular  manner. 

Demi'se,  Fr.  demis, demise,  from  dimettre, 
literally  a laying  down  or  removing.  The 
death  of  a king  or  queen  regnant,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  royal  authority  to  a succes- 
sor, is  termed  the  demise  of  the  crown.  In 
law,  a transfer  of  an  estate  by  lease  or 
will  is  termed  a demise ; and  where  there 
are  mutual  leases  made  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, of  the  same  lands  or  something  out 
of  it,  the  conveyance  is  termed  a demise 
and  re-demise. 

Democracy,  from  dy peog,  people,  and 
y^ec-r set,  to  govern,  government  by  the 
people  ; one  of  the  three  forms  of  govern- 
ment; that  in -which  the  supreme  power 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Dem'o-gor'gon,  baupcav,  a demon,  yo%- 
yeg,  terrible.  A mysterious  divinity  of 
antiquity,  who  was  an  object  rather  of 
terror  than  of  worship. 

De'mon,  ILe'mon  , bat  pea  v-  In  mythology, 
demons  were  spirits  or  genii,  who  ap- 
peared to  men  either  to  do  them  service 
or  hurt,  and  which  were  therefore  objects 
of  worship.  The  demons  of  the  Platonists 
are  those  immaterial  beings  since  called 
angels  ; those  of  the  New  Testament  were 
the  tormentors  of  men:  hence,  the  word, 
in  modern  usage,  has  come  to  signify  an 
evil  spirit  or  genius,  which  has  the  power 
of  influencing  the  conduct  and  fortunes  of 
mankind. 

Demo'niacs.  In  church  history,  a branch 
of  the  Anabaptists,  who  maintain  that  at 
the  end  of  the  world  the  devil  (bcuuMv) 
will  be  saved. 

Demonstration,  from  de,  and  monstro, 
to  show.  In  logic,  a proof  of  a proposi- 
tion, founded  on  axioms  or  definitions,  or 
both,  and  called  d priori,  when  the  effect 
is  proved  from  the  cause,  and  a posteriori, 
when  the  cause  is  proved  from  the  effect. 
In  war,  demonstrations  are  manoeuvres 
practised  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
the  enemy. 

Demon  stra'tor.  In  anatomical  schools, 
one  who  assists  the  students  in  their  prac 
tical  lessons  on  anatomy. 

De'mos.  In  ancient  history,  a borough 
or  ward. 

Demur'rage,  from  demur,  to  stop.  In 
commercial  navigation,  an  allowance  made 
to  the  master  or  owners  of  a vessel  by 
the  freighter,  for  detaining  her  longer  in 
the  port  than  the  period  agreed  upon  for 
her  sailing. 

Demur'rer.  from  demur,  to  stop.  In 
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law,  a pause  upon  a point  of  difficulty  in 
an  action,  and  a resting  of  the  decision  of 
the  cause  upon  that  point.  This  abiding 
upon  a point  of  law  is  called  demurring. 

Demy' Demi).  1.  A half-fellow  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 2.  A par- 

ticular size  of  paper,  much  used  for  print- 
ing books  upon.- 3.  In  heraldry,  a 

charge  borne  in  half. 

Dena'iui  (see  Denarius).  A general 
name  in  law  for  any  sort  of  pecunia  nume- 
rata,  or  ready  money. 

Dena'rius,  the  Roman  penny.  A silver 
coin  estimated  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot  to  have 
been  worth  about  seven  pence  three  far- 
things. As  a weight,  the  denarius  was  the 
seventh  part  of  a Roman  ounce. 

Den-'dracate,  from  ’hiv'h^ov,  a tree,  and 
oc.xa.Tris , agate  ; arborescent  agate  ; agate 
containing  delineations  of  parts  of  plants, 
as  ferns,  mosses,  &c.  Such  pebbles  nre 
found  abundantly  on  the  shore  from  Bog- 
ltor  to  Brighton,  and  are  very  beautiful 
when  cut  and  polished. 

Den'drite,  from  iiv'S^ov,  a tree.  Any 
mineral  having  impressions  or  delinea- 
tions of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  or  which  as- 
sumes a ramified  appearance.  The  native 
silver  of  Potosi  is  also  thus  named  from 
its  resembling,  when  first  extracted,  small 
branches  of  trees. 

Dendroi'd,  from  a tree,  and 

Coog , likeness.  Aterm  applied  in  natural 
history  to  objects  which  have  a ramified 
or  tree-like  appearance. 

Dendrom'eter,  from  a tree,  and 

[joit^ov,  measure,  an  instrument  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  measuring  trees.  It 
consists  of  a semi-circle,  divided  into  two 
quadrants,  and  graduated  from  the  middle, 
and  upon  the  diameter  there  hangs  a 
plummet  for  fixing  the  instrument  in  a 
vertical  position.  Fitted  to  a theodolite, 
it  maybe  applied  to  measuring  the  heights 
and  distances  of  objects,  accessible  or  in- 
accessible, whether  situated  in  planes 
parallel  or  oblique  to  the  plane  in  which 
the  instrument  is  placed. 

Deneb.  In  astronomy,  an  Arabic  term 
signifying  tail.  Used  to  denote  several 
stars  in  the  tails  of  some  of  the  constella- 
tions, as  Deneb  Adijem,  the  tail  of  the 
Swan. 

De'nier,  an  old  French  copper  coin,  of 
which  12  made  a sol.  There  were  two 
kinds,  the  tournois  and  the  parisis. 

Den'izen,  an  alien  born,  who  has  ob- 
tained letters  patent  whereby  he  is  con- 
stituted an  English  subject.  The  radix  of 
the  term  is  Welsh,  din,  dinas,  a town, 
city,  or  fortress. 

Denominator  (of  a fraetionl.  In  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  the  number  and  letter 
below  the  line,  showing  the  number  of 
parts  into  which  the  integer  is  divided, 


and  consequently  indicating  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  fraction,  or  giving  it  name. 

Denoo'eme.nt  (Fr.),  from  dtnouer,  to 
untie.  The  development  of  the  plot  or 
story  in  a novel  or  play,  or  any  other  de- 
partment of  literature. 

Dr,  IN'o'vo  (Latin),  anew,  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Dens  (Latin),  a tooth,  quasi  edens,  from 
edo,  to  eat.  Many  plants  have  this  speci- 
fic name  from  their  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  teeth  of  some  animal,  as  Dens  leo- 
nis,  the  Lion’s  tooth  or  Dandelion. 

Dense,  Den'sity,  Lat.  densus,  close; 
densitas,  closeness.  These  terms  are  rela- 
tive, and  denote  the  comparative  quan- 
tity of  matter  which  is  contained  in  the 
same  space ; they  are  directly  opposed  to 
rare  and  rarity.  The  specific  gravities  of 
bodies  are  presumed  to  be  the  measure  of 
their  densities.  See  Volume. 

Denta'gra,  from  dens,  a tooth,  and 

coy  goo,  a seizure. 1.  The  tooth-ache. 

2.  An  instrument  for  drawing  teeth. 

Dental.  By  naturalists,  the  expres- 
sion dental  formula  is  used  as  the  name 
of  a notation,  used  to  signify  the  number 
and  kind  of  teeth  of  a mammiferous  ani- 
mal. Thus  the  genus  Felis  is  character- 
ised by — Incis.  % ; canin.  y,  y ; prcemol. 

mol.  -f-,y  = 30.  This  signifies  that 
they  have  six  incisors  in  both  the  upper 
and  the  lower  jaw  ; one  canine  tooth  on 
each  side  of  both  jaws,  two  praemolares 
on  each  side  of  each  jaw;  two  molareson 
each  side  of  the  upper,  and  one  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Denta'lium,  the  tooth- shell ; a genus  of 
marine  tubicol  shells ; it  is  a tubulous 
arcuated  cone  open  at  both  ends,  and  re- 
sembling the  tusk  of  an  elephant  in  mi- 
niature, whence  the  English  and  generic 
names  dentalis,  tooth-like. 

Den'tate,  Lat.  dentatus,  toothed.  In 
botany,  leaves,  petals,  roots,  &c.,  are  den- 
tate when  beset  with  horizontal  project- 
ing points,  or  rather  distant  teeth  of  their 
own  substance. 

Denta'to-sin'uate,  having  points  like 
teeth  with  hollows  about  the  edges. 

Den'tels,  Den'tils.  In  architecture,  or- 
naments in  a cornice  in  the  form  of  in- 
dentations or  teeth  ( dentes ) ; this  member 
is  called  a denticule  or  denticulated  band. 

Den'tes,  plural  of  dens,  a tooth.  D. 
acute,  or  incisores,  the  incisor  teeth  or 
four  front  teeth  ; D.  adulti,  the  teeth  of 
the  second  dentition  ; D.  bicuspides,  the 
two  first  grinders  on  each  side  ; D.  canini 
or  cuspidati,  the  canine  teeth,  two  in  each 
jaw  on  the  sides  of  the  incisores;  D.  mo- 
lares,  the  grinders  or  double  teeth ; D. 
sapiential,  the  wisdom  teeth;  the  two 
double  teeth  farthest  back  in  the  jaw. 

Dentlc'clate,  Lat.  doiticuiatvs,  »e*. 
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with  little  teeth,  applied  to  various  ob- 
jects, from  their  appearance. 

Dbn'ticule.  In  architecture.  See  Den- 
tals. 

Dentiros'tres,  a family  of  passerine 
birds  characterised  by  having  the  beak 
emarginated  on  the  sides  of  the  point, 
whence  the  name  from  dens  and  rostrum, 
a beak.  The  shrikes,  thrushes,  tanagers, 
crown-birds  and  fly-catchers  are  exam- 
ples. 

Den'uda'tion,  Lat.  denudatio,  a laying 
bare  ; applied,  in  geology , to  those  disap- 
pearances of  upper  strata  in  particular 
districts,  by  wliieh  lower  strata  are  par- 
tially exposed  to  view. 

Denuda'ies,  naked.  In  botany,  applied 
to  the  polish  of  bodies,  being  the  reverse 
of  hairy,  downy,  &c. 

De'odand.  In  law,  Lat.  deodandum,  a 
thing  given  or  forfeited  to  God  to  appease 
his  anger  (that  is  forfeited  to  the  king  to 
■fce  applied  to  pious  purposes),  when  a per- 
son comes  to  a violent  death  without  the 
fault  of  any  reasonable  creature.  Thus 
if  a cart  run  over  a man  and  kill  him  it 
is  forfeited  as  a deodand. 

Deontoi/ogy,  foav,  due,  and  Xoyog,  dis- 
course. The  science  of  duty. 

De-oxida'tion,  ) depriving  a substance 

De-oxyda'tiojj,  I of  the  oxygen  which 
it  contains , reduction  from  the  state  of 
an  oxide. 

Departi'tion,  from  de  and  partior,  to 
divide;  an  old  chemical  name  for  the 
process  of  separating  metals. 

Depar'ture.  In  navigation,  from  Fr. 
depart  ir,  to  move  from  ; the  easting  or 
■westing  of  a ship  in  respect  to  the  meri- 
dian it  departed  from  ; or  it  is  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  in  miles,  either  east  or 
west  between  the  meridian  which  the 
ship  is  under,  and  that  where  the  last 
reckoning  or  observation  was  made. 

Dephlegma'tion,  from  de  and  phlegm 
(q.  v.) ; the  process  by  which  liquids  are 
deprived  of  their  watery  particles : ap- 
plied chiefly  to  spirituous  liquids,  and  in- 
volving the  alchemistical  notion  of  a par- 
ticular principle  called  phlegm. 

Dephlogis'ticated,  from  de  and  phlo- 
giston (q.  v.) ; a term  formerly  applied  by 
chemists  to  bodies  which  were  supposed 
to  be  deprived  of  phlogiston  or  the  inflam- 
mable principle.  Thus  oxygen  was  called 
dcphlogislicated  air,  and  chlorine  dephlo- 
gisticated  muriatic  acid. 

Depil'atory,  from  de  and  pilus,  the 
hair;  a name  for  any  substance  capable 
of  removing  hair  from  the  human  skin. 
Thus  a pitch  plaster  which  on  being 
removed  pulls  the  hairs  along  with  it 
by  the  roots,  is  a mechanical  depilatory  , 
the  chemical  ones  are  composed  either  of 
caustic  alkalies,  sulphuret  of  baryta,  or 
some  arsenical  preparation,  and  act  by 


destroying  the  roots  of  the  hairs.  They 
are  very  unsafe. 

Deplo'y,  from  Fr.  de  and  player,  to  fold 
i.e.  to  unfold.  In  military  tactics,  the  ex- 
pansion of  a body  of  troops  previously 
compacted  in  column,  &c.,  so  as  to  otter 
a large  front. 

Depo'nent,  from  de  and  pono,  to  place. 
1.  In  law,  one  who  answers  interroga- 
tions under  oath  in  Chancery. 2.  In 

grammar,  such  verbs  as  have  no  active 
voice  are  called  deponents  or  deponent 
verbs. 

Deporta'tion,  from  de  and  porto,  to 
carry ; a sort  of  banishment  among  the 
Romans  by  which  the  individual  exiled 
was  sentenced  to  remain  in  some  al- 
lotted place  under  pain  of  death. 

Deposi'tion.  1.  In  geology,  the  subsi- 
dence from  a fluid  of  the  different  strata 
which  now  form  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

2.  In  surgery,  the  depression  of  the 

lens  in  the  operation  of  couching. 

Depression,  from  deprimo,  to  press 
down.  The  depression  of  the  sun  or  of  a 
star  is  its  distance  at  any  time  below  the 
horizon,  measured  by  an  arc  of  the  ver- 
tical circle. — The  depression  of  the  pole  is 
the  phenomenon  which  appears  to  an 
observer  as  he  travels  or  sails  towards 
the  equator,  the  pole  appearing  to  sink 
as  he  recedes  from  it. — The  depression  of 
an  equation  is  the  reducing  of  such  equa- 
tion to  a lower  degree : thus  a biquadratic 
may  be  depressed  (in  particular  cases)  to 
a cubic  equation,  and  the  cubic  equation 
to  a quadratic. 

Deprivation,  from  de  and  privo,  to 
take  away;  an  ecclesiastical  censure  by 
which  a bishop  or  other  dignitary  is  de- 
prived of  his  spiritual  dignity. 

Dep'uty,  from  Fr.  diputi ; a person  ap- 
pointed to  act  for  another.  In  law,  a 
person  who  exercises  an  office  in  another’s 
right.  One  or  more  deputies  sent  to  trans- 
act business,  either  with  a special  com- 
mission and  authority,  or  with  general 
powers,  constitute  a deputation.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  the  lower  of  the 
two  legislative  chambers  in  France. 

Der'eyshire  Spar,  a fluate  of  lime, 
named  also  fluor  spar,  and  found  in  great 
beauty  and  abundance  in  Derbyshire. 

Der'elicts,  from  de  and  relinquo,  to 
leave;  things  forsaken,  as,  1.  Tracts  of 
land  left  dry  by  the  sea  and  ftt  for  culti- 
vation.  2.  Goods  relinquished  b>  the 

owner.  Vessels  forsaken  at  sea  are  like- 
wise called  derelict  ships. 

Dermat'ography,  1 from  Ssj/ota,  the 

Dermog'rapuy,  / skin,  and  ygatpaj, 
to  describe ; the  anatomical  description  oi 
the  skin. 

Der'matoid,  1 from  the  skin, 

D£r'moid,  ) and  iTio;,  like  ; resem- 
bling skin. 
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Dermatol'ogy,  ) from  nioijux , the  skin, 

Dermol'ogy,  ) and  Xcyo; , discourse; 
a discourse  or  treatise  on  the  skin. 

Dermes'tes,  a genus  of  coleopterous 
insects  named  popularly  the  leather- 
eaters,  because  they  destroy  furs,  leather, 
&c.,&c.;  dissectors  by  De  Geer,  because 
they  devour  and  reduce  to  skeletons  the 
dead  bodies  of  animals.  Cuvier  places 
the  dermestes  among  the  clavicornes. 

Derog'atory  Clause.'  In  wills,  a sen- 
tence or  secret  character,  inserted  by  the 
testator,  of  which  he  reserves  the  know- 
ledge to  himself,  with  a condition  that  no 
will  which  hemay  hereaftermake  shall  be 
valid,  unless  this  clause  be  inserted  word 
for  word.  This  is  done  as  a precaution  to 
guard  against  later  wills  being  extorted 
by  violence  or  other  improper  means. 

Der'rick.  In  navigation,  a tackle  used 
at  the  outer  quarter  of  the  mizen-yard ; 
also  a prop  or  support  to  shears,  &c. 

Der'vise,  a Persian  name  given  to  all 
Mohammedan  monks,  though  of  various 
orders. 

Des'cant.  In  old  music,  from  Ital.  des- 
cant o,  Lat.  canto,  to  sing ; the  art  of  com- 
posing music  in  several  parts.  Plain 
descant  consists  in  the  orderly  disposition 
of  concords,  and  is  the  foundation  of 
musical  composition.  Figurative  or  florid 
descant  is  that  part  of  an  air  in  which 
some  discords  are  concerned.  Double 
descant  is  when  the  parts  are  so  contrived 
that  the  base  may  become  the  treble  and 
the  treble  the  base. 

Descen'sion,  from  de  and  scando,  to 
climb;  a going  downwards.  Applied  in 
astronomy:  1.  Right  descension  is  an  arc 
of  the  equator  which  descends  with  the 
star  or  sign  below  the  horizon  in  a right 
sphere.— ^—2.  Oblique  descension  is  an  arc 
of  the  equator  which  descends  with  a 
star  or  sign  below  the  horizon  in  the 
oblique  sphere.  The  difference  between 
the  right  and  oblique  descension  of  any 
heavenly  body  is  called  the  descetisional 
difference. 

Descent',  Tat.  descensus,  the  tendency 
of  a body  from  a higher  to  a lower  place. 
1.  In  mechanics,  the  descent  of  bodies  is 
their  motion  or  tendency  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth  either  in  a direct  or 
in  an  oblique  direction.  The  line  of  swift- 
est descent  is  that  which  a body  falling  by 
the  action  of  gravity,  describes,  in  the 
shortest  time  possible,  from  one  given 
point  to  another ; and  this  line  is  the  arc 
of  a cycloid  when  the  one  point  is  not 
perpendicularly  over  the  other  ( see  Bra- 
chistochrone).— In  law,  descent  is  the 
title  by  which  an  individual  on  the  death 
of  his  ancestor  acquires  his  estate  by  right 
of  representation  as  his  heir  at  law. — In 
herahUrj/,  descent  expresses  the  position  of 
an  animal  in  the  act  of  descending,  as  a 


lion  in  descent  with  his  heels  upwards,  a g 
in  the  act  of  leaping  down  from  an  emi- 
nence. 

Descri'bent.  In  geometry,  from  de  and 
scribo,  to  write;  the  line  or  surface,  from 
the  motion  of  which  a figure  or  body  is 
supposed  to  be  generated  or  described. 

Desi'gn,  Pr.  dessein,  a plan  or  represen- 
tation of  anything  by  an  outline  or  sketch. 
In  painting,  the  design  is  the  first  idea  of 
a large  -work  drawn  roughly  and  on  a 
small  scale,  with  the  intention  of  being 
executed  and  finished  in  large. — In  textile 
manufactures,  design  expresses  the  draw- 
ings which  the  -workman  copies  by  va- 
rious contrivances  into  the  fabric  upon 
which  he  is  employed. — In  architecture, 
&c.,  the  plan  of  an  intended  building  pro- 
jected according  to  the  rules  of  art,  with 
taste  and  judgment,  is  called  a design:  it 
includes  plans,  sections,  and  elevations.— 
In  music,  design  means  both  the  invention 
and  execution  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
parts. 

Designator.  Anciently,  a master  of 
the  ceremonies,  whose  duty  it  was  to  as- 
sign to  each  person  his  proper  place  in 
the  theatres  and  at  the  other  public  spec- 
tacles. 

Desmol'ogt,  from  ditrixo;,  a ligament, 
and  hoyo;,  discourse ; the  anatomical  de- 
scription of  the  ligaments  of  the  body. 

Despum  a'tion  , from  de  and  spuma,  froth ; 
the  clarification  of  a liquid,  or  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  spume,  froth,  or  scum  from  it. 

DEsau  am  a'tion,  from  de  and  squama,  si 
scale ; the  separation  of  scales  from  the 
skin  or  bones:  in  the  case  of  the  bones 
the  word  exfoliation  is  commonly  used. 

Destem'per,  Fr.  detrempe.  In  painting, 
a preparation  of  opaque  colour,  ground 
up  with  size  and  water,  used  in  scene- 
painting. 

Destrcc'tive  Distillation,  the  distil- 
lation of  organic  products  at  a high  tem- 
perature, whereby  the  elements  enter 
into  new  combinations,  as  in  distilling 
coal  for  the  production  of  gas,  and  wood 
for  the  formation  of  vinegar. 

Des' c etude,  from  desuetudo,  to  cease  from 
any  practice ; discontinuance  of  any  cus- 
tom, law,  &c.  Words  are  lost,  and  laws 
are  virtually  abrogated,  by  desuetude. 

De'sunt  C.e'tera  (Lat.),“  the  rest  want- 
ing;” put  at  the  end  of  any  chasm  or  de- 
ficiency in  an  imperfect  or  mutilated 
work. 

Detached.  In  painting,  is  said  of  figures 
when  they  stand  free  and  disengaged  from 
each  other. 

Detacu'kd  Pieces.  In  fortification,  out- 
works at  i distance  from  the  body  of  a 
place,  as  ••emilunes,  ra  velins,  &c. 

Deta'ilc  (of  a plan),  drawings  or  de- 
lineations for  the  use  of  workmen,  other- 
wise calle>  working  drawings. — In  thg 
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fine  arts,  the  parts  of  a work  as  distin- 
guished from  the  whole  mass. 

Deten'ts.  In  clockwork , from  dctentus, 
those  stops  which,  by  being  lifted  up  or 
let  down,  lock  or  unlock  the  clock  in 
striking. 

Dete'nue.  In  law,  a writ  or  action  that 
lies  against  a person  who  has  had  goods, 
&c.,  delivered  to  him  to  keep,  and  after- 
wards detains  or  refuses  to  give  them  up. 

Determinate,  Lat.  determinatus,  li- 
mited, fixed  in  value,  as  a determinate 
quantity,  in  algebra.  In  botany,  determi- 
nati  ramosus,  abruptly  branched,  as  when 
each  branch,  after  terminating  in  flowers, 
produces  a number  of  fresh  shoots  in  a 
circular  order  from  just  below  the  origin 
of  these  flowers. — In  mathematics,  a deter- 
minate problem  is  one  which  has  a limited 
number  of  answers. 

Determining  Line.  In  conic  sections, 
a line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  base  of 
the  cone.  In  the  hyperbola  it  falls  within 
the  base  of  the  cone ; it  forms  a tangent 
to  the  base  in  parabolic  sections ; it  falls 
without  in  the  ellipsis. 

Detonating  Powder,  fulminating  mer- 
cury, and  silver,  and  other  compounds, 
which  suddenly  explode  when  struck  or 
heated. 

Detonating  Tube,  a stout  glass  tube 
for  the  detonation  of  gaseous  bodies. 

Detrac'tor,  Lat.  from  detraho,  to  draw 
a muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  draw 
the  part  to  which  it  is  attached  from  some 
other  part. 

Detri'tus  (Lat.),  the  worn  off  or  broken 
fragments  and  matters  formed  by  the  dis- 
integration of  mountains,  &c. 

Beneath  the  whole  series  of  stratified 
rocks  that  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  says  Buckland,  there  probably 
exists  a foundation  of  unstratified  crys- 
talline rocks,  bearing  an  irregular  sur- 
face, from  the  detritus  of  which  the 
materials  of  stratified  rocks  have  in  a 
great  measure  been  derived. 
Detjtero'nomt,  from  Sei/Ttgof,  second, 
and  y ofMS,  law;  the  second  book  of  the 
law,  the  name  given  in  the  Scriptures  to 
the  fifth  book  of  Moses ; equivalent  to  the 
Mischna  of  the  Hebrews. 

Dec'tero-canon'ical.  In  theology,  a 
term  applied  to  certain  books  of  Scrip- 
turn  which  were  added  to  the  canon  after 
the  rest  were  compiled : deutero,  abbr.  of 
2vjt i%o;>  second. 

Deuterop'atht,  Lat.  dcuteropathia 
(it un^os,  second,  and  rrctdo;,  suffering)  ; 
a sympathetic  affection  where  a second 
part  suffers  from  consent  with  the  part 
originally  affected. 

Deutox'ide,  from  it-unoo;,  second,  and 
oxide  (q.  v.) ; literally,  the  second  oxide, 
but  usually  employed  to  denote  a com- 
pound containing  two  atoms  or  two  prime 


equivalents  of  oxygen  to  one  or  more  of  a 
metal.  See  Oxide. 

Development,  Pr.  developpemcnt,  an 
unfolding ; a term  frequently  employed  by 
algebraists  to  denote  the  transformation 
of  any  fraction  or  other  quantity  into  the 
form  of  a series.  The  development  of  a 
spheric  surface  on  a plane  is  a method  of 
drawing  a portion  of  a sphere  nearly 
spherical,  by  supposing  it  circumscribed 
by  a polyhedron,  the  side  of  which  is  ex- 
tended upon  a plane. 

Devia'tion.  In  commercial  navigation, 
from  de  and  via,  the  way ; the  voluntary  de- 
parture of  a ship,  without  necessity,  from 
the  voyage  insured  for.  This  discharges 
underwriters  from  their  responsibility. 

Devi'ce,  Fr.  devise  ; a term  used  in 
heraldry  and  painting  for  any  emblem 
contrived  to  represent  a certain  family, 
person,  action,  or  quality,  with  a suitable 
motto  applied  figuratively. 

Devil’s-dung,  a vulgar  name  for  assa- 
foetida. 

Devis'e.  In  law,  the  act  whereby  a 
person  bequeaths  his  estate  to  another: 
the  act  of  dividing-  real  estate.  The  per- 
son who  thus  bequeaths  is  called  the  de- 
visor, and  the  person  in  whose  favour  the 
bequeatlimentismadeis  called  the  devisee. 

Dew,  Sax.  deaw.  The  vapour  condensed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  during  the 
night  in  consequence  of  the  radiation  of 
caloric  into  a clear  expanse  of  sky,  which 
makes  no  return,  so  that  the  temperature 
of  these  bodies  sinks  below  that  of  the 
air,  from  which  they  abstract  a portion 
of  that  caloric  which  holds  the  atmosphe- 
rical humidity  in  solution,  and  cause  a 
part  of  it  to  be  deposited. 

Dew  an'.  In  India,  the  head  officer  of 
finance  and  revenue : always  a Hindoo. 

Dewan'ny  Adaw'let.  In  India,  a court 
(adawlet)  for  trying  revenue  and  other 
civil  causes,  in  distinction  from  the  Niza- 
mut  adawlet  (q.  v.)  See  Dew  an. 

Dew-point.  The  temperature  at  which 
dew  begins  to  be  deposited,  varying  with 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Dex'tral.  In  conchology,  all  spiral 
shells  are  divided  into  dextral  and  sinis- 
tral:  when  the  turn  of  the  shell  is  on  the 
right  hand  side  ( dexter ) , the  mouth  being 
downwards,  it  is  termed  dextral,  when  on 
the  left  (sinister),  it  is  sinistral  or  reversed. 
The  great  majority  of  spiral  shells  are 
dextral,  but  individuals  of  the  very  same 
species  are  found  reversed  or  sinistral. 

Dex'trine,  from  dexter,  the  right  hand ; 
a matter  of  a gummy  appearance,  into 
which  the  interior  substance  of  the  mole- 
cules of  starch  is  converted  by  diastase 
or  acids.  Thus  named,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  turns  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  right  hand  more  than  a» 
other  body.  It  is  white,  insipid,  tr 
parent  in  their  plates,  and  without 
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Det,  the  title  of  the  supreme  governor 
of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  the  other  States  of 
Barbary. 

D.F.,  for  defensor  Jidci,  defender  of  the 
faith. 

D.  G. , for  Dei  gratia,  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Diajb'etes,  SixS'/itvi;-  A morbid  copi- 
ousness of  urine,  a disease  of  which  there 
are  two  species,  the  D.  insipidus,  in  which 
the  urine  has  its  usual  taste,  and  the  D. 
mellitus  in  which  it  contains  a great 
quantity  of  sugar.  Both  species  are  at- 
tended with  great  thirst,  voracious  appe- 
tite, and  emaciation. 

Diacau'stic,  from  Sixxaum,  to  burn ; 
applied  to  a double  convex  lens  or  burn- 
ing glass.  The  diacaustic  curve  is  a spe- 
cies of  the  caustic  curves  formed  by  re- 
fraction. 

Diach'ylon,  Siax^Xoiv-  The  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  a plaister  composed 
of  the  juices  of  herbs,  from  Sia  and  yvXo;, 
juice.  In  modern  pharmacy  two  diachy- 
lon plaisters  are  known,  the  simple  or 
white  diachylon  or  lead-plaister,  and  the 
yellow  diachylon  or  diachylon  with  gum, 
made  by  adding  galbanum,  turpentine, 
and  frankincense,  to  simple  diachylon. 

Diacou'stics,  from  Si  a and  ocxovtn,  to 
hear : the  doctrine  of  refracted  sounds, 
called  also  diaphonics  (q.  v.). 

DiAcair'ic  Marks,  Sixx^ivm,  t0  distin- 
guish. Marks  used  to  distinguish  let- 
ters, between  the  forms  of  which  much 
similarity  exists. 

Diadel'fhia,  Si;,  twice,  and  dStXQt;, 
a brotherhood ; the  name  of  a class  in  the 
sexual  system  of  plants,  embracing  those 
the  flowers  of  which  are  papilionaceous 
or  hermaphrodite,  and  have  the  male 
organs  united  below  (generally)  into  two 
sets  of  cylindrical  filaments.  The  fruits 
are  leguminous.  The  pea  and  bean  are 
examples. 

Di'adem,  SixSypox,  diadema.  1.  The 
head-band  anciently  worn  by  kings  as  a 

badge  of  royalty. 2.  The  regal  crown, 

hence  figuratively  supreme  power. 3. 

In  heraldry,  a circlet  enclosing  the  crown 

of  a prince. 4.  In  surgery,  a sort  of 

bandage  for  the  head  in  cases  of  relaxa- 
tion of  the  sutures. 

Diuresis,  from  Sixetoi,  to  divide.  1. 
In  grammar,  the  division  of  one  syllable 
into  two,  usually  denoted  by  two  points 

over  a letter,  as  in  aulai  for  aula. 2.  In 

surgery,  a solution  of  continuity,  as  an 
ulcer. 

Diagnosis,  from  Sixyivaurxai,  to  know 
thoroughly  ; the  art  of  distinguishing  one 
disease  from  another  by  the  symptoms 
presented,  called  also  diacrisis. 

Diagnostic,  Sixyvotrnxo;,  character- 
istic ; the  diagnostics  of  a disease  are  the 
signs  or  symptoms  by  which  it  is  recog- 


nised and  distinguished  from  others. 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  adjunct  when 
the  symptoms  are  common  to  several  dis- 
eases, and  the  pathognomic  when  they  at- 
tend only  one  disease,  and  serve  to  distin- 
guish it  from  all  others. 

Diag'onal,  from  Sax,  through,  and 
• yrnia , a corner  - in  an  angular  direction. 


A right  line,  as  A B drawn  across  an 
equilateral  figure  from  one  angle  to 
another,  is  by  some  called  the  diameter, 
by  others  the  diametral,  but  generally 
the  diagonal  of  the  figure. 

Dia'gr  am,  from  Sixygx^cu,  to  delineate  ; 
a geometrical  delineation  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  properties  of  any 
figure,  as  a square,  triangle,  &c.  The 
Siayoafxfxx  of  the  Greeks  was  a sort  of 
musical  scale,  a proportion  of  measures 
distinguished  by  certain  notes. 

Dia'graph,  Six  and  yoa.t$a>,  to  describe ; 
an  instiument  recently  invented  in 
Fiance,  used  in  perspective. 

Di'al,  an  instrument  serving  to  mea- 
sure time  by  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  called 
therefore  tautologically,  a sun-dial.  The 
word  is  formed  from  dies,  day,  because 
indicating  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  an- 
cients called  it  sciathericum,  from  its  doing 
it  by  the  shadow.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  dials,  the  diversity  arising  from  the 
different  situations  of  the  plane,  and  from, 
the  different  figures  of  the  surfaces  upon 
which  they  are  described,  as  the  horizontal, 
the  equinoctial,  vertical,  polar,  direct, erect, 
declining,  inclining,  reclining,  &c.,  and 
there  are  several  kinds  called  universal, 
because  they  serve  for  all  latitudes.  De- 
scriptions of  several  of  these  will  be  found 
in  Jones’s  Instrumental  Dialling.  The 
miner’s  compass  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  a dial  by  the  workmen. 

Dia'lect,  from  Six  and  Xiya,  to  speak  ; 
the  form  or  idiom  of  a language  peculiar 
to  a province,  a kingdom,  or  a state,  as 
the  Attic  dialect  spoken  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  contradistinction  to  the  Ionic, 
Doric  and  JEolic  dialects.  Many  lan- 
guages which  are  regarded  as  distinct, 
are  dialects  of  one  common  language 
locally  accommodated  to  circumstances. 

Dial'ling  Globe,  an  instrument  of  brass 
or  wood,  with  a plane  fitted  to  the  hori- 
zon, and  an  index  so  contrived  as  to  give 
a clear  illustration  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples on  which  dials  are  constructed. 

Dial'linu  Bines,  1 Graduated  lines 

Dial' ling  Scales.  | placed  on  rulers, 
the  edges  of  quadrants  and  other  instru- 
ments, for  the  construction  of  dials. 
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Diai/ling-Sphere,  an  instrument  usu- 
ally made  of  brass,  with  several  semi- 
circles sliding  over  each  other  on  a move- 
able  horizon,  used  to  demonstrate  the 
nature  of  spherical  triangles,  and  to  give 
the  true  idea  of  the  methods  of  construct- 
ing dials  on  all  sorts  of  planes. 

Diai/lage.  In  mineralogy,  a dark- 
green  variety  of  crystallised  serpentine, 
thus  named  from  itockhayr,,  difference,  in 
allusion  to  the  difference  of  lustre  be- 
tween its  natural  joints.  Diallage  is  the 
Verde  di  Corsica  duro  of  artists,  by  whom 
it  is  fashioned  into  ring-stones,  snuff- 
boxes, &c.  In  the  rock  it  is  called  gabbro  ; 
it  ranks  as  a species  of  the  genus  Schiller- 
spar,  is  named  smaragdite  by  Saussure, 
and  eupholide  by  others. 

Dial'tsis,  diaXvtri;,  a loosening  {Xuoj, 
to  dissolve).  1.  In  grammar,  a mark  or 
character  consisting  of  two  points  placed 
over  one  of  two  vowels  to  dissolve  a diph- 
thong, or  to  show  that  the  two  vowels 
are  to  be  separated  in  pronunciation,  as 

agrial. 2.  In  rhetoric, a figure  of  speech 

in  which  several  words  are  placed  toge- 
ther without  the  aid  of  a conjunction,  as 
veni,  vidi,  vici. — —3.  In  medicine,  relaxa- 
tion or  weakness  of  the  limbs. 

Diam'eter,  from  hia.,  through,  and 
pursue,  to  measure ; a line  which  passing 
through  the  centre  of  a circle  or  other 
curvilinear  figure  divides  it  or  its  respec- 
tive ordinates  into  two  equal  parts.  In 
conic  sections,  the  line  A B is  called  the 
conjugate  diameter,  and  the  line  C D is 
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the  transverse  diameter.  In  architecture, 
the  measure  across  the  lowest  part  of  the 
shaft  of  a column,  which  is  usually  di- 
vided into  sixty  parts,  called  minutes,  and 
forms  a scale  for  the  measurement  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  order. 

Dia'mond,  a condensed  and  usually 
crystallised  form  of  carbon  ranked  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable,  as  it  is  the 
hardest,  of  the  precious  stones,  formerly 
called  adamant.  Colours  white  and  grey, 
sometimes  red,  brown,  yellow,  green , and 
rarely  blue  and  black.  The  white  is  the 
most  valued ; when  transparent  and  pure 
it  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  water.  When 
cut  it  exhibits  a beautiful  play  of  colours 
in  the  sun-beam.  It  has  only  been  found 
as  yet  within  the  tropics  (in  some  parts 
of  India,  in  Borneo,  and  in  Brazil),  in  di- 
luvial gravel,  and  among  conglomerate 
rocks  called  cascalho,  in  Brazil,  on  which 
it  uj»y  be  said  Europe  depends  at  present 


for  diamonds.  The  primitive  form  is  the 
regular  octahedron,  but  each  triangular 
facet  is  sometimes  replaced  by  six  secon- 
dary triangles  bounded  by  curved  lines, 
so  that  the  crystal  becomes  spheroidal 
with  48  facets.  Its  brilliancy  depends  on 
its  property  of  reflecting  all  the  light 
which  falls  on  its  posterior  surface  at  an 
angle  of  incidence  greater  than  24°  13' 
only.  The  natural  edges  of  the  crystal 
cut  glass,  artificial  edges  only  scratch 
it.  The  weight  and  consequently  the 
value  of  the  diamond  is  estimated  in 
carats;  and  the  price  of  one  diamond  as 
compared  with  another  of  equal  purity 
is  as  the  square  of  the  respective  weights. 
The  largest  diamond  known  is  that  in 
the  possession  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal. 
It  is  uncut,  and  weighs  1680  carats,  or  11 
oz.  96  grs. ; supposing  therefore  the  table 
of  rates  to  be  applicable  to  this  diamond, 
it  is  worth  1680a  X 2Z.=5,644,8001.,butthe 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a diamond 
was  150,0001.  A rough  diamond  is  one  as 
it  comes  from  the  mines.  A brilliant  dia- 
mond is  one  which  is  cut  into  facets  both 
at  top  and  bottom.  A rose  diamond  is  one 
which  is  quite  flat  beneath,  with  its  upper 
part  cut  into  numerous  facets,  usually  tri- 
angles. A table  diamond  is  one  cut  with 
a large  square  face  on  top,  encompassed 
by  four  lesser  ones.  Diamond  poivder  is 
used  for  cutting,  engraving  and  polishing 
hard  stones.  The  glazier’s  diamond,  used 
for  cutting  glass,  is  a small  point  of  a 
natural  crystal  of  the  diamond,  set  in  a 
socket  of  steel,  lead,  or  silver.  It  is  also 
of  late  used  by  engravers  to  draw  lines 
which  are  to  be  deepened  by  aqua  fortis 
(dilute  nitric  acid).  The  term  diamond  is 
used  by  heralds  to  express  the  black  co- 
lour in  the  achievements  of  peerage,  and 
the  same  name  is  given  popularly  to  the 
figure  otherwise  called  a rhombus. 

Diamond-shaped.  Leaves  are  so  called 
when  they  approach  in  form  to  a square, 
or  resemble  the  figure  of  the  diamond  as 
painted  on  cards. 

Dia'na.  1.  The  moon.  A name  formerly 
given  to  silver  from  its  white  shining 

appearance. 2.  The  goddess  of  hunting , 

twin  sister  of  Apollo. 

Dia'na,  Tree  of,  a name  given  to  the 
crystallised  silver  which  is  disengaged 
when  mercury  is  put  into  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Dian'dria,  from  5/?,  twice,  and  ccvr,%, 
a man.  The  second  class  of  plants  in  the 
Linnapan  sexual  system,  comprising  such 
as  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  two 
stamens. 

Dian'thus,  the  pink.  A genus  of  about 
70  species,  mostly  hardy  perennials.  De- 
candria — Digynia.  Name  from  Ato;,  Jove, 
and  av6o;,  a flower,  in  allusion  to  the  ele- 
gance and  fragrance  of  the  flower.  Thu 
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sweet-william , clove-pink , carnation , and 
maiden -pink,  are  well-known  species. 

Diapa'bon,  Diapase,  from  5/a  rr  citron/, 
through  all.  A rule  or  scale  whereby 
musical-instrument-makers  adjust  the 
pipes  of  organs,  cut  the  holes  of  flutes, 
hautboys,  &c.,  in  due  proportion  for  per- 
forming the  tones,  semitones,  and  con- 
cords with  precision.  Most  writers  on 
the  theory  of  music  use  diapason  to  ex- 
press the  octave  of  the  Greeks.  Con- 
sidered simply,  it  is  but  one  harmonical 
interval ; but  considered  diatonically,  it 
contains  seven  degrees,  the  three  greater 
tones,  two  lesser  tones,  and  two  greater 
semitones. 

Diapa'son-biapente.  In  music,  a com- 
pound consonance  in  a triple  ratio,  con- 
sisting of  nine  tones  and  one  semitone  : a 
twelfth. 

Piapa'sok-diates'saron.  In  music,  a 
compound  concord,  founded  on  the  pro- 
portion of  8 to  3,  consisting  of  eight  tones 
and  one  semitone. 

Diapa'son-ditone.  In  music,  a com- 
pound concord,  the  terms  of  which  are 
as  5 to  2. 

Diapa'son-sem'iditone.  In  music,  a 
compound  concord,  the  terms  of  which 
are  as  12  to  5. 

Diapen'te,  from  5/a,  and  crtvrt,  five,  a 
fifth.  In  music,  an  interval  making  the 
second  of  the  concords,  and  with  the  dia- 
tessaron  an  octave.  In  pharmacy,  a com- 
position of  five  ingredients. 

Di'aper,  a kind  of  cloth  much  used  for 
table-linen,  thus  named  from  Ypres  (cloth 
d’lpre),  in  the  Netherlands,  where  it 
was  first  manufactured.  It  is  named 
by  the  French  toile  fourrie,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  the  most  extensive  figures 
of  any  kind  of  twisted  cloth,  except 
damask. 

Diaph'onics,  the  doctrine  of  refracted 
sound. 

Dia'phora,  from  5za££££sj,  to  differ.  A 
rhetorical  figure,  in  which  a word,  when 
repeated,  is  taken  in  a different  sense 
from  what  it  was  at  first  understood. 

Di'aphragm,  ’hioc.Qoa.yfJLct,  the  midriff. 
A muscle  which  divides  the  thorax  from 
the  abdomen.  It  takes  its  name  from  this 
position,  diaQgamrco,  to  separate  by  a par- 
tition ; hence  diaphragmatic,  pertaining 
to  the  diaphgram,  as  the  diaphragmatic 
arteries,  veins,  &c.  Hence  also,  diaphrag- 
mitis,  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm. 

Diapore'sis,  dictiroer,trts,  doubt.  The 
name  given  to  a rhetorical  figure,  in 
which  the  speaker  expresses  his  doubt  or 
hesitation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
ought  to  proceed. 

Diarrh<k'a,  from  5/a«££o/,  to  flow.  A 
purging,  flux,  or  looseness,  of  which  there 
are  several  species.  It  differs  from  dysen- 


tery (q.  v.),  and  is  not  contagious.  l)iar- 
rhctic,  purgative. 

Diarthro'sis,  from  ’biciefjeooi,  to  articu- 
late. A moveable  collection  of  bones,  of 
which  anatomists  enumerate  five  species: 
enarthrosis,  arthrodia,  ginglymus,  trochoi - 
des,  and  ampliiarthrosis.  The  term  diar- 
throdial  is  applied  to  the  cartilages  cover- 
ing the  articular  extremities  of  bone3. 

Di'aschism,  5/a<r^/o'^ta,  a piece  cut  off. 
A term  used  in  music  to  express  the  differ- 
ence between  the  comma  and  enhar- 
monic diesis,  commonly  called  the  lesser 
comma. 

Diastal'tic,  dieurrctXnzos,  dilated, 
noble.  Applied  by  the  Greeks  to  certain 
intervals  in  music,  as  the  major  third, 
sixth,  and  seventh. 

Dias'tase,  from  'Sicto-rart;,  separation. 
A substance  extracted  by  cold  water  from 
crushed  malt,  and  precipitated  from  its 
solution  by  alcohol.  It  liquefies  and  sac- 
charifies the  paste  of  starch  without  ab- 
sorption or  disengagement  of  gas. 

Di'astem,  diaurrriput.  an  interval.  Ap- 
plied chiefly  in  music,  but  sometimes  by 
physicians  in  the  same  sense  as  diastasis 
(q.  v.).  It  is  also  used  to  express  the  in- 
terval between  the  rising  and  falling 
inflexions  in  reading  and  speaking. 

Dias'tole,  ’hiouTTOKr,,  dilatation.  1.  In 
medicine,  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries: opposed  to  systole. 2.  In  grammar, 

a figure  of  prosody,  by  which  a syllable 
naturally  short  is  made  long. 

Di'astyle,  from  5/a.  and  trrvXoc,  a pillar. 
An  edifice  of  which  the  intereolumnia- 
tion  is  equal  to  three  mean  diameters  of 
the  columns. 

Diates'saron,  from  5/a,  and  risTrafa, 
four.  A musical  concord,  composed  of  a 
greater  tone,  a lesser  tone,  and  one 
greater  semitone.  Its  proportion  is  4 to 
3,  hence  called  a perfect  fourth.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  the  four  gospels  when 
arranged  harmonically ; and  to  a medicine 
composed  of  four  ingredients,  gentian, 
aristolocliia,  laurel-berries,  and  honey. 

Diather'mal,  5/a,  and  S-topr,,  warmth. 
Applied  to  substances,  such  as  transpa- 
rent rock-salt,  which  suffer  heat  to  pass 
through  them. 

Dia'thesis,  5/a&jc7f,  disposition.  A 
natural  predisposition  to  certain  diseases, 
such  as  the  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  can- 
cerous, and  calculous  diatheses. 

Diat'oni,  5/a,  and  rove?,  an  extension. 
In  ancient  architecture,  the  angle  stones  of 
a wall. 

Diato'nic,  from  5 /«,  and  roses,  sound 
An  epithet  given  to  a musical  scale  or 
gamut,  as  it  proceeds  by  tones  and  semi- 
tones. Thus  we  speak  of  a diatonic  scale 
or  series,  a diatonic  interval,  diatonic  har- 
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mony.  It  is  applied  to  ordinary  music, 
containing  only  the  two  greater  and 
lesser  tones,  and  the  greater  semitone. 

Diazeux'is,  dia&vi-ii,  division.  The 
name  given  by  the  ancient  musicians  to 
the  tone  which  separated  two  disjunct 
tetrachords.  It  was  placed  between  the 
mesis  and  paramesis.  This  diazeutic  tone, 
in  our  music,  is  from  A to  B. 

Di'azom,  (jta.£uiuct,  a zone.  The  term  is 
used  to  designate  the  diaphragm  which 
surrounds  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  In 
ancient  architecture,  the  landings  which 
encircled  the  amphitheatre  at  different 
heights. 

Di'cast,  'Bix.ctirrri;.  An  ancient  officer 
in  Greece,  answering  nearly  to  our  jury- 
man. The  radix  is  Sizyi,  justice. 

Dicaste'ricm,  a hall  of  justice  in  Athens. 

Di'ceras,  from  dig,  twice,  and  xs^ots, 
a horn : a genus  of  fossil  shells  discovered 
in  granular  limestone,  and  thus  named 
from  possessing  two  prominent  spiral  urn- 
tones  which  resemble  two  twisted  horns. 

Dichot'omous,  Lat.  bichotomus,  bifur- 
cate, forked ; applied  to  stems  and.  plants 
divided  into  two  parts. 

Dichot'omt,  from  ^i^oro/tuet,  a division. 

1.  A distribution  by  pairs. 2.  That 

phasis  of  the  moon  in  which  she  appears 
bisected  or  shows  only  half  her  disc. 

Dic'hroism,  , double,  Rupees,  colour. 
A property  of  certain  crystallised  bodies 
of  appearing  under  two  distinct  colours, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
light  is  transmitted  through  them. 

Dich'roite,  a mineral  of  the  gem  order, 
thus  named  from  §/<•,  and  %eotx.,  colour, 
from  its  showing  different  shades  of  colour 
(usually  blue)  when  viewed  in  different 
directions.  It  is  called  also  iolitc.  It  oc- 
curs in  granite  and  gneiss.  Its  principal 
constituents  are  silica,  alumina,  magnesia, 
and  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron. 

Dicoc'eous,  Bat.  dicoceus,  two-seeded, 
Stg  and  xoxxo; , a berry ; applied  to  a cap- 
sule which  consists  of  two  cohering  grains 
or  cells  with  one  seed  in  each. 

Dicctyl'edon,  from  and 
a cotyledon ; a plant  which  has  two  cotyle- 
dons, seminal  leaves,  or  seed  lobes,  exem- 
plified in  the  bean.  The  dicotyledones 
form  the  third  great  division  of  plants  in 
Jussieu’s  natural  method,  and  the  term 
dicotyledonous  is  applied  to  all  plants  of 
this  division.  See  Cotyledon. 

Dictam'n  us,  the  Dittany  or  Fraxinclla  ; 
a genus  of  perennial  plants.  Decandria — 
Monogynia.  Name  from  Dicte,  a moun- 
tain in  Crete,  where  the  red-flower  frax- 
inella,  the  first  known  species,  grows 
plentifully.  The  fraxinella  of  the  shops  is 
the  root  of  the  D.  albits  or  bastard  dittany, 
found  in  Germany. 

Dicta  tor,  the  title  given  in  ancient 


Rome  to  a magistrate  created  in  times  of 
exigency,  and  invested  with  unlimited 
power.  The  ordinary  duration  of  his 
office  was  six  months,  during  which  time 
all  other  magistracies  ceased,  the  tribune- 
ship  alone  excepted.  Sylla  and  Ca?sar 
rendered  the  dictatorship  perpetual  and 
the  name  odious. 

Didac't  yle,  dihoexniXo; , an  animal  hav- 
ing only  two  toes ; hence  didactylous,  two- 
toed. 

D idecahe'dral,  from  di  and  decahedral ; 
having  the  form  of  a decahedral  (ten- 
sided) prism  with  pentahedral  (five-sided) 
summits.  A crystal  of  this  form  may  be 
called  a didecahedron. 

Didodecahe'dral,  from  di  and  dodeca- 
hedral; having  the  form  of  a dodecahe- 
dral (twelve-sided)  prism  with  hexahedral 
(six-sided)  summits:  such  a crystal  is  a 
didodecahedron. 

Didel'phis,  ) A genus  of  mammalia : 

Didel'phys,  ) order  Feres,  Bin.,  and 
Marsupiata,  Cuv.  Name  from  it;  and 
S*Xi pus,  having  two  wombs,  all  the  species 
possessing  an  external  abdominal  pouch 
(marsupium) , in  which  the  foetus  is  placed 
after  a very  short  uterine  gestation,  and 
where  it  remains  suspended  to  the  nipple 
by  the  mouth  till  sufficiently  matured  to 
come  forth  to  the  external  air.  This 
genus,  formed  by  Binmeus,  is  now  divided 
into  the  following  genera : Didelphis,  pro- 
perly so  called,  including  the  Chironectes , 
Illiger,  and  the  Thylacimis  and  Fliascogale , 
Temminck  (Ex.  opossums  of  America 
and  the  dog -headed  opossum  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Band);  the  Dasyurus,  Geoffroy, 
the  Phalangista,  Cuvier,  the  Hypsiprym - 
nus,  Illiger,  the  Macropus,  Shaw,  or  Pal- 
ma turns,  Illiger,  the  Koala,  Cuvier,  and 
the  Phascalomys,  Geoffroy.  These  genera 
form  the  order  Marsupiata  of  Cuvier. 

Di'deron  (Gr.)  In  ancient  architecture, 
a brick  one  foot  long  and  six  inches 
broad. 

Didrach'ma,  an  old  Grecian  silver  coin 
of  the  fourth  of  an  ounce. 

Didyna'mia,  from  J/j,  and  'Suvaoue, 
power ; the  name  of  the  14th  class  of  plants 
in  the  sexual  system  of  Binnaeus,  having 
four  stamens,  two  long  and  two  short. 
The  orders  are  Gymnospermia  and  Angio- 
spermia,  and  the  bugle,  germander,  mint, 
betony,  balm,  thyme,  snapdragon  and 
broom-rape,  are  generic  examples.  Epi- 
thet, didynamic. 

Die.  1.  A stamp  used  in  coining,  strik- 
ing medals : plural  dies. 2.  One  of  a 

pair  of  dice. 3.  The  cubical  part  of  the 

pedestal  of  a column  between  its  base  and 
cornice. 

Dies.  1.  Plural  of  die,  for  coining. 

2.  Batin,  plural  of  dies,  a day,  as  D.  cani- 
culares,  the  dog-days.  D.  non  (juridici), 
days  on  which  no  court  is  held ; D.  datus, 
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a day  or  time  of  respite  given  by  the  court 
to  the  defendant  in  a cause. 

Die'sis,  S<s<r;s>  division.  In  music,  the 
division  of  a tone,  less  than  a semitone  : 
an  interval  consisting  of  an  imperfect 
semitone. — In  books,  the  mark  $,  called 
also  a double-dagger,  and  used  as  a mark 
for  reference. 

Di'et.  1.  Lat.  dieeta;  food  regulated 

by  medical  rules. 2.  Germ,  dyct ; the 

general  assembly  of  the  states  of  the 
German  empire,  and  formerly  of  Poland. 

Dieu  ex  mon  Droit  (French),  God  and 
my  right.  The  motto  of  the  royal  arms 
of  England,  first  assumed  by  Richard  I. 
■William  III.  used  the  motto  je  maintien- 
dray ; Elizabeth  and  Anne  used  semper 
eadem. 

Dieo  et  son  Acte  (French),  a maxim  in 
law,  that  the  act  of  God  shall  not  be  a pre- 
judice to  any  man. 

’ Difference,  from  dis,  away,  and  fero, 
to  bear ; variation  in  whole  or  in  part. 
In  logic,  an  essential  attribute  belonging 
to  a species,  that  is  not  found  in  the  genus. 
In  arithmetic,  the  remainder,  when  one 
number  has  been  subtracted  from  another. 
In  heraldry,  any  addition  to  a coat  of 
arms,  serving  to  distinguish  one  family 
from  another. 

Differen'tiax.  In  mathematics,  an  infi- 
nitely small  quantity,  so  small  as  to  be 
less  than  any  assignable  quantity  : thus 
denominated,  because  frequently  con- 
sidered as  the  difference  of  two  quantities, 
and  as  such  is  the  foundation  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus. 

Differencial  Calculus,  ) the  arith- 

— — * Method,  / rnetic  of  in- 

finitely small  differences  of  variable  quan- 
tities, consisting  in  descending  from 
whole  quantities  to  their  differentials, 
and  comparing  them  together.  It  differs  in 
its  metaphysics  from  thefluxional  calculus. 

Differencial  Coefficient,  in  ana- 
lysis, is  the  ratio  of  the  differential  of  any 
function  of  a variable  quantity  to  the  dif- 
ferential of  the  variable. 

Differencial  Thermom'eter,  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  very  small  differ- 
ences of  temperature. 

Diffrac'tion.  In  optics,  a species  of 
inflexion,  which  the  rays  of  light  undergo 
in  passing  very  near  the  extremities  of  an 
opaque  body. 

Dig’am'ma,  the  double  gamma  or  F of  the 
Greeks,  with  the  sound  of  V. 

Dige'st,  Lat.  digesta,  a collection  of 
the  Roman  laws,  ranged  and  digested 
under  their  proper  titles,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  ; thus  named  the  Jus- 
tinian Code. 

Diges'ter,  a strong  iron  or  copper  ves- 
sel, with  a cover  adapted  to  screw  on, 
with  pieces  of  felt  or  paper  interposed, 
and  furnished  with  a safety-valve,  which 
may  be  more  or  less  loaded.  The  purpose 


of  this  vessel  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat 
by  evaporation,  and  thereby  to  render  the 
action  of  water,  &c.  on  solids  digested  in 
it  more  intense,  by  raising  the  fluids  to 
higher  temperatures  than  their  common 
boiling  points.  Animal  bones  are  dis- 
solved with  great  facility  along  with, 
water,  in  Papin’s  digester.  The  autoclave 
of  the  French  cook  is  a modification  of 
the  digester. 

DigesCion,  from  digero,  to  dissolve.  In 
chemistry,  the  operation  by  which  bodies 
intended,  to  act  slowly  on  each  other  are 
exposed  for  some  time  to  a moderate 
heat.  In  physiology,  the  change  which  the 
food  undergoes  in  the  stomach  in  being 
converted  into  chyme. 

Dig'it,  from  digitus,  a finger.  In  arith- 
metic, any  integer  under  10,  thus  called 
from  arithmetic  being  first  performed 
upon  the  fingers.  In  astronomy,  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  op- 
moon  : used  to  express  the  quantity  of  an 
eclipse. 

Dig'italine,  a powerful  poison,  derived 
from  the  digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-glove. 
This  substance  is  now  known  to  consist  of 
chlorophylle,  resin,  and  a fatty  matter. 

Digita'lis,  the  fox-glove.  A genus  of 
plants,  mostly  herbaceous,  and  either  bi- 
ennial or  perennial.  Didynamia — Angio- 
spermia.  Name  from  digitate,  the  finger  of 
a glove,  which  the  flower  resembles. 
The  leaves  of  the  D purpurea  are  much 
used  in  medicine. 

Dig'itate,  1 Lat.  digitatus,  fingered. 

Dig'itiform,  i Applied  to  leaves  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  leaflets. 

Digita'tion,  from  digitus,  a finger.  A 
term  applied  by  anatomists  to  parts  which 
are  more  or  less  finger-shaped  ; as  when 
a muscle  is  said  to  arise  by  a number  of 
fleshy  digitations. 

Dig'itato-pi'nnate,  Lat.  digitato-pin- 
natus.  Applied  to  digitate  leaves,  the 
leaflets  of  which  are  pinnate. 

Digiti'grada,  the  name  given  by  Cu- 
vier to  the  second  tribe  of  Carnivora, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  animals 
comprised  in  it  walking  upon  the  ends  of 
their  toes  ( digitus , a finger  or  toe,  and 
grado,  to  walk).  The  weasel  and  dog  are 
examples. 

Di'glvph,  ^iy).u;poi.  A double  chan- 
nelled tablet.  See  Glyph,  and  Triglyph. 

Dig'nitary,  an  ecclesiastic  who  holds 
a dignity  or  benefice,  which  gives  him 
some  preeminence  over  mere  priests  and 
canons.  Bishops,  deans,  arch-deacons, 
&c.  are  dignitaries. 

Dignity,  from  Lat.  dignus.  Among  ec- 
clesiastics, office  or  preferment  joined  with 
jmrisdiction.  In  astrology,  some  peculiar 
advantage  which  a plarn  t has,  from  its 
position  in  the  zodiac,  or  with  respect  to 
other  planets. 

Digression,  Lat.  digreii,  to  diverge 
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In  astronomy,  denotes  the  apparent  dis- 
tance of  the  inferior  planets,  Mercury  and 
"Venus,  from  the  sun. 

Digyn'ia,  from  dig,  and  yum,  a woman. 
The  name  of  an  order  in  several  classes  of 
the  sexual  system  of  plants,  embracing 
those  plants  which,  to  the  character  of 
the  class  whatever  it  may  be,  add  the 
circumstance  of  having  two  styles  or 
pistils. 

Dihedron,  from  dig,  and  a face- 

A figure  having  two  sides  or  surfaces; 
hence  dihedral,  two-sided. 

Dihexahe'dral,  from  di  and hexahcdral. 
Having  the  form  of  a hexahedral  prism, 
with  trihedral  summits. 

Dike,  Sw.  dike,  Dutch  dyk.  Radically 
the  same  word  as  ditch.  Engineers  use 
this  term  in  the  same  sense  as  embank- 
ment, with  this  difference , that  a hydraulic 
embankment,  and  one  impervious  to 
water,  is  meant.  Thus  a considerable 
portion  of  Holland  is  preserved  from  the 
sea  by  dikes.  Geologists  and  miners  em- 
ploy the  name  dike  to  a wall  of  mineral 
matter  cutting  through  the  strata  in 
nearly  a vertical  position.  Many  of  these 
dike?  are  Assures  Ailed  with  clay,  but  the 
most  notable  are  those  of  igneous  matter, 
as  whin.  In  Scotland  a stone  fence  is 
called  a dike. 

Dilapidation,  from  di,  and  lapis,  a 
stone.  In  law,  this  term  is  used  to  denote 
a voluntary  wasting,  or  suffering  to  go  to 
decay,  any  building  in  possession  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical incumbent.  Dilapidation  is 
active  when  the  incumbent  pulls  down  a 
building  ; permissive  when  he  suffers  the 
building  to  waste  for  want  of  repair. 
Dilapidation  extends,  not  only  to  build- 
ings, but  also  to  woods  or  anything  which 
happens  to  be  church  property. 

Dil'atory.  1.  Eat.  dilatorium,  a sur- 
gical instrument  for  dilating  any  part. 

2.  Lat.  dilatoriiis,  intending  to  make 

delay,  as  in  law,  a dilatory  plea,  intended 
to  delay  trial. 

Dil  igence.  In  Scottish  late,  that  pro- 
cess by  which  persons,  lands,  or  effects 
are  seized  in  execution,  or  in  security  for 
debt. 

Dilu'vium,  Lat.  from  di,  and  luo,  to 
■wash.  Water- worn  debris,  consisting  of 
loam,  sand,  gravel,  &c.  deposited  by  an 
inundation  of  water : such  deposits  are 
termed  diluvian  and  diluvial.  These  terms 
were  originally  introduced  into  geology 
to  distingush  the  accumulation  of  debris 
consequent  on  the  Noachian  deluge.  See 
Alluvium. 

Dime,  (contracted  from  Er.  dixieme, 
tenth).  A silvercoinof  the  United  States 
of  America  ; value  ten  cents,  or  the  tenth 
of  a dollar. 

Dimension,  from  dimetior,  to  measure  ; 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness.  A line  has 


one  dimension,  length ; a surface  has  two 
dimensions,  length  and  breadth;  a solid 
has  the  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  In  algebra,  the  term  dimen- 
sion has  reference  to  the  highest  power 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  an 
equation  or  expression.  Thus  an  equation 
is  said  to  be  of  one,  two,  three,  &c.  di- 
mensions, according  as  it  involves  the 
simple  quantity,  the  square,  cube,  &c. 

Dim'inished  Intervals.  In  music,  one 
that  is  short  of  its  quantity  by  a lesser 
semitone. 

Diminuen'do  (It.;.  In  music,  where 
the  volume  of  sound  is  to  be  lessened  from 
loud  to  soft,  marked  thus  ’ — — 

Diminution,  from  di,  and  minor,  less, 
a'making  less;  opposed  to  augmentation. 
In  architecture,  a contraction  of  the  upper 
part  of  a column ; called  also  the  dimi- 
nishing of  the  column.  In  law,  a plea  by 
the  plaintiff,  in  an  appeal  to  a superior 
court,  that  part  of  the  record  is  omitted 
in  the  inferior  court.  In  music,  the  reply 
to  a subject  in  notes  of  half  the  length  of 
those  of  the  subject  itself. 

Dimis'sort,  Lat.  dimissorius,  sending 
away,  dismissing  to  another  jurisdiction. 
A letter  dimissory  is  one  given  by  a bishop 
to  a candidate  for  holy  orders,  having  a 
title  in  his  diocese,  directed  to  some  other 
bishop,  giving  leave  for  the  bearer  to  be 
ordained  by  him. 

Dim'ity,  Sp.  dimite.  A species  of  cross- 
barred  stuff,  composed  entirely  of  cotton, 
and  similar  in  fabric  to  fustian. 

Dinothe'rittm,  an  extinct  genus  of  ter- 
restrial mammalia,  thus  named  from 
divog,  huge,  and  a wild  beast,  in 

allusion  to  its  huge  size,  the  dinotlierium 
being  considered  to  have  been  the  largest 
of  all  terrestrial  animals.  It  holds  an  in- 
termediate place  between  the  tapir  and 
the  mastodon,  as  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  a herbivorous  aquatic  animal,  and 
supplies  a link  between  the  cetacea  and 
pachydermata.  There  are  two  species  at 
present  recognised.  The  remains  are 
found  chieAy  at  Epplesheim,  in  Germany. 
The  animal  is  referred  to  the  miocene 
period. 

Diobo'lon,  dioSoXov-  An  ancient  weight 
of  two  oboli  (a  scruple). 

Di'ocese,  1 from  dtotxptrig,  a jurisdic- 

Di'ocess,  j tion  (radix  oixog,  a house). 
An  ecclesiastical  division  of  a kingdom 
or  state,  subject  to  the  authority  of  a 
bishop,  hence  called  a diocesan,  A diocese 
was  originally  a division  of  the  Roman 
empire,  called  otherwise  a prefecture. 

Dioctahe'dral,  from  di,  and  octahe- 
dral, having  the  form  of  two  octahedral 
pyramids  joined  base  to  base,  without 
any  intermediate  column.  Crystals  of 
this  form  constitute  the  genus  dioctahcdritk, 
and  the  Agure  is  called  a dioctahedron. 
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Di'odon,  the  sun-fish.  Placed  by  Cu- 
vier in  the  family  Gymnodomes, and  thus 
named  from  Sis,  and  oSovs,  a tooth,  in 
consequence  of  the  jaws  being  undivided, 
and  formed  of  one  piece  above,  and  ano- 
ther below.  The  skin  is  every  whet  e 
armed  with  spines,  so  that  when  the  fish 
is  inflated,  and  it  has  the  power  of  swell- 
ing itself  like  a balloon,  it  bears  a close 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  burr  of  a 
chestnut-tree.  A number  of  species  inha- 
bit the  seas  of  hot  climates. 

Dke'cia,  from  and  owes,  a house. 
The  name  of  a class  of  plants  in  the  sex- 
ual system  of  Linnaeus,  embracing  such 
as  have  barren  or  male  flowers  on  one 
individual,  and  fertile  or  female  ones  on 
another  of  the  same  species.  The  poplar, 
aspen,  and  willow,  are  examples.  The 
epithet  for  plants  of  this  class  is  dioecious. 

Diome'dea,  the  albatross.  A genus  of 
aquatic  birds  of  gigantic  size  (See  Alba- 
tross). They  inhabit  the  South  Seas. 
Cuvier  places  them  among  the  Longipen- 
ncs.  The  name  is  that  of  certain  birds  of 
the  Island  of  Diomedes,  near  Tarentum, 
which  were  said  to  receive  the  Greeks 
favourably,  and  to  attack  the  barbarians. 

Diophan'tine  Analysis.  1 In  algebra, 

Problems,  j certain  pro- 
blems relating  to  square  and  cube  num- 
bers, right-angled  triangles,  &c. ; the 
properties  of  which  were  first  discussed 
by  Diophantes,  in  his  “ Arithmetic.” 

Diop'trics,  from  Slot,  through,  and 
oerroptut,  to  see.  That  branch  of  optics 
which  treats  of  the  laws  of  refraction, 
and  of  the  effects  which  the  refraction 
of  light  has  on  vision : called  also  ana- 
clastics. 

Diora'ma,  from  Si  a,  and  o^aptct , a view. 
This  name  is  given  to  those  buildings  in 
which  dioramic  paintings  are  exhibited, 
and  also  to  the  art  of  making  such  paint- 
ings. Dioramic  painting  is  a new  art, 
and  is  a decided  improvement  upon  the 
old  panorama.  It  consists  in  uniting 
transparent  painting  to  the  usual  opaque 
method,  and  causing  the  light  to  fall  upon 
the  picture  both  before  and  behind.  To 
give  life  to  the  picture  transparent  blinds, 
suspended  both  above  and  behind,  are  put 
in  motion  by  machinery,  and  now  and 
again  modify  and  intercept  the  rays  of 
light,  so  as  to  fall  at  pleasure  in  graduated 
tints  upon  all  parts  of  the  scene  in  succes- 
sion. by  the  same  means,  figures  are 
made  to  appear  where  the  spectators  had 
just  beheld  empty  seats,  &c.  ; rocks  to 
tumble  from  mountains  ; the  dark  thun- 
der-cloud to  overshadow  the  smiling 
valley ; or  the  avalanche  to  hurl  destruc- 
tion among  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
the  lowland  village.  . 

D:o8coke'a,  a genus  of  perennial  plants. 
IHcecia — llexandria.  Named  in  honour  of 


Dioscorides.  The  esculent  root  called  the 
yam  is  afforded  by  three  species,  the  alata, 
bulbifera,  and  satira.  They  are  natives  of 
both  Indies,  and  the  root  is  eaten  promis- 
cuously as  the  potato  is  with  us.  The 
taste  is  more  luscious  than  the  potato. 

Dios'ma,  a genus  of  permanent  plants 
of  about  50  species.  Pentandria — Monogy- 
nia.  Name  from  A to;,  Jove,  and  otru.r,, 
a smell,  on  account  of  its  divine  smell. 
The  smell,  however,  of  some  of  this  spe- 
cies is  so  far  from  being  divine  that  a di- 
vision called  Barosma  has  been  formed  to 
include  them.  A bitter  principle  called 
diosmine  has  been  extracted  from  the 
leaves  of  the  D.  crenata,  the  Buchu  of  the 
natives. 

Dip,  from  Sax.  dippan,  to  incline  down  • 
wards.  In  geology  and  mining,  the  incli- 
nation of  a stratum,  or  the  angle  which, 
it  forms  with  the  horizon,  is  termed  the 
dip  or  angle  of  inclination.  Mining  work- 
men also  use  the  term  dip  for  any  inter- 
ruption of  a vein  by  a dike  or  fault,  with- 
out regard  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word.  In  magnetism,  the  depression  of 
one  of  the  poles  of  a magnet,  and  the  con- 
sequent elevation  of  the  other,  is  called 
the  dip  of  the  magnet  or  needle.  An  ap- 
paratus constructed  to  show  the  amount 
of  this  depression  is  called  a dipping- 
needle  (q.  v.).  For  dip  of  the  horizon,  see 
Depression. 

Dipeta'lous,  from  Sis,  and  rnra/.o*.  a 
petal;  having  two  flower- leaves  or  petals. 

Diph'yges,  the  name  given  by  Cuvier 
to  a genus  of  zoophytes.  Class  Acalepha , 
Order  Hydrostatica ; from  Sis,  and  qvr,, 
nature.  Two  different  animals  being  al-' 
ways  found  together,  the  one  encased  in 
a cavity  of  the  other,  but  susceptible  of 
being  separated  without  destroying  the 
life  of  either.  They  are  gelatinous  and 
diaphanous. 

Diphtl'lous,  from  Sts,  and  <fvh>.ov,  a 
leaf;  two-leaved;  applied  to  the  perianth 
of  flowers  when  there  are  two  calyces. 

Dip'loe,  from  Srrhooi,  to  double;  the 
name  given  by  anatomists  to  the  cancel- 
lated substance  between  the  two  plates  of 
the  skull. 

Diplo'ma,  SicrXcopta.-  A writing  which 
confers  some  privilege,  and  especially  the 
instrument  of  licence  given  by  colleges 
to  clergymen  to  exercise  the  ministerial 
functions,  and  to  physicians  and  surgeons 
to  practise  physic  and  surgery : thus 
named  from  SicrKoce,  to  double,  be- 
cause usually  written  on  parchment  and 
folded  up. 

Diflom'acy,  from  SitrXaiuct,  a folded 
letter  (ancient  meaning) ; the  customs, 
privileges,  and  rules  of  ambassadors,  en- 
voys, and  other  representatives  of  prince* 
and  states  at  foreign  courts.  Minister* 
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at  courts  are  hence  termed  a diplomatic 
body,  and  severally,  diplomatists.  At  the 
Congress  assembled  at  Yienna,  1814,  it 
•was  arranged  that  the  rank  of  diplomatic 
agents  should  be:  1.  Ambassadors;  2. 
Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Ple- 
nipotentiary ; 3.  Ministers  resident;  4. 
Charges  d’ Affaires ; 5.  Secretaries  of  Le- 
gation and  Attaches. 

Diplomatics,  the  science  of  diplomas  or 
ancient  writings,  literary  and  public  do- 
cuments, decrees,  charters,  and  having 
for  its  object  the  deciphering  of  old 
writings,  and  the  discussing  of  their  au- 
thenticity, dates,  &c. 

Dip'lopy,  Lat.  diplopia,  a disease  of  the 
eye  in  which  the  person  sees  an  object 
double,  from  StrrXoo;,  double,  and 
ecrrouMi,  to  see;  the  visits  duplicatus. 
The  cause  of  the  affection  is  not  well 
known. 

Diplo'zoon,  from  dtcrXoo;,  double,  and 
Z,caigv,  an  animal ; i.e.  double  animal,  a 
very  singular  worm  which  infests  the 
gills  of  the  bream,  having  two  distinct 
bodies  united  in  the  middle,  resembling 
a St.  Andrew’s  cross. 

Dipping  ( see  Dip).  Among  miners,  the 
interruption  of  a vein  of  ore.  In  magnet- 
ism, the  depression  of  the  pole  of  a mag- 
net or  magnetic  needle  is  called  its  dip, 
and  the  amount  is  shown  by  the  dipping  - 


needle.  This  needle,  A B,  is  a flat  mag- 
net, through  the  centre  of  which  a small 
axis  passes  at  right  angles.  It  moves 
freely  in  circular  holes  made  in  the  hori- 
zontal bar,  CD,  which  forms  the  diame- 
ter of  a circle,  graduated  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  angle  which  the  needle 
makes  with  the  horizon.  At  the  equator 
the  needle  takes  the  horizontal  position, 
from  which  position  it  deviates  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  approached  towards  either 
pole : this  may  be  shown  by  using  a large 
artificial  magnet. 

Dip'tera,  an  order  of  insects  character- 
ised by  having  two  membranous,  ex- 
tended wings,  whence  the  name  from 


Si;  and  tvs g«»,  a wing.  The  epithet  lot 
this  order  is  dipterous  or  dipteral. 

Diptera'ce.®,  a natural  order  of  arbo- 
rescent exogens. 

Dip'teron,  from  'Sicrri°o;,  two-winged ; 
the  name  given  by  the  old  architects  to 
an  edifice  with  a double  row  of  columns, 
which  formed  porticoes  called  wings  or 
aisles. 

Diptery'gians,  Snrrsgi/£,  two-finned ; a 
family  of  fishes  having  only  two  fins. 

Dip'tych  (Gr.),  twofold,  a tablet  used  by 
the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  writing, 
and  folded  like  a book  of  two  leaves. 
“When  it  consisted  of  several  leaves  it  was 
called  polyptych.  The  tablet  was  formed 
of  wood  or  some  metallic  substance. 

Di'pcs,  the  generic  name  given  by 
Gmelin  to  the  Jerboas  belonging  to  the 
rat-tribe.  The  jerboa  is  found  from  Bar- 
bary to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is 
the  size  of  a rat,  lives  in  burrows,  and 
becomes  torpid  during  winter.  Dipus 
means  two-footed,  and  the  common  jerboa 
(D.  sagitta ) is  often  called  the  two-footed 
mouse  (a  name  more  or  less  applicable  to 
all  the  species) ; from  the  great  length  of 
its  hind-legs  and  the  shortness  of  its  fore- 
paws, its  motions  resemble  those  of  a 
bird. 

Dip'yre,  amineral  of  the  zeolite  family, 
thus  named  from  'St;  and  rru(>,  fire,  be- 
cause it  melts  and  phosphorises  at  the 
same  time  before  the  blow-pipe.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  alumina  and  lime. 

Direct',  from  directus,  straight.  In 
astronomy,  a planet  moves  direct  when 
its  motion  is  forward  in  the  zodiac  or  in 
the  direction  of  the  signs  ( see  Consequen- 
tia)  : opposed  of  retrograde.  In  mtisic,  an 
interval  is  direct  when  it  forms  harmony 
on  the  fundamental  sound  which  produces 
it ; and  a direct  is  a character  placed  at 
the  end  of  a stave  to  direct  the  performer 
to  the  first  note  of  the  next  stave.  In 
arithmetic.  See  Proportion  and  Ratio. 
In  geometry.  See  Right.  In  optics.  See 
Ray.  A direct  dial  is  one  which  points 
directly  to  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 
A direct  tax  is  one  upon  real  estate  and 
houses  and  lands. 

Direction.  In  mechanics,  (1.)  The  line 
of  direction  is  the  line  in  which  a body 
moves,  or  in  which  force  is  applied ; (2.) 
The  angle  of  direction  is  that  included 
between  the  lines  of  direction  of  two 
conspiring  forces ; (3.)  The  quantity  of 
direction  has  the  same  meaning  as  mo- 
mentum. 

Direc'tor.  1.  A person  appointed  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  a public  company. 

2.  A grooved  instrument  or  probe  for 

guiding  the  knife  in  some  surgical  opera- 
tions.  3.  The  name  of  a muscle. 

Direc'trix.  In  mathematics,  (1.)  A 
line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
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the  curve,  frequently  referred  to  in  de- 
monstrating the  properties  of  the  conic 


A 


sections  in  planes.  (2.)  The  line  or  plane 
along  which  another  line  or  plane  is  sup- 
posed to  move  in  the  generation  of  a 
surface  or  solid,  called  also  the  dirigent. 

Disabil'ity.  In  law,  a state  which  ren- 
ders a person  ineligible  as  a holder  of 
certain  legal  benefits. 

Disc,  or  Disk,  Lat.  discus.  1.  The  face 
of  the  sun  or  moon  as  either  appears  to  q 

spectator  on  the  earth. 2.  The  width 

of  the  aperture  of  a telescope. 3.  In 

botany,  the  central  florets  of  a compound 

flower;  the  whole  surface  of  a leaf. 

4.  In  conchology,  the  middle  part  of  a 
valve,  or  that  part  which  lies  between 
the  umbo  and  the  margin ; the  convex 
centre  of  a valve  or  most  prominent  part, 
supposing  it  to  lay  with  its  inside  under- 
most. 

Discharger.  In  electricity,  an  instru- 
ment for  discharging  a jar  or  battery. 
The  handle  is  glass,  and  the  other  parts 
brass.  The  common  forms  are  the 


SIMPLE  DISCHARGER. 


DOUBLE  DISCHARGER. 


The  single  discharger  is  called  also  a dis- 
charging rod. 

Dis'c'iform,  Lat.  disciformis,  resembling 
a disk  or  quoit  in  shape. 

Disclaimer.  In  law,  a plea  containing 
an  express  denial. 

Discon  tin' dance.  In  law,  an  injury  to 
real  property,  of  which  the  rightful  owner 
is  kept  out  by  a tenant  whose  entry  at 
first  was  lawful,  but  who  wrongfully  re- 
tains the  possession. 


Dis'cord.  In  music,  an  interval  whose 
extremes  do  not  coalesce : opposed  to 
concord.  The  second,  fourth,  and  seventh, 
with  their  octaves,  are  instances. 

Dis'codnt,  Fr.  discompte,  from  dear  dis, 
and  comptc.  An  allowance  paid  for  the 
advance  of  money  not  due  till  a future 
period.  It  is  of  two  kinds:  discount  of 
bills,  and  discount  of  goods.  When  a bill 
of  exchange  is  presented  to  a banker  for 
discount,  lie  calculates  the  simple  interest 
for  the  time  which  the  bill  has  to  run, 
and  deducts  it;  this  is  called  the  discount. 
Again,  a merchant  who  allows  three 
months’  credit,  will  deduct  a certain  rate 
per  cent,  for  payment  in  hand  ; and  this 
sum  is  called  the  discount,  and  sometimes 
the  rebate. 

Disco'very.  In  law,  the  act  of  revealing 
or  disclosing  any  matter  by  a defendant 
in  his  answer  to  a bill  in  Chancery. 

Discrete',  Lat.  discreius,  separate  or 
distinct.  D.  proportion  is  that  in  which 
the  ratio  between  two  or  more  pairs  of 
numbers  is  the  same,  and  still  the  pro- 
portion not  continued  : called  also  disjunct 
proportion.  The  proportion  3 : 6 : : 5 : 10 
is  an  example.  A discrete  quantity  is  one 
which  is  not  continued  and  joined.  Such 
is  a number  whose  parts  being  distinct 
units  cannot  be  united  into  one  conti- 
nuance. 

Dis'cretive  ( see  Discrete),  disjunctive. 
A discretice  proposition  is  one  which  ex- 
presses some  distinction,  opposition,  or 
vaviety,  by  means  of  but,  though,  yet,  &c. 

Dis'cus  (Lat.),  a quoit.  A piece  of  iron, 
copper,  or  stone,  of  an  oval  form,  five  or 
six  fingers  broad,  and  about  a foot  long, 
hurled  ir.  the  manner  of  a bowl  by  the 
help  of  a thong  passing  through  a hole  in 
the  middle,  and  fastened  to  the  person's 
hand  who  threw  it. 

Disdiapa'son.  In  music,  two  octaves, 
or  a fifteenth. 

Disinfecting  Liquor  is  a solution  of 
chloride  of  soda,  or  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Disintegration,  from  dis  and  integer, 
separation  of  the  integrant  parts  of  a 
substance,  as  distinguished  from  decom- 
position, or  the  separation  of  constituent 
parts. 

Disjunc'tive  (see  Disjunct).  In  gram- 
mar, a disjunctive  conjunction  is  a word 
which  joins  sentences,  but  disjoins  the 
sense,  as  or,  nor,  but,  &c.  In  logic,  a dis- 
junctive proposition  is  one  in  which  the 
parts  are  opposed  to  each  other  by  means 
of  disjunctives.  A disjunctive  syllogism  is 
one  in  which  the  major  proposition  is 
disjunctive,  as  the  earth  moves  in  a circle 
or  an  ellipsis ; but  it  does  not  move  in  a 
circle,  therefore  it  moves  in  an  ellipse. 

Dislocation,  from  dis,  and  locus,  a 
place.  In  surgery,  the  displacement  of  the 
articular  extremity  of  a bone  ; called  abo 
a luraiion.  In  geology,  the  displacement 
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of  parts  of  rocks,  or  portions  of  strata, 
from  the  situations  which  they  originally 
occupied.  M De  Beaumont’s  theory  of 
dislocations  goes  to  show  that  those  of  the 
same  geological  age  range  in  lines  parallel 
to  one  and  the  same  great  circle  of  the 
sphere. 

Dismem'bered.  In  heraldry,  birds,  &c. 
are  dismembered  that  have  neither  legs 
nor  feet. 

Diso'mttm.  In  ancient  sculpture,  a tomb 
made  for  the  reception  of  two  bodies. 

Disparting.  In  gunnery,  setting  a 
mark  upon  the  muzzle-ring  of  a piece  of 
ordnance,  so  that  a siglit  taken  from  the 
top  of  the  brass  ring  against  the  touch- 
hole  may  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
concave  cylinder. 

Dispensation.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
(1-)  A system  of  principles  or  rites  en- 
joined ( dispensed ) as  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion, i.e.  the  Levitical  law;  the  gospel 
dispensation,  i.e.  the  scheme  of  human 
redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  (2.)  The 
granting  of  a license,  or  the  license  itself, 
to  do  what  is  forbidden  bylaws  or  canons, 
or  to  omit  something  therein  enjoined, 
i.e.  the  dispensing  with  a law  or  canon. 
The  pope  has  power  to  grant  dispen- 
sations. 

DisrER'Mors,  Lat.  dispermus,  two-seeded. 
Applied  to  fruits. 

Disper'sion,  from  dispergo,  to  scatter. 
In  optics,  the  dispersion  of  light  is  the  en- 
largement of  a pencil  or  beam  of  light, 
which  is  produced  by  its  passage  from 
one  medium  to  another.  In  dioptrics,  the 
point  of  dispersion  is  that  from  which  the 
refracted  rays  begin  to  diverge,  when 
their  refraction  renders  them  divergent. 

Displuyia'tum  (Lat.)  A place  in  which 
the  rain  was  carried  away  by  two  chan- 
nels, in  ancient  buildings. 

Dissect,  or  Dissected,  Lat.  disseclus  : 
applied  to  leaves  of  plants,  which  are 
divided  into  numerous  irregular  portions  : 
synonymous  with  incised  or  laciniated. 

Dissei'sin,  1 from  dis  and  seize.  In  law, 

Dissei'zin,  j an  unlawful  disseizing 
(dispossessing)  a person  of  his  lands,  tene- 
ments, &c.  ; a deprivation  of  actual  seizin. 

Dissen'ter,  one  who  dissents  or  sepa- 
rates from  the  service  and  worship  of  an 
established  church.  The  Dissenters  of 
England  maintain  that  Christ  alone  is 
head  of  the  church,  and  bow  to  no  human 
authority  in  matters  of  religion.  Dissent 
began  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time. 

Dissep'iment,  Lat.  dissepimentum  a par- 
tition: applied  by  botanists  to  the  parti- 
tions which  divide  a capsule  into  cells. 

Dissidents.  A term  applied  to  those 
dissenters  from  the  established  religion 
in  Boland,  who,  under  the  old  republic, 
were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
faith. 

DimilIent,  Lat.  dissiliens,  bursting 


suddenly  asunder:  applied  to  capsules, 
&c.,  of  plants. 

Dissipation,  dispersion ; from  dis  and 
(obsolete)  sipo,  to  throw.  In  optics,  the 
circle  of  dissipation  is  that  circular  space 
upon  the  retina  which  is  taken  up  by  one 
of  the  extreme  pencils  of  rays  issuing 
from  any  objects  the  radius  of  that  circle 
is  called  the  radius  of  dissipation. 

Dis'tance.  Accessible  distances  arc  such 
as  may  be  measured  by  any  lineal  mea- 
sure. Inaccessible  distances  are  such  as  can 
only  be  measured  by  means  of  trigono- 
metrical rules  and  formulae. — In  optics, 
apparent  distance  is  that  at  which  we 
judge  an  object  to  be  placed  when  seen 
afar  off : it  generally  differs  considerably 
from  the  true  distance. — In  perspective,  the 
line  of  distance  is  a right  line  drawn  from 
the  eye  to  the  principal  point  of  the  plane . 
— The  point  of  distance  is  that  point  in  the 
horizontal  line  which  is  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  principal  point  as  the  eye 
is  from  the  same. — The  distance  of  the  eye 
is  a line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  prin- 
cipal point. — In  horse-racing , distance  is  a 
length  of  240  yards  from  the  winning- 
post  : at  this  point  is  placed  the  distance- 
post.  If  any  horse  has  not  reached  the 
distance-post  before  the  first  horse  in  that 
heat  has  reached  the  winning-post,  such 
horse  is  said  to  be  distanced  and  is  disqua- 
lified for  running  again  during  that  race. 

Dis'tant,  Lat.  distans:  applied  to  petals), 
stems,  &c.,  of  plants,  when  they  are  di- 
rected away  from  each  other. 

Distem'per  (see Temper).  1.  Atermused 
in  painting  to  signify  the  working  up  of 
colours  with  something  else  besides  mere 
water  or  oil.  Painting  with  water  colours 
is  called  limning ; with  colours  prepared 
with  oil,  it  is  simply  painting  or  painting 
in  oil;  but  a piece  done  with  colours  pre- 
pared with  any  glutinous  or  unctuous 
matter  as  size,  white  of  eggs,  &c.,  is  done 

in  distemper. 2.  A disease  of  the  dog, 

considered  to  be  a catarrhal  disorder. 

Dis'thene,  a mineral,  thus  named  by 
Hatty,  from  and  trfkvog,  strength,  on 
account  of  its  double  electric  power: 
some  of  its  crystals,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, being  positively  and  others 
negatively  electrified  by  friction.  This 
is  the  disthen-spath  of  Mohs.  See  Cyanite. 

Dis'tichohs,  Lat.  distichus,  two-ranked, 
Si;  and  a-rixoe,  a row:  applied  to  stems, 
leaves,  &c.,  of  plants,  when  they  spread 
in  two  horizontal  directions,  as  the 
branches  of  the  silver-fir. 

Distim.a'tion,  from  dis  and  stilla,  a 
drop;  a chemical  process  which  consists 
in  the  separation  of  the  volatile  princi- 
ples of  bodies,  by  subjecting  them  to  heat 
in  a vessel  (alembic  or  retort),  and  con- 
densing the  volatile  part  in  another  ves- 
sel (a  receiver).  When  a body  is  dccom- 
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posed  by  a strong  heat  in  one  vessel,  and 
the  products  collected  in  another,  the  pro- 
cess is  called  destructive  distillation. 

Distinction  , from  distingus,  to  distin- 
guish: a separation  or  disagreement  in 
kind  or  qualities  by  which  one  thing  is 
known  from  another ; divided  by  logicians 
into  three  kinds,  real,  modal,  and  rational. 
The  first  is  that  between  the  modes  of 
two  substances;  the  second  is  that  be- 
tween several  things,  one  of  which  may 
exist  without  the  others,  but  not  vice 
versa ; the  third  is  that  between  a thing 
and  its  essence,  between  essences  and 
properties,  &c. 

Distin'guo.  In  the  schools,  an  expe- 
dient to  evade  an  argument. 

DisToma,  from  Sis  and  (rrou.ot,  a mouth ; 
the  name  given  by  Betz  to  a genus  of 
Entozoa  of  the  Parenchymic  order.  The 
species  are  numerous.  Several  inhabit 
the  hepatic  vessels  of  sheep  and  other 
ruminant  animals.  The  most  celebrated 
is  the  liver  fluke  ID.  hepatica). 

Distrac'tile.  In  botany,  a connective 
•which  divides  into  two  unequal  portions, 
one  of  which  supports  a cell,  and  the 
other  not. 

Distribution,  from  dis  and  tribuo,  to 
divide.  In  printing,  the  taking  down  of 
a form,  and  the  placing  of  the  letters  in 
their  proper  cells  in  the  cases. — In  logic, 
the  distinguishing  of  a whole  into  its 
several  parts. — In  architecture,  the  dispos- 
ing of  the  several  parts  of  a building  ac- 
cording to  some  plan. — Distributive  nouns 
are  words  which  serve  to  distribute  things 
*nto  several  orders,  as  each,  every,  either, 
&c. 

Distrin'gas.  In  law,  a writ  command- 
ing the  sheriff  or  other  officer  that  he 
distrain  for  taxes,  &c.,  or  for  his  appear- 
ance at  a certain  day. 

Dis'tvle,  Lat.  distylus;  having  two 
styles. 

Ditetrahe'dria,  a genus  of  crystals  in 
the  form  of  tetrahedral  prisms  with  dihe- 
dral summits.  Epithet  detitraliedral. 

Dithyram'bus,  from  SiBoectuQos,  one  of 
the  titles  of  Bacchus ; a hymn  in  honour 
of  Bacchus.  Hence  dithyrambic,  a poem 
in  wild  enthusiastic  strains. 

Di'tone,  from  Sis  and  rovos>  tone ; a 
musical  interval  comprising  two  tones. 
The  ratio  is  4 : 5. 

Ditri'glyfh.  In  architecture,  the  span 
between  two  triglyphs. 

Ditrihe'dria,  a genus  of  crystals  with 
six  sided  planes  {di  and  trihedria),  being 
formed  of  two  trigonal  pyramids  joined 
base  to  base  without  an  intermediate 
column.  Epithet  ditrihcdral. 

Diure'sis,  Siougritris-  The  excretion  of 
ur.ne.  Hence  diuretic  is  applied  to  any 
mttiicine  which  is  designed  to  augment 
the  flow  of  urine  from  the  kidneys. 


Diur'na,  a family  of  Lepidoptera,  com- 
prising the  genus  Papilio  of  Linmeus,  now 
divided  into  28  sub-genera.  These  but- 
terflies are  thus  named  because  they  fly 
during  the  day. 

Diur'nje,  a family  of  the  Accipitrine 
order  of  birds,  comprising  the  genera 
Vultur  and  Falco,  of  Linnaeus.  They  fly 
during  the  day,  whence  the  name . Also  a 
family  of  Lepidopterous  insects. 

Diur'nae,  from  diurnus,  daily;  the  di- 
urnal arch  is  the  arch  or  number  of  de- 
grees that  the  sun  or  other  heavenly 
body  describes  between  its  rising  and 
setting.  The  diurnal  motion  of  a heavenly 
body  is  the  number  of  degrees,  &c.  which 
it  moves  through  in  24  hours. 

Diva'n,  an  oriental  word  (Arabic, 
divan ) signifying  originally  a register  of 
names  and  accounts,  and  now  used  syno- 
nymously with  our  board  and  exchequer  ; 
a council  assembled ; a court  of  justice  ; 
a council  chamber.  It  also  signifies  a kind 
of  sofa. 

Diverg'ent,  diverging,  from  divergo,  to 
incline  from  a point ; tending  to  various 
parts  from  a point ; thus  divergent  rays 
are  those  which,  going  from  a point  of  the 
visible  object,  continually  depart  from 
each  other  in  proportion  as  they  are  re  - 
moved  from  the  object,  opposed  to  conver- 
gent. A concave  lens  renders  rays  diver- 
gent, and  a convex  one  renders  them 
convergent.  In  mathematics,  series  are  said 
to  be  divergent,  when  the  terms  become 
always  greater  as  the  series  is  continued, 
and  convergent  when  they  continually  be- 
come smaller.  In  geology, divergent  is  ap- 
plied when  branches  form  a right  angle 
with  the  stem.  In  botany,  when  describ- 
ing the  venation  of  leaves. 

Diversion,  from  diverto,  to  divert.  In 
military  tactics,  a movement  towards  an 
enemy’s  weak  point  to  draw  off  his  forces 
from  operations  in  another  quarter. 

DiyTdend  ( see  Division).  (I.)  The  pro- 
portion of  profits  which  the  members  of 
a society  or  public  company  receive  at 
stated  periods.  (2.)  The  payment  made 
to  creditors  out  of  a bankrupt’s  estate. 
(3.)  The  annual  interest  payable  upon 
the  national  debt;  the  order  by  which 
stockholders  receive  their  interest  is 
called  a dividend  warrant,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  interest  unreceived  are  termed 
unclaimed  dividends.  In  arithmetic,,  any 
number  to  be  divided  is  called  a divi- 
dend, and  the  successive  dividends  in  a 
process  of  “long  division”  are  called 
dividuals ; the  dividing  number  is  called 
the  divisor. 

Divina'tion,  from  divino,  to  foretel ; 
the  pretended  art  of  foretelling  future 
events.  The  Jews  were  fond  of  divina- 
tion, magic,  and  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.  The  heathen  philosophers  be- 
lieved in  divination,  and  divided  it  inK 
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two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial.  The 
first  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  a 
kind  of  inspiration,  the  second  by  cer- 
tain rites  and  observations,  as  sacrifices, 
flight  of  birds,  lots,  position  of  stars,  &c. 

Divine  Right  of  Rings,  the  absolute 
and  unqualified  claim  of  sovereigns  on  the 
obedience  of  the  people. 

Div'ing-bell,  a mechanical  contriv- 
ance by  which  persons  may  descend  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
remain  for  some  time  with  little  incon- 
venience. It  somewhat  resembles  a bar- 
rel without  a bottom,  or  a bell,  as  the 
name  implies,  and  is  usually  about  5 feet 
in  height  and  the  same  in  width,  in  the 
clear.  It  is  commonly  formed  of  very 
thick  cast  iron,  and  in  one  piece,  whereby 
it  is  perfectly  air  and  water-tight.  The 
weight  of  the  metal  causes  the  bell  to 
sink  readily,  and  its  substance  is  in  some 
measure  proof  against  accidents.  In  the 
top  an  opening  is  disposed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a supply  of  air,  and  thick  lenses 
are  also  fixed  in  the  upper  part  to  admit 
light.  The  divers  in  the  bell  are  supplied 
with  fresh  air  through  an  eduction  tube, 
by  means  of  a force-pump  worked  above. 
There  are  many  forms  of  this  apparatus, 
and  some  diving-bells  are  made  to  cover 
the  head  only.  The  general  use  of  div- 
ing-bells is  the  recovery  of  property  that 
has  been  sunk  in  wrecks,  clearing  ob- 
structions from  the  bottoms  of  harbours, 
rivers,  &c.,  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  piers  and  other  water- works. 

Div'ing-blad'oer,  a term  used  by  Bo- 
relli  for  a machine  which  he  contrived  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  diving-bell  in 
great  depths  of  water.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a diving-bell  for  the  head  only  of 
the  diver  The  bladder , as  it  is  called,  is 
made  of  brass  or  copper , and  abou  t two  feet 
in  diameter.  "Within  are  pipes,  by  means 
of  which  a circulation  of  air  is  kept  up. 

Divisibility,  that  property  of  bodies 
by  which  they  are  separable  into  parts, 
and  those  parts  into  others.  No  limit  is 
assigned  to  this  subdivision,  though  it 
seems  probable  that  at  some  term,  how- 
ever distant,  the  particles  may  lapse  into 
single  atoms  incapable  of  further  reso- 
lution. 

Divis'ion,  from  divido,  to  divide:  the 
act  of  separating  any  entire  bodies  into 
parts.  In  arithmetic,  one  of  the  four  fun- 
damental rules  by  which  we  find  how 
often  one  quantity  is  contained  in  another : 
it  is  called  simple  division  when  the  divi- 
dend and  divisor  are  abstract  numbers, 
and  compound  division,  when  the  dividend 
is  concrete.  The  terms  of  a division  are 
the  divisor,  the  dividend,  and  the  quotient. 
In  music,  the  distinguishing  of  the  octave 
into  a number  of  less  intervals,  as  qua- 
vers. The  fourth  and  fifth  divide  the  oc- 
tave perfectly  though  differently;  when 


the  fifth  is  below,  and  serves  as  a bass  to 
the  fourth,  the  division  is  harmonical ; 
but  when  the  fourth  is  below  it  is  arith- 
metical. In  logic,  the  explication  of  a 
complex  idea  by  enumeration  of  simple 
ideas  whereof  it  is  composed,  is  called 
divisioti ; and  the  same  name  is  given  by 
rhetoricians  to  the  arrangement  of  a dis- 
course into  heads.  In  the  navy,  a select 
number  of  ships  in  a fleet  or  squadron  of 
men-of-war,  is  called  a division,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a particular  flag,  pen- 
dant, or  vane.  A part  of  an  army,  usu- 
ally two  brigades,  commanded  by  a 
major-general,  is  also  termed  a division  ; 
but  the  term  is  not  definite. 

Divi'sor.  In  arithmetic,  the  number  or 
quantity  by  which  a dividend  is  divided. 
When  the  same  number  divides  two  or 
more  numbers,  without  leaving  any  re- 
mainder, it  is  called  a common  divisor, 
and  if  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  such  divi- 
sors it  is  called  the  greatest  common  di- 
visor, or,  more  commonly,  the  greatest 
common  measure. 

Divor'ce,  Lat.  divortium,  a legal  sepa- 
ration of  husband  and  wife  either  a vin- 
cido  matrimonii,  which  is  a complete 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  bonds,  or  a 
mensa  et  thoro  (from  bed  and  board), 
whereby  the  parties  are  legally  sepa- 
rated, but  are  not  unmarried. 

D.M.,  an  abbreviation  of  Doctor  Med%- 
cince,  i.  e.  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Do.  In  music,  a syllable  used  by  the 
Italians  instead  of  vet. 

Do.vb,  a Persian  word  meaning  two' 
waters,  and  applied  in  geography  (In- 
dian! to  any  tract  of  country  included 
between  two  rivers. 

Dob'hash,  the  name  given  in  India  to 
a bilinguist,  or  one  who  speaks  two  lan- 
guages, now  synonymous  with  interpreter. 

Doce't.e,  from  ’hoxnv,  to  seem,  an  an- 
cient heretical  sect  who  considered  that 
Christ  only  acted  and  suffered  in  appear- 
ance. 

Docim'acy,  dozLfzournx,.  Trial  by  expe- 
riment. The  art  of  assaying  metals.  The 
art  by  which  the  nature  and  proportions 
of  an  ore  are  determined.  It  is  called 
sometimes  the  docimastic  art. 

Docima'sia,  Gr.  doxipcMcncc,  from  'boxi- 
/um^oo,  to  prove.  A probation  of  the 
ancient  Grecian  magistrates  and  persons 
employed  in  public  business  at  Athens,  by 
which  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  themselves  and  their  past  life 
before  certain  judges. 

Dock.  Said  to  be  from  5s xofjcat,  to  re- 
ceive, but  obviously  Teutonic  dock,  per- 
haps originally  from  dekhen,  to  cover  or 
protect.  In  navigation,  an  artificial  basin 
for  the  reception  of  ships.  Docks  are  of 
two  sorts,  wet  and  dry.  The  first  are  for 
the  reception  of  ships  at  all  states  of  the- 
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tide  ; dry  docks  are  so  called  from  their 
being  left  dry  when  the  tide  is  out.  There 
are  also  graving  or  repairing  docks,  for  the 
repairing  of  vessels ; import  docks  appro- 
priated for  ships  unloading  ; and  export 
docks  for  vessels  going  out.  In  America, 
the  spaces  between  wharves  are  called 
docks. 

Docx'et,  a piece,  from  dock,  to  clip.  1. 
In  laxo,  a small  piece  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment containing  the  heads  of  a writing ; 
a brief  in  writing  ; also  a subscription  at 
the  bottom  of  letters-patent  by  the  clerk 
of  the  dockets ; also  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  cases  in  a court.  Attorneys  keep 
docket-books  in  which  they  enter  judg- 
ments. To  strike  a docket,  is  a cant  phrase 
for  making  a man  bankrupt  by  process  of 

law. 2.  In  commerce,  a direction  tied 

to  goods ; a ticket. 

Doctor,  literally  a teacher.  One  who 
has  taken  the  highest  degree  in  the  facul- 
ties of  divinity,  law,  or  physic.  D.  of 
Divinity,  abbr.  D.D. ; D.  of  Laws,  abbr. 
LL.D. ; D.  of  Medicine,  M.D.  The  title 
is  either  conferred  publicly  with  certain 

ceremonies,  or  by  diploma. 2.  In  calico 

printing,  a thin  plate  of  steel  used  for 
scraping  the  colour  or  mordaunt  off  the 
copper-plates. 

Doctors’  Commons,  the  popular  name 
for  the  courts  and  offices  occupied  by  the 
“ College  of  Doctors  of  Law  exercent  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts.” 

Doc'trinaires,  a party  of  French  poli- 
ticians, supporters  of  a constitutional 
monarchy  ; the  philosophical  party. 

Dodec'agon,  from  SoxSaca,  twelve,  and 
yaivax,  an  angle.  A geometrical  figure  of 
twelve  sides  and  angles. 

Dodecagy'n  ia,  from  SojStzat,  twelve, 
and  yuvri,  a woman.  An  order  of  plants 
having  twelve  styles  or  pistils : the  house- 
leek. 

Dodecahe'dron,  from  Sa/Sixa.,  twelve, 
and  idgx,  a base.  A regular  solid  con- 
tained under  twelve  equal  and  regular 
pentagons,  or  having  twelve  equal  bases. 

Dodecahe'drae  Corun'dum,  a mineral. 
There  are  two  varieties;  the  Ceylanite, 
and  the  Spinel  Ruby.  General  name. 
Spinel. 

Dodecahe'drae  Gar'net,  a species  of 
garnet  of  which  there  are  ten  varieties ; 
the  Grossulaire,  Pyrenaite,  Colophonite, 
Precious  Garnet,  Topazolite,  Melanite, 
Allochroite,  Pyrope,  Essonite,  and  Com- 
mon Garnet. 

Dodecan'dria,  from  ScuSsxcc,  twelve,  and 
avjjg,  a man.  A class  of  plants  in  the 
sexual  system,  comprising  stich  as  have 
not  less  than  twelve,  nor  more  than  nine- 
teen stamens  on  each  flower.  Epithet 
dodccandrian. 

Dodecas'ttle.  In  architecture,  a build- 


ing having  twelve  columns  on  front  or 
flank. 

Do'drans  (Lat.).  A measure  equal  to 
about  nine  inches,  being  thespaee  between 
the  end  of  the  thumb  and  the  little  finger 
when  fully  extended.  It  is  about  equal  to 
the  palm. 

Dog.  A sort  of  iron  hook  or  bar,  with 
a sharp  fang  at  one  end,  so  formed  as  to 
be  easily  driven  into  a piece  of  timber,  to 
drag  it,  by  means  of  a rope,  out  of  the 
water  or  ship-board. 

Dog'-dats,  Lat.  dies  caniculares.  The 
days  between  the  24th  of  July  and  the 
24  til  of  August;  so  called  because  the  dog- 
star  (Sirixis) , during  this  period,  rises  with 
the  sun.  To  the  influence  of  this  star  the 
great  heat  of  these  days  was  ascribed. 

Doge,  formerly  the  title  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  republics  of  Tenice  and 
Genoa. 

Dog'ger,  a two-masted  Dutch  vessel, 
navigated  in  the  German  Ocean : princi- 
pally employed  in  fishing  on  the  Dogger 
Bank.  It  somewhat  resembles  a ketch. 

Dog'matists,  from  'boyuux,  a doctrine. 
A sect  of  ancient  physicians,  of  which 
Hippocrates  was  the  first.  They  laid  down 
definitions  and  divisions,  and  supposed 
principles  from  which  they  drew  conclu- 
sions, which  they  applied  to  particular 
diseases  : hence  they  were  also  called 
logici,  or  logicians,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  empyrici  and  methodici. 

Dog'-star,  Sirius  (q.  v.).  A star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Cams 
major. 

Dog-vane.  In  navigation,  a small,  light 
vane,  formed  of  a piece  of  packthread  and 
some  slices  of  cork,  stuck  full  of  feathers, 
placed  on  the  windward  side  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck, or  weather-gunwale,  to  assist 
in  steering  the  ship  in  a wind. 

Dog'watch,  among  seamen,  a watch  of 
two  hours. 

Doit,  the  old  Scottish  penny,  twelve 
of  which  made  a penny  sterling. 

Dolab'riform,  from  dolabra,  a hatchet, 
and  forma.  Hatchet-shaped.  Applied  to 
leaves  cylindrical  at  the  base,  and  having 
the  upper  part  dilated,  thick  on  one  edge, 
and  cutting  on  the  other. 

Dol'ce  (It.).  In  music,  a mark  which 
means  that  the  music  is  to  be  played 
softly  and  sweetly. 

Dolich'opus,  a’  genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects, family  Tanystoma.  Found  on  walls, 
trunks  of  trees,  &c.,  and  often  running  on 
the  surface  of  water.  Name  from 
long,  and  crovs,  a foot,  the  legs  being  very 
long  and  slender. 

Doe'ichos,  the  cowhage,  or  cow-itch 
plant.  A genus  of  numerous  species.  Via- 
delphia — Vecandria.  Name  from 
long,  in  reference  to  the  length  of  it* 
pods.  Several  species  are  used  as  food. 
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Dol'lar,  a silver  coin  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  value  100  cents.  Said  to  be 
named  from  Dole,  the  town  where  it  was 
first  made.  The  dollar  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a German  coin,  and  in 
that  country  the  name  is  still  given  to 
coins  of  different  values. 

Doll'man,  the  name  given  to  a long 
cassock  worn  by  the  Turks. 

Dolo'mite,  a variety  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone ; thus  named  after  M.  Dolomieu,  a 
French  geologist.  A white  variety  called 
D.  marble  was  used  by  ancient  sculptors 
in  their  finest  works.  The  Germans  call 
it  Zcchstein. 

Dom.  Lat.  dominus,  a lord.  A title  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  of  certain  monastic  orders. 

Dome,  from  rjo,UB;,  from  Siuco,  to  build. 
1 . In  architecture,  an  arched  roof  spring- 
ing from  a polygonal,  circular,  or  elliptic 
plan  ; when  the  base  is  circular  it  is  called 

a cupola. 2.  In  chemistry,  the  upper 

part  of  a reverberating  furnace,  resem- 
bling a hollow  hemisphere. 

Domes'day,  Doomsday-book,  a book  or 
record,  made  by  order  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, of  the  lands  of  England.  It  con- 
sists of  two  volumes,  a folio  and  a quarto, 
and  remains  in  the  Exchequer. 

Dom'ina,  dame,  a title  anciently  given 
W women,  who  in  their  own  right  of  in- 
heritance, held  a barony. 

Domin'ical  Letters,  called  also  Sunday 
letters ; the  letters,  A,B,C,D,  E,F,G, 
used  in  almanacs,  &e.,  to  denote  Sundays 
( dominions  dies),  throughout  the  year. 


Domin'icans,  called  also  Predicants  or 
Preaching  Friars;  an  order  of  Monks 
founded  by  St.  Dominic  of  Spain,  in  1215. 
The  object  of  their  institution  was  to 
preach  the  gospel,  convert  heretics,  defend 
the  faith,  and  propagate  Christianity.  In 
France  they  were  called  Jacobins  because 
their  first  convent  was  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jaques. 

Domiciliary,  pertaining  to  a domus  or 
private  residence,  as  a domicilary  visit, 
which  is  a legal  visit  to  a private  house 
for  the  purpose  of  searching  it. 

Dom'ifying,  from  domus,  a house,  and 
facio,  to  make  ; a term  used  in  astrology, 
for  the  distribution  of  the  heavens  into 
twelve  houses,  in  order  to  erect  a theme 
or  horoscope  by  means  of  the  six  great 
circles,  called  circles  of  position. 

Dom'inant,  from  dominus,  a master; 
predominant.  In  music,  of  the  three  notes 
essential  to  the  tone,  the  dominant  is  that 
which  is  a fifth  from  the  tonic.  A domi- 
nant,^ or  sensible  chord,  is  that  which  is 
practised  on  the  dominant  of  the  tone, 
and  which  introduces  a perfect  cadence. 

Domin'ion,  Lat.  dominium,  supreme 
authority.  Dominium  plenum  is  when 
the  property  is  united  with  the  posses- 


sion ; dominium  nudum,  when  there  is 
property  without  possession.  Directum 
dominium  is  the  right  of  dominion ; 
dominium  utile  is  the  profit  arising  from 
it.  The  wife  retains  the  dominium  direc- 
tum of  her  jointure,  but  the  dominium  ut  ile 
passes  to  the  husband. 

Dom'ino.  1.  A dress  formerly  worn  by 
ecclesiastics  in  winter,  serving  to  protect 

the  face  and  head  from  the  weather. 

2.  A masquerade-dress  worn  by  gentlemen 
and  ladies : it  consists  of  a long  silk  man- 
tle with  cap  and  wide  sleeves. 

Dom'inoes,  a game  played  with  28 
pieces  of  ivory  or  bone  variously  dotted 
after  the  maimer  of  dice  ; these  are  some- 
times called  cards,  but  commonly  dom- 
inoes. 

Dom'inus  (Latin),  a master.  1.  In 
civil  law,  one  who  possesses  anything  by 

right. 2.  In  feudal  laic,  one  who  grants 

part  of  his  estate  in  fee  to  be  enjoyed  by 
another. 

Dom'o-Reparan'do,  a writ  which  lies 
for  a person  against  his  neighbour,  whose 
house  he  fears  will  fall  to  the  damage  of 
his  own. 

Don,  the  Spanish  title  for  a gentleman, 
answering  to  Dom  or  dominus,  lord. 

Don'atists,  a sect  of  Christians  in  Africa, 
named  from  their  founder  Donatus. 

Don'ative,  from  dono,  to  give.  In  canon 
law,  a benefice  given  by  the  patron  to  a 
priest  without  presentation  to  the  ordi- 
nary, and  without  institution  or  induc- 
tion. Among  the  Romans  a donativum 
was  a gift  made  by  the  soldiers,  as  con- 
giarium  was  one  made  by  the  people. 

Don'jon,  Dongeon  (Nor.  Fr.  for  dun- 
geon), in  fortification,  a strong  tower  or 
redoubt  of  a fortress,  into  which  the  garri- 
son may  retreat,  in  case  of  necessity. 

Dooks,  in  Scotland,  flat  pieces  of  wood 
inserted  in  walls ; called  in  England 
wooden  bricks. 

Door.  Doors  intended  to  present  an  even 
surface  when  closed  are  called  jib-doors, 
or  flush-doors.  The  three  horizontal 
pieces  mortised  into  the  upright  sides  of 
the  door,  are  called  the  top,  the  bottom, 
and  the  lock-rails,  and  if  a fourth  occur 
under  the  top-rail,  it  is  called  the  frieze- 
rail;  the  side  pieces  are  called  stiles,  and 
the  two  intermediate  pieces  are  meeting- 
stiles  ; the  intermediate  pieces  between 
the  stiles  are  munions.  The  door-frame 
or  case  is  the  wooden  frame  enclosing  a 
door. 

Dora'do  (Span.),  gilt,  a southern  constel- 
lation sometimes  called  the  Sword-fish. 

Dor'ema,  a genus  of  plants.  Petandria 
— Digynia.  Name  from  Swt’Yifx.oe.,  a gift. 
A Persian  species  yields  the  gum  ammo- 
niacum  of  the  shops. 

Dor'ic,  from  Doris  in  Greece ; pertain- 
ing to  Doris  or  the  Dorians,  as  the  Doric 
dialect.  The  doric  order  of  architec- 
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ture  is  that  peculiar  shape  of  a column 
and  its  entablature  originally  formed  in 
imitation  of  a wooden  fabric,  supported 
with  fluted  posts  or  the  trunks  of  trees, 
lu  the  most  ancient  specimens  the  distin- 
guishing character  is  the  absence  of  base. 
Tbe  order  is  characterised  by  strength 
and  simplicity,  and  is  appropriately  used 
in  the  gates  of  cities  and  citadels,  out- 
side of  churches,  &c.  The  doriemode  was 
the  first  of  the  musical  modes  of  the  an- 
cients. Its  character  is  severe,  tempered 
with  gravity  and  joy. 

Dormant,  is  applied,  in  heraldry,  to  an 
animal  when  in  a sleeping  posture ; and 
in  commerce,  to  a partner  in  a concern 
when  he  takes  no  share  of  the  business. 

Dok'mer,  Dor'mant-window.  The  attic 
stories  of  houses  were  in  former  times 
get  crally  occupied  by  sleeping-rooms, 
and  the  windows  opened  on  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  roof;  on  this  account  the 
rooms  were  called  dormitories,  and  the 
application  of  dormant  was  applied  to  the 
windows  of  these  apartments. 

Dor'noch,  a species  of  figured  linen  of 
a stout  fabric ; it  takes  its  name  from 
Dornoch,  a town  in  Scotland,  where  it 
was  first  manufactured  for  table-cloths. 

Dorsal,  Lat.  dorsalis,  belonging  to  the 
back  ( dorsum ) ; as  dorsal  Jins,  dorsal 
nerves,  &e. 

Dorsibran'chiata,  from  dorsum  and 
hranchus ; an  order  of  articulate  animals : 
class  annulata.  The  branchiae  resemble 
trees,  tufts,  laminae  or  tubercles,  in  -which 
the  vessels  ramify  and  are  placed  on  the 
middle  of  the  body,  the  dorsum.  They 
mostly  inhabit  mud  or  swim  in  the  ocean. 

Dorsif'erocs,  from  dorsum  and  fero,  j 

Dorsip'arous,  from  dorsum  and  par io,  ) 
Back- bearing:  applied  to  plants  which 
have  no  stems  and  bear  their  seeds  on  the 
hack  of  their  leaves.  The  fern  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Dor'sum  (Lat.),  the  back.  In  conchology, 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sheil, 
the  aperture  being  downwards. — In  phy- 
sical geography , the  ridge  of  a hill. 

Dort,  Synod  of.  An  assembly  of  Pro- 
testant divines  convoked  at  Dort  in  1618- 
19,  by  the  states-general. 

Do'ry,  John,  corrupted  from  Fr .jaune 
dorie ; a fish,  the  zeus  faber. 

Dosi'theans.  A religious  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

Dos'sil,  from  Fr.  dossier,  a bundle.  In 
surgery,  a pledget  or  piece  of  lint  made 
into  a cylindrical  form. 

Dothinen'terites,  from  So6/r,v,  aboil, 
and  ivTi^ov,  an  intestine ; an  enlargement 
ofPeyer’s  and  Brunner’s  glands,  regarded 
by  Bretonneau  as  the  cause  of  those  symp- 
toms which  constitute  typhus  and  several 
other  kinds  of  fevers 


Doeble-acting  Inclined  Plane.  Upon 
railways,  &c.,  an  inclined  plane  worked 
by  the  gravity  of  the  load  conveyed  : the 
loaded  waggons  descending  being  made 
to  pull  up  the  empty  ones  by  means  of  a 
rope  passing  round  a pully  or  drawn  at 
the  top  of  the  plane. 

Double-banked,  the  situation  of  the 
oars  of  a boat  when  two  opposite  ones  are 
managed  by  rowers  seated  on  the  same 
bench  or  thwart ; the  oars  are  also  said  to 
be  double-banked  when  there  are  two  men 
labouring  upon  each  oar. 

Double-bass.  See  Contrabasso. 

Double-cast,  a teim  used  by  farmers 
for  that  method  of  sowing  which  does 
not  dispense  the  requisite  quantity  of  seed 
at  once,  but  requires  to  be  gone  over 
twice. 

Double-octave.  In  music,  an  interval 
of  two  octaves ; a fifteenth. 

Double-plea.  In  law,  a plea  in  which 
two  matters  are  alleged  to  bar  an  action. 

Double -quarrel.  In  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, a complaint  of  a clerk  to  the  arch- 
bishop against  an  inferior  ordinary  for 
delay  of  justice. 

Double-railed  Inclined  Plane.  An 
inclined  plane  having  a double  line  of 
rails  upon  it. 

Doub'let.  Among  lapidaries,  a coun  - 
terfeit  stone  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
crystal  with  a colour  between  them,  so 
that  it  may  have  the  appearance  of  a 
naturally  coloured  gem. 

Doub'ling.  1.  In  the  military  art,  put- 
ting two  files  or  ranks  of  soldiers  into  one. 

2.  Doubling  upon  is  a phrase  used  by 

naval  tacticians  for  enclosing  a part  of 
the  enemy’s  fleet  so  as  to  cannonade  it 

from  two  sides. 3.  Doubling  a Cape  is 

to  sail  round  or  pass  beyond  it 

Doublo'on  (properly  doblon),  a Spanish 
and  Portuguese  coin,  value  two  pistoles. 

Douche.  In  baths,  a current  of  water 
directed  to  some  particular  part  of  the 
body. 

Douci'ne  (Fr.),  a moulding  concave 
above  and  convex  below,  serving  as  a 
cymatium  to  a delicate  cornice. 

Dove-tail.  In  carpentry,  a method  of 
fastening  boards  together  by  letting  one 
piece  into  another  in  the  form  of  a dove ’9 
tail  spread,  or  of  a wedge  reversed. 

Dow'ager,  properly  a widow  who  en- 
joys a doiccr,  but  now  generally  confined 
as  the  title  of  the  widows  of  princes  and 
nobility,  as  the  Queen  Dowager. 

Dow'al,  a round  dowal,  or  coak,  is  the 
piece  of  timber  to  which  the  felloes  of  a 
carriage  wheel  are  united. 

Down.  1.  Germ,  dunen:  the  fine  fea- 
thers from  the  breasts  of  several  birds, 
particularly  those  of  the  duck  kind,  and 
especially  the  eider-duck.  This  bird  plucks 
it  from  its  breast  to  line  its  nest:  thi» 
taken  from  the  nest  is  called  lire  down 
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and  is  most  valued.  Also,  the  fine  feathery 
substance  by  which  seeds  of  plants  are 
conveyed  to  a distance  by  the  wind,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  dandelion  and  thistle. 
2.  Sax.  dun,  a hill.  Downs  are  eleva- 
tions of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and 
formed  along  its  coasts,  and  serving  as  a 
barrier.  The  Dotcns  is  a famous  roadstead 
on  the  coast  of  Kent. 

Down'-haul.  In  a ship,  a rope  passing 
up  along  a stay  through  the  cringles  of 
the  stay-sails  or  jib,  and  made  fast  to  the 
upper  corner  of  the  sail,  to  pull  it  down 
when  shortening  sail.  The  down-haul 
tackles  are  a complication  of  tackles  em- 
ployed to  pull  down  the  main  or  fore- 
yard in  a tempest,  in  order  to  reef  the  sail. 

Drab'ler.  In  sloops  and  schooners,  an 
additional  part  of  a sail  sometimes  laced 
to  the  bottom  of  a bonnet  or  square-  sail. 
It  is  the  same  to  a bonnet  as  a bonnet  is 
to  a course. 

Drabs.  In  salt-works,  wooden  boxes  in 
which  the  salt  is  put  when  taken  out  of 
the  pans. 

Drachm,  Drachma,  1.  An 

ancient  Grecian  coin  value  7l d. 2.  The 

eighth  part  of  an  ounce : now  contracted 
to  dram. 

Dra'co,  hoaxani,  a dragon.  1.  A genus 
of  Saurians  belonging  to  the  East  Indies. 

2.  A constellation  of  the  northern 

hemisphere,  representing  the  monster 
which  watched  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 

perides. 3.  A luminous  exhalation 

common'  in  marshy  and  cold  countries : 
called  D.  volans. 

The  term  doctxwi  generally  designated 
a large  serpent.  Lucian  mentions  flying- 
dragons,  alluding  no  doubt  to  the  pre- 
tended flying  serpents  treated  of  by 
Herodotus.  Subsequently  dragons  are 
always  represented  as  having  wings. 

Dracun'culus,  a little  dragon.  (See 
Draco).  1.  In  botany,  a plant,  the  same  as 

Dracontium. 2.  A guinea- worm.  The 

dracunculi  are  small  worms  which  breed 
in  the  muscular  parts  of  the  arms  and 
legs  : common  among  the  natives  of 
Guinea. 

Drafts,  a game  played  on  a chequered 
board  like  the  chess-board : hence  called 
a draft-hoard. 

Drag,  from  Sax.  dragan,  to  draw.  1.  A 
machine  for  dredging  docks,  cleaning 
rivers,  &c.  See  Dredger. 2.  An  ap- 

paratus for  retarding  or  stopping  the 
rotation  of  one  or  more  of  the  wheels  of  a 
wheeled  carriage  in  descending  hills,  &c. 

Drag'acantb,  Dragant-oum,  a gum 
produced  chiefly  from  the  astragalus  verus, 
or  goat’s  horn,  a plant  common  to  the 
north  of  Persia:  more  commonly  written 
Tragacanth. 

Drag'-net,  a net  to  be  drawn  on  the 
bottom  of  a pond  or  river  to  take  fish. 


Drag'oman,  Drogman,  an  interpreter  , 
a term  in  general  use  in  the  Levant. 

Drag'on.  In  zoology,  a genus  of  Saurian 
reptiles.  See  also  Draco. 

Dragon-beam.  In  architecture,  a hori- 
zontal piece  of  timber  on  which  the  raft- 
ers of  a roof  pitch. 

Drag'on-fly,  a neuropterous  insect  of 
a light  and  graceful  figure,  beautiful  and 
variegated  colours,  and  large  wings,  re- 
sembling lustrous  gauze.  The  name  is 
common  to  all  the  species  of  the  Libellu- 
lse.  See  Libellula. 

Dragonn'ades  (Fr.),  the  persecutions 
instituted  by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  succes- 
sors against  the  French  Protestants. 

Drag'on’s  Blood  (sanguis  draconis) ; a 
vegetable  balsam  of  a dark  red  colour,  im- 
ported in  small  balls  of  the  size  of  a pigeon ’s 
egg,  but  sometimes  in  rods  and  cakes, 
from  India,  Africa,  and  South  America,  as 
the  produce  of  several  trees : that  in  tears 
from  the  Draccena  draco,  that  in  sticks  from 
the  Pterocarpus  draco,  that  in  cakes  from 
the  fruit  of  the  Calamus  draco.  The  gum 
is  now  only  used  as  an  ingredient  in  var- 
nishes and  dentifrices. 

Drag'on’s- head  and  Dragon’s-tail, 
terms  used  in  astronomy  to  denote  the 
nodes  of  the  moon  and  planets,  or  the  two 
points  in  which  the  ecliptic  is  intersected 
by  their  orbits : more  particularly  applied 
to  the  moon’s  nodes.  It  is  about  these 
points  that  all  eclipses  happen.  Sec  Node. 

Dragoons.  A species  of  cavalry  trained 
to  act  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback  as 
emergency  requires. 

Drain'ing  Tiles,  hollow  tiles  employed 
in  the  formation  of  drains,  and  often  em- 
ployed in  embankments  to  carry  off  the 
water  into  the  side  drains. 

Dra'pery.  In  sculpture  and  painting, 
the  representation  of  the  clothing  of  hu 
man  figures,  also  tapestry,  curtains,  &c. 

Draught  (see  Draft).  1.  In  mechanics, 
the  power  or  force  required  to  put  any 
machine  in  motion,  as  a coach,  horse 
mill,  &c. 2.  The  depth  of  water  neces- 
sary to  float  a vessel. 3.  In  masonry, 

the  chisel-dressing  at  the  angles  of  stones, 
made  to  guide  in  levelling  the  several 
surfaces. 4.  In  trade,  a small  allow- 

ance on  goods  sold  by  weight,  made  by 
the  wholesale  merchant  to  the  buyer, 
that  the  weight  may  hold  when  the  goods 
are  again  weighed  in  retail : called  also 
cloff  or  clough.  The  same  name  is  given 
to  an  allowance  made  at  the  custom- 
house on  excisable  goods. 

Draught'- compasses,  compasses  with 
moveable  points,  used  for  drawing  the 
finer  lines  in  mechanical  drawings,  as 
plans,  &c. 

Draught'-hooks,  large  hooks  of  iron 
fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a gun-carriage  for 
the  convenience  of  drawing  it  backwards 
or  forwards. 
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Draw'back.  In  commerce,  the  remitting 
or  paying  back  of  duties  previously  paid 
on  a commodity  on  its  being  exported. 

Draw'-bore  Pin,  a joiner’s  tool,  of  a 
solid  piece  of  steel  tapered  from  the  han- 
dle, and  used  to  enlarge  the  pin-holes 
•which  are  to  secure  a mortise. 

Draw'-bridge,  or  Leap-bridge,  a sort 
of  bridge  thrown  across  canals,  &c.,  and 
so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
raised  and  let  down  at  pleasure.  They 
are  now  nearly  superseded  by  swing  or 
swivel  bridges. 

Draw'-link.  The  draw-link  for  rail- 
way carriages  is  a contrivance  for  securing 
the  several  carriages  of  a train  together. 

Dredge,  a sort  of  drag  for  catching 
oysters  in  deep  water. 

Dredg'er,  called  also  a.  ballast  lighter; 
a sort  of  open  barge  employed  in  removing 
sand,  silt,  or  the  like,  from  the  beds  of 
rivers,  harbours,  docks,  &c.  The  materials 
are  lifted  by  a sort  of  scooping  apparatus, 
and  thrown  into  the  barge  moored  beside 
it,  or  to  which  it  is  often  attached.  Most 
dredging  machines  are  now  worked  by 
means  of  steam-engines,  the  scoops  being 
attached  together,  and  in  the  manner  of 
the  piston-plates  of  a chain  pump,  so  that 
a perpetual  action  is  kept  up. 

Dressing.  1.  In  flax-mills,  the  whole 
process  of  preparing  the  material  for  the 

spinner. 2.  In  foundries,  the  cleaning 

of  the  castings  after  being  taken  from  the 

moulds. 3.  In  the  manige,  the  cleaning 

and  trimming  of  a horse. 4.  In  hus- 
bandry, manure  laid  on  the  surface. 

6.  In  architecture,  mouldings  round  doors, 

windows,  and  the  like. 6.  The  term  is 

applied  to  starch  and  other  articles  used 
in  preparing  or  stiffening  silk,  linen,  or 
other  fabrics. 

Drift.  1.  In  navigation,  the  angle 
which  the  line  of  a ship’s  motion  makes 
with  the  nearest  meridian,  when  she 
drives  with  her  side  to  the  wind  and 
waves,  and  is  not  governed  by  the  helm  ; 
also  the  distance  which  she  drives  on  that 
line.  The  drift  of  a current  is  its  angle 

and  velocity. 2.  In  mining,  &c.,  a square 

horizontal  passage  between  the  shifts  or 
turns,  or  between  shaft  and  shaft:  called 

also  driftway  and  heading. 3.  The  term 

drift  is  likewise  applied  to  arches  to 
express  the  impetus  of  the  arch  against 
the  piers. 

Drift-sail,  a sail  used  under  water, 
veered  out  right  a-head,  to  keep  the 
ship’s  head  right  upon  the  sea  in  a storm, 
and  to  hinder  her  driving  too  fast  in  a 
current. 

Drill.  1.  In  mechanics,  a small  steel 
instrument  used  for  boring  holes  in  hard 
substances  when  punches  cannot  be  con- 
veniently used:  holes  are  drilled  in  ivory, 
iron,  &c. , and  the  process  is  called  drilling. 
2.  In  husbandry,  when  ground  is 


channelled  by  the  plough  by  backing 
every  two  furrows  upon  each  other,  these 
channels  are  called  drills,  and  the  ground 
is  said  to  be  drilled.  Potatoes  are  planted 
in  drills,  but  the  term  drilling  is  generally 
applied  to  all  methods  of  putting  seeds 
into  the  ground  in  equi-distant  rows. 
Hence  an  excellent  machine  of  recent 
invention,  adapted  for  sowing  grain  in 
drills  or  rows,  is  named  the  drill-plough, 
or  drilling-machine. 

Drip.  In  architecture,  that  member  of 
a cornice  which  projects  beyond  the  other 
parts,  with  a form  adapted  to  throw  off 
the  water  by  small  portions,  or  drop  by 
drop ; called  also  the  Larmier. 

Drip'ping  Eaves,  the  terminating  pro- 
jections of  inclined  roofs  of  houses,  to 
which  there  are  no  gutters  for  carrying 
away  the  water,  which  therefore  falls 
into  the  street. 

Driv'ing.  In  nautical  language,  said  of 
a ship  when  the  anchor  does  not  hold  her 
fast,  but  allows  her  to  be  driven  away 
by  the  tide  or  Wind. — In  music,  driving 
notes  are  those  which  connect  the  last 
note  of  one  bar  with  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing bar,  so  as  to  make  only  one  note 
of  both. 

Droits  of  Admiralty,  the  perquisites 
resulting  chiefly  from  the  seizure  of  the 
property  of  an  enemy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a war,  and  attached  to  the  office 
of  lord-high-admiral. 

Drom'edary  , the  Arabian  camel  ( camelus 
dromedarius) , distinguished  from  the  Bac- 
trian  camel  by  having  a single  hunch  on 
the  middle  of  its  back.  This  name  is  from 
running,  in  allusion  to  the  swift- 
ness of  the  animal. 

Drone.  1.  The  male  of  the  honey-bee, 
smaller  than  the  queen-bee,  and  larger 

than  the  neuters  or  working-bees. 2. 

The  largest  tube  of  the  bagpipe,  which 
emits  one  continued  deep  note,  as  a bass 
to  the  air  or  tune  played  on  the  smaller 
pipes. 

Drop.  1.  A small  spherical  portion  of 
any  fluid.  The  spherical  form  is  the  re- 
sult of  corpuscular  attraction. 2.  A 

machine  for  lowering  coals  from  the 

staiths  of  railways  into  vessels  below. 

3.  The  part  of  a scaffold  on  which  the 
criminal  stands  to  be  executed,  and  which 
is  suddenly  dropped  after  the  cord  is  ad- 
justed.  4.  In  architecture,  a conical  or- 

nament, hanging  drop-like  in  the  cornice 
of  the  Doric  order,  below  the  mutules, 
and  on  the  architrave  under  the  triglyphs : 

six  drops  under  each. 5.  Some  liquid 

medicines  are  popularly  called  drops,  be- 
cause the  dose  is  regulated  by  pouring 
a certain  number  of  drops  from  the  lip  of 

the  phial  which  contains  it. 6.  To  drop 

astern  is,  in  seamen’s  language,  to  slacken 
the  speed  of  the  vessel  and  let  another 
pass  her. 
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Drop's?,  corrupted  from  hydropsy,  from 
water,  and  anj',  the  face;  a preter- 
natural collection  of  watery  fluid  in  the 
cellular  substances  of  the  body.  The  dis- 
ease has  different  names  according  to  its 
situation.  When  diffused  through  the 
cellular  membrane,  it  is  anasarca;  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  it  is  hydrocephalus  ; 
in  the  chest,  it  is  hydrothorax  ; in  the  ab- 
domen, it  is  ascites;  in  the  uterus,  hydro- 

metra;  and  in  the  scrotum,  hydrocele. 

2.  In  botany,  a disease  peculiar  to  succu- 
lent plants,  arising  from  an  excessive  ac- 
cumulation of  water  in  the  system. 

Dros'era,  the  Sun-dew,  a genus  of  per- 
ennial plants.  Pentandria — Pentagynia. 
Name  from  Sgoirog , de  w,  because  the  leaves 
are  beset  with  glands  resembling  dew- 
drops.  There  are  three  British  species. 

Drosom'eter,  from  bootro;,  dew,  and 
/uc-irgov,  measure.  An  instrument  con- 
trived to  measure  the  quantity  of  dew 
that  gathers  on  a body  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  open  air  during  the  night. 
It  consists  of  a balance,  one  end  of  which 
is  furnished  with  a receptacle  for  the 
dew,  and  the  other  end  is  loaded  with  a 
counterpoise  protected  from  it. 

Drove.  1.  In  husbandry,  a narrow 
channel  or  drain  much  used  in  the  irri- 
gation of  land. 2.  In  masonry,  an  epi- 

thet referring  to  a description  of  tooling 
on  the  faces  of  hard  stones.  Proved  ashler 
is  the  coarsest  of  hewn  stone  for  building. 
Proved  and  stripped  applies  to  a series  of 
grooves,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  cut 
with  a three-quarter  chisel,  leaving  a 
droved  space  between  each.  This  sort  of 
hewing  is  common  in  Scotland. 

Drug'get,  a coarse  but  slight  woollen 
fabric,  used  for  covering  carpets,  and  as 
an  article  of  clothing  by  females  of  the 
poorer  classes.  The  article  manufactured 
under  this  name  in  Scotland  has  usually 
the  warp  of  coarse  flax,  and  is  commonly 
striped  blue  and  white. 

Druids,  from  Welch  derw,  an  oak,  and 
gwyz,  knowledge.  The  priests  and  philo- 
sophers of  the  ancient  Britons  and  other 
Celtic  tribes.  They  sacrificed  under  the 
oak. 

Drum,  Ir.  druma.  1.  A martial  instru- 
ment of  music,  consisting  of  a hollow 
wooden  cylinder,  with  vellum  stretched 
over  the  ends,  to  be  beaten  with  sticks  by 

a drummer. 2.  In  mechanics,  a hollow 

cylinder  or  barrel  fixed  on  an  axle,  round 
which  ropes  or  bands  are  passed,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  motion  to  other 

parts  of  the  machine. 3.  In  architecture, 

the  bell-formed  part  of  the  Corinthian 

and  Composite  capitals. 4.  The  drum 

of  the  ear  is  called  technically  the  tympa- 
num (q.  v.l. 

Drupe,  Lat.  drupa,  a stone-fruit  formed 
of  a coriaceous  seed-vessel,  enclosed  in  a 


nut : from  drupce,  over-ripe  olives.  Fruits 
of  this  character  are  called  drupaceous: 
the  peach  and  apricot  are  examples. 

Druse  (’German),  a gland:  the  name 
given  to  a hollow  space  in  veins  of  ore 
generally  lined  with  crystals. 

Dm.  In  painting,  a term  applied  where 
the  outline  is  too  strongly  marked,  and 
the  colours  of  the  objects  do  not  unite 

with  those  around  them. In  sculpture, 

applied  to  a want  of  tenderness  in  the 
forms. 

Dry'ing  Oil.  Linseed  and  other  oils 
which  have  been  heated  -with  oxide  of 
lead. 

Dry-rot,  a term  used  to  denote  a rapid 
decay  of  timber  by  which  the  interior 
substance  is  converted  into  a dry  powder, 
which  issues  from  minute  circular  cavi- 
ties, resembling  the  borings  of  worms. 
Many  modes  have  from  time  to  time  been 
suggested  for  preventing  this  disease,  but 
none  have  as  yet  proved  completely  suc- 
cessful. 

Dry'-stove.  A glazed  structure  for  con- 
taining the  plants  of  dry  arid  climates. 

Du'alism.  Those  systems  of  philosophy 
which  refer  all  existence  to  two  ultimate 
principles. 

Dub'ber,  a leathern  vessel,  bottle,  or 
jar,  used  in  India  to  hold  oil,  ghee,  &c. 
Dubbers  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a quart  up 
to  a barrel. 

Dub'bing-out.  Used  by  plasterers  to 
signify  the  bringing  of  an  uneven  surface 
to  a plane  by  pieces  of  tile,  slate,  plaster, 
and  the  like. 

Du'cal,  from  duke.  The  ducal  coronet 
consists  of  a circlet  of  gold,  with  eight 
strawberry  or  parsley  leaves  of  equal 
height  about  the  rim. 

Duc'at,  from  duke.  A coin  in  several 
countries  of  Europe  struck  in  the  domi- 
nions of  a duke. 

Ducatoo'n,  from  ducat.  A silver  coin 
struck  chiefly  in  Holland  and  Flanders. 

Do'ces  Tecum  ( bring  with  thee).  A writ 
commanding  a person  to  appear  on  a cer- 
tain day  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  to 
bring  with  him  certain  writings  which 
the  Court  would  view. 

Duch'y  Court,  a court  of  the  Duchy 
Chamber  of  Lancaster,  held  at  West- 
minster. 

Ductilim'eter,  an  instrument  for  com- 
paring the  degrees  of  ductility  of  differ- 
ent metals. 

Ductil'ity,  from  ductilis,  a property 
of  some  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  &c.,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
may  be  elongated  or  drawn  into  wire.  It 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  malleability 
and  laminability  (q.  v.). 

Duet,  Ital.  duetto,  a piece  of  music 
composed  in  two  parts ; it  may  be  vocal 
or  instrumental. 

Du'gonq.  In  zoology,  the  lialicore  du- 
ll 2 
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gong,  called  also  sea-coio,  siren,  &c.,  in- 
habits the  Indian  ocean,  and  is  often  con- 
founded by  travellers  with  the  Manatus. 
See  IIalicose  and  Manatus. 

Duke,  from  dux.  In  Great  Britain 
Duke  is  the  highest  title  of  nobility  infe- 
rior to  prince,  but  in  some  countries  of  the 
continent  a duke  is  a sovereign  prince 
without  the  title  of  king.  In  Britain 
duke  is  a mere  title,  without  giving  any 
domain  or  jurisdiction  over  the  place 
whence  the  title  is  derived.  The  consort 
of  a duke  has  the  title  of  duchess. 

Dul'cimer,  Ital.  dolcimello,  from  dolce, 
sweet ; a musical  instrument  strung  with 
50  wires  stretched  over  a bridge  at  each 
end,  and  played  upon  by  striking  the  wires 
with  little  iron  rods. 

Ddmo'ss,  the  43d  natural  order  of 
plants  in  the  natural  system  of  Linnaeus. 
Name  from  dumus,  a bush,  because  tbe 
plants  are  chiefly  shrubs  or  low  bushy 
trees.  Ex.  the  elder. 

Du'mose,  Lat.  dumosus,  bushy,  applied 
to  plants  chiefly. 

Dote.  In  geology,  a low  hill  or  bank  of 
drifted  sand;  the  word  is  British,  dun,  an 
eminence. 

Du'nelm.  In  church  matters,  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Chris- 
tian name  being  usually  prefixed ; it  is  a 
contraction  of  Dunelmensis. 

Dung'ing.  In  calico  printing,  the  ap- 
plication of  a bath  of  cow-dung  diffused 
through,  hot  water  to  cotton  goods  in  a 
particular  stage  of  the  process. 

Dun'kers,  a Christian  sect  which  arose 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  1724. 

Dun'nage.  In  commercial  navigation, 
loose  wood,  as  pieces  of  timber,  boughs  of 
trees,  fagots,  &c.,  laid  in  the  bottom  and 
against  the  sides  of  a ship’s  hold,  either 
to  raise  the  cargo  when  she  is  loaded 
with  heavy  goods,  or  to  prevent  the  cargo 
from  being  damaged  in  the  event  of  her 
becoming  leaky. 

Dun'ning,  a method  of  curing  cod-fish 
bo  as  to  give  them  a particular  colour 
{dun)  and  quality,  practised  at  the  isle  of 
Shoals  in  New  Hampshire,  North  Ame- 
rica. The  cod  are  split,  slack-salted  and 
piled  for  two  or  three  months  in  a dark 
stove,  covered  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  with  salt,  hay,  or  eel-grass,  and 
pressed  with  some  weight.  They  are 
turned  over,  piled  again  in  the  same  dark 
stove,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main for  two  or  three  months  more,  when 
they  are  fit  for  use. 

Duodecimals,  from  duodecim,  twelve ; 
numbers  proceeding  in  a proportion  of 
twelves,  in  the  same  manner  as  decimals 
proceed  in  a proportion  of  tens.  This  no- 
tation is  commonly  employed  by  artifi- 
cers in  casting  up  the  contents  of  their 
work,  dimensions  being  commonly  stated 
in  feet,  inches,  and  twelfths ; and  from 


the  manner  of  performing  the  operations 
the  process  is  called  cross  nndtiplicalxon 

Duodecimo,  Lat.  from  duodecim,  twelve; 
having  twelve  leaves  to  a sheet;  the 
name  given  to  a book  in  which  the  sheets 
are  each  folded  into  twelve  leaves,  written 
12mo. 

Duoden'ary  Arithmetic,  that  in  which 
the  local  value  of  the  figures  increases  in  a 
twelve-fold  proportion  ( duodeni , twelve), 
instead  of  in  a ten-fold  proportion,  as  in 
the  denary  arithmetic.  Thus  in  the  duo- 
denary scale  1111  expresses  12*  12“  -+- 

12  4-  1 = 1885  in  the  denary  or  common 
scale. 

Duode'num,  Lat.  from  duodeni,  twelve; 
the  name  given  by  anatomists  to  the.first 
portion  of  the  small  intestines,  supposed 
anciently,  when  anatomy  was  restricted 
to  the  dissection  of  brutes,  not  to  exceed 
the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers. 

Du'fion,  a double  cocoon  formed  by  two 
or  more  silkworms. 

Du'fle,  Lat.  duplus,  double.  Duple  ratio 
is  that  of  2 to  1 ; sub-duple  ratio  is  the  re- 
verse, or  that  of  1 to  2. 

Du'plex,  Lat.  from  duo  and  plico,  to 
fold;  double  or  two-fold;  applied  to 
leaves,  petals,  &c.  of  plants. 

Du'plicate,  Lat.  duplicatus,  doubled; 
applied,  1.  In  botany,  to  flowers  which 
have  two  rows  of  petals. 2.  In  arith- 

metic, both  proportion  or  ratio  of  squares, 
thus  the  duplicate  ratio  of  a to  b is  the 
ratio  a a to  6 b,  or  of  the  square  of  a to  the 

square  of  b. 3.  A duplicate  is  a copy  of 

some  writing,  deed,  or  account. 

Du'ra  Ma'ter.  In  anatomy,  the  tough 
sero-fibrous  membrane  which  invests  the 
brain  externally  to  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane: thus  named  from  being  hard 
(durus)  compared  with  the  pia  mater 
(q.  v.).  It  is  sometimes  called  the  derma- 
toid  membrane. 

Dura'men  (Lat.)  The  fnlly  formed 
central  layers  of  the  wood  of  exogenous 
trees,  commonly  known  as  heart-wood. 

Dcran'te.  in  law,  during,  as  durante 
beneplacito,  during  pleasure  ; durante 
vita,  during  life ; durante  minors  estate, 
during  minority. 

Du'rate.  In  music,  a term  applied  to 
whatever  offends  the  ear  by  its  effect. 

Dur'bar,  a Persian  word  used  in  India 
for  a court,  where  a sovereign  or  viceroy 
gives  audience. 

Dore’ss  (Norm,  duresse,  from  rfur,hard), 
literally,  hardship.  In  law,  duress  is  of 
two  kinds,  duress  of  imprisonment,  which 
is  illegal  restraint  of  personal  liberty ; 
and  duress  by  menace  or  threat,  in  which 
the  person  is  threatened  with  personal 
violence  unless  he  perform  some  deed,  as 
signing  of  a bond. 

Dutch'-drops,  a preparation  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  tincture  of  guaic,  nitric  ether, 
and  oils  of  amber  and  cloves.  The  balsam 
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of  oirpenune  is  also  sold  under  this 
name. 

Dutch'-gold,  an  alloy  of  11  copper  and 
2 zinc  rolled  into  sheets;  hence  frequently 
called  dutch-foil.  It  is  manufactured 
chiefly  at  the  brass  works  of  Hegermttlil. 

Dutch  School,  lnpainting ; this  school, 
generally  speaking,  is  founded  on  a 
faithful  representation  of  nature,  without 
attention  to  selection  or  refinement. 

Duty,  from  due.  1.  In  commerce,  any 

tax  or  excise. 2.  Among  engineers,  the 

work  which  a machine  actually  does, 
measured  by  the  weight  raised  and  the 
space  through  which  it  is  raised  conj  ointly. 

Duu'mviri,  j Among  the  Romans, 

Duu'mvirate.  J magistrates,  commis- 
sioners, and  other  public  officers  were  col- 
lectively called  duumviri ; and  as  two  were 
usually  associated  in  the  same  function, 
the  office  or  government  of  the  two  thus 
connected  was  termed  a duumvirate. 

D -Valve,  or  D Slide-valve.  In  steam- 
engines,  a valve  employed  for  opening 
and  shutting  the  communications  with 
the  steam  cylinder,  particularly  in  loco- 
motive engines:  nam«l  from  its  shape. 

Dwarf- trees.  These  may  he  produced 
in  three  ways : by  grafting  on  dwarf  slow- 
growing  stocks  ; by  planting  in  pots  of  small 
•sise  filled  with  poor  soil ; and  by  cutting  off 
part  of  the  tap  and  other  roots. 

Dwarf-walls,  those  about  courts,  on 
which  are  iron  rails ; but  low  walls  in 
general  receive  this  name. 

Dy'adic  Arithmetic,  is  that  in  which 
only  two  characters,  1 and  0,  are  used; 
more  commonly  called  binary  arithmetic. 
Dyadic  from  5 vas,  two. 

Dte.  In  architecture,  any  square  body, 
as  the  trunk  of  a pedestal. 

Dvnam'eter,  [hvva.fJ.iS,  power,  fxe- 
Tpe&),  to  measure,)  an  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  magnifying  power  of  telescopes. 

Dyn'amics,  from  dwafll  5,  power; 
the  science  of  moving  powers,  or  the  action 
of  forces  not  in  equilibria.  As  a branch 
of  mechanics,  it  treats  of  bodies  in  motion. 

Dynamite,  a nitro-glycerine  compound 
first  prepared  by  Nobel  by  mixing  nitro- 
glycerine with  one  third  of  its  weight  of 
porous  or  infusorial  silica.  Other  Dynamites 
have  since  been  prepared  by  substituting 
for  silica,  chalk  and  sawdust  in  varying  pro- 
portions, or  other  substances,  according  to  the 
explosive  power  required. 

Dynamom'eter  (see  Dynamf.ter)  : a 

machine  for  estimating  the  amount  of  force 
required  to  draw  carriages,  boats,  &c. 

Dyn'asty,  SwaaTTfS,  a lord;  a race 
cr  family  of  sovereigns  in  succession. 

Dys'entery,  Lat.  dysenteria,  Si IS, 
had,  £nd  cut epa.  the  bowels;  bloody 
.flux,  a disease  known  by  contagious  fever, 
frequent  griping  stools,  &c.  It  is  epidemical. 


Dys'odile,  from  dturdiSr,?,  fetid;  a min- 
eral of  a greenish  colour  found  near  Syra- 
cuse. It  burns  like  coal,  but  gives  out 
during  combustion  a most  intolerable 
foetor. 

Dys'ury,  Lat  dysuria,  badly,  and 
ov^cv,  urine  ; difficulty  in  discharging  the 
urine. 

Dytis'cus,  a numerous  genus  of  aquatic 
coleopterous  insects,  known  popularly  as 
water-beetles. 

E. 

35,  the  second  vowel  and  the  fifth  letter 
of  the  English  alphabet.  As  a numeral, 
it  stands  for  250. — In  music,  it  denotes  the 
tone  e-la-mi. — In  the  calendar,  it  is  the 
fifth  of  the  dominical  letters. — In  charts, 
&c.,  it  distinguishes  the  easterly  points. 

Ea'gle.  1.  In  ornithology  [see  Aquila). 
2.  In  astronomy,  a northern  constella- 
tion having  its  right  wing  contiguous  to 

the  equinoctial. 3.  A gold  coin  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  value  10  dol- 
lars.  4.  In  architecture,  the  frontispiece 

or  pediment  of  a Grecian  temple. 5.  In 

history,  the  symbol  of  royalty. 6.  In 

heraldry,  a bearing  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, particularly  assumed  by  sovereigns 
as  the  emblem  of  empire. 

Ea'gle-stones,  cetites ; a variety  of  ar- 
gillaceous iron  ore  of  a nodular  form, 
and  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a walnut 
to  that  of  a man’s  head,  and  containing  a 
sort  of  loose  kernel.  It  obtained  this 
name  from  a supposition  that  the  eagle 
carried  them  to  her  nest  to  facilitate  the 
laying  of  her  eggs. 

Ea'glet.  In  heraldry,  when  there  are 
several  eagles  on  the  same  escutcheon 
they  are  termed  eaglets. 

Ear.  1.  In  anatomy,  auris ; the  organ 
of  hearing,  consisting  of  the  outer-ear  or 
concha,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the 
drum  or  tympanum,  like  the  skin  of  a 
drum,  and  beneath  the  drum  is  a cavity 

terminated  by  the  eustachian  tube. 2. 

In  music,  the  internal  sense  by  which  we 

perceive  and  judge  of  harmony. 3.  In 

husbandry,  that  part  of  certain  plants 
( gramineous ) which  contains  the  flower 
and  seed,  as  an  ear  of  barley. 

Ear'ings.  In  ships,  certain  small  ropes 
employed  to  fasten  the  upper  corners  of  a 
sail  to  its  respective  yard. 

Earl,  a title  borrowed  from  the  Danes, 
carlamh,  noble.  An  earl  is  next  below  a 
marquis  and  above  a viscount.  He  had 
formerly  the  government  of  a shire,  and 
was  called  a shireman.  After  the  conquest, 
earls  were  for  some  time  called  counts, 
and  from  them  shires  have  taken  the 
name  of  counties,  and  their  wives  at  the 
present  time  are  titled  countesses.  The 
title  is  now  totally  unconnected  with 
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territorial  jurisdiction.  The  coronet  has 
eight  pyramidal  points  Upped  with  pearls, 
placed  alternately  with  as  many  straw- 
berry leaves,  lower  than  the  pearls. 

Earl-marshal  (of  England) , the  eighth 
great  officer  of  state,  who  has  the  super- 
intendence of  military  solemnities.  The 
office  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
Howards. 

Ear'nest,  Scot,  carles.  In  commercial 
law,  a sum  of  money  advanced  by  the 
buyer  of  goods,  in  order  to  bind  the  seller 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  In  Scot- 
land servants  are  earlecl  when  they  are 
engaged,  and  the  common  earles-penny  is 
one  shilling. 

Earth.  1.  In  astronomy,  the  planet  we 
inhabit,  the  third  in  order  from  the  sun, 

marked  by  the  character  2.  In 

chemistry,  the  term  earth  was  till  recently 
employed  to  denote  a simple  elementary 
substance,  which  was  neither  inflammable 
nor  metallic ; but  modern  science  has  de- 
monstrated that  what  were  formerly 
termed  primitive  earths  are  metallic  ox- 
ides. These  are  silica , alumina,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, zirconia,  glucina,  yttria,  baryta, 
strontia,  and  thorina.  Almost  the  whole 
crust  of  the  globe  is  composed  of  the  first 
three. 3.  In  agriculture,  earths  are  dis- 

tinguished from  soils  by  their  being  with- 
out organised  matter. 

Earth'quake,  a shock,  concussion,  or 
vibration  of  a tract  or  district  of  country , 
usually  accompanied  by  subterranean 
noises,  and  spreading  ruin  widely  around. 
They  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  the 
same  class  of  agencies  as  volcanoes,  or 
rather,  it  may  be  said,  they  are  volcanic 
irruptions  diffused.  See  Yolcano. 

Earth-work.  In  engineering , a term 
applied  to  cuttings,  embankments,  &c. 

Ear'-trumpet,  an  instrument  used  by 
persons  partially  deaf,  to  strengthen  the 
sensation  of  sound,  by  conducting  it 
through  a funnel-shaped  tube  directly 
into  the  ear.  The  ear-trumpet  is  some- 
times made  large,  to  be  put  to  the  ear  as 
occasion  requires ; but  the  more  advan- 
tageous instrument  of  this  sort  is  made 
to  fit  into  the  ear,  and  to  lead  the  sound 
directly  upon  the  tympanum. 

Ea'sel,  the  frame  on  which  painters 
place  their  canvas.  Hence,  easel-picces 
are  those  smaller  pictures  painted  on  the 
easel,  as  contradistinguished  from  large 
paintings  on  walls,  &c. 

Ea'sement.  In  law,  any  privilege  which 
one  man  has  of  another  without  profit, 
is  a way  through  his  lands. 

Ease  Off,  Ease  Awav,  in  nautical 
language,  is  the  order  to  slacken  a rope 
gradually. 

Ease  the  Ship,  the  command  given  to 
the  steersman  to  put  the  helm  close  to 
the  iee-side,  or  hard-a-lee. 


Ea'sterling,  a coin  struck  nv  h-coh rq 
II.,  and  supposed  to  have  given  rl.*-  -o 
the  term  sterling,  as  applied  to  Bng^.h 
money. 

East  India  Compant.  A famous  joint- 
stock  association,  originally  established 
to  carry  on  the  trade  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Ea'sy,  the  sea  term  for  a ship  moving 
over  Phe  sea  without  jerking  or  straining. 

Eau  de  Cologne  French),  a prepara- 
tion to  which  numerous  virtues  have 
been  ascribed  by  its  venders.  It  is  sim- 
ply brandy  highly  aromatised. 

Eau  de  Luce  (French),  a volatile  liquid 
formed  chiefly  of  ammonia,  a little  mastic 
macerated  in  alcohol,  and  a very  little  of 
the  oils  of  lavender  and  amber. 

Eau  Me'dicinale  (French),  medicinal 
water.  A vinous  infusion  of  the  flowers 
of  colchicum,  long  celebrated  for  the  cure 
of  gout. 

Eaves’  Lath,  Board,  or  Catch,  a thick 
feather-edged  board  at  the  eaves,  to  raise 
the  bottom  of  the  first  course  of  slates 
above  the  sloping  plane  of  the  side  of  the 
roof,  that  the  next  course  may  be  pro- 
perly bedded. 

E'eionites,  a very  ancient  religious 
sect,  who  would  not  allow  that  Christ  was 
any  more  than  an  inspired  person,  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

Eb'ony-wood,  brought  chiefly  from 
Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon. 
There  are  several  species,  but  the  best  is 
the  jet-black,  and  free  from  veins.  It  is 
the  wood  of  the  Diospyros  ebenus,  a small 
tree. 

E'boke(-acensis).  In  church  government, 
the  signature  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  Christian  name  being  usually  pre- 
fixed, and  the  part  of  the  local  word 
which  precedes  the  brackets. 

Ebrac'teate,  Lat.  ebracteatus,  without 
a bractea,  or  floral  leaf. 

Ecau'date,  from  «,  without,  and  cauda, 
a tail,  without  a tail.  Applied  to  plants 
which  have  no  tail  or  spur. 

Ec'basis,  tzGxms-  In  rhetoric,  the 
figure  of  digression. 

Ec'bole,  tz€ohrr  In  rhetoric,  a digres- 
sion, in  which  the  speaker  introduces 
another  person  speaking  his  own  words. 

Ec’ce  Ho'mo,  behold  the  Man ! A 
painting  which  represents  Christ  with 
the  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head.  J ohn 
xix.  5. 

Ec'centric,  from  er , and  centrum,  cen- 
tre ; deviating  from  the  centre : opposed 
to  concentric.  In  geometry,  the  term  ec- 
centric is  used  substantively  to  denote 
two  circles  or  spheres,  which  though 
contained  in  some  measure  within  each 
other,  have  not  the  same  centre.  • Thus 
au  eccentric  or  eccentric  wheel  is  in  general 
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nse  for  -working  the  "valves  of  steam-en- 
gines. It  consists  of  a wheel  situated 
upon  the  main-shaft,  but  fixed  out  of  its 
centre.  It  is  fitted  in  a brass  ring  to 


Echi'nate,  Eat.  echinatus,  bristly ; set 
with  prickles,  from  echinus,  a hedgehog. 

Ech'inites,  fossil  echini,  abounding  in 
the  chalk  formation.  See  Echinus. 


which  shafts  are  attached;  these  are  con- 
nected with  the  Yalve-lever,  so  that,  as 
the  eccentric  turns  round  with  the  shaft, 
an  alternate  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  lever,  and  the  valves  thereby  opened 
and  closed.  In  astronomy,  the  eccentric 
place  of  a planet  is  its  place  as  it  would 
appear  to  a spectator  at  the  sun,  and 
which,  when  referred  to  the  ecliptic,  co- 
incides with  the  heliocentric  longitude. 
And  the  distance  between  the  centre  of 
the  planet’s  orbit  and  focus  is  called  the 
planet’s  eccentricity,  a term  used  to  de- 
note the  distance  of  either  focus  of  an 
ellipse  from  the  true  centre. 

Ecche'ia,  j from  to  sound.  So- 

Eche'a,  ) norous  bell-shaped  vases  of 
bronze,  &c.,  used  in  the  construction  of 
ancient  theatres,  to  give  additional  power 
to  the  voices  of  the  actors. 

Ecclesias'tical  Courts.  The  Archdea- 
con's, the  Consistory,  the  Court  of  Arches, 
the  Peculiars,  the  Prerogative,  and  the 
Court  of  Delegates. 

Eccle'sia,  ixx\Y,cria..  In  ancient  history, 
the  great  assembly  of  the  Athenian  people, 
at  which  every  free  citizen  had  a vote. 

EccRiNoi/ooTjfrom  ixx^ivai,  to  excrete, 
and  >.oyo;,  discourse,  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
cretions. 

Ech'elon  (Er.),  from  ichelle,  a ladder,  a 
scale.  A term  used  by  military  tacticians, 
to  denote  the  position  of  an  army,  when 
the  divisions  of  which  it  is  composed 
march  on  parallel  lines,  but  all  differently 
advanced.  The  object  is  to  bring  one 
part  into  action,  and  reserve  the  others. 

Eche'neis,  a genus  of  fishes ; order  Ma- 
lacopterygii  sub-brachiati,  and  family  Dis- 
coboli, Cuv.  There  are  two  species.  The 
best  known  is  the  Remora  (theE.  remora, 
l.in.)  which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Sucking-fish, 
from  its  attaching  itself  firmly  to  bodies, 
as  ships  at  sea,  sharks,  and  other  large 
fishes.  From  this  it  takes  its  generic 
name,  i%u,  to  detain,  and  vr,v;,  a ship, 
as  it  was  supposed  capable  of  stopping  a 
ship  on  her  course. 

Ech'imys,  from  t%iS  and  pvvf,  the 
spring-rat;  a genus  of  mammalia  of  the 
rodentian  order,  considerably  larger  than 
the  brown  rat.  The  fur  of  some  of  the 
species  is  intermixed  with  flattened  spines 
like  sword  blades.  America. 


Echinoder'mata,  echinoderms,  a class 
of  radiated  animals,  thus  named  from 
a hedgehog,  and  ^t^pva,,  skin,  as 
the  skin  is  generally  armed  with  points  or 
moveable  spines.  The  star-fish  and  sea- 
urchin  are  examples. 

Echinorhyncus,  a numerous  genus  of 
intestinal  worms  composing  the  family 
Acanthocephala  of  Cuvier.  Name  from 
iXivo;,  a hedgehog,  and  %uyx°t!  a probo- 
scis. The  E.  bicornis  only  has  been  found 
in  the  human  subject. 

Echi'nus,  ixivos,  the  hedgehog.  1.  The 
generic  name  of  the  sea-urchins:  Class 
Echinodermata ; order  Pedicellata,  Cuv.  The 
body  is  invested  by  a shell  or  calcareous 
crust,  composed  of  angular  pieces,  which 
join  together  exactly.  The  surface  is  armed 
with  spines  which  move  at  the  will  of  the 
animal.  The  animal  feeds  on  shell-fish- 
The  shells  of  echini  are  very  abundant  in 
ancient  strata,  principally  those  of  chalk, 
where  they  are  usually  filled  with  silex. 

2.  In  architecture,  an  ornament  near 

the  bottom  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Composite  capitals.  It  is  a convex  mould- 
ing, generally  ornamented  with  sphe- 
roids ; the  upper  ends  cut  off ; the  upper 
part  of  the  axis  projecting  and  the  lower 
receding.  The  echinus  is  only  used  in 
columns,  in  the  entablature  and  capital. 

E'cHiuM,tlie  viper-bugloss,  a numerous 
genus  of  plants.  Pentandria — 3£onogynia. 
Name  from  tx‘S,  a viper ; because  it  was 
supposed  to  heal  the  sting  of  a viper. 

Ech'o,  from  %x»s>  sound ; a sound  re- 
flected from  some  surface,  and  thence 
repeated  to  the  ear.  That  a speaker  may 
hear  a distinct  echo  of  his  own  voice,  he 
must  stand  at  least  63  feet  from  the  re- 
flecting surface.  This  is  owing  to  the 
relation  between  the  velocity  with  which 
sound  travels  and  the  readiness  of  the  ear 
to  distinguish  sounds.  Caverns,  grottoes, 
mountains,  and  ruined  buildings  gene- 
rally, reflect  sound;  and  as  every  point 
against  which  the  pulses  of  sound  strike 
becomes  the  centre  of  a new  series  of 
pulses,  and  as  sound  describes  equal  dis- 
tances in  equal  times,  these  frequently 
give  more  than  a single  echo  of  a sound. 
That  at  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  re- 
peats the  same  sound  50  times.  Archi- 
tects have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in 
the  construction  of  vaults,  arches,  &c.. 
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for  producing  artificial  echoes.  These  are 
usually  ellipses  and  parabolas.  Whisper- 
ing galleries  (q.  v.),  are  constructed  on 
similar  principles.  The  ancients  believed 
that  Echo  was  a nymph  of  the  woods,  the 
daughter  of  Air  and  Tellus,  who  pined 
into  a sound  for  love  of  Narcissus. 

Echom'eter,  from  sound,  and 

to  measure ; a sort  of  scale  or 
rule  used  \,y  musicians  to  measure  the 
duration  of  sounds,  and  to  find  their  in- 
tervals and  ratios. 

Eclec'tics,  from  izXvyu,  to  select ; an 
Cient  Greek  philosophers,  who,  without 
attaching  themselves  to  any  particular 
sect,  selected  from  each  whatever  ap- 
peared to  be  most  rational.  They  endea- 
voured to  mould  the  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato,  and  blend  with  them 
the  theology  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
tenets  of  Zoroaster.  They  hoped  to  recon- 
cile the  Christians  and  Pagans  to  the 
same  opinions ! 

Eclip'sb,  tzXvtrJ/is,  defect.  An  obscu- 
ration or  occultation  of  the  sun  or  moon 
by  another  heavenly  body.  An  eclipse  of 
the  sun  is  caused  by  the  interposition  of 
the  moon,  which  totally  or  partially  ob- 
scures the  sun’s  disc.  Consequently  all 
eclipses  of  the  sun  happen  at  the  time  of 
new  moon.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is 
caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth 
between  the  sun  and  the  moon ; conse- 
quently all  lunar  eclipses  happen  at  full 
moon.  In  a case  of  a partial  eclipse,  the 
dark  part  is  called  the  umbra,  and  the 
light  part  is  called  the  peKumbra. 

Eclif'tic,  from  tz.AVTTiz.of , tinea  eelip- 
tica,  the  ecliptic  line  or  line  in  which 
eclipses  happen.  This  is  a great  circle 
of  the  sphere,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  the  zodiac,  and 
making  an  angle  with  the  equinoctial 
in  the  points  of  Aries  and  Libra  of  23° 
28',  which  is  the  sun’s  greatest  declina- 
tion. The  points  of  intersection  are  called 
equinoctial  points.  An  ecliptic  digit  is  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  moon. 
Ecliptic  limits  are  the  greatest  distances 
at  which  the  moon  can  be  from  her  nodes, 
in  order  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
moon  may  happen. 

Ecpho'nesis,  from  tz  and  voice ; 

a figure  of  speech  in  which  the  orator 
gives  utterance  to  the  warmth  of  his 
feelings. 

Ec'ptome,  ) from  tzTiTTai,to  fall  down  ; 

Ec'ptosis,  1 a falling  down  of  any  part: 
applied  to  luxations,  falling  oif  of  gan- 
grenous  parts,  to  hernia  of  the  uterus,  &c. 

Ecptro'ses,  from  iz  and  tvp,  fire ; 
igneous  devastations  of  the  world,  which, 
according  to  the  ancient  Stoics,  recur  at 
certain  distant  intervtls. 

Ec'stacy,  £ zcrTOKTis  ecstasis.  A disease 


which  consists  in  a total  suspension  of 
sensibility  and  voluntary  motion,  and 
mostly  of  mental  power;  the  muscles  are 
rigid,  the  body  erect  and  inflexible,  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart  is  felt,  and  the 
breathing  not  affected.  It  differs  from 
catalepsy  and  trance  in  the  inflexible  and 
rigid  state  of  the  muscles,  and  the  obvious 
continuance  of  the  breathing  and  the 
heart’s  action. 

Ec'THYMA,6^0i/u.a.  An  eruption  of  phly 
zacious  pustules  which  are  usually  dis- 
tinct, arising  at  a distance  from  each 
other,  seldom  numerous,  unaccompanied 
by  fever,  and  not  contagious. 

Ec'type,  from  tzrvTo;,  a copy ; a figure 
in  relievo  or  embossed. 

Ec'zema,  i zitua,  from  tzZtoi,  to  boil. 
A cutaneous  disease,  characterised  by  an 
eruption  of  small  vesicles  on  various 
parts  of  the  skin,  usually  set  close  to- 
gether. 

Ed'da.  In  northern  antiquity,  a system 
of  the  ancient  Icelandic,  Runic,  or  Scan- 
dinavian mythology. 

Ed'dy  , from  Sax.  ed,  back,  and  ea,  water ; 
the  water  that  by  some  interruption  in 
its  course  runs  contrary  to  the  direction 
of  the  tide  or  current,  and  appears  like 
the  motion  of  a whirlpool. 

Edem'atose,  from  oiiia,  to  swell ; swell- 
ing with  a serous  humour:  applied  to 
tumours. 

Eden'tals,  \ An  order  of  Mammals, 

Edenta'ta.  I including  those  genera  in 
which  the  dental  apparatus  is  incomplete. 

Edenta'ta,  from  cdentatus,  without 
teeth;  the  sixth  order  of  mammalia  in 
Cuvier’s  arrangement,  comprising  qua- 
drupeds without  front  teeth.  The  sloth 
is  an  example. 

Edg'ing.  In  carpentry,  reducing  the 
edges  of  ribs  or  rafters  that  they  may 
range  together. 

Edg'ings.  In  gardening , the  series  of 
small  but  durable  plants  set  round  the 
edges  or  borders  of  flowerbeds.  The  best 
edging  is  the  Dutch  box,  especially  for 
walks. 

Edge-railway,  a certain  description  of 
roadway,  consisting  of  a succession  of  iron 
bars  or  girders,  properly  supported,  upon 
which  the  peripheries  of  the  carriage 
wheel  revolve;  a flange  projecting  one 
inch,  being  formed  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  wheels,  to  prevent  their  getting  off 
the  lines. 

E'dile,  Lat.  ccdilis  ; a Roman  officer 
thus  named  quod  cedes  sacras,  et  ecdijicia 
publica  procuraret.  His  duty  was  to  see 
to  the  state  of  public  roads,  conduits, 
buildings,  &c. 

Edo'lics,  a genus  of  flycatchers,  the 
species  of  which  are  numerous  in  the 
countries  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Order  Fasserina,  family  Dentirostru, 
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Education  Pipe.  In  stca m-engines,  the 
pipe  through  which  the  steam  escapes 
after  fulfilling  its  duty. 

Edulcora'tiox,  from  edulco,  to  sweeten. 

1.  The  freeing  of  any  substance  from 
saline  matter  by  affusion  of  water.- — - 

2.  The  sweetening  of  a medicine  by  addi- 
tion of  a saccharine  substance  or  sugar. 

Eel.  In  ichthyology , the  popular  name 
of  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Murcena, 
Ein.  The  common  eeliis  the  M.  anguilla. 
The  Conger-eel  (ilf.  conger,  Lin.),  is  found 
in  all  the  seas  of  Europe.  The  electric  eel 
or  cramp  fish  is  a species  of  Gymnotus. 

Eel-pot,  a sort  of  basket  used  for  catch- 
ing eels. 

Eel-spear,  a forked  instrument  used 
for  catching  eels  by  stabbing  them. 

Effect',  Lat.  effectus,  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a cause ; the  consequence  of  a 
cause.  In  physics,  it  is  an  axiom  that 
effects  are  proportional  to  their  adequate 
causes. — In  the  arts,  effect  is  taken  as  the 
sensation  which  a work  of  design  pro- 
duces or  ought  to  produce  upon  the  mind 
of  the  spectator : to  produce  a proper 
effect,  therefore,  the  parts  require  to  be 
harmoniously  disposed  or  to  be  hugely 
great. — In  law,  the  word  is  used  in  the 
plural  effects,  for  the  moveable  goods  of  a 
person. 

Effec'tion,  from  effect ; the  geometrical 
construction  of  a proposition.  The  term 
is  also  used  in  reference  to  problems, 
which,  when  they  are  deduced  from,  or 
founded  upon,  some  general  propositions, 
are  called  the  geometrical  effectionsoi  them. 

Effen'di,  aTurkish  word  meaning  lord. 
Applied  to  civil  functionaries,  in  contra- 
distinction to  aga  or  military  personages. 

EFFLOREs'cENCE,from  cfflorcsco,  to  flower 
( flos , a flower).  1.  In  hotany,  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers. 2.  In  chemistry,  the 

formation  of  a soft,  white  powdery  sub- 
stance in  minute  spiculae  on  the  surface 
of  saline  crystals.  It  takes  place  either 
by  the  abstraction  of  their  water  of  crys- 
tallisation by  the  air,  as  in  the  case  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  air,  as  in  the  case  of 
alum-schist. 3.  In  pathology,  any  mor- 

bid redness  of  the  skin,  as  in  scarlatina. 

Efflu'via,  plural  of  effluvium,  from  ef 
fiw,  to  flow  out;  the  particles  which  con 
tinually  exhale  from  most  if  not  all  bodies 
in  nature.  The  term  is  commonly  re- 
stricted to  such  exhalations  as  are  noxious 
or  disagreeable  to  the  senses.  Thus  we 
speak  ofthe  effluvia  of  putrefying  matter, 
contagious  effluvia,  &c. 

E.  G.,  an  abbreviation  of  exempli  gratid, 
for  example ; for  the  sake  of  an  instance. 

Ego  and  Tongue.  Tn  architecture,  or 
naments  sculptured  in  the  echinus  and 
Ionic  volutes. 

Ei'dograph,  from  likeness,  and 


y^octpoi,  to  write ; an  instrument  contrived 
for  the  purpose  of  copying  drawings. 

Eidoura'nion,  from  ttdo;,  likeness,  and 
6'joa.vov,  heaven;  a delineation  of  the 
heavens. 

Eistedd'fod,  "Welsh  eistedd,  to  sit;  the 
assemblies  of  the  Welsh  bards. 

Ejectment.  In  law,  a mixed  action  by 
which  a lessee  when  ousted  may  recover 
his  term  and  damages ; it  is  real  as  to  the 
lands,  but  personal  as  to  the  damages. 

El-eag'nus,  the  Dutch  myrtle  or  oleas- 
ter ; a genus  of  trees.  Tetrandria — Mono- 
gynia.  Name  from  tXa. tov,  oil,  and  ayvog 
chaste.  Warm  and  temperate  climates. 

Ei.jeosac'ciiarine,  from  tXouov,  oil,  and 
c-a.xxa°ov  sugar ; containing  oil  and 
sugar 

El^ote’rium,  tXctiov,  oil;  an  apartment 
n ancient  baths  where  the  bathers 
anointed  themselves. 

Ela'idic  Acid,  the  name  given  by  Bou- 
det  to  an  acid  obtained  by  the  saponifica- 
tion of  elaldine. 

ElaTdine,  a substance  resembling  stea- 
rine,  obtained  by  the  action  of  hyponitric 
acid  upon  olive,  almond,  and  some  other 
oils.  The  name  is  from  tXcaa,  an  olive. 

E'laine,  from  tXaiov,  oil;  the  oily  prin- 
ciple of  fats,  which  may  be  expelled  by 
pressure,  or  by  digesting  the  fat  in  boiling 
alcohol;  upon  cooling,  the  stearine  preci- 
pitates, and  the  elaine  collects  upon  the 
surface  of  the  supernatant  liquor.  It  is 
called  oleine  by  some  chemists. 

ElaTodic  Acid,  an  acid  obtained  from 
elaine. 

E'lais,  the  oil  palm-tree  ; a genus.  Dicecia 
— Hex andria.  Name  from  tXatov,  oil. 
Hot  climates. 

Elao'lite,  from  tXaicc,  an  olive,  and 
XiOos,  stone ; olive-stone;  a sub-species  of 
pyramidal  felspar;  colours  dark-brown, 
inclined  to  green,  and  flesh  red  inclined 
to  grey  or  brown.  It  is  th efettstein  (fat 
stone)  of  Werner. 

Elasmothe'rium,  a fossil  animal  nearly 
allied  to  the  rhinoceros : name  from  tXa.oe> 
to  drive,  and  a beast. 

Elas'tic,  elasticity,  from  iXcarrr,;, 
(from  iXaai),  impulsor.  A body  is  elastic 
which  has  the  power  of  returning  to  the 
form  from  which  it  was  made  to  deviate 
by  some  external  force  ; and  the  force 
which  it  exerts  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
cover its  posture  is  the  measure  of  its 
elasticity.  If  two  bodies  when  struck  to-  f 
getlier  rebound  and  remain  unaltered  in 
form,  they  are  elastic;  if  their  form  be 
altered,  they  are  non-elastic.  If  a body 
yield  to  compression,  and  return  to  its 
former  bulk  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved, it  is  elastic ; if  it  be  not  compres 
sihle,  or  being  so  does  not  re-assume  It* 
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former  bulk,  it  is  non-elastic.  Gases  are 
therefore  elastic,  and  liquids  are  non- 
elastic. All  bodies  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  these  divisions,  yet  there  is  perhaps 
no  substance  in  nature  perfectly  elastic 
or  completely  non-elastic  : all  partake  of 
these  properties  in  a greater  or  less 
degree. 

Elastic  Curve,  the  figure  assumed  by 
an  elastic  plate,  one  end  of  which  is 
fixed  horizontally  in  a vertical  plane, 
and  the  other  end  loaded  with  a weight 
tending  to  bend'  the  plate. 

Ela'ter,  the  skipper,  a genus  of  cole- 
opterous insects  of  the  serricorne  family. 
Name  i?.arri^,  a leaper.  The  _E.  noctilu- 
cus,  Lin.,  is  the  most  celebrated  species. 
It  is  rather  more  than  an  inch  long ; 
dusky  brown;  a convex  yellow  shining 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  is  used  by  the  ladies 
as  an  ornament  for  the  hair  during  the 
evening  paseo,  and  the  Indians  fix  it  to 
their  feet  to  light  them  in  their  noctur- 
nal journeys.  This  species  belongs  to  South 
America,  but  the  elaterides  have  a wide 
geographical  distribution. 

Elate'rtte,  mineral  caoutchouc,  a 
brown,  massive,  elastic  variety  of  bitu- 
men : constituents,  52  carbon ; 40  oxygen, 
ancf  8 hydrogen. 

Elate'rium,  from  sXat rr^iov,  a name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  any  drastic  purga- 
tive, and  to  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucum- 
ber in  particular.  At  present,  (1).  The 
wild  cucumber  ( momordica  elaterium) ; 
(2).  A peculiar  substance  deposited  from 
the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber  and  dried ; 
its  active  power  as  a cathartic  is  derived 
from  a minute  quantity  of  elatin  which 
it  contains;  (3).  The  name  of  a genus  of 
annual  plants.  Moncecia  — Syngenesia, 
South  America. 

Ela'tin,  the  active  principle  of  Elar 
terium  (q.  v.).  It  is  contained  in  the  pro- 
portion of  12  per  cent. 

Elbow.  1.  The  outer  angle  made  by 

bending  the  arm. 2.  The  name  given 

to  an  abrupt  turn  in  a river,  frequently 
caused  from  the  action  of  the  current 
upon  one  of  the  banks,  which  thereby 
becomes  washed  away,  when  the  silt  is 
thrown  to  the  other  side,  where  it  forms 

an  elbow. 3.  The  elboios  of  a window  are 

the  two  panelled  flanks,  one  under  each 

shutter. 4.  Elbmo  joints  are  voussoirs 

of  an  arcl*  which  form  part  of  a horizon- 
tal course. 

El'caja,  an  Arabian  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  emetic,  and  is  employed  in  an 
ointment  for  the  cure  of  the  itch. 

El'der.  1.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  from 
uildor,  the  comp,  of  eld,  now  old : elders 
are  officers,  who  with  the  ministers  and 
deacons  of  Presbyterian  churches  com- 
pose the  kirk  session.  In  the  first  Chris- 
tian churches  the  elders  were  persons 


who  enjoyed  ecclesiastical  functions.  The 
word  indeed  comprehends  apostles,  pas- 
tors, presbyters,  bishops  or  overseers; 
hence  the  ancient  Christian  councils  were 

called  presbyteriaor  councils  of  elders. 

2.  In  botany,  from  Sax.  cllarn,  Tdun.hylde- 
trce,  the  popular  name  of  the  Sambucus,  a 
genus  of  trees  of  seven  species,  and  as 
many  varieties.  Temperate  climates. 

El  Dorado,  the  Spanish  name  of  an 
imaginary  country  in  South  America, 
abounding  in  gold  and  precious  stones. 

Eleat'ic,  an  epithet  given  to  a sect  of 
philosophers,  from  Elea,  a town  of  Lu- 
cania,  where  most  of  its  teachers  were 
born. 

Elect',  Lat.  electus  (from  htycu,  to 
choose) ; one  chosen.  The  Calvinists  de- 
nominate those  whom  they  believe  God 
to  have  predestinated  to  be  saved,  the 
elect.  In  matters  of  polity  the  word  elect 
signifies  chosen,  but  not  inaugurated. 
Thus  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  before 
his  predecessor’s  mayoralty  is  expired,  is 
called  the  lord  mayor  elect. 

Elec'tion.  In  the  Calvinistic  theology 
the  divine  choice  of  objects  for  salvation 
is  election.  See  Elect.  In  arithmetic,  the 
different  ways  of  taking  any  number  of 
quantities  given  is  called  election,  but  the 
term  is  rarely  used. 

Elec'tive,  depending  on  choice,  as  an 
elective  monarchy.  The  term  is  used  in 
chemistry  thus : when  a substance  already 
combined  with  another  is  presented  to  a 
third  for  which  it  has  a greater  affinity, 
it  separates  from  the  former  and  enters 
into  combination  with  the  latter;  this 
preference  is  called  elective  attraction,  or 
more  commonly  elective  affinity.  It  is 
upon  this  gradation  of  alterative  force 
that  the  uniformity  of  chemical  action 
depends,  and  by  which  decompositions 
are  effected. 

Elec'tric,  from  n\ixr‘ov,  amber;  a 
term  used,  (1).  To  denote  whatever  re- 
lates to  electricity;  (2).  To  denote  a 
substance  or  body  capable  of  exhibiting 
electricity  by  means  of  friction  or  other- 
wise, and  resisting  the  passage  of  it  from 
one  body  to  another.  Hence  an  electric 
is  called  a non-conductor,  and  an  electric 
per  sc.  Such  arc  amber,  glass,  rosin,  wax, 
shell-lac,  sulphur,  &c. 

Elec'trical  ArrARA'Tus,  the  various 
instruments  and  machines  necessary  for 
the  illustration  of  the  laws  of  electric 
action. 

Elec'trical  Bat'tert,  a number  of 
coated  jars  connected  with  each  other, 
which  being  charged  or  electrified,  are 
then  exploded  or  discharged  with  an 
effect  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
coated  surface. 

Elec'trical  Eel,  a species  of  n-yinno- 
tus ; it  is  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  com 
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municates  such  violent  shocks  that  men 
and  horses  are  struck  down  by  them. 
This  power  is  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  animal,  which  gives  it  that  direc- 
tion it  pleases,  and  renders  it  effective 
even  at  a distance.  It  is,  however,  dis- 
sipated by  use, just  as  muscular  power  is. 
— Cuvier.  The  organ,  which  is  the  seat  of 
this  wonderful  faculty  in  the  electric  eel, 
extends  along  the  under  side  of  the  tail, 
occupying  about  half  its  thickness. 

Elec'trical  Machine,  a part  of  electri- 
cal apparatus  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  electric  fluid  in  quan- 
tity, so  as  to  charge  jars,  &c.,  to  exhibit 
its  effects  in  a very  sensible  manner.  It 
has  been  constructed  of  many  forms,  either 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  or  to  render 
it  more  efficient.  The  most  common  is 
that  which  consists  of  a glass  cylinder 
fixed  in  such  a manner  that  it  may  be 
turned  by  a winch ; a cushion  supported 
by  a glass  pillar,  and  having  a piece  of 
silk  between  it  and  the  cylinder,  and  a 
metallic  tube  called  the  prime  conductor, 
supported  also  by  a glass  pillar ; this  is 
the  cylindrical  machine.  Another  form 
is  that  represented  below.  It  has  a plate 
of  glass  instead  of  the  cylinder. 


Elec'trical  Rubber,  a part  of  electri- 
cal apparatus  consisting  of  black  oiled 
silk,  which  serves  to  aid  the  friction  in 
an  electrical  machine. 

Elec'tric  Fluid,  a term  for  that  which 
produces  electrical  effects ; the  matter  of 
electricity. 

Elec'tric  Condenser,  an  instrument  by 
which  small  quantities  of  electricity  may 
be  accumulated  and  rendered  apparent ; 
R is  a brass  plate  supported  by  a glass 
stem  ■ A is  another  brass  plate  of  the  same 


size,  capable  of  being  placed  as  close  to 

it  as  possf- 
ble  without 
touching.  It 
is  supported 
by  a brass 
stem  which 
moves  upon 
a joint,  so 
that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  as- 
. suming  the 
— ^ position  at 
C. 


Elec'tric  Jar.  See  Levden  Jar. 

Electric'ity  (see  Electric)  ; the  name 
of  an  unknown  natural  power  which  pro- 
duces a vast  variety  of  phenomena,  the 
first  of  which  were  observed  (by  Thales, 
a.c.  GOO)  in  the  mineral  substance  called 
amber  by  us,  but  electron  by  the  Greeks. 
It  was  thence  called  electric  power ; and 
the  laws,  hypotheses,  experiments,  &c., 
by  which  the  electrical  phenomena  are  at- 
tempted to  be  explained  and  illustrated 
constitute  electricity.  If  a glass  tube  be 
rubbed  with  a dry  silk  handkerchief,  and 
then  approached  to  bits  of  paper,  cotton, 
feathers,  &c.,  it  will  first  attract  these  bo- 
dies, then  repel  them.  After  a while  the 
excited  body  loses  its  influence,  but  it 
may  be  renewed  for  any  number  of  times 
by  friction.  If  we  substitute  a stick  of 
sealing-wax  for  the  glass  tube,  and  rub  it 
with  a dry,  warm  flannel,  it  will,  when 
approached  to  a feather,  exhibit  the  same 
phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  in  the  same  order ; but  if  we  present 
the  excited  wax  to  a feather  which  has 
received  the  repulsive  property  from  the 
glass,  or  the  excited  glasstothe  light  sub- 
stance repelled  by  the  wax,  strong  at- 
traction will  be  manifested  in  both  cases. 
From  these  phenomena  is  deduced  the 
doctrine  of  two  electricities, — the  vitre- 
ous and  resinous  of  the  theory  of  Du  Fay, 
or  the  positive  and  negative  of  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Franklin.  The  same  phenomena 
gave  rise  to  the  terms  electrical  attraction 
and  electrical  repulsion. 

Electric  Kite,  a contrivance  devised 
by  Dr.  Franklin  to  verify  his  hypothesis 
respecting  the  identity  of  electricity  and 
lightning.  It  differs  nothing  in  shape 
from  a school-boy’s  kite,  but  is  covered 
with  silk  or  varnished  paper,  and  armed 
with  a wire.  The  string  with  which  the 
kite  is  raised  is  hemp,  with  a piece  of 
silk  cord  or  ribbon  next  the  hand.  From 
a key  suspended  at  the  union  of  the 
twine  and  silk,  when  the  kite  is  raised 
during  a thunder-storm,  a Leyden  jar 
may  be  charged.  The  experiment  is  not 
perfectly  free  from  danger. 

Elec'tric  Stark.  If  a body  contain- 
ing only  its  natural  share  of  electricity 
be  presented  sufficiently  near  to  a body 
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electrified  positively  or  negatively,  a quan- 
tity of  electricity  will  force  itself  through 
the  air  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  an  intense  sj>ark, 
called  the  electric  spark. 

Electric  Tension  or  Intensity,  that 
state  of  a body  which  is  measured  by  an 
electrometer. 

Electro-Chemistry,  a depaitment  of 
science  which  treats  of  the  agency  of 
electricity  and  galvanism  in  effecting  che- 
mical changes. 

Electro-Dynamics,  the  phenomena  of 
electricity  in  motion. 

Elec'trode,  from  riXsxr^ov,  electricity, 
and  oboi,  away;  the  point  at  which  an 
electric  current  enters  or  quits  the  body 
through  which  it  passes.  The  name  is 
chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  the  plates  of 
a galvanic  battery,  by  which  the  current 
passes  into  and  out  of  the  liquid,  and  as 
being  the  doors  by  which  the  current 
enters  and  departs.  These  are  further 
distinguished  as  the  zincode  and  platinode. 

Elec'tro-Mag'netism,  a branch  of  elec- 
trical science  showing  the  joint  effects  of 
electricity,  or  galvanism, and  magnetism; 
magnetism  produced  by  electricity. 

Electrol'ysis,  1 from  riXtxroov,  elec- 

Electroly'te,  ) tricity,  and  A Cu>  to 
loosen.  The  process  of  resolving  a com- 
pound body  into  its  elements  by  the  vol- 
taic current,  has  been  named  electroly- 
sis, and  substances  which  can  be  so 
decomposed,  are  called  electrolytes. 

Electrom'eter,  the  electricity -measurer  ; 
an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  quantity  or 
intensity  of  electricity, 
or  the  degree  in  which  a 
body  is  electrified.  The 
most  common  is  the 
quadrant  electrometer, 
shown  in  the  figure. 

The  index,  composed  of 
a straw  terminated  by 
a pith  ball,  moves  from 
its  centre  of  suspension 
as  the  charge  increases, 
and  measures  the  in- 
tensity upon  the  gradu- 
ated semicircle. 

Elect  roth'orus,  from 
eh tar^ov,  and  <pt$cu,  to 
bear;  an  electric  ma- 
chine, consisting  of  two  plates,  one  of 
which  is  a resinous  electric,  and  the  other 
a metallic  plate.  A second  polished  metal 
plate,  of  rather  smaller  diameter,  is  fitted 
with  a glass  handle,  by  which  it  can  be 
lifted  on  or  off  tlm  upper  surface  of  the  plate 
of  resin.  When  the  resin  has  been  excited 
by  gentle  friction  with  dry  fur  or  flannel, 
and  the  plate  placed  upon  it  by  its 
handle,  and  immediately  removed,  it 
will  be  found  feebly  charged  with  resin- 


ous electricity.  If  it  be  then  replaced  and 
uninsulated  by  a metallic  rod,  and  again 
lifted  by  its  insulating  handle,  it  will 

be  found  to 
give  a strong 
spark  of  vi- 
treous elec- 
tricity. The 
process  may 
be  repeated 
an  unlimited 
number  of 
times  with- 
out additional  excitation. 

Electro-Po'lar, applied  to  conductors, 
one  end  of  which  is  positive  and  the  other 
negative. 

Elec  troscope,  from  O.txreoy,  electron, 
and  trxoTtu , to  view  ; an  instrument  for 
exhibiting  the  attractive 
and  repulsive  agency  of 
electricity.  This  term  is 
generally  used  synonym- 
ously with  electrometer,  but 
sometimes  applied  appro- 
priately to  Bennet’s  gold- 
leaf  electrometer,  shown  in 
the  figure  with  gold  leaves 
apart.  Coulomb’s  torsion- 
electrometer  is  an  excellent  electroscope. 

Ele'gance  (Fr.  and  Eng.),  from  ele- 
gantia : “ The  beauty  of  propriety,  not  of 
greatness.” — Johnson.  In  literature,  the 
elegance  of  a composition  consists  in  well- 
chosen  words  and  phrases  arranged  in  an 
appropriate  and  happy  manner.  This 
implies  neatness,  purity,  and  perspicuous 
arrangement  of  parts — a style  calculated 
to  please  rather  than  excite  admiration 
or  strong  feeling.  It  is  now  much  out  of 
fashion.  Elegance  of  speaking  includes 
propriety  of  diction  and  gracefulness  of 
action.  In  architecture  and  painting,  ele- 
gance consists  in  a nice  distribution  of  the 
parts  with  a just  regard  to  their  propor- 
tions and  appropriate  embellishments. 
Similarly,  the  term  may  be  applied  in  a 
loose  way  to  many  works  both  of  nature 
and  art,  which  please  by  their  symmetry. 

Ele'git.  In  law,  a writ  of  execution 
by  which  a defendant’s  goods  are  ap- 
praised and  delivered  to  the  plaintiff, 
upon  a recognizance  that  he  is  able  in 
his  goods  to  satisfy  his  creditors. 

EL'EMENT,Lat.  elementum,  a simple  sub- 
stance, or  one  which  has  not  been  decom- 
posed. The  ancients  considered  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water,  to  be  of  this  nature; 
hence  they  are  still  called  the  four  ele- 
ments. Three  of  these  elements,  air,  earth, 
and  water,  are  however  now  well  known 
to  be  compound  bodies  ; but  instead  of  the 
four  classical  elements,  chemistry  at  pre- 
sent recognises  54,  of  which  41  arc  me- 
tallic. These  are  termed  elementary  bodies. 

Blemen’tary.  In  chemistry,  is  synony- 
mous with  undecompounded. 
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El'ements,  plu.  of  element  (q.  v.).  1-  In 
chemistry.  See  Element.  The  elements 
of  a compound  hody  are  its  constituent 
parts ; these  may  he  either  proximate  or 

ultimate. 2.  In  astronomy , certain 

quantities  which  require  to  be  known  in 
order  to  determine  something  else  ; thus 
the  elements  of  the  planets  require  to  he 
known  in  order  to  determine  the  theory 
of  their  elliptic  motion. 3.  Eirst  prin- 
ciples, as  the  elements  of  geometry. 4. 

The  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist. 

Ele'mi,  or  Gum-elemi,  a resin  which 
exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark 
of  the  Amyris  elemifera,  a tree  which 
grows  in  South  America  and  Brazil. 

E'lench,  Lat.  elenchus,  a fallacious  ar- 
gument. A sophism. 

El'ephant,  the  largest  terrestrial  ani- 
mal. See  Elephas. 

Elephant,  White.  A Danish  order  of 
knighthood. 

El'ephant-be'etle,  a large  species  of 
scarabeus  found  in  South  America.  It  is 
covered  by  a hard  black  shell,  is  nearly 
four  inches  long,  and  has  a proboscis  an 
inch  and  a quarter  in  length. 

ElephantTasis,  a species  of  leprosy, 
named  popularly  elephant-leg,  from  the 
swellings  and  incrustations  resembling 
those  of  the  hide  of  an  elephant.  It  is  con- 
sidered contagious. 

El'ephas,  the  elephant.  Order 

pachydermata  ; family  proboscidiana. 

There  are  two  species ; the  Indian  ele- 
phant (E.  Indicus,  Cuv.),  and  the  African 
elephant  (E.  Africamts,  Cuv.).  The  first 
has  an  oblong  head,  the  latter  a round 
head.  Elephants  live  in  herds,  and  their 
food  is  strictly  vegetable. 

EleusinTan  Mysteries,  anciently  se- 
cret religious  rites  annually  performed  at 
Eleusis. 

Eleva'tion’,  Eat.  elevatio,  a raising 
{levo,  to  raise).  1.  In  astronomy,  altitude, 
the  height  of  a body  above  the  horizon  of 

any  place. 2.  In  gunnery,  &c.  the  angle 

which  the  axis  of  the  gun  makes  with  the 
horizon. 3.  In  perspective,  the  repre- 

sentation of  the  whole  body,  a geometri- 
cal projection  drawn  on  a plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon. 

Eleva'tor.  1.  In  anatomy,  a muscle 
which  serves  to  raise  a part  to  which  it  is 

attached,  as  the  lip. 2.  In  surgery,  an 

instrument  for  raising  a depressed  portion 
of  bone,  especially  of  the  cranial  bones. 

Elp-ar'rows,  flint-stones  sharpened  on 
both  sides  in  the  shape  of  arrow-heads, 
made  use  of  in  war  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
but  vulgarly  supposed  to  have  been  shot 
by  elves  or  fairies. 

El'gin  Marbles,  certain  ancient  mar- 
bles brought  from  Greece  by  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  chiefly  from  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, having  been  purchased  by  govern- 


ment for  35 ,0001.  They  are  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  Phidias.  Among  them  are 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpture. 

Elimination,  from  elimino,  to  thrust 
out,  denotes,  in  analysis,  that  process  by 
which  all  the  unknown  quantities,  except 
one,  are  exterminated  out  of  an  equation. 

Eliqua'tion,  from  eliquo,  to  melt.  An 
operation  by  means  of  which  a more  fu- 
sible substance  is  separated  from  one  less 
fusible,  by  applying  a degree  of  heat  suf- 
ficient to  fuse  all  the  former,  and  not  the 
latter. 

Eli'sor,  from  Norm,  eliser,  to  choose. 
In  law,  when  the  sheriff  is  not  an  indif- 
ferent party  in  a suit,  or  when  he  is  con- 
cerned by  interest  or  affinity,  the  venire 
is  issued  to  the  coroners : or  if  exception 
lies  to  these,  it  is  issued  to  two  persons  of 
the  county,  named  by  the  court  and 
sworn.  These  are  called  elisors,  and  re- 
turn the  jury. 

Elk,  an  animal  of  the  cervine  genus, 
the  Cervus  alee,  Bin.  Pound  in  the  nor- 
thern regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica. In  the  latter  country  it  is  called 
moose,  from  the  Indian  name  musu. 

Ell,  a measure  of  length.  The  English 
ell  is  49  inches,  the  Scotch  37'2,  the 
French  54,  and  the  Flemish  27. 

El'lipse,  Ellip'sis,  eXhei^J/tf,  defect. 
1.  In  geometry,  a figure  generated  from 

the  section  of  a 
cone  by  a plane 
cutting  both 
sides  of  the 
cone,  but  not 
parallel  with 
the  base : popu- 
B larly  called  an 

oval.  The  line  C D is  the  transverse  dia- 
meter, and  the  shorter  line,  AB,  is  the 
conjugate  diameter.  These  lines  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  both 
equally  divided  in  the  centre;  they  are, 
therefore,  called  the  greater  and  lesser 

axis. 2.  In  grammar,  a figure  of  syntax, 

by  which  one  or  more  words  are  omitted, 
which  the  hearer  or  reader  may  supply. 

Ellip'soid,  an  elliptical  spheroid,  being 
a solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an 
ellipse  about  either  axis. 

Ellip'tic,  1 something  relating  to  an 

Ellip'tical,  ) ellipse.  An  elliptical  are 
is  any  part  of  the  periphery  of  an  ellipse. 
An  elliptic  conoid  is  synonymous  with 
spheroid.  An  elliptic  dial  is  one  usually 
made  to  fold  up  for  convenience  of  the 
pocket.  An  elliptic  spindle  is  the  solid  ge- 
nerated by  the  revolution  of  any  segment 
of  an  ellipse  about  its  chord.  Elliptical 
Compasses.  See  Compass. 

Elliptic'ity,  the  difference  between- 
the  greater  and  lesser  semi-axis  of  an 
ellipse. 

Ellip'tooraph,  from  an  ellljp 
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sis,  and  y^aQiu,  to  describe.  An  instru- 
ment for  drawing  ellipses. 

El'mo’s  Fire,  St.,  an  appearance  caused 
by  fiery  meteors  in  the  atmosphere,  often 
seen  playing  about  the  masts  and  rigging 
of  ships  at  sea.  It  is  an  electrical  pheno- 
menon. 

Elongation,  from  longus.  1.  In  astro- 
nomy, the  angle  under  which  we  see  a 
planet  from  the  sun  when  reduced  to  the 
ecliptic,  or  it  is  the  angle  formed  by  two 
lines  proceeding  from  the  earth’s  centre 
to  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  planet  when 
reduced  to  the  ecliptic.  The  greatest 
elongation  is  the  greatest  distance  which 
the  planet  recedes  from  the  sun.  It  can 
only  be  used  in  speaking  of  the  inferior 
planets  Venus  and  Mercury. 2.  In  sur- 

gery, an  imperfect  luxation,  where  the 
ligaments  are  only  lengthened,  and  the 
bone  not  put  out  of  its  socket ; also  the 
extension  of  a limb  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  a dislocation  or  fracture. 

E'ltjl,  a Jewish  month  answering  to 
part  of  August  and  September. 

Eltjtria'tion,  from  elutrio,  to  cleanse. 
The  operation  of  pulverising  a solid  sub- 
stance, diffusing  it  through  a large  body 
of  water,  allowing  it  to  settle  for  a little 
till  the  larger  and  heavier  particles  sub- 
side, and  then  pouring  off  or  decanting 
the  supernatant  liquor.  The  liquid  run 
off  will  be  found  to  contain  an  impalpable 
powder,  which  in  repose  will  collect  on 
the  bottom,  and  may  be  taken  out  and 
dried.  This  is  a method  employed  by 
chemists,  &c.,  to  separate  substances  of 
different  specific  gravities. 

Elxdor'ic,  from  thaior,  oil,  and  vtiaiq, 
water.  A term  applied  to  a mode  of  paint- 
ing with  a substance  containing  oil  and 
water. 

El'ttka,  plural  of  elytron,  the  wing- 
sheath  of  an  insect,  from  tXvu,  to  involve. 
The  elytra  are  the  crustaceous  membranes 
which  cover  the  true  membranous  wings 
of  coleopterous  insects. 

El'ytroid,  from  iXuroov,  a sheath,  and 
iiios,  like ; sheath-like. 

Emar'ginate,  Eat.  ernarginatus,  nicked ; 
applied , 1 . In  botany,  to  leaves  terminating 

in  a small  notch  at  the  summit. 2.  In 

conchology,  to  shells  which  have  no  mar- 
gin, but  have  the  edges  tollowed  out. 

3.  In  mineralogy,  to  crystals  having  all 
the  edges  of  the  primitive  form  truncated 
each  by  one  face. 

Emralm'ing,  a process  in  which  balsams 
were  employed  to  preserve  human  corpses 
from  putrification.  A body  thus  prepared 
is  called  a mummy  (q.  v.).  Modern  che- 
mistry furnishes  more  simple  means  of 
preventing  putrefaction  than  the  Egyp- 
tian system  of  salting,  spicing,  smoking, 
and  bitumening. 


Embar'go,  an  order  issued  by  the  go- 
vernment of  a country  to  prevent  the 
sailing  of  ships  out  or  into  port.  The 
word  is  Spanish,  embargo,  from  the  same 
root  as  embarrass. 

Embattled.  In  architecture,  indented 
with  notches  in  the  form  of  embrasures, 
and  on  the  top  of  a wall,  parapet,  or  other 
building.  Heralds  expressed  the  embat- 
tled line  or  embrasure  by  the  word  cre- 
nelle ; the  military  architect  sometimes 
calls  them  cannonieres ; and  meurtrieres 
when  only  big  enough  for  muskets : and 
when  the  parapet  is  so  low  that  cannon 
may  be  shot  without  embrasures,  they 
are  said  to  shoot  en  barbe. 

Ember,  in  ember -days,  ember-weeks,  is 
the  Saxon  emb-ren  or  ymb-ryne,  a circle 
or  revolution ; from  ymb,  around,  and  ren, 
or  ryne,  course.  Ember-days  are  the 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  after 
Quadragesima- Sunday,  after  Whit-Sun- 
day,  after  Holyrood-day  in  September, 
and  after  St.  Lucia’s-day  in  December : 
they  are  therefore  days  returning  at  cer- 
tain seasons.  Ember-iceeks  are  the  weeks 
in  which  ember- days  fall,  and  formerly, 
our  ancestors  used  the  words  ember-fast 
and  ember-tide  or  season. 

Em'blem,  from  i/aSXyct,  properly  inlaid 
or  Mosaic  work,  from  ifj.Sa.Xhi w,  to  insert ; 
something  inserted  into  the  body  of  an- 
other. The  term  is  no  w used  to  designate  a 
painted  or  sculptured  enigma,  such  as  the 
image  of  Scievola  holding  his  hand  in  the 
fire  with  these  words : “ agere  et  pati  for- 
titer  ELomanum  est’’— to  do  and  to  suffer 
with  fortitude  is  Roman. 

Em'blements,  from  Norm,  emblear,  from 
embleer,  to  sow,  bit,  corn;  the  produce  of 
land  sown  or  planted  by  a tenant  for  life 
or  years,  whose  estate  is  determined  sud- 
denly after  the  land  is  sown  and  before 
harvest.  The  word  comprehends  the  pro- 
duce of  all  annual  plants,  but  not  of  per- 
ennial plants. 

Em'eolus,  ifj.£oXos ; anything  inserted 
and  acting  in  another,  as  the  piston  of  a 
pump. 

Embos'sing,  from  Fr.  bosse,  a protuber- 
ance ; the  forming  or  fashioning  of  works 
in  relievo,  whether  by  raising,  by  carving, 
or  by  depression;  wherein,  according  to 
the  prominence  of  the  figures,  they  are 
said  to  be  in  alto,  mezzo,  or  basso-relievo. 
Wood,  stone,  and  other  inflexible  sub- 
stances are  embossed  by  carving;  silver- 
plate,  &c.,  by  the  pressure  of  a hydrostatic 
press  upon  the  patterns ; paper,  cloths,  &c. 
by  revolving  cylinders  on  which  the  re- 
quired patterns  are  engraved.  Mr.  Thos, 
Greig  of  Rose-Bank,  near  Bury,  Lanca- 
shire, patented  an  invention  in  1835  for 
both  embossing  and  printing  silk,  cotton, 
&c.,  in  one  or  more  colours  at  one  opera- 
tion. 
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Embra'cery.  In  la w,  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt a jury. 

Emskas'ure  (Fr.),from  ebraser,  to  widen; 
an  aperture  in  a parapet  through  which 
cannon  are  fired,  called  also  an  embattle- 
tnent. — In  architecture,  the  enlargement  of 
the  aperture  of  a door  or  window  towards 
the  inside  of  the  wall. 

Embroi'dery,  figured  work  wrought 
with  silver  or  gold,  or  both,  on  silk,  cloth, 
stuffs,  or  muslins.  The  art  was  till  lately 
a handicraft  practised  by  ladies  of  rank, 
on  account  of  its  elegance,  but  an  inge- 
nious machine,  invented  by  M.  Hulmann 
of  Mulliausen,  has  brought  it  within  the 
factory  system.  By  this  machine  one 
female  may  attend  to  140  needles  doing 
the  work  of  20  hand  sewers. 

Em'erald,  a gem  of  a beautiful  green 
colour,  called  by  the  Batins  Smaragdus, 
from  G-fjut.ca.yhos-  Under  this  name  are 
comprehended  the  prismatic  emerald,  the 
enclose  of  Werner  and  Hatty,  and  the 
rhombohedral  emerald,  which  contains 
two  varieties,  the  precious  emerald,  and 
beryl  or  common  emerald.  The  consti- 
tuents of  the  emerald  are  Go  alumina,  16 
glucina,  13  oxide  of  chromium  with  some 
lime  and  iron. 

Emf.r'ge.nt,  Bat.  emergens,  rising  above 
the  water;  applied,  1.  To  a star  at  the 
moment  it  goes  out  of  the  sun’s  beams  so 

as  to  become  visible. 2.  To  the  year  or 

epoch  from  which  any  computation  of 
time  is  made. 

Emeri'ti  (Bat.),  the  public  functionaries 
of  Rome  who  had  retired  from  their  coun- 
try’s service  on  half-pay. 

Emer'sion,  from  omergo.  The  term  is 
chiefly  used  in  astronomy,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sun  and  moon  after  they  have 
undergone  an  eclipse.  The  minutes  or 
scruples  of  emersion,  as  applied  to  a lunar 
eclipse,  is  the  arc  of  the  moon’s  orbit 
which  she  has  passed  through  from  the 
time  she  begins  to  emerge  from  the  earth’s 
shadow.  The  term  emersion  is  also  used 
for  the  re-appearance  of  a star  which  had 
been  hid  by  the  sun’s  rays.  See  Emergent. 

Em'ert,  a mineral  substance,  a sub- 
species of  corundum,  used  in  powder  for 
polishing  hard  bodies,  as  metals,  glass, 
<fcc.  It  contains  alumina  (about  GO  per 
cent.;,  silica,  and  iron.  It  is  imported  in 
large  quantities  from  the  Island  of  Naxos, 
in  which  it  occurs  abundantly  at  Cape 
Emeri. 

Em'etine,  a substance  obtained  from 
the  ipecacuanha  root,  of  whose  emetic 
properties  it  is  believed  to  be  the  sole 
cause.  It  forms  transparent  brownish-red 
scales.  Half  a grain  is  a dose. 

Em'inence,  Bat.  eminentia,  elevation  ; 
an  honorary  title  given  to  cardinals  since 
the  time  of  Urban  VIII.,  previous  to 
which  they  were  styl<  d illustrissimi  and 
reverendissimi. 


Eminen'tiae  Equa'tion,  a name  for  a 
certain  assumed  equation,  which  involves 
itself  in  several  particular  equations. 

E'mir,  a title  of  dignity  among  the 
Turks,  denoting  a prince.  The  title  was 
first  borne  by  the  Caliphs,  but  when  they 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  that  of  Emir 
remained  to  their  children.  At  length  it 
was  attributed  to  all  who  were  deemed 
descendants  of  Mohammed  by  his  daugh- 
ter Eatimah. 

Em'issort,  Bat.  emissorius,  from  emitto, 
an  epithet  applied  by  physiologists  to 
ducts  which  convey  fluids  out  of  the 
body,  especially  to  certain  veins. 

Emolles'cence,  emollescens,  softening, 
a term  used  in  metallurgy  for  that  degree 
of  softening  in  a fusible  body  which  alters 
its  shape ; the  first  and  lowest  degree  of 
fusibility. 

Emfa'lement,  from  in  and  pains,  a 
stake ; a fencing.  In  heraldry,  a con- 
junction of  coats  of  arms,  pale- wise.  In 
botany,  an  old  name  for  the  calyx  or 
flower-cup. 

Em'phyma,  from  t’u.Qvn'aai,  to  inflate;  a 
tumour  originating  below  the  integuc 
ments,  and  unaccompanied  with  inflam- 
mation ; such  as  fleshy,  bony,  and  other 
morbid  growths. 

Emphyteu'sis,  e fjupivffii-  In  law , a 
contract  by  which  property  is  given  to 
be  possessed  for  ever,  or  for  a long  term, 
on  condition  it  shall  be  improved,  and 
a small  annual  rent  paid  to  the  granter. 

Emplec'tion,  ift.'z'ktx.G. i,  I entangle.  In 
architecture,  a method  of  constructing 
walls,  in  which  the  front  stones  were 
wrought  fair  and  filled  in  with  stones  be- 
hind. 

Emfrosthot'onos,  tu-r^otrOtv , forwards, 
ruvee,  I draw ; a spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles  by  which  the  body  is  drawn 
forwards. 

Empve'sis,  from  6Uffvou>  to  suppurate; 
the  name  given  by  Dr.  Good  to  a genus 
of  diseases  characterised  by  phlegmonous 
pimples,  which  gradually  fill  with  a pur  u- 
lent fluid ; e.g.,  small-pox. 

Empy'real,  from  tv  and  sry§,  fire; 
formed  of  the  element  of  fire.  Empyreal 
air  is  a name  given  by  Scheele  to  oxygen 
gas. 

Empyre'um.  In  theology,  the  highest 
heaven  where  the  pure  element  of  fire, 
ift-erv^os,  is  supposed  to  subsist. 

Empyretj'ma,  s fjMivQSvfjoa.  from  ; the 

peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell  produced 
by  the  burning  of  animal  and  vegetable 
oily  matters  in  close  vessels,  or  under  such 
circumstances  as  prevent  the  accession  of 
air  to  a considerable  part  of  the  mass, 
and  occasion  an  imperfect  combustion. 

E'mu.  In  ornithology,  the  struthio  cos- 
suarius  of  New  Holland. 
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Emui/oent,  Eat.  emulgena,  milking ; ap- 
plied to  the  artery  and  -vein  which  go 
from  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  to  the  kid- 
neys, because  the  ancients  supposed  that 
they  strained,  or  as  it  were  milked  the 
serum  through  the  kidneys.  The  emul- 
gent  arteries  supply  the  kidneys  with 
blood. 

Emunc'tory,  from  emungo,  to  drain  off. 
The  emunctories  are  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  body,  and  the  cavities  containing 
the  fluids  to  be  excreted.  The  skin  and 
kidneys,  are  the  common  emunctories. 

Enai/lage,  tyctXXocyri,  change ; a gram- 
matical figure  by  which  some  change  is 
made  in  the  common  mode  of  speech,  as 
when  one  case  or  mood  is  put  for  another. 

Enam'el  (Fr.  en  email).  1.  The  hard 
siliceous  substance  which  covers  the 

teeth. 2.  In  the  arts,  a coloured  glass 

formed  by  combination  of  different  metal- 
lic oxides,  to  which  some  fixed  fusible  salt 
is  added,  as  borates,  fluates,  and  phos- 
phates. Enamels  possess  all  the  proper- 
ties of  glass  except  its  transparency.  They 
are  used  to  counterfeit  gems,  and  in 
enamel  painting. 

Enam'ej>painting  is  performed  on 
plates  of  gold  or  copper.  The  plate  is 
first  covered  Avith  a coating  of  white 
enamel.  The  colours  finely  ground  are 
mixed  with  oil  of  spike  and  laid  on.  The 
plate  is  then  gently  warmed,  and  after- 
Avards  made  red-hot,  to  incorporate  the 
colours  of  the  picture  Avith  the  enamel. 

Enan'thesis,  from  ty  and  ccvdtiv,  floreo ; 
efflorescence  from  internal  affection;  a 
rash.  The  term  is  opposed  to  exanthesis , 
an  eruption  on  the  skin,  not  connected 
with  internal  affection. 

Enarthro'sis,  from  £y  and  ctcOoov,  a 
joint;  the  hall  and  socket-joint;  a spe- 
cies of  diarthrosis  in  which  the  round 
head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  a cavity 
of  another,  in  such  a manner  as  to  admit 
of  motion  in  every  direction. 

Encje'nia,  from  iyxaivioc,  renewal;  a 
festival  among  the  Jews  called  the  Feast 
of  Dedication  (of  the  Temple).  The  term 
has  since  been  used  for  any  commemora- 
tive festival. 

Encan'this,  from  gy  and  xatvoos,  the 
angle  of  the  eye ; a disease  of  the  lachry- 
mal caruncle  of  the  eye,  appearing  at 
first  as  a small,  soft,  red,  but  often  livid 
excrescence,  granulated  like  a mulberry. 
It  often  assumes  a cancerous  malignity, 
and  emits  an  exceedingly  acrid  discharge. 

Encar'pus,  Gr.  from  |y,  and  xacrros, 
fruit ; the  festoons  on  a frieze. 

Encaustic,  from  £y  and  xociai,  to  burn ; 
Durning  in ; applied  to  a species  of  paint- 
ing in  Avax  liquefied  by  heat,  whereby 
the  colours  acquire  considerable  hardness, 
brilliancy,  and  duf  ibility.  The  term  has 


also  been  applied  to  painting  on  porce- 
lain, enamel- Avork,  and  to  painting  on 
glass  ; and  in  short  to  all  species  of  paint- 
ing where  the  colours  are  fixed  by  means 
of  heat,  and  even  to  works  in  metals 
where  gold  and  silver  are  inlaid,  melted, 
or  laid  on  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Ence'inte  (Fr.  from  en  and  ceindre),  to 
gird.  1.  The  wall  or  rampart  Avhich  sur- 
rounds a place,  sometimes  composed  of 

bastions  and  curtains. 2.  In  law,  a 

state  of  pregnancy. 

Enceph'alon,  1 iyxi<pa.Xdi . The  brain, 

Enceph'alos,  ) cy  and  xsiaXr,,  the  head, 
or  contents  of  the  cranium. 

Enchas'ing,  Chas'ing,  Fr.  enchasser,  to 
enchase ; the  art  of  enriching  and  beauti- 
fying any  work  in  metal  by  some  design 
or  figure  represented  in  Ioav  relievo.  Gold 
and  silver  plate  are  usually  enchased.  It 
is  a species  of  embossing  performed  by 
punching  out  from  the  back,  and  clearing 
with  gravers  and  like  tools. 

Encho'rial,  from  iy^aiotev,  a term  ap- 
plicable to  whatever  is  characteristic  of 
a country,  but  especially  applied  to  the 
language,  and  used  in  ancient  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  as  distinguished  from  hiero- 
glyphics (the  sacred  language)  and  from 
the  Greek.  These  are  all  found  on  the 
Rosetta  stone  of  black  basalt. 

EnchiridTon  (Gr.),  from  iy,  and 
hand.  A manual,  a short  and  useful  com- 
pilation. 

En'clave,  from  clavis.  A heraldic  term 
denoting  something  let  into  another,  es- 
pecially when  the  piece  so  let  in  is  a 
square. 

EncmtTc,  from  iyXinxc;,  inclined. 
Applied  to  particles  or  words  so  closely 
connected  Avith  others  as  to  seem  parts  of 
them;  as  que  in  vinunque.  Such  particles 
are  also  called  enclitics. 

En'crinite,  a fossil  encrinus.  The  en- 
crinites  form  a genus  of  the  order  crinoi- 
dea,  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  stone-lily. 
See  Encrinus. 

EncrinTtau,  containing  encrinites,  as 
the  encrinital  marble  of  Derbyshire,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  encrinites  cemented 
together  by  carbonate  of  lime. 

Encri'nus,  a genus  of  radiate  animals 
or  zoophytes.  Class  JEnchinodermata,  or- 
der Pcdiccllata,  Cuv.  Name  from  xeiyov, 
a lily,  in  allusion  to  the  form.  There  are 
only  two  living  species  known,  but  the 
fossil  genera  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

Encyst'ed,  from  cyst.  A term  applied 
to  tumours  Avhen  the  matter  is  inclosed 
in  a sac  or  cyst. 

Endec'agon,  or  Undec'agon,  fy itxct, 
eleven,  and  ymia,  angle.  A plane  geo- 
metrical figure  bounded  by  eleven  sides. 

Endem'ic,  from  £y,  and  }jr,yx>s,  people. 
Peculiar  to  a country.  Applied  to  anj 
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disease  that  affects  many  persons  of  the 
same  country,  proceeding  from  some  cause 
peculiar  to  the  country  or  region  where  it 
prevails.  The  term  is  often  used  substan- 
tively. 

Es docar'ditis,  from  sySsv,  within,  and 
xetgdiet,  the  heart.  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  heart. 

En'docap.p,  from  tv'Sov,  within,  and 
xct^To;,  fruit.  The  stone  or  shell  of  cer- 
tain fruits,  as  the  cherry.  The  outer  skin 
is  the  epicarp,  and  the  fleshy  substance 
the  sarcocarp. 

Endogenous,  from  evSov,  within,  and 
yiwcico,  to  engender.  An  epithet  for 
plants  (endogens),  the  growth  of  whose 
stems  takes  place  by  addition  from  with- 
in. The  ferns  and  equicetacese  are  endo- 
genous plants  ; most  others  are  exogenous, 
or  increase  from  without.  See  Exogens. 

Endoflec'ra,  evS(/v, and ■zXiu^ct,  side.  In 
botany,  the  internal  integuments  of  a seed. 

Endorhiz'.e,  svSoy,  and  root.  The 
embryo  of  monocotyledons- 

Endosmo'sis,  from  Bvdov>  withir , and 
ttcrpLos,  impulsion.  The  passage  of  fluids 
through  the  membranes  of  organised 
bodies  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior. 
Some  gases  endosmose. 

Endosper'mium,  tySov,  and  irvt^uu, 
seed.  The  albumen  of  seeds. 

Enfeoff'ment,  from  in  and  fief.  The 
deed  whereby  one  is  invested  with  the 
fee  simple  of  an  estate. 

Enfila'de  (Er.),  a line  or  straight  pas- 
sage ien,  and fil,  a thread).  A term  used 
bespeaking  of  trenches,  &c.  which  may 
be  seen  and  scoured  with  shot  all  the 
length  of  a line.  Hence  “trenches  are 
usually  dug  in  a zig-zag  manner,  that  they 
may  not  be  enfiladed,  or  shot  along  their 
whole  length. 

Enfi'i.ed.  In  heraldry,  a term  desig- 
nating that  a head  or  other  charge  is 
placed  on  the  blade  of  a sword. 

Engaged  Columns  are  those  attached 
to,  or  built  in,  walls  or  piers,  a portion 
being  concealed. 

Engine'er,  Fr.  ingenieur.  A person 
skilled  in  mathematics  and  mechanics, 
and  whose  business  it  is  to  form  plans, 
and  superintend  the  construction  of 
works.  If  these  are  for  offence  and  de- 
fence he  is  called  a military  engineer ; if 
they  are  intended  for  industrial  purposes, 
as  public  works,  railways,  canals,  &c.,  he 
is  called  a civil  engineer.  The  name  is  also 
used  to  designate  one  who  constructs 
engines. 

En'giscope,  an  instrument,  a kind  of 
microscope. 

Engom'phosis,  from  ev,  and  you^a;, 
a nail.  A species  of  articulation  which 
resembles  a nail  driven  into  wood,  as  a 
tooth  in  its  socket. 


Engra'jlment,  the  ring  of  dots  round 
the  edge  of  a model. 

Engra'ving,  the  art  of  producing  upon 
plates  of  copper  or  other  metal,  by  means 
of  a steel  instrument  called  a graver,  re- 
presentations, as  letters,  portraits,  &c., 
without  the  use  of  aqua-fortis,and  which, 
by  means  of  ink  and  a rolling-press,  are 
transferred  to  paper.  Copper  has  hither- 
to been  generally  used  for  engraving  upon, 
but  for  line  pieces,  steel  plates  are  used, 
and  many  “ pictorial  editions”  are  now 
got  up  with  wood  engravings.  In  com- 
plicate pieces,  as  landscapes,  etching  and 
dry-point  engraving  are  usually  combined, 
so  that  the  picture  is  produced  in  a cer- 
tain state  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  and 
finished  with  the  graver. 

Engross',  1 In  laiv  (1.)  To  copy  in  a 

Engrossing.  ( a large  (gross)  hand  any 
deed  or  record,  for  preservation  on  paper 
or  parchment.  (2.)  To  buy  up  corn  or  other 
dead  victuals  with  intent  to  sell  them 
again,  and  thereby  to  make  profit  by  en- 
hancing the  price.  For  a long  time, most 
scarcities  which  occurred  in  the  country 
were  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  engross- 
ers and  forestallers,  and  hence  statutes 
were  framed  for  the  suppression  of  en- 
grossing and  forestalling.  The  first  is  still 
an  indictable  offence,  punishable  at  com- 
mon law  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Enharsio'nic.  In  music,  an  epithet  for 
such  species  of  composition  as  proceed  on 
very  small  intervals,  or  smaller  intervals 
than  the  diatonic  and  chromatic.  An  en- 
harmonic interval  is  the  eighth  of  a tone. 

EN'NEAGON,from  bvvbcc,  nine,  and  ywvtot, 
a comer.  A figure  of  nine  sides  and  nine 
angles. 

Enneahe'dria,  from  bvpbcl,  nine,  ana 
i?§a,  a side.  A genus  of  columnar  double- 
pointed  crystals,  composed  of  a trigonal 
column,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a tri- 
gonal pyramid. 

Ennean'dria,  from  bwbcl,  nine,  and 
a. yjjg,  a man.  A class  of  plants  of  the 
sexual  system,  containing  such  as  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers  with  nine  sta- 
mina. 

Enneapet'alous,  from  bwbcl.  nine,  and 
■xBrccXov,  a petal.  A coralla  having  nine 
petals. 

Enneat'ic,  Ifrom  bvvbx,  nine  ; every 

Enneatical,  j ninth.  Enneatical  days 
are  every  ninth  of  a disease  ; enneatic  years 
are  every  ninth  of  an  individual’s  life. 

Enrock'ment,  a term  applied  to  the 
stone-filling  upon  breakwaters  and  the 
banks  of  rivers,  underneath  quays,  &c. 
It  consists  of  large  stones  thrown  in  at 
random,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  current. 

Enrolment,  the  registering  of  a docu- 
ment in  the  rolls  of  chancery,  or  supcrio* 
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courts  of  common  law,  or  the  records  of 
quarter  sessions. 

Ens,  1 (part.  pres,  of  esse,  to  be.)  The 

En'tity,  ) old  metaphysicians  distin- 
guished the  ens  reale  and  ens  positivum 
from  their  ens  rationis,  which  exists  only 
in  the  imagination.  The  old  chemists 
also  had  their  ens  to  designate  the  essence 
or  virtue  of  a substance. 

En'sate,  Lat.  ensatus,  shaped  like  a 
sword  ( ensis ).  See  Ensiform. 

Ensem'ble  (Fr.),  a term  used  in  the  fine 
arts  to  denote  the  general  effect  of  a whole 
work,  without  reference  to  the  parts. 

En'siform,  Lat.  ensiformis,  sword-sliaped 
(from  ensis  and  forma ) ; applied  to  leaves, 
&c. 

Entab'lature,  Er.  entablement,  from 
Eat.  tabula;  that  part  of  a column  which 
includes  the  cornice,  frieze,  and  architrave 
tq-  v.). 

Enta'il,  from  Fr.  entailler,  to  exit.  In 
law,  an  estate  entail,  abridged  and  limited 
by  certain  conditions,  prescribed  by  the 
first  donor,  to  descend  in  a particular  line 
of  heirs.  Estatcs-tail  are  either  general  or 
special,  and  are  always  lesser  estates  than 
a fee  simple.  To  entail  is  to  settle  the 
descent  of  lands  so  that  no  subsequent 

possessor  can  bequeath  or  alienate  it. 

2.  In  Gothic  architecture  the  term  entail  is 
used  to  denote  delicate  carving. 

Enta'sia,  from  entasis ; a generic  name 
for  constrictive  spasm,  embracing  trismus, 
tetanus,  priapism,  &c. 

En'tasis,  tyrearts,  from  ivniva i,  to 
strain ; a name  given  to  the  slight  curva- 
ture of  the  shafts  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
columns,  particularly  the  Doric,  which  is 
exceedingly  graceful. 

Ente.  In  heraldry,  a term  signifying 
grafted. 

Ent'elechy,  £vr£X£%t/a,  an  Aristotelian 
word  expressing  an  object  in  its  complete 
existence,  as  opposed  to  potential  exist- 
ence. 

En'tering  1.  Entering  goods  at  the 
custom-house  is  the  lodging  of  a manifest 
of  them,  and  gaining  permission  to  land 

them. 2.  Entering  ports  are  ports  cut 

on  the  middle  gun-deck  of  three-decked 

vessels  to  serve  as  doors. 3.  Entering 

ropes,  three  ropes  hanging  from  the  en- 
tering ports  of  a ship,  on  the  right,  left, 
and  middle  of  the  steps : called  also  side 
ropes. 

Enteri'tis,  from  t yregev,  an  intestine; 
inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

Enteroce'le,  from  tyrigov,  an  intestine, 
and  xr,\ri,  a tumour ; an  intestinal  rupture 
or  hernia. 

Enterog'raphy,  from  irrtjov,  an  intes- 
tine, and  yfvpi,  description;  anatomical 
description  of  the  intestines. 

Enteroi/ogy,  from  irrif «»,  an  intestine, 


and  Xoyo;,  doctrine ; that  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  intestines. 

En'thymeme,  lyButxr.txa,  from  tv  and 
du/xc;,  mind;  a term  in  rhetoric  for  an 
argument  consisting  of  only  two  proposi- 
tions, an  antecedent,  and  a consequent 
deduced  from  it;  the  major  is  not  ex- 
pressed, but  supposed  to  be  present  to  the 
mind. 

Entire,  complete  or  undivided.  In  bo- 
tany, applied  to  leaves  when  the  margins 
are  devoid  of  notches,  serration,  or  inci- 
sions.— In  conchology,  applied  to  a shell,  in 
opposition  to  emarginate. 

Entire'ty,  1 In  law,  the  whole  of  a 

Entiertie.  I thing,  in  distinction  from 
a moiety. 

Entomol'ogy,  from  ivto/xoc,  an  insect, 
and  hoyo;,  discourse;  that  branch  of 
zoology  which  treats  of  insects. 

Entomostom'ata,  the  second  family  of 
Siphobranchiata,  in  the  conchological 
system  of  De  Blainville,  including  many 
genera,  as  Buccinum,  Dolium,  &c.,  ail 
univalves. 

Entomos'traca,  from  ivroua.  an  insect, 
and  otrrqazov,  a shell;  shelled  insects, 
which,  in  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier, 
form  the  second  section  of  Crustacea. 
They  are  mostly  microscopic,  and  all 
aquatic,  generally  inhabiting  fresh  water. 

Entoz'o a,  from  tyre;,  within,  and<  Zoum, 
an  animal ; intestinal  worms.  These  form 
the  second  class  of  the  Eadiata  in  Cuvier's 
arrangement.  The  greater  number  in- 
habit the  bodies  of  other  animals. 

En'tremets  (Fr.),  small  plates  or  dain- 
ties set  between  the  principal  dishes  at 
table.  The  term  is  used  in  music  for  the 
inferior  movements  inserted  in  a compo- 
sition between  those  of  more  importance. 

En'trepas  (Fr.),  a term  used  in  the 
menage  for  the  broken  pace  of  a horse  re- 
sembling an  amble. 

En'tresol  (Fr.)  See  Mezzanine. 

En'trochi,  1 from  a wheel , 

En'trochites,  ) wheel-stones ; a name 
given  to  the  broken  stems  of  fossil  encri- 
nites.  These  are  well  known  under  the 
name  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  beads. 

En'try,  Fr.  entrfe.  1.  In  commerce,  the 
depositing  of  a ship's  papers  in  the  cus- 
tom-house, and  obtaining  licence  to  land 
goods  : — “ The  person  entering  any  goods 
inwards,  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  a bill  of  the  entry  of  such 
goods,  fairly  written  in  words  at  length, 
expressing  the  name  of  the  ship,  the  place 
whence  the  goods  were  brought,  and  the 
name  of  the  person  in  whose  name  the 
goods  are  to  be  entered,  and  the  quantity 
and  description  of  the  goods,”  &e. — this  is 

a bill  of  entry. 2.  In  bite,  a writ  directed 

to  a sheriff,  requiring  him  to  command 
the  tenant  of  land,  that  he  render  to  th« 
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demandant  the  premises  in  question,  or 
appear  in  court  on  such  a day  and  show 
reason  why  he  has  not  done  it,  is  termed 

a writ  of  entry. 3.  Accounts  are  entered 

in  account-hooks,  and  these  account-books 
are  kept  either  by  single  or  double  entry. 

Enojier'ation.  In  rhetoric,  that  part 
of  a peroration  in  which  the  orator  re- 
capitulates the  principal  points  or  heads 
of  the  discourse  or  argument. 

Enue'ney.  In  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
a bordure  charged  with  wild  beasts. 

Envelope,  a wrapper,  Er.  enveloppe  ; a 
term  in  fortification  for  a work  of  earth, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a single  parapet, 
and  at  others  like  a small  rampart  with  a 
parapet,  raised  sometimes  on  the  ditch, 
and  sometimes  beyond  it,  to  cover  weak 
places  with  single  lines. 

En'yironne'.  In  heraldry,  surround 
with  other  things. 

Envoi-  , Fr.  envoy  e,  from  envoy  er,  to  send ; 
a person  deputed  by  government  to  nego- 
tiate some  affair  with  a foreign  govern- 
ment. Envoys  are  inferior  in  rank  to 
ambassadors,  but  are  equally  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations. 

E'ocene,  from  *j us,  aurora,  and  yccives, 
recent;  one  of  the  four  terms  proposed  by 
M.  Deshayes  and  Mr.  Lyell,  to  designate 
the  marine  formations  of  the  tertiary 
series,  founded  on  the  proportions  which 
their  fossil  shells  bear  to  marine  shells  of 
existing  species.  These  terms  are  Eocene, 
Miocene,  Older  Pliocene,  and  Newer  Plio- 
cene. The  proportion  of  living  species  in 
the  Eocene  are  less  numerous  than  in  any 
of  the  others,  and  indicates  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  dawn  or  commencement 
of  the  existing  state  of  animate  creation. 

E'pact,  from  ixa-tros,  adscititious ; the 
name  given  to  the  excess  of  the  solar 
month  above  the  lunar  synodical  month, 
and  of  the  solar  year  above  the  lunar 
year  of  twelve  synodical  months.  The 
lunar  month  is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  min., 
3 sec.,  consequently  the  lunar  year  is  354 
days  (nearly),  and  the  annual  epact  11 
days,  to  which  one  is  added  every  year  to 
19  (the  lunar  cycle),  when  it  becomes  30 
or  0,  as  30  is  an  embolismic  month.  The 
Gregorian  epact  for  any  year  is  the  same 
as  the  Julian  epact  for  the  preceding  year, 
the  difference  between  the  Gregorian  and 
Julian  years  being  equal  simply  to  the 
difference  between  the  solar  and  lunar 
year. 

Epagc/oe,  from  Icrccyco,  induco ; a rhe- 
torical figure  whereby  like  things  or  ar- 
guments are  compared,  to  prove  universal 
propositions  by  particulars. 

Epanadiplo'sis,  (rretya^iarXucns , redu- 
plication ; a rhetorical  figure  wherein  a 
sentence  begins  and  ends  with  the  same 
word. 

Epanjlep'sis,  , resumption ; 


a rhetorical  figure  wherein  the  same  word 
is  repeated  in  resuming  the  subject  after 
a long  parenthesis. 

Epan aph'ore,  from  tcrccvoapi^u,  refero  ; 
a rhetorical  figure  which  makes  several 
clauses  begin  with  the  same  word. 

Epan'odos,  from  esn  and  oeyohos ; a rhe- 
torical figure  wherein  two  things  spoken 
of  together  are  afterwards  spoken  of  sev- 
erally. 

Epaule'.  In  fortification  (Er.  epaule,  a 
shoulder),  the  shoulder  of  a bastion;  the 
angle  of  the  face  and  flank,  often  called 
the  angle  of  the  epaide. 

Epacle'ment,  from  Er.  epaule,  a 
shoulder.  A term  in  fortification  for  a 
side-work  made  of  gabions,  fascines,  or 
bags  of  earth.  It  also  sometimes  denotes 
a semibastion,  and  a square  orillon  to 
cover  the  cannon  of  the  casemate. 

E'pha,  la  Jewish  dry  measure,  equal 
E'phah,  j to  an  imperial  bushel,  nearly. 
Ephebei'um,  tQt/ios,  a youth.  In  ancient 
architecture , a building  appropriated  for 
the  wrestling  and  exercises  of  youth  prior 
to  their  entering  the  gymnasium. 

Eph'elis,  from  s<r/,  and  vflios,  the  sun. 
A term  denoting  not  only  the  freckles  or 
little  yellow  spots  which  appear  on  per- 
sons of  a fair  skin,  and  the  larger  brown 
patches  which  likewise  arise  from  expo- 
sure to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  also 
those  large  dusky  patches  which  are  very 
similar  in  appearance,  but  occur  on  other 
parts  of  the  surface  which  are  constantly 
covered. 

Ephem'era  (Eat.),  from  e0tpot gos,  daily. 
1.  A fever  of  only  one  day’s  continuance. 

2.  The  day-fly,  a genus  of  neurop- 

terous  insects  of  the  subulicorne  family. 
Epithet  ephemeral.  The  ephemera  take 
their  name  from  their  short  term  of  life 
in  their  perfect  state.  They  usually  ap- 
pear at  sun-set,  in  fine  weather,  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  and  sometimes  in  such 
innumerable  hosts,  that  after  their  death 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  thickly  co- 
vered with  their  bodies;  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, cart-loads  of  them  are  collected  for 
manure.  The  continuance  of  their  species 
is  the  only  function  which  these  animals 
have  to  fulfil,  for  they  take  no  nourish- 
ment, and  frequently  die  on  the  day  of 
their  metamorphosis,  and  even  within  a 
few  hours  of  that  event.  If,  however,  we 
trace  them  back  to  that  period  in  which 
they  existed  as  larvae,  we  find  that  their 
career  extends  from  two  to  three  years. 
In  this  state  they  live  in  water. 

Epuem'euis,  an  almanack,  from  tqipu- 
§«?,  daily.  An  account  of,  or  tables  cal- 
culated to  show,  the  state  of  the  heavens 
for  every  day  of  the  year,  i.  e.  the  position 
of  planets,  &c.  The  Nautical  Almanack, 
published  by  the  Board  of  Longitude,  is 
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the  most  authentic  specimen  of  an  Astro- 
nomical Ephemeris.  The  term  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  plural,  E phemerides,  for  a 

collection  of  astronomical  tables. 2.  In 

literature,  a collective  name  for  all  kinds 
of  periodical  literature. 

Ephialta,  the  herb  peony,  said  to  cure 
night-mare  ( ephialtes ). 

Ephial'tes,  iQiaAr/is,  Night-mare. 

E'fhod.  In  Jewish  antiquity , a part  of 
the  sacerdotal  habit.  It  was  a sort  of 
girdle,  brought  from  behind  the  neck  over 
the  two  shoulders,  and  hanging  down  be- 
fore, was  put  across  the  stomach,  then 
carried  round  the  waist,  it  served  as  a 
girdle  to  the  tunic. 

Eph'ori.  In  Grecian  antiquity,  magis- 
trates (usually  five)  established  in  ancient 
Sparta  to  balance  the  regal  power. 

Ep'icarp,  from  m,  and  xtxepos,  fruit. 
The  outer  skin  of  some  fruits.  See  Ex- 

DOCARP. 

Ep'icene,  mxotvos,  common  to  both 
sexes.  Applied  to  nouns  of  common 
gender. 

Ep'icline,  from  £cn,  and  xXirq,  a bed. 
An  epithet  applied  by  Mirbel  to  a nectary, 
when  it  is  placed  on  the  receptacle  of  a 
flower. 

Epicran'itis  Gr.,  mx^curoi,  I finish. 
A term  in  architecture  for  the  cyma  of  the 
cornice. 

Epicure' ans,  an  ancient  sect  of  philo- 
sophers, who  followed  the  doctrines  of 
Epicurus,  a celebrated  philosopher  of  Gar- 
get! am,  in  Attica,  about  300  years  before 
Christ. 

Ep'icycle,  from  icn,  and  xuxXo;,  a 
circle.  A little  circle  whose  centre  is  in  the 
circumference  of  a greater  circle ; or  a 
small  orb,  which,  being  fixed  in  the  defer- 
ent of  a planet,  is  carried  along  with  its 
motion ; and  yet,  with  its  own  particular 
motion,  carries  the  body  of  the  planet 
fastened  to  it  round  about  its  proper  cen- 
tre. Epicycles  were  of  particular  use  in 
the  ancient  astronomy. 

Epicxc'noin,  inxuxXotiivi;,  a curve 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  pe- 
riphery of  a circle  along  the  convex  or 
concave  part  of  another  circle,  thus  dif- 
fering from  a cycloid  (q.  v.). 

Epidem'ic,  from  tn,  and  in /m>s>  people. 
An  epithet  applied  to  those  diseases  which 
attack  a multitude  of  persons  at  the  same 
time  and  same  place.  The  word  is  also 
used  substantively  for  epidemy,  an  epi- 
demic disease.  Epidemics  may  arise  from 
contagion  or  atmospheric  causes. 

Epiden'ura,  a natural  family  of  plants, 
of  which  the  genus  Epidendrum  is  the 
type. 

Epiden'druji,  the  t anellce,  A genus  of 
perennial  plants.  Gynandria — Monandria. 
Name  from  i n,  and  it vigor,  a tree,  be- 


cause the  species  grow  parasitically  on 
the  trunks  or  branches  of  trees.  Hot  cli- 
mates. 

Efider'mis,  iniiepu;,  from  (rr;  and 
the  true  skin.  The  cuticle  or 
scarf-skin  of  an  animal  or  plant. 

ErinER'MoiD,  from  g niigpu?  and  -too;, 
resembling  the  epidermis.  The  word 
should  be  written  epidermatoid. 

Epidid'tmus,  icriiiivpu;,  from  irrt  and 
iiivpcos-  A hard,  vascular  body,  princi- 
pally composed  of  minute  elastic  tubes 
[tubuli  scminiferi),  intricately  convoluted, 
and  placed  at  the  outer  and  back  part  of 
the  testis. 

Ep'idote,  from  t nioiri;,  addition.  A 
mineral  of  a green  colour,  and  crystallised 
structure,  thus  named  from  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  base  of  the  prism  in  one  di- 
rection: named  also  pistacite,  from  its 
colour.  Found  in  primary  rocks  through- 
out Europe,  Comp.  37  silica,  27  alumina, 
14  lime,  17  oxide  of  iron,  and  1‘5  oxide  of 
manganese.  There  are  many  varieties. 

Efig.e'ous,  t~-;,  upon,  and  yrn  earth. 
In  botany,  applied  to  plants  which  grow 
close  to  the  earth. 

Epigas'trum,  inya.o’Tgiov,  from  i ~i, 
and  yu.a’TYiO,  the  belly.  The  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen  or  belly,  immediately 
over  the  stomach. 

Ef'igene,  from  s jri,  and  yuouMi,  to  pro- 
duce. A term  which,  with  pseudomor- 
plious,  is  applied  to  forms  of  crystals  not 
natural  to  the  substances  in  which  they 
are  found. 

Epigen'esis,  mytvitnz,  from  m,  and 
yivo/xai,  to  generate.  A name  given  to 
that  theory  of  generation  which  regards 
the  foetus  as  the  joint  production  of  mat- 
ter furnished  by  both  sexes. 

Epiglot'tis,  mykarriz , from  fri,  and 
ykcorrcc,  the  tongue.  The  cartilaginous 
valve  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which 
falls  on  the  glottis,  or  superior  opening  of 
the  larynx.  Its  use  is  to  close  the  glottis 
during  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  passage  of  food  into  the  tra- 
chea or  windpipe. 

Ep'igraph,  icriyccttpr,,  from  m,  and 
ygottfoo,  An  inscription  on  a monument 
explanatory  of  its  use,  its  destination,  or 
pointing  out  the  time  of  its  erection,  &e. 

Efig'ynous,  Err/,  upon  and  yvvr,,  a fe- 
male. In  botany,  any  organ  growing  upon 
the  summit  of  the  ovarium. 

Epinyc'tides,  tmvuxTiitf,  from  in, 
and  »u|,  night.  A fugacious  kind  of  nettle- 
rash,  which  arises  during  the  night,  and 
disappears  in  the  morning. 

Efipet'alocs,  Lat.  epipelalus.  An  epi- 
thet applied  to  stamina  and  glands  which 
are  attached  to  the  corolla  of  a flower. 
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Eria'isr,  from  art,  and 

tfouvco,  to  appear.  A church  festival,  cele- 
brated on  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas, 
in  commemoration  of  the  Saviour’s  being' 
manifested  to'  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
by  the  appearance  of  a miraculous  star. 

Ep'iphragm,  from  art,  upon,  and  <p^a.y- 
fjiot , a partition.  The  slender  membrane 
which  sometimes  shuts  the  peristome  of 
mosses. 

Epiphyl'losper'mops,  from  irn , @v\Xov, 
a leaf,  and  crni^peot.,  seed.  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  plants  which  bear  their  seed  on 
the  back  of  the  leaves.  These  plants  are 
cryptogamic,  and  form  a natural  family, 
under  the  name  of  epiphylospernue. 

Epiphy'llocs,  in  and  QvXXov,  a leaf. 
In  botany,  something  inserted  upon  a leaf. 

Epiph'ysis,  imbuing,  from  537,  upon, 
and  (fm u,  to  grow;  a portion  of  bone 
growing  upon  another  bone,  but  not 
forming  a part  of  it,  as  is  the  case  of  apo- 
physis. 

Epipr.Kx.Ts,  from  irt  and  rrXixu,  to  fold  ; 
a figure  of  rhetoric  in  which  the  speaker 
endeavours  to  convince  by  a gentle  kind 
of  upbraiding. 

Ep'iploce,  izixXoyy/i,  implication ; a fi- 
gure of  rhetoric  by  which  one  aggrava- 
tion is  added  by  due  gradation  to  another. 

Epiploce'le,  from  s ninXoov,  the  omen- 
tum, and  X7i X'/i,  a tumour;  an  omental 
hernia ; a rupture  produced  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  a portion  of  the  omentum. 

Epip'loic,  appertaining  to  the  epiploon 
or  omentum,  as  the  epiploic  arteries,  which 
are  branches  of  the  gastro-epiploic  artery 
distributed  to  the  omentum. 

Epip'loon,  imrrXoov,  from  ararXiee,  to 
sail  over ; the  omentum,  which  sails  as  it 
were  upon  the  intestines. 

Episce'nicm,  imtrxvivtov,  a place  on  the 
top  of  an  ancient  theatre  where  the  ma- 
•ehinery  was  kept. 

Episcopalians,  an  appellation  given 
to  those  who  adhere  to  the  episcopal  form 
of  church  government. 

EpTsode,  irrt/rM^r,,  an  incident,  story, 
or  action,  introduced  into  a poem,  and 
connected  with,  but  separable  from,  the 
main  action.  The  episode  was  originally 
something  rehearsed  between  the  parts 
of  a chorus  in  ancient  tragedy,  to  amuse 
the  audience. 

E'pisferm,  art  and  tmiopea.,  seed.  In 
botany,  the  integuments  of  a seed. 

Epistates,  iTio-TctTYii,  the  title  of  the 
presidents  of  the  two  great  Athenian 
councils,  the  Ecclesia  and  the  Senate  of 
the  five  hundred. 

Epis'trophe,  tvitrroocp/i,  from  art  and 
tptu,  to  turn;  a figure  in  rhetoric 
wherein  several  successive  sentences  end 


with  the  same  affirmation  : thus,  “ Are 
they  Hebrews?  So  am  I.  Are  they  Is- 
raelites ? So  am  I.  Are  they  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham  ? So  am  I,”  &c. 

Ep'istyle,  from  ini  and  <rrvXog,  a co 
lumn ; a term  used  by  the  ancient  Greek 
architects  for  what  is  now  called  the  ar- 
chitrave (q.  v.). 

Epit'asis,  from  imrtivu,  to  strain;  the 
second  division  of  an  ancient  dramatic 
poem ; that  in  which  the  plot  entered 
upon  in  the  protasis  was  carried  on  and 
strained,  or  worked  up,  till  it  arrived  at 
its  height  in  the  catastasis.  The  term  has 
also  been  used  in  medicine  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  paroxysm  of  a fever,  and  in 
rhetoric  for  that  part  of  an  oration  in 
which  the  speaker  addresses  himself  most 
forcibly  to  the  passions. 

Epitath'ides,  art  and  I place. 

In  architecture,  the  crown  of  an  entab- 
lature. 

Epit'rope,  tmrgon'/i,  from  err;  and 

ara>,  to  turn ; a figure  in  rhetoric 
whereby  something  is  granted  with  a 
view  to  gain  an  advantage. 

Epizoot'ic,  from  err;,  upon,  and  £uct, 
an  animal ; an  epithet  for  a disease  which 
prevails  among  cattle  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  an  epidemic  does  among  men. 

Epizoo'ty,  an  epizootic  disease  of  which 
murrain  is  an  instance. 

Ep'och,  (from  erra^zj,  a stop;  a chro- 

Ep'ocha,  ) nological  term  for  the  point 
of  time  at  which  a new  computation  is  be- 
gun and  from  which  dates  are  numbered, 
such  as  the  Creation,  4004  b.c.  ; the  De- 
luge, 2348  b.c.  ; the  taking  of  Troy,  1184 
b.c.  ; the  building  of  Rome,  753  b.c.  ; the 
Birth  of  Christ,  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era;  the  Hegira,  622  a.d. 

Ep'ode,  inoibr,,  from  tm  and  uhv, , an 
ode;  the  third  or  last  part  of  the  ode 
(q.v.).  The  term  is  now  commonly  used 
for  any  little  verse  which  follows  one  or 
more  great  ones.  Thus  a pentameter 
after  a hexameter  is  an  epode. 

Epop't.* , inonrett,  a name  for  those 
who  were  admitted  to  view  the  grcatei 
mysteries  of  the  Greek  theology. 

Eprou vett'e  (French),  an  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  relative  strength  of 
different  kinds  of  gunpowder. 

Ep'som  Salts,  a popular  name  for  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  formerly  obtained  by 
boiling  down  the  mineral  water  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Epsom,  but  now  prepared 
from  bittern  and  magnesian  limestone. 

Efulo'nes,  officers  among  the  Romans 
who  had  charge  of  the  epulum  or  sacred 
banquets  for  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods. 

F/au able.  In  mechanics,  a term  ap- 
plied synonymously  with  uniform.  Thus 
equable  motion  is  motion  neither  accele- 
rated nor  retarded.  Motion  is  also  said 
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to  be  equably  accelerated  or  retarded 
when  it  is  increased  or  decreased  by 
equal  quantities  in  equal  times. 

Eoual'ity,  a term  of  relation  between 
things  equal  in  magnitude,  quantity  or 
quality.  The  sign  now  commonly  used 
to  express  equality  is  = but  some  writers 
use  OC , and  others 

Eluant,  a circle  in  astronomy,  for  re- 
gulating and  adjusting  certain  motions 
of  the  planetary  bodies. 

E'quated  Bodies,  or  Gunter's  Scale ; two 
lines  which  relate  to  the  comparison  of 
the  sphere  and  the  regular  bodies.  They 
are  seldom  given  on  modern  scales. 

Equa'tion,  that  disposition  of  quan- 
tities by  which  one  set  is  made  equal  to 
another  however  differently  expressed. 
Thus  21.  16s.  6 d.  = 678rf.  is  an  equation, 
so  is  y~+y  = a b+c — cl.  Equations  are 
said  to  be  literal  when  the  quantities 
are  expressed  by  letters,  and  numerical 
when  the  co-efficients  of  the  unknown 
quantities  and  the  absolute  terms  are 
given  in  numbers.  They  are  simple,  when 
the  unknown  quantities  enter  only  in 
the  first  degree;  quadratic,  when  they 
enter  in  the  second  degree ; cubic,  when 
they  enter  in  the  third  degree,  &c.  ( See 

Degree.)  In  astronomy,  the  term  equa- 
tion is  used  to  express  the  amount  of 
correction  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  the  mean  position  of  a heavenly 
body  to  obtain  its  true  position  ; hence 
equation  of  time  denotes  the  difference  be- 
tween mean  and  apparent  time,  or  it  is 
the  quantity  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  the  mean  time,  to  find  the  true  as- 
tronomical time.  The  equation  of  time 
arises  from  two  causes,  the  eccentricity 
of  the  earth’s  orbit,  and  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic.  Equation  of  payments  is  an 
arithmetical  process  for  finding  the  time 
to  pay  at  once  several  debts  due  at  sun- 
dry times,  and  bearing  no  interest  till 
after  the  time  of  payment,  so  that  no  loss 
shall  be  sustained  by  either  party. 

Eciua'tor,  Lat.  (equator,  the  equalizer; 
a great  circle  of  the  sphere,  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  two  poles  of  the  world,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  hemispheres,  the 
northern  and  southern.  It  is  called  the 
equator,  because  when  the  sun  is  in  this 
circle  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal 
length  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Eor  this 
reason  the  celestial  equator  is  also  called 
the  equinoctial  (q.v.),  and  when  drawn 
on  maps  and  globes,  it  is  called  the  equi- 
noctial line,  or  simply  the  line.  From 
this  circle,  referred  to  the  earth,  are 
reckoned  the  degrees  of  latitude,  both 
north  and  south.  Epithet  equatorial,  as 
the  equitorial  regions. 

Equato'rial,  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment contrived  for  keeping  an  object  in 
view  for  any  length  of  time,  notwith- 
standing the  diurnal  motion. 


Euuery,  ) from  Fr.  escurie.  1.  A grand 

E'querry,  j stable. 2.  An  officer  of 

the  royal  household  under  the  master  of 
horse.  The  equerries  are  five  in  number, 
and  ride  in  the  leading  coach  on  grand 
occasions,  and  have  a table  provided  for 
them. 

E'ciues  Aerates,  a knight  bachelor 
called  auratus ; q.  d.,  gilt,  because  an- 
ciently none  but  knights  were  allowed  to 
beautify  their  habiliments  of  war  with 
gold. 

Eques'trian,  from  equus,  a term  now 
chiefly  used  in  the  phrase  equestrian  sta- 
tue, which  is  the  representation  of  a per- 
son on  horseback.  The  equestrian  games , 
the  ludi  equestres  of  the  Romans,  wero 
horse  races  of  five  kinds:  the  plain  horse- 
race, the  chariot-race,  the  decursory  race 
about  funeral  piles,  the  ludi  sevirales,  and 
the  ludi  neptuncd.es.  The  equestrian  order 
was  the  second  rank  in  Rome  next  to  the 
senators. 

Eciuian'gular,  having  equal  angles, 
such  as  the  square  and  all  regular  bodies. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  two  or  more 
figures  having  equal  angles. 

Eqcicru'ral,  from  eequus,  equal,  and 
crus,  a leg  ; having  equal  legs,  but  longer 
than  the  base  : isosceles. 

Equic'ulcs,  "i  the  Horse's  Head;  a 

Eauus  Mi'n  or,  > constellation  of  the 

Equu'leus,  ) northern  hemisphere, 
representing,  according  to  the  poets,  the- 
horse  which  Mercury  gave  to  Castor,  and 
which  he  named  Celeris.  From  the  im- 
perfect representation  of  the  animal  in 
this  constellation  it  has  also  been  called 
equi  lectio.  Number  of  stars  10. 

E'qoidif'ferent,  having  equal  differ- 
ences: applied  in  arithmetic  to  any  series 
of. quantities  which  proceed  in  arithmeti- 
cal proportion,  i.  e.  when  the  difference 
between  the  first  and  second,  the  second 
and  third,  the  third  and  fourth,  &c.,  terms 
is  the  same,  asl  + 3 + 5-t-7  +•  9 + &c., 
is  an  equidifferent  series.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  crystals  when  the  faces  of  the 
prism  and  each  of  the  summits  are  dif- 
ferent, but  form  a series,  as  6.  4.  2. 

E'quilat'erae,  from  <squtis,  equal,  and 
latus,  a side;  equal-sided.  A bivalve  is 
said  to  be  equilateral  when  a transverse 
line  drawn  through  the  apex  of  the  umbo- 
bisects  the  valve. — An  equilateral  hyper- 
bola has  the  two  axes  equal  to  one  another. 

E'quilib'rium  (Eat.),  equipoise;  a term 
used  in  mechanics  for  an  equality  of  forces 
acting  in  opposite  directions,  whereby 
the  body  acted  upon  remains  at  rest,  or 
technically,  in  equlibrio.  In  fine  arts, 
equilibrium  means  the  just  poise  or  bal- 
ance of  an  object,  so  as  to  appear  to  stand 
firmly. 

E'QuiMUi/TirtEs,  products  arising  from 
the  multiplication  of  two  or  more  primi 
tive  quantities  by  the  same  number  o» 
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quantity.  The  3 a and  3 b are  equimulti- 
ples of  o and  b.  See  Multiple. 

Equinoctial,  i from  eequiis  and 

Equinoctial  Line,  > nox,  night;  the 

The  Line,  ) great  circle  of  the 

sphere  under  ■which  the  equator  of  the 
earth  moves  in  its  diurnal  course,  and 
to  -which,  -when  the  sun  in  his  progress 
through  the  ecliptic  comes,  he  makes  equal 
days  and  nights  all  over  the  globe,  as  then 
he'rises  due  east  and  sets  due  west.  Prom 
this  circle  the  declination  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  counted  {see  Equator  and  Equi- 
nox).— Equinoctial  colure  is  that  passing 
through  the  equinoctial  points  ( see  Col- 
uri). — Equinoctial  dial,  one  whose  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  equator. — Equinoctial poitits 
are  the  two  points  ■wherein  the  equator 
and  ecliptic  intersect  each  other  ( see 
Equinox).  — Equinoctial  gales,  storms 
■which  are  observed  generally  to  take 
place  about  the  time  when  the  sun  crosses 
the  equinoctial. 

E'quinox,  from  aquas,  equal,  and  nox, 
night ; the  precise  time  at  which  the  sun 
enters  one  of  the  equinoctial  points  (the 
first  point  of  Aries  or  Libra),  for  then, 
moving  exactly  in  the  equinoctial  circle, 
he  makes  our  days  and  nights  equal.  The 
sun  enters  Aries  about  the  21st  of  March, 
which  is  the  vernal  or  spring  equinox,  and 
Libra  about  the  23rd  of  September,  which 
is  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  word  Equi- 
noxes taken  absolutely  in  common  lan- 
guage, generally  signifies  the  equinoctial 
gales,  and  the  small  observed  retrograde 
motion  of  the  equinoctial  points  is  what  is 
termed,  in  astronomical  language,  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes. 

E'quipage,  from  equip,  the  furniture  of 
an  army.  Camp  equipage  includes  tents 
and  everything  necessary  for  accommoda- 
tion in  camp.  Field  equipage  consists  of 
arms,  artillery,  waggons,  tumbrils,  &c. 
An  army  furnished  with  all  its  camp  and 
field  equipage  is  said  to  be  equipped  for 
service. 

Eqci'ria,  equestrian  games  instituted 
by  Romulus  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Mars. 

E'quitant,  Lat.  equitans,  riding;  ap- 
plied to  leaves  which  are  disposed  in  two 
opposite  rows,  and  clasp  or  ride  upon  each 
other  by  their  compressed  base. 

E'quites,  plural  of  eques,  a knight  or 
horseman ; the  equestrian  order  among 
the  Romans.  The  equites  composed  the 
Roman  cavalry,  and  constituted  the  se- 
cond order  of  nobility. 

E'quitt  {quasi  aqualitas) , the  impartial 
distribution  of  justice.  Equity,  in  its 
true  and  general  meaning,  is  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  all  law ; positive  law  is  construed 
and  rational  law  is  made  by  it.  In  this 
equity  is  synonymous  with  justice.  In 
English  jurisprudence,  equity  is  the  law 
of  reason,  ■nd  a court  of  equity  is  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  correct  the  opera- 


tions of  the  literal  text  of  the  law,  and 
supply  its  defects.  Chancery  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  such  a court. 

Equivalents.  In  chemistry,  a term 
introduced  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  denote 
the  primary  proportions  in  which  the 
various  chemical  bodies  reciprocally  com-, 
bine,  referred  to  a common  standard,  as 
oxygen  or  hydrogen,  reckoned  unity  or 
T000.  Dr.  Dalton,  who  is  justly  con- 
sidered the  true  author  of  the  grand  dis- 
covery of  definite  and'  multiple  chemical 
ratios,  calls  these  equivalent  numbers 
atomic  weights,  when  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms,  oxygen  or  hydrogen  being 
the  radix  of  the  scale.  The  following  is — 
A Table  of  all  the  Chemical  Equivalents  at 
present  known,  with  their  Symbols. 


Equi- 
valents. 
Hydro- 
gen =1. 

Equi- 
valents. 
Oxygen 
= 1. 

Symbols.  | 

1.  Aluminum  . 

10 

1-25 

Al. 

2.  Antimony  . 

65 

8T25 

Sb. 

3.  Arsenic  . . 

3S 

4-75 

As. 

4.  Barium  . . 

69 

8-625 

Ba. 

5.  Bismuth  . . 

72 

9- 

Bi. 

6.  Boron  . . . 

20 

2*5 

B. 

7.  Bromine . . 

78 

9-75 

Br. 

8.  Cadmium . . 

56 

7- 

Cd. 

9.  Calcium  . . 

20 

2-5 

Ca. 

10.  Carbon.  . . 

6 

075 

C. 

11.  Cerium  . . 

48 

6- 

Ce. 

12.  Chlorine  . . 

36 

4-5 

Cl. 

13.  Chromium  . 

28 

3-5 

Cr. 

14.  Cobalt  . . 

30 

3-75 

Co. 

15.  Columbium. 

185 

23125 

Ta. 

1G.  Copper  . . 

32 

4- 

Cu. 

17.  Fluorine.  . 

18 

2-28 

F. 

18.  Glucium  . . 

18 

225 

G. 

19.  Gold  . . . 

200 

25- 

Au. 

20.  Hydrogen  . 

1 

0-125 

H. 

21.  Iodine  . . 

125 

15-625 

I. 

22.  Iridium  . . 

96 

12- 

Ir. 

23.  Iron  . . . 

28 

35 

Fe. 

24.  Lead  . . . 

104 

13- 

Pb. 

25.  Lithium  . . 

10 

1-25 

L. 

26.  Magnesium. 

12 

1-5 

Mg. 

27.  Manganese  . 

28 

3-5 

Mn. 

28.  Mercury  . . 

200 

25- 

Hg. 

29.  Molybdenum 

48 

6- 

Mo. 

30.  Nickel . . . 

28 

3-5 

Ni. 

31.  Nitrogen  . 

14 

1 75 

N. 

32.  Osmium  . . 

100 

125 

Os. 

33.  Oxygen  . . 

8 

P 

O. 

34.  Palladium  . 

54 

6-75 

Pd. 

35  Phosphorus 

16 

2- 

P. 

36.  Platinum  . . 

96 

12- 

PI. 

37.  Potassium  . 

40 

5- 

K. 

38.  Rhodium  . . 

45 

5-625 

R. 

39.  Selenium  . 

40 

6- 

Se. 

40.  Silicium  . . 

8 

1- 

Si. 

41.  Silver.  . . 

110 

1375 

Aq. 

42.  Sodium  . . 

24 

3- 

Nsa. 
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Equi- 
valents 
Hydro- 
gen = 1. 

Equi- 

valents. 

Oxygen 

Symbols. 

43.  Strontium  . 

44 

5-5 

Sr. 

44.  Sulphur  . . 

16 

2- 

S. 

45.  Tellurium  . 

32 

4- 

Te. 

46.  Thorium  . . 

60 

7-5 

Th. 

47.  Tin.  . . . 

58 

7-25 

vSn. 

48.  Titanium  . . 

24 

3’ 

Ti. 

49.  Tungsten  . 

100 

12-5 

W. 

50.  Vanadium  . 

68 

8-5 

V. 

51.  Uranium  . 

217 

27T2 

U. 

52.  Yttrium  . . 

32 

4- 

Y. 

53.  Zinc  . . . 

32 

4- 

Zn. 

54.  Zirconium  . 

30 

375 

Zr. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  may  again  be 
very  properly  subdivided  and’  classified 
according  to  their  analogies,  as  the  greater 
number  of  them  fall  under  the  character 
of  metals.  Some,  therefore,  have  been 
called  metalloids,  as  only  in  certain  re- 
spects they  resemble  metals,  but  in  others 
are  greatly  different ; others,  again,  by 
entering  into  peculiar  and  distinct  saline 
combinations,  have  been  termed  halogens, 
of  which  common  salt  is  the  type ; while 
a third  class  have  been  designated  gazo- 
U/les,  having  never  been  either  liquefied 
or  solidified,  but  when  isolated  always 
presenting  themselves  in  the  form  of  per- 
manent gases.  The  following,  there- 
fore, is  the  classification  adopted  by  Ber- 
zelius : 


I. 

Metalloids. 

Sulphur. 

Phosphorus. 

Carbon. 

Boron. 


II. 

Halogens. 

Chlorine. 

Iodine. 

Bromine. 

Fluorine. 


III. 

Gazolytes. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 


For  the  classification  of  metals,  see  Metals. 


Equivalve.  In  cotichology  (from  eequus 
and  valva),  a term  applied  to  bivalves 
when  the  valves  are  found  exactly  alike 
as  to  their  length,  width,  depth,  &c. : op- 
posed to  inequivalve. 

Equu'leus,  1 In  astronomy,  the  little 
Equic'ulus,  or  > horse ; one  of  Ptolemy’s 
E'quus Minor.  ) constellations.  Also, 
Equuleus  signifies  a species  of  rack  used 
as  an  instrument  of  torture. 

E'auus,  the  horse;  a genus  of  solipede 
quadrupeds:  family  Pachydermata  ordin- 
aria,  Cuv.,  JE.  caballus,  the  horse,  properly 
so  called;  JE.  hemionus,  the  dzigguetai  of 
Central  Asia;  JE.  asinus,  the  ass,  a native 
of  Central  Asia  also ; E.  zebra,  the  zebra 
of  the  South  of  Africa;  E.  quaccha,  the 
quagga  of  South  Africa;  E.  montanus,  the 
onagga  of  Africa;  E.  marinas,  Lin.,  the 
sea-horse  or  walrus. 

Era,  Lat.  (era;  a particular  reckoning 
of  time,  counting  from  some  remarkable 
epoch.  (The  terms  epoch  and  era  are 


frequently  confounded,  both  in  speaking 
and  writing). 

Er'ased.  In  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
the  head  or  limb  of  a creature  violently 
torn  from  the  body,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
jagged  appearance. 

Eras'tians,  the  followers  of  Erastus,  a 
German  divine. 

Er'ato,  ipoi; , love.  In  ancient  mythology , 
the  muse  who  presided  over  love  poetry. 

Erec'tile,  from  erigo,  to  set  upright ; a 
term  applied  to  a tissue  peculiar  to  some 
parts  of  the  animal  body,  as  the  nipples, 
lips,  iris,  &c.  It  is  formed  of  veins,  ar- 
teries, and  nervous  filaments. 

Erect'or.  In  anatomy,  a muscle,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  erect  or  raise  the  part 
into  which  it  is  inserted. 

Erethi'sm,  from  to  irritate, 

preternatural  sensibility  of  the  animal 
system. 

Er  got,  Fr.  ergote,  a spur.  In  farriery, 
a stalk  like  a piece  of  soft  horn,  situated 
behind  and  below  the  pastern  joint. — In 
agriculture,  a black  curved  morbid  ex- 
crescence, like  the  spur  of  a fowl,  found 
in  the  spike  of  the  rye  ( Secale  cerealis, 
Lin.),  especially  in  hot  climates,  when 
great  heat  suddenly  succeeds  to  much 
moisture.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a 
small  insect  which  penetrates  the  grain, 
feeds  on  its  amylaceous  part,  and  leaves 
its  poison  in  the  parenchyma.  The  ex- 
crescence is  extensively  used  in  medicine, 
under  the  name  of  the  ergot  of  rye. 

Eri'ca,  the  heath ; a genus  of  permanent 
plants,  of  which  Don  enumerates  402  dis- 
tinct species,  besides  varieties.  Octan- 
dria — Monogynia.  There  are  two  British 
species,  the  Cornish  and  common  heath, 
or  ling,  of  which  however  there  are  many 
varieties.  Almost  all  the  other  species 
are  greenhouse  plants. 

Erid'ancs,  ( a constellation  of  the 

The  River  Po,  J southern  hemisphere. 
This  immense  constellation  is  fabled  to 
derive  its  name  from  Phaeton’s  tumbling 
into  the  river  Eridanus  or  Po.  It  contains 
84  stars,  of  which  Acliemar  is  the  most 
brilliant.  Its  course  winds  from  Orion  to 
Cetus,  and  thence  to  Phoenix. 

Erina'ceus,  the  hedgehog ; a well- 
known  genus  of  insectivorous  mammalia. 
One  species  is  common  in  the  woods  and 
hedges  of  Europe.  It  eats  fruit  as  well 
as  insects.  Its  skin  was  formerly  used  to 
dress  hemp. 

Eriom'eter,  from  icto;,  wool,  and 
/joiT^ov,  measure  ; an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  fibres  of  wool,  &c. 

Er'mine.  1.  In  zoology,  a species  of 
weasel,  the  Musti/a  Candida,  Lin.,  abun- 
dant in  all  cold  countries,  especially  Rus- 
sia, Norway,  and  Lapland.  In  summer 
it  is  brown,  and  is  then  called  the  stoat, 
but  in  winter  it  is  snowy  white,  and  it* 
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fur  is  then  highly  prized,  and  constitutes 
the  ermine  of  commerce. 2.  In  herald- 

ry, the  word  ermine  denotes  a white 
field  or  fur  powdered  and  interspersed 
with  hlack  spots.  It  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  linings  and  doublings  of 
mantles  and  robes. 

Ero'ded,  Lat.  erodo,  I gnaw.  In  zoo- 
logy, when  aD  edge  is  irregularly  jagged. 

Ero'se,  Lat  erosus,  jagged;  applied  to 
leaves  irregularly  notched. 

Eroto'many,  1 from  love,  and 

Erotomania,  ) jxctvict,  mania;  that  spe- 
cies of  insanity  which  is  the  effect  of  love, 
or  which  shows  itself  in  erotic  passion. 

Ekpetology.  See  Herpetology. 

Er'rhine,  tgeiva.,  from  g?  and  giv,  the 
nose ; a substance  which  excites  sneez- 
ing when  snuffed  up  the  nose.  Medicines 
ox  this  soft  are  called  sternutatories. 

Er'ror.  In  law,  signifies  an  error  in 
pleading,  or  in  the  process,  and  the  writ 
which  is  brought  for  a remedy  thereof  is 
called  a writ  of  error. 

Erse,  the  name  given  to  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

Erup'tion,  from  erumpo,  a violent 
bursting  forth  of  contained  matters,  as 
the  eruption  of  lava  from  a volcano.  In 
medical  language,  an  eruption  is  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  a disease  on  the  skin, 
as  an  eruption  of  measles,  small-pox,  &c. 
The  term  applies  both  to  the  disease  as 
developed  on  the  skin,  and  to  the  act  of 
its  breaking  out. 

Erysip'elas,  iPvirrrO.a; , from  g«oa/,  to 
draw,  and  srO.oc.;,  adjoining.  Ignis  sacer  ; 
St.  Anthony’s  Fire  ; the  Hose ; a particu- 
lar form  of  inflammation  which  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  skin.  It  takes  the  name 
erysipelas  from  its  tendency  to  spread  to 
the  neighbouring  parts. 

Erysipela'toid,  from  g f>wner0.cL$ , ery- 
sipelas, and  g i$o;,  like;  resembling  erysi- 
pelas. 

Er'ythem,  ) from  g %vd°o;,  red ; the 

Erythe'ma,  ) red-rush  ; a nearly  con- 
tinuous redness  of  some  portion  of  the 
skin,  attended  with  disorder  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  not  contagious.  This  dis- 
ease, usually  symptomatic  of  debility, 
developes  itself  commonly  in  large  red 
patches,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  ery- 
sipelas. 

Erythri'na,  the  Coral-tree ; a genus  of 
plants  mostly  arborescent.  Viadelphia — 
Decandria.  Name  from  red,  in 

allusion  to  the  beautiful  scarlet  blossoms 
of  some  of  the  species.  Warm  climates. 

Escala'de,  from  scala,  a ladder  ; an  at- 
tack made  by  troops  on  a place,  made  by 
scaling  the  walls  of  the  fortifications,  till- 
ing up  the  ditches  With  fascines,  and  en- 
tering by  ladders. 


Escal'op,  1 the  scollop;  a bivalve 

Escal'lop,  j whose  shell  is  regularly  in- 
dented. 

Escapa'de  (Fr.  naturalised).  An  im- 
propriety of  speech  or  behaviour  of  which 
the  person  is  unconscious. 

Escape'ment,  a mechanical  contrivance 
for  transmitting  the  maintaining  power 
of  a clock  or  watch  to  the  regulator,  whe- 
ther balance  or  pendulum,  in  order  to 
restore  the  loss  of  motion,  in  every  vibra- 
tion arising  from  the  friction  of  the  act- 
ing parts  and  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

Escar'f,  1 Fr.  escarpement.  1.  In 

Escar'pmbnt,  ) fortification,  the  exte- 
rior slope  facing  fortified  works  ; the  in- 
terior slope  is  the  counterscarp. 2.  The 

steep  face  of  a high  ridge  of  land. 

Es'char,  t<r%ctoa,  from  g c^a^oai,  to  scab 
over  ; the  crust  or  scab  occasioned  by  the 
application  of  a caustic  to  a part  of  the 
animal  body. 

Es'chara.  In  malacology , the  fifth 
order  of  zoophytes  in  Linnaeus’  system. 
Each  polypus  is  contained  in  a calcareous 
or  horny  shell,  without  any  central  axis. 

Escharot'ic,  from  eschar  ; a caustic  ap- 
plication, or  one  which  has  the  power  of 
forming  eschars  when  applied  directly  to 
the  parts  of  an  animal  body,  as  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Esche'at,  from  Fr.  echeoir,  from  Norm. 
escheir,  to  happen  ; any  possession  which 
falls  to  a lord  of  fee  within  his  manor, 
cither  by  forfeiture,  death  of  tenant,  fail- 
ure of  heirs,  or  other  contingency. 

Escrol'l.  In  heraldry,  that  exterior  or- 
nament of  an  escutcheon  representing 
usually  a slip  of  paper  or  parchment,  on 
which  the  motto  is  inscribed. 

Es'crow,  Fr.  icreu,  scroll.  In  law,  a 
deed  delivered  to  a third  party,  to  be  the 
deed  of  the  party  making  it,  upon  a fu- 
ture condition,  -when  a certain  thing  is 
performed. 

Es'cuabe,  vulgarly  squad;  a military 
term  for  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  a 
company,  so  divided  for  mounting  guard. 

Es'cuage,  from  Norm,  escu,  a shield  ; 
service  of  the  shield,  called  also  scutage; 
Lat.  scutum,  a shield ; a species  of  feudal 
tenure,  by  which  the  tenant  was  bound 
to  follow  his  lord  to  war. 

Escu'lic  Acid,  a peculiar  acid  found  by 
Bussy  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chesnut, 
enscidus. 

EscuTCH'EON,from  Norm,  escusson,  from 
escu,  a shield.  A shield  on  which  the  ar- 
morial insignia  of  a family  are  painted- 
It  is  in  imitation  of  the  shields  anciently 
used  in  war. 

Esoph'agcs  onrexpayo; , from  oia  and 
potyoi ; the  canal  or  passage  leading  from 
the  pharynx  to  the  stomach,  and  through 
which  the  food  passes  to  the  stomach 
written  often  oesophagus. 
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ejsoter'ic,  from  tcrccrifio;,  interior;  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  private  instruc- 
tions and  doctrines  of  Pythagoras;  op- 
posed to  exoteric  or  public. 

Espar'to,  the  Spanish  name  of  a species 
of  rush,  the  Stipa  tenacissima,  Lin.,  des- 
cribed by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Sparta. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cables,  and  various  things  of  a fibrous 
nature,  especially  alpergates,  a light  sort 
of  shoes  worn  by  the  Valencian  peasantry. 

Espla.ua/de,  Pr.  from  Lat.  planus.  The 
empty  space  between  the  glacis  of  a cita- 
del and  the  first  houses  of  the  town  ; or 
the  glacis  of  the  counterscarp  or  covert- 
way towards  the  champaign. 

Es'plees.  In  laic,  the  general  products 
which  lands  yield,  or  the  profit  which  is 
to  be  made  of  a thing. 

Es'quire,  from  Er.  escuier,  and  scutifier, 
and  Eat.  armiger,  armour-bearer ; the 
armour-bearer  or  attendant  on  a knight. 
The  dignity  is  next  below  a knight. 

Esse'nes,  a sect  among  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour. 

Es'seka,  from  eshera,  an  Arabic  word, 
literally  meaning  papula;  a species  of 
cutaneous  eruption,  distinguished  by 
broad,  shining,  smooth,  red  spots;  differ- 
ing from  the  nettle-rash  in  being  ele- 
vated. 

Es'soin.  In  law  (from  Norm,  exon,  ex- 
cuse), an  excuse  for  a person  summoned 
to  appear  and  answer  in  a court,  on  ac- 
count* of  sickness  or  other  reasonable 
cause.  In  England  the  three  first  days 
of  a term  are  called  essoin-days,  these  be- 
ing allowed  for  the  appearance  of  suitors. 

Es'sorant.  In  heraldry,  a term  for  a 
bird  standing  on  the  ground  with  its 
wings  expanded,  as  if  it  had  been  wet, 
and  weis  drying  itself. 

Establishment  of  the  Port.  The  in- 
terval between  the  time  of  high  water  at 
any  given  port,  and  the  time  of  the  moon's 
transit  immediately  preceding,  when  the 
moon  is  in  syzygy. 

Estaca'de  (Fr.),  a military  term  for  a 
dike  constructed  with  piles  in  the  sea,  a 
river,  or  morass,  to  oppose  the  entry  of 
troops. 

Estaffette',  1 a name  given  on  the 

Estafette,  ) continent  of  Europe  to 
a state  messenger. 

Estate.  In  law  (from  status),  the  inte- 
rest which  a man  has  in  lands , tenements, 
&c.  Heal  estate  consists  of  lands  or  free- 
holds ; personal  estate  consists  in  chattels 
or  moveables. 

Estiv action.  In  botany  (from  astas,  sum- 
mer), the  disposition  of  the  petals  within 
the  floral  gem  or  bud.  These  are  con- 
volute, imbricate,  conduplicate,  or  val- 
vate.  , 

Estop'pee,  from  "Fr.  estouper,  to  block 
op.  In  law;  an  impediment  or  bar  of 
action  arising  from  a man's  own  act  or 


deed,  against  which  he  is  forbidden  to 
plead. 

Esto'vers.  In  law  (from  Norm,  estoffer, 
to  store),  reasonable  allowance  out  of 
lands  or  goods  for  the  sustenance  of  a 
felon  in  prison,  for  a woman  divorced, 
&c.  The  term  is  more  commonly  taken 
for  the  allowance  of  wood  to  tenants, 
called  from  the  Saxon  house-bote,  plough- 
bote,  fire-bote,  cart-bote,  &e. 

Es'trappade,  Fr.  strappado.  The  defence 
of  a restive  horse,  when  he  rises  before, 
and  yerks  out  his  hind  legs  furiously. 

Estreat'.  In  law,  a copy,  note,  or  an 
extract  of  some  original  record,  especially 
that  of  fines. 

Es'treate,  Norm,  estraite.  A law  term 
for  the  copy  of  an  original  writing. 

Estke'pement.  In  law  (from  Norm. 
estreper,  to  waste),  the  stripping  of  land 
by  a tenant  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owner. 

Estrich,  | the  fine  soft  down  which 

Estridge,  ) lies  immediately  under  the 
feathers  of  the  ostrich  (q  v.). 

Etc.,  an  abbreviation  of  et  ccetera,  and 
so  on,  written  also  &e. 

Etch'ing,  from  Germ,  eti-en ; a mode  of 
engraving  on  copper,  &c.,  the  lines  being 
corroded  in  with  nitric  acid,  instead  of 
being  cut  with  a graver,  and  which  for 
many  purposes  is  superior  to  any  point 
engraving.  The  name  is  also  applied  by 
the  artist  to  the  lines  drawn  through  the 
etching-varnish  upon  the  plate  by  the  sty- 
lus, or  etching-needle,  which  are  after- 
wards to  be  deepened  by  aquafortis. 

Ete'sian,  from  g ritric;,  fixed,  applied 
to  certain  periodical  winds,  answering  to 
the  monsoons  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
etesian  winds  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  are  the  periodical 
winds  of  the  Mediterranean. 

E'ther,  Lat.  cethcr.  1.  In  chemistry,  a 
volatile,  inflammable  liquid, prepared  by 
the  distillation  of  alcohol  with  an  acid : 

the  sulphuric  ether  is  the  best  known. 

2.  The  hypothetical  subtile  fluid  or  gas 
which  fills  space,  and  which  is  infinitely 
more  rare  than  atmospheric  air.  From 
this  we  have  the  epithet  ethereal,  in  ethe- 
real regions,  &c. ; and  the  same  term  is 
applied  in  pharmacy  to  any  highly  recti- 
fied essential  oil  or  spirit. 

E'thiops,  a term  applied  by  the  old 
chemists  to  several  preparations,  because 
they  are  black  (like  the  Ethiopian’s  skin). 
Thus : E.  martial,  the  black  oxide  of  iron; 
E.  mineral,  the  black  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury ; E.  per  se,  the  black  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, formed  by  agitation,  with  access  of 
air.  The  term  is  obsolete. 

Eth'moid,  from  tOcc,  a sieve,  and  iiSk, 
like ; sieve-like:  applied  to  a bone  of  the 
nose,  because  it  is  perforated  like  a sieve 
or  sponge. 

Eth  a uo'r  apht  , tdvoc , nation , and 
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I describe ; the  science  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  nations. 

Ethxol'ogy,  from  idvos,  a nation,  and 
Xoyo;,  discourse;  a treatise  on  the  rise, 
decline,  and  fall  of  nations. . 

Eti'olate,  Fr.  etioler ; to  blanch  by  con- 
cealment from  the  light:  hence  etiolation, 
the  operation  of  whitening  by  conceal- 
ment from  light,  as  the  inner  leaves  of 
endive  and  lettuces  when  tied  up,  and 
celery  when  earthed. 

Etiquette'  (Fr.),  a ticket;  originally  a 
little  piece  of  paper,  mark,  or  title,  affixed 
to  a bag  or  bundle,  expressing  its  contents; 
subsequently  an  account  of  ceremonies ; 
at  present  forms  of  ceremony.  The  word 
took  its  present  meaning  in  the  old  cus- 
tom of  delivering  tickets  containing  the 
orders  of  ceremony  to  be  observed  on 
public  occasions. 

Et'rupa,  a crane  and  pully,  formerly 
used  in  France  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. 

Etrus'can,  having  reference  to  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Tuscany  prior  to  the 
Homans. 

Etymol'ogt,  from  ituuo;,  true,  and 
Xoyo{,  word;  that  branch  of  philology 
which  treats  of  the  origin  and  derivation 
of  words.  The  term  as  used  in  grammar 
implies  not  only  derivation,  but  also  in- 
flection of  nouns  and  verbs. 

Et'ymon,  trupeov,  from  erz jpcof,  true  ; a 
primitive  word. 

Eucalyp'ttjs,  a genus  of  trees.  Icosan- 
dria  — Honogynia.  Name  from  iu  and 
xaXvrTco,  to  hide,  in  allusion  to  the  great 
size  of  the  species,  especially  the  brown 
gum-tree.  New  Holland. 

Eu'chlorine, from  iu,  very , and %x ai^o; , 
green;  the  protoxide  of  chlorine,  thus 
named  by  Sir  H.  Davy  from  its  vivid 
green  colour. 

Eu'chlohitb,  a mineral  thus  named, 
from  tv,  very,  and  xXuqos,  green,  on  ac- 
count of  its  lively  green  colour.  It  is  re- 
markable as  containing  water  and  copper. 

Euchol'ogy,  ivfcoXoyiov,  from  ivx'g,  a 
prayer,  and  Xoyot,  discourse ; the  formu- 
lary or  ritual  of  the  Greek  church,  in 
which  is  prescribed  the  order  of  cere- 
monies, sacraments,  and  ordinances. 

Eu'clase,  the  prismatic  emerald,  thus 
named  from  tv,  easily,  and  xXctoo,  to 
break,  because  easily  broken,  or  rather 
divided  into  laminae.  It  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  emerald  on  account  of 
its  green  colour.  It  contains  silica,  alu- 
mina, glucina,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
tin. 

Ecdiom'eter,  from  iv'hiog,  purity,  and 
utr^ov,  measure ; an  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained 
•n  any  given  bulk  of  elastic  fluid,  origin- 


ally applied  in  experiments  upon  atmos- 
pheric air.  The  oxygen  is  absorbed  T>y 
nitrous  gas,  or  spongy  platinum,  and  the 
remainder  measured,  or  a definite  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  is  introduced  into  a tube 
containing  a known  portion  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  the  mixture  exploded  by 
passing  an  electric  spark  through  it. 
Ure’s  Explosive  Eudiometer  is  perhaps 
the  most  convenient,  and  it  is  the  cheap- 
est. 

Eodiom'etry,  the  operation  of  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  air  by  means  of  an 
eudiometer  (q.  v.). 

Etjge'nia,  an  extensive  genus  of  trees. 
Icosandria — Monogynia.  Thus  named  by 
Micheli,  in  honour  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy.  The  clove-tree,  the  Malabar  ap- 
ple-tree, the  Malay  plum-tree,  &c.,  are 
species.  All  the  species  are  stove-plants. 

Euharmon'ic,  from  iu,  well,  and  har- 
monic; producing  harmony  well,  as  the 
enharmonic  organ. 

Ecni'ce,  a genus  of  Annulata.  Order 
Dorsibranchiata.  The  E.  gigantea,  Cuv., 
is  the  largest  of  the  known  annulata,  be- 
ing upwards  of  four  feet.  It  is  found  in 
the  sea  of  the  Antilles. 

Eupato'ritjm,  an  extensive  genus  of 
plants,  mostly  perennials.  Syngenesia — 
Poly,  cequalis.  Name  iutrctrcegicv,  the 
hemp  agrimony  (the  only  British  species) , 
from  Mithridatus  Eupator,  who  brought 
it  into  use  as  a counterpoison ; but  some 
derive  the  name  quasi  pepatorium,  from 
'/jsrag,  the  liver,  because  the  plant  was 
said  to  cure  diseases  of  the  liver.  Tem- 
perate climates. 

Eupa'tridje,  iuva.7%i?jcct-  In  ancient  his- 
tory, the  nobles  of  Attica. 

Ec'phemism,  tufp pour  poos;  from  iu,  well, 
and  tpnpot,  to  speak ; a rhetorical  figure, 
in  which  a soft  or  agreeable  word  or  ex- 
pression is  substituted  for  one  which  is 
offensive  to  delicate  ears. 

Eu'phony,  wtpuvico,  from  iu,  and  tpccvpy 
voice ; an  easy  and  smooth  enunciation  of 
words.  Euphony  is  sometimes  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  grammatical  accuracy, 
by  omission  and  substitution  of  letters  in 
words.  The  Greek  language  abounds 
with  such  euphonies. 

Edphor'bia,  the  Spurge;  an  extensive 
genus  of  plants.  Eodeeandria — Digyma. 
Named  in  honour  of  Euphorbius,  physi- 
cian to  King  Juba.  Some  species  are 
shrubby,  others  are  herbaceous,  and  many 
are  succulent.  All  parts  of  the  world. 

Eophorbia'cea:,  a natural  tribe  of 
plants  of  which  the  genus  Euphorbia  is 
the  type. 

Euphor'bium,  a gum-resin  obtained 
from  a perennial  species  of  spurge,  the 
Euphorbia  officinarum.  It  is  imported 
from  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  Mauritania. 
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Euphba'sia,  the  Eyebright ; a genus  of 
hardy  annual  plants.  Didynamia — Angio- 
spermia.  The  name  is  corrupted  from 
e utp^oiruvYi,  from  tinpcuv,  joyful,  because  it 
exhilarates  the  spirits.  Europe.  Its  Eng- 
lish name  is  derived  from  its  supposed 
efficacy  in  ophthalmic  diseases. 

Euri'pus,  a space,  in  ancient  architec- 
ture, which  separated  the  seats  of  the  cir- 
cus from  the  arena. 

Eurith'imy.  In  architecture,  &c.  See 
Edrithmy. 

Eu'rithmy,  lueidpcx,  from  to,  good,  and 
harmony;  that  agreeable  har- 
mony between  the  breadth,  length,  and 
height  of  the  rooms  of  a fabric,  which  sud- 
denly, where  it  is,  taketh  every  beholder, 
by  the  secret  power  of  proportion.  The 
word  is  used  also  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture to  imply  ease,  dignity,  and  elegance 
combined,  and  arising  from  just  propor- 
tions in  the  composition. 

Euroc'lydon,  from  i vfi;,  wind,  and 
xXobw,  a wave ; a tempestuous  wind 
which  drove  ashore,  on  Malta,  the  ship  in 
which  Paul  was  sailing  to  Italy,  Acts  xxviL 

Eusta'chian.  In  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  the  tube  which  forms  a communica- 
tion between  the  posterior  nares  and  the 
car,  discovered  by  Eustachius. 

Eusta'thians,  a sect  of  heretics  of  the 
fourth  century. 

Eu'style,  from  to,  beautiful,  and 
erroXo;,  column ; an  intercolumniation  of 
2i  diameters,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  arrangements  that  can  be  given 
to  a row  of  columns. 

Eoter'pe,  to  and  rtocroi,  I delight.  In 
mythology,  the  muse  which  presided  over 
wind  instruments. 

Eutych'ians,  an  ancient  sect,  who  sup- 
posed the  human  nature  of  Christ  to  be 
merged  in  the  divine. 

Evan'tes,  priests  of  Bacchus. 

Evaporation,  from  e and  vapour ; con- 
version of  any  liquid  into  vapour.  As  an 
artificial  operation,  it  is  usually  per- 
formed by  applying  heat  to  the  substance, 
but  it  differ^  from  distillation  in  its  ob- 
ject, which  chiefly  consists  in  preserving 
the  more  fixed  matters,  while  the  vola- 
tile parts  are  dissipated  and  lost.  The  ves- 
sels accordingly  differ  also ; evaporation 
being  commonly  performed  in  shallow 
vessels,  and  distillation  in  apparatus 
nearly  closed  from  the  external  air.  Eva- 
poration, as  a natural  process,  is  of  vast 
importance  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
"When  a liquid  is  exposed  to  a free  atmo- 
sphere, vapour  rises  continually  from  it, 
and  the  liquid  at  length  disappears ; and 
as  very  considerable  portions  of  the 
earth’s  surface  are  covered  with  water, 
vast  quantities  of  it  are  perpetually  being 
converted  into  vapour,  which,  being 


lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  ascends,  “ni 
afterwards,  by  partial  condensation 
forms  clouds,  to  be  subsequently  preei 
pitated  in  rain,  &c. 

Evaforom'etbr,  from  evaporo  and  pureci, 
a hygroscope  (q.  v.). 

Ev'ates.  Strabo  divides  the  British 
and  Gaulish  philosophers  into  three  sects, 
Bards,  Evates,  and  Druids.  The  bards 
were  the  poets  and  musicians,  the  evates 
the  priests  and  naturalists,  and  the  Druids 
were  moralists  as  well  as  naturalists. 

Evec'tion,  from  eveho,  to  carry  away, 
a term  in  astronomy  for  one  of  the  most 
considerable  lunar  irregularities  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  moon. 

E'ven  Keel,  a ship  is  said  to  be  on  an 
even  keel  when  she  draws  the  same  abaft 
as  forward. 

Ev'olute,  from  evolvo,  a particular 
species  of  curve  first  proposed  by  Huy- 
gens. Thus, if 
a thread  be 
wound  round 

Cthe  curve  ABC, 
fixing  one  end 
at  C,  and  car- 
rying the  other 
round  to  A ; and 
if  this  thread  be 
now  unwound, 
keeping  it  tight 
upon  the  con- 
vexity of  the 
curve,  its  end 
A will  describe  another  curve,  A D E, 
passing  further  and  further  from  the 
former  curve,  ABC,  as  the  thread  un- 
winds, till  it  reaches  the  point  C,  where 
it  is  supposed  to  be  fixed.  If  carried  fur- 
ther to  F,  the  arc  EF  will  be  part  of 
a circle.  The  primary  curve  round  which 
the  thread  was  wound  is  the  evolute,  and 
the  secondary  curved  formed  by  unwind- 
ing the  thread  is  termed  an  involute.  The 
term  evolvent  is  by  some  used  for  involute, 
as  being  the  curve  evolved  by  the  opening 
of  the  evolute. 

Evolu'tion,  from  evolvo.  1.  In  mili- 
tary tactics,  the  motion  made  by  a body 
of  men  in  changing  their  position  or  form 

of  drawing  up. 2.  In  geometry,  the 

equable  evolution  of  the  periphery  of  a 
circle,  or  other  curve,  is  such  a gradual 
approach  of  the  circumference  to  recti- 
tude, as  that  all  its  parts  do  meet  to- 
gether, and  equally  evolve  or  unbend. 

3.  In  algebra,  & c.,  the  extraction  of 

roots,  being  thus  opposed  to  involution. 

4.  In  natural  history,  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion supposes  that  the  germs  of  all  plants 
and  animals  were  really  all  formed  within 
the  first  of  their  respective  kinds,  and 
are  not  evolved  by  the  process  of  genera- 
tion : opposed  to  Epigenesis. 

E'vov.n.  In  music,  the  vowels  used  with 
the  ending  notes  of  the  ecclesiastical  tonw. 
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I'wry,  from  Sax.  Inver,  an  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  who  has  charge  of  the 
table-linen,  &c. 

Exacerbation,  from  exacerbo,  to  irri- 
tate ; a nosological  term  for  any  increase 
in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  of  a dis- 
ease recurring  at  intervals ; synonymous 
with  paroxysm. 

Ex.e'resis,  from  to  remove ; 

that  branch  of  surgery  which  comprises 
all  operations  for  the  removal  of  what- 
ever is  injurious  or  superfluous  to  the 
body,  as  tumours,  foreign  bodies,  &c. 

Exalta'dos.  In  Spanish  history,  the 
name  of  the  party  attached  to  the  liberal 
system  of  politics. 

Enalta'tion.  In  astrology,  the  dignity 
which  a planet  acquires  in  certain  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  which  dignity  was  sup- 
posed to  give  it  a peculiar  influence. 

Exan'gt,  1 from  eg  and  ayytiov,  a ves- 

Exan'gia,  ) sel ; a generic  name  for 
those  diseases  which  consist  in  enlarge- 
ment, breach,  or  other  morbid  perforation 
of  a large  blood-vessel  without  external 
opening,  as  aneurism,  varix,  and  cyania. 

Exan'thema,  1 egaty&j/za,  from  sgavfta, 

Exanthisma,  j to  effloresce ; a term  in 
nosology  for  an  eruption  or  rash  which  is 
accompanied  with  fever,  and  which  has 
its  regular  periods  of  efflorescence  and 
decline. 

Exax'thesis,  s %atv9r,<ns,  from  tgccvOtu, 
to  effloresce ; properly,  the  breaking  out 
of  an  efflorescence  on  the  skin,  but  ap- 
plied also  to  the  efflorescence  itself. 

Ex'arch,  from  cte%o;,  a chief.  1.  A 
prefect  under  the  ancient  Eastern  empe- 
rors.  2.  A legate  of  the  Greek  church. 

Ex  Cathedra,  a Latin  phrase,  applied 
to  every  decision  pronounced  by  one  in 
the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  authority ; a 
professor  in  his  lecture-room,  a judge 
from  the  bench. 

Ex'cellency,  Lat.  excellentia,  a title  of 
honour,  formerly  given  to  kings  and  em- 
perors, but  now  given  to  governors,  am- 
bassadors, &c. , who  are  elevated  by  virtue 
of  particular  offices.  It  is  in  no  case  he- 
reditary or  transferable,  but  belongs  to 
the  office. 

Exception,  from  ex  and  capio,  to  take ; 
a term  in  law  implying  a denial  of  what 
is  alleged,  and  considered  as  valid  by  the 
other  party,  either  in  point  of  law  or  in 
pleading.  It  is  a stay  or  stop  to  an  ac- 
tion, and  is  either  dilatory  or  peremptory. 

Excerp'ta  (Latin),  things  picked  out; 
selections. 

Excess,  excessus.  In  mathematics,  the 
difference  between  two  unequal  numbers 
or  quantities. 

Excha'nge.  In  commerce,  a term  ge- 
nerally used  to  designate  that  species  of 
mercantile  transactions  by  which  the 
debts  of  individuals  residing  at  a distance 


from  their  creditors  are  cancelled  with- 
out the  transmission  of  money.  For  in- 
stance, A in  London  owes  B of  Hamburgh 
a certain  sum,  and  C of  Hamburgh  owes 
D of  London  a like  sum;  A then,  instead 
of  remitting  the  sum  due  toB,  buys  a bill 
upon  Hamburgh,  that  is,  he  buys  an  order 
from  D of  London  addressed  to  his  debtor 
C of  Hamburgh,  and  having  indorsed  it, 
transmits  it  to  B of  Hamburgh,  who  re- 
ceives the  money  from  C.  Thus  A of  Lon- 
don pays  D of  ditto,  and  C of  Hamburgh 
pays  B of  ditto,  and  yet  no  money  is  re- 
mitted. Bills  of  this  nature  are  called 
bills  of  exchange,  and  these  are  foreign 
when  drawn  by  the  merchants  of  one 
country  upon  another,  and  inland  when 
drawn  in  one  part  of  a country  upon 
another  part.  The  par  of  exchange  is  the 
equivalency  of  a certain  amount  of  the 
currency  of  one  country  in  the  currency 
of  another  country,  supposing  the  cur- 
rencies of  both  to  be  precisely  of  the 
weight  and  purity  fixed  by  their  mints. 
The  course  of  exchange,  that  is,  the  varia- 
tions above  and  below  par,  depends  on  the 
same  causes  that  regulate  the  price  of 
commodities  generally,  the  quantity  in 
the  market.  Thus  if  Hamburgh  be  pro- 
portionally little  indebted  to  London, 
then  are  bills  upon  Hamburgh  scarce, 
and  the  London  merchant,  who  wants 
them  to  remit  to  Hamburgh,  pays  dearly 
for  them,  and  complains  that  the  ex- 
change is  above  par;  whereas  the  Ham- 
burgh merchant  can  procure  bills  upon 
London  below  par,  because  they  are  pro- 
portionally plentiful.  In  London, bills  of 
exchange  are  bought  and  sold  by  brokers. 
These  meet  for  the  purpose  of  transact- 
ing business  in  the  exchange.  The  arith- 
metical rule  by  which  we  find  how  much 
money  of  one  place  is  equivalent  to  a 
given  sum  of  another,  according  to  a cer- 
tain course  of  exchange,  is  called  simply 
exchange ; but  that  by  which  we  calcu- 
late the  exchanges  of  different  places 
with  a view  to  ascertain  the  most  advan- 
tageous mode  of  liquidating  a foreign 
debt,  is  called  arbitration  of  exchange. 
This  is  simple  when  the  exchanges  of 
three  places  are  considered,  and  compound 
when  four  or  more  are  concerned. 

Exchequer,  an  ancient  court  of  record, 
intended  principally  to  collect  and  super- 
intend the  revenues  and  debts  of  the 
crown,  and  so  called  from  scaccharium, 
denoting  a chequered  cloth  which  covers 
the  table.  It  consists  of  two  divisions : 
the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  which  ma- 
nages the  revenue,  and  judicial,  which  is 
subdivided  into  a court  of  equity  and  a 
court  of  common  law. 

Excheoueh-bills  are  bills  or  tickets  is 
sued  by  the  Exchequer,  payable  out.  of  the 
produce  of  a particular  tax,  or  generally 
out  of  the  supplies  granted  for  the  year. 
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Exci'se,  the  name  given  to  the  taxes  or 
duties  levied  on  commodities  consumed 
nt  home  ; distinct  from  customs,  which 
are  duties  levied  on  imports  and  exports. 

Excitabil'ity,  from  cxcito.  The  con- 
dition of  living  bodies,  wherein  they  can 
be  made  to  exhibit  the  functions  and 
phenomena  which  distinguish  them  from 
inanimate  matter. 

Excceca'ria,  a genus  of  trees.  Eioecia 
—Triandria.  Two  species,  of  which  the 
aloes-wood  ( Agallocha ) is  one.  The  heart 
of  this  tree  is  the  tambac  or  ealombac,  so 
much  valued  in  India. 

Excommunication,  an  ecclesiastical 
penalty  or  censure,  whereby  such  persons 
as  are  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime  or 
offence  are  separated  from  the  communion 
of  the  church. 

Excre'tion,  from  excemo,  to  separate. 
The  expulsion,  by  the  various  outlets  of 
the  body,  of  such  matters  as  would  prove 
injurious  if  they  remained ; also,  the  mat- 
ters excreted. 

Ex'cretory,  from  excemo,  to  separate. 
A term  in  physiology,  applied  to  those 
ducts  which  convey  the  secreted  fluids 
l.om  the  glands,  some  of  which  have  se- 
veral excretory  ducts. 

Excur'rent,  a botanical  term,  descrip- 
tive of  the  ramification  of  a body  whose 
axis  continues  always  in  the  centre. 

Ex'eat,  an  ecclesiastical  term  for  the 
permission  granted  by  a bishop  to  a priest 
to  go  out  of  his  diocese. 

Execu'tion  , from  ex  and  sequor.  In  law, 
a judicial  writ  grounded  on  the  judgment 
of  the  court  whence  it  issues,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  granted  by  the  court  at  the 
request  of  the  party  at  whose  suit  it  is 
issued,  to  give  him  satisfaction  on  the 
judgment  which  he  hath  obtained.  In 
fine  arts,  the  mode  of  performing  a work 
of  art,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is 
accomplished. 

Exec'utive.  In  politics,  that  branch  of 
the  government  which  executes  the 
functions  of  the  state.  The  word  is  used 
in  distinction  from  legislative  and judicial. 

Ex'edra.  1.  A small  conversation-room, 

equivalent  to  the  modern  boudoir. 2.  A 

building  separate  from  a church,  but  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  consecrated  ground. 

Exemplification  {of  letters  patent),  a 
duplicate  of  them,  made  from  the  enrol- 
ment thereof,  and  sealed  with  the  great 
seal. 

Exequatur  (I.at.),  an  official  recog- 
nition of  a person  in  the  character  of  con- 
sul, or  commission  agent,  authorising  him 
to  exercise  his  powers  in  the  country. 

Exergue',  from  e£,  and  t^yov,  work. 
A term  used  by  medallists  to  denote  the 
little  space  around  and  without  the  work 
or  figures  of  a medal,  for  an  inscription, 
device,  date,  &c. 


ExfoliaTion,  from  ex,  and  folium,  a 
leaf.  A term,  in  surgexy,  for  the  scaling 
of  a bone  ; the  separation  of  a dead  piece 
of  bone  from  the  living  portion. 

Exhaus'tions.  In  geometry,  the  method 
of  exhaustions  is  a way  of  proving  the 
equality  of  two  magnitudes  by  a reductio 
ad  absurdum,  showing  that  if  one  be  sup- 
posed greater  or  less  than  the  other,  there 
will  arise  a contradiction.  It  was  of  fre- 
quent use  among  the  old  mathematicians. 

Ex'hedra,  e|,  out  of,  and  a chair. 
In  ancient  architecture,  a small  room  in 
public  buildings  for  conversation. 

Exhereda'tion,  from  ex,  and  hares,  an 
heir.  A father’s  excluding  a child  from 
inheriting  any  part  of  his  estate. 

Exhis'it  from  ex  and  habeo.  In  law,  a 
term  used  where  a writing,  being  pro- 
duced in  a chancery  suit,  the  commis- 
sioner certifies  on  the  back  thereof,  that 
the  same  was  shown  to  the  witness  at  the 
time  of  his  examination,  and  by  him 
sworn  to  : the  paper  so  certified  is  called 
an  exhibit. 

Exhibition,  from  exhibeo,a.  benefaction 
settled  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  a 
university. 

Ex'igent,  from  exigo.  In  law,  a writ 
which  lies  where  the  defendant  cannot 
be  found,  nor  any  effects  of  his  within  the 
county,  by  which  he  may  be  attached 
or  distrained  in  a personal  action.  The 
exigent,  or  exigi  facias,  requires  the  de- 
fendant to  be  proclaimed  in  five  counties 
to  render  himself,  and  if  he  does  not,  he 
is  then  outlawed. 

Ex  Mero  Motu,  a phrase  used  in  char- 
ters and  letters-patent,  to  signify  that 
they  are  granted  by  the  sovereign  of  his 
oxen  free  will  and  motion,  i.  e.  without 
petition. 

Ex'ode,  tg oStos,  the  concluding  part  of 
a Greek  drama. 

Ex'odium,  the  end  or  denouement  of 
the  play,  in  Greek  tragedy. 

Ex'odus,E|s§oj,  from  s|,and  oho;,  way. 
The  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  so 
called  because  it  describes  the  journey  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  , 

Ex-orn'cio  (Lat.),  by  virtue  of  office, 
and  without  especial  authority.  Ex  officio 
informations  may  be  filed  by  the  attorney- 
general  in  virtue  of  his  office,  without 
applying  to  any  court,  and  without  giving 
the  defendant  notice. 

Ex'ogex,  an  exogenous  plant,  which 
adds  to  its  wood  by  successive  external 
additions. 

Exogenous,  from  t^co,  without,  and 
j tivxu,  to  grow.  A term  applied  to  plants 
which  increase  by  additions  to  the  out- 
side of  their  wood,  in  contradistinction 
to  endogens  (q.  v.). 

Ex'opthalmy,  | A species  of  ophthal- 

Ex'opihalmia  j my,  in  which  the  balk 
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of  the  eye  protrudes  to  such  a degree, 
that  the  eyelid  cannot  cover  it. 

Exophyl'locs,  t|,  and  0nAAav,  leaf. 
Applied  to  the  young  leaves  of  exogens. 

Exop'tiles,  and  irriho;,  feather.  A 
term  for  dicotyledonous  plants. 

Ex'osmose,  Gr.  from  tj,  and  oicuxa , 
impulsion.  The  passage  outward  from 
■within,  of  gases,  &c.,  through  porous 
membranes. 

Exosto'sis,  from  t|,  and  ccrtov,  a hone. 
A term  in  surgery  and  botany  for  any  osse- 
ous or  knotty  excrescence. 

Exote'ric,  from  exterior. 

External,  opposed  to  esoteric,  internal. 
The  exoteric  doctrines  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers were  openly  professed  and 
taught ; the  esoteric  were  secret,  and 
taught  only  to  a few. 

Expansion,  from  expansum  The  in- 
crease of  bulk  which  a body  undergoes  by 
the  recession  of  its  particles  from  one 
another,  so  that  it  occupies  a greater 
space,  while  its  weight  remains  the  same. 
Expansion  is  one  of  the  most  general  ef- 
fects of  heat,  being  common  to  all  bodies 
whatever,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  ga- 
seous. 

Expan'sive  En'gine,  a steam  engine  in 
which  the  expansive  power  of  steam  is 
taken  advantage  of  and  employed,  instead 
of  being  dismissed  at  full  power  into  the 
air  or  condenser.  The  steam  is  cut  off  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  stroke,  which  is  finished 
by  the  expansion  of  the  steam  which  was 
let  into  the  cylinder.  There  are  also  en- 
gines in  which  there  are  two  steam  cylin- 
ders employed,  both  connected  to  the  same 
beam:  in  one  the  steam  works  at  full 
force,  and  is  afterwards  discharged  into 
the  other,  which  is  of  a larger  size,  where 
it  acts  a second  time  by  its  expansive 
force. 

Ex-pah'te  (Lat.  for  partly).  A term 
used  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  when  a 
commission  is  taken  out  and  executed  by 
one  side  or  party  only,  upon  the  other 
parties  refusing  or  neglecting  to  join  in 
the  same. 

Expect' ant,  looking  for.  An  expectant 
estate  is  one  which  is  suspended  till  the 
determination  of  some  particular  estate. 
Estates  of  this  kind  are  remainders  and 
reversions. 

Expectation,  from  expecto.  1.  In  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  the  value  of  any  pro- 
spect or  prize  depending  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  some  uncertain  event. 2.  in 

the  doctrine  of  life  annuities,  the  particular 
number  of  years  which  a life  of  a given 
age  has  an  equal  chance  of  enjoying,  or 
the  term  which  a person  of  a given  age 
may  justly  expect  to  live. 

Experimental  Philosopht,  those 
branches  of  science,  the  deductions  of 
which  are  founded  on  experiment  or  trial, 


as  contrasted  with  the  moral,  mathema- 
tical, and  reflective  branches. 

Experimen'tom  Crucis  (Latin),  a lead- 
ing or  decisive  experiment. 

Exploration,  from  exploro.  A term  in 
medicine  for  the  investigation  of  the  phy- 
sical signs  of  a disease,  as  opposed  to  the 
diagnosis  derived  from  symptoms.  Ex- 
ploration is  used  chiefly  in  diseases  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen. 

Expo'nent,  from  expono.  In  algebra,  the 
exponent  or  index  of  a power  is  the  num- 
ber which  expresses  the  degree  of  power, 
or  which  shows  how  often  a given  power 
may  be  divided  by  its  root  before  it  be- 
comes unity.  Thus  2 is  the  exponent  of 
x~ , and  4 of  x*  = xxxx. 

Exponential,  from  exponent.  In  ma- 
thematics, exponential  curves  are  such  as 
partake  both  of  the  nature  of  algebraic 
and  transcendental  ones.  They  consist 
of  a finite  number  of  indeterminate  terms, 
but  cannot  be  algebraically  constructed. 
The  exponential  theorem  is  an  expansion 

of  a = 1 + Ax  + + . . . . 

1-2  12-3 

where  A=l+  ^ a— 1 — i (a— L)?+  J (a— 1)* 
— &c.  ja;-(-&c.. 

Ex  Post  Facto,  a Latin  phrase,  used 
in  laio  to  denote  something  done  after 
another  thing  that  was  committed  before, 
and  after  the  time  it  should  have  been 
done.  An  ex  post  facto  law  is  one  which 
operates  upon  a subject  not  liable  to  it 
at  the  time  the  law  was  made. 

Expressed  Oil,  an  oil  obtained  by 
pressing  it  out  of  the  substance  contain- 
ing it,  as  olive  oil  from  the  olive,  almond 
oil  from  the  almond,  &c. 

Expression,  from  expremo.  1.  A me* 
clianical  operation  by  which  the  juices 
of  plants  and  various  fixed  oils  are  ob- 
tained.  2.  The  indication  of  the  state 

of  the  feelings,  passions,  and  sensations, 
presented  by  the  countenance,  attitude, 

and  gesture. 3.  That  manner  and  tone 

of  voice  in  singing  which  gives  life  and 
reality  to  ideas  and  sentiments ; the  mo- 
dulation of  voice  suited  to  any  particular 
subject. 

Exsert'ed,  Lat.  exsertus,  protruding; 
applied  in  botany  in  opposition  to  en- 
closed. 

Exstip'tjt.ate,  from  ex  and  stipula.  A 
botanical  term  applied  to  plants  desti- 
tute of  stipules. 

Extension,  from  extend.  A term  in 
physics  for  that  essential  property  of  a 
body  by  which  it  occupies  some  part  of 
space.  Figure  is  the  result  of  extension. 

Exten'sor.  In  anatomy,  a muscle 
which  serves  to  extend  any  part;  the 
name  is  opposed  to  flexor. 

Extent.  In  fate,  a writ  of  execution 
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or  extendi  facias,  commanding  a sheriff  to 
value  the  lands  of  a debtor.  Sometimes 
the  term  is  taken  as  the  act  of  the  sheriff 
or  other  commissioner  in  making  the  va- 
luation upon  the  writ. 

Exter'mination.  In  algebra,  surds, 
fractions,  and  unknown  quantities,  are 
exterminated,  eradicated,  or  extirpated  by 
the  rules  for  reducing  equations. 

Extin  c'tion,  the  trituration  of  Mer- 
cury with  some  other  substance  till  the 
globules  disappear,  is  sometimes  called 
the  extinction  of  the  mercury,  but  the 
word  killing  is  more  commonly  used. 

Extinguishment.  In  laiv,  extinction; 
consolidation  of  an  estate  with  another. 

Extif'ulate,  Lat.  extipulatus,  without 
stipulse  ; applied  to  stems  of  plants. 

Extract',  from  ex  and  traho,  to  draw. 
1.  In  literature,  a piece  selected  from  a 

book,  &c. 2.  In  laiv,  a copy  or  draught 

of  a writing. 3.  In  chemistry,  the  so- 

luble matter  obtained  from  vegetables  by 
decoction,  reduced  by  careful  evapora- 
tion of  the  menstruum  to  a pasty  or  solid 
consistence.  Eourcroy  made  many  re- 
searches upon  vegetable  extracts,  and  was 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  all  had  a 
common  basis,  which  he  called  the  ex- 
tractive principle  ; but  Chevreul  and 
others  have  since  proved  that  this  pre- 
tended principle  is  a heterogeneous  and 
very  variable  compound.  The  subject, 
however,  still  requires  further  exami- 
nation. 

Extraction,  from  extract.  In  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  the  extraction  of  roots 
is  the  operation  of  finding  the  root  of  a 
given  number  or  quantity ; also  the  rule 
by  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Extra'dos,  the  outside  of  an  arch  of  a 
bridge,  vault,  &c.,  in  contradistinction  to 
intrados. 

Extraeolia'ceous,  Lat.  extrafoliaceout , 
■underneath  the  leaf ; applied  to  stipulae 
which  are  below  the  footstalk,  and  exter- 
nal with  respect  to  the  leaf. 

Extrav'agants.  In  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, certain  decretal  epistles  which  were 
published  after  the  Clementines,  and  not 
at  first  arranged  and  digested  with  the 
other  papal  constitutions. 

Extravagan'za.  In  music,  the  Italian 
word  for  any  wild  and  incoherent  com- 
position. The  term  is  used  also  for  a spe- 
cies of  irregular  dramatic  compositions, 
generally  of  the  burlesque  kind. 

Extre'me,  Lat.  extremus,  last.  1.  In 
logic,  the  extremes  of  a syllogism  are  the 
predicate  and  subject. 2.  In  mathema- 

tics, the  extremes  of  a proportion  are  the 
first  and  last  terms. 3.  In  music,  em- 

ployed in  describing  those  intervals  in 
which  the  diatonic  distances  are  increased 
or  diminished  by  a chromatic  semitone. 
4.  Extreme  unction,  is  one  of  the  seven 
jacraments  of  the  Romish  Church. 


Extre'mity,  Lat.  extremitas,  the  utmost 
point;  the  extremities  of  the  body,  in 
painting  and  scidpture,  are  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet,  but  in  anatomy  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  limbs,  as  distinguishing 
them  from  the  head  and  trunk. 

Exu'via:,  Lat.  from  ex uo,  to  strip  off. 
The  cast  off  skins  of  those  animals  which 
change  their  skin  by  a natural  process, 
as  the  sloughs  of  serpents.  The  term  has 
also  been  extended  to  shells,  &c.,  and  in 
geological  language  to  all  animal  remain* 
found  in  a petrified  state  in  the  earth ; 
fossils. 

Ex  Vo'to  (Latin),  a votive  gift,  such  as 
a picture  dedicated  to  a temple. 

Eye,  the  organ  of  sight,  from  Sax.  el  or 
eg,  water,  an  island.  The  word  has 
many  trivial  applications  derived  from 
the  form,  uses,  &c.  of  the  eye.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  eye  of  a peacock’s  feather, 
the  eye  of  a needle,  of  hooks  and  eyes  (the 
eyes  being  the  catches  for  the  hooks),  asd 
we  apply  the  word  eye  in  a very  similar 
sense  to  certain  loops  in  block  and  tackle 
apparatus.  The  eyes  of  a ship  are  the 
parts  which  are  near  the  hawse-holes, 
particularly  in  the  lower  apartments. 
The  eyes  of  a plant  aie  the  buds  from 
which  shoots  proceed.  The  eyes  of  a po- 
tato, are  those  points  at  which  the  new 
sprouts  issue,  but  the  eye  of  an  apple,  &c., 
is  the  depression  opposite  the  stalk ; and 
the  bud  or  shoot  inserted  into  a tree  by 
way  of  graft,  is  an  eye.  The  eye  of  an 
anchor  is  the  hole  wherein  the  ring  of  the 
anchor  is  put  into  the  shank.  The  eye  of 
a block  strop  is  the  place  by  which  it  is 
fastened  or  suspended  to  any  particular 
place  upon  the  sails  ; and  that  part  of  a 
stay  which  is  formed  into  a collar  to  go 
round  the  mast-head,  is  termed  the  eye 
of  the  stay.  In  architecture,  any  round 
window  made  in  a pediment,  an  attic,  the 
reins  of  a vault,  &e.,  is  called  an  eye ; and 
an  aperture  at  the  top  of  a dome,  usually 
covered  by  a lantern,  is  termed  the  eye 
of  the  dome.  Similarly  the  centre  of  a vo- 
lute is  called  the  eye. 

Eye'-bolt.  In  ships,  a bar  or  bolt  of 
iron  with  an  eye  in  one  end  of  it,  formed 
to  be  driven  into  the  deck  or  sides  for  the 
purpose  of  hooking  tackle  to. 

Eye'stone,  a small  calcareous  stone 
used  for  taking  substances  from  between 
the  lid  and  ball  of  the  eye. 

Eye'tooth,  the  two  upper  cuspidati, 
thus  called  because  the  fangs  extend  up 
to  near  the  orbit. 

Eyre,  Lat.  ties,  journey.  In  law,  signi- 
fies the  court  of  justices  itinerant. 

F. 

P,  the  sixth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  as  a 
numeral  denotes  40,  and  with  a dash  over 
it,  thus,  F,  it  stands  for  40,000.  In  m««*c 
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it  stands  for  the  bass-clef,  and  frequently 
for  forte,  as  ff  does  for  forte  forte.  F is 
also  the  nominal  of  the  fourth  note  in  the 
natural  diatonic  scale  of  C.  In  medical 
prescription,  F.  or  ft  stands  forint  ovfiant, 
let  it,  or  them,  be  made. 

Fa.  In  music,  one  of  the  syllables  in- 
vented by  Guido  Aretine  to  mark  the 
fourth  note  of  the  modern  scale,  which 
rises  thus,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa.  It  is  either  flat 
or  sharp,  the  flat  marked  thus  i?,  the 
sharp  thus  and  the  natural  thus,  jj,  and 
called  biquadro. 

Fa'ba,  the  bean.  The  Falisci,  a people 
of  Hetruria,  called  it  Naba,  whence  Latin 
faba. 

Faba'cije,  Faba  the  type;  an  extensive 
natural  order  of  plants. 

Fa'bian,  an  epithet  signifying  that  line 
of  military  tactics  which  declines  the 
risking  of  a battle  in  the  open  field,  but 
seeks  every  opportunity  of  harassing  the 
enemy  by  counter-marches,  ambuscades, 
&c.,  as  was  practised  by  Q,.  Fabius 
Maximus,  a Roman  general,  opposed  to 
Hannibal. 

Fab'liaux.  In  French  literature,  the 
metrical  tales  of  the  Trouvires  or  early 
poets  of  the  north  of  France. 

Fabra'rum  A'qua,  the  pharmaceutical 
name  for  forge-water,  a mild  chalybeate 
formed  by  quenching  red-hot  iron  in 
■water. 

Fab'ttlotjs  Age,  that  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  every  nation  in  which  supernatural 
events  are  represented  as  having  hap- 
pened: sometimes  called  the  heroic  age. 

Fa$a'de,  a French  term  for  front,  used 
to  denote  the  whole  exterior  side  of  a 
building  that  can  be  seen  at  one  view. 

Face,  the  visage,  Lat.  facies,  whence 
the  epithet  facial.  The  edge  of  a cutting 
instrument  is  vulgarly  called  the  face  ; 
and  when  one  side  of  an  object  is  flat  and 
the  others  not,  the  smooth  or  flat  side  is 
called  the  face.  “ Stones  are  faced  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  their  splitting  grain.” 
A cube  has  six  faces,  and  a polyhedron 
has  many  faces.  Small  faces  are  facets. 

Face  Mould,  the  name  given  by  work- 
men to  the  pattern  for  making  the  plank 
or  board  out  of  which  ornamental  hand- 
railings for  stairs  or  other  works  are  to 
be  cut. 

Fa'cet,  Fr .facette,  the  face.  A little  face 
or  small  plane,  as  the  facets  of  a brilliant 
or  rose  diamond.  The  facets  of  a column 
are  the  flat  projections  between  the  flut- 
ings.  Multiplying  glasses  have  many 
facets. 

Fa'cial,  appertaining  to  the  face,  as  the 
facial  artery,  otherwise  called  the  labial 
or  angular  artery.  The  facial  angle  is  that 
contained  between  two  lines,  one  drawn 
from  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
forehead  to  the  alveolar  edge  of  the  upper 


jaw,  opposite  to  the  incisor  teeth,  and  the 
other  from  the  external  auditory  foramen 
to  the  same  point. 

Fa'cies  Hippocratica,  that  state  of  the 
countenance  which  immediately  precedes 
death ; so  called  from  particular  attention, 
being  directed  to  it  by  Hippocrates  in  his 
prognostics. 

Fa'cing.  In  hydraulic  earth-work,  a 
layer  of  common  materials  or  soil,  laid 
over  the  lining  or  puddle,  and  upon  the 
bottom  and  sloping  sides  of  a canal,  reser- 
voir, &c. — In  carpentry,  facings  are  the 
wooden  coverings  of  the  sides  of  windows 
and  door-places  in  the  insides  of  rooms. — 
In  architecture,  that  part  of  the  work  seen 
by  a spectator,  but  usually  a better  sort 
of  work  which  masks  the  inferior  one  in- 
ternally. 

Fac  Sim'ile  (Lat.),  an  exact  copy. 

Fac'tion  (Lat.),  anciently,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  different  troops  or  com- 
panies of  combatants  in  the  games  of  the 
circus.  At  present  the  term  faction  is 
bandied  about  by  the  three  great  parties 
of  the  country,  the  Whigs,  Tories,  and 
Radicals,  and  applied  to  one  another. 

Fac'tor,  Lat.  from  facio.  1.  In  com- 
merce, an  agent  employed  by  merchants 
at  a distance  (usually  in  some  other  coun- 
try), to  transact  business  on  their  account. 
He  is  usually  paid  a per  centage  on  the 
goods  he  sells  or  buys,  and  if  he  acts  under 
what  is  termed  a del  credere  commission, 
i.  e.  if  he  guarantee  the  price  of  the  goods 
sold  on  account  of  his  principal,  he  re- 
ceives an  additional  per  centage,  to  in- 
demnify him  for  his  additional  responsi- 
bility.  2.  In  arithmetic,  the  numbers 

employed  in  forming  a product  or  factum 
are  called  factors.  Thus  7 and  3 are  the 
factors  of  21. 

Factorage,  the  allowance,  per  centage, 
or  commission,  given  to  factors  by  the  mer- 
chants, &c.,  who  employ  them.  See  Factor. 

Fac'tort,  a place  where  factors  meet  to 
transact  business  for  their  employer.  Tho 
English  merchants  have  factories  in  China, 
Turkey,  Portugal,  Hamburg,  Russia,  &c. 
The  word  factory  is  now  also  used  for  a 
building  or  collection  of  buildings  appro- 
priated to  the  manufacture  of  goods  ; but 
in  this  sense  it  is  a contraction  of  manu- 
factory. 

Fac'tum  (Lat.),  something  made.  In 
arithmetic,  a product. — In  law,  a man’s, 
own  act. 

Fac'dljs,  Lat.  dim.  plu.  of  fax,  a torch  ; 
bright  spot  generally:  used  to  denote  cer- 
tain liquid  spots  on  the  sun’s  disc,  brighter 
than  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Fac'dlty,  Lat.  facultas,  ability.  1.  In 
logic,  the  power  of  the  mind,  imagination, 

reason,  and  memory. 2.  In  physiology , 

a power  or  ability  to  perform  any  action, 

natural, vital,  or  animal. 3.  In  schools , 

one  of  the  departments  of  a university. 
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in  most  universities  there  are  four  facul- 
ties, viz.,  arts,  including  languages  and 
philosophy,  theology,  physic,  and  civil  law. 

4.  The  faculty  of  advocates  is  a body  of 

lawyers,  who  plead  in  all  actions  before 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  their 
elective  president  is  called  the  Dean  of 
Vacuity.  Similarly  there  are  faculties  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  of  civil-engi- 
neers, &e.,  some  of  which  have  peculiar 
privileges  granted  by  charter,  others  are 
merely  professional  associations. 

F.e'ces,  Lat.  pi.  of  feex;  the  alvine  ex- 
cretions. The  fossil  fmces  of  certain  fishes 
are  called  coprolites ; the  excrement  of 
dogs  and  wolves,  album  grcecum  ; of  mice, 
album  negrum. 

Fa  Fen'to.  In  music,  a feigned  F,  or  a 
feint  upon  that  note. 

Fa/gotto,  the  same  as  Bassoon  , which 
see. 

Fa'gus,  the  beech-tree;  a genus  of  four 
species.  Moncecia — Polyandria.  Name  from 
/payee,  to  eat,  its  nut  being  one  of  the  first 
fruits  used  by  man.  Britain,  North  Ame- 
rica, &c. 

Fahl'erz,  gray  copper-ore,  called  also 
panabase,  from  the  many  oxides  it  con- 
tains. 

Fahl'unite,  a name  for  automolite  or 
octahedral  corundum,  found  at  Fahlun, 
in  Sweden. 

Fa'ience,  ) A fine  sort  of  pottery  glazed 

Fa'yesce.  ) and  painted,  named  after 
Faenza,  in  Italy. 

Fainting.  See  Syncope. 

Faints,  the  impure  spirit  which  comes 
over  first  and  last  in  the  distillation  of 
whiskey.  The  first  sort  is  called  strong, 
and  the  latter  weak  faints.  This  impure 
spirit  is  strongly  impregnated  with  a 
fetid  essential  oil. 

Fairy,  Fr.  fte,  a fay,  or  imaginary  spi- 
rit, whence  feer,  to  enchant,  and  feerie,  a 
fairy-land.  The  native  land  of  the  fairy 
mythology  is  Arabia,  whence  it  was 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  Troubadours, 
but  the  radix  of  the  word  is  doubtful. 
Fairies  were  much  in  favour  at  one  time, 
but  they  are  now  consigned  to  nurseries 
and  to  mines.  The  fairy  of  the  English 
miners  answers  to  the  cobalt  of  the  Ger- 
man mines. 

Fai'ry  Ring,  1 A phenomenon  fre- 

Fai'ry  Circle.  ) quently  seen  in  lea 
fields.  There  are  two  species:  one  con- 
sists of  a round  and  apparently  beaten 
path,  with  grass  in  the  mid  lie ; the  other 
is  a circular  patch,  of  which  the  grass 
appeal’s  destroyed.  Both  of  these  were 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  dances  of  the 
fairies  (believed  at  present  in  some  parts 
of  the  country).  Some  have  supposed 
them  to  be  the  effect  of  lightning,  but 
they  are  now  generally  believed  to  be 
produced  by  an  unknown  species  of  fun- 
gus which  grows  in  a circle  from  the 


centre  outwards,  destroying  the  grass  at 
it  extends. 

Fake'er,  1 A name  common  in  the  East 

Fakor.'.  j Indies  for  a Mohammedan 
mendicant  or  devotee.  The  word  in  Ara- 
bic means  a poor  man,  and  in  Ethiopia 
an  interpreter. 

Falca'de,  from  falx,  a sickle.  In  the 
menage,  a horse  is  said  to  make  a falcade 
when  he  throws  himself  on  his  haunches, 
two  or  three  times,  as  in  very  quick  cur- 
vets. 

Fal'cate,  Eat.  falcatus,  sickle-shaped, 
from  falx,  a sickle.  The  moon  is  6aid  to 
be  falcate  when  it  appears  horned : hence 
also  a figure  formed  by  two  curves  bend- 
ing the  same  way  and  meeting  in  a point 
at  the  apex,  the  base  terminating  in  a 
straight  line  is  called  a falcate. 

Fal'co,  a.  falcon.  The  genus  Falco,  Lin., 
is  subdivided  into  two  great  sections. 
The  first  comprises  the  noble  birds  of  prey, 
the  falcons,  properly  so  called.  To  this 
belongs  the  common  falcon  (JR  communis, 
Gm.),and  thegerfalcon  (FT ierofalco,  Cuv.). 
The  second  section  comprises  the  ignoble 
birds  of  prey , or  those  of  the  genus  which 
cannot  be  employed  in  falconry.  To  this 
belongs  the  eagle  ( Aquila , Bris.),  the 
goshawk  ( Astur , Bech.),  the  sparrow- 
hawk  (Vims,  Cuv.),  the  kite  (Milvus, 
Bech.),  the  honey-buzzard  (Perm's,  Cuv.  . 
the  buzzard  ( Buteo , Bech.),  the  harriers 
( Circus , Bech.),  and  the  snake-eater  or 
secretary  (Serpentarius,  Cuv.).  Order  Ac- 
cipitres,  family  Diurnce.  See  Falcon. 

Fal'con,  a bird  of  prey,  the  Falco  com- 
munis, Gm.,  capable  of  being  trained  to 
sport,  and  which  has  given  name  to  that 
kind  of  hunting  in  which  birds  of  prey 
are  used.  It  inhabits  the  whole  of  the 
northern  regions,  and  builds  in  the  most 
inaccessible  cliffs.  The  female  is  gene- 
rally one  third  larger  than  the  male, 
which  on  this  account  is  by  sportsmen 
termed  a tarsel,  or  tercelet,  the  name  fal- 
con being  reserved  to  the  female.  The 
name  falcon  is  also  used  to  designate  a 
particular  size  of  ordnance.  The  bore  is 
S£  inches,  and  the  weight  of  the  shot  2J 
lbs. 

Fal'conet,  a little  falcon.  A piece  of 
ordnance  whose  bore  is  4i  inches,  and 
shot  lb. 

Fal'conry,  the  art  of  taking  birds  by 
means  of  falcons  and  other  birds  of  prey 
(see  Falcon).  The  sport  is  ancient,  and 
was  of  such  high  repute  in  England,  that 
some  of  the  nobility  hold  their  estates  on 
condition  of  providing  the  sovereign  with 
hawks. 

Fal'dage,  from  Wei.  fald,  a fold.  A 
privilege,  which  nnciently  several  lords 
reserved  to  themselves,  of  setting  up  folis 
of  sheep  in  nny  fields  within  their  manors, 
the  better  to  manure  them. 

Fall.  1.  Descending  from  a higher  to 
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a lower  place  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

2.  Descent  of  water,  as  the  falls  of  Clyde. 
—3.  Diminution,  as  the  fall  of  prices. 

4.  Extent  of  descent,  as  the  river  has 

a fall  of  two  feet  per  mile. 5.  The  loose 

end  of  a tackle. 6.  A Scotch  superficial 

measure,  1 fall  = 36  ells. 7.  A Scotch 

long  measure,  1 fall  = 223'2  imp.  inches. 

8.  The  loss  of  their  first  estate  by  our 

first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve. 

Fa.lling-home  Applied  to  the  timbers 
or  upper  parts  of  the  sides  of  a ship,  when 
they  curve  inwards. 

Falling-sluice, a certain  description  of 
fiood-gate,  in  connection  with  mill-dams, 
rivers,  canals,  &c.,  which  are  self-acting, 
or  contrived  to  fall  down  of  itself  in  the 
event  of  a fiood,  whereby  the  water-way 
is  enlarged. 

Fallo'pian.  In  anatomy,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  two  tubes,  canals,  or  ducts,  of  a 
tortuous  figure,  arising  from  the  womb, 
and  joined  to  the  fundus,  one  on  each 
side.  Their  use  in  the  process  of  concep- 
tion was  first  pointed  out  by  Gabriel  Fal- 
lopius, an  Italian  anatomist  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  term  fallopian  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  Poupart’s  liga- 
ment. 

False,  Lat.  faints,  not  true.  Appli- 
cable to  subjects  physical  and  moral.  In 
music,  those  chords  which  do  not  contain 
the  intervals  appertaining  to  them  in 
their  perfect  state  are  termed  false,  and 
the  same  term  is  applied  to  those  intona- 
tions of  the  voice  which  do  not  truly  ex- 
press the  intended  intervals,  and,  indeed, 
to  all  ill-adjusted  combinations.  A false 
cadence  is  one  wherein  the  bass  rises  a 
tone  or  semitone,  instead  of  rising  a 
fourth,  or  falling  a fifth.  In  laic,  the  epi- 
thet is  applied  to  something  illegal,  as 
/otse- imprisonment.  A false  flower  is  one 
which  does  not  seem  to  produce  fruit.  A 
false  gem  is  a counterfeit  one,  a paste.  A 
false  roof  is  the  part  of  a house  between 
the  roof  and  the  covering.  There  are  also 
false  alarms,  false  attacks,  false  weights, 
false  coin,  false  foundations,  &c.  False  fire 
is  a species  of  blue  signal  fire. 

False  Keel.  The  timber  added  to  the 
main  keel  of  a ship,  both  to  serve  as  a 
defence,  and  also,  by  deepening  the  ver- 
tical surface,  to  give  the  ship  a better 
hold  of  the  wind. 

Falset'to.  In  music,  an  Italian  term 
for  a feigned  voice,  an  octave  above  its 
natural  pitch. 

Fa'lun,  a provincial  name  given  to 
some  shelly  strata  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Loire,  and  which  resemble  in  their 
lithological  characters  wliat  we  term  crag. 

Famil'iar  Spirits,  demons  supposed  to 
be  perpetually  within  call,  and  at  the 
service  of  their  masters. 

Fam'ily.  In  natural  history,  a collection 
«f  a number  of  genera,  which  are  nearly 


allied  to  each  other  by  characters  derived 
from  their  organisation  : the  term  is  some- 
times loosely  applied.  In  mathematics,  & 
family  of  curves  is  a congeries  of  several 
kinds  of  curves,  all  of  which  are  defined 
by  the  same  equation,  but  in  a different 
manner,  according  to  their  different 
orders. 

Fan,  Sax.  fann,  Fr.  van,  Lat.  vannus. 
1.  A well-known  hand  ornament  used  by 

ladies. 2.  An  apparatus  for  winnowing 

grain:  it  consists  of  a series  of  boards, 
arranged  edgewise  round  an  axle,  which 
is  made  to  revolve  with  the  necessary  ve- 
locity ; called  in  Scotland  fanners. 

Fanal'.  In  architecture , a French  name 
for  a pharos  or  light-house,  or,  more  par- 
ticularly, the  lantern  placed  in  it. 

Fandan'go,  an  old  Spanish  dance,  which 
1 proceeds  gradually  from  a slow  and  uni- 
form to  the  most  lively  motion.  It  is 
seldom  danced  except  at  the  theatre. 

Fan'fare,  a French  name  for  a short, 
warlike  piece  of  music,  composed  for 
trumpets,  kettle  drums,  &e. 

Fan'ner.  In  mechanics,  a contrivance 
of  vanes  or  flat  discs,  revolving  about  a 
centre,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
draught  by  producing  a current  of  air. 
Used  in  windows,  &c.  to  ventilate  apart- 
ments. 

Fanta'sia.  In  music,  an  Italian  name 
for  an  instrumental  composition,  supposed 
to  be  struck  off  in  the  heat  of  imagina- 
tion, and  in  which  the  composer  is  allowed 
to  give  free  scope  to  his  ideas,  unconfined 
by  the  rules  of  science.  The  fantasia  dif- 
fers from  the  capricio  in  this,  that  when 
it  is  finished  it  no  longer  exists. 

Fantocci'ni  It.,  fantoccio,  puppet. 
Dramatic  representations,  in  which  pup- 
pets are  substituted  in  the  scene  for 
human  performers. 

Far'cin,  1 In  farriery,  a disease  of 

Far'cy.  j horses,  which  appears  to  be 
a peculiar  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
absorbent  vessels  below  the  skin.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  scabies  or  mange. 

Fari'na,  Lat.,  from  far,  corn.  Meal  or 
flour  of  any  species  of  corn,  or  starchy 
root,  as  potato,  arrow-root,  &c.  The  fa- 
rina faecundans  of  botanists  is  the  fecun- 
dating dust  or  pollen  contained  in  the  an- 
thers of  plants.  Farina  fossilis  is  a name 
for  mineral  agaric. 

Fari'nose.  In  entomology , having  the 
surface  covered  with  dust  resembling 
flour  (farina),  which  the  slightest  touch 
removes.  Most  of  the  Lepidoptera  are 
farinose. 

Far'riery,  from  ferrarius,  of  ferrum, 
iron.  Originally  the  art  of  shoeing  horses. 
In  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term, 
it  includes  the  whole  veterinary  art,  as  it 
relates  to  the'  management  of  horses, 
cows,  &c.,  and  their  diseases. 

F.A.8.,  an  abbreviation  of  FraiemiUUu 
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Aniiauariorium  Socius,  Fellow  of  the  An- 
aquarian  Society. 

Fas'ces  (Fat.),  bundles  of  rods  and  axes 
carried  before  the  Roman  consuls,  as  a 
badge  of  their  office. 

Fas'cets.  In  glass-making,  the  irons 
thrust  into  the  mouths  of  bottles  to  con- 
vey them  to  the  annealing  tower. 

Fas'cia  (Lat.),  a band  or  fillet.  In  ar- 
chitecture, a broad  fillet  or  band,  particu- 
larly used  in  architraves  and  pedestals. 
In  anatomy,  a tendinous  expansion  of  a 
muscle,  inclosing  others  like  a band, 
binding  them  to  their  places.  In  astro- 
nomy, the  belts  seen  on  the  discs  of  the 
superior  planets,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Sa- 
turn, are  called  fascice. 

Fas'cicle,  \ Lat.  fasciculus,  from  fascis, 

Fas'cicule,  J a bundle,  a little  bundle. 
A term  in  botany  for  a manner  of  flower- 
ing, in  which  there  are  several  flowers  on 
little  stalks,  variously  inserted  and  sub- 
divided, e.  g.  sweet-william. 

Fascic'ular,  Lat.  fascicularis , bundled. 
Applied  to  roots  which  are  sessile  at  their 
base,  and  consist  of  bundles  of  finger-like 
processes,  &c. 

Fascic'ulate,  Lat.  fasciculatus, bundled 
or  clustered.  Applied  to  nerves,  stems  of 
plants,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

Fascina'tion,  from  fascino.  A species 
of  witchcraft  or  enchantment  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  eye.  The  notion  of  an  evil 
eye,  not  yet  entirely  forgotten  among  the 
ignorant,  is  a vestige  of  this  superstition. 

Fas'cines,  bundles,  from  fascis,  a bun- 
dle. The  term  is  used,  in  fortification,  for 
those  bundles  of  rods,  bound  at  both  ends 
and  in  the  middle,  used  for  raising  batte- 
ries, filling  ditches,  strengthening  ram- 
parts, making  parapets,  &c. 

Fash'ion-pieces.  In  ships,  the  hinder- 
most  timbers,  which  terminate  the 
breadth,  and  form  the  shape  of  the  stem. 

Fas'ti,  the  Roman  calendar,  wherein 
were  expressed  the  several  days  of  the 
year,  with  their  feasts,  games,  and  other 
ceremonies. 

Fastig'i  ate,  'La.t.fastigiatus,  flat- topped. 
Applied  to  umbelliferous  flowers,  &c. 

Fastig'ium,  the  Latin  name  for  the 
Greek  JEtos,  the  apex,  summit,  or  ridge 
of  a house  or  pediment. 

Fat,  the  oily  concrete  substance  depo- 
sited in  the  cells  of  the  adipose  or  cellular 
membrane  of  animal  bodies.  The  fats 
differ  in  different  animals,  but  they  are 
all  chiefly  composed  of  stearine,  mar- 
garine, and  oleine,  with  a lititle  colouring 
and  odorous  matter.  The  fat  of  the  goat 
yields  hircine,  that  of  the  dolphin  phoce- 
nine,  and  butter  yields  butyrine.  They 
saponify  with  alkalies,  and  generate  the 
stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids. 

Fa'ta  Mohga  na,  the  fairy  Morgana.  A 
singular  optical  deception  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Straits  of  Messina, 


between  Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Calabria, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  on  other 
coasts.  It  consists  in  the  objects  ashore 
being  delineated  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
in  magnificent  and  fantastic  fashions,  and 
is  the  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction. 

Fa'talist.  In  ethics,  one  who  main- 
tains that  all  things  happen  by  invincible 
necessity  or  fate.  This  doctrine  constitutes 
fatalism. 

Fa'ther.  An  adoptive  father  is  he  who 
adopts  the  children  of  another.  A natural 
father  is  the  father  of  illegitimate  children. 
A putative  father  is  a reputed  or  supposed 
father.  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  the 
early  Christian  writers,  whose  works  have 
thrown  light  upon  the  primitive  history 
of  Christianity. 

Fa'therlash'er,  a fish,  the  Cottusbubu- 
lus,  Cuv.  Called  in  Scotland  the  Lucky 
Proach.  It  is  at  once  recognised  by  its 
well-armed  head,  and  long  spines. 

Fath'om,  Sax.  faethem.  A measure  of 
length,  equal  to  six  feet,  employed  in  ma- 
rine and  mining  operations,  in  measuring 
vertical  distances. 

Fau'ces,  plural  of  faux.  1.  In  anatomy, 

the  gorge  or  opening  of  the  pharynx. 

2.  In  botany,  see  Faux. 

Fault.  In  mining,  &c.,  a break  of 
strata,  with  displacement,  which  inter- 
rupt the  miner’s  operations,  and  put  him 
at  fault,  by  an  apparently  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  the  vein  or  bed.  Faults  consist  of 
fissures,  which  often  traverse  the  strata 
for  miles,  and  are  generally  accompanied 
by  depression  on  one  side  of  the  line,  and 
elevation  on  the  other.  They  are  nume- 
rous in  coalfields. 

Fau'na,  Lat.  fauni.  The  animals  pecu- 
liar to  a country  constitute  its  fauna,  as 
the  plants  constitute  its  flora. 

Fauns,  Lat.  fauni.  Rural  deities  among 
the  Romans,  inhabiting  the  woods  and 
forests,  represented  with  horns,  sharp- 
pointed  ears,  and  bodies  like  goats.  They 
are  also  termed  sylvans,  or  syivan  deities. 

Fausse'braye.  In  fortification,  a small 
mound  of  earth,  four  fathoms  wide,  erected 
on  the  level  round  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
part. 

Faux,  plural  fauces,  a mouth.  In  botany, 
the  opening  of  the  tube  of  a monopetalous 
plant.  In  conchology,  the  first  chamber 
of  a shell,  seen  by  looking  in  by  the 
aperture. 

Faux  Jour  (French),  false  light.  Used 
in  the  fine  arts,  to  signify  that  a picture 
is  placed  so  that  the  light  falls  upon  it 
from  a different  side  from  that  which  the 
painter  has  represented  it  in  the  painting. 

Fa'vose,  Lat.  favosus,  honeycomb-like. 
1.  Applied  to  some  cutaneous  diseases. 
2.  To  parts  of  plants. 

Fa'vus  (Lat.),  a honeycomb.  The  name 
given  to  a pustule  larger  than  the  achor 
flatter,  and  not  acuminated. 
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F.  D.  abbreviation  of  Fidei  Defensor, 
Defender  of  the  Faith : a title  conferred 
by  the  Pope  on  Henry  YIII.,  for  writing 
a book  against  Luther. 

Feal'ty,  Fr.  feed,  trusty,  from  Lat. 
Jidelis.  A term,  in  feudal  law,  for  the  oath 
taken  by  the  tenant,  to  be  true  to  the  lord 
of  whom  he  held  his  land,  and  to  defend 
him  against  his  enemies.  This  obligation 
was  called  his  fidelity  or  fealty.  The 
ter  ant  was  called  a liege  man,  the  land  a 
liege  fee,  and  the  superior  a liege  lord. 

Feasts,  1 In  church  rituals,  are  anni- 

Fes'tivals.  ) versariesof  joy  and  thanks- 
giving, on  stated  days,  in  commemoration 
of  some  great  event.  They  are  called 
immoveable,  when  they  occur  always  on 
the  same  day  of  the  year,  as  Christmas- 
day;  and  moveable,  when  they  depend  on 
astronomical  calculations,  and  do  nrt  re- 
turn on  the  same  days  of  the  year,  as 
Faster,  which  fixes  all  the  others. 

Feath'er-edged,  a term  referring  to 
any  wrought  substance,  in  which  the 
work  is  considerably  reduced  in  thickness 
towards  the  edge. 

Feath'ery,  plumose.  Applied  to  plants 
furnished  with  lateral  hairs. 

Feb'rifuge,  Lat.  febrifugus,  from  febris, 
fever,  and  fugo,  to  drive  away;  a medi- 
cine which  alleviates  or  removes  fever. 

Feb'ruary,  Lat.  Februarius.  In  the  old 
Homan  calendar  this  was  the  last  month 
of  the  year,  until  the  decemvir  ordered 
that  it  should  rank  as  the  second.  It 
takes  its  name  from  februa,  a festival  held 
in  behalf  of  the  manes  of  the  deceased, 
and  this  from  februs,  to  purify  by  sacri- 
fice. It  means,  therefore,  the  month  of 
purification.  In  common  years  it  has  28 
days  ; in  leap  years,  29. 

Fecia'les,  a college  of  priests,  instituted 
at  Rome  by  Numa.  They  were  the  arbi- 
trators in  all  matters  of  war  and  peace, 
and  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith. 
Hence  our  epithet  fecial. 

Fe'cit,  a Latin  word  inscribed  by  artists 
on  their  works,  to  indicate  the  designer. 

Fec'ola,  Lat.  fcecula.  Any  substance 
derived  by  spontaneous  subsidence  from 
a liquid.  The  term  is  now  commonly 
applied  to  the  pulverulent  matter  ex- 
tracted from  vegetables  by  grinding  them 
in  water,  and  allowing  the  fluid  to  settle  ; 
the  fecula  subsides.  Starch  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Fed'eral,  from  feedus.  Relating  to  a 
league  or  international  contract.  A fede- 
ral government  is  one  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  sovereign  states,  each  surren- 
dering a portion  of  its  power  to  the  cen- 
tral authority. 

Fee,  primarily,  a loan  of  land.  An  es- 
tate in  trust,  granted  by  a prince  or  lord, 
to  be  held  by  the  grantee  on  condition  of 
rsonal  service,  or  other  condition,  and 
the  grantee  failed  to  perform  the  con- 


ditions, the  land  reverted  to  the  lord  or 
donor,  called  the  land-lord  or  lend-lord,  the 
lord  of  the  loan.  A fee,  then,  is  any  land 
or  tenement  held  of  a superior  on  certain 
conditions.  It  is  synonimous  with  fief 
and  feud.  All  the  land  in  England,  except 
the  crown  lands,  is  of  this  kind.  Fees  are 
absolute  or  limited : an  absolute  fee,  or 
fee-simple,  is  land  which  a man  holds  to 
himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  who  are 
called  tenants  in  fee-simple.  Hence,  in 
modern  times,  the  term  fee  or  fee -simple 
denotes  an  estate  of  inheritance : and  in 
America,  where  lands  are  not  generally 
held  of  a superior,  a fee  or  fee-simple  is  an 
estate  in  which  the  owner  has  the  whole 
property,  without  any  condition  annexed 
to  the  tenure.  A limited  fee  is  an  estate 
limited  or  clogged  with  certain  condi- 
tions: as  a qualified,  or  base  fee,  which 
ceases  with  the  existence  of  certain  con- 
ditions : and  a conditional  fee,  which  is 
limited  to  particular  heirs. 

Feeder,  a carriage  or  catch  drain ; a 
small  canal,  cut,  or  channel,  by  which  a 
stream  or  supply  of  water  is  conveyed  for 
the  use  of  a canal,  &c. 

Feed'-pite  of  a Steam-engine,  the  pipe 
employed  for  conveying  the  water  to  the 
boiler. 

Feed'-pomp,  the  force-pump  employed 
in  supplying  the  boilers  of  steam-engines 
with  water. 

Feel'ers,  a name  for  the  horns  or  an- 
tennae of  insects,  usually  two  in  number, 
but  sometimes  four. 

Fee  Tail,  a conditional  fee.  See  Fee. 

Fe'lis,  a cat.  A genus  of  carnivorous 
mammalia  of  the  digitigrade  tribe,  the 
essential  character  of  which  consists  in 
having  four  teeth,  the  intermediate  ones 
equal,  grinders  three  on  each  side,  the 
tongue  beset  with  bristles  backwards,  and 
the  claws  retractile.  At  the  head  of  the 
genus  stands  the  lion  (F.  Ico,  Lin.),  next 
the  tiger  (F.  tigris,  Buff.),  the  jaguar  (F. 
onca,  Lin.),  the  panther  (F.  pardus,  Lin.), 
the  leopard  (F.  leopardus,  Lin.),  the  cou- 
guar  or  puma  {F.  discoloi , Lin.) , the  lynxes 
( see  Lynx),  and  the  domestic  cat  ( F.catus , 
Lin.).  Epithet  feline. 

Fel'loes  or  Fellies.  In  mechanics,  the 
covered  pieces  of  wood  forming  the  cir- 
cumference of  a carriage-wheel,  into 
which  the  spokes  are  inserted. 

Fe'lo-de-se.  In  law,  one  who  commits 
felony  by  suicide,  or  being  of  the  years  of 
discretion  and  in  his  right  senses,  wilfully 
destroys  his  own  life. 

Fel'on.  1.  In  law,  a person  who  com- 
mits felony. 2.  In  surgery,  a whitloe 

arising  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
bone. 

Fel'ony.  In  law,  any  crime  which  in 
curs  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods,  ex- 
cept treason,  which  is  a crime  sui  generis. 
As  all  crimes  punishable  by  deatn  art 
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felonies,  the  true  import  of  the  word  is  in 
a measure  lost,  or  at  least  so  mixed  up 
with  the  idea  of  hanging,  that  both  law  and 
usage  now  conspire  to  limit  the  term  of 
felony  to  capital  crimes. 

Fel'spar.  In  mineralogy,  one  of  the 
three  ingredients  of  granite:  quartz,  and 
mica,  being  the  others.  Next  to  quartz 
it  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  many 
rocks.  It  is  nearly  opaque,  harder  than 
glass,  and  of  a lamellar  structure.  Prof. 
Jameson  divides  it  into  five  species:  1. 
Rhombohedral  felspar  or  Nepheline  ; 2. 
Prismatic  felspar,  comprehending  com- 
mon felspar,  ice-spar,  adularia,  clink- 
stone, amazon  stone,  porcelain  earth, 
&c. ; 3.  Tetarto-prismatic  felspar  or  al- 
bite : 4.  Polychromatic  or  Labrador  fel- 
spar, a beautiful  mineral  first  discovered 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  as  a constituent 
of  syenite  ; 5.  Pyramidal  felspar,  compre- 
hending scapolite,  weionite,  parathine, 
wernerite,  dipyre,  and  elaolite.  The  con- 
stituents are  silica,  66,  alumina,  18,  pot- 
ash, 12,  lime,  3,  and  some  oxide  of  iron, 
but  the  proportions  vary  in  the  species 
and  varieties.  The  name  is  altered  from 
the  German,  feldspath,  from  feld,  a field, 
and  spath  or  spar , a shining  substance. 
Epithet  fclspathic. 

Pelt,  a fabric  of  hair,  wool,  &c.,  inter- 
laced and  pressed  into  a firm  texture. 

Peloc'ca,  Sp .fcluca,  a little  vessel  with 
6 oars  and  lateen  sails,  used  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  capable  of  going  either 
stem  or  stern  foremost. 

Pf/male-flowbr,  a flower  which  is  fur- 
nished with  pistils  and  not  with  stamens. 

Fb'male-screw,  a screw,  the  spiral 
thread  of  which  is  cut  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cylinder. 

Feme,  Femme  (French),  a woman.  A 
feme-covert  is  a married  woman  who  is 
under  covert  of  her  husband,  and  cannot 
sue  or  be  sued.  A feme-sole,  an  unmar- 
ried woman.  A feme-sole  merchant,  a 
woman  who  carries  on  trade  alone  with- 
out her  husband. 

Fe'mur,  the  thigh;  also  the  os  femoris 
or  bone  of  the  thigh.  In  architecture , the 
intersticial  between  the  channels  in  the 
triglyph  of  the  Doric  order.  Thes e femora 
are  sometimes  called  the  legs  of  the 
triglyph. 

Fen'ders.  1.  Timbers  placed  in  front 
of  a quay- wall  or  other  work,  to  protect 
it  from  injury  by  vessels,  &c. ; these  are 

also  called  fender  piles. 2.  Pieces  of  old 

rope,  &c.,  made  up  into  bundles  and  hung 
over  the  sides  of  vessels  to  protect  them 
from  contact  with,  others,  with  the  sides 
of  docks,  &c. 

Fen'd  off,  to  push  off  a boat  or  any 
heavy  body,  to  break  the  shock  or  avoid 
contact. 

Fexss'tra  1 Latin),  a window ; the  name 
given  ov  ana  .ornisui  to  two  foramina  in 


the  ear,  the  one  oval  and  the  other  round ; 
the  first  situated  between  the  cavity  of 
the  tympan  and  the  vestibule,  and  the 
other  leading  from  the  tympan  to  the 
cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Fenes'trate,  Lat.  fenestra,  window.  In 
entomology,  the  naked  hyaline  transpa- 
rent spots  on  the  wings  of  butterflies. 

Feod,  low  Latin,  feodum.  A feudal  law 
term  for  the  right  which  the  vassal  had 
in  the  land,  to  use  the  same,  and  take  the 
profits  thereof,  rendering  unto  the  lord 
the  proper  fees. 

Feo'dal.  In  law,  held  of  another.  See 
Ff.od. 

Feoff'ment,  law  Lot.  feoff  amentum.  The 
grant  of  a fee  or  corporeal  hereditament: 
a grant  in  fee-simple. 

Fe'r3.  In  zoology,  the  third  class  of 
mammalia  in  the  arrangement  of  Lin- 
naeus, distinguished  by  having  six  sharp- 
ish fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  tusk* 
solitary.  They  are  nearly  all  beasts  of 
prey.  Epithet  ferine. 

Fe'r.32  Xatu'r.e.  In  law,  beasts  and 
birds  that  are  wild,  as  foxes,  wild  ducks, 
&c. 

Fera'li a,  a festival  observed  among  the 
Romans  on  the  21st  of  February,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  manes  of  deceased  relations. 

Fer  De  Fodrchette.  In  heraldry,  a 
cross  having  at  each  end  a forked  iron, 
like  that  formerly  used  by  soldiers  to  rest 
their  muskets  upon. 

Ferexta'ria,  a sort  of  light  armed  sol- 
diers in  the  Roman  army. 

Fe'ria,  a holiday,  as  the  ferice  of  the 
Romish  breviary.  The  ferice  of  the  Ro- 
mans answered  in  some  measure  to  the. 
sabbaths  of  the  Jews,  but  the  name  was 
also  given  to  holidays  in  general. 

Fe'rio.  In  logic,  a mode  in  the  first 
figure,  of  syllogisms  consisting  of  a uni- 
versal negative,  a particular  affirmative, 
and  a particular  negative. 

Fer'ison.  In  logic,  a mode  in  the  third 
figure  of  syllogisms,  closely  allied  to  the 
ferio  of  the  first  figure. 

Fer'ment,  yeast  or  barm,  quasi  fervi- 
mentum,  from  ferveo , to  be  hot.  This  i* 
the  scum  which  collects  on  beer  &c., 
while  fermenting.  It  has  the  property 
of  exciting  fermentation  in  various  other 
substances  in  which  water  is  present,  and 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  a chemical  al- 
teration which  vegetable  albumen  and 
gluten  undergo,  with  contact  of  air 
amidst  a fermenting  mass. 

Fermenta'tion  , from  ferment.  The  re- 
action which  takes  place  among  the 
proximate  principles  of  some  vegetable 
substances,  (as  sugar,  starch,  gluten,  &c  ), 
when  under  the  influence  of  water,  air 
and  warmth,  so  that  their  ultimate  prin- 
ciples (carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,) 
eombine  in  new  proportions,  and  form 
new  compounds.  Of  this  process  there  i* 
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five  species  : (1).  The  saccharine  fermen- 
tation, in.  which  starch  and  gum  are 
changed  into  sugar;  (2.)  The  vinous  fer- 
mentation, in  which  sugar  is  converted 
into  alcohol;  (3.)  The  mucilaginous  fer- 
mentation, in  which  sugar  is  converted 
into  slime  ; (4.)  The  acetous  fermentation, 
in  which  alcohol  and  other  substances 
are  converted  into  vinegar ; (5).  The  pu- 
trid fermentation,  or  putrefaction,  which 
produces  ammonia. 

Fer'ret.  1.  An  African  animal  of  the 
weasel  tribe  ( see  Mustela)  used  to  hunt 
rabbits,  rats,  &c.,  as  it  is  slender  and  can 

enter  their  holes. 2.  In  glass  making, 

the  iron  used  to  make  the  rings  at  the 
mouths  of  bottles. 

Ferri-cal'cite,  a species  of  calcareous 
earth  combined  with  iron  (ferrum). 

Fer'ko-chy'azic  Acid,  an  acid  obtained 
by  adding  to  a solution  of  ferro-cyanite 
of  baryta  just  enough  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  precipitate  the  baryta,  and  thus  named 
from  ferrum  and  chyazic  acid  (q.  v.).  It  is 
of  a yellow  colour,  and  is  decomposed  by 
a gentle  heat  or  strong  light,  -when  hy- 
drocyanic acid  is  formed,  and  a white 
hydrocyanite  of  iron  is  precipitated, 
which  becomes  blue  by  exposure. 

Ferro-cy'anate,  a salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  ferro-cyanic  acid  with  a 
base:  more  correctly, ferro-cyanide; 

Fer'ro-cy'anic  Acid,  1 The  fermretted 

Fer'ro-pkus'sic  Acid,  j chtjazic  acid  of 
Mr.  Porrett.  A lemon-coloured  compound 
of  cyanogen,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  water. 

Ferro-cy'axide,  1 A compound  of  the 

Ferro-cyan'odide,  > protocyanide  ol 

Ferro-prus'siate.  J iron  with  a cyanide 
of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  &c.  The 
double  cyanide  of  iron  and  potassium  is 
the  important  salt  called  prussiatc  of  pot- 
ash, or  technically  ferrocyanodide  of  pot- 
assium. Prussian  blue  is  a ferrocyanodide 
of  iron. 

Fer'ry,  Ger.  and  Sax.  fahrcn,  to  pass 
over.  In  law,  a grant  to  have  a boat  to 
carry  men  and  horses  across  a river,  and 
to  levy  a reasonable  toll. 

Fe'sapo,  an  arbitrary  name  for  one  of 
the  modes  of  the  fourth  figure  of  syllo- 
gisms. i 

Fes'ce.nnine  Verses  (so  called,  from 
Tescennia,  in  Etruria,  where  they  origin- 
ated), were  pieces  of  poetry  recited  by 
the  youths  at  rustic  festivals.  They  con- 
sisted principally  of  raillery  and  playful 
abuse. 

Fesse.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  honour- 
able ordinaries,  which  occupies  the  third 
part  of  the  middle  of  the  field.  The  term 
is  Lat.  fascia,  a band.  Any  charge  within 
the  breadth  of  the  fesse  is  borne  e\i  fesse  ; 
’.he  centre  of  the  escutcheon  is  the  fesse 
point ; anything  borne  in  a rank  across  the 
middle  of  the  shield  is  borne  tit  fesse  or 
fine-ways;  a parting  across  the  middle  of 


the  shield,  from  side  to  side,  through  the 
fesse  point,  is  parte  per  fesse,  &c. 

Fes'tino.  An  arbitrary  term  in  logic  for 
a mood  of  syllogisms  in  the  second  figure  : 
the  first  proposition  is  a universal  nega- 
tive, the  second  a particular  affirmative, 
and  the  third  a particular  negative. 

Festo'on,  Fr.feston;  a term  in  architec- 
ture for  an  ornament  of  carved  wcV,  in 
the  form  of  a wreath,  or  garland  of  flowers 
or  leaves  twisted  together. 

Festo'ca,  the  stalk  or  shoot  of  an  her- 
baceous plant ; also  the  Fescue-grass  • a 
genus  of  herbaceous  and  mostly  perennial 
plants.  Triandria — Digynia.  There  are 
28  species,  15  of  which  are  British. 

Fet'ichism,  1 The  worship  of  idols 

Fet'icism.  j among  the  negroes  of 
Africa.  Fetich  is  their  name  for  an  idol, 
or  more  generally  fetich  is  the  name  which 
they  give  to  any  object  of  worship.  Every 
family  has  a fetich  to  watch,  reward,  and 
punish  the  members  of  the  household  as 
they  deserve. 

Fet'lock,  feet  and  lock.  A tuft  of  hair 
that  grows  behind  the  pastern  joint  of 
horses. 

Fet'tered.  In  zoology,  applied  to  the 
feet  of  animals  when  they  are  stretched 
backwards  and  appear  unfit  for  walking. 

Feu,  Lat.  feodum,  fief.  In  Scotch  law,  is 
used  in  contradistinction  to  ward-holding, 
or  military  tenure,  to  signify  that  the 
vassal  makes  a return  in  grain  or  money, 
in  lieu  of  military  service.  The  feu-con- 
tract is  that  which  regulates  the  giving 
out  of  lands,  the  rent  paid  being  called 
feu-duty. 

Feud.  1.  Sax.  feehw,  a quarrel  between 
families  or  parties  of  a state : originally 
applied  to  a combination  of  kindred  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  a kinsman  on  the 

offender  and  his  race. 2.  From  Norm. 

fei,  faith,  and  had,  state ; a fief,  fee,  or 
right  to  lands  or  hereditaments  held  in 
trust  or  on  the  terms  of  performing  cer- 
tain conditions.  See  Fee  and  Feod. 

Feu'dae  System.  A form  of  government 
anciently  subsisting  in  Europe,  and  which 
forms  the  basis  of  our  modern  forms  and 
customs.  It  was  this : — When  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Franks,  Hunns,  and  Lombards 
overran  Europe,  on  the  declension  of  the 
Koman  empire  in  the  fifth  century,  they 
made  it  a principle  that  all  conquered 
land  should  be  divided  among  the  chief 
officers.  These  again  divided  their  shares 
among  the  officers  of  a second  rank,  who 
divided  in  like  manner  to  the  third  rank, 
&c.  These  stipends  of  land  were  called 
fiefs,  feods,  or  feuds,  and  the  condition  of 
tenure  was  that  the  tenants  in  fief  should 
serve  the  owner  of  the  fee-simple,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  all  wars  anlmilitary 
expeditions.  To  this  they  bound  them 
selves  by  an  oath  of  fealty , so  tliA.  r rsci- 
I procal  tie  linked  the  highest  chief  with 
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the  humblest  of  his  followers,  who  could 
not  only  enjoy  but  dispose  of  their  ter- 
ritory as  they  pleased,  the  possessor  being, 
by  his  occupancy,  bound  for  military  ser- 
vice, as  was  his  predecessor.  According 
to  the  Doomsday-book,  England  was 
divided  by  William  the  Conqueror  into 
60,215  military  fiefs,  some  of  which  he 
kept  to  himself,  and  divided  the  rest 
among  his  Norman  followers,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  appearing  in  the  field  when  he 
should  raise  his  standard  of  war.  See  Eee. 

Feu'datory.  In  law,  one  who  holds  in 
chief,  but  by  some  conditional  tenure. 

Feu'duty.  In  Scots  law,  the  annual 
duty  which  a vassal,  by  the  tenor  of  his 
right,  becomes  bound  to  pay  to  his  supe- 
rior : hence  the  tenure  of  feu-holding. 

Fe'ver,  a general  name  for  diseases  in 
which  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  preternaturally  high,  and  the 
pulse  quick : it  is  sometimes  continued 
and  sometimes  intermittent.  There  are 
many  species,  but  typhus  is  most  feared. 

Fiars,  pron  feears ; the  price  of  grain, 
as  fixed,  in  the  counties  of  Scotland,  by 
the  respective  sheriffs  and  a jury. 

Fi'at,  a Latin  word  meaning  “ let  it  be 
done.”  In  law,  a short  order  or  warrant 
signed  by  a judge  for  making  out  and 
allowing  certain  processes. — In  medicine 
( see  F). — In  bankruptcy,  a commission  sued 
out  by  creditors,  when  a trader  fails. 

Fib'ril,  hat.fibrilla,  dim.  of  fibra ; a 
6mall  fibre ; applied  to  the  little  roots  of 
plants  which  are  given  off. 

Fi'brine,  a solid,  white,  flexible,  slightly 
elastic,  insipid,  and  inodorous  substance, 
denser  than  water,  but  containing  4-5ths 
of  its  weight  of  it;  it  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  animal  muscle  : it  exists  in 
the  chyle,  the  blood,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  ani- 
mal bodies.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by 
agitating  newly  drawn  blood  with  a bun- 
dle of  twigs,  and  washing  in  cold  water 
the  long  reddish  filaments  which  adhere 
to  them:  the  fibrine  is  thus  washed  from 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  and 
may  be  freed  from  any  adhering  grease 
by  digestion  in  alcohol. 

Fib'ola  (Lat.),  a clasp  or  brace;  a long 
bone  of  the  leg,  so  named  on  account  of 
its  connecting  and  giving  firmness  to 
the  other  parts.  It  is  situated  on  the 
outerside  of  the  tibia,  and  its  lower  end 
forms  the  lower  ankle. 

Fic'tion.  In  law,  a supposition  that  a 
thing  is  true,  without  inquiring  whether 
t is  or  not,  so  that  it  may  have  the  effect 
of  truth,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  equity. 

Fio'tor  (Lat.),  a potter  or  modeller  who 
fabricates  images,  &c.,  with  terra  cotta, 
clay,  and  similar  substances. 

Fic'us,  the  Jig-tree;  a genus  of  many 
species.  Polygamia—Triwcia.  Warm  cli- 
mate*. 


Fidd.  In  navigatioti  (1.)  a pin  tapering 
and  sharp  at  one  end,  used  to  splice  ropes ; 
(2.)  the  pin  in  the  heel  of  the  top -mast. 

Fid'ei  Commis'scm.  In  Roman  law,  a 
species  of  testamentary  disposition,  re- 
cognised by  the  Roman  law,  by  which  a 
testator  charged  his  heir  to  deliver  over 
to  a specified  person  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  goods  which  he  inherited. 

Fide  J us'sor.  In  law,  one  who  engages 
to  pay  the  debt  of  another  in  case  of  fail- 
ure : called  in  England  a guaranter. 

Fi'ef.  See  Feudal  System. 

Field.  In  heraldry,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  shield:  the  ground  on  which  the 
colour,  bearings,  metals,  &c.,  are  repre- 
sented.— In  agriculture,  a portion  of  land 
inclosed  by  a fence.  The  field  of  vieic  in 
a telescope  or  microscope,  is  the  space 
within  which  the  objects  are  visible  when 
the  instrument  is  adjusted. 

Field'book.  In  surveying,  the  book  in 
which  the  angles,  distances,  stations,  &c., 
are  set  down. 

Field'colours,  small  flags,  carried  along 
with  the  quartermaster-general,  in  mark- 
ing out  the  ground  for  the  squadrons  and 
battalions. 

Field'marshal,  the  highest  military 
officer  in  England. 

Field'officer,  a military  officer  above 
the  rank  of  a captain,  as  a major  or 
colonel. 

Field'pieces,  small  cannons,  from  3 to 
12  pounders,  carried  along  with  an  army. 

Field'staff,  a weapon,  carried  by  the 
gunners,  about  the  length  of  a halbert, 
with  a spear  at  the  end,  and  having  on 
each  side  ears  screwed  on,  like  the  cock  of 
a matchlock,  into  which  bombardiers 
screw  lighted  matches  when  they  are 
upon  command ; the  field-staff  is  then  said 
to  be  armed. 

Field  -works,  in  fortification,  are  those 
thrown  up  by  an  army  in  besieging  a for- 
tress, or,  by  the  besieged,  to  defend  the 
place;  or  by  an  army,  to  strengthen  a 
position. 

Fi'eri  Fa'cias,  a judicial  writ  for  him 
who  has  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  or 
damages,  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him 
to  levy  the  same. 

Fifteenth,  an  ancient  tribute  or  tax 
laid  upon  cities,  boroughs,  &c.  through 
all  England,  and  so  termed  because  it 
amounted  to  a fifteenth  part  of  what  each 
city  or  town  had  been  valued  at;  or  it 
was  a fifteenth  of  every  man’s  personal 
estate.  In  music,  an  interval  of  two  oc- 
taves ; also  a stop  on  an  organ,  a double 
octave  above  the  diapason. 

Fifth.  In  music,  a distance  comprising 
four  diatonic  intervals,  t.  e.  three  tones 
and  a half. 

Fifth-mon'archy-men,  a fanatical  sect, 
who  formed  a principal  support  of  Crom- 
well during  the  protectorate. 
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Fifth  Sharp.  In  music,  an  interval 
comprising  eight  semitones. 

Figs,  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree,  Ficus  ca- 
ricu , a native  of  Asia,  but  now  natural- 
ised in  the  milder  countries  of  Europe, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  &c. 

Fig'ural  or  Fig'urate  Numbers,  are 
such  as  do  or  may  represent  some  geome- 
trical figure,  in  relation  to  which  they  are 
always  considered  as  triangular  numbers, 
pentagonal  numbers,  &c. 

Figu'rate.  In  music,  that  counterpoint 
wherein  there  is  a mixture  of  discords 
with  concords  is  called  figurate  ; and  a 
descant  is  figurate  when  the  discords  are 
less  concerned  than  the  concords. 

Fig'ure,  Lat.  figura,  from  figo,  to  set ; 
the  form  of  anything  as  expressed  by  the 
terminal  lines ; form  or  shape.  In  geo- 
metry, there  are  rectilinear,  curvilinear, 
and  mixed  figures,  just  as  the  extremities 
are  bounded  by  straight  lines,  curved 
lines,  or  both.  A rhetorical  figure  is  a com- 
bination of  words  deflected  from  their 
ordinary  meaning,  to  express  a passion,  or 
an  idea,  with  more  force  and  beauty  than 
by  the  ordinary  way.  In  a painting,  the 
figures  are  the  animals,  more  particularly 
the  human  personages,  represented  in  it. 
An  astrological  figure  is  a description  of 
the  disposition  of  the  heavens  at  a certain 
hour,  when  the  places  of  the  planets  and 
other  stars  are  marked  in  a figure  of 
twelve  triangles  or  houses.  The  arith- 
metical figures  are  the  nine  digits  and 
cipher.  In  optics,  the  apparent  figure  is 
the  figure  under  which  an  object  presents 
itself  to  our  view. 

Fig'cre-head,  the  figure,  statue,  or 
bust  on  the  projecting  part  of  a ship’s 
head. 

Fig'ure-stone,  agalmatolite,  a variety 
of  talc-mica,  of  many  colours.  The  best 
is  brought  from  China,  where  it  is  exten- 
sively used  for  carvings,  toys,  &c. 

Fil' acer,  Lat.  filazarius.  An  officer  in 
the  Common  Pleas,  so  called  from  his  filing 
the  writs  on  which  he  makes  out  pro- 
cesses. 

Fil'bert,  the  fruit  of  the  hazel.  See 
Cortlus. 

File.  In  mechanics,  an  instrument  of 
forged  steel,  having  teeth  made  by  fur- 
rowing the  surface  with  a chisel ; used  for 
cutting  and  abrading  metals,  ivory,  wood, 
&c.  When  the  teeth  are  a series  of  sharp 
edges,  raised  by  the  flat  chisel,  and  ap- 
pearing in  parallel  furrows,  the  tool  is 
said  to  be  single-cut ; but  when  these  teeth 
are  crossed  by  a second  series  of  similar 
teeth,  the  file  is  double-tut.  When  the 
teeth  are  made  by  a sharp-pointed  tool,  in 
the  form  of  a triangular  pyramid,  the  file 
is  called  a rasp. 

Fil'ices  (Lat.  pi.  of  filix),  ferns.  The 
first  of  Crvptogamia  ; the  first  tribe  of 
acotylcdonous  plants.  They  bear  their 


flowers  and  fruit  on  the  back  of  the  leaf 
or  stalk,  which  is  called  frons. 

Fil'iform,  from  filum,  a thread,  and 
forma,  form ; thread-like.  Applied,  in 
botany,  (1.)  To  peduncles  when  very  tine. 
(2.)  To  the  tube  of  monopetalous  flowers, 
when  of  a thread-like  form.  (3.)  To 
aments. 

Fill,  the  sea  term  for  bracing  a yard 
which  had  been  laid  aback,  so  that  the 
wind  may  act  on  the  after  side  of  the  sail. 

Fill'agree,  Ifrom  filum,  a thread,  and 

Fil'agrane,  ) granum,  grain.  A term  in 
the  arts  for  a sort  of  enrichment  on  gold 
and  silver,  wrought  delicately  in  the 
manner  of  little  threads  or  grains,  or  both 
intermixed.  The  fillagree-work  of  Su- 
matra has  been  most  esteemed,  but  it  has 
of  late  been  cheaply  imitated  with  co- 
loured and  gilt  paper. 

Fil'let.  1.  In  architecture,  &c.  a little 
member  that  appears  in  ornaments  and 

mouldings,  otherwise  called  a listel. 2. 

In  heraldry , a bordure  or  orle,  one-third 
part  of  the  breadth  of  the  common  bor- 
dure.  3.  In  the  manage,  the  loins  of  a 

horse  are  called  the  fillets. 

Fil'ibeg,  a dress  reaching  only  to  the 
knees,  worn  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land. 

Filling -in -pieces  are  short  pieces  of 
timber,  affixed  to  hips  of  roofs,  groins, 
and  other  frame- work. 

Film,  a thin  skin  or  pellicle.  In  botany, 
the  thin  skin  which  divides  the  seeds  in 
pods. 

Fil'ose,  Fat.  filum.  In  geology,  when  a 
part  ends  in  a thread-like  process. 

Fil'ter,  Fr.  filtre.  A strainer  through 
which  any  liquor  is  passed,  to  separate 
the  gross  particles,  and  render  it  limpid. 
The  root  of  the  term  is  felt,  this  substance 
being  formerly  used  for  straining  liquors. 

Fil'tering-basins,  stones,  &c.  for  fil- 
tering water,  are  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. Insoluble,  porous  material,  of  any 
sort,  serves  the  purpose. 

Fil'ter-paper,  a sort  of  thick  bibulous 
paper,  without  size,  used  for  filtering 
liquids. 

Fim'bria,  a fringe.  Applied,  in  ana- 
tomy, to  any  fringe-like  body ; and  in  bo- 
tany, to  dentated  rings  of  the  operculum 
of  mosses.  Epithet  fimbriate,  fringed. 

Final  Cause.  In  ethics,  the  end  for 
which  anything  is  done.  It  is  the  first 
object  in  the  intention  of  a person  who 
does  a thing,  and  the  last  in  the  execution. 

Fina'le.  1.  The  last  note  of  a musical 

composition. 2.  The  last  piece  of  an  , 

opera,  &c.  ‘ 

Finance',  primarily,  revenue  arising 
from  fines.  The  term  is  now  used  in  the 
plural,  finances,  for  the  revenue  accruing 
to  the  public  treasury.  The  word  is 
Norman. 

Finch,  a bird.  The  word  is  generally 
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'-»ed  in  composition,  a3  goldfinch,  cliaf- 
£u:h,  Ac.  See  Fringilla. 

Fine.  In  law,  a pecuniary  punishment; 
•i  sum  of  money  paid  as  compensation  for 
an  offence;  amulet.  The  term  seems  to 
be  the  Lat.  finis,  and  the  application  of  it 
to  pecuniary  compensation  seems  to  have 
proceeded  from  its  feudal  use  in  the  trans- 
fer of  lands,  in  which  a final  agreement 
between  a lord  and  his  vassal.  It  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  word  finance. 

Fine  Arts,  Fr.  fin,  whence  finesse. 
Those  arts  which  depend  chiefly  on  men- 
tal labour  and  the  imagination,  combined 
with  manual  dexterity : called  also  polite 
arts.  Poetry,  music,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture are  fine  arts. 

Fine  op  Lands.  In  law,  a species  of 
conveyance  or  record,  for  the  settling  or 
securing  lands  and  tenements,  now  abo- 
lished. 

Fi'ners  (of  gold  and  silver)  are  those 
who  separate  those  metals  from  their 
coarser  ores. 

Fi'nery.  In  metallurgy , the  name  of  a 
furnace  at  which  cast  iron  is  converted 
into  malleable  iron. 

Fine  Stuff.  In  architecture,  plaister 
used  in  common  ceilings  or  walls,  for  the 
reception  of  paper  or  colour ; composed 
of  finely-sifted  lime,  mixed  with  hair  and 
fine  sand.  Coarse  stuff  is  a mixture  of  lime 
and  hair,  used  in  the  first  coat. 

Fin'ial.  In  Gothic  architecture,  the 
figure  of  a lily,  trefoil,  endive,  acorn,  or 
the  like,  made  to  terminate  canopies,  pin- 
nacles, high-pointed  pediments,  and  other 
parts  of  buildings. 

Fin'footed,  i Palmipedous.  having  feet 

Fin'toed.  ) with  membranes  between 
the  toes  connecting,  them  with  each 
other. 

Fin'geu-board,  the  board  at  the  neck 
of  a violin,  guitar,  &c.,  where  the  fingers 
act  on  the  strings. 

Fin'gering.  In  music,  the  manner  of 
touching  an  instrument,  so  as  to  give 
passages  with  articulation,  accent,  and 
expression.  It  is  on  dexterity  of  finger- 
ing that  graceful  execution  depends. 

Finish.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  last 
touching  up  of  any  object,  so  as  to  com- 
plete it. 

Finishing-coat.  In  architecture,  the 
best  coat  of  stucco,  when  three  coats  are 
used. 

Fi'nite.  In  mathematics,  an  epithet 
for  a series,  line,  Ac.,  which  is  limited  in 
extent,  duration,  &c.,  in  distinction  from 
infinite. 

Finto  (Italian),  a feint.  A term  in 
music.  See  Fa  finto. 

Fir,  Fir-tree,  a name  common  to  all 
the  species  of  the  genus  Finns.  The 
Scotch  fir  (P.  sylvestris),  Spruce  fir  (P. 
r.kj-a  and  ahics),  and  Larch  ( F.  Infix ),  are 
wev  Vic'wn  species. 


Fir-in-bond,  a name  given  to  lintels, 
bond-timbers,  wall- plates,  and  indeed  ail 
timbers  built  in  walls. 

Fire,  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat 
■which  attends  combustion.  Fire  was  for 
a long  time  regarded  as  a constituent  of 
bodies,  which  required  only  a concurrence 
of  favourable  circumstances  for  its  deve- 
lopment ; hence  the  ancients  regarded  it 
as  one  of  their  four  elements.  No  theory 
respecting  fire  is  as  yet  fully  established, 
though  many  have  been  proposed. 

Fire,  Greek  ; this  fire  was  employed 
in  the  wars  between  the  Christians  and 
Saracens  in  the  middle  ages ; naphtha 
was  its  principal  ingredient. 

Fire-arms.  Under  this  name  is  com- 
prised all  sorts  of  guns,  fowling-pieces, 
blunderbusses,  and  pistols.  All  gun- 
barrels  are  to  be  proved  in  a public  proof- 
house,  under  a penalty  of  201. 

Fire-arrow,  an  iron  or  steel  dart 
armed  with  combustible  matter,  used  by 
privateers  and  pirates,  to  set  fire  to  the 
sails  of  ships. 

Fire-balls.  1.  In  meteorology,  globu- 
lar masses  of  luminous  matter,  occasion- 
ally seen  moving  through  the  atmosphere. 

2.  In  military  operations,  masses  of 

combustible  matter  to  be  thrown  from 
mortars  or  howitzers  upon  the  enemy’s 
works,  houses,  &c. 

Fire-barrels,  hollow  cylinders  filled 
with  reeds  and  fire-brand  composition; 
as  sulphur,  pitch,  tallow,  &c.,  used  in 
fire-ships  to  convey  the  flame  to  the 
shrouds. 

Fire-blast.  In  agriculture,  sometimes 
applied  to  plants  suffering  from  the  mil- . 
dew  fungi,  or  from  minute  insects;  also 
used  when  the  delicate  parts  of  plants  are 
too  suddenly  exposed  to  a brilliant  sun, 
whereby  they  are  shrivelled  up. 

Fire-bote.  In  old  customs,  fire-wood 
allowed  to  tenants  out  of  the  landlord  s 
grounds. 

Fire-engine,  the  name  generally  given 
to  a machine  by  which  water  is  thrown 
upon  fires  in  order  to  extinguish  them. 

Fire-escape,  a machine  for  removing 
persons  from  upper  stories  of  houses  when 
on  fire.  There  are  many  sorts,  but  all 
partake  of  the  nature  of  ladder  work. 

Fire-fi.aire,  a fish.  The  sting  ray  or 
common  trygon  (Trygon  Pastinaca,  Yarr., 
Cuv. ; Raia  Pastinaca,  Penn.  Jeu.  Don.) 

Fire-flies,  a name  common  to  two 
species  of  American  flies  which  emit  a 
beautiful  phosphorescent  light.  See  Lam- 
pyris. 

Fire-ship,  a vessel  filled  with  combus- 
tible materials  and  fitted  with  grappling- 
irons,  which,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
favourable  wind,  hook  on  to  the  enemy  * 
ships  and  set  them  on  fire. 

Fire-stone,  an  old  name  for  pyritea. 
The  tire- stone  of  the  geologists  is  an  are- 
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naeeo- argillaceous  deposit,  of  a greyish- 
green  colour,  composed  of  marl  and  grains 
of  silicate  of  iron.  In  some  places  it  is  in 
the  state  of  sand,  in  others  it  forms  a 
stone  sufficiently  hard  for  building. 

Fire-works.  This  name  comprises 
squibs,  rockets,  serpents,  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  declared  to  be  a common  nuisance  by 
9 & 10  "Will.  III.,  and  the  makers  or 
sellers  of  the  same  are  liable  to  a fine  of 
51.,  and  any  one  casting  or  firing  a squib, 
etc.,  is  subject  to  a penalty  of  11. 

Firing.  In  farriery,  cautery  ; the  ap- 
plication to  the  skin  of  a hot  iron,  called 
a firing-iron. 

Fir'kin,  an  old  measure  of  capacity 
containing  the  fourth  of  the  barrel. 

Fir'lot,  a Scotch  measure  of  capacity. 
The  barley  firlot  contains  31  standard 
pints;  the  wheat  firlot,  2211  cubic 
inches. 

Fir'mament,  Latin  firmamentum,  from 
firmus  ; a term  which  has  been  used  with 
great  latitude  as  well  by  astronomers  as 
by  poets.  Some  old  astronomers  re- 
garded the  orb  of  the  fixed  stars  as  the 
firmament,  but  in  scripture  and  common 
language  it  is  used  for  the  middle  regions 
or  expanse,  appearing  like  an  immense 
concave  hemisphere.  Many  have  consi- 
dered the  firmament  a fluid  matter,  but 
Those  who  first  used  the  term  must  have 
considered  it  a solid.  In  astrology,  the 
firmament  is  the  eighth  heaven. 

Firman',  At.  firmaun  ; an  order,  man- 
date, permit,  passport,  &c.,  in  India. 

First  Coat.  In  architecture,  the  laying 
the  plaster  on  the  laths,  or  the  rendering 
on  brick  when  only  two  coats  are  used. 
"When  three  coats  are  used,  it  is  called 
respectively  pricking  tip  and  roughing  in. 

First  Fruits.  In  church  government , 
the  primitice ; the  profits  of  every  spiri- 
tual living  for  one  year,  given  anciently 
to  the  pope  and  afterwards  to  the  sove- 
reign. 

Fisc,  Lat.  fiscus,  a basket;  the  treasury 
of  a prince,  state,  &c.,  or  that  to  which 
all  things  due  to  the  public  do  fall. 

Fiscal  ( see  Fisc).  1.  Revenue. 2. 

An  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  fisc. 

3.  In  Scotland,  a public  officer  appointed 
to  prosecute  in  petty  criminal  cases. 

Fish.  1.  (See  Ichthyology). 2.  A 

machine  to  hoist  and  draw  up  the  flukes 

of  a ship’s  anchor. 3.  A long  piece  of 

timber  concave  on  the  one  side  and  con- 
vex on  the  other,  used  to  strengthen 
masts,  &c.,  when  sprung  or  damaged. 

Fished-eeam,  a beam  bellying  on  the 
underside. 

Fishery,  a place  where  fish  are  caught 
plentifully,  as  salmon  among  the  lochs  of 
Scotland,  herrings  among  the  Hebrides, 
pilchards  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  cod  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  whales 
on  the  coasts  of  Greenland. 


Fish  Gig,  an  instrument  used  to  strike 
fish  at  sea.  It  is  similar  to  an  eel-spear. 

Fish -room,  a space  between  the  after- 
hold and  spirit- room  of  a ship. 

Fis'sility,  from  fissus ; that  property  of 
some  bodies,  as  minerals,  which  renders 
them  divisible  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain  or  natural  joints.  Bodies  of  this 
nature  are  called  fissile. 

Fissi'fara,  Lat.  findo,  I divide,  and 
pario,  I engender ; applied  to  those  ani- 
mals which  propagate  by  spontaneous  fis- 
sion, or  the  detachment  of  a portion  of 
the  body,  having  an  inherent  power  of 
growth. 

Fis'siped,  from  fissus  and  pes  ; an  animal 
whose  toes  are  not  connected  by  a mem- 
brane. 

Fissiros'tres,  from  fissus  and  rostrum; 
a family  of  passerine  birds  of  which  the 
beak  is  short,  broad,  slightly  hooked, un- 
emarginated,  and  with  an  extended  com- 
missure, so  that  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
is  very  large.  The  family  comprises  the 
swallows  and  goat-suckers. 

Fis'sus,  cleft,  cloven ; applied  to  leaves 
and  pods  which  are  divided  into  segments 

Fis'tic-nut,  the  pistachio-nut,  the  fruit 
of  a large  tree,  the  Pistacia  vera.  It  re- 
sembles a filbert. 

Fis'tula  (Latin),  a pipe.  A wind  in 
strument  originally  a reed  (a  whistle).  In. 
surgery,  a long  and  sinuous  ulcer  that  has 
a narrow  opening,  and  is  callous  within. 

Fistula'na,  a genus, of  molluscs:  order 
Acephala  testacea  ; family  Inclusa.  Brough  t 
recently  only  from  the  Indian  Ocean ; but 
form  a fossil  throughout  Europe.  The 
tube  resembles  a bottle. 

Fistula'ria,  a genus  of  Acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
in  particular  from  the  tube  ( fistula 1 com- 
mon to  the  whole  family  of fistularida. 

Fistular'idy:,  a family  of  Acanthopte- 
rygious  fishes,  characterised  by  a long 
fistula  or  tube  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
cranium. 

Fis'tuliform,  from  fistula  and  forma. 
In  round  hollow  columns. 

Five  Points.  The  principal  points  of 
controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and 
Arminians,  brought  to  a decision  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  They  were  predestina- 
tion, satisfaction,  regeneration,  grace, 
and  final  perseverance. 

Fixed  Air,  the  old  name  for  carbonic 
acid,  because  found  fixed  in  limestone. 

Fixed  Alkalies.  Potash  and  soda,  in 
contradistinction  to  ammonia,  the  volatile 
alkali. 

Fixed  Body,  a body  which  bears  a high 
heat  without  evaporation  or  volatilisa- 
tion. 

Fixed  Engine.  On  railways,  a station- 
ary engine. 

Fixed  Oils,  oils  not  r?adiiy  volatilised; 
in  distinction  from  vnlatiie  and  essemuu  oil* 
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Fixed  Signs.  An  arbitrary  denomina- 
tion which  some  astronomers  have  given 
to  the  signs  Taurus,  Leo,  Scorpio,  and 
Aquarius,  the  seasons  being  considered 
most  fixed  when  the  sun  is  in  these  signs. 

Fixed  Stars,  are  those  which  con- 
stantly maintain  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  each  other,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  planet  and  comets,  which 
are  constantly  changing  their  positions. 

Fixity,  the  property  by  which  bodies 
resist  the  action  of  heat,  so  as  not  to  rise 
in  vapour. 

Fixtures.  In  law,  a term  generally 
applied  to  all  articles  of  a personal  nature 
affixed  to  land. 

Flabel'liform,  Lat.  flabettiformis,  fan- 
shaped. Applied  to  plants. 

Flag.  1.  In  botany,  several  aquatic 
plants,  which  have  long  sword -like  leaves, 

are  called  fiags  (see  Acorns  and  Iris.) 

2.  In  naval  and  military  affairs,  a general 
name  for  colours,  standards,  banners,  en- 
signs, &c.  The  first  flag  in  Great  Britain 
is  the  royal  standard;  the  second  is  the 
“ anchor  of  hope,”  the  third  is  the  union- 
flag. 

Flagel'lants,  a fanatical  sect  who 
arose  in  Italy,  a.d.  1260,  who  maintained 
that  flagellation  was  of  equal  virtue  with 
baptism  and  the  sacrament.  They  accord- 
ingly walked  in  procession  with  bare 
shoulders,  and  lashed  themselves  till  the 
blood  flowed  down  their  bodies. 

Flagel'lum,  Lat.  dim.  of  flagrum,  a 
whip;  a small  whip.  A runner  or  twig 
■which  runs  out  long  and  slender,  as  that 
of  the  strawberry. 

Flag'eolet  (Fr.),  a wooden  musical 
wind  instrument,  played  with  a mouth- 
piece, and  furnished  with  holes  and  keys 
for  fingering. 

Flag-officers,  those  who  command  the 
several  squadrons  of  a fleet,  as  admirals, 
vice-admirals,  and  rear-admirals. 

Flag-ship,  a ship  commanded  by  a 
flag-officer,  who  has  a right  to  carry  a 
flag,  in  contradistinction  to  the  secondary 
ships  under  his  command. 

Flake- white,  properly  a subnitrate  of 
bismuth  (pearl-white),  but  the  name  is 
frequently  given  to  pure  white  lead. 

Fla'ky,  Sw.  flake,  a layer.  Having 
scales  or  laminae. 

Flame,  Fr.  and  Germ./aniwie,  Lat  .flam- 
nia,  the  combustion  of  a mixture  of  an 
inflammable  gas,  as  hydrogen  with  air, 
naturally  ascending  in  a stream  from 
burning  bodies,  being  specifically  lighter 
than  common  air. 

Fla'mbn  (Lat.),  a priest  among  the  Ro- 
mans. There  were  three  so  called : the 
Tinmen  Vialis,  consecrated  to  Jupiter; 
the  Flamen  Martudis,  sacred  to  Mars,  and 
the  Flamen  Quirinalis,  who  superintended 
the  rites  of  Quirinus  or  Romulus. 

Flamin'oo  corruo.  from  Sp-  and  Port. 


flamenco,  from  flamma,  flame,  Phcenicop- 
terus  ruber,  Lin.,  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
eastern  continent  below  40°  ; and  an  Ame- 
rican species,  the  Phcenicopterus  ruber  oi 
Temminck.  They  take  their  name  from  < 
the  purple-red  of  the  back,  and  rose- 
coloured  wings.  They  feed  on  shell-fish. 

Flanche,  1 A projecting  piece,  forming 

Flange,  j part  of  an  iron  girder  or 
framework.  The  flanges  of  castings  are 
commonly  placed  flat  against  one  another, 
and  holes  are  drilled  through  each,  for  the 
passage  of  bolts  to  secure  them  together. 

Flank.  1.  In  military  tactics,  a term 
synonymous  with  the  side,  as  distinguished 

from  the  front  or  rear  of  an  army. 2 In 

fortification,  that  part  of  a bastion  which 
reaches  from  the  curtain  to  the  face : it  is 
a line  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the 

face  towards  the  inside  of  the  works. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  last  side  of  a pa- 
vilion, by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  main 
building.  T h a flank  -walls  of  a bridge,  &c., 
are  the  wing  or  return  walls. 

Flashe,  a description  of  sluice  upon 
navigable  rivers,  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  water  over  shoals,  «£x., 
while  vessels  are  passing. 

Flash'ings.  In  architecture,  pieces  of 
lead  or  other  metal,  let  into  the  joints  of 
a wall,  so  as  to  lap  over  the  gutters  or 
other  conduit  pieces,  and  prevent  the 
splashing  of  rain  injuring  the  interior 
works. 

Flat.  In  music,  a character  I? , of  which 
the  effect  is  to  lower  the  note  to  which  it 
is  affixed  a semitone  minor. — In  architec- 
ture, that  part  in  the  covering  of  a house, 
of  lead  or  other  metal,  which  is  laid  hori-, 
zontal;  also  synonymous  with  storey,  in 
speaking  of  the  number  of  floors  or  storeys 
of  a house. 

Flat'ten  a Sail,  to  extend  it  fore  and 
aft,  whereby  its  effect  is  lateral  only. 

Flat’ting.  In  gilding,  the  giving  of 
the  work  a light  touch  in  places  not  fur- 
nished with  size,  in  which  there  is  some- 
times a very  little  vermilion. 2.  In 

house-painting , the  mode  of  finishing 
without  leaving  a gloss  on  the  surface,  by 
using  a greater  proportion  of  turpentine 
and  unboiled  oil. 

Fla'yous,  Lat.  flavus,  yellow.  Of  3 
yellow  colour. 

Flax,  Sax.  fleax.  The  inner  bark  or 
bast  of  the  Zinum  usiiatissimum,  which  is 
spun  into  yarn  for  weaving  linen  webs ; 
also  the  plant  which  produces  it.  The 
New  Zealand  flax  (from  the  Phormium 
tenax),  is  said  to  exceed  that  cultivated  in 
Europe  in  strength  and  whiteness  of  fibre. 

Fleam  (Wei.  ./tom).  In  farriery,  an  in- 
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cows.  The  cutting  edge  a is  placed  upon 
a vein,  and  driven  in  with  a small  wooden 
mallet. 

Fleece,  Order  of  the  Golden,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  European 
orders  of  knighthood. 

Fleche.  In  fortification,  a simple  redan, 
usually  constructed  at  the  foot  of  a glacis. 

Fleet,  Sa x.flola,fliet.  A squadron  of 
ships,  more  particularly  ships  of  war. 
Also,  a sea  term  used  for  shortening  or 
taking  up  anything,  after  it  has  been 
stretched  out. 

Fle'.mish  School.  In  painting,  the  works 
of  this  school  are  distinguished  by  the 
most  perfect  knowledge  of  chiaro-scuro, 
high  finishing,  an  admirable  union  of 
colours,  and  by  a flowing,  luxurious 
pencil. 

Flesh-brush,  a brush  for  rubbing  the 
surface  of  the  body,  to  excite  the  cuta- 
neous circulation. 

Fleur-de-lis,  1 In  heraldry,  a bear- 

Fleur-de-leuce.  / ing  representing  the 
lUy,  called  the  queen  of  flowers.  The 
arms  of  France  are  the  fleur-de-lis  or,  in 
a field  of  azure. 

Flexibil'ity,  Lat.  flecto,  I bend.  That 
property  of  bodies,  in  virtue  of  which, 
when  a sufficient  force  is  applied  to  them, 
they  change  their  form  and  are  bent : op- 
posed to  stiffness  and  to  brittleness. 

Flex'or.  In  anatomy,  a name  common 
to  those  muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
bend  the  joints : the  flexors  are  the  anta- 
gonists of  the  extensors. 

Flex'uous,  Lat.  flexuosus,  full  of  turn- 
ings: applied  to  stems  of  plants,  &c., 
which  form  angles  alternately  from  right 
to  left,  or  are  zigzag. 

Flex'ura.  In  mammology,  the  joint 
between  the  antibrachium  and  carpus, 
usually  called  the  fore-knee  in  the  horse, 
corresponding  to  the  wrist  in  man. 

Flex'ure,  ~Lnt.  flcxura,  a bending.  A 
term  used  to  signify  that  a curve  is  both 
concave  and  convex  with  respect  to  a 
given  right  line.  The  point  of  bending  is 
called  the  point  of  flexure. 

Flint,  Sax.  flint.  Siliceous  earth  nearly 
pure.  (Silex  08,  lime  0 5,  alumina  0'25, 
oxide  of  iron  O' 25,  wrnter  1).  It  occurs 
plentifully  in  the  upper  chalk,  dispersed 
in  parallel  beds,  but  as  yet  no  plausible 
theory  has  been  advanced  for  its  presence. 
—Flint  glass  or  crystal  is  a species  of  glass, 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  flint  was 
formerly  employed. 

Flin'ty  Slate.  This  differs  from  the 
common  slate  in  containing  more  siliceous 
earth.  Whenit  ceases  to  have  the  slaty 
fracture  it  becomes  hornstone,  or  the 
petrosilex  of  the  French  mineralogists. 

Float.  I.  A raft. 2.  The  water- 

gauge  of  a Bteam-boiler.  This  is  usually 
a piece  of  whinstonc  partially  suspended 
and  partly  floating  upon  the  surface  of 


the  water.  Its  use  is  to  regulate  the  sup- 
ply of  water  in  the  boiler,  by  operating 
upon  the  valve  at  the  top  of  the  feed-pipe. 

Float-boards,  the  boards  fixed  to  un- 
dershoot water  wheels,  to  receive  the  im- 
pulse of  the  falling  stream,  and  to  paddle- 
wheels,  being  the  means  whereby  they 
act. 

Floated  Lath  and  Plaister.  In  ar- 
chitecture, plastering  of  three  coats,  of 
which  the  first  is  termed  pricking  up  (see 
First  Coat)  ; the  second  floating  or  floated 
work,  and  the  last  .fine  stuff. 

Float'ing.  Among  plasterers,  the  spread- 
ing of  stucco  or  plaster  on  the  surface  of 
walls,  called  also  rendering  and  setting,  by 
means  of  a straight  edge,  called  a float. 

Float'ing  Bridge.  The  military  float- 
ing bridge  is  a sort  of  double  bridge,  the 
upper  one  projecting  beyond  the  lower 
one,  and  capable  of  being  moved  forward 
by  pulleys ; used  for  transferring  troops 
across  moats.  The  civil  floating  bridge  is 
a description  of  steam  vessel,  employed 
for  ferrying  passengers  and  goods  across 
rivers,  &c.  It  is  a flat-bottomed  vessel, 
with  drawbridges  at  each  end,  by  which 
carriages  may  be  run  on  board  by  the 
horses.  The  leaves  are  slightly  raised 
during  the  passage,  and  the  bridge  is 
guided  by  chains  laid  across  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  and  secured  at  each  end  by 
counterbalancing  weights. 

Float'ing  Clough,  a moveable  machine 
for  scouring  out  channels  or  inlets.  It  is 
constructed  of  timber,  and  upon  being 
floated  to  the  required  spot  is  sunk,  and 
the  flaps  connected  with  it,  and  which 
have  scrapers  attached,  are  then  let  down 
upon  the  banks.  The  force  of  the  tide 
pushes  it  along,  when  it  clears  away  all 
obstructions  in  its  course.  The  re-action 
of  the  tide  brings  it  back  again. 

Float'ing  Collim'ator,  1 An  instru- 

Float'ing  Intersec'tor.  i ment  intend- 
ed to  supply  the  place  of  a level  or  plumb- 
line,  in  making  astronomical  observa- 
tions aboard  of  ships.  It  consists  of  a 
rectangular  box  containing  mercury,  on 
wffiich  a mass  of  cast-iron  is  floated,  and 
furnished  with  a small  telescope  having 
cross- wires. 

Float'ing  Light,  a hollow  vessel  of 
tinned-iron  plate,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
boat,  with  a reflector  and  lanthorn,  which 
is  lighted,  and  the  apparatus  lowered  to 
the  rescue  of  any  one  happening  to  fall 
overboard  during  the  night. 

Float'ing  Scuds.  In  architecture,  strips 
of  plaster  arranged  and  nicely  adjusted 
for  guiding  the  floating  rule.  See  Floated 
Work. 

Float'ing  Meadows,  meadow  lands,  the 
surface  of  which  is  flat,  adjoining  a river 
or  other  source  of  water,  with  which  they 
can  be  flooded  at  pleasure. 

Float'stone,  a name  common  to  the 
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White  and  grey  porous  varieties  of  rhom- 
bohedral  quartz,  wliich,  in  consequence 
erf  their  porosity,  float  on  the  surface  of 
water. 

Floc'ci.  In  botany,  the  woolly  filaments 
found  mixed  with  the  sporules  of  many 
Gastromyci.  Applied  also  to  the  external 
filaments  of  Byssacew. 

Floccila'tion,  from  floccus  ; picking  of 
the  bed-clothes.  A symptom  of  great 
danger  in  acute  diseases. 

Floc'cus.  In  mammalogy , the  tuft  of  long 
flaccid  hairs  which  terminate  the  tail. 

Floetz,  Germ.yZefo.  A name  given  by 
Werner  to  certain  rocks,  because  they  are 
flat,  horizontal,  and  parallel  to  each  other. 
The  floetz  formations  lie  immediately 
over  the  transition  rocks,  and  contain 
fossils.  The  term  is  not  now  technical. 

Flood-gate  or  Sluice.  A gate  or  sluice 
that  may  be  opened  or  shut  for  the  admis- 
sion or  exclusion  of  water : used  in  rivers, 
canals,  docks,  and  reservoirs. 

Flood-mark.  The  mark  which  the  sea 
makes  on  the  shore  at  high  tide:  the 
high-water  mark. 

Flooring.  In  mining,  a shifting  of  a 
lode  by  a cross  vein. 

Floor,  folded  or  folding.  In  architec- 
ture, one  in  which  the  floor-boards  are  so 
laid  that  their  joints  do  not  appear  conti- 
nuous throughout  the  length  of  the  floor, 
but  in  bays  or  folds  of  three,  four,  or  more 
hoards  each.  Straight-joint  floor,  on  the 
contrary,  has  its  seams  continuous 
throughout. 

Floor-cloth.  A useful  substitute  for 
carpet,  consisting  of  canvas  saturated 
with  seven  coats  of  oil,  and  painted  with 
a great  variety  of  patterns. 

. Floor-timbers  (of  a ship),  are  those 
timbers  placed  immediately  across  the 
keel,  and  upon  which  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  is  framed. 

Flo'ra,  Lat.  from  flos,  a flower.  The 
plants  peculiar  to  a country  constitute  its 
flora,  as  the  animals  do  its  fauna. 

Flora'lia,  a festival  observed  by  the 
Romans,  in  honour  of  Flora,  the  goddess 
of  flowers. 

Flor'id,  Fat.  floridus,  from  floreo,  to 
flower,  embellished  with  flowers.  The 
florid  Gothic  is  an  elaborate  kind  of  Gothic 
architecture,  filled  with  points,  ramifica- 
tions, mullions,  &c.  The  term  florid  is 
also  applied  to  a composition,  either  lite- 
rary or  musical,  when  too  much  embel- 
lished with  figures  and  flowers  of  the 
literary  and  musical  sorts. 

Flor'in,  a coin  originally  made  in  Flo- 
rence. The  name  is  given  to  different 
coins  of  gold  or  silver,  and  of  different  va- 
lues in  different  countries.  It  is  also  used 
as  a money  of  account. 

Flos'colar,  1 Lat.  flosculosus,  having 
Fi/is'ccious,  > little  florets.  A floscu- 
Flo*  c.uLo*e.  j iose  flower  is  one  com- 


posed of  florets,  with  funnel-shaped 
petals,  as  in  burdock,  thistle,  and  arti- 
choke. Linnaeus  applies  the  word  tu- 
bulose. 

Flos'cule,  Lat.  flos  cuius,  a floret.  One 
of  the  flowers  of  a compound  or  floscular 
flower. 

Flos  Fer'ri  (Lat.),  flower  of  iron.  A 
mineral  substance,  coralloidal  arragonite, 
which  occurs  in  little  cylinders,  some- 
times branched  like  coral.  It  has  a silky 
lustre,  fibrous  structure,  and  is  often  very 
white.  It  takes  its  name  from  being  often 
found  in  cavities  of  veins  of  sparry  iron 
ore,  but  contains  no  iron. 

Floss,  Lat.  flos,  a flower.  1.  A downy 
substance,  found  in  the  husks  of  certain 

plants. 2.  A fluid  glass  floating  upon 

the  iron  of  a puddling  furnace,  resulting 
from  the  vitrification  of  the  oxides  and 
earths  which  are  present. 

Floss  Silk,  the  ravelled  silk  broken  off 
in  the  filature  of  the  cocoons.  It  is  carded 
like  cotton  or  wool,  and  spun  into  a soft 
coarse  yarn  or  thread,  for  making  bands, 
shawls,  socks,  &c. 

Flot'sam.  In  law,  a tferm  for  goods  lost 
by  shipwreck,  but  which  are  floating  in 
the  sea.  See  Jetsam  and  Lagan. 

Flocr'ish.  In  music,  a prelude  played 
with  bold  and  irregular  notes,  without 
attention  to  rule. 

Flow'er,  Lat.  flos,  floris.  The  flower 
comprehends  all  the  organs  of  a plant 
which  are  preparatory  and  necessary  to 
the  impregnation  and  perfection  of  the 
fruit  and  seed.  These  organs  are  the 
calyx,  corolla,  nectary,  stamen,  and  pistil ; 
but  the  essential  parts  are  the  anther  and 
stigma,  which  are  sufficient  to  form  a 
flower,  either  together,  in  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  or  separate,  in  male  and  female 
flowers. 

Flow'ers,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
old  chemists  to  substances  obtained  in  a 
minutely  crystalline  form  by  sublimation. 
Thus  there  were  flowers  of  benzoin,  of 
sulphur,  &c. 

F.  L.  S.,  abbreviation  of  Fratemitatis 
Linncenoe  Socius,  Fellow  of  the  Linna?an 
Society. 

Flu'can,  a name  chiefly  used  by  the 
Cornish  miners  for  a fault  or  dam. 

Flu'ent.  In  fluxions,  the  flowing  quan. 
tity,  or  that  which  is  continually  increas 
ingor  decreasing. 

Flu'id,  Lat, fluidtis,  from  fluo,  to  flow.  A 
termapplied,  1.  objectively,  to  express  that 
state  of  matter  in  which  its  particles  arc 
freely  moveable  in  all  directions  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  as  opposed  to  the 
solid  state,  in  which  the  particles  more 
firmly  cohere,  and  require  more  or  less 

force  to  separate  them. 2.  substantively, 

to  designate  a body  in  the  fluid  state. 
Fluids  are  divided  into  liquids,  the  par- 
ticles of  which,  though  moveable  on  each 
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other  and  easily  separated,  are  held  to- 
gether by  a feeble  cohesion ; and  elastic 
fluids,  gases,  or  aeriform  fluids,  between 
the  particles  of  which  there  is  a certain 
degree  of  repulsion,  and  which,  when 
unconfined,  tend  to  diffuse  themselves 
through  space.  The  property  of  fluid  bo- 
dies, by  which  they  yield  to  any  force 
impressed,  is  called  fluidity. 

Fluke,  from  Germ,  pflug,  a plough.  1.  The 
broad  part  of  an  anchor,  which  takes  hold 
of  the  ground. 2.  A fish,  the  plaice. 

Fluobor'ic  Acid,  a gaseous  acid  ob- 
tained by  heating  in  a retort  12  sulphuric 
acid  with  a mixture  of  1 fused  boracic 
acid  and  2 fluor  spar. 

Flc'okic  Acid.  The  substance  described 
by  Gay-Lussac,  Margraff,  and  others, 
under  this  name,  is  now  considered  a com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  ' fluorine,  and 
hence  is  called  hydrofluoric  acid  (q.  v.). 

Flc'oride,  a compound  of  fluorine  and 
a metal,  as  fluor  spar,  which  is  a fluoride 
of  calcium. 

Flu'orine,  an  elementary  body,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity,  in  an  insulated  state,  for  exa- 
mination. It  forms  the  basis  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  and  exists  in  nature  as  a com- 
ponent of  a few  minerals,  of  which  fluor 
sjxir  is  the  most  common. 

Flu'or  Spar,  a native  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium, thus  named  from  fluo,  to  flow, 
because  used  as  a flux  for  metals.  The 
coloured  specimens  are  popularly  known 
under  the  name  of  Derbyshire  spar.  It 
crystallises  in  the  cubic  system,  with  re- 
gular octahedral  and  tetrahedral  cleava- 
ges. Sp.  gr.  3198. 

Fluosilic'ic  Acid,  a binary  compound 
of  silicon  and  fluorine.  It  is  a colourless 
gas  ; 100  cubic  inches  weigh  112  grs. 

Flush.  1.  A term  in  a game  at  cards, 
where  they  are  all  of  a suit.— 2.  A join- 
er’s term  to  denote  the  continuity  of  two 
or  more  parts  to  the  same  surface. 

Flush  and  Bead.  See  Bead  and  Flush. 

Flush  Deck,  a deck  without  a half- 
deck or  forecastle. 

Flus'tra,  the  sea-mat.  A genus  of  zoo- 
phytes resembling  the  millepores,  the  cells 
being  inhabited  by  polypi.  The  flustrm 
are  observable  in  patches  of  white  calca- 
reous matter  on  every  sea- weed  and  shell, 
appearing  like  delicate  lace,  and  when 
taken  fresh  from  the  water  present  the 
appearance  of  fine  net- work. 

Flute.  1.  A musical  wind  instrument, 
consisting  of  a tube  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  furnished  with  lateral  holes  at 
the  side,  for  the  purpose  of  fingering. 
This  is  the  English  flute ; but  the  German 
flute  is  formed  of  several  joints  or  pieces 
•crewed  into  each  other,  with  holes,  and 
•everal  keys,  to  modify  the  tones  to  the 
various  sharps  and  flats.  In  this  sense 
the  term  is  from  flo, flatus,  to  blow. 2. 


In  architecture,  see  Flutings. — ••3.  In  na- 
vigation, a small  vessel  or  boat  with  flat 
ribs,  to  carry  provisions  for  fleets  or  squa- 
drons. In  this  sense  the  term  is  a different 
orthography  of float  or  flota.  Germ,  fltte. 

Fluted,  grooved,  channelled  .furrowed. 

Flu'tings,  1 In  architecture,  longitu- 

Flutes.  f dinal  cavities  or  channels 
cut  in  the  shaft  of  a column  or  pilaster. 
Fluting  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  Ionic 
order,  sometimes  in  the  Composite  and 
Corinthian,  rarely  in  the  Doric  and  Tus- 
can. Fluted  columns  are  sometimes 
termed  reeded. 

Flux,  Lat.  fluxus,  a flowing.  Any  flow 
or  issue  of  matter.  In  nosology,  a general 
name  for  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cho- 
lera. In  chemistry,  a name  for  any  admix- 
ture to  promote  the  fusion  of  earths  or 
metallic  ores  by  heat.  White  flux  is  the 
residuum  of  the  deflagration  of  two  parts 
nitre,  and  one  part  cream  of  tartar  : it  is 
a carbonate  of  potash.  Black  flux  is  ob- 
tained by  deflagrating  equal  parts  of  nitre 
and  tartar. 

Flux'io  n , fluxio,  a flowing.  A term 

used  by  the  old  chemists  synonymously 
with  fusion.  In  mathematics,  the  term 
fluxion  denotes  the  Sweats, or  flowing  quan- 
tities, increase  or  decrease ; and  fluxions 
denotes  that  branch  of  analysis  wherein 
magnitudes  of  every  kind  are  supposed  to 
be  generated  by  motion ; a line  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a point,  a surface  by  the  motion  of  a 
line,  and  a solid  by  the  motion  of  a surface. 
The  increments  are  also  sometimes  called 
fluxions,  but  more  commonly  jAwenfs. 

Fly  or  Fly-wheel.  In  mechanics,  a 
heavy  wheel  employed  for  equalising  the 
motion  and  increasing  the  effect  of  ma- 
chines, revolving  upon  an  axle,  after  the 
same  principle  as  a counterbalancing 
weight.  The  general  object  is  to  conduct 
the  motion  over  the  dead  points,  or  those 
parts  where  the  crank  has  least  effect,  as 
in  stationary  steam  engines. — The  fly  of 
the  mariner's  compass  is  that  part  on  which 
the  32  points  are  described. 

Fly-boat.  1.  A large  flat-bottomed 
Dutch-built  vessel:  burden  from  400  to 

600  tons:  named  also  flight. 2.  Along 

narrow  boat  used  on  canals,  called  other- 
wise a swift-boat. 

Fly'ers.  In  architecture,  stairs  that  do 
not  wind,  but  go  straight  forward,  the 
steps  being  all  parallel. 

FlyTng-buttress.  In  Gothic  architec- 
ture, a buttress  built  as  an  arch,  springing 
from  a solid  mass  of  masonry,  and  abut- 
ting against  the  springing  of  another 
arch.  Its  office  is  to  act  as  a counterpoise 
against  the  vaulting  of  the  nave. 

FL\'iNG-FiSH,the  Exocoetus  volitans, "Lin., 
which  is  able  by  the  vibration  of  its  large 
pectoral  fins  to  rise  above  the  water  when 
pursued,  and  to  maintain  itself  in  the  air 
for  a few  seconds. 
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Fly'ino-pinTon,  that  part  of  a clock 
having  a fly  or  fan,  by  which  it  heats  the 
air,  and  thereby  checks  the  velocity  of 
the  descent  of  the  weight  in  the  striking 
department. 

Fly-or'chis,  a plant,  the  orchis  muci- 
fera,  supposed  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  a fly. 

Focile.  In  anatomy,  the  ulna  and  the 
radius  have  been  denominated  by  the 
barbarous  appellations  of  focile  majus  and 
minus ; the  tibia  and  fibula  have  also  been 
so  called. 

Fo'ctrs,  Lat.  focus,  a fireplace  or  hearth. 
A point  in  which  light,  and  consequently 
heat,  is  concentrated.  In  optics,  the  focus 
is  a point  where  several  rays  are  collected 
together  in  consequence  of  reflection  or 
refraction.  The  focus  of  a glass  is  the 
point  of  convergence  where  the  rays  cross 
the  axis  after  their  refraction  by  the  glass. 
The  focus  of  a parabola  is  a point  in  the 
axis  within  the  figure,  and  distant  from 
the  vertex  by  a fourth  part  of  the  para- 
meter or  latus  rectum.  The  foci  of  an 
ellipse  are  two  points,  one  towards  each 
end  of  the  longer  axis,  whence  two  right 
lines  being  drawn  to  any  point  in  the 
circumference,  shall  be  together  equal  to 
that  of  the  longer  axis.  The  focus  of  a 
hyperbola  is  a point  in  the  principal  axis 
(within  the  opposite  hyperbola),  from 
which,  if  any  two  lines  are  drawn,  meet- 
ing in  the  curve  of  either  of  the  opposite 
hyperbolas,  the  difference  of  these  lines 
will  be  equal  to  the  shortest  transverse 
diameter. 

Fod'der  or  Fother.  1.  The  name  of  a 
weight  by  which  lead  and  some  other  me- 
tals are  sold:  it  varies  from  20  to  23  cwts. 

in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 2.  A 

name  for  dry  food  for  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep,  as  hay,  straw,  &c. ; newly  cut  grass, 
&c. , go  by  the  name  of  green  fodder ; straw 
and  dry  hay  go  by  the  name  of-dry  fodder. 

Fog,  Ital.  sfogo,  an  exhalation.  A dense 
watery  vapour,  exhaled  from  the  earth, 
rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, usually  close  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  appears  to  differ  from  mist, 
which  is  the  condensed  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere forming  rain  in  very  small  drops. 

Fog-bank,  an  appearance,  in  hazy  wea- 
ther, which  frequently  resembles  land  at 
a distance,  but  which  vanishes  as  you 
approach  it. 

Foil,.  1.  Fr .feuille,  a leaf  of  metal,  as 
tinfoil.  Among  jewellers,  a thin  leaf  of 
metal,  as  gold,  silver,  tin,  &c.,  placed 
under  bits  of  glass  cut  like  gems,  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  particular  stones. 
The  same  artifice  is  employed  to  improve 

the  appearance  of  inferior  gems 2. 

"Wel.fwyl,  an  elastic  piece  of  steel,  or  a 
small  sword,  without  a point,  or  with  a 
button  or  piece  of  cork  on  the  point,  used 
in  fencing  for  exercise. 


Fold.  In  agriculture,  a temporary  en- 
closure for  keeping  cattle  of  other  ani- 
mals together. — In  painting,  the  lapping 
of  one  piece  of  drapery  over  another. 

Fo'liage.  In  architecture,  a group  of 
leaves  of  plants,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
an  appropriate  ornament,  as  in  friezes, 
panels,  and  the  Corinthian  order. 

Fo'liate,  the  name  of  a curve,  whose 
equation  is  x“  y"  = axy,  having  some 
resemblance  to  a leaf. 

Fo'lio.  1.  In  account  books,  a page,  or 
rather  both  the  right  and  left-hand  pages, 
these  being  expressed  by  the  same  figure. 

2.  A folio  book  is  one  in  which  the 

leaves  are  formed  by  once  doubling  a 
sheet  of  paper , the  sheet  making  thereby 
two  leaves. 

Fo'liole,  Lat.  foliolum,  from  folium,  a 
leaf.  A leaflet  or  little  leaf. 

Folk'land,  copyhold  land,  or  land  held 
by  the  commonalty  at  the  will  of  the  lord. 

Foi/kmote,  Sax.  folcgemote , conventus 
populi.  A term  used  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  to  denote  the  annual  assembly 
of  the  people,  answering  in  some  measure 
to  the  modern  parliament. 

Folxstone  Marl,  a stiff  marl,  better 
known  by  the  provincial  term  Galt. 

Fol'licle,  Lat.  folliculus,  a little  bag. 
In  anatomy,  a simple  gland.— In  botany,  a 
one-valved  pericarp  or  seed-vessel. 

Fo'malhaut.  In  astronomy,  a star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  in  the  constellation 
Aquarius. 

Fo'mes  (Lat.),  fuel.  A term  in  medical 
language  for  any  porous  substance  capa- 
ble of  absorbing  and  retaining  contagious 
effluvia.  “Wool  and  woollen  cloth  are 
among  the  most  active  fomites. 

Font  or  Fount,  a complete  assortment 
of  printing  types  of  one  size,  including  a 
due  proportion  of  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  large  and  small,  points,  accents, 
and  whatever  else  is  necessary  for  print- 
ing with  letter. 

Fontanel',  Fr .fontanclle.  An  interstice 
in  the  infant  cranium,  between  the  frontal 
and  parietal  bones,  is  commonly  called 
the  mould,  and  scientifically  the  anterior 
fontanel;  and  a lesser  vacancy,  between 
the  occipital  and  parietal  bones,  is  termed 
the  postei'ior  fontanel.  These  interstices 
are  subsequently  filled  up  with  osseous 
deposit. 

Fools,  Feast  of.  A festival  anciently 
celebrated  in  every  church  and  monastery 
in  France,  on  New-Year’s-Day,  in  which 
every  absurdity  and  indecency  was  prac- 
tised. It  was  equivalent  to  the  Saturnalia 
of  the  Romans. 

Foot,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  leg. 
Animals  are  distinguished  with  rcspec* 
to  the  number  of  their  feet,  as  bipeds,  qua- 
drupeds, and  multipeds. — Foot  is  also  the 
name  of  a measure  of  length  consisting  of 
12  inches,  supposed  to  have  beea  take» 
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the  length  of  a man’s  foot.  A square 
is  the  same  measure  both  in  length 
and  breadth  ; a cubic  foot  is  the  same 
measure  in  all  the  three  dimensions, 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  In  poetry, 
a foot  is  a certain  number  of  syllables  con- 
stituting part  of  a verse,  as  an  iambus, 
dactyl  or  spondee.  In  military  language, 
soldiers  who  serve  on  foot  are  called  foot 
or  infantry,  as  distinguished  from  cavalry. 

Footing-beam,  a name  given  to  the 
tie-beam  of  a roof  in  some  parts  of  the 
country. 

Footing  (of  a wall);  a projecting  course 
of  stone  or  brick,  at  the  base  of  a wall  or 
building,  intended  to  give  greater  stability 
and  support. 

Footing  Dormant.  In  carpentry , a name 
for  the  tie-beam  of  a roof. 

Foot-pace,  a fiat  part  in  a stair  or  hand- 
railing,  between  the  first  step  and  the 
landing  place. 

Footstalk.  In  botany,  a partial  stem 
supporting  a leaf:  a petiole. 

Footwaling  (of  a ship),  the  ceiling  or 
planking  lining  the  inside  of  the  ship 
below. 

Fora'men  (Lat.),  a little  opening,  from 
foro,  to  pierce.  A name  in  anatomy  for 
various  perforations  in  several  parts  of 
the  body.  In  botany,  the  opening  that 
exists  in  the  integuments  of  every  ovulum. 

Force.  In  mechanics,  is  that  which 
causes  or  tends  to  cause  a change  in  the 
state  of  a body  as  to  motion  or  rest.  This 
is  sometimes  termed  active  force,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  what  merely  resists  or 
retards  the  motion  of  another,  but  is  it- 
self apparently  inactive.  The  degree  of 
resistance  to  any  motion  is  measured  by 
the  active  force  required  to  overcome  that 
resistance,  and  hi  nee  writers  on  me- 
chanics make  use  of  the  terms  resisting 
forces  and  retarding  forces. 

Force-pump  or  I orcing-pumf,  a pump 
differing  from  the 
lifting  or  sticking 
pump  in  having  its 
piston  solid  or  with- 
out a valve,  and  also 
in  having  a side- 
pipe  through  which 
the  water  is  forced, 
instead  of  rising  in 
a perpendicular  di- 
rection, as  in  the 
others.  See  Pump. 

Forcer.  1.  The 
solid  piston  of  a 
force-pump.  — 2.  A 
force-pump. 

Forcible  Entry 
and  Detainer.  In 
law,  an  offence  com- 
mitted by  violently  taking  possession  of 
lands  and  tenements  with  force,  and 
without  legal  authority. 


For'cing.  In  horticulture,  a method  of 
producing  fruits,  &c.,  before  their  mature 
time  or  season. 

Fore,  a nautical  term  for  near  the 
stem,  as  “ fore  and  aft,”  i.e.  from  stem  to 
stern. 

Fore'castle,  a short  deck  in  the  fore- 
part of  a ship  above  the  upper  deck, 
usually  terminated  in  ships  of  war  with 
a breast- work. 

Fore-close.  In  law,  to  exclude  or  bar 
the  equity  of  redemption  on  mortgages, 
and  thereby  to  cut  off  the  power  of  the 
mortgager  to  redeem  the  mortgaged 
property. 

Fo're-foot,  a piece  of  timber  at  the 
fore  extremity  of  the  keel. 

Fore'hand.  In  the  manage,  the  part  of 
a horse  which  is  before  the  rider. 

Fore'mast,  the  mast  of  a ship  or  other 
vessel  which  is  placed  in  the  forecastle, 
and  carries  the  foresail  and  foretop-sail 
yards. 

Fore'shore,  that  sloping  part  of  a shore 
comprehended  between  the  high  and  low- 
water  marks. 

Foreshort'ening.  In  painting,  the  art 
of  conveying  to  the  mind  the  impression 
of  the  entire  length  of  an  object  when  it 
is  represented  as  viewed  in  an  oblique  or 
receding  position,  in  which  case  the  ac- 
tual vision  of  it  is  in  line  on  the  receding 
side. 

Fore-staff,  a rude  instrument  formerly 
used  at  sea  for  taking  altitudes. 

Forestalling,  the  buying  or  contract- 
ing for  any  cattle,  provision,  or  merchan- 
dise on  the  way  to  market,  or  dissuading 
persons  from  buying  their  goods  there, or 
persuading  them  to  raise  the  price,  or 
spreading  any  false  rumour  with  intent 
to  enhance  the  value  of  an  article. 

Fore'stay.  In  a ship's  rigging,  a large 
strong  rope  reaching  from  the  foremast 
head  towards  the  bowsprit  end,  to  sup- 
port the  mast. 

Foretackle  (of  a ship).  The  tackle  on 
the  foremast. 

Fore'top  (of  a ship).  The  platform 
erected  at  the  head  of  the  foremast. 

Foretop-mast,  the  mast  erected  at  the 
head  of  the  foremast,  and  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  the  forelop-gallant-mast. 

Forfeiture,  Lat.  forfisfactura,  expul- 
sion. The  punishment  of  an  illegal  act, 
according  to  which  the  owner  of  property 
is  deprived  of  all  interest  therein,  and  the 
property  delivered  to  the  injured  party 
by  way  of  recompense. 

Forge  (Eng.  and  Fr.).  The  name  either 
of  the  furnace  where  wrought  iron  is 
hammered  and  fashioned  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  or  the  great  work-shop  where  iron 
is  made  malleable.  The  former  is  a smith's 
forge,  the  latter  a shingling  mill. 

Forget-me-not,  a small  herbaceous 
plant,  the  Myosotis  palustris,  which  bc-ara 
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a beautiful  blue  flower,  the  emblem  of 
fidelity  in  matters  of  love.  It  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  in  bouquets. 

Fcrlorn'-hope.  In  military  affairs , a 
detachment  of  men  (volunteers)  ap- 
pointed to  lead  in  an  assault,  or  to  per- 
form any  service  attended  with  imminent 
peril,  thus  named  from  the  small  hope 
they  have  of  surviving. 

Form.  1.  In  physiology , the  essential 
and  distinguishing  modification  of  the 
matter  of  which  a body  is  composed.  This 

is  essential  form. 2.  In  general  physics, 

the  exterior  appearance  or  surface  of  a 
body,  or  the  disposition  of  its  parts  as  to 

length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 3.  In 

printing,  pages  or  columns  of  type  pro- 
perly arranged,  enclosed  and  locked  in  an 
iron  frame  called  a chase,  ready  to  be  put 
to  press  ; there  are  two  forms  for  each 

sheet. 4.  In  ethics,  the  manner  of  being 

or  doing  a thing  according  to  certain  rules, 

thus  we  have  a form  of  government. 

5.  In  law,  the  rules  requisite  to  be  ob- 
served in  legal  proceedings  are  called 
forms. 

For'ma  Pau'peris.  In  law,  when  a per- 
son has  .just  cause  of  a suit,  and  swears 
that  he  is  not  worth  five  pounds  sterling, 
he  is  allowed  to  plead  in  formi  pauperis, 
i.e.,  without  paying  any  fee,  counsel  and 
attorneys  being  assigned  to  him. 

Forma'tioxs.  In  geology , regular  alter- 
nations of  strata  over  each  other.  The 
term  is  designed  to  convey  the  idea,  that 
the  strata,  composing  the  earth’s  crust, 
have  been  formed  at  different  and  dis- 
tant periods;  hence  those  strata,  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  during  one  geologi- 
cal period,  constitute  a formation.  Thus 
the  strata  of  shale,  sand-stone,  and  iron- 
stone, which  accompany  coal-beds,  are 
called  the  coal  formation. 

For'medon.  In  Into,  a writ  of  right 
which  lies  for  him  who  has  right  to  lauds 
or  tenements  by  virtue  of  an  entail. 

FoRM'icA,the  ant.  An  extensive  genus 
of  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  lietero- 
gynous  family. 

For'mic  Acid,  a peculiar  acid,  thus 
named  from  its  having  been  first  found 
in  the  red  ant  (formica  rufa).  It  is  now 
formed  artificially  by  distilling  a mix- 
ture of  10  tartaric  acid,  14  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  15  concentrate  sulphuric 
acid,  with  20  or  30  of  water  : the  colour- 
less liquid  which  comes  over  is  formic 
acid.  It  consists  of  2 vols.  carb.  oxide, 
and  1 vol.  vapour  of  water. 

For'mula,  Lat.  dim.  of  forma.  A pre- 
scribed form. 1.  In  theology,  a profes- 
sion of  faith. 2.  In  pharmacy,  a pre- 

scription for  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

3.  In  algebra,  a theorem  or  general 

rule. 1.  Chemical  formula  are  symbols 

representing  the  different  substances, 
simple  and  compound. 


For'nix  (Latin),  an  arch  or  vault.  The 
fornix  of  the  brain  is  the  part  beneath  the 
corpus  callosum.  It  is  so  called,  from  its 
somewhat  resembling  the  arches  of  an- 
cient vaults.  The  fornix  of  a shell  is  the 
excavated  part  under  the  umbo. 

For'te.  In  music,  an  Italian  term, 
being  a direction  to  sing  with  strength  of 
voice. 

Forte  PrAxo.  In  music,  an  Italian  com- 
pound, signifying  the  art  of  enforcing  or 
enfeebling  sounds  in  imitative  melody,  as 
is  done  in  speech,  which  it  imitates. 

Fortifica'tion,  from  fort.  That  species 
of  architecture  called  military,  used  for 
defence  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy, 
showing  how  to  fortify  a place  with  ram- 
parts, parapets,  moats,  and  other  bul- 
warks. 

Fortis'simo,  the  Italian  superlative  of 
forte  (q.  v.),  implying  “ very  loud.” 

For'tret  or  For'tin,  a sconce  or  small 
fort. 

Fo'rum.  In  Homan  antiquity,  any  pub- 
lic place,  as  a market,  court  of  law,  or 
place  where  causes  were  judicially  tried, 
and  orations  delivered  to  the  people. 

Foss,  1 Lat.  fossa.  A ditch,  applied  in 

Fosse,  j fortification  to  the  moat  lying 
between  the  scarp  and  counterscarp,  and 
in  anatomy  to  any  little  furrow  or  sinus. 

Fos'sa  (Lat.).  In  geology,  depressions  on 
the  external  surface.  Fossa  oralis,  a de- 
pression in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Fos'sil,  Lat.  fossilis,  from  fodio,  to  dig; 
dug  out  of  the  earth.  The  term  is  now 
commonly  used  substantively  to  express 
the  remains  of  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances found  buried  in  the  strata  of  thc- 
eartli’s  crust. 

Fos'sil-Co'pal,  Highgate  resin  ; a resi- 
nous substance  found  in  perforating  the 
bed  of  blue  clay  at  High  gate , near  London. 
It  appears  to  be  a true  vegetable  resin. 

Fosso'res  (diggers).  A family  of  hymen- 
opterous insects  armed  with  a sting,  and 
in  which  the  individuals  of  both  sexes 
are  furnished  with  wings  and  live  soli- 
tarily ; and  in  which  the  legs  are  adapted 
for  walking,  and  in  some  for  digging 
They  compose  the  genus  Spher,  Lin. 

Fosso'rial,  Lat.  fodio,  to  dig.  In  zoo- 
logy, animals  which  dig  their  retreats  and 
seek  their  food  in  the  earth. 

Foth'er.  1.  A weight  of  lead,  &c.,  con- 
taining 8 pigs  (see  Fodder.) 2.  Among 

seamen,  to  father  is  to  endeavour  to  stop 
a leak  in  the  bottom  of  a vessel  while 
afloat,  by  letting  down  a sail  by  the  cor- 
ners, and  putting  chopped  yarn,  oakum, 
wool,  &c.,  between  it  and  the  ship’s  sides, 
in  order  that  these  substances  may  be 
sucked  into  the  cracks,  and  the  leak 
stopped.  This  is  fothering. 

Fou'gade,  a French  term  for  a little 
mine  under  some  work  or  fortification, 
to  destroy  it  by  explosi  on. 
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Fou'gass,  Lat.  focata.  In  fortification,  a 
amall  mine  six  or  eight  feet  under  ground. 

Found.  In  architecture,  the  trench  or 
excavation  made  to  receive  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  a wall. 

Foun'der.  In  farriery,  a painful  spe- 
cies of  lameness  occasioned  by  inflamma- 
tion within  the  horse’s  hoof;  hence  called 
also  foot-founder. 

Foun'dry,  the  place  or  works  where 
founding  of  metals  is  carried  on. 

Foun'tain,  from  font.  Properly  a spring 
or  stream  of  water  rising  up  through  the 
superficial  strata  of  the  earth.  The  word 
accords  in  sense  with  well,  but  that  term 
is  now  restricted  to  an  artificial  pit  dug 
to  receive  and  contain  water  either  by 
drainage  of  the  surface,  or  from  the  inte- 
rior strata.  There  are  also  artificial  foun- 
tains of  various  forms,  but  all  acting  on 
the  principle  of  a pressure  either  from  a 
head  of  water  or  arising  from  the  elasti- 
city of  the  air.  "When  fountains  are 
formed  by  the  pressure  of  a head  of 
water,  or  any  other  fluid  of  the  same 
kind,  with  the  fountain  or  jet,  then  will 
this  spout  up  nearly  to  the  same  height 
as  that  head,  allowing  a little  for  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air,  with  that  of  the  adju- 
tage or  tube,  &c.,  in  the  fluid  rushing 
through ; but  when  the  fountain  is  pro- 
duced by  any  other  force  than  the  pres- 
sure of  a column  of  the  same  fluid  as  it- 
self, it  will  rise  nearly  to  the  altitude  of 
the  fluid,  whose  pressure  is  equal  to  the 
given  force  that  produces  the  fountain. 

Fourteenth.  In  music,  the  octave  or 
replicate  of  the  seventh ; a distance  com- 
prehending thirteen  diatonic  intervals. 

Fourth.  In  music,  a distance  compre- 
hending three  diatonic  intervals,  or  two 
tones  and  a half. 

Four- way  Cock,  1 a description  of 

Four-way  Valve,  j valve  much  used  in 
steam-engines  for  passing  the  steam  to 
the  cylinder.  A is  the  communication  with 
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the  steam-pipe,  B the  passage  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  cylinder,  C to  the  lower 
end,  and  I)  the  passage  to  the  condenser. 
By  turning  the  centre  a quarter  of  a revo- 
lution the  action  is  reversed,  and  the 


steam,  instead  of  entering  by  the  cylindei 
at  the  upper  end,  will  enter  at  the  lower 
end  through  C. 

Fox,  a name  common  to  several  species 
of  the  genus  Cams,  Lin.  The  common  fox, 
found  from  Sweden  to  Egypt,  is  the  C. 
vulpes,  Lin. ; the  tri-coloured  fox  of 
America  is  the  C.  cinereo-argenteus, 
Sclireb. ; the  little  fox  of  the  prairies  of 
North  America  is  the  C.  velox,  Harl.  ; the 
silver  and  black  fox  of  North  America  is 
the  C.  argentatus,  Cuv.  The  African 
foxes  are  the  Megalotis  of  Illiger.  These 
are  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their  ears. 
Fox  is  also  applied  to  a particular  kind  of 
strand  made  of  rope-yarn. 

Foxtail  Wedging.  In  carpentry,  a pe- 
culiar mode  of  mortising,  in  which  the 
end  of  the  tenon  is  notched  beyond  the 
mortise,  and  is  split,  and  a wedge  in- 
serted, which  being  driven  forcibly  in, 
enlarges  the  tenon,  and  renders  the  joint 
firm  and  immovable. 

Frac'tion,  from  frango,  to  break.  A 
part  of  a whole  : appropriately,  a part  of 
an  integer,  as  §.  Here  the  figure  below 
the  line,  called  the  denominator,  shows 
the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  inte- 
ger is  divided,  and  the  figure  above  the 
line,  called  the  numerator,  shows  the 
number  of  these  parts  taken.  Fractions 
are  called  vulgar  or  common  when  the 
denominator  is  written,  and  decimal,  when 
the  denominator  is  10,  or  a multiple 
thereof,  and  not  expressed  ( see  Decimal). 
A fraction  is  moreover  called  simple  when 
it  is  expressed  by  a single  numerator  and 
denominator,  as  f , and  compound  when 
two  fractions  are  connected  by  the  word 
of,  as  | of  £.  When  the  numerator  is  less 
than  the  denominator,  the  fraction  is 
proper,  but  it  is  said  to  be  improper  when 
the  numerator  is  the  greater  of  the  two 
terms.  Thus  £ is  a proper  fraction  ; but  s 
is  an  improper  one.  7 

Frac'ture,  Lat.  fractura.  A breach  in 
any  body,  especially  when  caused  by  vio- 
lence. Surgeons  call  the  disruption  of  a 
bone  a.  fracture,  and  term  it  simple  when 
the  bone  only  is  divided,  and  compound 
when  the  bone  is  broken  with  laceration 
of  the  integuments.  Mineralogists  under- 
stand by  fracture  the  manner  in  which  a 
mineral  breaks,  and  by  which  its  texture 
is  displayed.  They,  therefore,  speak  of 
compact,  fibrous,  foliated,  striated,  con- 
clioidal,  &c.,  fractures.  Fracture  is  one 
of  the  specific  characters  of  minerals. 

Fbs'ndm  (Latin),  a bridle.  A name 
given  by  anatomists  to  several  ligaments, 
from  their  office  in  retaining  and  curbing 
the  motions  of  the  parts  they  are  fitted  to. 

Fragmentary,  composed  of  fragments ; 
applied  to  rocks. 

Fraise  or  Frieze.  In  fortification,  a 
kind  of  palisade  or  stake,  placed  horizon- 
tally in  the  exterior  face  ot  such  ma- 
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parts  as  have  only  half  revetments,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  assailants 
from  ascending. 

Frambesa,  Lat.  frambcesia,  from  Fr. 
framboise,  a raspberry.  The  yaws,  a dis- 
ease endemial  to  the  Antilles  and  some 
parts  of  Africa.  It  appears  with  excres- 
cences like  mulberries  growing  out  of  the 
skin,  which  discharge  an  ichorous  fluid. 

Frame.  In  carpentry ,&c.,  a name  given 
to  the  woodwork  of  windows  enclosing 
glass,  and  the  outward  work  of  doors  or 
window  shutters  enclosing  panels  , to  the 
timber  work  supporting  floors,  roofs,  cei- 
lings ; to  the  intersecting  pieces  of  tim- 
ber forming  partitions,  &c.  In  ship-builil- 
ing,  the  frames  consist  of  pairs  of  timbers, 
composed  of  pieces  of  different  lengths, 
joining  the  floor  timbers  and  carried  up- 
wards, those  frames  whose  planes  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  keel,  are  called  square 
frames;  at  the  head  and  stern  these 
frames  are  inclined  towards  the  extremi- 
ties, and  are  called  cant  frames.  The  di- 
visions of  the  ship  in  which  are  the 
square  and  cant  frames  are  called  the 
square  and  cant  bodies. 

Franc,  an  ancient  coin  of  France.  The 
value  of  the  gold  franc  was  something 
more  than  that  of  the  gold  crown,  and  the 
silver  franc  was  one  third  of  its  value. 
The  present  franc  is  a silver  coin,  worth 
9 69  pence  sterling,  or  9f<i.  nearly. 

Franchise,  from  Fr.  franc,  free.  A 
particular  privilege  or  right  granted  by  a 
sovereign  to  an  individual,  or  number  of 
individuals.  A franchise  is  any  particular 
political  privilege,  giving  a power  to  do 
something,  and  may  be  vested  either  in 
bodies  politic,  in  borough  towns,  or  in  in- 
dividuals, as  the  electoral  franchise. 

Francis'cans,  a name  of  the  Grey- 
friars.  A religious  order  of  St.  Francis, 
by  whom  they  were  founded,  about  a.  d. 
1200. 

Fran'oible,  from  frango,  to  break.  A 
term  relating  to  the  degree  of  force  neces- 
sary to  separate  one  part  of  a body  from 
another  by  percussion:  applied  to  mi- 
nerals. 

Frank  Amu.  In  law,  an  absolute  right 
to  real  estate.  In  Lower  Canada,  and  also 
in  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  acknowledging 
no  superior,  and  consequently  not  a 
tenure. 

Frank-almoione,  free  alms  (Norm,  al- 
moignes,  alms).  A tenure  by  which  a re- 
ligious corporation  holds  lands  to  them 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  on  condition 
of  praying  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 

Frank-chase,  a liberty  of  free  chase,  or 
of  keeping  royal  game  therein,  protected 
even  from  the  owner  of  the  land  himself, 
and  with  liberty  of  hunting  them  thereon. 

Frank-fee,  in  law,  is  the  same  as  hold- 
ing lands,  &c.  in  fee- simple. 

Fbank-ferh,  anciently  signified  lands 


changed  in  the  nature  of  the  fee  by  feoff- 
ment, and  out  of  the  knight's  service  fur 
other  certain  yearly  services. 

Frank-fold,  is  where  the  lord  has  the 
liberty  of  folding  his  tenant’s  sheep  with- 
in his  manor. 

Frankfort  Black,  a substance  procarcd 
by  calcining  vine-branches  and  other  re- 
fuse lees  of  the  vinegar- vats  of  Germany, 
previously  well  washed. 

Frank-free,  1 Germ,  burge,  pledge. 

Frank-pledge,  >An  ancient  usage  of 

Freeborg.  ) two  kinds.  1.  That  by 
which  every  lord  was  made  responsible 
for  the  appearance  of  his  own  men  or  de- 
pendants, when  accused  before  justice. 

2.  Public  frank-pledge  is  of  obscure 

origin.  The  inferior  class  of  freemen  were 
enrolled  in  bodies  called  tythings,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a tything-man : the 
tything  thus  organised  was  bound  for  the 
appearance  of  any  one  of  its  members. 

Fran  k'in  cense,  a name  common  to  two 
resinous  juices.  1.  That  called  thus,  ob- 
tained from  the  pinus  abies,  or  spruce- 
fir.  2.  That  obtained  front  the  juniperut 
lycia,  a species  of  juniper-tree  common  in 
Turkey  and  the  East  Indies.  This  last  is 
more  commonly  called  frankincense.  It  is 
used  as  a perfume. 

Frank'ing,  a term  used  by  the  makers 
of  window  sashes,  and  applied  to  the  mode 
of  forming  the  joint,  where  the  cross- 
pieces of  the  frame  intersect  each  other. 

Franks.  A general  appellation,  con- 
ferred  by  the  Turks  and  other  Asiatics  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

Fra'trage,  from  frater,  a brother.  In 
law,  (1.)  A partition  among  co-heirs  com- 
ing to  the  same  inheritance.  (2.)  The  psrt 
of  an  inheritance  which  comes  to  the 
youngest  brothers. 

Fraxi'nus,  the  ash-tree.  A genus  of 
about  forty  species.  Polugamia — Dicccia. 
Name  from  fragor,  on  account,  as  some 
say,  of  the  noise  which  its  seeds  make 
when  the  tree  is  shaken  by  the  wind. 
Temperate  climates. 

Free-bench.  In  laic,  a widow’s  dower 
in  a copyhold  estate. 

Freebooters,  Germ,  freibeuters.  A set 
of  adventurers  of  all  nations,  who  dis- 
played great  courage  in  executing  the 
most  difficult  plundering  enterprises. 
The  term  is  applied  to  any  one  who  re- 
gards the  universe  as  his  property,  and 
appropriates,  either  furtively  or  forcibly, 
the  possessions  of  others. 

Free-chase.  See  Frank-chase. 

Free'hold,  lands  or  tenements  held  in 
fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  life.  Freehold 
in  deed  is  real  possession.  Freehold  in  law 
is  the  right  of  a person  to  lands,  &c.,  but 
does  not  imply  possession.  The  term  free- 
hold is  sometimes  taken  in  opposition  to 
villenage. 

Free'xan.  In  old  law,  one  free  from  sen* 
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ritudo.  as  distinguished  from  villain  or 
bondsman.  The  name  is  now  used  to  de- 
signate one  who  enjoys  the  freedom  of  a 
city  or  borough  town. 

Freema'son  r y.  A well-known  institu- 
tion. the  origin  of  which  has  given  rise 
to  much  needless  speculation. 

Free'thinker.  A term  applied  to  those 
■who  reject  the  ordinary  modes  of  think- 
ing in  matters  of  religion. 

Freez'ing  Mixture,  a mixture  which, 
by  absorption  of  heat  in  liquefying,  pro- 
duces great  cold,  as  a mixture  of  snow 
and  salt,  which  in  the  proportion  of  two 
snow,  and  one  salt,  sinks  the  thermometer 
to  5°. 

French  Chalk,  talc  in  a completely 
indurated  form.  It  is  a magnesian  mineral , 
much  employed  to  remove  greasy  stains. 

French-horn,  a musical  wind  instru- 
ment, made  of  copper,  and  possessing  a 
range  of  three  octaves.  It  is  bent  two  or 
three  times  round,  and  becomes  gradually 
wider  towards  the  end,  which  in  some 
horns  is  ten  inches  over. 

Fres'co  (Italian),  shade,  coolness. 
Painting  in  fresco  is  done  by  drawing  with 
colours  diluted  with  water,  on  a wall 
newly  plastered,  with  the  plaster  of 
which  they  are  so  incorporated,  as  to 
perish  only  with  the  stucco  itself.  It  is 
called  in  fresco,  by  the  Italians,  because  it 
is  frequently  done  on  walls,  alcoves,  &c. 
in  the  open  air,  or  because  of  the  coolness 
or  duskiness  of  the  colours. 

Fret.  1.  In  music,  the  stop  of  an  instru- 
ment, which  regulates  the  vibration  of 
the  strings,  c.g.  the  short  piece  of  wire 

fixed  on  the  finger-board  of  a guitar. 

2.  In  heraldry , a bearing  composed  of  bars 
crossed  and  interlaced. 3.  In  architec- 

ture, a kind  of  ornamental  work,  formed 
by  rectangular  channelled  work,  used  on 
flat  members. 

Fric'tion,  from  frico,  to  rub.  A general 
name  for  the  attrition  of  bodies.  The 
term  is  applied,  in  mechanics,  to  denote 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  rubbing  of 
the  parts  of  a machine  or  engine  against 
each  other,  upon  the  application  of  the 
force  necessary  to  put  the  same  into  action. 
By  reason  of  friction,  a great  part  of  the 
effective  power  of  machinery  is  lost,  and 
the  several  parts  worn,  and  rendered  de- 
fective. It  arises  from  roughness,  or  im- 
perfection of  the  opposing  surfaces,  the 
interposition  of  dust,  moisture,  &c.  be- 
tween them  ; from  the  conjoint  action  of 
gravity  and  cohesion,  &c.  It  is  modified 
by  the  amount  of  rubbing  surfaces  in 
contact. 

Fric'tion  Holler,  a description  of 
wheel  much  used  in  connection  with  in- 
clined planes  and  fixed  engines,  to  receive 
the  rope,  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  fric- 
tion. See  Sheave. 

Fuhn'dlt  Societies.  Voluntary  asso- 


ciations of  subscribers,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a fund  for  the  assistance  of  mem- 
bers in  sickness,  or  on  other  occasions  of 
distress. 

Frieze,  Fr.  from  /riser,  to  curl.  Pro- 
perly the  nap  on  woollen  cloth  ; hence  a 
kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  or  stuff  with 
a nap  on  one  side.  The  term  frieze  is 
applied  in  architecture  to  denote  a large 
flat  member  of  the  entablature,  comprised 
between  the  architrave  and  the  cornice, 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  transverse  beams, 
resting  on  and  fixed  to  the  architrave. 

Frieze'-pan'el,  the  upper  panel  of  a 
door  of  six  panels. 

Frieze  Rail,  the  rail  next  to  the  toprail 
of  a door  of  six  panels. 

Fri'ga  or  Freya.  See  Odin. 

Frig' ate,  Fr.  frigate,  Span,  and  Port. 
fragata.  A ship  of  war  larger  than  a sloop 
or  brig,  and  less  than  a ship  of  the  line, 
usually  having  two  decks,  and  carrying 
from  30  to  44  guns. 

Frig'ate  Birds.  They  constitute  the 
genus  l'achypetes,  Vieillot.  They  differ 
from  the  cormorants  in  their  forked  tail 
and  short  feet,  the  membranes  of  which 
are  deeply  emarginated.  The  species  is 
well  known,  the  Pelicanus  aquilas,  Lin. 
Its  wings  when  expanded  measure  from 
10  to  12  feet. 

Frigate-built,  having  a quarterdeck 
and  forecastle  raised  above  the  main  deck. 

Frigato'on,  a Venetian  vessel  with  a 
square  stern,  without  a foremast,  having 
only  a main  and  mizenmast. 

Frigid  Zones.  In  geography,  the  two 
zones  comprehended  between  the  poles 
and  the  polar  circles.  They  are  the  north 
frigid  zone  at  the  north  pole,  and  the 
south  frigid  zone  at  the  south  pole. 

Frigida'rium,  Lat.  frigidus,  cold.  In 
ancient  architecture,  the  apartment  in 
which  the  cold  bath  stood. 

Fringe  (of  mosses),  a simple  or  double 
row  of  separate  or  connected  teeth,  which 
border  the  orifice  of  the  capsule  in  almost 
all  the  genera  of  mosses,  and  are  origin- 
ally covered  by  the  lid  and  veil. 

Fringil'la,  a finch.  A genus  of  pas- 
serine birds.  Family  Conirostres.  This 
genus  according  to  Linnaeus  comprises 
the  weavers  ( Ploceus ) , the  sparrows  [Pyr- 
gita),  the  finches  (Fringilld) , the  gold- 
finches ( Carduelis) , the  linnets  ( Linaria ), 
the  whidahs  {Vidua),  the  grosbeaks  ( Coe - 
cothraustes) , the  bullfinches  {Pyrrhula), 
and  the  Pitylus,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  Cuvier. 

Frit,  1 The  materials  of  glass  after 

Fritt.  j undergoing  calcination,  but 
before  fusion. 

Frith  or  Firth,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  tha 
opening  of  a river  into  the  sea,  Lat./r«- 
tum,  a narrow  passable  channel. 
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Frithgild.  In  archaeology , a guildhall, 
nlso  a company  or  fraternity. 

Fritiisoken.  In  law,  a liberty  of  hav- 
ing frankpledge  or  surety  of  defence. 

Frog.  1.  In  zoology  (see  Rana  and 
IIila.) 2.  In  farriery,  the  hard  frog- 

like protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the 
lower  part  of  a horse  s hoof,  pointed  to- 
wards the  forepart,  and  expanded  towards 
the  heel  like  a wedge. 

Frond,  Lat. /rons,  the  leaf  or  bough  of  a 
tree ; now  applied  by  botanists  to  the 
cryptogamic  plants  only,  to  signify  that 
the  stem,  root,  and  leaf,  are  all  in  one,  as 
in  the  ferns,  fuci,  &c. 

Frondes'cence,  from  frondesco.  A term 
in  botany  for  the  precise  time  of  the  year 
and  month  in  which  a plant  flowers. 

Fron'tate,  from  frons,-dis.  An  epithet 
for  leaves  which  continually  become 
broader,  and  at  last  perhaps  terminate 
in  a right  line : opposed  to  cuspate. 

Front'is,  Os,  the  frontal  lone,  or  bone 
forming  the  forehead. 

Fron'tispiece.  1.  In  architecture,  the 

ornamental  front  of  a building. 2.  An 

ornamental  engraving  fronting  the  title- 
page  of  a book. 

Fron'ton.  In  architecture,  a French 
term  used  to  denote  an  ornament  over  a 
door  or  pediment. 

F.  R.  S.,  an  abbrev.  of  Fralernitatis  Re- 
gies Socius,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Frus'tum.  In  geometry,  a Latin  word 
for  a part  of  a regular  solid  next  the  base, 
left  by  cutting  off  the  top  or  segment  by 
a plane  parallel  to  the  base,  as  the  frus- 
tum of  a cone,  of  a pyramid,  of  a conoid, 
&e.  The  frustum  of  a sphere  is  any  part 
comprised  between  two  parallel  sections. 

Foch'sia,  a genus  of  arborescent  plants. 
Octandria — Monogynia.  Warm  climates, 
as  Chili  and  Mexico. 

Fu'cus,  the  name  of  an  extensive  genus 
of  cryptogamic  plants.  Order  Algos.  The 
gulph  weed,  red  -dulce,  sea  girdle,  and 
hangers,  daber  locks,  corsican  worm- 
weed,  sea  lentil,  dulce  or  dills,  sea  oak  or 
sea  wrack,  &c.,  are  all  species,  as  indeed 
are  most  of  those  plants  called  sea-weed, 
some  of  which  are  eaten  raw,  as  a salad, 
others  are  used  medicinally,  some  afford 
soda,  others  contain  iodine,  and  one  spe- 
cies when  burned  affords  the  vegetable 
JEthiops  of  the  shops.  Name  fucus,  from 
tpuxos . means  simply  a sea- weed,  but  the 
term  was  also  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
certain  dyes,  &c. 

Fce'ros.  The  term  by  which  in  Spain 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  certain  pro- 
vinces are  distinguished. 

Fu'ga,  1 In  music,  a movement  in 

Fu'gue.  ; which  the  leading  part  or 
first  treble  is  followed  by  the  second,  the 
second  treble  by  the  tenor,  the  tenor  by 
the  baas,  in  close  succession. 


Fu'gIeman  or  Flugelman,  Gervci.flbgd, 
wing.  An  officer  who  takes  his  place  in 
front  of  a regiment,  as  a guide  to  the  sol- 
diers in  the  movement  of  the  drill. 

Ful'ora,  Lat.  plu.  of  fulcrum,  a prop  ; 
props  or  supports.  A term  used  by  Lin- 
naeus to  denote  not  only  those  organs  of 
vegetation  properly  called  props,  but  also 
various  appendages  to  the  herbage,  none 
of  which  are  universal  or  essential,  and 
no  plant  is  furnished  with  them  all.  The 
greater  fulcra  are  the  roots,  trunk,  and 
branches;  the  lesser  are  the  petioles,  ten- 
drils, suckers  and  runners.  The  fulcra  of 
a flower  are  the  peduncle,  scape  and  re- 
ceptacle. 

Fulcrum  (Lat.),  a support:  a term  in 
mechanics  for  the  prop  which  supports  a 
lever. 

Ful'gorite,  Lat.  fulguritus,  anything 
struck  by  lightning.  A term  used  to  de- 
signate a mineral  with  marks  of  fusion, 
supposed  to  be  from  the  action  of  light- 
ning. 

Fulgur'ation,  from  fulgeo,  to  shine.  A 
term  used  by  assayers  to  denote  the  sud- 
den brightening  of  the  melted  gold  or 
silver  in  the  cupel,  when  the  last  film  of 
vitreous  lead  and  copper  leaves  their 
surface. 

Fc'lica.  1.  The  lantern-carriers  or  fire- 
flies, a genus  of  hemipterous  insects. 

2.  The  coots,  a genus  of  birds.  Order 
Grallatorice,  family  Macrodactyli,  Cuv. 
The  genus  according  to  Linnaeus  compre- 
hends the  Gallinula,  Briss.  and  Lath.,  the 
Forphyrio,  Briss.,  and  the  Fulica,  Briss., 
which  comprises  the  true  coots,  of  which 
there  is  only  one  species  in  Europe,  the 
F.  atra.  Germ.,  found  wherever  there  is 
a pond. 

Fui/ler’s  Earth.  A clay  of  a greenish 
and  somewhat  spotted  colour,  very  soft, 
and  feels  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Thus 
named  from  its  being  used  by  fullers  to 
take  the  grease  out  of  cloth  before  apply* 
ing  soap.  It  contains  63  silex,  25  alumina, 
and  12  water. 

Ful'ling,  the  business  of  scouring, 
cleansing,  and  pressing  woollen  cloths, 
&c.,  to  render  them  closer  and  stronger; 
called  also  milling,  because  these  cloths 
are  in  point  of  fact  scoured  by  a water- 
mill. 

Ful'min  ates  , fulminating  powders.  There 
are  several  species,  such  as  fulminating 
gold,  silver,  mercury,  &c.,  but  the  only 
kind  at  all  interesting  is  the  fulminate  of 
mercury, now  extensively  used  as  priming 
to  the  caps  of  percussion  locks. 

Fulmi'nxc  Acid,  the  explosive  consti- 
tuent of  the  fulminates.  It  has  exactly 
the  same  constitution  as  cyanic  acid,  yet 
the  compounds  of  the  latter  do  not  deto- 
nate and  afford  in  their  decomposition  by 
an  oxygen  acid,  ammonia  with  carbonic 
acid : while  those  of  the  former  afford 
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ammonia  and  prussic  acid.  All  attempts 
to  insulate  the  fulminlc  acid  have  hitherto 
proved  ineffectual. 

Fu'ming.  The  fuming  liquor  of  Boyle  is 
hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia ; that  of 
Cadet  is  chloride  of  arsenic:  and,  that  of 
IAbavins  is  bichloride  of  tin. 

Func'tion.  In  mathematics,  a quantity 
is  said  to  be  a function  of  another  quan- 
tity, when  its  value  depends  on  that 
quantity  and  known  quantities  only.  In 
physiology,  a function  is  any  action  by 
which  vital  phenomena  are  produced, 
as  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  digestion 
of  aliment,  or  the  sense  of  touch. 

PrsDASssTit  bass.  In  music,  the  low- 
est note  or  root  of  a chord. 

Funds,  stock  or  capital,  lat.  fundus, 
foundation.  The  term  is  taken  in  the 
sense  of  a sum  of  money  appropriated  as 
the  foundation  of  some  undertaking  with 
a view  to  profit,  and  by  means  of  which 
expenses  and  credit  are  supported.  The 
money  lent  to  government  and  known  ex- 
perimentally as  the  National  debt,  is  col- 
lectively called  funds,  as  constituting  the 
stock  of  that  debtor,  as  being  a public 
funded  debt  due  by  government : hence 
called  the  public  funds;  and  the  funds  are 
said  to  rise  or  fail  when  a given  amount 
of  that  debt  sells  for  more  or  less  in  the 
market.  The  sinking  fund  is  a sum  of 
money  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of 
'the  public  stocks  by  government, .with  a 
view  to  pay  off  the  National  debt. 

Fun'gi,  Lat.-pl.  of  fungus ; mushrooms, 
toadstools,  &c. ; an  order  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia. 

Fun'gus  {Latin),  a mushroom.  In  sur- 
gery, any  morbid  excrescence  of  a softer 
texture  than  that  which  is  natural  to  the 
part  where  it  grows. 

Funic'clar  machine,  Lat.  funis,  rope. 
In  mechanics,  if  a body  fixed  to  two  or 
more  ropes  is  sustained  by  powers  which 
act  by  means  of  those  ropes,  the  whole 
system  is  termed  the  funicular  machine. 

Funnel,  Lat.  infundibulum.  In  archi- 
tecture, the  upper  part  of  a chimney. 

Funnel-shaped.  In  botany,  applied  to 
the  general  form  of  a calyx  or  other  part. 

Fur,  the  short,  tine  soft  hair  of  certain 
animals,  growing  thick  on  the  skin  and 
distinguished  from  hair,  which  is  longer 
and  coarser.  In  commerce,  the  skins  of 
animals  with  fur  are  called  furs,  the 
inner  side  being  converted  into  a soft 
leather  by  a peculiar  process  called  peltry. 

Fur'cate,  Lat .furcatus,  forked,  or  fork- 
like : applied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Furling,  in  nautical  language,  the 
wrapping  up  and  binding  of  any  sail  close 
to  the  yard. 

Fur'long,  a measure  of  length,  the 
eighth  part  of  amile.  or  forty  poles. 

Fur's  ace,  Lat.  fornar,  a vessel  or 
building  'according  to  size'1  tor  the  pur- 


pose of  containing  combustible  and  fnsible 
matters,  whether  of  coal,  wood  or  metal ; 
and  so  constructed  that  great  heat  may 
be  produced  and  concentrated.  Furnaces 
are  as  various  in  their  construction  as  are 
the  forms  of  operation  to  which  they  are 
subservient,  but  they  may  all  be  reduced 
to  three  sorts,  evaporating  furnaces,  for 
the  reduction  of  substances  to  vapour  by 
means  of  heat ; reverberatory  furnaces, 
where  the  flame  is  prevented  from  rising  ; 
and/orpe  furnaces,  in  which  the  current 
of  air  is  determined  by  bellows. 

Fur'niture.  In  printing,  the  materials 
used  to  extend  pages  of  type  to  their 
proper  length,  and  to  set  them  at  a just 
distance  from  each  other  when  imposed, 
so  as  to  print  off  properly  on  the  sheet. 
In  architecture  (Fr.  fournir,  to  furnish), 
the  brass-work  of  locks,  doors,  shutters, 
&c. 

Fu'ro,  the  ferret,  a species  of  mustela 
or  weasel. 

Fur'ring, Fr.  fourrer,  to  thrust  in.  The 
small  slips  nailed  to  joists,  &c„  to  bring 
their  surfaces  to  one  plane,  and  thus  to 
render  the  braiding  nailed  upon  them 
regular. 

Fusar'ole,  1 In  architecture,  a small 

Fusur'ole,  j member  in  the  form  of  a 
collar,  with  somewhat  long  beads  under 
the  echinus  or  quarter-round,  of  pillars 
of  the  Doric,  Ionic  and  Composite  orders. 

Fuse'e,  (Fr.  from  Lat.  fusus,  a spindle). 
1.  In  clockwork,  the  conical  part  round 
which  is  wound  the  chain  or  cord  of  a 
watch  or  clock,  thus  constructed  to  equa- 
lise the  power  of  the  main-spring. 2. 

In  gunnery, the  tube  fixed  into  a bomb  or 
grenade-shell.  It  is  usually  a wooden 
pipe  filled  with  combustible  matter  to  fire 
the  contents  of  the  shell. 3.  A descrip- 

tion of  small  neat  musket  was  till  re- 
cently called  a fusee,  but  the  word  fusil  is 
now  adopted. 

Fusible  Metal,  a compound  of  8 parts 
of  bismuth,  5 parts  of«iead,  and  3 parts  of 
tin.  It  melts  at  212°  F.  Rose’s  fusible 
metal  is  2 parts  bismuth,  1 of  tin,  and  1 
of  zinc.  It  melts  at  200°  F. 

Fu'stroitM,  Lat.  fusifonnis,  spindle- 
shaped.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants,  as 
roots,  &c. 

Fusil.  1.  A description  of  musket.  See 
Fusee,  No.  3. 2.  In  heraldry,  is  a bear- 

ing of  a rhomboidal  figure. 

Fusilie'rs,  are  now  termed  light  infan- 
try. They  were  formerly  armed  with 
fusils,  but  their  muskets  are  not  now  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  soldiers. 

Fust,  Fut.  In  architecture,  the  shaft 
of  a column  ; also  the  trunk  of  a pilaster. 

Fus'tian,  Fr.  Futaine,  a description  of 
cotton  stuff  ribbed  on  one  side.  In  criti- 
cism, applied  to  compositions  possessing 
a forced  elevation  of  style  w in  exag- 
gerated use  of  metaphor. 
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Fds'tic,  Ger . fustick.  The  wood  of  a 
species  of  mulberry  ( morus  tinctoria ),  a 
large  tree  which  grows  in  most  parts  of 
South  America,  West  Indies,  &c.  It  is 
the  old  fustic  of  the  English  dyer,  as  the 
rhus  cotinus,  a small  European  shrub,  is 
their  young  fustic.  This  last  is  also  called 
fustic  and  zante. 

Fut'tocxs.  In  ship -building , a term 
corrupted  from  foot-liooks,  meaning  the 
lower  timbers  raised  over  the  keel  that 
hold  the  ship  together. 

Fdt(took  Plates.  Flat  iron  bars,  con- 
necting the  lower  dead-eye  of  the  top- 
mast rigging  at  one  end,  with  the  futtock 
shroud  at  the  other. 

Fut'tocx-sheoods,  foot-hook  shrouds. 
The  small  shrouds  in  a ship’s  rigging, 
passing  from  the  mainmast,  foremast,  and 
mizenmast  shrouds,  to  those  of  the  top- 
masts. 


G. 

G,  the  seventh  letter  of  the  English  al- 
phabet, as  a numeral,  formerly  denoted 
400,  and  with  a dash  over  it,  40,000 ; as  a 
mark  in  music,  it  designates  the  treble 
eieff;  and  from  its  being  placed  at  the 
head,  or  marking  the  first  second  in  Gui- 
do’s scale,  the  whole  scale  took  the  name 
of  gamut. 

G aeel',  Fr.  Gabelle.  A term  which  when 
formerly  mentioned  absolutely  signified 
a French  tax  on  salt,  but  afterwards  it 
came  to  signify  any  impost  or  duty.  In 
old  records  it  means  rent,  custom,  or  duty 
due  to  the  lord. 

Ga'bions.  In  fortification,  wicker  bas- 
kets which  are  filled  with  earth  to  form 
temporary  defences,  &c. 

Ga'ble,  Scot.  Gaval.  The  upright  tri- 
angular end  of  a house  from  the  cornice 
or  eaves  to  the  top  of  the  house. 

Gad.  Among  miners,  a small  punch  of 
iron  with  a wooden  handle,  used  to  break 
up  ore. 

Gaff.  In  ships,  a sort  of  boom  or  spar, 
used  to  extend  the  upper  edge  of  the 
mizzen. 

Gage  (Fr.  and  Eng.),  a name  given  to  a 
variety  of  instruments  used  to  measure 
the  degree  of  rarefaction  in  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump ; quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  in  a given  time ; force  of  steam  in  a 
steam-boiler,  height  of  tides,  force  of 
wind,  &c.  &c.  In  plastering,  the  word 
signifies  the  quantity  of  Paris  plaster  used 
with  the  common  plaster  to  accelerate 
its  setting.  In  architecture,  it  is  applied 
to  the  length  of  a tile  or  slate  below 
the  lap. 

Gai'llarde  (It.),  a lively  dance  pecu- 
liar to  Italy. 

Gain.  In  carpentry,  the  bevelled  shoul- 
der oi  a binding  joist. 
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Galac'tin,  a vegetable  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  sap  of  the  galacto-dendron 
utile,  or  cow-tree  of  South  America,  where 
it  is  used  as  a substitute  for  cream. 

Galac'tile,  milk-stone;  yct'/.a,  milk, 
and  Xidog,  stone.  A mineral  which  re- 
sembles steatite  ; but  which  when  tritu- 
rated in  water  gives  a milk-like  solution. 

Galactom'eter,  from  yotXct,  milk,  and 
pctT^ov,  measure.  An  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  quality  of  milk  by  the  quan- 
tity of  cream  it  produces.  It  is  merely  a 
long  graduated  glass  tube  standing  upon 
a sole.  The  hydrometer  is,  however,  the 
most  convenient  galactometer.  See  Milk. 

Galactoph'orus,  the  milk-bearer , 
yt tXac,  milk,  and  <ptqv,  to  bear.  An  in- 
strument used  to  facilitate  lactation  when 
the  nipple  is  not  sufficiently  developed. 

Gala'go,  the  name  given  by  Geoffrey  to 
a sub-genus  of  the  Lemur  tribe  of  mam- 
malia. The  species  are  all  from  Africa. 
Their  regimen  is  insectivorous  and  their 
habits  nocturnal. 

Galan'gal.  In  botany,  the  smaller  ga- 
langal  is  the  Maranta  galanga.  The  Eng- 
lish galangal  is  the  Cyperus  longits.  The 
greater  galangal  is  the  Kcempferia  galanga. 

2 In  pharmacy,  the  roots  of  the 

greater  and  smaller  galangal,  brought 
from  China  and  the  East  Indies. 

Gal'axy.  In  astronomy,  the  milkv- 
way  ; ya).cc,  milk  ; the  via  lactea,  of  the 
Latins.  A long  luminous  tract  forming 
nearly  a great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle 
of  60°.  The  ancients  had  many  singular 
ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
but  the  telescope  proves  that  it  is  caused 
by  a vast  assemblage  of  stars,  too  distant 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 

Gal'bant  m,  Heb.  Chalbanah.  A gum- 
resin  which  exudes  from  incisions  made 
in  the  stem  of  the  Subon  galbanum,  an 
umbelliferous  plant  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  Africa  and  some  parts  of  Asia. 

Gal'bula,  the  Jacamars,  a genus  of 
birds.  Order  Scansorite,  Cuv.  These 
birds  are  closely  allied  to  the  king-fishers. 
They  live  solitarily  in  wet  forests,  feed  on 
insects,  and  build  on  low  branches. 

Gal'ea,  a helmet,  from  yaXvi,  a cat, be- 
cause helmets  were  originally  made  of 
cats’ skins!  Applied  to,  1.  In  botany,  the 
upper  arched  lip  of  a ringent  and  perso- 
nate Corel. 2.  In  anatomy,  the  amnion. 

3.  In  surgery,  a bandage  for  the  head- 

—4.  In  pathology,  headache  extending 

all  over  the  head. 5.  In  geology,  a 

genus  of  echini  found  fossil ; they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a large  base  from  which  the 
shell  rises  in  a vaulted,  helmet-like  form. 

Galeas',  Fr.  galeasse.  A description  of 
heavy, low-built  vessel  worked  with  both 
sails  and  oars. 
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Gale'na,  from  y«Xuv,  to  shine.  A na- 
tive sulphuret  of  lead,  called  also  lead- 
glance.  Its  colour  is  bluish-grey ; it  occurs 
regularly  crystallised,  frequently  in  cubes 
and  cubo-octahedrons. 

Galena-Pseudo,  false  galma.  A dark- 
coloured  variety  of  sulphuret  of  zinc. 

Ga'lenists.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
sub-division  of  the  sect  of  AVaterlandians 
in  the  17th  century.  In  medicine,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Galen. 

Galeopith'ecus,  a genus  of  Cheiropte- 
rous  mammalia:  order  Camaria,  Cuv. 
One  species  only  is  well  ascertained,  the 
Flying  Lemur  of  the  Molucca  islands, 
Straits  of  Sunda,  &c. 

Galeru'ca,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects : family  Cyclica.  This  genus  is  di- 
vided by  Cuvier  into  two  sections  ; those 
which  have  the  power  of  leaping  he 
places  in  the  section  Anisopoda,  and  those 
which  are  destitute  of  this  power,  form 
the  section  Isopoda. 

Gal'ifot,  a name  of  a white,  semi- 
solid, resinous  substance,  found  on  fir- 
trees,  especially  the  maritime  pine.  It 
incrusts  the  wounds  of  fir-trees  during 
winter. 

Ga'lium,  an  extensive  genus  of  small 
plants.  Tetrandria — Monogynia.  Name 

from  yocf.a,  milk;  because  one  species, 
the  G.  verum,  or  cheese-rennet,  has  the 
property  of  coagulating  milk.  There  are 
12  British  species  besides  the  cheese-ren- 
net; and  all  the  exotic  species  inhabit 
temperate  climates. 

Gall.  1.  In  physiology,  see  Bile  and 

Ox-gall.- 2.  In  the  Chemical  arts.  See 

Gall-Nuts  and  Glass-Gall. 

Gall'ates,  salts  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  gallic  acid  with  salifiable  bases. 
The  principal  is  the  gallate  of  iron,  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  black  dye,  ink,  &c. 

Gall-bladder,  an  oblong  membran- 
ous receptacle,  situated  under  the  liver. 
Its  use  is  to  retain  the  bile  or  gall. 

Gal'leon,  a description  of  man-of-war 
ship  formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese.  More  recently  the  name  was 
used  to  designate  those  large  vessels  em- 
ployed by  the  Spaniards  in  their  commerce 
with  South  America.  The  galleons  were 
usually  four  deckers. 

G AL'LERYjPr.  galerie.  1.  In  architecture, 
a long  narrow  room  commonly  in  the 
wings  of  a building,  and  used  as  an  am- 
bulatory. Palladio  gives  the  proper  length 
of  a galiery  at  from  eight  to  ten  times  its 
breadth.  In  modern  palaces  and  man- 
sions, the  gallery,  like  the  portico  of  the 
ancients,  is  appropriated  to  the  reception 
Df  pictures  and  sculptures.  The  name 
gallery  is  also  given  to  long  porticoes 

with  ranges  of  columns  on  one  side. 

2.  In  fortification,  a covered  walk  across 
a ditch  in  a besieged  town,  made  of  strong 
planks  and  covered  with  earth.  It  was 


formerly  used  for  carrying  a mine  to  the 
foot  of  a rampart. 3.  In  mining,  a nar- 

row passage  or  branch  of  the  mine,  car- 
ried on  underground  to  a work  designed 

to  be  blown  up. 4.  In  a ship,  a balcony 

projecting  from  the  stern  of  a ship  of  war 
or  of  a large  merchantman.  At  the  stern, 
it  is  called  the  stern-gallery , at  the  quar- 
ters, the  quarter-gallery. 

Gal'let.  1.  A low  flat-built  vessel  with 
one  deck,  and  navigated  with  sails  and 

oars:  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 2.  An. 

open  boat  used  on  the  Thames  by  custom- 
house officers,  &c. 3.  The  cook-room 

or  kitchen  of  a ship  of  war ; answering  to 

the  caboose  of  a merchantman. 4.  An 

oblong  reverberatory  furnace,  with  a row 
of  retorts  whose  necks  protrude  through 

lateral  openings. 5.  Inprtiriiny,  a frame 

into  which  the  compositor  empties  Ms 

stick  as  often  as  it  is  filled. 6.  Galley- 

slave,  a person  condemned  to  work  at  the 
oar  on  board  of  a galley,  being  chained  to 
the  deck.  In  Prance,  the  galleys  resemble 
the  hulks  of  Great  Britain. 

Gall-fly,  the  insect  which  punctures 
the  oak -leaves,  and  occasions  the  gall- 
nuts.  See  Cynips. 

Gal'lic  Acid,  a peculiar  acid  obtained 
from  gall-nuts  and  other  astringent  vege- 
table substances : it  is  well  known  as  an. 
ingredient  of  black  dye  and  ink. 

Gal'licism.  In  grammar,  this  word  de- 
notes a mode  of  speech  or  phrase  in. 
English  formed  after  the  Trench  idiom. 

Gallina'ce.e,  an  order  of  birds  in.  the 
arrangement  of  Cuvier.  Name  from  gat- 
lina,  a hen,  gallus,  a cock;  the  hoccos, 
peacocks,  turkeys,  guinea-fowls,  phea- 
sants, &c.,  being  species. 

Gali.i'nxe,  an  order  of  birds,  which  in 
the  arrangement  of  Linnaeus  answers  to 
the  Gallinaccce  of  Cuvier. 

Gal'liot,  a Dutch  vessel,  carrying  a 
main  and  mizen-mast,  and  a large  gaff- 
main-sail.  It  is  a sort  of  brigantine. 

Gallii’Vli  Oil,  an  inferior  dergription  of 
olive  oil,  imported  from  the  sea-port  so 
named,  in  the  province  of  Otranto,  Italy. 

Gallium,  a new  elementary  metal  re- 
sembling zinc,  giving  a bright  violet  ray  in 
the  spectrum,  discovered  by  M,  Lecocq  in 
1875  in  a blende  from  the  Mine  of  Pierre- 
fittCi  France. 

Gall'nuts  or  Galls,  excrescenses  found 
upon  the  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  of  a species 
of  oak,  the  Qucrcus  infectoria,  which  grows 
in  the  Levant.  Others  of  inferior  quality 
are  found  upon  the  Quercut  c erris,  common 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  the  common 
oak,  the  Q roller.  They  are  produced  by 
the  puncture  of  the  female  of  the  gall-fly 
Cynips  gallce  tinctorice),  made  in  order  to 
deposit  her  eggs,  round  which  the  juice  of  the 
tree  exudes  and  dries  in  concentric  portions. 
When  the  insect  gets  fully  formed,  it  eats 
through  the  nut  and  flies  off.  Besides  a yel* 
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low  extractive  matter,  galls  contain  tan- 
nin or  tannic  acid,  and  gallic  acid.  Those 
from  Aleppo  are  the  best. 

Gal'lon,  a measure  of  capacity,  both 
for  liquid  and  dry  articles,  containing 
4 quarts  or  8 pints.  The  imperial  gallon 
is  the  standard  measure  of  capacity,  and 
-hould  contain  10  lbs.  avoir,  of  distilled 
water,  weighed  in  air  at  62°  Pali.,  the 
barometer  being  at30  inches.  It  is  there- 
fore equal  to  277.274  cubic  inches.  The 
old  English  wine  gallon  contained  231 
cubic  inches,  and  the  ale  gallon  282  cubic 
inches.  The  gallon  of  dry  measure  con- 
tained 268.8  cubic  inches. 

Gallo'on,  a narrow  kind  of  lace  used  to 
edge  or  border  cloths : formerly  made  of 
gold,  silver,  or  silk. 

Gallopa'be.  In  the  manage,  a sort  of 
curvetting  gallop.  It  is  the  name  also  of  a 
sprightly  kind  of  dance. 

Gal'lop  er.  In  artillery,  a c arriage  which 
bears  a gun  of  a pound  and  a half  ball. 

Gai/lows  Bits  (of  a ship),  a frame  of 
timber,  forming  a support  for  the  spare 
topmasts,  yards,  and  booms. 

Gall'stone,  a name  common  to  all  cal- 
careous concretions  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder. 

Galt  or  Gault,  a provincial  name  for  a 
Stiff  marl,  varying  in  colour  from  a light 
grey  to  a dark  blue : sometimes  called  the 
Folkstone  marl.  It  is  a member  of  the 
cretaceous  group  of  strata,  and  is  rich  in 
l03sii«. 

Galvan'ic  Trough,  1 An  apparatus  em- 

Galvan'ic  Batterv.  j ployed  in  accu- 
mulating galvanism.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  pairs  of  metallic  plates,  usually 
Sited  into  a trough  made  to  contain  the 
exciting  fluid.  There  are  two  wires  sol- 


dered to  the  extreme  plates,  one  of  which 
is  copper  and  the  other  zinc,  called  the 
poles  of  the  battery.  Sometimes  several 
single  troughs  are  connected  together, 
■when  a very  powerful  apparatus  is  re- 
quired. 

Gal'vanised  Iron,  a fantastic  name 
lately  given  in  Prance  to  iron  tinned  by 
a peculiar  patent  process,  whereby  it  is 
rendered  less  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by 
moisture. 

Gal'vanism,  a modern  and  highly  in- 
teresting branch  of  science,  thus  named 
after  Prof.  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  who  first 
called  attention  to  some  of  its  pheno- 
mena. Making  some  electrical  experi- 
ment#, while  near  the  machine  were  some 


frogs  that  had  been  flayed,  he  observed 
that  the  limbs  became  convulsed  every 
time  a spark  was  drawn  from  the  appara- 
tus. He  ascribed  these  movements  to  an 
electric  fluid  or  power  innate  in  the  living 
frame,  or  capable  of  being  evolved  by  it, 
and  which  he  denominated  animal  elec- 
tricity. The  power  of  the  electric  eel  fur- 
nished plausible  analogies.  But  Volta  ad- 
vanced some  powerful  arguments  against 
the  hypothesis  of  Galvani,  and  showed 
that  the  muscular  commotions,  and  many 
other  phenomena  afterwards  noticed, 
were  ascribed  to  arrangements  not  pre- 
viously thought  of  by  the  scientific 
world.  He  found  that  when  two  pieces 
of  different  metals  were  placed  in  contact 
with  different  parts  of  an  animal,  and 
were  brought  into  connexion  by  means 
of  a metallic  arc,  convulsions  ensued  every 
time,  and  that  this  effect  was  strongest, 
when  the  metals  were  silver  and  zinc. 
This  gave  the  idea  of  the  pile  battery,  and 
to  which  the  epithets  galvanic  and  voltaic 
are  indifferently  applied:  and  indeed  so 
decided  were  the  experiments  and  rea- 
sonings of  Volta,  that  the  name  of  the 
science  itself  was  nearly  being  changed 
from  galvanism  to  t oltaism.  The  name 
current  electricity  is  now  sometimes  used, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  galvanism  is  elec- 
tricity developed  by  chemical  affinity ! 

Galvanometer,  an  apparatus  contrived 
to  measure  the  force  of  a galvanic  current. 
It  consists  usually  of  a magnetic  needle 
freely  supported  upon  a point,  within  the 


rectangle  of  a copper  wire,  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  poles  of  a galvanic  cir- 
cuit by  the  mercury  cups  at  the  extremi- 
ties: the  needle  is  deflected  from  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  forms  an  angle 
with  it,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  current.  Dr  Ritchie’s  torsion  gal- 
vanometer is  much  more  delicate  than 
this,  but  the  principle  is  the  same. 

Gambo'ge,  a concrete  vegetable  juice, 
or  gum-resin,  which  exudes  from  several 
trees,  but  especially  the  Garcinia  Cambo- 
giodes,  a forest  tree  which  grows  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Kamboja  in  Siam. 
It  is  used  extensively  as  a yellow  pigment, 
and  also  in  medicine  in  doses  from  2 to  o 
grains. 

Gam'elion,  the  eighth  month  of  the 
Athenian  year,  containing  29  days,  and 
answering  to  the  latter  part  of  our 
nuary  and  beginning  of  February. 
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Gam'moning.  Among  seamen,  seven  or 
eight  turns  of  a rope,  passing  over  the 
bowsprit  and  through  a large  hole  in  the 
stem  or  knee  of  the  head  alternately,  and 
serving  to  hind  the  inner  quarter  - and 
bowsprit  close  down  to  the  ship’s  stern, 
in  order  the  better  to  enable  it  to  support 
the  stays  of  the  foremast. 

Gam'ut  or  Gamm-ut,  the  table  or  scale 
of  musical  notes  laid  down  by  Guido, 
named  thus  from  the  Greek  T,  gamma, 
which  marked  the  note  at  the  top  of  the 
scale,  and  the  monosyllable  ut. 

Gang.  In  nautical  language,  a select 
number  of  a ship’s  crew  appointed  on 
some  particular  service. 

Gang-board,  a plank  or  board  with  a 
number  of  cleats  or  steps  nailed  to  it  for 
the  convenience  of  stepping  into  or  out  of 
boats,  &e.,  at  shore. 

Gang-ladder,  a name  used  in  canal- 
making, &c.,  for  the  same  purpose  as  a 
horse-block. 

Gang'lion,  ■yxyyXtev,  a knot.  In  phy- 
siology, a knot-like  enlargement  in  the 
course  of  a nerve. — In  surgery,  an  encysted 
tumour  formed  in  the  sheath  of  a tendon, 
and  containing  a fluid  resembling  white 
of  eSS- 

Gangde,  Germ,  gang,  a vein.  The  mi- 
neral substance  which  either  incloses  or 
usually  accompanies  any  metallic  ore  in 
the  vein.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  ma- 
trix of  the  ore. 

Gang'-wat,  a temporary  stair  of  planks 
with  cleats  nailed  upon  them.  The  gang- 
way of  a ship  is,  (1.)  The  part  of  the  side 
by  which  passengers  enter  and  depart. 
(2.)  A narrow  passage  in  the  hold  of  a 
laden  ship,  left  vacant  to  enter  by  to 
inspect  the  cargo,  to  examine  leaks, 
&c.  &c. 

Gant'let,  \ Fr.  gantelet,  from  gant,  a 

Gacnt'let,  ) glove.  A large  iron  glove 
with  fingers  formed  of  small  plates,  for- 
merly worn  by  cavaliers  armed  at  all 
points.  To  throw  the  gantlet  means  to 
challenge ; and  to  take  up  the  gantlet 
means  acceptance  of  the  challenge. 

Gant'lope,  1 Teut.  gang,  a passage, 

Gacnt'lope,  j loopen,  to  run.  A sort  of 
punishment,  sometimes  inflicted  upon  sol- 
diers and  seamen,  for  some  crime  which 
renders  the  individual  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  men.  It  is  executed  thus  : 
the  men  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  face 
to  face,  each  armed  with  a switch  or 
piece  of  twisted  and  knotted  cord  called 
a kmtlle ; between  the  rows  the  offender, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  is  compelled  to 
pass  a certain  number  of  times,  every 
man  giving  him  a stroke  as  he  passes. 
This  is  called  running  the  gantlet,  the  word 
gantlet  being  put  for  gantlope. 

GAa'aoARD-sTREAK,  the  first  streak  or 
range  of  planks  laid  upon  a ship’s  bot 


tom  next  the  keel,  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  floor. 

Garcin'ia,  a genus  of  trees.  Dodecan- 
dria — Monogynia.  Named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Garcin.  The  Mangosteen-tree  of  Java 
and  the  Molucca  islands  is  a species. 
Its  fruit  is  reckoned  the  most  delicious 
and  salubrious  of  oriental  fruits.  It  Is 
about  the  size  of  the  orange,  but  fleshy 
and  almost  transparent.  It  is  also  a spe- 
cies of  this  genus  which  yields  the  tree 
gamboge. 

Gar'dant  or  Guard  ant.  In  heraldry, 
applied  to  a beast  when  represented  full- 
faced,  or  looking  at  the  spectator.  Re- 
gardant, looking  backwards. 

Gar'land.  In  ships,  a sort  of  net  used 
by  sailors  instead  of  a locker  or  cupboard  ; 
also  a collar  of  rope  wound  about  the 
head  of  a mainmast  to  keep  the  shroud3 
from  galling. 

Gar'lic.  In  botany,  a name  common 
to  the  species  of  Allium,  but  especially 
applied  to  the  A.  sativum,  much  employed 
for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes. 

Gar'net.  1.  A mineral  genus  of  eleven 
species,  all  crystals  more  or  less  regular 
in  their  forms.  The  precious  garnet,  or 
garnet  properly  so  called,  occurs  in  dode- 
cahedrons, in  mica-slates,  among  the  pri- 
mary rocks  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  of  a beautiful  red  colour,  like  the 
seed  of  the  pomegranate : whence  the 
name.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
carbuncle  of  the  ancients.  Common  gar- 
nets sometimes  possess  all  th  e forms  of  the 
precious  garnet,  except  that  brown  and 
green  are  the  usual  colours.  The  garnet 
consists  of  silica,  40  ; alumina,  20  ; oxide 

of  iron,  38;  oxide  of  manganese,  2. 2. 

In  ships,  a description  of  tackle  fixed  to 
the  mainstay,  and  used  to  hoist  in  and 
out  cargo. 

Gar'nish.  In  law  books,  to  give  notice; 
to  warn.  The  term  is  Norm.,  garnishtr, 
to  summon. 

Gar'nishee.  In  lain,  one  in  whose 
hands  money  or  property  is  attached,  jo 
called  because  he  is  served  with  a gar- 
nishment or  warning  not  to  pay  the  money, 
but  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  plaintiff 
creditor’s  suit. 

Garnishment.  In  law,  warning  given 
to  a person  for  his  appearance,  &c. 

Garrotte',  the  ; a mode  of  capital  pun- 
ishment by  strangling,  practised  in  Spain. 

Gar'ter.  The  highest  order  of  knight- 
hood in  these  realms,  called  the  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  Edward  III.  The  knights  are 
32  in  number,  and  rank  in  personal  dig- 
nity after  the  peerage.  The  Garter  king 
at  arms  is  the  chief  of  the  three  kings  at 
arms. 

Gas,  Sax.  gast,  Ger.  geist,  Dut.  geest, 
air  or  spirit.  A name  adopted  in  modern 
chemistry  to  denote  all  permanent  aeri- 
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form  fluids,  except  common  air,  which  is 
composed  of  two  gases.  Gas  retains  its 
elasticity  at  all  temperatures,  and  in  this 
it  is  distinguished  from  vapour.  See  Elas- 
tic Emms. 

Gas'  burners,  are  either  simple  beaks 
perforated  with  a small  hole  [common  jet), 
or  a circle  with  a series  of  holes  ( argand ), 
or  two  holes  drilled  obliquely  to  make 
the  flame-cross  ( swallow-tail ),  or  with  a 
slit  constituting  a sheet  of  flame  ( bat’s - 
wing.) 

Gas'-holdeb,  1 a vessel  for  containing 

Gaso'meter,  j and  preserving  gas.  The 
gas-holder  of  the  chemist  assumes  va- 
rious forms.  That  used  at  gas-works  is  a 
large  reservoir  (sometimes  so  large  as  to 
contain  GO, 000  cubic  feet  of  gas),  made  of 
iron-plate,  suspended  in  water,  and  coun- 
terbalanced by  weights,  and  is  mostly 
provided  with  some  contrivance  for  mea- 
suring the  quantity  of  gas  it  contains. 

Gas'ket,  a plaited  cord  fastened  to  the 
sail-yard  of  a ship,  and  used  to  furl  or  tie 
the  sail  to  the  yard. 

Gas'teropoda,  1 a class  of  molluscs, 

Gas'teropods,  j named  from  yturryf, 
the  belly,  and  Tovi,  a foot,  because  they 
have  a foot  or  organ  of  locomotion,  situ- 
ated on  the  abdominal  surface.  Cuvier 
enumerates  nine  orders  of  Gasteropods, 
some  of  which  are  entirely  naked,  as,  for 
example,  the  slug ; others  have  an  interior 
shell ; but  most  of  them  are  furnished 
with  one  that  is  large  enough  to  receive 
and  shelter  them. 

Gas'tric,  appertaining  to  the  gaster  or 
stomach,  as  the  gastric  jtvice,  a fluid  se- 
creted by  the  stomach ; it  is  the  principal 
agent  in  the  process  of  digestion.  It  is, 
when  healthy,  of  a saltish  taste,  inodorous, 
and  limpid  like  water.  The  food  is  changed 
by  it  into  a uniform  soft  paste. 

Gastrocne'mius,  and  jccttvoe, 

to  gape.  The  calf  of  the  leg. 

Gas'trocouc,  from  gaster  and  colon.  An 
epithet  for  the  great  omentum,  because  it 
passes  from  the  gaster  or  stomach  to  the 
arch  of  the  colon. 

G astro-enteritis,  from  yatr-rr^,  the 
stomach , and  tvrt^ov,  the  intestine.  In- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Gas'tromancy,  Gr.,  from  yaarr.q,  and 
fjcocrrua,  prophecy.  Divination  by  means 
of  words  emitted  from  the  belly. 

Gastrot'omy,  from  ycccrro,  the  belly, 
and  Ttfjvvoi,  to  cut.  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting into  the  abdomen  of  the  living 
sirbject. 

Gas'-water,  water  through  which  the 
common  illuminating  gas  has  passed  ; it 
contains  hydro-sulphuret  and  hydro-bi- 
sulpliuret  of  lime. 

Gauge'-cocks,  two  cocks,  usually  con- 
nected with  steam-boilers,  for  the  purpose 


of  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  water 
The  pipe  from  the  one  reaches  a little  be- 
yond the  water-line,  and  that  from  the 
other  stands  as 
much  above  it. 
On  opening  the 
cocks,  if  the  wa  • 
ter  be  at  the  pro 
per  height,  wa- 
ter should  flow 
out  at  A,  and 
steam  at  B ; 
should  steam  is- 
sue at  both,  the 
water  is  too  low,  and  if  both  give  water, 
the  boiler  contains  too  much  water. 

Gauge-op-way.  On  railways,  the  width 
in  the  clear  between  the  top  flanges  of 
the  mils. 

Gauge-point.  In  gauging. the  diameter 
of  a cylinder  of  one  inch  of  height,  and 
of  which  the  content  is  equal  to  a unit 
of  a given  measure. 

Gauging  The  measuring  of  the  capa- 
cities of  vessels,  chiefly  casks,  vats,  and 
the  like  ; and  determining  the  amount  of 
liquid  contained  in  them. 

Gauginq-rod,  or  Diagonal-bob,  an  in- 
strument used  in  gauging. 

Gadt,  a term  used  in  India  to  denote-  a 
passage  or  road  through  a chain  of  hills, 
from  the  coast  to  the  upland  country. 

Gauze,  a very  thin  transparent  textile 
manufacture,  sometimes  woven  with  silk, 
and  sometimes  only  of  thread,  either  plain 
or  figured.  A fabric  of  fine  wire,  for  sieves 
and  safety-lamps,  is  called  loire-gauze. 

Gave'let,  an  ancient  and  special  cessa- 
vit in  Kent,  in  England,  where  the  custom 
of  gavel-kind  continues,  by  which  the 
tenant,  if  he  withdraws  his  rent  and  ser- 
vices due  to  his  lord,  forfeits  his  lands  and 
tenements. 

Ga'vel-kind,  a tenure,  in  England,  by 
which  land  descends  from  the  father  to  all 
his  sons  in  equal  portions,  and  the  land  of 
a brother,  dying  without  issue,  descends 
equally  to  his  brothers.  This  species  of 
tenure  prevailed  in  England  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  perhaps  generally,  but 
particularly  in  Kent,  where  it  still  exists. 

Ga'vial,  a subdivision  of  the  genus  Cro- 
codilus.  Teeth  of  fossil  gavials  have  been 
found  in  the  Tilgate  strata. 

Gavot,  Ft.  gavotte.  A sort  of  dance,  the 
air  of  which  has  two  brisk  and  lively 
strains  in  common  time. 

Gay-lus'site,  a white  mineral,  of  a vi- 
treous fracture,  crystallised  in  oblique 
rhomboidal  prisms.  Named  in  honoui  of 
Gay-Lussac.  It  is  a hydrated  soda-carbo- 
nate of  lime,  in  atomic  proportions. 

Gazel',  Fr.  gazelle,  from  the  Arabic.  An 
animal  of  the  antelope  genus,  found  in 

Africa  and  India.  It  is  peculiarly  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  it* 
eyes. 
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Gazette',  a kind  of  official  newspaper, 
'he  term  gazetta  is  said  to  hare  been  the 
lame  of  a Venetian  coin,  in  value  some- 
vhat  less  than  the  English  halfpenny,  the 
irst  price  of  a newspaper.  The  first  ga- 
;ette  in  England  was  published  at  Oxford, 
n 1665  On  the  removal  of  the  Court  to 
liondon,  the  title  was  changed  to  London 
razette.  It  is  now  the  official  newspaper, 
.nd  published  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

Ga’zons.  In  fortification,  sods  or  pieces 
if  fresh  earth,  covered  with  grass,  about 
i foot  long,  and  half  as  broad,  cut  in  the 
orm  of  a wedge,  to  line  the  parapet.  The 
erm  gazon  is  French  for  sod. 

Gea'ring,  from  Sax.  gearwian,  to  pre- 
>are.  In  mechanics,  a series  of  toothed 
vheels  for  conducting  motions  in  maehi- 
lery  generally.  There  are  two  sorts  in 
ommon  use : spur-gear,  and  bevelled-gear. 
Che  former  consists  of  teeth  arranged 
ound  either  the  concave  or  convex  sur- 
ace  of  the  rim  of  a wheel,  in  the  direction 
if  radii  from  the  centre  : in  the  bevelled 
'ear,  the  teeth  are  placed  upon  the  exte- 
ior  periphery  of  a conical  wheel,  and 
:radually  diminish  in  the  direction  of  the 
pex  of  the  cone. 

Gec'ko,  the  name  given  by  Daudin  to 
he  Ascalabotes  of  Cuvier.  The  geckos  are 
lurians,  but  are  flattened,  and  are  not  so 
mg  and  graceful  as  the  true  saurians. 
hey  are  disseminated  throughout  the 
'arm  portions  of  both  continents,  and  are 
rery where  objects  of  hatred.  Gecko  is 
le  name  given  to  a species  in  India,  in 
nitation  of  its  cry,  just  as  another  is 
:rmed  Tockail  at  Siam,  and  a third  Geitje 
t the  Cape  ; a,irxat?.aS»rry]s  > is  the  Greek 
ame  of  the  Geckottes. 

Geckot'ida  or  Geckotii,  a family  of 
?ptiles,  composed  of  nocturnal  lizards, 
hich  are  so  similar  that  they  may  be 
ft  in  one  genus,  the  Gecko.  The  Geck- 
oes are  now,  however,  divided  accord- 
tg  to  the  arrangement  of  the  toes  into 
iatydactyli,  Hemidactyli,  Thecadactyli 
id  Ptyodactyli. 

Gehex'na,  a scriptural  term  signifying 
ell. 

Gel'atine,  Eat.  gelatina,  gelly  or  jelly, 
n animal  product,  soluble  in  water,  but 
3t  in  alcohol ; capable  of  assuming  a 
ell-known  elastic  or  tremulous  consist- 
ice  on  cooling,  and  liquifiable  again  by 
using  its  temperature.  In  this  it  is  dis- 
nguished  from  albumen.  It  may  be  ex- 
acted from  most  parts  of  animals  by 
filing,  and  it  is  found  in  some  vege- 
tbles,  as  ripe  currants  and  other  berries, 
lixed  with  an  acid.  Glue  and  isinglass, 
eed  from  all  impurities,  are  examples. 
Gee'der-Roce,  a name  common  to  two 
ants,  the  one  a species  of  Viburnum, 
id  the  other  a species  of  Spircea. 

Gem,  Lat.  gemma,  a bud.  This  is  the 


common  name  for  all  precious  stonssi 
sought  after  as  objects  of  decoration- 
They  form  the  chief  part  of  the  Crown 
jewels  of  kings,  not  only  for  their  beauty, 
but  because  they  are  scarce,  and  there- 
fore comprise  great  value  in  little  bulk ! 
The  diamond  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald, 
topaz,  hyacinth,  and  chrysoberyl,  are 
reckoned  first  class  gems ; crystalline 
quartz,  amethyst,  blood-stone,  lapis  la- 
zuli, jasper,  agate,  sardonyx,  &c.,  belong 
to  the  second  class.  The  superior  varie- 
ties of  precious  stones  are  termed  oriental 
by  jewellers,  and  the  inferior  occidental. 
imitations  are  called  artificial  gems  or 
pastes.  These  consist  simply  of  glass  co- 
loured by  metallic  oxides,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  colour  of  the  true  gem. 
Fashion  makes  the  difference  of  value. 

Gem'ara,  the  second  part  of  the  Tal- 
mud or  commentary  on  the  Jewish  law's. 

Gem-engraving  is  called  Lithoglypties. 

Gem'ini,  Lat.  pi.  of  geminus,  double. 
Twins.  This  is  the  name  of  the  third 
sign  of  the  zodiac,  representing  Castor 
and  Pollux,  and  marked  n.  The  sun 
enters  Gemini  on  the  21st  of  May. 

Gem'ma,  the  Latin  word  for  Gem;  used 
in  botany  to  designate  a bud  on  the  stem 
of  a plant.  Buds  are  various  in  their 
forms,  but,  in  general,  consist  of  scales 
closely  enveloping  each  other  and  enfold- 
ing the  embryo  plant  or  branch.  Shrubs 
in  general,  and  trees  of  hot  climates,  have 
no  gemmae. 

Gemma'ceous,  Lat.  gemmaceus,  from 
gemma,  a bud.  A term  applied  by  bota- 
nists to  a flower-stalk  which  grows  out 
of  a leaf-bud,  as  is  seen  in  the  Bcrberis 
vulgaris. 

Gemmip'arous,  from  gemma,  a bud  or 
shoot,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth.  An  epi- 
thet applied  to  plants  and  animals  which 
can  be  propagated  by  shoots.  The  water 
polypi  are  mostly  gemmiparous. 

Gem'ote.  In  old  law,  the  curiae  cen- 
turiae  or  court  of  the  hundred. 

Gendar'mes  or  Gens  D’Armes,  an  ap- 
pellation given  in  France  to  a select  body 
of  troops  destined  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terior public  safety.  This  body  was 
broken  up  at  the  Revolution,  and  the 
name  was  transferred  to  a band  employed 
in  the  protection  of  the  streets. 

Gen'der,  Fr.  genre,  from  Lat.  genus.  In 
grammar,  a difference  in  words  to  express 
distinction  of  sex.  "Words  expressing 
males  are  said  to  be  of  the  masculine  gen- 
der ; those  expressing  females,  of  the  fe- 
minine gender,  and  in  some  languages,  as 
English,  words  expressing  things  having 
no  sex  are  said  to  be  of  the  neuter  gender. 

Genealog'icae  Tree,  the  genealogy  or 
lineage  of  a family  drawn  out  under  the 
form  of  a tree,  with  its  roots,  stem, 

! and  branches. 
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Gen'eral.  In  military  affairs,  (1.)  The 
rank  of  general  is  of  several  degrees,  as 
major-general,  lieutenant-general , and  gene- 
ral, according  to  seniority,  when  promo- 
tions are  made ; and  the  commander-in- 
chief of  an  army  is  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  general;  (2.)  The  term  ge- 
neral is  also  used  for  a particular  beat  of 
the  drum  : it  is  the  first  which  gives  no- 
tice for  the  infantry  to  be  in  readiness  to 
inarch. 

Gen'eral  Issue.  In  law,  that  plea 
which  denies  at  once  the  whole  declara- 
tion or  indictment,  without  offering  any 
special  matter  by  which  to  evade  it.  This 
is  the  ordinary  plea  in  criminal  cases. 

Generalization.  In  logic,  the  act  of 
comprehending  under  a common  name 
several  objects  agreeing  in  some  abstract 
point. 

Gen'erant,  a term  used  by  mathema- 
ticians for  that  which  is  generated,  or 
supposed  to  be  generated,  by  the  motion 
of  a point,  line,  or  surface.  See  Fluxions. 

Generating  Line  or  Figure.  In  ma- 
thematics, that  line  or  figure,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  which  another  figure  or  solid  is 
supposed  to  be  described  or  generated.  See 
Fluxions. 

Generation.  In  mathematics,  denotes 
the  formation  or  description  of  any  geo- 
metrical figure  or  magnitude,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  another  magnitude  or  quantity  of 
a dimension  one  degree  less.  See  Gene- 
bant  and  Generating. 

Genera'tor.  In  music,  the  principal 
sound  or  sounds  by  which  others  are  pro- 
duced. Thus  the  lowest  C for  the  treble 
of  the  piano-forte,  besides  its  octave, 
strikes  an  attentive  ear  with  its  twelfth 
above,  or  G in  alt.,  and  with  its  seven- 
teenth above,  or  E in  alt.  Hence  C is 
called  their  generator,  the  G and  E its 
products  or  harmonies. 

Gener'ic, appertaining  to  a genus.  The 
g meric  names  of  animals  and  plants  are 
followed  by  other  names  usually  de- 
noting some  peculiar  quality  or  circum- 
stance ; these  appended  names  are  called 
specific. 

Gen'esis.  Ttvurts,  generation.  1.  In 
scripture,  the  name  given  to  the  first  book 
c<  Moses,  containing  the  history  of  the 
cieation,  &c.  In  the  original  Hebrew  it 

has  no  title. 2.  In  mathematics,  the 

formation  of  a line,  plane,  or  solid,  by 
the  flux  of  a point,  line,  or  surface,  called 
the  dcsiribent. 

GinetTa,  the  Genets.  A sub-genus  of 
f!&rnarian  mammalia.  The  common  genet 
is  found  from  the  south  of  France  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  skin  forms  an 
important  article  of  trade.  The  name 
genet  is  also  used  to  designate  a small- 
aized  Spanish  horse. 

Genb'va,  a corruption  of  Fr.  geniitre,  a 


juniper  berry.  Gin : a spirit  obtained  by 
distillation  from  grain,  rectified,  with  the 
addition  of  juniper  berries.  The  oest  is 
made  in  Holland,  and  may  be  bought  in 
bond  for  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6 d.  the  imperial  gal- 
lon, upon  which  there  is  a duty  of  22s.  6 d. ! 

Genic'ulate,  Lat.  geniculatus,  knee- 
jointed:  applied  to  culms  bent  like  the 
knee,  and  to  peduncles  bent  at  the  joints. 

Genii,  a race  of  beings  created  from 
fire,  between  man  and  angels,  and  hav- 
ing a body , which  they  can  metamorphose 
at  pleasure. 

Genis'ta,  the  Broom.  A genus  of  per- 
manent plants.  Biadelphia — Becandna. 
Name  from  genu,  the  knee,  in  allusion  to 
the  angular  inflections  of  its  twigs.  There 
are  about  45  species,  four  of  which  are 
common  in  Britain. 

Gen'itive,  Lat.  genitivus.  An  epithet 
in  grammar  for  a case  in  the  declension 
of  nouns,  expressing  primarily  the  thing 
from  which  something  also  proceeds.  The 
genitive  case  is  the  second  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  nouns,  and  answers  to  the  pos- 
sessive of  the  English. 

Gens.  In  ancient  history,  a subdivision 
of  the  Homan  people  next  to  the  curia  or 
tribe. 

Gen'tian.  In  pharmacy,  the  roots  of 
the  Gentiana  lutea,  a perennial  plant  com- 
mon on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  named 
also  felwort . Named  from  Gentius,  king 
of  Illyria,  who  first  used  it. 

Gen'tianine,  an  alkaline  principle  dis- 
covered in  gentian  (root  of  G.  lutea),  and 
supposed  to  be  the  active  part  of  the  root. 

Gen'tile,  Lat.  gens,  nation.  A gene,  al 
term  applied  by  the  Jews  and  Christians 
to  all  heathen  nations. 

Gen'tleman.  In  law,  any  man  above 
the  rank  of  a yeoman,  or  more  strictly  a 
man  who  without  a title  bears  a coat  of 
arms. 

Gentlemen  Pensioners.  In  England 
a band  of  forty  gentlemen,  named  es 
quires,  whose  office  is  to  attend  the  kin* 
to  and  from  the  chapel  royal. 

Gentoo',  a word  employed  by  Europe 
ans  in  the  East  Indies  to  designate  tin- 
language  and  people  of  that  country.  I 
is  a corruption  of  the  Portuguese  wore 
gentio,  which  signifies  gentile  in  the  scrip 
tural  sense,  but  is  not  known  o tht 
natives. 

Ge'nus,  (Lat.)  from  ysvae.a  family,  race 
or  stock.  1.  In  logic,  a universal  which 
is  predicated  of  many  things  as  the  ma 
terial  or  common  part  of  their  essence 

2.  In  natural  history,  a subdivision  o' 

any  class  or  order  of  natural  beings,  whe 
ther  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  miners, 
kingdoms,  all  agreeing  in  certaii  com 
mon  characters:  a collection  of  species 
See  Class.  In  music,  any  scale  of  music. 

GeocenTric,  from  yr, , the  earth,  ani 
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tiivTgav,  a centre : applied  in  astronomy 
to  an  orbit  having  the  earth  for  its  centre ; 
having  the  same  centre  as  the  earth.  The 
geocentric  latitude  of  a planet  is  its  distance 
from  the  ecliptic  as  seen  from  the  earth  ; 
and  its  geocentric  place  is  that  wherein  it 
appears  to  us  from  the  earth.  See  Heli- 
ocentric. 

Ge  ode,  from  yiu^r,? , earthy.  A round- 
ish piece  of  mineral  matter,  sometimes 
only  an  incrustation,  generally  more  or 
less  hollow ; usually  lined  with  crystals, 
but  in  some  cases  loose  earthy  matter. 
The  geodes  found  in  the  green  sand- 
stone, near  Sidmouth,  are  composed  of 
opaque  chert  on  the  outside,  and  contain 
within  mammillated  concretions  of  beau- 
tiful chalcedony,  and  occasionally  perfect 
though  minute  crystals  of  quartz. 

Geod'esv,  from  y&x,  the  earth,  and 
tictico,  to  divide.  That  part  of  geometry 
which  relates  to  the  mensuration  of  sur- 
faces. 

Geoc'nost,  from  yr,,  the  earth,  and 
yteurte,  knowledge.  A knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  earth.  Some  have  argued 
that  this  term  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
the  more  common  term  geology  (q.  v.). 

Geog'raphy,  from  yr,,  the  earth,  and 
description.  The  science  which 
describes  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its 
kingdoms,  states,  and  empires,  rivers,  &c. 
That  branch  which  describes  the  natural 
divisions  and  physical  characteristics  of 
countries,  is  called  physical  geography ; 
that  which  describes  the  political  bound- 
aries of  kingdoms  and  their  subdivisions, 
the  social  and  political  state  of  the  people, 
the  nature  of  their  government,  laws,  and 
institutions,  is  called  political  geography. 

GEOL'oGY,from  y^,  the  earth,  and ?.cyo;, 
discourse.  That  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory which  investigates  the  disposition 
Of  the  materials  composing  the  earth’s 
crust,  the  relative  situation  of  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  rocks,  and  their  connexion 
with  each  other,  the  changes  they  are 
undergoing  and  have  undergone,  and  ex- 
amines into  the  relations  which  existed 
between  organised  beings  whose  remains 
are  buried  in  the  earth , and  the  physical 
circumstances  under  which  they  lived, 
and  finally , which  explains,  or  endeavours 
to  explain,  the  proximate  causes  which 
have  operated  the  various  changes  in  the 
. organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature. 

Ge'omanct,  ya,  earth,  /xavnia,  pro- 
phecy. Divination  by  points  or  circles 
made  on  the  earth. 

Geom'etrje,  a tribe  of  Lepidoptera, 
comprising  those  of  the  nocturnal  family, 
in  which  the  body  is  unusually  slender, 
and  the  probocis  small  and  membranous. 
7 heii  peculiar  mode  of  progression  has 
taotea  them  to  be  styled  geonulra  or  mea- 


! surers.  When  about  to  advance  they  first 
cling  with  tneir  anterior  or  squamous 
feet,  then  elevate  their  body  so  as  to  form 
a ring,  in  order  to  approximate  the  pos- 
terior extremity  to  the  anterior,  or  that 
which  is  fixed;  they  then  cling  with  tho 
last  feet,  disengage  the  first,  and  move 
the  body  forwards,  when  they  recommence 
the  same  operation. 

Geomet'rical,  something  relating  to 
geometry.  Geometrical  construction  is  the 
representation  of  a proposition  by  geome- 
trical lines. — Geometrical  curves  are  such 
as  may  have  their  relations  expressed  by 
a finite  algebraic  equation. — Geometrical 
locus  is  the  line  traced  by  a point,  which 
varies  its  position  according  to  a given 
law. — Geometrical  progression  is  when  the 
terms  increase  or  decrease  by  equal  ratios ; 
or  it  is  a series  of  quantities  which  are 
continually  proportional,  every  successive 
term  resulting  from  that  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it  by  a constant  multi- 
plier. Thus  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  &c.,  is  a 
geometrical  progression  in  which  the 
ratio  is  2 ; and  16,  8, 4,  2, 1,  £,  i,  &c.,  is  one 
in  which  the  ratio  is  j. 

Geom'etry,  from  yrn  the  earth,  and 
/xirgov,  measure.  Originally  and  properly 
the  art  of  measuring  the  earth,  that  is, 
portions  of  its  surface ; but  according  to 
the  present  acceptation  of  the  term,  it 
may  be  defined  the  science  of  extension 
or  of  magnitudes  considered  simply,  gene- 
rally, and  abstractly.  It  is  called  elemen- 
tary when  it  treats  of  the  properties  and 
proportions  of  right  lines  and  right  lined 
figures.  It  is  theoretical  when  its  object 
is  the  demonstration  of  certain  geome- 
trical propositions  ; and  practical  when  it 
relates  to  the  performance  of  certain  geo- 
metrical operations,  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  figures. 

Geora'ma,  from  y, j,  the  earth,  and 
o°ct/xa,  view;  an  apparatus  which  exhibits 
a very  complete  view  of  the  earth.  It  is 
a hollow  sphere,  say  40  feet  diameter, 
formed  by  36  bars  of  iron  representing 
the  parallels  and  meridians,  and  covered 
with  cloth  of  a bluish  colour  to  represent 
water.  The  mountains,  forests,  &c.,  are 
painted  on  paper  and  pasted  on  this  cover. 
It  is  a Parisian  invention. 

Geor'gium  Sidus.  In  astronomy  ( see 
Uranus). 

Geosau'rus,  a fossil  saurine  of  the 
oolite  and  lias  formations. 

Gerania'ce;e,  geranium,  or  the  crane’s- 
bill,  is  the  type.  A natural  order  of  her- 
baceous or  shrubby  Exogens. 

Ger'falcon.  In  ornithology,  the  Falco 
candicans,  Lin.,  a species  most  highly 
prized  by  falconers. 

Germ  or  Germbn,  the  rudiment  of  the 
young  fruit  and  seed  of  vegetables,  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pistil,  also  the  swol- 
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len  base  of  the  pistil  which  contains  the 
germ,  and  becomes  the  seed-vessel. 

Ger'man  School.  In  painting , this 
school  set  a particular  value  on  high 
finish,  rather  than  on  good  arrangement , 
their  colouring  is  better  than  their  draw- 
ing, but  their  draperies  are  usually  in 
bad  taste. 

Ger'man  Silver,  or  white  copper.  An 
alloy  of  nickel,  zinc,  and  copper,  and 
sometimes  lead. 

Germina'tion,  from  germino,  to  sprout. 
The  vital  development  of  a seed  when  it 
first  begins  to  grow. 

Geroc'omia,  1 from  y-.oa; , old  age,  and 

Geroc'omy,  > zou.iai,  to  care  for.  That 
department  of  hygeine  which  relates  to 
the  proper  regime  and  treatment  of  old 
age. 

Ge'rund,  Lat.  gerundium.  A kind  of 
verbal  noun,  in  Latin,  which  governs  cases 
like  a verb. 

Ger'usia,  yipouariu.,  assembly  of  elders. 
In  ancient  history,  the  Senate  of  Sparta. 

Gey'ser,  the  name  given  to  certain 
boiling  springs  or  fountains  in  Iceland. 
The  water  of  the  geyser  holds  a consider- 
able quantity  of  silex  in  solution ; it  is 
thrown  up  in  jets,  and  at  the  same  time 
subterranean  noises  are  heard  like  the 
firing  of  distant  cannon,  and  the  earth  is 
slightly  shaken.  After  playing  for  some 
time  like  an  artificial  fountain,  throwing 
the  water  sometimes  to  the  height  of  100 
feet,  giving  off  clouds  of  vapour,  there 
issues  forth  from  the  pipe  a column  of 
steam  with  amazing  force  and  a thunder- 
ing noise,  which  terminates  the  eruption. 
These  intermittent  hot  springs  occur  in 
the  south-western  division  of  Iceland, 
where  nearly  a hundred  of  them  are  said 
to  break  out  within  a circle  of  two  miles. 

Ghaut, properly  apass  through  a moun- 
tain, but  in  the  East  Indies  used  to  denote 
any  extensive  chain  of  hills. 

Ghee,  Sanscrit,  ghi.  A liquid  butter 
made  in  the  East  Indies,  chiefly  from  the 
milk  of  buffaloes.  It  is  sold  by  measure. 

Ghi'bellin’ES.  In  Italian  history,  a 
party  which  maintained  the  supremacy 
of  the  German  Emperors  over  the  Italian 
States. 

Ghost,  Holy,  Order  of,  the  principal 
military  order  of  France. 

Gialloli'no,  Naples  yellow.  A porous 
heavy  mineral  substance,  of  an  earthy 
nature,  and  a pale  yellow  colour.  It  is 
used  for  painting  in  oil. 

Giao'ur  (Turk.),  a dog.  An  epithet  con- 
ferred by  the  Turks  on  Christians. 

Gibbet  or  Jib.  The  slant  beam  of  a 
crane  on  which  the  weight  is  supported, 
and  on  the  end  of  which  the  chain  pulley 
ii  fixed. 

Gib'bous,  ) Lat.piMws, bulged;  swelled: 

Gib'd*,  be,  j applied,  1.  In  astronomy,  to 


the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon  in  her 
passage  from  full  to  new,  when  the  illu- 
minated part  appears  convex. 2.  In 

botany,  to  leaves,  petals,  &c.,  when  irre- 
gularly swelled  on  one  side  or  both. 

3.  To  inequalities  on  the  body,  as  a hunch 
on  the  back. 

Gibbo'sity,  from  gibbosc,  crookedness. 

Gibs.  In  mechanics,  the  pieces  of  iron 
employed  to  clasp  together  the  pieces  of 
wood  or  iron  of  a framing  which  is  to  be 
keyed,  previous  to  inserting  the  keys 
See  Key. 

Gift.  In  law,  a conveyance  which 
passes  either  land  or  goods. 

Gig  Mach  i'nes,  rotatory  drums  mounted 
with  thistles  or  wire  teeth  for  teazling 
cloth. 

Gig'a  or  Jig  (It.)  In  music,  an  air  for 
dancing  in  triple  time. 

Gill.  1.  The  respiratory  organ  of  fishes, 
from  Scot,  gil  or  gal,  a fissure.  The  gills 

are  technically  styled  branchice  (q.  v.). 

2.  A measure  of  capacity  equal  to  the 
fourth  part  of  a pint,  from  low  Lat.  gilla, 

gillo,  or  gello,  a drinking-glass. 3.  A 

pair  of  wheels  and  a frame  on  which 

timber  is  conveyed  [local). i.  The  plant 

ground-ivy. 

Gim'bal,  the  brass  ring  by  which  a sea- 
compass  is  suspended  in  its  box. 

Gim'blet  or  Gimlet,  an  instrument 
used  by  carpenters,  &c.,  for  boring  small 
holes.  To  gimblet  the  anchor  is  a nautical 
phrase,  signifying  to  turn  over  the  anchor 
by  the  stock,  a motion  resembling  the 
turning  of  a gimblet  in  boring.  The  wor  1 
gimblet  is  probably  from  the  northern 
word  gxoiber,  a serpent. 

Gimp,  silk  twist,  interlaced  with  a me- 
tallic wire. 

Gin.  1.  A distilled  spirit:  name  con- 
tracted from  Geneva  (q.v.). 2.  A name 

common  to  many  machines:  contracted 
from  engine.  The  pile  engine  is  sometimes 
called  a gin ; there  are  also  gins  for  raising 
weights,  drawing  water,  and  separating 
the  seeds  from  cotton : this  last  is  com- 
monly called  a cotton-gin.  There  was  also 
an  old  engine  of  torture  called  a gin. 

Gin'ger,  the  roots  of  a plant,  the  Zin- 
giber officinale,  a native  of  the  East  Indies 
and  China,  but  long  since  transferred  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  best  roots,  deprived 
of  their  radicles  and  sordes,  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  are  called  white  ginger;  the  in- 
ferior roots  scalded  in  boiling  water  befoi  e 
being  dried,  are  termed  black  ginger. 

Gin'qer-beer,  is  made  by  fermenting 
ginger,  cream  of  tartar,  and  sugar,  with 
yeast. 

Gin'ging.  In  mining,  the  lining  of  a 
shaft  with  stones  or  bricks  for  its  support ; 
called  also  stcining  or  staining,  from  Sax* 
slan,  a stone. 

Gin'qlymoid,  from  ytyyhvfao;,  a hinge, 
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and  |7 ios>  ; resembling  a hinge.  Ap- 

plied to  that  species  of  hinge-like  joint 
which  admits  of  flexion  and  extension. 

Gin'glvmcs,  from  yi yy’hufx.'o;,  a hinge. 
Articulation  admitting  flexion  and  exten- 
sion. 

Gin'ning,  the  operation  by  which  the 
filaments  of  cotton  are  separated  from  the 
seeds  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  a 
cotton-gin. 

Gin'seng,  the  root  of  a small  plant 
1‘anax  quinquefolium) , common  in  China 
and  several  parts  of  North  America.  It 
is  highly  valued  in  China  for  its  medicinal 
virtues,’ but  is  little  used  in  Europe. 

Giraf'fe,  the  specific  name  of  the 
camelopard  (C.  girafa,  E.  Cuv.),  found  in 
the  deserts  of  Africa.  See  Camelopardalis. 

Girasol'  or  Girasole,  a mineral  of  a 
milk-white  colour,  named  from  gyro,  to 
turn,  and  sol,  the  sun,  in  allusion  to  a 
remarkable  nroperty  of  reflecting  a red 
eolonr  whon  turned  towards  the  sun  or 
any  bright  light.  It  is  a variety  of  opal. 
The  finest  specimens  resemble  translucid 
jelly. 

Gird'er,  the  name  given  to  both  tim- 
ber and  iron  beams,  when  resting  upon 
walls  or  piers  at  each  end,  and  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a super- 
structure, or  any  superincumbent  weight, 
as  a floor,  wall,  or  the  roadway  of  a bridge, 
&c.  When  a girder  is  employed  to  carry 
the  superincumbent  part  of  an  external 
wall,  it  is  styled  a bressummer  (brestsum- 
mer). 

Gir'dle.  In  architecture,  the  circular 
band  of  a column.  Also,  a band  of  leather 
or  other  material,  used  in  girding  up  the 
loins. 

Girox'de,  a republican  party  in  the 
time  of  the  Erench  Revolution,  termed 
Girondists,  from  the  department  whence 
the  representatives  were  sent  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly. 

Girt-line,  a rope  to  lift  the  rigging  to 
the  mast-head  in  rigging  a ship. 

Gi've.v.  In  mathematics,  a term  synony- 
mous with  known.  If  a magnitude  is 
known,  it  is  called  a given  magnitude, 
quantity,  &c. 

Gla'brous,  Lat.  glaber,  smooth.  Ap- 
' plied  to  parts  of  plants,  and  opposed  to 
hirsute,  hairy,  or  pubescent. 

Gla'cier,  Fr.  from  glace,  ice.  A field  or 
immense  mass  of  ice  formed  in  deep  but 
elevated  valleys,  or  on  the  sides  of  the 
Alps  and  other  mountains.  The  ice  of 
glaciers  is  not  transparent,  being  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  snow,  which, 
previous  to  freezing,  had  been  imper- 
fectly dissolved.  They  are  little  affected 
by  the  heat  of  summer,  and  are  so  nu- 
merous in  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  Piedmont, 
art*  Savoy, as  to  form  collectively  a super- 
ficial extent  of  about  1500  square  miles. 


Gla  cis  (Fr.),  a sloping  bank.  Used  in 
fortification  for  the  mass  of  earth  which 
serves  as  a parapet  to  the  eovered  way, 
sloping  easily  towards  the  champaign  o. 
field. 

Gla'diate,  from  gladius,  a sword ; sword- 
shaped. Applied  to  parts  of  plants,  &c. 

Gladia'tor,  from  gladius,  a sword;  a 
sword- player ; a prize-fighter.  The  gla- 
diators of  Rome  were  at  first  prisoners  bf 
war,  slaves,  or  condemned  criminals,  who 
were  made  to  fight  in  the  arena  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people;  but  after- 
wards fought  in  the  arena  either  for  hire 
or  from  choice. 

Glance,  Ger.  glanz,  splendour.  A word 
attached  to  the  name  of  certain  minerals 
which  have  a metallic  or  pseudo-metallic 
lustre,  as  glance-coal,  lead-glance,  anti- 
mony-glance, &c. 

Gland,  Lat.  glam,  a nut.  1.  In  anatomy, 
an  organ  composed  of  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  absorbents,  and  destined  for 
the  secretion  or  alteration  of  some  parti- 
cular fluid;  according  to  the  nature  of 
which,  glands  are  mucous,  sebaceous, 

lymphatic,  salivary,  or  lachrymal. 2. 

In  botany,  a small  transparent  vesicle, 
discharging  a fluid,  and  situated  on  va 
rious  parts  of  plants,  as  the  stalk,  calyx, 
leaves,  &c. 3.  In  mechanics  ( see  Collar). 

Glan'ders,  from  gland.  A disease  of 
horses,  evinced  by  the  running  of  corrupt, 
slimy  matter  from  the  nose. 

Glan'dular  1 Lat.  glandulosits.  Hav- 

Glan'duloos,  j ing  the  appearance, 
structure,  or  function  of  a gland.  Applied 
also  to  leaves  of  plants  having  little  glan- 
diform elevations. 

Glass  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  sili- 
ceous and  alkaline  matter.  The  glasses 
may  be  thus  chemically  distributed:  (1.) 
Soluble  glass,  silicate  of  potash  or  soda. 
(2.)  Croivn  glass,  silicate  of  potash  and 
lime.  (3.)  Common  window  glass,  silicate 
of  soda  and  lime.  (4.)  Bottle  glass , silicate 
of  soda,  lime,  alumina,  and  iron.  (5.) 
Flint  glass,  silicate  of  potash  and  lead. 

Glass'-blower.  Glass  while  hot  being 
perfectly  ductile  and  plastic,  it  is  blown 
into  shapes  by  the  breath  of  the  work- 
man (hence  called  a glass-blower ) , throug  h 
an  iron  tube  about  three  feet  long,  as- 
sisted by  a very  few  trifling  tools. 

Glass'-gall,  the  neutral  salt  skimmed 
off  the  surface  of  melted  crown  glass: 
called  also  sandiver. 

Glass  Painting.  The  method  of  stain- 
ing glass  in  such  a way  as  to  represent 
all  the  subjectsof  which  theart  is  capable. 

Glass'-wort,  the  Salsola  kali,  a plant 
which  affords  soda  used  in  t lie  manufac- 
ture of  glass.  The  name  is  equally  appli 
cable  to  other  species  of  the  Salsola. 

Glae’ber-salts,  Glauber’s  salt.  An  old 
name  for  sulphate  of  soda,  from  the  dis- 
coverer. 
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Glauc'oma,  1 from  yXatuxoi,  glaucous. 
Glauc'osis,  > A disease  of  the  eye,  in 
which  the  vitreous  humour  becomes 
opaque,  and  of  a blue  or  sea-green  colour. 
This  name  has  also  been  given  to  cataract. 

Glau'cous,  Lat.  glaucus,  of  a gray  bluish 
green  colour:  applied  to  leaves,  &c.,  of 
plants,  which  are  covered  with  a fine  sea- 
green  mealiness  that  easily  rubs  off,  as  is 
seen  on  the  back  of  the  cabbage  leaf. 

Glaze.  In  potteries,  the  vitreous  in- 
crustation on  the  surface  of  earthen- ware. 
Glebe,  Lat.  gleba,  a clod.  1.  The  land 

belonging  to  a parish  church. 2.  A 

species  of  earth  in  which  is  contained 
some  mineral  ore. 

Glee.  In  music,  a short  composition 
sung  in  parts  : originally  used  for  convi- 
vial purposes. 

Glee-man,  an  itinerant  minstrel  was  so 
called  by  the  Saxons. 

Glene,  yXrirg-  1.  The  cavity  or  socket 
of  the  eye.— — -2.  The  cavity  of  a hone 
which  receives  another  bone  into  it. 

Glia'dine,  from  yXia.,  glue.  The  name 
given  by  Taddey,  an  Italian  chemist,  to 
one  of  the  constituents  of  gluten  (q.  v.). 

Glim'mer,  Germ,  glimmern,  to  gleam. 
A general  name  given  sometimes  to  mica- 
ceous minerals. 

Gli'res,  plural  of  glis,  a dormouse.  The 
fourth  order  of  mammalia  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system,  including  such  animals  as 
have  two  fore  teeth,  a cutting  one  in  each 
jaw,  no  tusks,  and  feet  with  claws;  com- 
prehending guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  hares, 
squirrels,  mice,  beavers,  &c. 

Globe,  a body  whose  surface  is  every 
where  equidistant  from  the  centre.  This 
is  the  name  usually  given  to  an  artificial 
sphere  of  metal,  paper,  or  other  matter, 
on  whose  convex  surface  is  drawn  a map 
of  the  earth  or  heavens  with  their  several 
circles.  That  on  which  the  parts  of  the 
earth  are  delineated  is  called  a terrestrial 
globe ; and  that  having  the  constellations, 
&e. , marked  on  its  surface  is  called  a celes- 
tial globe. 

' Globo'se,  Lat.  globosus,  round;  applied 
to  roots  which  are  round,  and  give  off 
radicles  in  every  direction. 

Glob'ular  Chart.  A delineation  of 
the  terrestrial  surface,  or  any  part  of  it, 
on  a plane,  according  to  globular  projec- 
tion. 

Glo'bus  Htster'icus.  The  air  ascend- 
ing in  the  oesophagus,  and  prevented  by 
spasm  from  reaching  the  mouth,  is  so 
called  because  it  mostly  attends  hysteria, 
and  gives  the  sensation  of  a ball  ascending 
in  the  throat.  It  is  a very  common  an- 
noyance to  persons  of  a nervous  tem- 
perament. 

Glo'mer.  In  anatomy,  a conglomerate 
gland.  Lat.  gloma,  a clue  of  thread. 


Glom'ebate,  Lat.  glomeratus.  Gathered 
into  a mass  of  a globular  form. 

Glom'eris,  a myriapod,  resembling  a 
wood-louse,  thus  named  because  whep 
alarmed,  it  rolls  itself  up  into  a spherical 
ball. 

Glom'erule,  Lat.  glomerulus.  A term 
in  botany,  for  a small  tuft,  mostly  in  the 
axilla  of  the  peduncle. 

Glo'ry,  Lat.  gloria.  In  painting,  a circle, 
plain  or  radiated,  surrounding  the  heads 
of  saints,  &c.,  especially  of  our  Saviour. 

Glos'so-pharyn'geal  Nerves,  the  ninth 
pair  of  nerves,  arising  from  the  processes 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  terminating,  "by 
numerous  branches,  in  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  and  pharynx. 

Glottis,  from  yXoirra,  the  tongue. 
The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tongue. 

Glow-worm,  a name  common  in  some 
measure  to  several  species  of  Lampyrides, 
but  especially  applied  to  the  female  of  the 
Lampyris  noctiluca,  Lin.,  which  emits  a 
very  vivid  phosphorescent  light.  The  lu- 
minous matter  occupies  the  inferior  part 
of  the  last  two  or  three  annuli,  which 
differ  in  colour  from  the  rest,  and  are 
usually  yellowish  or  whitish. 

Gluci'na,  1 from  yXvxv;,  sweet.  One 
Gldci'ne,  j of  the  primitive  earths,  first 
discovered  by  Yauquelin,  in  the  beryl  and 
emerald,  and  thus  named  because  it  forms 
sweetish  salts  with  the  acids. 

Glue,  Fr.  glu,  inspissated  animal  glu- 
ten. A tenacious  viscid  matter,  which  is 
much  employed  as  a cement  for  wood,  &c. 
It  is  made  from  parings  of  hides,  and 
other  offals,  by  boiling  them  in  water  to 
a jelly. 

Gluma'ceous,  glumose. 

Glume,  Lat.  gluma,  husk.  The  peculiar 
calyx  of  grasses  and  grass-like  plants  of  a 
chaffy  nature,  formed  of  little  concave 
leaflets  called  valves. 

Glu'ten,  Lat., from gelo,  to  congeal.  The 
most  nutritious  part  of  wheaten  flour.  It 
exists  also  in  most  other  kinds  of  grain,  but 
in)  smaller  quantity;  it  resembles  animal 
more  than  vegetable  substances,  as  it  con- 
tains nitrogen , besides  carbon , oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  It  is  a stiff  and  tenacious  solid, 
possessing  ductility  and  elasticity,  so  that 
it  can  be  spread  into  a thin  membranous 
sheet.  It  is  readily  procured  by  making 
wheaten  flour  into  a paste,  and  removing 
the  starch  and  saccharine  matter,  by 
washing  it  with  water.  It  may  be  re- 
solved, by  means  of  alcohol,  into  two 
principles,  gliadine  and  zymome ; some 
name  a third,  mucine. 

Glu'teus,  from  yXcuro;,  the  name  of 
some  muscles,  arteries,  &c.  of  the  buttocks 
Glut'ton.  In  zoology,  a name  common 
to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Gulo,  Storr., 
but  especially  applied  to  the  Urstu  guU, 
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Iiin.,  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
badger,  which  inhabits  the  coldest  re- 
gions of  the  north.  It  is  both  ferocious 
and  voracious. 

Gly'cerine,  from  yXvxv;,  sweet,  the 
sweet  principle  of  oils.  It  is  a transparent 
liquid,  without  colour  or  smell ; of  a sy- 
rupy consistence,  and  very  sweet  to  the 
taste.  Sp.  gr.  1’27. 

Glyc'onian,  ) A kind  of  verse  in  Greek 

Glyc'onic.  / and  Latin  poetry,  con- 
sisting of  three  feet,  a spondee,  a cho- 
riamb, and  a pyrrhic. 

Glycyr'rhiza,  the  Liquorice.  A genus 
of  perennial  plants.  Diadelphia — Decan- 
dria.  Name  from  yXvxv; , sweet,  and 
root.  Temperate  climates. 

Glyc  yr'rhizine,  the  saccharine  juice  of 
the  Liquorice. 

Glyph,  from  yXutpiy.  A term  in  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  for  any  canal  or  ca- 
vity. See  Diglyph  and  Triglyph. 

Glyp'tic  ( yXuQco ),  in  sculpture,  denotes 
the  art  of  carving  on  stone. 

Glyp'todon,  from  yXvtfu,  I carve,  and 
ehous,  a tooth.  An  extinct  gigantic  race 
of  quadrupeds,  of  the  family  of  armadillos. 

Glyp'totheca,  from  yX upland  d'gxri, 
a deposit.  A place  for  the  preservation  of 
sculptured  works. 

Gnapha'lium,  the  Everlasting,  or  Cud- 
weed. An  extensive  genus  of  plants. 
Syngenesia  — Polysuperflua.  Name  from 
yvxSaXov,  soft  down  or  wool,  in  allusion 
to  its  downy  surface.  The  Cotton- weed, 
Goldilocks,  &c.  are  species.  All  warm  and 
temperate  parts  of  the  world. 

Gnathid'ia,  from  yvetdo;,  a jaw.  In 
ornithology,  the  lateral  parts  of  the  lower 
jaw,  united  to  the  posterior  cranium,  and 
meeting  in  an  angle  in  front. 

Gneiss,  the  name  given  by  the  German 
mineralogists  to  a schistose,  primary  rock, 
fundamentally  the  same  as  granite,  but 
abounding  in  mica,  to  which  it  owes  its 
slaty  structure.  It  belongs  to  the  meta- 
morphic  group,  and  is  the  most  metalli- 
ferous of  all  the  rocks.  See  Granite. 

Gno'me,  yytuurg.  An  imaginary  being, 
supposed  by  the  cabalists  to  inhabit  the 
interior  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  whose 
care  mines,  quarries,  &e.were  committed. 

Gno'mic  Poets,  yvufMi,  sentence.  Greek 
poets,  whose  works  consist  of  short  pre- 
cepts and  reflections. 

Gno'mon,  yyupuev,  an  index.  1.  The 
style  of  a dial. 2.  A style  erected  per- 

pendicular to  the  horizon,  to  find  the  sun’s 

altitude  by. 3.  The  index  of  the  hour- 

circle  of  a globe. 4.  A geometrical 

figure,  formed  by  the  two  complements 
with  either  of  the  parallelograms  about 
the  diameter. 

Gnomon'ic  Projection.  The  represen- 
tation of  a hemisphere  on  a plane,  touch- 


ing it  at  the  vertex,  the  eye  being  at  the 
centre  of  the  sphere. 

Gnos'tics,  from  yvutrnxog,  knowledge. 
A name  given  to  an  old  sect  of  Christians, 
from  their  pretensions  to  be  more  enlight- 
ened than  others. 

Gnu,  a species  of  antelope,  common  in 
Southern  Africa.  It  is  a lively  and  ca- 
pricious animal. 

Gob'bing.  In  mining,  the  refuse  of  the 
coal  in  coal-mines. 

God'bold’s  Balsam,  a nostrum  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  simple  oxymel. 

God'frey’s  Cordial,  a quack  medicine 
made  by  infusing  sassafras,  seeds  of  carra- 
way,  coriander,  and  anise  in  water,  and 
adding  treacle  and  tincture  of  opium. 

God'frey’s  Smelling  Salts  are  pre- 
pared by  re-subliming  carbonate  of 
ammonia  with  potash  and  some  strong 
alcohol. 

Godow'n,  a name  used  in  the  East  In- 
dies for  a warehouse.  It  is  a corruption 
of  the  Malay  -word  jadong. 

Godroo'n  (French),  a kind  of  inverted 
fluting  or  beading. 

Goggles,  a clumsy  mechanical  contri- 
vance for  the  cure  of  squinting.  The 
goggles  are  two  cylindrical  tubes,  with 
thin  plates  of  ivory,  or  the  like,  placed 
on  the  ends,  perforated  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  light. 

Gog  and  Magog.  The  names  of  two 
warriors  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Applied 
also  to  the  pagan  nations:  also, the  name 
of  the  huge  warlike  figures  that  adorn  the 
Guildhall  of  London. 

Gold,  the  heaviest  metal  except  plati- 
num, sp.  gr.  193.  It  is  found  in  beds  of 
quartz,  sandstone,  &c.,  and  also  in  the 
beds  of  many  rivers,  particularly  in  Peru, 
in  minute  and  irregular  grains,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  gold-dust.  It 
is  soluble  in  aqua  regia  and  chlorine- 
water.  Alloyed  with  one-twelfth  of  copper 
it  forms  mmt-gold  (gold  of  coins),  and  with 
one-fourth  of  copper  it  forms  jeweller’s - 
gold.  In  malleability,  pure  gold  surpasses 
all  other  metals. 

Gold'beaters.  In  entomology , coleop- 
terous insects  remarkable  for  their  beau- 
tiful golden  green  and  cupreous  colours. 
They  form  the  genus  Cetoniaof  Fabricius. 

Gold'beaters’  Skin,  the  intestinunt 
rectum  of  an  ox,  which  goldbeaters  place 
between  the  leaves  of  the  metal  while 
they  beat  it,  whereby  the  membrane  is 
rendered  very  thin,  and  made  fit  to  be 
applied  to  cuts  and  small  wounds. 

Golden  Number.  In  chronology , a num- 
ber showing  what  year  of  the  metonic  or 
lunar  cycle  any  year  is.  It  is  the  re- 
mainder arising  from  the  division  of  the 
number  of  the  given  year  increased  by  1. 
When  it  happens  that  0 remains,  then 
19  is  the  golden  number, 
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Goldin  Rule.  In  arithmetic,  a name 
for  proportion,  or  the  rule  of  three. 

Goldfish,  an  elegant  fish,  the  Cyprinus 
auratus,  of  the  size  of  a pilchard,  and  thus 
named  from  its  golden  colour.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  China, but  is  now  kept  throughout 
Europe  in  ponds,  glass  globes,  and  other 
vessels,  by  way  of  ornament. 

Goldleaf,  or  Leafgold,  gold  beaten 
into  a thin  film  or  leaf,  varying  in  thick- 
ness and  fineness,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  intended.  The  metal 
is  first  beaten  on  a block  of  marble,  with 
hammers  of  polished  iron,  to  the  thinness 
of  paper;  it  is  then  cut  into  pieces  of  about 
an  inch  square,  placed  between  skins, 
and  beaten  thinner ; divided  again  into 
squares,  and  again  beaten  until  it  has 
acquired  the  necessary  degree  of  thinness. 
The  finished  leaves  are  put  up  into  books 
made  of  single  leaves  of  soft  paper,  rubbed 
over  with  a little  chalk,  to  prevent  adhe- 
sion, when  it  is  ready  for  the  gilder. 

Gold  Thread,  or  Spun  Gold,  is  a flat- 
tened silver  gilt  wire,  wrapped  or  laid 
over  a thread  of  yellow  silk,  by  twisting 
with  a wheel  and  iron  bobbins. 

Golf.  A game  with  a ball  and  clubs, 
almost  peculiar  to  Scotland. 

Goli'ah,  the  name  given  by  Lambert  to 
a genus  of  coleopterous  insects  remark- 
able for  their  size  and  beauty.  Some  of 
the  species  inhabit  Africa  and  the  East 
Indies,  and  others  the  tropical  parts  of 
America. 

Gom'arites.  In  ecclesiastical  history, 
the  Calvinistic  divines  of  the  Church  of 
Holland,  in  the  17th  century:  so  called 
after  Gomar  of  Leyden. 

Gompho'sis,  yo/Mpanris , from  yopttpo;, 
a nail.  A species  of  immoveable  connec- 
tion of  bones,  in  which  one  is  fixed  into 
another,  like  a nail  in  a board  ; e.  g.  the 
teeth  in  the  alveoli  of  the  jaws. 

Gomu'ti,  a species  of  palm,  Borassus  go- 
mutus,  growing  in  the  Indian  islands : 
called  also  ejoo.  It  is  remarkable  for  a 
product  which  it  yields  resembling  black 
horse  hair,  found  at  the  insertion  of  the 
branches  into  the  trunk,  in  a matted 
form.  It  is  manufactured  into  cordage. 

Gon'dola,  a large  barge,  curiously  or- 
namented, andnavigated  on  the  Venetian 
canals.  It  is  usually  rowed  by  two  men, 
hence  called  gondoliers. 

Gon'fanon,  ) In  heraldry,  the  banner 

Gon'falon.  ] of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  carried  in  the  pope’s  army. 

Gong-gong,  the  tam-tam  of  the  Chi- 
nese, a kind  of  cymbal  made  of  a copper 
alloy  (four  copper  and  one  tin). 

Goniom'etek,  from  yaivicc, an  angle,  and 
/xw^ov,  measure.  An  instrument  to  mea- 
sure angles,  especially  of  crystals.  The 
simplest  goniometer  consists  of  a gra- 
duated brass  semicircle  A A,  and  a pair  of 


proportional  compasses  BBBB,  move- 
able on  the  centre,  and  capable  of  being 
lengthened  or  shortened.  The  faces  of 
the  crystal  are  embraced  by  the  exterior 
legs  of  the  compasses,  and  the  value  of 


the  angle  comprised  between  them  may 
be  read  off  upon  the  semicircle  by  the  knife 
edge  of  the  leg  BCB.  Dr.  Wollaston’s 
reflecting  goniometer  is,  however,  much 
more  accurate  and  elegant  than  this,  but 
is  much  more  complex. 

Googings,  1 certain  clamps  of  iron 

Goodings,  j bolted  on  the  stern-post  of 
a ship,  whereon  to  hang  the  rudder. 

Goose'berries,  the  fruit  of  the  goose- 
berry-bush (q.  v.). 

Goose'berrt-bush,  a name  common  to 
the  Ribes  grossxdaria,  which  produces  the 
rough  gooseberry  ; and  the  Ribes  Uva- 
crispa,  which  produces  the  smooth  goose- 
berry. 

Goose-neck.  In  a ship,  a piece  of  iron 
fixed  on  one  end  of  the  tiller,  in  which 
the  lanniard  of  the  whip-staff  or  wheel- 
rope  comes,  for  steering  the  ship;  also  an 
iron  hook  on  the  inner  end  of  a boom. 

Goose-wings  ( of  a sail),  the  clues  or 
lower  corners  of  the  main  or  fore-sail, 
when  the  middle  part  is  furled.  A sail 
set  on  a boom  on  the  lee  side  of  a ship  is 
also  called  a goosewing. 

Gor'dian  Knot.  In  history,  was  a knot 
made  by  Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia,  in  the 
harness  of  his  chariot,  so  intricate  as  to 
baffle  every  effort  to  untie  it. 

Gor'dius,  the  hair-worm.  A genus  of 
annelides  of  the  abranchian  order.  The 
body  resembles  a thread ; and  the  hair- tail 
worm  (G.  aquaticus,  Lin.),  found  in  stag- 
nant marshes,  &c.,  is  several  inches  in 
length,  and  almost  as  fine  as  a hair. 

Gore.  1.  In  heraldry,  an  abatement 
consisting  of  two  arched  lines,  meeting  in 


an  acute  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  fess 

point:  it  denotes  a coward. 2.  A piece 

of  cloth  or  the  like  approaching  to  a tri- 
angle, but  having  the  oblique  angles 
rounded  off,  and  forming  or  intended  to 
form  a part. 

Gorge  (Fr.),  the  throat.  In  architec- 
ture, another  name  for  the  moulding 
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■termed  cyma-recta. — In  fortification,  the 
entrance  of  a bastion,  ravelin,  or  other 
outwork. 

Gorged.  In  heraldry,  bearing  of  a 
crown,  coronet,  &c.,  about  the  gorge  or 
neck. 

Gor'get,  Fr.  gorgette,  from  gorge.  1.  A 
piece  of  armour  for  defending  the  throat 

or  neck. 2.  An  instrument,  or  rather 

two  instruments,  used  in  the  operation  of 
lithotomy : the  cutting  gorget  is  a sort  of 
knife,  and  the  blunt  gorget  is  merely  a 
sort  of  large  directory  for  guiding  the  for- 
ceps in  the  operation. 

Gorgone'ia  (Gr.).  In  architecture,  carv- 
ingsofmasksimitatingtlie  Gorgon's  head. 

Gorgo'nia,  a genus  of  coralliferous 
polypi,  characterised  by  having  its  axis 
enveloped  by  a bark  so  penetrated  by  cal- 
careous granules  as  to  dry' upon  the  axis, 
and  retain  its  colours,  which  are  often 
very  vivid  and  beautiful.  The  species 
live  upon  living  animalcules. 

Gossamer,  from  gossypium.  A fine  filmy 
substance,  like  cobwebs,  floating  in  the 
air  in  calm  weather,  especially  in  autumn. 
It  is  frequently  seen  on  furze,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  a species  of 
spider. 

Gossyp'ium,  the  Cotton-plant ; a genus 
of  seven,  or  according  to  Will  denow, 
ten,  species.  Monadelpliia — Polyandria. 
Kame  gossypium  is  the  Latin  word  for 
cotton,  the  root  of  which  is  the  oriental 
name  goottn.  Some  of  the  species,  as  the 
American,  are  herbaceous,  others  are 
shrubby ; and  one  is  called  a tree,  but  it 
hardly  deserves  the  name,  except  that  it 
grows  upon  a single  stem.  It  is  a native 
of  India,  China,  Egypt,  and  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  See  Cotton. 

Goth'ic.  In  architecture,  this  term  is 
used  to  denote  the  pointed  style,  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Goths. 
Some,  however,  refer  the  origin  of  this 
style  to  India  and  Persia;  and  certainly 
there  are  instances  of  the  occurrence  of 
pointed  arches  in  very  ancient  Maliom- 
inedan  structures.  The  pointed  arch  was 
introduced  into  England  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gothic  style  as  a whole 
was  very  gradual ; and  accordingly  in- 
stances are  found  where  pointed  arches 
are  mixed  in  the  same  building  with  those 
of  the  Saxon  and  Norman.  The  true  com- 
mencement of  the  English  Gothic  is  re- 
ferred to  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

Gouge  (Fr.),  a round  hollow  chisel,  used 
to  cut  holes,  channels,  or  grooves,  in  wood 
or  stone. 

Gou'lard’s  Cerate,  the  compound  ce- 
rate of  lead. 

Gou'lard’s  Extract,  a saturated  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead. 

Gout,  Fr.  goute.  A disease  Characterised 
by  pain  in  the  joints,  especially  of  the 


feet  and  hands,  and,  more  particularly 
still,  of  the  great  toe. 

Gouty  Concretions,  called  also  chalk- 
stones  from  their  appearance,  are  com- 
posed of  uric  acid  combined  with  am- 
monia. 

Gowland’s  Lotion,  an  extract  of  bitter 
almonds,  with  admixture  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  sugar,  and  alcohol. 

Gov'ernment.  In  politics,  (1.)  The  body 
of  the  laws  of  a state,  whether  monarchi- 
cal, aristocratical,  or  democratic.  (2.)  The 
body  of  men  ■who  conduct  the  executive  in 
any  country. 

Gov'ernor.  In  mechanics,  a contrivance 
connected  with  some  machines  for  regu- 
lating their  motion.  It  consists  of  an 


upright  spindle,  set  in  motion  by  the  ma 
chine.  The  two  balls,  suspended  by  rods, 
partake  of  the  motion,  and  fly  out  by 
means  of  the  centrifugal  force,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  motion  is  rapid.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  upper  portion  of  the  contriv- 
ance is  elevated  or  depressed  by  every 
change  in  the  speed  of  the  engine ; and  in 
the  steam-engine  this  motion  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  throttle-valve  by  means  of  a 
lever,  and  thus  regulates  the  supply  of 
steam  to  the  cylinders.  Thus,  if  the  engine 
is  going  too  fast,  the  governor  shuts  the 
throttle-valve  in  part,  and  if  too  slow,  it 
falls  down  and  allows  more  steam  to  pass. 

Gov'ernor-general  oe  India.  He  ex- 
ercises some  of  the  most  important  rights 
of  sovereignty,  as  declaring  war,  making 
peace,  framing  treaties,  and  to  a certain, 
extent,  making  laws. 

Grace.  1.  In  music,  consists  in  giving 
due  place  to  the  decorative  additions,  and 
that  easy , smooth,  and  natural  expression 
of  the  passages  which  best  conveys  the 

beauties  of  the  composition. 2.  In  the 

fine  arts,  equality  arising  from  elegance 

of  form  and  attitude  combined. 3.  At 

meals,  the  saying  of  a grace  is  a Jewish 
practice,  and  was  sanctioned  also  by  Jesus 
Christ. i.  Days  of  grace.  In  commerce, 
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are  certain  days  allowed  by  merchants  to 
the  time  set  for  the  presentment  of  a bill. 

Gra'ces,  Lat.  gratia.  In  mythology,  the 
three  sister  goddesses,  Euphrosyne,  Ag- 
laia,  and  Thalia;  attendants  on  Venus. — 
In  music,  ornamental  notes  attached  to 
the  principal  ones,  as  appogiaturas. 

Grada'tion,  Lat.  gradus,  a step.  In 
painting,  the  blending  of  tints. — In  music, 
a diatonic  succession  of  chords. 

Grad'atory,  Lat.  gradus.  In  mammal- 
ogy, applied  to  the  extremities  of  a qua- 
druped which  are  equal,  or  nearly  so,  and 
adapted  for  progression  on  land.— In  orni- 
thology, the  pedes  gradiarii  are  those  in 
which  the  whole  tibia  is  covered  with 
feathers. 

Gra'dient,  a term  indicative  of  the 
proportional  ascent  or  descent  of  the  se- 
veral planes  upon  a railway.  Thus  an 
inclined  plane  4 miles  long,  with  a total 
fall  of  36  feet,  is  described  as  having  a 
gradient  of  9 feet  per  mile.  The  term  is 
also  used  to  designate  an  inclined  plane 
having  a small  inclination. 

Grad'uate,  a scholar  who  has  taken  his 
degrees  in  a university. 

Grad'uated.  In  ornithology , when  the 
quill  feathers  of  the  tail  regularly  increase 
in  length. 

Gr adua'tion.  In  astronomy,  the  division 
of  circular  arcs  into  degrees,  minutes,  &c. 

Grade a'tor.  1.  An  instrument  for  di- 
viding any  line,  right  or  curved,  into 

equal  parts. 2.  An  apparatus  invented 

in  Germany  for  quickening  the  acid  fer- 
mentation in  the  process  of  vinegar  mak- 
ing. It  is  an  oak  tub  about  6 feet  high, 
and  3 feet  wide 
at  bottom,  and 
furnished  with 
a perforated 
inner  cover, 
through  which 
the  vinous  li- 
quor descends 
in  drops  into 
the  interior, 
which  is  fill- 
ed with  chips 
of  beechwood, 
over  which  the 
liquor  becomes  diffused  before  it  finally 
descends  to  the  bottom  to  be  run  off.  By  This 
means  a vastly  large  surface  of  the  liquor 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  process  of  vinegar  making  much 
facilitated. 

Graft'ing.  In  horticulture , the  process 
of  inserting  a shoot  or  scion  of  one  tree 
into  the  bark  of  another,  called  the  stock, 
so  as  to  make  it  yield  fruit  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  of  the  tree  from  which 
the  graft  was  taken.  By  this  means  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruits,  pears,  apples,  &c., 
are  multiplied. 

Grain,  Lat.  granum.  A term  denoting, 


1.  All  seeds  of  grasses,  but  especially  re- 
stricted to  corn,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley. 

oats,  &c. 2.  A weight,  the  24  th  part  of 

a pennyweight  troy. 3.  The  term  grain 

is  used  in  describing  the  grain-like  appear- 
ance of  the  surface  of  solids,  as  stones, 
metals,  &c.,and  also  the  fibrous  texture 
of  wood,  &c.  Hence  close-grained,  cross- 

grained,  &c. 1.  Grains  is  a name  for 

the  husks  of  malt  after  brewing,  or  of  any 

grain  after  distillation. 5.  Grains  of 

Paradise  (the  amomum  grana  Paradisi), 
a species  of  Mellagatta  pepper,  imported 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Grain'er,  the  lixivium  obtained  by  in- 
fusing pigeon’s  dung  in  water,  used  for 
giving  flexibility  to  skins  in  the  process 
of  tanning. 

Grallato'ri^,  1 The  waders.  An  order 

GralT/E,  Lin.  j of  aquatic  birds, known 
by  the  nudity  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
legs,  and  most  generally  by  the  height  of 
their  tarsi ; two  circumstances  which  en- 
able them  to  enter  the  water  to  a certain 
depth  without  wetting  their  feathers,  to 
wade  through  it,  and  seize  fish  by  means 
of  their  neck  and  bill,  the  length  of  which 
is  usually  proportioned  to  that  of  their 
legs.  The  ostrich,  cassowary,  bustard, 
heron,  stork,  wood-pelican,  spoonbill, 
water-hen,  and  jacana  are  examples. 
Epithet  grallic. 

Gra'men,  the  Latin  word  for  grass.  The 
gramina  form  the  fourth  order  in  Lin- 
nteus’s  system,  and  comprehend  nearly  a 
twentieth  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Graminivorous, from  gramen  and  voro, 
to  devour.  An  epithet  applied  to  animals 
which  subsist  wholly  on  vegetable  food, 
to  distinguish  them  from  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, which  subsist  on  flesh. 

Gram'mar,  yootu.u.o!.Tiy-’r,  ’riyjtr,,  from 
a letter.  A system  of  general 
principles  and  particular  rules  for  speak- 
ing or  writing  a language.  Also  a book, 
containing  these  principles  and  rules. 

Gramma'rians,  a term  used  by  the 
classic  ancients,  to  distinguish  those  who 
were  learned  in  any  art  or  faculty. 

Gramme',  a Trench  weight,  equal  to 
15’444  grains  troy. 

Grampus,  Fr.  grampoisc,  a contraction 
of  grand-poisson,  a fish.  The  Dclphinus 
orca,  Lin.,  which  grows  to  the  length  of 
25  feet,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  voracity. 

Grand,  Fr.  In  fine  arts,  applied  to  the 
highest  degree  of  majesty  and  dignity  in 
a work  of  art. 

Grande'e,  Span,  grande.  The  highest 
title  of  Spanish  nobility. 

Grand  Jdry.  In  law,  the  jury  which 
finds  bills  of  indictment  against  offenders. 
These,  when  a true  hill  is  found, are  after- 
wards tried  before  a petty  jury. 

Grand  Seignor.  The  title  of  the 
Turkish  sultan. 
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Grange,  Lat.  granium.  In  law,  a farm 
having  the  necessary  barns,  stables,  and 
other  house  accommodation. 

Gran'ite,  Fr.  granit  or  granite.  A pri- 
mary rock,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz, 
and  "mica,  each  crystallised  and  cohering, 
but  without  any  base  or  cement.  Thus 
named  from  its  granular  appearance.  The 
colours  of  the  felspar  are  white,  red,  grey, 
and  green.  The  quartz  is  light  grey,  and 
the  mica  dark.  Granite  is  a plutonic  or 
igneous  rock,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the 
stratified  rocks. 

GranTtel,  1 In  mineralogy,  a name 

Gran'itell.  j given  by  Kirwan  to  a 
binary  aggregate  of  any  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing minerals:  felspar,  mica,  shorl, 
quartz,  garnet,  steatite,  hornblende,  jade. 

Grasit'ic,  composed  of  grains  or  crys- 
tals united  without  cement,  as  in  granite 
and  some  sandstones.  A granitic  aggre- 
gate is  a granular  compound,  consisting  of 
two,  three,  or  four  simple  minerals,  among 
which  only  one  of  the  essential  ingredients 
of  granite  is  present. 

Gran'itine,  a granitic  aggregate  of 
three  mineral  constituents,  one  or  more 
of  which  differ  from  those  which  compose 
granite. 

Gran'itite,  1 Prismatoidal  garnet,  the 

Gren'.-tite.  ) staurotide  of  Haiiy.  A 
reddish-brown  mineral,  occurring  in  pri- 
mitive rocks.  Its  form  and  infusibility 
distinguish  it  from  the  garnet. 

Graniv'orous.  Animals  which  feed  on 
grain. 

Grant.  In  law,  a gift  in  writing,  of 
such  a thing  as  cannot  be  passed  orally. 
The  person  to  whom  the  grant  is  made  is 
called  the  grantee,  and  he  by  whom  it  is 
made  is  the  grantor. 

Gran'clar.  In  mineralogy , an  epithet 
for  minerals  composed  of  crystalline 
grains,  irregularly  but  intimately  joined 
together  without  any  agglutinating  ce- 
ment, as  in  granite  and  granular  lime- 
stone. 

Gran'ueated.  1.  Having  a structure 

resembling  grains. 2.  Formed  into 

small  grains,  as  granulated  tin. 3.  Bead- 

ed ; having  small  roundish  elevations 
placed  in  rows.  Applied  to  roots  of  plants. 

Gran  cla'tion.  1.  In  chemistry,  &c.  the 
method  of  dividing  metallic  substances 
into  grains  or  small  particles,  to  facilitate 
their  combination  with  other  substances, 
Ac.  Thus  tin,  &c.  is  granulated  by  dropping 
it,  while  in  a melted  state,  into  water: 

hence  called  also  dropped  tin. 2.  In 

surgery,  the  little  grain-like  fleshy  bodies 
which  form  on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers  and 
suppurating  wounds,  and  serve  both  for 
filling  up  cavities,  and  bringing  nearer 
together  and  uniting  their  sides,  are  called 
granulations. 

Grafe'bhot,  a quantity  of  small  shot 
confined  in  a bag,  forming  a sort  of 


cylinder,  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  ball  adapted  to  the  piece  of  ord- 
nance from  which  the  bag  is  to  be  fired. 

Graph'ic  Granite,  a variety  of  granite 
composed  of  felspar  and  quartz,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce  an  imperfect  laminar 
structure.  When  cut  at  right  angles  to 
the  alternations  of  the  constituent  mine- 
rals, broken  lines,  like  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, present  themselves : whence  its 
name,  from  to  write. 

Graph'ite,  from  y^ctcpa,  to  write.  A sub- 
stance better  known  by  the  names  of  black 
lead  and  plumbago.  It  is  a carburet  of  iron 
(carbon  92,  iron  8,)  of  a steel-gray  colour, 
or  nearly  iron-black.  Sp.  gr.  about  2. 

Graphom'eter,  from  y^occpai,  to  describe, 
and  /jciTQOv,  measure.  A mathematical 
instrument  called  also  a.  semi-circle.  Its  use 
is  to  observe  any  angle,  whose  vertex  is  at 
the  centre  of  the  instrument  in  any  plane, 
and  to  find  how  many  degrees  it  contains. 

Grap'nel,  1 a small  anchor,  fitted  with 

Grap'ling,  f four  or  five  flukes  or 
claws,  used  to  hold  boats  or  small  vessels. 
A grappling-iron  used  to  seize  and  hold 
one  vessel  to  another  in  an  engagement, 
and  particularly  requisite  in  fire-ships, 
is  called  a fire-grappling . 

Grau'wacke,  1 The  name  given  to  a 

Gray'wacke,  > group  of  rocks  forming 

Grey'wacke,  j the  lowest  members  of 
the  secondary  strata,  from  Germ,  grau, 
grey,  and  wacke  (q.v.).  Grauwacke  is  a 
coarse  slaty  rock,  containing  granular 
fragments  of  otherrocks.  When  these  are 
very  minute,  the  grauwacke  passes  into 
common  slate  ; when  they  are  numerous, 
and  somewhat  larger,  it  becomes  sand- 
stone or  gritstone ; when  they  are  large, 
and  rounded,  it  may  be  called  ancient 
conglomerate : old  redstone  is  a grau- 
wacke coloured  by  accidental  admixture 
of  oxide  of  iron.  The  grauwacke  system 
of  rocks  is  highly  metalliferous. 

Gra'vel,  IPr.gravelle,  gravier.  1.  In  ge- 
ology, &c.  a mass  of  sn>*ll  water-worn 
stones,  larger  than  particles  of  sand,  but 

often  intermixed  with  them. 2.  In 

medicine,  small  calculous  concretions 
found  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

Gra'ver,  or  Burin,  a tool  used  in  en- 
graving. 

Gravim'eter,  a name  given  by  Guyton 
to  an  instrument  for  measuring  specific 
gravities.  He  adopts  this  name  in  pre- 
ference to  hydrometer  and  areometer,  be- 
cause these  terms  are  grounded  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  liquid  is  always  the 
thing  weighed. 

Graving.  In  nautical  language,  see 
Breaming  and  Dock. 

Gravita'tion.  The  name  given  in  phy- 
sics to  the  action  w'hich  one  body  exer- 
cises on  another  by  the  power  of  gravity. 
See  Attraction. 
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Grav'ity.  A term  used  in  physics  to  de- 
note the  cause  by  which  all  bodies  move 
towards  each  other,  unless  prevented  by 
some  other  force  ; and  which  operates  di- 
rectly as  the  mass,  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.  "Weight  is  the 
measure  of  gravity.  Specific  gravity  of  a 
body  is  the  ratio  of  its  weight  to  that  of 
an  equal  volume  of  water  assumed  as  a 
standard. 

Grazioso  (It.),  in  music,  signifies  ele- 
gantly and  gracefully. 

Grease.  In  farriery , an  inflammation 
and  swelling  of  the  heels  of  a horse,  with 
secretion  of  an  oily  matter. 

Greave,  Ft.  grive.  A piece  of  armour 
defending  the  shins. 

Greaves,  1 The  sediment  of  melted 

Graves.  } tallow. 

Greek  Fire,  a formidable  combustible 
composition,  employed  by  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  Greeks  of  the  middle  ages 
against  the  Mahometans.  Its  composition 
was  kept  a secret,  and  is  not  now  cer- 
tainly known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a compound  of  asphaltum,  sulphur, 
and  nitre. 

Greek  Church.  It  comprises  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Christian  population  of  Russia, 
Greece,  Moldavia,  and  "Wallachia,  all  ac- 
knowledging the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople as  their  head. 

Greek  Orders.  In  architecture,  these 
are  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  two  Latin  orders, 
the  Tuscan  and  Composite. 

Green-cloth,  a court  of  justice,  held  in 
the  counting-house  of  the  Queen’s  house- 
hold, composed  of  the  lord  steward  and  the 
officers  under  him.  It  has  jurisdiction  of 
the  court-royal,  which  extends  every 
way  200  yards  from  the  gate  of  the  palace. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  green  cloth 
spread  over  the  board  at  which  it  is  held. 

Green-earth,  a variety  of  talc  of  a 
pleasant  green  colour,  which  occurs  in 
vesicular  cavities  in  amygdaloid,  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  It  is  the  mountain 
green  of  artists  in  water  colours,  and  when 
ground  with  oil,  is  employed  as  a paint. 

Green  Paints  or  Pigments.  These  are 
prepared  by  admixture  of  blues  and  yel- 
lows. Brunswick  green  is  a mixture  of 
carbonate  of  copper  with  chalk,  lime,  &c. 
Frise green  is  an  ammono-sulphate  of  cop- 
per. Mittis  green  is  an  arseniate  of  copper. 
Mountain  green  is  a hydrated  carbonate 
of  copper.  Sap  green  is  the  inspissated 
uice  of  buckthorn  berries.  Scheele’s  green 
is  arsenite  of  copper.  Verona  green  is  a 
variety  of  green  earth. 

Green  Room.  In  theatres,  the  actors’ 
retiring  room,  so  called  from  being  painted 
or  decorated  in  green. 

Green  Vitriol,  crystallised  sulphate  of 
Iron  ; the  crystals  of  which  are  green. 

Grego'kian  Telescope,  the  first  and 


most  common  form  of  reflecting  telescope, 
invented  by  Professor  James  Gregory. 

Grego'kian  Year,  the  Julian  year  cor 
rected  by  the  abatement  of  three  bissex- 
tiles every  400  years,  as  allowance  for  the 
11  minutes  which  the  Julian  year  exceeds 
the  solar  year.  This  reformation  was  ef- 
fected by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  a.d.  1582, 
when  10  days  were  taken  out  of  October 
to  make  the  equinox  fall  on  the  21st  of 
March,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  ge- 
neral Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325.  The  Gre- 
gorian year  still  requires  correction  to  the 
extent  of  80  minutes  every  400  years. 

Grena'de.  In  war,  a small  bomb  or 
shell  of  metal  about  2j  inches  diameter, 
filled  with  fine  powder,  and  furnished 
with  a fusee,  which  being  lighted,  the 
shell  is  thrown  by  the  hand  among  the 
enemy : hence  called  most  commonly  hand- 
grenade,  hence  grenadier. 

Grey'weathers.  In  geology,  large 
boulders  of  siliceous  sandstone,  found  in 
various  localities. 

Grif'fin,  ( Lat.  gryps,  gryphus.  An 

Grif'fon,  (imaginary  animal,  said  to 
have  been  generated  between  an  eagle 
and  a lion.  It  is  represented  on  ancient 
medals  with  four  legs,  wings,  and  a beak, 
and  is  still  borne  in  coat-armour. 

Gril'lage,  a term  applied  to  the  sleepers 
and  cross-beams  supporting  a platform, 
upon  which  some  erections  are  carried 
up,  as  piers,  in  marshy  soils,  whereby  an 
equal  bearing  is  given  to  the  foundation. 

Gripe.  In  nautical  langxiage,  1.  The 
piece  of  timber  called  otherwise  the  fore- 
foot, faced  against  the  lower  piece  of  the 
stern  from  the  foremost  end  of  the  keel, 
and  joining  with  the  knee  of  the  head:' 
•used  to  defend  the  lower  part  from  in- 
jury.  2.  The  compass  of  a ship’s  stern 

under  water. 3.  To  gripe  is  to  run  to 

windward. 4.  Gripes  are  an  assemblage 

of  dead-eyes,  ropes,  and  hooks, fastened  "to 
ringbolts  in  the  deck  to  secure  the  boats. 

Grit  or  Gritstone,  a coarse  siliceous 
sandstone,  sometimes  called  mill-stone 
grit,  from  tbe  circumstance  of  some  quar- 
ries of  it  being  worked  for  mill-stones. 
It  affords  also  good  building  stones. 

Groat,  a silver  coin  struck  in  the  reipi 
of  Edward  III.,  and  so  named  from  its 
being  four  times  greater  than  the  silver 
penny,  the  only  silver  coin  previously  in 
use.  The  term  means  money  in  amount 
equal  to  id. 

Groats,  decorticated  oats. 

Grog,  some  spirituous  liquor,  as  rum  or 
whisky,  diluted  with  water. 

Groin.  1.  In  architecture  (see  Groined 

Arch). 2.  In  engineering,  a framework. 

usually  of  wood,  constructed  across  a 
beach  between  high  and  low  water-mark, 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  shingle 
already  accumulated,  or  to  obtain  more 
from  the  sea. 
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Groined  Arch,  an  arch  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  two  semi-cylinders  or 
arches:  the  point  of  juncture  is  called  a 
groin.  It  is  the  most  stable  of  all  the 
arches. 

Groined  Ceiling,  a ceiling  formed  of 
three  or  more  curved  surfaces,  so  that 
every  two  may  form  a groin,  and  all  the 
groins  terminating  at  one  extremity  in  a 
common  point. 

Grom'mbt,  a ring  or  small  wreath 
formed  by  laying  a strand  of  a rope  three 
or  four  times  round,  used  to  fasten  the 
upper  edge  of  a sail  to  its  stay. 

Gronin'genists.  In  ecclesiastical  history, 
a subdivision  of  Anabaptists. 

Groove.  In  architecture,  a sunken  rec- 
tangular channel. 

Gros,  a French  weight  of  59 '07  troy 
grains. 

Gross.  1.  The  number  of  12  dozen. 

2.  Gross-weight  is  the  whole  weight  of 
goods,  with  the  packing  bags,  boxes,  &c., 
for  which  allowance  of  tare  and  tret  is 
made. 3.  In  gross  is  a law  term,  signi- 

fying absolute  or  independent.  Thus  an 
advowson  in  gross  is  one  separate  from  the 
manor. 

Gross'eeak,  a bird,  the  Loxia  emicleator, 
Xin.  ( see  Cortthes),  which  closely  re- 
sembles the  crossbill  in  its  habits.  It  is 
found  in  the  north  of  both  continents,  and 
takes  its  name  from  its  peculiar  beak.  In 
North  America  it  is  called  popularly  the 
Virginia  nightingale. 

Gros'sdlare,  an  asparagus-green  variety 
of  dodecahedral  garnet  found  in  Siberia, 
embedded  in  a pale  greenish  claystone 
along  with  Vesuvian. 

Grotto,  Fr.  grolte ; an  artificial  cavern 
or  cave.  The  term  is  sometimes  also  used 
for  a natural  cave  of  small  size. 

Ground.  1.  In  painting,  the  surface 
upon  which  the  figures  and  other  objects 
are  represented,  and  which  retains  the 
original  colour. 2.  In  etching,  the  com- 

position spread  upon  the  surface  of  the 
plate  to  be  etched,  to  prevent  the  acid 
from  attacking  any  parts,  except  where 
the  ground  is  opened  by  the  etching- 
needle. 

Ground-joints.  In  carpentry,  joints 
supporting  the  floor  immediately  above 
the  ground. 

. Grounds,  a name  given  by  joiners  to 
narrow  pieces  of  wood  built  into  the  foun- 
dations of  walls,  at  the  surbases  of  rooms, 
to  secure  architraves  and  support  the 
walls  aver  apertures. 

Gro'undsill,  the  lowest  horizontal  tim- 
ber of  a wall. 

Ground  Tackle.  In  nautical  language, 
a general  name  for  all  ropes  and  furniture 
belonging  to  anchors. 

Group.  1.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  is 
an  assemblage  of  figures  of  men,  beasts, 
fruits,  or  the  like,  which  have  some  ap- 


parent relation  to  each  other. 2.  In 

music,  one  of  the  diminutions  of  long 
notes,  which  in  working  form  a sort  of 
group,  knot,  or  bush. 

Grouped  Columns,  are  when  three, 
four,  or  more  columns  are  put  together 
on  the  same  pedestal : when  two  are 
placed  together,  they  are  coupled. 

Grou'ping.  In  painting  and  sculpture , 
the  art  of  composing  or  combining  the 
objects  of  a picture  or  piece  of  sculpture. 

Grout,  a mortar  used  in  brick  and  stone 
work,  called  also  grouting.  It  is  composed 
of  quick  lime  and  fine  sand,  and  is  em- 
ployed so  thin  as  to  be  poured  into  the 
upper  beds  and  internal  joints  of  the  work. 

Growing.  In  nautical  language,  implies 
the  direction  of  the  cable  from  the  ship 
towards  the  anchors. 

Gruina'les,  from  grus,  a crane.  A na- 
tural order  of  plants,  of  which  the  gera- 
nium or  crane’s-bill  is  the  type. 

Grus,  the  crane.  A genus  of  birds. 
Order  Grallatoriee ; family  Cultrirostres. 
The  cranes  are  distinguished  from  the 
herons  and  storks  by  their  straight  but 
slightly  cleft  beak.  The  trumpeters  of 
South  America  and  the  crowned  cranes 
of  Africa  belong  to  the  genus. 

Gryllo-Talpa,  the  mole-cricket  ( Gryl - 
his  vulgaris,  Lin.),  separated  from  the 
genus  Gryllus,  Lin.,  by  Latreille.  This 
insect  is  very  well  known  to  gardeners, 
&c.,  for  the  mischief  it  effects  upon  the 
roots  of  plants. 

Gryl'lus.  The  name  given  by  Lin- 
nseus  to  an  extensive  genus  of  saltatorian 
orthoptera,  comprising  the  various  in- 
sects commonly  termed  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  katy-dids,  &c.,  but  now  vari- 
ously subdivided 

Guai'ac,  a resin  which  exudes  from  the 
trunk  of  the  Guaiacum  officinale,  a tree 
common  in  the  West  India  islands  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

Guai'acum,  a genus  of  trees  of  two  spe- 
cies. Decandria  — Monogynia.  Name 
from  Span.  Guayaco,  which  is  formed 
from  the  Indian  Hoaxacum.  This  genus 
affords  the  resinous  substance  called 
guaiac,  and  the  wood  called  lignum  vita;.. 
Jamaica,  Hayti,  New  Spain,  &c. 

Gua'no,  a substance  found  upon  the 
coasts  of  Peru,  in  the  islands  of  Chincni, 
&c.,  forming  deposits  of  50  or  60  feet 
thick,  and  of  considerable  extent.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  accumulations  of  the  excre- 
ments of  innumerable  flocks  of  birds,  es- 
pecially herons,  and  is  found  an  excellent 
manure  for  Indian  corn,  &c. 

Guar'dant.  In  heraldry,  having  the 
face  turned  towards  the  spectator. 

Guar'dian.  In  law,  one  appointed  by 
will  or  otherwise  to  take  charge  of  the 
estate  and  education  of  a minor,  or  other 
person  not  of  sufficient  discretion  to  ma- 
nage his  own  concerns,  and  who  is  called 
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the  ward.  In  ecclesiastics,  guardian  of  spi- 
ritualities.— The  trustee  of  the  spiritual 
administration  of  a see  during  a vacancy. 
Guardian  of  the  temporalities,  the  trustee 
of  the  goods  and  profits  of  the  same. 

Gud'geon.  1.  In  mechanics,  the  extre- 
mity of  a horizontal  shaft  or  axle  when 

it  turns  in  a collar. 2.  In  ichthyology, 

a small  fish. 3.  Gudgeons  in  a ship,  are 

the  eyes  driven  into  the  stern-post  to 
hang  the  rudder  on. 

Gcebb.es,  infidels.  The  sectaries  of  the 
Persian  religion  who  worship  fire. 

Guelf,  order  of.  An  Hanoverian  order 
of  knighthood. 

Guelfs  and  Ghib'elline3.  In  Italian 
history,  two  political  parties  in  the  middle 
ages,  whose  feuds  long  distracted  Italy. 

Guerilla,  Span,  little  war.  The  plan 
of  harassing  the  French  armies  by  the 
constant  attacks  of  independent  bands. 

Guide.  In  music,  the  leading  part  in  a 
canon  or  fugue. 

Guild,  Sax.  geld,  gield,  gild  or  gyld.  A 
society  or  company  associated  for  some 
purpose,  particularly  for  carrying  on 
commerce.  The  merchant- guilds  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors  answer  to  our  modern 
corporations.  They  were  licensed  by  the 
king  and  governed  by  their  own  laws. 

Guild-hall,  the  great  court  of  judica- 
ture in  London. 

Guilloche  (Fr).  In  architecture,  an 
ornament  composed  of  continuous  curved 
fillets. 

Guillotine',  a machine  for  beheading, 
introduced  into  France  during  the  Revo- 
lution.  It  is  similar  to  the  maiden,  for- 
merly used  in  Scotland,  and  the  mannara, 
used  in  Italy  for  beheading  criminals  of 
noble  birth.  It  was  proposed  (not  in- 
vented) by  Guillotin  to  the  French  Con- 
vention, as  being  a less  barbarous  mode 
of  decapitation  than  the  axe  previously 
used  : hence  the  name. 

Guin'ea,  an  English  gold  coin  first 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
current  till  lately  for  11.  Is.  It  took  its 
name  from  being  made  of  the  gold 
brought  from  Guinea  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

Guin'ea-worm,  the  Filaria  medinensis, 
Gm.,  which  is  very  common  in  hot  coun- 
tries, and  often  insinuates  itself  under  the 
skin  of  man,  causing  intense  pain.  It  is 
often  of  great  length,  but  is  seldom 
thicker  than  the  barrel  of  a pigeon’s 
quill. 

Guitar',  Span,  guitarra.  A musical 
stringed  instrument  larger  than  a violin, 
and  played  with  the  fingers. 

Gules.  In  heraldry,  a corruption  of 
the  French  word  gucules,  which  in  this 
sense  means  red.  It  is  marked  in  en- 
graving by  vertical  straight  lines. 

Gullies,  a term  sometimes  applied  to 
iron  tram-plates  or  rails. 


Gc'lo.  In  zoology,  the  generic  name  of 
the  gluttons,  placed  by  Tinnitus  among 
the  bears.  The  ferrets  of  South  America 
and  the  Wolverine  of  North  America  are 
placed  along  with  the  common  glutton 
{XJrso gulo ,IAn.)  by  Cuvier. as  are  also  the 
grison  and  taira. 

Gum,  Lat.  gummi.  The  mucilage  of 
vegetables,  usually  transparent  when  dry, 
tasteless  and  adhesive  ; soluble  in  water, 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  oil ; coagu- 
lates by  the  action  of  weak  acids,  and  in 
watery  solution  capable  of  acid  fermenta- 
tion. The  common  gums  are  those  of 
the  plum,  the  peach,  and  cherry  trees. 
Gum-arabic  flows  from  the  acacia  of 
Egypt,  Arabia,  &c.  Gum-renegal  is  a va- 
riety of  gum-arabic.  Gum-tragncanth  or 
adragant  is  produced  by  a species  of  as- 
tragalus common  in  oriental  countries. 
The  name  gum  was  formerly  applied  in- 
differently to  all  concrete  vegetable 
juices,  hence  the  names  gum-copal,  gum- 
sandarach,  and  other  gums  designated  ge- 
nerally by  the  name  of  gum-resins. 
Caoutchouc  also  has  been  named  gum- 
elastic  and  elastic  gum. 

Gum'-resix,  a vegetable  juice  consist- 
ing of  gum  and  resin  combined.  Gum- 
resins  rarely  flow  spontaneously  from 
plants,  but  are  mostly  extracted  by  inci- 
sion. They  are  mostly  opaque  and 
brittle,  and  partly  soluble  in  water,  and 
partly  in  alcohol.  The  principal  gum- 
resins  are  aloes,  gum-ammoniac,  assafoe- 
tida,  bdellium,  euphorbium,  galbanum, 
gamboge,  guaiac,  myrrh,  olibanum,  opo- 
ponax,  sarcocolla,  scammony,and  styrax. 

Gun'boat,  a boat  or  small  vessel  fitted 
to  carry  one  or  two  guns  at  the  bow. 

Gun'-metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 

Gun'ner,  the  first  of  the  three  warrant 
officers  in  a king’s  ship.  He  has  charge 
of  the  ordnance  and  ammunition. 

Gun'nert,  a military  art  denoting  the 
management  of  guns  and  mortars. 

Gun'nt,  Bengalese,  gCni.  A strong  coarse 
sackcloth  made  in  Bengal  from  the  fibre  of 
two  species  of  plants.  Also  a weight : of 
cinnamon,  84  lbs. ; of  saltpetre,  140  lbs. 

Gunpowder,  is  a mixture  of  nitre,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal. 

Gunpowder-plot.  The  celebrated  con- 
spiracy of  certain  disappointed  Roman 
Catholics  to  blow  up  king  James  I.  and 
parliament  by  gunpowder,  detected  on 
the  4th  Nov.  1605. 

Gun'- room,  an  apartment  in  a ship  oc- 
cupied by  the  gunner,  &c.  as  a mess- 
room. 

Gunter’s  Chain,  the  chain  in  common 
use  for  measuring  land,  so  called  from 
E.  Gunter,  its  inventor.  The  length  is  66 
feet,  divided  into  100  links  of  7'92  inches 
each,  so  that  1000  square  chains  make  an 
acre. 

Gun'ter’s  Line,  a logarithmic  line. 
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usually  graduated  upon  scales,  sectors, 
&c.,  also  called  the  line  of  numbers,  and 
line  of  lines. 

Gtjnter’s  Quadrant,  an  instrument 
used  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  sun’s 
azimuth,  &c.  It  is  a sort  of  stereogra- 
phic  projection  on  the  plane  of  the  equi- 
noctial, the  eye  being  supposed  one  of 
the  poles,  so  that  the  tropic,  ecliptic,  and 
horizon,  form  the  arcs  of  circles. 

Gunter’s  Scale,  a large  plane  scale 
having  various  lines  upon  it,  both  logar- 
ithmic and  natural,  relating  to  trigono- 
metry, navigation,  &c.  It  is  chiefly  used  by 
seamen,  and  called  by  them  the  Gunter. 

Gun'wale,  the  uppermost  wale  of  a 
ship,  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches 
on  either  side  of  the  ship  from  the  half- 
deck to  the  forecastle,  being  the  upper- 
most bevel  which  finishes  the  upper  works 
of  the  hull. 

Gur'rt,  a native  fortification  in  India, 
generally  consisting  of  a wall  flanked 
with  towers. 

Gus'to  Gran'do.  In  painting,  an  Italian 
phrase  equivalent  to  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
French,  and  the  great  style  of  the  English. 

Gut'ta  (Lat.),  a drop.  The  gutta  rosa- 
cea is  a red  or  pimpled  face.  The  gutta 
serena  is  a disease  of  the  eyes,  otherwise 
called  Amaurosis  (q.  v.).  The  drops  of  a 
Doric  frieze  are  called  guttce. 

Gutter-ledger,  a cross  bar  laid  along 
the  middle  of  a large  hatchway,  to  sup- 
port the  covers. 

Gut,  Sp.  guia,  a guide.  A rope  used 
to  keep  a heavy  body  steady  while  hoist- 
ing or  lowering. 

Gt'bing.  In  navigation,  the  shifting  of 
a boom-sail  from  one  side  of  the  mast  to 
the  other. 

Gymn'asium,  •yuu.vamov,  from  yvocvog, 
naked.  A name  first  given  by  the  Spar- 
tans to  the  public  building  where  the 
young  men  exercised  themselves,  naked, 
in  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  throwing 
the  discus,  &c.  Gymnasia  were  after- 
wards very  common  in  Greece,  and  were 
imitated  and  improved  at  Rome.  Since 
that  time  athletic  exercise  has  assumed 
the  form  of  a science,  under  the  name  of 
gymnastics.  The  gymnasiarch  was  the 
officer  who  provided  the  oil  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  gymnasium. 

Gtmne'trds,  a genus  of  fish  of  the 
Tenioid  family . The  Arctic  ocean  produces 
two  species,  called  in  Norwav  the  king  of 
the  herrings,  one  of  which,  about  10  feet 
long,  being  usually  found  preceding  or 
accompanying  shoals  of  that  fish. 

Gtmnocar  pi,  from  yvu.vog, and  xu^crog . 
Fungi  of  fleshy  texture,  bearing  their 
seeds  in  an  open  receptacle. 

Gymnodon'tes,  a family  of  fishes:  order 
Flectognathi.  Name  from  yvf/.vog,  naked, 
and  o&ot/f,  a tooth,  the  jaws,  instead  of 


teeth,  being  furnished  with  an  ivory  sub- 
stance internally  divided  into  lamince, 
whose  ensemble  resembles  the  beak  of  the 
parrot,  and  which  in  fact  consists  of  two 
teeth  united.  The  Diodon,  Triodon,  and 
Tetraodon  are  genera. 

Gymnos'ophist,  from  yuu-vog,  naked, 
and  trocpia'r'/is , a philosopher  ; a naked 
philosopher.  The  gymnosopliists  are  a 
class  of  Indian  devotees,  thus  denominated 
from  their  going  barefooted  and  -with 
little  clothing.  They  affect  to  place  the 
chief  happiness  of  man  in  a contempt  of 
the  pleasures  of  sense. 

Gymnosper'mia,  from  yvfjcvog,  naked, 
and  trcn^uca,  seed.  An  order  of  plants  of 
the  class  Didynamia,  embracing  such  as 
have  added  to  the  didynamial  character 
four  naked  seeds. 

Gymno'tus,  the  electrical  eel  (q.  v.).  A 
genus  of  anguilliform  fish.  The  name 
gymnotus  is  a contraction  of  gymnonolus 
(bare-back),  applied  by  Artidi  to  these 
fishes. 

Gynje'cium  (Gr.).  In  ancient  architec- 
ture, the  portion  of  a Grecian  house  set 
apart  for  the  female  part  of  the  family. 

Gyn.®co'cracy,  yowl,  and  x^arsai,  to 
govern.  A state  in  which  women  are 
allowed  to  govern. 

Gynan'dria,  from  yvvyj,  a female,  and 
otn ]o,  a male.  The  name  of  the  20th  class 
of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus, 
comprehending  those  which  produce  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  the  stamina  of  which 
grow  upon  the  pistil  so  that  the  male 
and  female  organs  are  united,  and  do  not 
stand  apart  as  in  other  hermaphrodite 
flowers.  Epithet  gynandrian. 

Gy'nophere,  yvyiYn  and  tptgu,  to  bear. 
In  botany,  the  stalk  upon  which  some 
ovaria  are  seated. 

Gyp'sie3,  corrupted  from  “ Egyptians.” 
A nation  of  vagrants,  whose  principal 
occupations  are  fortune  - telling  and 
thievery. 

Gyp'sinum  Metallum,  the  lapis  specu- 
laris,  used  by  the  ancients  for  windows, 
as  glass  is  in  modern  times. 

Gyp'sum,  from  yv^/og,  lime.  A native 
sulphate  of  lime,  from  which  plaster  of 
Paris  is  obtained  by  calcination  and  slak- 
ing with  water.  It  contains  21  per  cent, 
of  water.  See  Alabaster,  Selenite,  and 
Anhydrite. 

Gyri,  yv^og,  circle.  In  mammalogy,  the 
annular  series  of  scales  in  the  tails  of  cer- 
tain quadrupeds. 

Gyri’nus,  the’  whirler  or  water -flea.  A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects  belonging 
to  the  hydrocantharous  tribe.  Name  from 
yvqoaj,  to  turn  round,  which  characterises 
the  motion  of  the  insect  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Gyrocar'pus,  a genus  of  plants  which 
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produce  a Avinged  fruit,  which  Avhen 
throAvn  into  the  air,  Avhirls  round  in  a 
peculiar  manner : whence  the  name  from 
yvfoco,  to  turn  round,  and  xocgcr os,  fruit. 

Gyrog'onite,  from  yv^os,  curvus,  and 
yivoi,  genus.  Fossil  seed-vessels  of  the 
Chara  hispida,  found  in  fresh-Avater  de- 
posits, and  at  one  time  regarded  as  mi- 
croscopic shells 

Gy'romancy,  divination  by  draAving  a 
circle  and  Avalking  round  it. 

H. 

H,  the  eighth  letter  of  the  English  al- 
phabet, formerly  stood  as  a numeral  for 
200,  and  with  a dash  over  it  for  200,000. — 
In  music,  h is  the  seventh  degree  in  the 
diatonic  scale  and  the  twelfth  in  the  chro- 
matic. 

Haam,  a measure.  See  Aam. 

Haar'kies  (Ger.),  capillary  pyrites  in 
very  delicate  acioular  crystals. 

Ha'beas  Corpus  (Lat.),“  have  the  body.” 
A writ  of  various  uses,  and  of  different 
importance;  but  the  most  celebrated  is 
the  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum,  Avhich 
a man  Avho  is,  or  supposes  himself  to  be, 
aggrieved  by  unjust  imprisonment,  may 
have  out  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  directed 
to  the  person  detaining  him,  and  com- 
manding him  to  produce  the  prisoner, 
and  bring  the  prosecution  to  open  trial, 
instead  of  prolonging  his  imprisonment. 
This  writ  is  founded  upon  common  latv, 
and  not  only  protects  the  citizen  from 
unlawful  imprisonment  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  civil  officers  of  the  crown,  but  also 
against  groundless  arrests  at  the  suit  of 
individuals.  It  is  secured  by  many  sta- 
tutes, particularly  that  of  31  Charles  II., 
which  is  by  distinction  called  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act. 

Habe're  Fa'cias  Possessionem.  In  laic, 
a writ,  Avhichlies  Avhere  one  has  recovered 
a term  of  years,  in  action  of  ejectment, 
to  put  him  into  possession. — Habere  facias 
seisinam,  a writ  to  give  seisin  of  a free- 
hold estate  recovered  by  ejectment  or 
other  action. 

Haber'geon,  Ger.  hals,  the  neck,  and 
bergen,  to  defend.  An  ancient  piece  of 
defensive  armour,  descending  from  the 
neck  to  the  middle,  and  formed  of  little 
iron  rings  or  meshes  linked  together. 

Hab'itat,  contr.  of  habitation.  A term 
used  by  naturalists  to  denote  the  natural 
abode  or  locality  of  an  animal,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  situation  in  Avkich  a plant 
grows. 

Kack'ino.  In  building,  an  objectionable 
mode  practised  by  Avorkmen  Avhen  stones 
of  a proper  size  are  scarce,  of  completing 
a course  of  a Avail.  It  consists  of  dividing 
the  course  into  tAvo,  and  building  with 
stones  of  half  size. 


Haok/le,  an  instrument  for  combing 
flax  or  hemp,  to  separate  the  broken  parts 
of  stalks  from  the  fibre. 

Hade.  In  mining,  the  dip  or  deviation 
from  the  vertical,  of  any  mineral  vein; 
also  the  steep  descent  of  a shaft. 

Hadj  (Arab.),  the  Maliominedan  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  and  Medina;  Avhenee 
Hadji,  a pilgrim,  and  Hedjaz,  the  holy 
land. 

Hjem'.atites,  from  a'lpc-cc,  blood.  A spe- 
cies of  iron  ore,  called  bloodstone  from  its 
colour,  or  perhaps  from  its  being  used  as 
a medicine  in  cases  of  haemorrhages, 
fluxes,  &c. 

H.ematoce'le,  from  ctifict,  blood,  and 
xr,Ar/i,  a tumour.  A swelling  of  the  scro- 
tum or  spermatic  cord,  proceeding  from 
or  caused  by  blood. 

H.em'atoid,  from  cziuca.,  blood,  and 
(Too;,  like.  An  epithet  of  a peculiar  form 
of  malignant  tumour. 

H.ematol'oge  , from  uIum > blood,  and 
Xoyo;,  discourse.  The  doctrine  of  the 
blood. 

H.emato'sine,  from  ulucc,  blood.  The 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

H.ematoxy'cin'e,  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  logwood  ( hcsmatoxylon ). 

Hjematoxy'lon,  ) the  logAvood-tree.  A 

H.ematoxy'lttm,  ) genus.  Dccandria  — 
Monogynia.  Name  from  aitta,  blood,  and 
’yj'ho-i,  wood,  on  account  of  its  red  colour. 
One  species,  South  America. 

Hjemop'toe,  i from  ottcut-  blood,  and 

Hsjiop'tysis,  i cttvcu,  to  spit.  A spit 
ting  of  blood  Avith  cough. 

H.em'orrhage,  from  ctlu.cc, , blood,  and 
qiirtra),  to  break  out.  A flux  of  blood  by 
rupture  of  some  vessel. 

Hbsm'orrhoids,  from  a/izas.,  blood,  and 
%iu,  to  floAV.  A peculiar  disease,  the 
bloody  piles. 

H^resima'ch^,  from  ougitris,  and 
fx.axou.oc.1,  I fight.  Persons  who  have 
Avritten  against  heresy. 

Haoiog'rapha,  from  ctyto;,  holy,  and 
yoctcoi,  to  write ; sacred  writings.  The 
Jgavs  divided  the  books  of  the  scriptures 
into  three  parts:  (1.)  The  Laic, contained 
in  the  five  books  of  Moses  ; (2).  The  Pro- 
phets, or  Nevim;  (3).  The  Cetuvim  or 
writings,  by  way  of  eminence,  and  called 
by  the  Greeks  Hagiographa,  now  adopted 
into  the  English.  This  class  comprehends 
the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  &c. 

Hail,  1 Sax.  hcrgcl.  Irregular 

Hailstones,  j masses  of  frozen  vapour 
more  concentrated  than  snow,  descend 
ing  from  the  atmosphere  like  frozen  rain. 
Hail  is  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the 
higher  regions,  where  the  cold  is  greatest, 
but  become  larger  in  descending  through 
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the  humid  layers  of  the  air,  whose  va- 
pour is  suddenly  condensed  by  the  con- 
tact of  a frozen  body,  and  clusters  round 
the  spherules,  forming  masses  often  of 
very  large  size  and  weight. 

Haidin'gerite,  a mineral  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  iron,  and  zinc. 

Hair  Pencils,  are  small  brushes  used 
in  painting.  The  name  is  restricted  to 
those  made  of  the  fine  hairs  of  the  mine- 
ver, marten,  badger,  polecat,  &c.,  and 
mounted  in  quills  or  white  iron  tubes. 

Hair'sbreadth,  a measure  of  length ; 
the  forty-eighth  part  of  an  inch. 

Hake,  a fish.  The  Merlunius  vulgaris, 
Cuv.,  Yarr.,  or  Gadus  merlucius,  Penn., 
very  common  on  the  west  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  Bay  of  Galway. 

Hal'berd,  \ a military  weapon.  It  is  a 

Hal'bert,  ) sort  of  spear  with  a cross 
piece  of  steel  having  a cutting  edge  at 
one  extremity,  and  a sharp  bent  point  at 
the  other,  with  a shaft  about  6 feet  long, 
formerly  carried  by  sergeants  of  foot  and 
artillery. 

Hal'cton  Days.  A name  anciently 
given  to  the  seven  days  that  precede  and 
follow  the  winter  solstice,  when  the  wea- 
ther was  very  calm.  The  expression  now 
signifies  days  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Halt-Breadth  Plan.  In  naval  archi- 
tecture, the  horizontal  or  floor  plane  of  a 
ship.  The  base  is  the  section  made  by 
the  horizontal  surface  of  the  water  anil 
the  outside  surface  of  the  ship,  called  the 
upper  or  load-water  line. 

Half-mark,  a noble,  or  6s  8 d. 

Half-moon.  In  fortification,  an  out- 
work having  two  faces,  and  a gorge  in  the 
form  of  a half-moon. 

Half-pike.  Among  seamen,  the  board- 
ing-pike, thus  named  from  its  shortness. 

Half-tide  Dock,  a basin  connecting 
two  or  more  docks,  and  communicating 
with  the  entrance  basin. 

Hal'ibdt,  a fish ; the  Hippoglossus  vul- 
garis, Cuv.  Yarr  , a native  of  the  south 
seas,  where  specimens  weighing  500  lbs. 
have  been  taken.  It  is  frequently  met 
with  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and,  in 
July  and  August,  specimens  are  caught  in 
the  Forth  of  18  inches  long,  and  are  sold 
under  the  name  of  halibut  turbot,  and 
often  under  the  name  of  turbot. 

Halicore,  the  maid  of  the  sea,  called 
also  siren,  sea-cow,  &c.  A genus  of  her- 
bivorous cetacea  of  one  species,  the  H. 
dugong,l\\.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Hali'otis,  the  sea-ear.  A genus  of  uni- 
valve sea-shell  inhabited  bv  a limax. 
Name  from  a.X;,  the  sea,  and  on;,  an  ear. 
(order.  Scutilrranchiata) , on  account  of  its 
shape  being  flat,  having  a small  spire  and  a 
large  aperture.  Fossil  specimens  are  rare. 

Halithe'a,  a genus  of  Articulata  : or- 
der Dorsihranchiata  ; separated  from  the 
genus  Aphrodita,  Lin.,  by  M.  Savigny.  A 


species  found  on  the  coasts  of  France,  the 
A.  aculatce,  Lin.,  is,  in  respect  of  colours, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  all  animals. 

Hall,  Sax.  heal.  In  architecture,  a large 
room  for  the  transaction  of  public  bu- 
siness ; the  entrance  of  a dwelling-house ; 
an  unendowed  college.  Also,  among  dis- 
senters in  Scotland,  the  'annual  courses 
of  lectures  for  the  instruction  of  students 
in  divinity. 

Hal'liards,  from  hale  or  haul,  and: 
yards.  Hopes  or  tackle  usually  employed 
in  hoisting  and  lowering  sails  on  their 
respective  masts. 

Hallucina'tion  , from  hallucinor,  to  err. 
A depraved  imagination  amounting  to  a 
disease. 

Halo,  (Lat.)  from  ochoi;,  a circle.  A 
circle  appearing  about  the  body  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  other  heavenly  body, called 
also  corona  or  crown.  Halos  are  caused 
by  vapour  in  the  air. 

Haloge'ne,  from  a.h;,  sea- salt,  and 
ytvvccoj,  to  generate.  A term  employed 
by  Berzelius  to  denote  substances  which 
form  saline  compounds  with  metals ; it 
comprehends  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
fluorine  and  cyanogen. 

Ha'loid,  from  ct/k;,  sea-salt,  and  c lio;, 
like.  A compound  of  a saline  nature,  con- 
sisting of  a metal  and  a halogenous  body. 
The  haloids  or  haloid-salts  comprehend 
the  whole  series  of  metallic  chlorides, 
iodides,  bromides,  fluorides,  and  cyanu- 
rets,  which  are  all  analogous  in  consti- 
tution to  sea-salt  ( chloride  of  sodium). 

Halteres,  kXvri^t;.  The  poisers  or 
balancers  of  insects,  so  named  from  their 
supposed  use  in  adjusting  the  centre  of 
gravity  when  the  insect  is  flying.  Hal- 
teres are  only  found  in  dipterous  insects  ; 
they  are  cylindrical  filaments,  two  in 
number,  one  on  each  side  of  the  thorax, 
answering  to  the  second  pair  of  wings  in 
insects  which  have  four  wings. 

Hamadrt'ades,  certain  fabulous  deities 
of  antiquity,  feigned  to  live  and  die  with 
the  trees  to  which  they  were  attached ; 
hence  the  name  from  otpsoo,  together,  and 
a tree. 

Hamlet,  Sax.  ham,  a small  village.  In 
laio,  a portion  of  a village  or  parish. 

Hammer  Beam,  a beam  in  a gothic  roof, 
not  extending  to  the  opposite  side. 

Ham'mock,  a sailor’s  bed. 

Ha'mose,  1 Lat.  hamosus,  hooked : ap- 

Ha'moos,  ) plied  to  seeds,  &c.,  of  plants. 

Ham'l'le,  Lat.  hamulus,  a little  hook  : 
applied  in  anatomy  to  any  hook-like 
process. 

Han'aper,  Norm,  hanap,  a hamper.  An 
office  in  Chancery,  under  the  direction  of 
a master,  whose  clerk  receives  the  fees 
due  to  the  crown  for  charters,  patents, 
commissions,  and  writs.  The  hanaper 
was  used  in  ancient  days  by  the  kings 
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of  England  for  holding  and  carrying  with 
them  their  money,  as  they  travelled  from 
place  to  place.  It  was  a kind  of  basket 
or  fiscus , and  hence  came  to  be  considered 
the  king’s  treasury. 

Hanch'es.  In  architecture,  the  ends  of 
elliptical  arches,  which  are  arcs  of  smaller 
circles  than  the  scheme  or  middle  part  of 
the  arch. 

Hand,  a measure  of  four  inches,  used 
in  taking  the  height  of  horses. 

Hand'breadth,  a measure  of  three 
inches ; a palm. 

Hand'cuffs,  an  instrument  for  pre- 
venting a malefactor  from  using  his 
hands.  It  consists  of  iron  rings  for  the 
wrists,  with  a connecting  chain,  or  simply 
a short  iron  bar. 

Han'dling.  In  painting,  management 
of  the  pencil  by  touch. 

Hand'spike,  a wooden  bar  used  by  the 
hand  as  a lever  for  various  purposes,  as 
in  raising  weights,  turning  a wind- 
lass, &c. 

Hang'ing-stiee  (of  a door),  that  on 
which  the  hinges  are  fixed. 

Hank.  In  spinning,  two  or  more  skeins 
of  yarn,  silk,  or  cotton,  tied  together. 

Hanks,  wooden  rings  fixed  upon  the 
stays  to  confine  the  staysails  thereto  at 
different  distances. 

Hanseatic  League,  from  hansa,  an  old 
gothic  word  signifying  a society  or  an 
association.  An  association  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  north  of  Germany  for 
the  mutual  safety  and  the  better  carry- 
ing on  of  their  traffic  from  one  kingdom 
to  another.  The  cities  of  the.  League 
were  called  Sanse  Towns,  a name  not  yet 
forgotten,  though  the  league  is. 

Hard,  a term  used  to  signify  a ford  or 
passable  place  in  a river  or  fen,  consisting 
of  a hard  bottom  of  gravel. 

Hard-a-i.ee,  an  order  on  ship-board 
to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  lee  side  of  the 
ship,  to  tack  her  head  to  the  wind. 

Hard-a-port,  an  order  on  board  a ship 
to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  larboard 
side. 

Hard-a-starboard,  an  order  on  board 
a ship  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  star- 
hoard  side  of  a ship 

Hard-a- weather,  an  order  on  board  a 
ship  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  weather 
or  windward  side  of  a ship. 

Hard'ness.  In  physics,  that  quality  of 
bodies  by  which  they  resist  the  action  of 
external  force,  tending  to  alter  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  their  particles.  The  re- 
lative hardness  of  bodies  (as  minerals),  is 
measured  by  the  power  they  possess  of 
cutting  or  scratching  other  substances 

Hard'ware,  a term  which  includes 
every  kind  of  goods  manufactured  from 
metals,  comprising  iron,  steel,  brass,  aud 
copper  articles  of  all  descriptions. 

Hard  Wa'ters,  such  as  hold  earthy 


salts  in  solution,  which  decompose  com- 
mon soap,  and  form  with  it  insoluble 
earthy  soaps. 

Hare'-eip,  a peculiar  malformation  of 
the  lip,  consisting  in  a longitudinal  fissure 
like  the  upper  lip  of  a hare.  Children  are 
frequently  born  with  this  malformation. 

Ha'kem,  Arabic, hdrama,  to  seclude.  The 
seraglio  or  place  where  oriental  princes, 
&e.,  confine  their  women. 

Har'icot,  Fr.  from  ot^ctxo;.  A kind  ol 
ragout  of  meat  and  roots. 

Har'iot,  ) In  law,  a due  belonging  to  a 

Her'iot.  j lord  at  the  death  of  his  ten- 
ant, consisting  of  the  best  beast,  &c.,  in 
his  possession  at  the  time  of  his  demise. 

Har'lequin  (Fr.),  a buffoon  dressed  in 
party-coloured  clothes,  and  forming  the 
principal  character  in  the  English  panto- 
mime. The  character  was  originally  in- 
troduced into  Italian  comedy. 

Harmat'tan  , a prevailing  and  peculiarly 
diy  wind,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between 
Cape  Verd  and  Cape  Lopez.  It  blows  from 
the  interior,  and  is  particularly  destruc- 
tive of  vegetation,  but  is  not  pestilential. 

Harmon'ica,  a musical  instrument,  in 
which  the  sounds  are  produced  from 
glasses  blown  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
form  of  hemispheres,  but  all  of  different 
diameters. 

Harmon'icae.  In  mathematics  (see  Mean 
and  Proportion). 

Harmon'ics.  1.  The  science  of  musical 

sounds. 2.  All  the  derivative  sounds, 

which,  on  the  principle  of  resonance,  ac- 
company every  single  sound  and  render 
it  perceptible,  are  termed  harmonics.  The 
shorter  vibrations  produce  acute  sounds, 
and  are  called  acute  harmonics ; the  low 
sounds  which  accompany  every  perfect 
consonance  of  two  sounds  are  termed 
grave  harmonics.  In  this  manner  all  the 
aliquot  parts  of  a string  produce  harmony. 

Har'monites,  a sect  of  enthusiasts, 
founded  by  Rapp  in  'Wurtemburg,  about 
1780,  who  were  forced  afterwards  to  emi- 
grate to  America. 

Har'mont,  Lat.  harmonia,  from  ifutua, 
from  ct°ai,  to  adapt.  1.  In  music,  the 
agreeable  result  or  union  of  several  sounds 
heard  at  the  same  time. — Natural  har- 
mony consists  of  the  harmonic  triad  or 
common  chord. — Artificial  harmony  is  a 
mixture  of  concords  and  discords. — Fi- 
gured harmony  is  when  one  or  more  of  the 
parts  move  during  the  continuance  of  » 
chord,  through  certain  notes  which  do  not 
form  any  of  the  constituent  parts  of  that 
chord. — Perfect  harmony  implies  the  use 
of  untempered  concords  only.  Tempered 
harmony  is  when  the  notes  are  varied  by 

temperament. 2.  In  designs,  plans, 

paintings,  &c.,  harmony  denotes  s just 
and  agreeable  relation  among  the  parts  in 
their  distribution  and  proportions. 
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Harmo'stes  (Gr.).  In  ancient  history,  a 
Spartan  magistrate  appointed  to  super- 
intend a conquered  state. 

Har'mus,  ot.ou.os-  In  ancient  architecture, 
a tile  for  covering  a joint  made  by  other 
tiles. 

Harp,  Sax.  harpa.  A musical  instru- 
ment of  the  stringed  kind,  of  a triangular 
form,  held  upright  when  played,  and 
touched  with  the  fingers. 

Har'pa,  a genus  of  Gasteropods : order 
Pcctinibranchiata,  family  Buccinoida,  Cuv. 
This  beautiful  genus  of  shells  is  named 
from  the  regular  longitudinal  ribs,  which 
mark  the  external  surface  in  some  mea- 
sure like  a harp.  The  species  are  marine, 
and  are  found  both  fossil  and  recent. 

Har'pies,  certain  rapacious  and  filthy 
animals  of  the  bird  kind,  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  poets.  The  cc^criou  were  three 
in  number,  the  Aello,  Ocypete,  and  Celeno, 
sent  by  Juno  to  plunder  the  table  of  Phi- 
neus. 

Hap.p'i.vgs.  In  ships,  the  foreparts  of 
the  wales  which  encompass  the  bow,  and 
are  fastened  to  the  stem.  Their  use  is  to 
strengthen  the  ship  where  she  sustains 
the  greatest  stress  in  plunging  into  the 
sea.  The  cat-harpings  are  tire  ropes  which 
serve  to  brace  the  shrouds  of  the  lower 
masts  behind  their  respective  masts. 

Harfo'on  or  Harpino-iron,  an  iron  in- 
strument formed  at  one  end  like  a barbed 
arrow,  and  having  a rope  attached  to 
the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  spearing 
whales. 

Harp'sichord,  a musical  stringed  in- 
strument, consisting  of  a case  framed  of 
mahogany  or  the  like,  and  having  a 
sounding-board  over  which  the  wires  are 
distended,  supported  by  four  bridges.  It 
is  played  by  the  fingers,  by  means  of  keys 
disposed  in  front,  and  having  on  their 
inclosed  extremities  little  upright  oblong 
slips  of  wood  called  jacks,  furnished  with 
crowquill  plectrums,  which  rise  when  the 
key  is  pressed  and  strike  the  wires. 

Har'rier.  1.  In  ornithology  {see  Circus). 

2.  A small  hound  with  a nice  sense  of 

Bmell,  used  in  hunting  hares. 

Har'row,  an  instr  ument  of  agriculture 
formed  of  pieces  of  timber  crossing  each 
other,  and  set  with  iron  teeth.  It  is 
dragged  over  ploughed  land  to  break  it, 
and  cover  seed  when  sown. 

Harts'horn,  an  old  name  for  liquid 
ammonia,  because  formerly  obtained  by 
distilling  the  horns  of  male  deer : called 
also  spirit  of  hartshorn. 

Har'vest  Moon,  a remarkable  pheno- 
menon relating  to  the  rising  of  the  moon 
in  the  harvest  season.  It  consists  in  her 
rising  for  several  nights  in  succession 
immediately  after  sunset,  with  little  per- 
reptiole  difference  as  to  time,  and  is  owing 
m the  oblique  ascension  of  the  signs  (Pisces 


and  Aries),  through  which  the  moon  is 
then  passing. 

Has'tate,  Lat.  hastatus,  spear  or  hal- 
bert-shaped. Applied  to  a triangular  leaf 
hollowed  out  at  the  base  and  sides,  but 
with  spreading  lobes. 

Hasta'ti  (Lat.).  A division  of  the  Ro- 
man infantry,  which  was  armed  with 
spears. 

Hatch,  from  Sax.  hceca,  a railing,  gate, 
&c.  The  frame  of  cross-bars  laid  over  the 
opening  of  a ship’s  deck  is  termed  a hatch 
or  hatch-bars.  The  same  name  is  also 
given  to  the  opening  in  a ship’s  deck,  or 
the  passage  from  one  deck  to  another , 
but  this  is  more  properly  the  hatchway. 
Cornish  miners  call  the  openings  to  mines 
hatches,  and  the  same  name  is  given  to 
flood  or  lock-gates  on  rivers  and  canals. 

Hatch'el,  a machine  for  dressing  flax. 
See  Hackle. 

Hatch'etine,  a variety  of  bitumen, 
known  also  as  mineral  adipocere,  found 
in  the  iron  ore  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  in  South 
Wales.  Colour  yellowish  white,  texture 
flaky,  hardness  of  soft  tallow. 

Hatch'ment,  corrupted  from  achieve- 
ment. An  armorial  escutcheon  placed 
over  a door,  &c.,  at  a funeral. 

Hatch'wat,  the  name  given  to  the  pas- 
sage from  one  deck  of  a ship  to  another, 
through  the  hatches.  The  name  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  passage  through  any 
trap  or  falling  door. 

Hat'temists,  an  ecclesiastical  sect  in 
Holland:  so  denominated  after  Yan  Hat- 
tem,  a minister  of  Zealand. 

Hae'berk,  It.  usbersgo.  A piece  of  ar- 
mour of  the  12th  century. 

Haut'bot,  Fr.  hautbois,  from  haut,  high, 
and  6ots,wood.  A wind  instrument  some- 
what resembling  a flute,  but  widening 
towards  the  bottom,  and  sounded  through 
a reed.  It  is  the  natural  treble  to  the 
bassoon. 

HaIItne,  dodecahedral  zeolite  or  lapis 
lazuli,  named  thus  after  Hauy. 

Hawke.  Among  plasterers,  the  board 
with  a handle  on  its  underside,  used  by 
the  workmen  to  hold  the  plaster. 

Hawse.  In  nautical  language,  denote* 
the  situation  of  the  cables  before  the 
ship’s  stern,  when  she  is  moored  with  two 
anchors  from  the  starboard  and  larboard 
bows.  The  ship  is  said  to  have  a foul 
hawse  when  the  cables  cross  each  other. 
Disengaging  the  cables  is  clearing  hawse. 
Veering  out  a little  cable  to  expose  a new 
surface  to  the  friction  in  the  hawse-hole, 
is  termed  freshening  hawse.  Athwart  hawse 
implies  across  the  bows  of  a vessel  at 
anchor. 

Haw'ser,  a large  rope  or  small  cable. 

Hay'bote,  for  hedge-bote.  An  allow- 
ance of  wood,  &c.,  to  a tenant  for  repair- 
ing fences. 

Hay'ward,  Fr.  haie,  hedge.  An  office* 
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formerly  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
cattie  of  a manor,  and  preserve  the 
hedges  from  them. 

Hiad.  The  head  of  a ship  is  an  orna- 
mental tigure,  erected  on  a continuation 
of  the  stem,  and  is  emblematic  of  the 
ship’s  name.  A fiend  of  water  is  a regular 
height  of  water  intended  for  the  supply 
of  mills,  fountains,  and  the  like! 

Head'borough.  Sax.  borg,  pledge.  The 
chief  of  the  ten  pledges  in  frank-pledge. 

Headers.  In  building,  stones  extend- 
ing over  the  thickness  of  a wall,  or  bricks 
laid  lengthways  across  the  thickness. 

Heading.  1.  In  mining,  &c.  See  Drift. 

2.  In  building,  a course  consisting  of 

headers  or  stones,  bricks  or  the  like,  laid 
lengthways  across  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  called  heading -courses. 

Heading-stone.  See  Keystone. 

Headland.  In  geography,  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  cape  or  promontory.  In 
agriculture,  a border  at  the  sides  of  a field, 
to  afford  space  for  turning  the  plough. 

Head'way,  a name  for  the  clear 
height  of  an  arch,  &c. 

Head'work,  a name  for  ornaments  on 
the  keystones  of  arches. 

Healds,  the  harness  for  guiding  the 
warp  threads  in  a loom  ; more  commonly 
heddles. 

Heart,  Germ,  fierz.  The  human  heart 
is  a hollow  muscular  organ,  of  a coniform 
shape ; the  broad  part  is  the  base,  the 
smaller  end  is  the  apex. 

Heart'-bound.  In  building,  is  where 
two  stones  forming  the  breadth  of  the 
wall,  have  one  stone  of  the  same  breadth 
placed  over  them. 

Heart  Wheel,  a mechanical  contriv- 
ance, common  in  cotton  mills,  for  con- 
verting a circular  motion  into  an  alter- 
nate rectilinear  motion. 

Heart  Wood.  In  botany,  duramen,  the 
central  part  of  the  trunk  of  a tree. 

Heat,  as  a sensation,  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  sentient  organs  of  animals 
by  the  passage  of  caloric  ; as  a cause  of 
sensation,  it  is  regarded  as  a subtle  fluid 
contained  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  all 
bodies  (see  Caloric.)  Heat  is  latent  when 
combined  with  matter  so  as  not  to  be 
perceptible  and  sensible,  or  free  when  it  is 
evolved  and  perceptible. 

Heath'er,  a name  in  Scotland  for  heath. 

Heave.  In  navigation,  to  employ  a 
force  to  move  great  weights  ; as  to  heave 
up  the  anchor  by  the  capstan ; to  heave 
down  the  ship,  or  pull  her  over  on  one 
side  to  get  at  a leak ; to  heave  taught,  or 
tarn  the  capstan  till  the  rope  becomes 
tight ; to  heave  to  or  bring  the  ship’s  head 
to  the  wind. 

Heav'en  , the  expanse  which  appears  to 
surround  the  earth  like  an  immense  vault, 
and  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
are  seen,  and  thence  called  heavenly 


bodies.  The  ancient  astronomers  enume- 
rated as  many  heavens  as  they  observed 
motions.  Thus  each  planet  had  its  heaven, 
and  an  eighth  heaven  was  laid  out  for 
the  fixed  stars. 

Heav'y  Spar,  a name  for  sulphate  of 
baryta  or  baro-selenite,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  as  compact  and 
fibrous  heavy  spar  ; straight  and  curved 
lamellar  heavy  spar;  earthy,  hepatic  and 
prismatic  heavy  spar.  It  takes  its  name 
from  its  high  specific  gravity,  which 
ranges  from  4'3  to  4'5.  It  occurs  in  veins 
plentifully  throughout  Europe. 

Hecatom'pedon,  from  izarey,  a hun- 
dred, and  iron?,  a foot.  A temple  of  a 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

Heca.ton'stylon,  from  szccrey,  a hun- 
dred, and  crrvhoi,  a column.  A temple 
having  a hundred  columns.  The  name 
was  chiefly  applied  to  a eelebrated  gallery 
at  Home. 

Heck'le,  an  instrument  for  dissevering 
the  filaments  of  flax.  See  Hackle. 

Hec'tare,  a Trench  land  measure  con- 
taining a hundred  ares : whence  the  name. 

Hec'tic,  Eat.  hecticus,  habitual,  from 
i£/s,  habit.  The  term  is  used  to  denote  a 
slow  continual  fever,  marked  by  preterna- 
tural, though  remitting  heat,  often  symp- 
tomatic of  phthisis.  Hectic  fever  is  one 
of  the  many  diseases  which  the  art  of 
medicine  has  hitherto  laboured  in  vain  to 
strike  at  by  a direct  mode  of  cure.  The 
real  cause  of  it  is  commonly  involved  in 
impenetrable  obscurity. 

Hec'togram,  a Trench  weight  equal  to 
100  grams. 

Hec'tolitre,  a Trench  measure  of  ca- 
pacity for  liquids,  equal  to  100  litres. 

Hectom'etre,  a Trench  measure  equal 
to  100  metres. 

Hed'era,  the  ivy.  A genus  of  perma- 
nent plants.  Pentandria  — Monogynia. 
Name  from  hcereo  to  stick,  on  account  of 
its  adhering  to  walls,  &c.  Three  species. 
Europe. 

Hedera'ce.*:,  a natural  order  of  plants, 
consisting  of  the  ivy  ( hedera ),  and  a few 
allied  genera. 

Hedge-hog.  1.  In  zoology.  See  Erixa- 

ceus. 2.  The  name  given  to  a machine 

for  removing  mud,  silt,  &c.,  from  rivers 
and  streams.  It  consists  of  a roller  with 
spikes  on  its  circumference,  and  being 
dragged  along  acts  upon  the  bottom. 

Hedys'ardm,  a very  extensive  genus 
of  papilionaceous  plants.  Diadclphia— 
Decandria.  Name  from  r^Sus,  sweet.  The 
manna  plant  (II.  alkadi ) being  a species. 
All  parts  of  the  world.  The  cock’s-liead 
is  the  only  Eritish  type. 

Heel  (of  a rafter),  the  end  or  foot  which 
rests  upon  the  wall-plate.  Also  the  aft 
end  of  a ship’s  keel.  To  heel  over,  to  i»- 
cline  to  one  side. 
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Hegira, Arab,  from hajara,  to  flee.  The 
epoch  or  account  of  time  used  by  Mo- 
hammedans, who  begin  from  the  day  that 
Mahomed  escaped  from  Mecca,  lGth  July, 
a.d.  622.  The  years  of  the  hegira  are  lu- 
nar ones  of  354  days : to  reduce  them, 
therefore,  to  our  calendar,  we  must  mul- 
tiply the  year  of  the  hegira  by  354,  divide 
the  product  by  365'25,  and  add  622 ; the 
result  is  the  Julian  year. 

Height  (of  an  arch)  is  measured  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  chord 
or  span  line  to  the  intrados. 

Heighten.  In  painting,  to  make  pro- 
minent by  means  of  touches  of  light  on 
brilliant  colours. 

Heir, Norm,  heir,  from  Lat.  hares.  The 
person  who  succeeds  another  by  descent 
in  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments. 
An  heir-apparent  is  one  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  ancestor,  is  heir-at-law.  An  heir- 
presumptive  is  he  who,  if  his  ancestor 
should  die  immediately,  would,  under 
present  circumstances,  be  heir,  but  whose 
right  may  be  defeated  by  some  nearer 
heir  being  born. 

Heir-Looms.  In  law,  such  personal 
chattels  as  descend  by  special  custom  to 
the  heir  along  with  the  inheritance  of  his 
ancestors.  They  are  generally  such  as 
can  be  taken  away  without  dismembering 
the  freehold,  as  household  furniture,  &c. 

Hel'amts,  the  jumping-rat  (tXo;  and 
/jtii ;),  called  more  commonly  the  jumping 
hare;  a genus  Kodentia,  of  one  species  {PC. 
eager,  F.  Cuv.),  an  animal  resembling  a 
hare  in  size  and  colour,  but  having  a long 
tail,  and  inhabiting  deep  burrows.  Cape 
Good  Hope. 

Heli'acal,  from  viXio;,  the  sun.  An  epi- 
thet applied  to  stars  to  express  their 
emerging  out  of, or  their  immerging  into, 
the  lustre  of  the  sun’s  rays.  Thus  a star 
or  planet  is  said  to  rise  heliacally  when, 
after  it  has  been  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  and  consequently  invisible,  it  gets  to 
such  a distance  from  him  as  to  be  seen  in 
the  morning  before  the  sun’s  rising.  A 
star  sets  heliacally  when  it  goes  down  in 
the  sun’s  rays,  and  is  thus  invisible. 

Hel'ical,  spiral ; from  ?A/|,  a wreath. 
Appertaining  to  the  helix  of  the  ear. 

Heu.e'a  (Gr.).  In  ancient  history,  the 
chief  of  the  ten  courts,  among  which  the 
6000  Athenian  jurymen  were  distributed. 

He'licoid,  ?A/|,  a spiral.  In  geometry, 
a curve  line  generated  by  supposing  the 
axis  of  a parabola  bent  into  the  circum- 
ference of  a circle,  and  that  the  curve  is 
bent  correspondingly,  every  point  in  it 
preserving  its  ordinate  distance  from  the 
bent  axis.  The  bent  curve  thus  formed  is 
a helicoid. 

He  liocam  inus,  »j Xlo$,  sun, and  actuuvos 
furnace.  In  ancient  architecture,  an  arched 
apartment  heated  by  the  sun. 


Heliocen'tric,  from  yX/cf,  the  sun,  and 
xitroov,  the  centre,  relating  to  the  centre 
of  the  sun.  The  heliocentric  place  of  a 
planet  is  the  place  of  the  ecliptic  in  which 
the  planet  would  appear  to  a spectator  at 
the  centre  of  the  sun.  The  heliocentric 
latitude  of  a planet  is  the  inclination  of  a 
line  drawn,  between  the  centre  of  the 
sun  and  the  centre  of  a planet,  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic. 

Heliom'eter,  from  r,X ios,  the  sun,  and 
{jciT^ov,  measure.  An  instrument  called 
also  an  astrometer,  invented  by  Bouguer, 
for  measuring,  with  great  accuracy,  the 
diameter  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 
It  is  merely  a sort  of  telescope,  furnished 
with  two  object-glasses  of  equal  focal  dis- 
tance, placed  so  that  the  same  eye-glass 
serves  for  both : hence  two  images  of  an 
object  are  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
glass, the  distance  of  which  depending  up- 
on that  of  the  two  object-glasses  from  one 
another,  may  be  measured,  by  means  of  a 
micrometer,  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 

He'lioscope,  from  v\Xws,  the  sun,  and 
trxocrteo.to  view.  A sort  of  telescope  fitted 
for  viewing  the  sun  without  pain  or  injury 
to  the  eyes;  as  when  made  with  coloured 
glasses. 

Helios'tate,  from  yiXio;,  the  sun,  and 
crra.T0?,  settled.  An  instrument  for  di- 
recting the  sunbeam  steadily  to  one  spot 

He'liotrope,  from  ’fi'Aios,  the  sun,  and 
rotcru,  to  turn.  1.  The  name  of  an  old  in- 
strument or  machine  for  showing  when 

the  sun  arrived  at  the  tropics. 2.  A 

name  of  a sub-species  of  rhomboidal 
quartz,  of  a deep-green  colour,  variegated 
with  blood-red  and  yellowish  spots  : hence 
called  blood-stone. 3.  A plant,  the  turn- 

sole. 

Heeiotro'pittm,  the  turnsole.  A genus 
of  plants,  Pentandria — Monogynia.  Name 
from  riXto;,  the  sun,  and  to  turn, 

because  its  leaves  constantly  present  them- 
selves to  the  sun.  Temperate  and  warm 
climates. 

Helispher'icae,  spiral;  from  ?A/|,  and 
sphere.  The  helisphcrical  line  is  the  rhomb 
line  in  navigation,  so  called,  because  on 
the  globe  it  winds  round  the  pole  spirally, 
always  approaching  it,  but  never  termi- 
nating in  it. 

Hel'ix,  a spiral  line ; from  ?A /|,  a 
wreath.  Something  that  is  spiral,  as  the 
little  volute  under  the  flowers  of  the  Co- 
rinthian capital.  The  name  is  applied  in 
anatomy  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  auricle 
or  external  border  of  the  ear;  and  in  con- 
cliology,  to  the  snail-shell  inhabited  by  a 
limax. 

Hel'leborus,  the  hellebore.  A genus 
of  hardy  perennial  plants.  Polyandria — 
Volygynia.  Name  {XXiQoeo;,  from  xifiai, 
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to  kill,  and  (3o^ai,  food,  because  it  is  poi- 
sonous. The  Christmas-rose  and  Bear*s- 
foot  are  species ; the  last,  called  also  stink- 
ing hellebore,  is  indigenous  in  Britain. 

Hellen'ic.  Applied  to  the  common 
Greek  dialect  that  prevailed  after  the  time 
of  Alexander. 

Hellenis'tic,  'EXX’ijvirr'/j; > a Grecian 
Jew.  The  Hellenistic  language  was  the 
Greek  spoken  by  the  Jews  who  lived  in 
Egypt,  and  other  countries  where  the 
Greek  language  prevailed. 

Helm,  Sax.  helmet.  The  instrument  by 
which  a ship  is  steered,  consisting  of  a 
rudder,  a tiller,  and,  in  large  vessels,  a 
wheel. 

Hel'met,  a piece  of  defensive  armour 
for  the  head,  a morion.  The  modern  hel- 
met is  worn  by  horsemen,  to  defend  the 
head  against  the  broadsword. 

Helminthol'ogy,  from  iXutt;,  a worm, 
and  Xoyo;,  a discourse.  That  branch  of 
zoology  which  treats  of  worms. 

Hel'msman,  the  man  who  steers.  A 
good  helmsman  keeps  the  ship  to  her 
course  by  timely  corrections  when  re- 
quired ; a bad  helmsman  keeps  her  perpe- 
tually yawing  from  side  to  side. 

Helo'sis,  an  eversion  of  the  eyelids, 
from  liA tn,  to  turn. 

He'lots,  uXUTCtt-  In  ancient  history, 
the  slaves  of  the  Spartans. 

ITelver.  In  mining,  the  handle  of  a 
tool. 

Hem.  In  architecture,  the  spiral  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  Ionic  capital. 

Hem'acrymes  (Gr.),  from  et'ifca,  blood, 
and  zev/u.os,  cold.  Animals  with  cold 
blood. 

Hem'atherms,  from  and  S-so/x.*], 

heat.  Animals  with  warm  blood. 

Hemeralopia, from  r,u.t£X,  the  day,  and 
cot]/,  the  eye.  A defect  in  the  sight, 
which  consists  in  being  able  to  see  in 
broad  daylight,  but  not  in  the  evening, 
arising  from  a torpid  state  of  the  retina. 

Hem'erobaf'tists,^o.S£(X,  day,  /3 ct,crri\a>, 
to  baptise.  An  ancient  sect  among  the 
Jews,  -who  washed  themselves  every  day. 

Hemerocal'lis,  the  day-lily.  A genus 
of  perennial  plants.  Hexandria — Mono- 
gynia.  Name  from  r^iect,  a day,  and 
x.  xXo; , beautiful , because  the  flowers  open 
in  the  day,  and  shut  at  night.  Temperate 
climates. 

Hemicra'nia,  from  half,  and 

x‘avt sv,  the  head.  A pain  which  affects 
one  side  of  the  head  only. 

HemTcycle,  a half-cycle,  from  rttx.  tv;. 
half,  and  xvxXo;,  a circle.  See  Semi- 
circle. 

Hemiq'amoos,  from  rtfjutnx,  and  yct/xo;, 
marriage.  A term  employed  in  botany, 


when  of  two  florets  on  the  same  spikelet 
one  is  neuter,  and  the  other  unisexual. 

Hemi'lytra,  Tipuerv;,  half,  and  t/.vreoi, 
sheath.  The  superior  wings  of  tctrap'.e- 
rous  insects. 

Hemiolog'amous,  from  /suavs,  oXos, 
entire,  and  yxuo;.  "When,  in  grasses, 
one  of  two  florets  is  neuter,  and  the  other 
hermaphrodite. 

He'miopy,  from  Y,tx.urv;,  half,  and 
oTTO/xcti,  to  see.  A defect  of  vision, 
wherein  a person  sees  only  half  an  object. 

He'miplegy,  from  , half,  and 

XKvynrw,  to  strike.  A species  of  paralysis,  in 
which  only  one  side  of  the  body  is  affected. 

Hemip'tera,  1 from  %/juiru;,  half,  and 

Hemip'ters,  ) OT-ggey,  a wing.  An  or- 
der of  insects  comprising  the  Geocorisie 
and  Hydrocorisae,  and  so  named  because 
their  wing-covers  are  half  membrana- 
ceous, and  half  coriaceous.  The  cock- 
roach, locust,  lantern-fly,  and  grasshopper 
are  examples. 

Hemisphere,  from  '^ixxav;,  half,  and 
arQaioiov,  a sphere.  The  half  of  a sphere 
or  globe,  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  cut 
through  its  centre,  in  the  plane  of  one  of 
its  great  circles.  Thus  the  equator  di- 
vides the  earth  into  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres;  and  the  equinoctial 
line  divides  the  celestial  sphere  in  a simi- 
lar manner.  The  horizon  also  divides  the 
earth  into  two  parts,  the  upper  and  lower 
hemispheres. 

HemTtone.  tvutovo;-  A half-tone,  now 
called  a semitone. 

Hem'itrope,  from  vjuxovs,  half,  and 
rjsircu,  to  turn,  half-turned.  A hemitr'ope 
crystal  has  one  segment  turned  through 
half  the  circumference  of  a circle. 

Hemp.  1.  In  manufactures,  the  fibrous 
rind  of  the  Cannabis  saliva,  which  is  spun 
into  yarn,  for  making  ropes,  canvass,  &c. 
It  is  stronger,  and  coarser  in  the  fibre 

than  flax. 2.  In  botany,  see  Cannabis 

and  Eupatoricm. 

Hen dec'agon,  from  iyStzx,  eleven,  and 
yuvia,  a comer.  A figure  having  eleven 
equal  sides  and  as  many  equal  angles. 

Hen'decasyl'labic,  a verse  of  eleven 
syllables. 

Henbic'ians,  the  followers  of  an  Italian 
monk,  named  Henry,  who  preached  zea- 
lously against  the  corruptions  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church. 

He'par,  r.rrotc,  the  liver.  This  term  was 
used  by  the  old  chemists  to  denote  a com- 
pound of  sulphur  with  a metal,  which 
had  a liver-brown  colour.  Thus  the  sul- 
pliuret  of  potassium  was  termed  liver  of 
sulphur. 

Hep'atalgt,  from  ttop-  the  liver,  and 
etXyo;,  pain.  Pain  in  the  liver. 
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Hepat'ic,  from  r^a^,  belonging  to  the 
liver.  Applied  to  designate  the  liver  colour, 
and  also  as  an  anatomical  epithet  for 
parts  connected  'with  the  liver.  Sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gas  has  also  been  termed 
hepatic  air,  from  its  being  given  off  when 
some  sulphurets  are  thrown  into  water. 

Hep  axis  a'tion,  from  r^cto , the  liver, 
the  conversion  of  any  texture  into  a sub- 
stance resembling  liver.  The  term  is 
generally  applied  to  the  lungs. 

Hep'atite,  from  fa a«,  fetid  heavy 
spar.  A variety  of  sulphate  of  barytes, 
which  when  rubbed  emits  a sulphurous 
smell,  resembling  that  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ( hepatic  air). 

Hepati'tis,  from  %'za.e-  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver.  , 

Hepta  CAPSULAn,from  sttcc,  seven,  and 
capsula,  a cell ; seven-celled.  A term  in 
botany.  , 

Hep'tachord,  from  terra,  seven  and 
chord;  a system  of  seven  sounds.  The 
term  is  applied  in  ancient  poetry  to  verses 
sung  or  played  on  seven  chords,  or  dif- 
ferent notes,  as  on  the  harp  when  it  had 
but  seven  strings.  The  harp  also  has  been 
called  a heptachord  by  poets. 

Hep'tagon,  from  terra,  seven,  and 
ymix,  an  angle.  A figure  having  seven 
equal  sides,  and  as  many  equal  angles. 

Heptag'onal  Numbers,  polygonal  num- 
bers, wherein  the  difference  of  the  terms 
of  the  corresponding  arithmetical  pro- 
gression is  five.  , 

Hep'tahexahe'dral,  from  terra.,  seven, 
and  liexahetjral.  Presenting  seven  ranges 
of  faces,  one  above  another,  each  range 
consisting  of  six  faces. 

Heptan'dria,  from  terra,  seven,  and 
a»»jf . a man.  A class  of  plants  character- 
ised in  the  sexual  system  of  Linn  tens  by 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  seven  dis- 
tinct stamens. 

Hep'tarchy,  from  kra,  seven,  and 
rule.  A sevenfold  government;  also 
t country  divided  into  seven  governments, 
is  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  which  compre-. 
tiended  the  whole  of  England  when  sub- 
ect  to  seven  independent  princes.  These 
dngdoms  were  Kent,  the  South  Saxons 
[Sussex),  West  Saxons,  East  Saxons  (Es- 
iex),  the  East  Angles,  Mercia  and  Nor- 
:humberland. 

Herac'leon  ites,  an  early  sect  of  heretics 
who  rejected  all  the  ancient  prophecies, 
rnd  regarded  themselves  as  superior  to 
:he  Apostles:  so  called  from  Ileracleon. 

Her'ald,  Ger.  herolcl.  An  officer  at 
inns,  whose  business  it  is  to  denounce 
war,  to  proclaim  peace,  or  be  otherwise 
.•mployed  by  the  sovereign  in  martial 
Messages  or  other  business.  The  heralds, 
lx  in  number,  are  the  judges  and  cx- 
uniners  of  coats  of  arms,  and  the  pre- 


servers of  genealogies,  and  they  marshal 
all  solemnities  and  ceremonies  at  corona- 
tions, royal  marriages,  installations, 
funeral  processions,  &c.  Their  names  are 
Richmond,  Lancaster,  Chester,  Windsor, 
Somerset  and  York,  and  they  are  all  equal 
in  degree,  and  have  precedence  only  ac- 
cording to  the  seniority  of  their  creation. 

Her'aldry,  the  art,  practice,  or  science 
of  recording  genealogies,  blazoning  and 
explaining  in  proper  terms  all  that  be- 
longs to  arms ; of  marshalling  or  disposing 
with  regularity  divers  arms  on  an  es- 
cutcheon or  field.  It  also  teaches  what- 
ever relates  to  the  marshalling  of  solemn 
processions,  and  other  public  ceremonies 
at  coronations,  installation  of  knights, 
creations  of  peers,  nuptials,  christenings 
of  princes,  funerals,  &c. 

Herb,  Lat.  herba.  That  sort  of  plant 
which  rises  with  stalks  and  leaves  from 
the  root,  and  bears  its  fruit  only  once, 
and  then  with  its  root  wholly  perishes. 
There  are  two  kinds : mutuals  which  per- 
ish the  same  year,  and  biennials  which 
have  their  leaves  the  first  year,  and  their 
flowers  and  fruits  the  second,  and  then 
die  away.  Perennial  plants  which  have 
a new  stem  springing  up  every  year,  are 
also  termed  herbaceous,  and  indeed  the 
term  is  extended  to  that  part  of  any  plant 
which  arises  from  the  root,  and  is  ter- 
minated by  the  fructification. 

HERBA'cEous,Lat.  herbaceus.  An  epithet 
for  all  plants  which  have  succulent  stems 
and  die  down  to  the  root  every  year.  See 
Herb. 

Herbie,  herbs.  The  fourth  tribe  into 
which  Linnaeus  divides  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Herba'rium,  an  herbary.  A collection 
of  dried  specimens  of  plants:  hortus  siccus, 
or  dry  garden. 

IIer'cules.  1.  A fabulous  hero  of  anti- 
quity, the  son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alc- 
mena,  whose  exploits  are  celebrated  by 
the  poets. 2.  The  name  of  a constella- 

tion of  the  northern  hemisphere,  known 
also  by  the  names  of  Cerberus  and  the 
A //pie  Branch.  It  contains  113  stars,  of 
which  the  most  brilliant  is  Has  Algothi,  of 

the  third  magnitude. 3.  The  name  of  a 

stamping-machine  used  in  the  dockyards, 
similar  to  the  pile  engine. 

Heredit' aments.  In  law,  such  things 
as  are  immoveable,  and  which  a man  may 
leave  to  his  heirs  by  way  of  inheritance, 
or  which  not  being  otherwise  devised, 
naturally  descend. 

HeredTtary.  1.  In  law,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  belongs  to  a family  by 

right  of  succession. 2.  Diseases  which 

are  propagated  from  parents  to  their 
offspring,  as  scrofula,  gout,  mania,  &c., 
are  termed  hereditary  diseases,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  family. 

Her'esy,  Lat.  hitresis.  An  opinion  of 
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private  men,  different  from  that  of  the 
orthodox  church.  In  primitive  usage  the 
term  meant  merely  sect  or  party,  and  was 
used  as  we  now  do  denomination  or  per- 
suasion, without  implying  reproach. 

He'retog,  Ithe  name  given  by  our 

He'retoch,  j Saxon  ancestors  to  a mili- 
tary commander,  elected  by  the  people  in 
folkmote.  The  root  is  togen,  to  lead. 

Her'iot,  from  Sax.  here,  army,  and  gear, 
tribute.  In  law,  a fine  paid  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee  at  the  death  of  his  tenant,  origin- 
ally consisting  of  military  furniture,  as 
horses,  arms,  &c.,  but  latterly  of  goods 
and  chattels. 

HerTsov  , 1 Fr.  for  hedgehog,  from 

Her'issox,  ' herisser,  to  bristle.  Abeam 
revolving  or.  a pivot,  and  armed  with 
projecting  spikes,  fixed  before  a gate  or 
passage  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sus- 
pected or  improper  persons. 

HerTtabt.e  Rights.  In  Scottish  law, 
rights  to  land,  and  property  connected 
with  land,  which  pass  to  the  heir. 

Hermaph'rodite,  from  'Ej.arf,  Mer- 
cury, and  Aa^oSir*!,  Venus.  1.  A term 
loosely  applied  to  a lusus  natures,  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  both  sexes. 2.  Her- 

maphrodite plants  are  such  as  have  both 
stamens  and  pistils  on  the  same  flower. 

Hermeneu'tics,  from  i^ur,nvf,  an  in- 
terpreter, from  'E ofA-m , Mercury.  The  art 
of  expounding  an  author’s  words.  The 
term  is  chiefly  used  with  reference  to 
theological  subjects. 

Hermet'ic,  appertaining  to  chemistry, 
of  which  Hermes  Trismegistus  is  the  re- 
puted inventor.  The  hermetic  philosophy 
pretends  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  from  the  three  chemical  principles, 
salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  ; and  the  her- 
metic medicine  explained  the  causes  of 
diseases,  and  the  operations  of  medicine 
on  the  system  of  an  alkali  and  acid. — 
Hermetic  seal.  This  term  denotes  the  per- 
fect stoppage  of  the  orifice  of  a glass 
vessel  or  tube  while  in  a state  of  fusion. 
Thus  thermometers,  &c.,  are  hermeti- 
cally sealed;  and  the  process  is  often 
necessary  in  chemical  operations. 

Her'mits,  or  Er'emites,  from 
desert.  Persons  who  secluded  themselves 
for  devotional  purposes  in  desert  places. 

Hermodac'tye.  A root  much  cele- 
brated among  the  ancients  for  the  cure  of 
gout ; supposed  to  have  been  that  of  a 
species  of  colchicum,  and  to  take  its  name 
from  the  river  Hcrmus,  upon  whose  banks 
it  grows,  and  hazruho;,  a date,  which  it 
resembles. 

Her'xia  (Lat.),  from  a branch,  a 
rupture.  Surgeons  understand  by  the 
term  hernia,  a tumour  formed  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  some  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdo- 
men out  of  that  cavity  into  a sort  of  sac, 
composed  of  a portion  of  peritoneum, 


which  is  pushed  before  them ; but  there  are 
cases  which  will  not  be  comprehended  in 
this  definition,  either  because  the  parts 
are'not  protruded,  or  have  no  hernial  sac. 

Herxia'ria,  the  rupture-wort.  A genus 
of  perennial  plants.  Fentandria — Digynia. 
Name  from  hernia,  which  it  is  supposed 
to  cure.  Britain,  &c. 

Her'pes,  ieerr,;,  from  ie-roi,  to  creep. 
Tetter,  a cutaneous  disease,  characterised 
by  tendency  to  spread  or  creep  in  assem- 
blages of  little  vesicles,  itching  very 
much,  from  one  part  to  another.  Thera 
are  several  species,  as  shingles,  ringworm , 
&c.  Epithet  herpetic. 

Herpetol'ogy  , from  lerrvre;,a.  reptile, 
and  \cycj-,  discourse.  That  branch  of 
natural  history  which  treats  of  reptiles, 
their  habits,  structure,  &c. 

Her'ring.  In  icthyology,  the  Clupen  ho- 
rengus,  Lin.  Named  thus  from  Sax.  here, 
or  hure,  an  army,  because  always  found  in 
vast  shoals. 

Her'rxhut,  Ger.  herr,  lord,  hut,  pro- 
tection. An  establishment  in  Upper  Ln- 
satia,  comprising  120  houses  G841}  and 
1500  inhabitants,  founded  by  a few  Mora- 
vians in  1722. 

Her'schel.  In  astronomy,  a name  fre- 
quently given  to  the  planet  Uranus,  dis- 
covered by  Sir  'William Herschel,  in  1781. 

Herse,  Fr.  herse.  In  fortification,  a 
harrow  or  portcullis,  fastened  to  a mou- 
linet,  and  suspended  by  a cord,  and  ren- 
dered formidable  to  assailants  by  project- 
ing iron  spikes.  It  is  let  down  to  guard 
the  passage  of  the  gateway  on  an  enemy’s 
approach. 

Her’tha.  In  German  mythology,  the 
chief  divinity  of  the  ancient  German  and 
Scandinavian  nations. 

Hes'per,  Lat.  Hesperus,  the  evening 
star.  An  appellation  given  to  Venus 
when  it  follows  or  sets  after  the  sun. 

Hesfer'id.e.  The  name  given  by  Lin- 
naeus to  a natural  order  of  plants,  mostly 
having  rigid  evergreen  leaves,  and  odo- 
rous and  polyandrous  flowers,  as  the  myr- 
tle and  clove,  which  may  be  supposed  the 
types  of  such  plants  as  grew  in  the  fabled 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

HesperibTum.  In  botany,  a many- 
celled,  few-seeded,  superior,  indeliiscent 
fruit,  covered  by  a spongy  rind. 

Hes'tchasts,  fanatics  who  lived  in  the 
fifteeenth  century,  upon  Mount  Athos. 

Het^e'ria,  Itouqb i,  a companion.  Ap- 
plied by  classic  writers  to  signify  an  asso- 
ciation of  any  kind. 

Hete'roceph'alous  (Gr.),  various  headed, 
i.  e.  when,  in  the  same  individual,  the 
heads  of  some  flowers  are  male,  and  others 
female. 

Hete'rochro'mocs,  variously  coloured. 
"When,  in  a flower-head, the  colours ofths 
florets  are  different. 
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Heterocu'tal,  from  in^o;,  different, 
and  zXivci),  to  incline,  reversed.  Applied 
to  shells  -whose  spires  turn  in  a contrary 
direction  to  the  usual  way  : sinistral. 

HEx'Enoct.iTE.from  iriqo;, different,  and 
TtXtroi,  inclined,  something  anomalous. 
The  term  is  used  by  grammarians,  &c.  to 
designate  words  which  deviate  from  the 
ordinary  forms  of  inflection,  particularly 
nouns  which  are  irregular  in  declen 
sion. 

Hex'erodox,  from  e-rsas? , different,  and 
£a£oc.  opinion,  different  from  the  esta 
blished  opinion.  Not  orthodox,  but  con 
trarv  to  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  the  Es 
tablished  Church. 

Hhterog'amous  (Gr.),  unequally  mar 
ried.  In  grasses,  when  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sexes  is  different  in  different 
spikelets  from  the  same  root.  In  compo 
site  plants,  when  the  florets  are  of  differ 
ent  sexes  in  the  head. 

Heteroge'neods,  from  irtqoz , different, 
and  ytvo;,  kind.  Dissimilar  in  nature,  not 
homogeneous.  Thus,  heterogeneous  nouns 
have  different  genders  in  the  singular  and 
plural:  heterogeneous  words  are  such  as 
ave  different  radical  signs,  &c. 
HdxEROG'vN a,  from  in^o;,  different,  and 
vv*i,  a female.  The  name  of  a family  of 
lymenopterous  insects,  comprising  those 
bf  which  the  females  differ  from  the 
pales,  the  one  sex  being  winged,  and  the 
ther  apterous,  or  of  which  the  males  and 
males  are  winged,  and  the  neuters  apte- 
jous,  &c.  See  Formica. 

Hexerom'euous  (Gr.),  unequal  legged, 
e.  when  one  leg  has  a different  structure 
om  another. 

HEXEnor'AXHv,  from  iriqos,  different, 
nd  erade;,  affection.  That  mode  of  treat- 
g diseases,  in  which  a morbid  state  of  a 
art  is  removed  by  inducing  a different 
liorbid  state. 

HEXERop'oDA.from  irtooz, different, and 
i u;,  a foot.  An  order  of  Mollusca,  dis- 
|nguislied  by  their  foot,  which,  instead  of 
lining  a horizontal  disc,  is  compressed 
to  a vertical  muscular  lamina,  which 
ey  use  as  a fin.  Forskalil  comprises 
em  all  in  his  genus  Plerotrachea. 
Hexekos'cii,  1 from  in%o;,  different, 
Hexeros'cians,  ) and  exta,,  shadow.  A 
graphical  designation  for  those  inha- 
lants of  the  earth  whose  shadows  at 
on  project  always  the  same  way  with 
gavd  to  themselves,  or  always  contrarv 
ivs  with  respect  to  each  other.  Such 
|e  all  who  live  within  the  tropics  and 
-!  polar  circles.  The  shadows  of  those 
o live  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  fall 
rthward ; those  of  the  inhabitants  south 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  fall  southward: 
ereas  the  shadows  of  those  who  dwell 


between  the  tropics,  fall  sometimes  to  the 
north  and  sometimes  to  the  south. 

HETER0x'R0PAL,Gr.  from  differ- 

ent, and  Tftmw,  I turn.  "When  the  former 
embryo  of  a seed  lies  across  the  latter, 
neither  pointing  to  its  base  nor  apex. 

Hex'achord,  from  ||,  six,  and 
a chord.  1.  A term,  in  ancient  music,  for  an 

imperfectcliord,  or  a sixth. 2.  Also  an 

instrument  of  six  chorus. 

Hexae'dron,  \from  I£,  six,  and  [Sea, 

Hexahe'dron,  ) abase.  A solid  figure 
of  six  equal  sides  : a cube. 

Hex'agon,  from  |g,  six,  and  ywvict,  an 
angle.  A geometrical  figure  of  six  equal 
sides,  and  as  many  equal  angles. 

Hexagyn'ia,  from  ||,  six,  and  yw»r„ 
a female.  An  order  of  plants  in  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnteus,  having  six 
pistils. 

Hexam'exer,  from  sg,  six,  and 
measure  A poetic  verse  having  six  feet. 

Hexan'bria,  from  £g,  six,  and  avjjg, 
a male.  A class  of  plants  in  the  Einnaean. 
sexual  system,  having  hermaphrodite 
flowers  furnished  with  six  stamens  of 
equal  length. 

Hexan'gclar,  six-angled.  Having  six 
equal  angles. 

Hex' aped,  ) from  ££,  six,  and  erous,  a 

Hex' apod,  j foot.  An  animal  with  six 
feet. 

Hf.xapet'aeous,  Eat.  herapetalus,  six- 
petallcd  A corolla  consisting  of  six 
petals. 

Hexaphyl'lous,  Eat.  hexaphyllus,  six- 
leaved. 

Hex'apla,  eg,  six,  and  atrhoai,  I open. 
The  combination  of  six  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  by  Origen, 

Hex'astyle,  from  s£,  six,  and  trruXos, 
a column.  A building  with  six  columns 
in  front. 

Hiatel'ea,  a genus  of  Mollusca,  family 
Tnchisa,  order  Acephala  testacea,  Cuv.  The 
name  is  a diminutive  of  hiatus,  an  aper- 
ture; the  shell  having  an  aperture  near 
the  middle  of  its  edges,  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  the  foot.  The  species  are  found  in 
sand,  among  zoophytes,  &c. 

Hia'tus  (Latin),  an  aperture,  chasm,  or 
gap.  Applied  to  verses  where  one  word  ends 
with  a vowel,  and  the  next  word  begins 
with  one,  and  thereby  occasions  the  mouth 
to  be  more  opened,  and  the  sound  to  be 
harsh.  The  term  is  also  used  in  speaking 
of  MSS.,  to  denote  their  defects,  or  parts 
which  have  been  defaced. 

Hiber'nacle,  Eat.  hibemacula,  winter- 
quarters.  The  bulb  or  bud  of  a plant,  in 
which  the  embryo  is  inclosed  by  a scaly 
covering,  and  protected  from  injury  dur- 
ing the  winter,  is  called  the  hibernacle  0i 
the  plant.  The  term  is  also  used  to  de- 
signate the  winter-lodge  of  a wild  animal. 
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Hic'cup  or  Hic'cough,  a spasmodic  af- 
fection of  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  and 
muscles  subservient  to  deglutition  ; sin- 
gultus. 

Hidal'go,  a Spanish  nobleman  of  the 
lower  class. 

Hide.  1.  In  old  laio,  a certain  portion 
of  land.  The  quantity  is  not  exactly 
known.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been 
as  much  as  could  be  tilled  by  one  plough ; 
others  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port a family  ; others  again  make  the 
hide  60,  and  some  as  much  as  100  acres. 

2.  The  skin  of  an  animal,  either  raw 

or  dressed;  generally  applied  to  the  un- 
dressed skins  of  the  larger  domestic 
animals. 

Hide'bound,  a disease  common  to  ani- 
mals and  vegetables.  Cattle  are  hide- 
bound when  the  skin  becomes  dried,  and 
adheres  firmly  to  the  subjacent  tissue, 
and  trees  are  hidebound  when  the  bark 
becomes  so  tight  as  to  impede  the  growth. 

Hi'era-pic'ra,  holy-bitter;  it%o;,  holy, 
and  bitter.  A pharmaceutical 

powder,  containing  socotorine  aloes  and 
white  canella. 

Hi'erarchy,  from  h$o;,  holy,  and  x^x'/i, 
ruler.  Holy  government,  rank,  or  sub- 
ordination among  holy  beings.  The  term 
is  chiefly  used  to  designate  the  govern- 
ment established  in  a national  church,  de- 
termining the  rank,  offices,  &c.,  of  the 
clergy. 

Hierofal'co,  the  generic  name  of  the 
gerfalcon  ( Falco  candicans,  Lin.).  A bird 
belonging  to  the  accipitrine  order  and 
diurnal  family.  It  is  one  fourth  larger 
than  the  common  falcon,  and  is  the  most 
highly  esteemed  by  falconers  {see  Falco.) 
Name  from  it goz,  sacred,  and  falco,  which 
originated  in  the  superstitious  notions  of 
the  Egyptians  respecting  certain  birds  of 
prey.  The  English  name  gerfalcon  is  a 
corruption  of  hicrofalco. 

Hieroglyph'ics,  from  U^o;,  sacred,  and 
y\v <p»,to  carve.  1.  Mystical  characters  or 
symbols  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, both  in  their  writings  and  inscrip- 
tions, as  signs  of  sacred  and  supernatural 
things.  The  hieroglyphics  were  figures 
of  animals,  parts  of  the  human  body,  me- 
chanical instruments,  &e.,  which  con- 
tained a meaning  known  only  to  the  ini- 
tiated.  2.  Pictures  intended  to  express 

historical  facts. 

Hierooram'matic,  from  itqos<  sacred, 
and  y^auput,  a letter.  An  epithet  for  that 
species  of  writing  practised  by  the  priest- 
hood, particularly  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Hieromxe'mon,  from  isjo;,  sacred,  and 
fAtri/Muv,  memory.  A magistrate  in  an- 
cient Greece  who  presided  over  the  sacred 
rites  and  solemnities. 

Hibro'nymites  or  Jero'nymites,  a reli- 


gious order  in  Spain,  named  after  its  pa- 
tron, St.  Jerome. 

Hierophan'tes,  heotfavrrs-  Priests 
whose  duty  it  was  to  teach  the  mysteries 
and  duties  of  religion. 

Hieroph'ylax,  hea(fvXx%'  An  officer  in 
the  Greek  Church,  who  Mas  guardian  or 
keeper  of  the  holy  utensils,  vestments, 
&c.  The  hierophylax  answers  to  our  ves- 
try-keeper. 

High  Church.  Applied  to  the  opinions 
of  parties  who  seek  to  exalt  the  ecclesias- 
tical power. 

High  Pressure.  See  Steam  and  Steam 
Engine. 

High  Priest,  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood.  Moses  conferred  this  dignity 
on  his  brother  Aaron,  in  whose  family  it 
descended  without  interruption. 

Hilary  Term,  the  term  of  Courts,  &c., 
which  begins  on  23rd  January. 

Hilum  (Latin.)  The  eye  of  a seed ; 
the  pile,  point,  or  scar  by  which  the  seed 
is  attached  to  its  seed-vessel. 

Himan'topus,  a sub-genus  of  birds.  Or- 
der Grallatorice  ; family  Longirostres ; ge- 
nus Scolopax,  Lin.  Name  from  iu,xc , a 
string,  and  erev;,  a foot,  in  allusion  to  the 
extreme  length  and  tenuity  of  the  legs. 

Hin,  a Hebrew  measure  of  capacity, 
equal  to  one  gallon,  two  pints,  English 
measure. 

Hinge.  The  hinges  of  a door  or  gate  are 
the  iron  or  brass  ligaments  on  which  it 
turns.  The  hinge  of  a shell  is  the  point  by 
which  bivalve  shells  are  united.  It  is 
formed  by  the  teeth  of  the  one  valve  in- 
serting themselves  between  those  of  the 
other,  or  by  the  teeth  of  one  valve  fitting 
into  the  cavities  or  sockets  of  the  oppo- 
site valve.  It  is  on  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  hinge  that  the  generic  charac- 
ter of  bivalve  shells  is  mainly  founded, 
in  connection  with  the  general  form  of 
the  shell. 

Hip.  1.  The  articulation  of  the  thigh 

with  the  pelvis. 2.  The  ripe  fruit  of 

the  dog-rose  tree  (I losa  canina .) 3.  A 

piece  of  timber  at  the  corner  of  a roof. 
Hips  are  much  longer  than  rafters  in  con- 
sequence of  their  slanting  position,  and 
have  commonly  five  planes.  Workmen 
call  them  corners,  or  principal  rafters,  or 
sleepers,  but  sleepers  are  distinguished  as 
lying  in  the  valleys,  ar.d  join  at  top  with 
the  hips.  Sec  Hip-roof. 

Hip-moulds,  a term  in  carpentry  for 
the  back  of  the  hip  or  corner  of  a roof 
also  for  the  pattern  by  which  the  hip  o» 
a roof  is  set  out. 

Hip-roop.  When  a roof  of  a building 
is  formed  by  equally  inclined  planes,  ris- 
ing from  each  side,  it  is  called  a hipped- 
roof,  and  the  ridges  rising  from  the  angle* 
of  the  walls  are  called  hips,  whereas  if 
the  ridge  runs  out  straight  with  the  face 
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of  the  end  walls,  it  is  described  as  a 
gable-end. 

Hippocen'taur,  a fabulous  monster  of 
antiquity  supposed  to  be  half  man  and 
half  horse,  from  Icrtros,  a horse,  and  cen- 
taur (q.v.). 

Hip  poi  ras,  Fr.  quasi,  ivine  of  Hippo- 
crates. An  aromatic  wine,  formerly  in 
high  repute  in  England  as  a cordial  drink. 

Hifpoc'rates  Sleeve,  a sort  of  bag: 
made  by  uniting:  the  opposite  corners  of 
a square  piece  of  flannel,  used  for  strain- 
in"  syrups  and  decoctions. 

Hippocratic  Face.  Pale,  sunken,  and 
contracted  features,  considered  a bad 
symptom  in  diseases. 

Hippocre'ne,  iTcrof,  and  z.°v,vv},  foun- 
tain. A celebrated  fountain  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Helicon. 

Hip'podrome,  from  Icrrroz,  a horse,  and 
a course.  A list  or  course  among 
the  ancients  wherein  chariot  and  horse 
races  were  performed,  and  horses  exer- 
cised. 

Hip'pogrief,  from  Icrcroz,  a horse,  and 
griffin  A fabulous  animal  half  horse 
and  half  griffin.  The  winged  horse  ima- 
gined by  Ariosto. 

Hip'pomane,  the  manchineel  tree.  A ge- 
nus of  one  species.  Moncecia  — 3Iona- 
delphia.  Xante  liippomane,  from  Icrcroz, 
a horse,  and  uavia,  madness.  A love  po- 
tion ; because  the  tree  yields  a white 
milky  juice  which  appears  to  have  some 
of  the  qualities  of  the  ancient  philter. 
’West  Indies. 

Hippopot'amus,  the  river-horse ; from 
hr. rro;,  a horse,  and  croTa.uo;r  a river.  A 
genus  of  mammalia  of  the  Pachyderma- 
tous order.  There  is  only  one  species, 
the  H.  amphibius,  an  animal  with  a mas- 
sive and  naked  body,  very  short  legs, 
enormous  head,  terminated  by  a large  in- 
flated muzzle,  small  tail,  ears,  and  eyes. 
It  is  now  confined  to  the  rivers  of  the 
middle  and  south  of  Africa,  lives  upon 
roots,  &c.,  and  exhibits  much  ferocity 
and  stupidity.  Fossil  remains  of  the  hip- 
popotamus are  found  plentifully  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  in  alluvial  deposits. 

Hippothe'ridm,  an  extinct  animal  al- 
lied to  the  horse:  whence  the  name  from 
ivirer,  ahorse,  and  Or^ice,  a wild  beast. 
The  remains  belong  to  the  Miocene  period. 

Hip'purites,  a genus  of  fossil  bivalve 
shells  of  a conical  shape.  Specimens  have 
been  found  in  the  chalk. 

Hip'pus,  Lat.  from  'ezzro; , a horse.  An 
affection  of  the  eyes,  whereby  the  eyes 
continually  dilate  and  contract,  as  is  usual 
with  those  who  ride  on  horseback.  It 
arises  from  a spasmodic  affection  of  the 
iris. 

Hir  cine,  from  hircus.  The  name  given 
by  Chevreul  to  a liquid  fatty  substance 


which  is  mixed  with  the  oleine  of  mutton 
suet.  It  is  soluble  in  alcobel,  p.rd  yields 
hireic  acid  by  saponification. 

IIir'scte,  Lat.  hirsutiu,  bristly.  In 
zoology,  when  long  stiffish  hairs  upon  an 
animal  are  thickly  set. 

HiRUN'no,  a genus  of  passerine  birds, 
the  swallows : family  Fissirostres.  The 
genus  comprehends  the  swifts  and  martins 
of  English  authors. 

His'pid,  Lat.  hispidns,  bristly.  Applied 
to  stems,  seeds,  &c.,of  plants,  and  surfaces 
of  animals. 

His'ter,  a genus  of  pentamerous  cole- 
optera:  family  Clavicorncs.  This  genus  is 
now  divided  into  hister  proper,  hololepta, 
abrceus,  &c.  The  species  feed  on  cadaver- 
ous matters,  and  decomposing  vegetable 
substances,  as  old  mushrooms,  &c. 

Hister'bides,  a tribe  of  pentamerous 
coleoptera,  comprehending  the  genus 
hister,  Lin. 

His'tory,  from  I/rrc^ioj,  to  inquire.  A 
narrative  of  facts  and  events,  particularly 
such  as  respect  nations:  distinct  from  an- 
nals. The  term  liistoi-y  is  also  used  to 
signify  a description  of  things,  as  well  as 
an  account  of  facts.  Thus,  natural  history 
comprehends  a description  of  the  works 
of  nature,  especially  animals,  vegetables, 
and  minerals.  Zoology  is  the  history  of 
animals,  botany  of  plants,  and  mineralogy 
of  minerals. 

Histrion-'ic, relating  to  the  drama,  from 
liistrio,  an  actor,  strictly  a comedian,  es- 
pecially in  pantomime. 

Hitch.  Among  seamen,  a knot  or  noose 
in  a rope,  for  fastening"  it  to  a ring  or 
other  object:  distinguished  according  to 
the  sort  of  knot,  by  the  names  half-hitch, 
rolling-hitch,  clove  hitch,  &c. 

Hitiie,  a Saxon  word  for  a port  or 
small  harbour  where  goods  are  shipped 
or  landed:  Queenhithe,  on  the  Thames, 
for  example. 

Hive,  the  box,  chest,  or  other  habita- 
tion of  a swarm  of  bees;  also  the  swarm 
of  bees  inhabiting  a hive.  Bees  are  also 
said  to  hive  or  cast  when  they  send  off 
their  young  colonies. 

Hives,  a popular  name  of  that  variety 
of  varicella,  in  which  the  vesicles  are 
very  large  and  globular. 

H.  M.  S.,  an  abbreviation  for  His  or  Her 
Majesty’s  ship  or  service. 

Hoard'ing,  the  name  given  to  the 
wooden  boarding  inclosing  any  building 
operations. 

IIo'ary,  a whiteness  on  the  surface,, 
arising  from  a covering  of  thick  spread 
short  hairs. 

Hock,  from  Ilockheim,  in  Germany,  a 
light  Rhenish  wine:  called  sometimes 
hockamore. 

Hod,  Fr.  hotte.  A small  box  at  the  end 
of  a long  staff,  for  carrying  bricks  and 
mortar  in. 
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Hue,  Ger.  hnue.  A gardener’s  imple- 
ment for  cutting  up  weeds  and  loosening 
the  earth  about  the  roots  of  plants.  It  is 
in  shape  like  an  addice,  the  head  being  a 
plate  of  iron  with  an  eye  to  receive  a 
handle,  which  forms  an  acute  angle  with 
the  plate.  Operations  with  this  and  sim- 
ilar instruments  are  termed  hoeing. 

Hog.  1.  In  zoology  ( sec  Sus). 2.  A- 

mong  seamen,  a sort  of  scrubbing  broom 
for  scraping  a ship’s  bottom  under  water. 

3.  In  England,  a castrated  sheep  of  a 

year  old. 

Hog'ging.  In  ship-building,  the  convex 
appearance,  like  the  back  of  a hog,  some- 
times assumed  by  ships  after  being 
launched,  by  the  dropping  of  the  two  ex- 
tremities, on  account  of  their  being  less 
water-borne  than  the  middle.  Hogging 
when  of  great  amount  is  a serious  fault, 
as  the  timbers  of  the  vessel  are  thereby 
proportionally  strained.  Formerly,  a three- 
decker  drooped  at  once,  on  being  launched , 
9 inches  at  each  end,  and  this  increased 
with  her  length  of  service.  At  present 
such  a ship  is  calculated  to  droop  only  3j 
inches,  and  this,  when  the  timbers  are 
once  set,  suffers  very  little  increase. 

Hogs'head,  a measure  of  capacity  con- 
taining 52£  imperial  gallons.  A hogshead 
is  i a pipe. 

Hoke  Day,  the  Tuesday  after  Easter 
week,  celebrated  annually  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes. 

Hor.'cus,  the  Indian  Millet : a genus  of 
gramineous  plants.  Polygamia — Monoecia. 
Temperate  climates. 

Hold  (of  a ship),  the  whole  interior 
cavity  between  the  floor  and  the  lower 
deck. 

Holera'ceie,  pot  herbs.  The  twelfth 
natural  order  in  Einnreus’  system,  com- 
prehending trees,  shrubs,  perennial  and 
annual  herbs,  as  rhubarb,  beet,  &c. 

Ho'ling.  In  architecture,  piercing  the 
plates  to  receive  the  nails.  In  mining, 
undermining  coal-beds. 

Holland,  a line  sort  of  linen,  so  named 
from  its  having  been  first  manufactured 
in  Holland. 

Hol'low  Quoin  (in  lock- 
gates),  the  recess  made  ;n 
the  walls  of  locks  at  each 
end  to  receive  the  gates, 
which  are  properly  hol- 
lowed out  to  receive  the 
quoin  posts. 

Holm  (Sax.),  an  island  or 
marshy  place  surrounded 
by  water. 

Hol'ocaust,  oXog,  the  whole,  and  xaiai, 
I burn.  The  burnt-offering  of  Scripture ; 
an  ancient  sacrifice  where  the  whole  of 
the  body  of  the  victim  was  consumed. 

Holocfn'trum,  the  name  given,  by 
Artedi,  to  a beautiful  genus  of  acantho- 


pterygious  fishes  of  the  percoid  family. 
The  species  are  found  in  the  hot  parts  of 
both  oceans. 

Hol'ograph,  from  o?.o;,  all,  and 
to  write.  Something  wholly  written  by 
the  person  who  signs  it. 

Holo'metek,  from  oho;,  all,  and 
measure.  A mathematical  instrument, 
serving  universally  for  taking  all  measures 
both  terrestrial  and  celestial. 

Holothu'ria,  the  sea-slug  or  sea-cucum- 
ber : a genus  of  Itadiata.  Class  Echinoder- 
mata,  order  Pedicellata,  Cuv.  The  species 
have  an  oblong  coriaceous  body,  open  at 
each  end,  and  complicated  tentacula,  sus- 
ceptible of  being  retracted. 

Holt,  Ger.  hols,  wood.  The  termination 
of  many  names  of  places  in  England,  be- 
ing near  a wood. 

Holt  Alli'ance.  In  politics,  an  alliance 
formed  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  by  the 
European  sovereigns,  “ in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ, and  for  the  happiness  and  religious 
welfare  of  all  subjects”  (!)  It  was  vir- 
tually an  alliance  for  the  better  securing 
crowned  heads  against  the  encroachments 
of  their  subjects,  and  for  mutual  support, 
should  their  stability  be  threatened  by 
any  outburst  of  popular  opinion. 

Ho'ly-rood  Day,  a festival  observed  by 
Roman  Catholics,  in  commemoration  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  Saviour’s  cross. 

Ho'ly  Stone,  a stone  used  to  scour  the 
deck  of  a ship  by  hand,  with  the  addition 
of  sand. 

Ho'ly  Thursday,  a festival  in  comme- 
moration of  Christ’s  ascension,  observed 
ten  days  before  Whitsuntide. 

Ho'ly  W'eek,  the  week  before  Easter, 
in  which  the  passion  of  the  Saviour  is 
commemorated. 

Hom.eop'athy,  from  ouoto;,  similar,  and 
zraSo;,  feeling.  A particular  mode  of 
curing  diseases.  SccHomceopathy. 

Hom'age,  from  homo,  a man.  The  oath 
of  submission  and  loyalty,  which  the  ten- 
ant under  the  feudal  system  used  to  take 
to  his  superior,  when  first  admitted  to  the 
land  which  he  held  of  him  in  fee. 

IIom'berg’s  Phosphorus,  ignited  chlor- 
ide of  calcium,  which  has  the  property  of 
shining  in  the  dark,  a fact  first  noticed 
by  Homberg. 

Hom'bero’s  Pyrophorus,  alum  calcined 
with  an  equal  weight  of  brown  sugar  or 
Hour.  It  is  spontaneously  inflammable. 

Hom'berg’s  Salt,  boracic  acid,  first  ob- 
tained in  a separate  state  by  Homberg. 

Home.  In  naval  language,  applied  to 
anything  in  its  place ; as  the  sheets  of  the 
sails,  and  the  charge  of  a gun. 

Hom'icide,  from  homo,  a man,  and  cecdo. 
to  kill;  the  killing  of  one  man  or  human 
being  by  another.  Homicide  \sjwtifiMt 
when  it  proceeds  from  unavoidable  nece»- 
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lity,  without  an  intention  to  kill,  and 
without  negligence  ; exctisable  when  it 
proceeds  from  misadventure,  or  in  self- 
defence  ; felonious  when  it  proceeds  from 
malice,  or  is  done  in  the  prosecution  of 
some  unlawful  act.  Killing  premeditated 
is  murder,  and  suicide  is  felonious  liomi- 
:ide.  Homicide  comprehends  murder  and 
manslaughter. 

Hom'iletic,  pertaining  to  familiar  dis- 
course, from  bpuXqTizot,  conversable. 
Homiletic  theology  is  that  branch  of  prac- 
:ical  theology  which  teaches  the  manner 
)f  adopting  discourses  to  the  capacities  of 
aearers,  and  the  best  methods  of  instruct- 
ing congregations  : called  also  pastoral 
theology. 

Hom'ily,  from  oouXtet,  familiar  dis- 
course. A familiar  discourse  on  some  sub- 
ect  of  religion,  such  as  an  instructor 
would  deliver  to  his  pupils. 

Hom'ine  ReplegTando.  In  lata,  a writ 

10  bail  a man  out  of  prison. 

Ho'mo,  man.  A genus  of  Mammalia, 
trder  Bimana.  One  species,  but  three 
rery  distinct  varieties : the  Caucasian,  or 
vhite  ; the  Mongolian,  or  yellow ; and  the 
Ethiopian,  or  negro. 

Homocro'mous,  iu.ou,  together,  and 
'gaitta,  colour.  "When  the  florets  in  the 
ante  flower-head  are  of  the  same  colour. 
Homceop'athy,  from  bocoio;,  similar, 
nd  craBos,  affection.  A new  medical 
octrine,  promulgated  some  years  since 
y Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann,  of  Leipsig. 
t proceeds  on  the  principle  that  two  dis- 
ased  actions  cannot  go  on  simultaneously 
t the  same  part,  and  if  a medicine  be  ad- 
linistered  to  a person  labouring  under 
aat  disease  which  the  medicine  has  a na- 
lral  tendency  to  produce,  the  effect  will 
e to  resolve  the  disease.  The  medicine 
i,  however,  administered  in  infinitesimal 
oses,  as  the  millionth  or  quadrillionth 
art  of  a grain  1 

Homog'amous,  ou.ov,  like,  and  ya.ijt.oi, 
larriage.  In  grasses  when  all  the  florets 
1 the  spikelets  of  an  individual  are  lier- 
iaphrodite.  In  composite  plants,  when 

11  the  florets  of  a flower-head  are  her- 
laphrodite. 

Homoge'nea,  an  order  of  infusorial  ani- 
lals,  thus  named  from  there  beinsr  no 
ppearance  of  viscera,  or  other  cotnplica- 
on  in  the  body,  frequently  not  even  the 
ppearance  of  a mouth. 

Homo'nyms,  b,u,o»,  and  ovou-tx.,  name. 
Vordsof  the  same  sound,  but  of  different 
gnification.  , 

Homoph'onous,  , and tpuvr,,  tone.  In 

i usic,  of  the  same  pitch. 

Homo'phont,  opto;,  and  Ccoviu,  I speak, 
fords  of  the  same  sound  but  differently 
celt. 

Hone,  Hone'stone,  whet-slate.  A va- 


riety of  talcy  slate,  named  novacu'ttt*  fc« 
Kirwan. 

Hon'esty.  In  botany,  see  Lunaria. 

Hon'ey,  Sax.  hunig.  The  sweet  viscid 
liquor  elaborated  by  bees  from  the  sw'eet 
juices  of  the  nectars  of  flowers,  and  depo- 
sited by  them  in  the  cells  of  their  combs. 

Hon'ey-comb.  1.  The  waxen  cells  in 

which  bees  deposit  their  honey,  &c. 

2.  Among  founders,  a Haiv  in  a casting, 
the  metal  appearing  porous  or  spongy. 

Hon'ey-dew,  a saccharine  substance 
found  on  the  leaves  of  some  trees,  and  said 
to  be  deposited  by  a species  of  aphis, 
called  the  vine-fretter. 

Hon'ey-guide.  In  ornithology , the  Cu- 
cullus  indicator,  Lin.,  found  in  Africa,  and 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  conducting 
persons  to  hives  of  wild  honey. 

Hong.  The  Chinese  name  for  the  large 
factories  at  Canton,  where  each  nation  has 
a separate  hong  : hence  the  term  of  Hong 
merchants. 

Honor  a'rium,  Lat.  honos,  honour. 
Nearly  synonymous  with  fee.  Applied  to 
the  fees  of  professors  and  professional  gen- 
tlemen. 

Hon'ourable,  a title  of  quality  attribu- 
ted to  the  younger  children  of  earls,  to 
persons  enjoying  places  of  trust  and 
honour,  and  collectively  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  East  India  Company. 

Hood.  In  ships,  1.  A low'  wooden  porch 
over  the  ladder  w'hich  leads  to  the  steer- 
age of  a merchant-ship. 2.  The  upper 

part  of  a galley-chimney,  which  being  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  S reversed,  is  trim- 
med or  turned  round  according  to  the 
various  directions  of  the  wind,  that  the 

smoke  may  alw-aysfly  to  leew-ard. 3.  A 

short  semicylindrical  frame  of  wood,  serv- 
ing to  cover  the  upper  wheel  of  a chain- 
pump. 4.  The  same  with  Whood  (q.v.). 

Hook.  1.  In  husbandry,  a sickle. 2. 

In  nautical  language,  a crooked  piece  of 
iron,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  as  boat-hooks, 
breast-hooks,  can-hooks,  cat-hooks,  &c. 
Foot-liooks  are  termed  ftittocks  (q.  v.). 
Loof-hooks  is  the  name  given  to  a tackle 
with  two  hooks,  one  to  hitch  into  a crin- 
gle of  a fore  or  main-sail  in  the  bolt-rope, 
and  the  other  to  hitch  into  a strap  which 
is  spliced  to  the  chess-tree.  Their  use  is 
to  pull  dow-n  the  sail,  and  succour  the 
tackle  of  a large  sail. 

Hook  and  Butt.  The  scarfing  or  lav- 
ing  of  two  ends  of  planks  over  each  other. 

Hook-pins,  bolts  made  with  a shoulder 
at  one  end,  and  used  by  carpenters  in 
framing. 

Hop.  1.  In  botany,  see  Humttt.tts. 2. 

The  floral  leaf  of  the  Hamulus  lupulus.  a 
climbing  perennial  plant,  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  from  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Iti 
fruit  is  a sort  of  cone,  composed  of  mem- 
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braneous  scales,  each  of  which  envelopes 
a single  seed.  These  cones  are  the  objects 
for  which  theplant  is  cultivated,  and  their 
principal  use  is  to  communicate  to  beer 
its  strengthening  quality,  to  prevent  it 
from  turning  sour,  and  to  impart  to  it  an 
agreeable  aromatic  bitter. 

Hop'lites,  o-rXiTrn-  The  heavy- armed 
infantry  of  Grecian  antiquity. 

Hop-oast,  a particular  kind  of  kiln  for 
drying  hops. 

Hop’per.  1.  A basket  wherein  seed- 

corn  is  carried  at  the  time  of  sowing. 

2.  The  tvooden  trough  in  a mill  into  which 
the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground. 

Hop'ple,  a mode  of  fettering  the  legs  of 
animals  turned  out  to  graze. 

Hor'ary,  Lat.  horarius.  Relating  to  an 
hour.  The  horary  circle  of  a globe  is  a 
small  brazen  circle,  fixed  upon  the  brazen 
meridian,  divided  into  24  hours,  having 
an  index  moveable  round  the  axis  of  the 
globe,  and  used  to  show  the  hour  or  time 
of  day  in  other  countries.  The  horary 
lines  or  circles  of  a dial  are  those  lines  and 
circles  which  mark  the  hours  upon  it. 
The  horary  motion  of  the  earth  is  the  arc 
described  by  it  in  the  space  of  an  hour : it 
is  15°  on  an  average. 

Horde.  A name  applied  to  those  mi- 
gratory nations  who  subsist  by  rapine  and 
plunder. 

Hor'deine.  The  name  given  by  Proust 
to  the  peculiar  starchy  matter  of  barley 
(hordeum). 

Horde'oltm,  Lat.  dim.  of  hordeum, 
barley.  A little  tumour  on  the  eyelids, 
resembling  a barley-corn ; vernacularly 
a stye. 

Hore'hound.  In  botany,  see  Marrcbium. 

Hori'zon,  o£;£ai>,  from  o^i^co,  to  bound. 
In  geography,  the  line  which  terminates 
the  view  when  extended  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  dividing  the  globe  into  two 
hemispheres.  It  is  sensible  and  rational; 
the  sensible,  visible,  or  apparent  horizon 
is  a lesser  circle  of  the  sphere,  which  di- 
vides the  visible  part  of  the  sphere  from 
the  invisible.  The  rational,  true,  real,  or 
astronomical  horizon  is  a great  circle, 
whose  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  whose  poles  are  the  zenith 
and  nadir.  These  horizons  would  coincide 
if  the  eye  could  take  in  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere. 

Horizontal,  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
Thus,  a horizontal  dial  is  one  drawn  upon 
a plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  a Aori- 
zontal  line  and  plane  are  terms  in  perspec- 
tive for  a line  and  plane  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  and  passing  through  the  eye.  The 
horizontal  range  of  a piece  of  ordnance  is  the 
distance  at  which  the  ball  falls  on  a hori- 
zontal plane,  whatever  be  the  angle  of 
elevation  of  the  piece.  The  horizontal  spe- 
tulum  is  a well- polished  metal  speculum  of 


three  or  four  inches  diameter,  inclosed 
within  a brass  ring,  and  so  fitted  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  shall  fall 
near  the  point  on  which  it  turns. 

Horn.  1.  In  natural  history,  the  hard 
pointed  bodies  growing  on  the  heads  oi 
some  graminivorous  animals,  serving 
either  for  defence  or  ornament , are  termed 
horns ; and  the  same  name  is  used  verna- 
cularly for  the  antennae  of  insects. 2. 

In  chemistry,  the  substance  composing  the 
horns  of  graminivorous  animals,  consist- 
ing of  coagulated  albumen,  with  a little 
gelatine  and  phosphate  of  lime:  it  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  arts. 3.  In  music, 

a wind-instrument,  originally  made  of 

horn,  but  now  of  brass. 4.  In  botany, 

a spur.  See  Calcar. 

Hornblende,  a mineral.  The  amphi- 
bole  of  Hauy,  of  a green,  or  blackish  green 
colour,  produced  by  the  oxides  of  chro- 
mium and  iron.  It  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  several  of  the  trap 
rocks.  It  is  sometimes  found  regularly 
crystallised,  but  more  commonly  the  crys- 
tallization is  confused,  and  it  appears 
in  masses  composed  of  laminte,  acicular 
crystals,  and  fibres  variously  aggregated. 
It  occurs  under  many  forms.  Thus  carin- 
thine,  actinolite,  tremolite,  calamite, 
amianthus,  &c.  are  varieties ; but  horn- 
blende itself  is  a sub-species  of  straight- 
edged  augite. 

IIorn'blende  Schist,  a metamorphic 
rock,  composed  principally  of  hornblende, 
with  a variable  portion  of  felspar,  and 
sometimes  grains  of  quartz.  It  appears 
to  be  merely  clay  altered  by  heat  and 
pressure. 

Hor'ned  Owl.  The  common  owl,  or 
Strix  otus,  Lin.,  is  thus  named  from  its 
having  two  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  fore- 
head, which  it  can  erect  at  pleasure. 

Hor'.net,  a large  species  of  wasp,  the 
Vespa  crabro,  Lin.  ; common  in  Europe. 

Hor'ninq,  Letters  of.  In  Scottish  law, 
a species  of  process  against  a debtor. 

Horn'pipe.  1.  A Welsh  instrument  of 
music,  consisting  of  a wooden  pipe  with 
horns  at  the  ends — one  to  collect  the  wind 
from  the  mouth,  the  other  to  carry  off  the 

sounds. 2.  An  air  or  tune  of  triple 

time,  with  six  crotchets  in  a bar. 3.  An 

animated  dance. 

Horn  Sil'ver,  a native  chloride  of  silver 
crystallised  in  the  cubic  system , and  sectile 
like  horn.  It  is  rare  In  European  mines, 
but  common  in  the  mines  of  Peru  and 
Mexico.  1 

Horn'stonb,  a variety  of  rhomboidal 
quartz  It  is  called  Chert  in  Derbyshire, 
where  it  abounds.  It  is  valuable  for 
forming  the  grinding-blocks  of  flint-mills 
in  the  pottery  manufacture.  The  name 
hornstone  is  often  confounded  with  horn- 
blende. 

Horog'rapht,  from  afa,  an  hour,  and 
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•yeottpai,  I write.  The  art  of  constructing 
iials. 

Horo'metrt,  a!a as.  and  fjur°ov,  measure. 
The  art  of  measuring  hours. 

Horop'ter,  from  laooc.  and  oerrouea.  In 
optics,  a right  line  drawn  through  the 
point  where  the  two  optic  axes  meet,  pa- 
rallel to  that  which  joins  the  two  pupils. 

Hor'oscope,  from  w^a.  and  cxocriai-  In 
istrology,  a scheme  or  figure  of  the 
twelve  houses  or  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in 
which  is  marked  the  disposition  of  the 

heavens  at  a given  time. 2.  The  degree 

of  the  ascendant  or  star  which  rises  above 
the  eastern  horizon  at  any  time  when  a 
prediction  is  to  be  made. 

Horse.  1.  In  zoology,  the  Rquus  caballus, 

I.in. 2.  In  navigation,  a rope  reaching 

from  the  middle  of  a yard  to  its  extremity, 
on  which  the  sailors  stand  when  they  are 
loosing  or  reefing  the  sails;  also  a thick 
rope  fixed  fore  or  aft  a mast,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hoisting  some  yard. 

Horse-power,  the  power  or  force  which 
a horse  generally  exerts.  It  is  com- 
pounded of  his  weight  and  muscular 
strength,  and  decreases  with  his  speed. 
It  is  generally  reckoned  in  mechanical 
calculations,  equal  to  33,000  lbs.  raised 
1 foot  high  per  minute  ; and  if  continued 
throughout  the  day  of  8 hours,  amounts  to 
150  lbs.  conveyed  a distance  of  20  miles,  at 
a speed  of  miles  per  hour. 

Horse'  run.  In  earthwork,  a contrivance 
for  drawing  up  loaded  wheelbarrows  from 
the  bottom  of  deep  cuttings  for  railways, 
locks,  &c.,  by  the  assistance  of  a horse, 
which  walks  to  and  fro  instead  of  round 
is  in  the  horse-gin. 

Horse'shob.  In  fortification,  a work  of 
a round  or  oval  form. 

Hor  tus  Sic'cus,  dry  garden.  A collec- 
tion of  dried  plants  kept  in  paper  or 
books. 

Hosan'na.  In  the  Jewish  rituals,  a term 
signifying  Save.  now.  Hosanna  became 
latterly  the  name  of  a prayer,  rehearsed 
on  the  several  days  of  the  feast  of  taberna- 
:les,  and  in  which  the  word  was  often 
repeated. 

Hose.  1.  A term  synonymous  with 

stockings. 2.  The  name  of  the  leathern 

pipe  used  with  fire-engines,  for  conveying 

the  water. 3.  The  leathern  pipe  used 

in  ships  for  conveying  water  from  the 

main  decks  into  the  casks. 4.  The 

hollow  part  of  a spade,  or  other  tool  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  receives  the  end  of 
the  shaft  or  handle. 

Hos'pitai,  Gan'grene,  a peculiar  form 
of  gangrene  which  sometimes  prevails  in 
hospitals. 

Hosfitaet/ers,  an  order  of  religious 
knights,  known  now  by  the  title  of 
Knights  of  Malta.  They" took  the  name 
of  Hospitallers  from  their  building  an 


hospital,  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  reception 
of  pilgrims. 

Hospi'tium,  a Latin  word  for  an  inn : 
used,  in  old  law  books,  for  an  Inn  of  Court, 
and  sometimes  for  a monastery,  or  common 
inn  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

Hos'podar,  a title  borne  by  the  princes 
of  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  who  receive 
their  investitures  from  the  Grand  Seignior. 

Host,  from  hostia,  a victim.  The  name 
given,  in  the  Romish  rituals,  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Eucharist,  or  rather  to  the 
consecrated  wafer. 

Hot'bed.  A bed  of  earth  with  horse- 
dung  or  other  manure,  and  covered  with 
glass,  foi  raising  early  plants,  or  such  as 
will  not  thrive  in  cold  soil. 

Hotch'fot.  In  laiv,  a mixing  of  land 
given  in  marriage  with  lands  in  fee  falling 
by  descent. 

Hot'-plue,  an  apartment  heated  by 
stoves  or  steam-pipes,  in  which  padded 
or  printed  calicoes  are  dried  hard. 

Hot'house.  A building  heated  by  flues, 
for  rearing  exotic  plants,  which  require 
a warm  atmosphere  and  soil. 

Hot'wau.  A wall  for  the  growth  of 
fruit-trees,  built  with  flues  for  being 
heated  in  severe  weather. 

Hound.  In  zoology,  the  Canis  venations, 
Lin.  The  hound,  the  pointer,  and  the 
terrier  differ  between  themselves  only  in 
size  and  the  proportions  of  the  limbs.  The 
greyhound  is  longer  and  more  lank. 

Hounds.  In  nautical  language,  the  pro- 
jecting parts  of  the  head  of  a ship. 

Hou'ri,  a nymph  of  Maliommed’s  para- 
dise. 

House,  Sax.  hits.  In  astrology,  the  si- 
tuation of  a planet  in  the  heavens,  also 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  zodiac. 

House'bote.  In  law,  a sufficient  allow- 
ance of  wood  to  repair  the  houses  of  the 
tenant  and  supply  fuel. 

House'breaking.  The  breaking  into  a 
house  by  daylight  with  intent  to  commit 
a felony  : the  same  by  night  is  burglary. 

House'line,  or  Hous'ino.  Among  sea- 
men, a small  line  formed  of  thin  strands, 
smaller  than  ropeyarn,  used  for  seizings, 
&c. 

Hous'ino.  In  the  manage,  a piece  of 
cloth  fastened  to  the  hinder  part  of  a 
saddle,  and  covering  the  horse’s  croup  : 
called  also  boot-housing.  Also  a cloth  laid 
over  a saddle. 2.  The  same  as  house- 
line (q-v.). 3.  In  architecture,  the  space 

taken  out  of  one  solid  to  admit  of  the  in- 
sertion of  another. 

How'itzer,  Germ,  haubilze.  A kind  of 
mortar  or  short  gun,  mounted  on  a field- 
carriage,  and  used  for  throwing  shells,  &c. 
It  differs  from  a mortar  in  having  the 
trunnions  in  the  middle. 

How'ker.  A two-masted  Butch  vessel- 
also  a fishing-boat,  with  one  mast,  used 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
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Hoy,  a small  vessel  usually  rigged  as  a 
sloop,  and  employed  for  conveying  pas- 
sengers and  goods  from  place  to  place  on 
the  sea-coast,  or  to  or  from  a ship  in  a 
road  or  bay. 

Hu'bert,  Order  of  St.  The  highest 
Bavarian  order  of  knighthood,  instituted 
in  1444. 

Hue  and  Cut.  In  law,  the  common 
process  of  pursuing  a felon. 

Huer,  or  Hoer,  the  Icelandic  name  of 
certain  fountains  of  boiling  water  in  Ice- 
land, otherwise  called  Geysers. 

Hu'guenots.  A name  formerly  given 
to  the  Protestants  m France.  The  name 
is  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
German  word  Eidgenossen,  which  means 
sworn-fellows. 

Hui'ssiers.  Civil  officers  in  France, 
whose  attendance  is  necessary  in  every 
judicial  tribunal,  from  that  of  a justice  of 
the  peace  to  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Hul'fston  (Ger.).  In  music,  the  se- 
condary note  of  a shake. 

Hulk,  Dut.  hulk;  the  body  of  a ship. 
The  word  is  applied  only  to  the  body  of 
an  old  ship,  which  is  laid  by  as  unfit  for 
use.  The  old  vessels  employed  in  raising 
sand,  ballast,  &c.,  in  the  river  Thames, 
and  wherein  a certain  class  of  convicts 
are  kept  at  hard  labour,  are 'by  way  of 
eminence  styled  the  hulks. 

Hull.  1.  The  outer  covering  of  a nut, 
grain,  &c. 2.  The  body  of  a ship,  ex- 

clusive of  her  masts,  yards,  and  rigging. 
Hull  down  expresses  that  the  hull  of  a 
ship  is  concealed  by  the  convexity  of  the 
sea. 

Hulothe'ism,  from  v\i),  matter,  and 
8101,  God.  The  doctrine  that  matter  is 
God,  or  that  there  is  no  God  but  matter 
and  the  universe. 

Hcman'ities.  In  Scotch  colleges,  the 
litcrce  humaniores,  or  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  belles  lettres,  including  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics,  in  distinction  from 
philosophy  and  science.  The  student  in 
humanities  is  called  a humanist. 

Hum'boldite,  a rare  mineral  which  oc- 
curs in  small  and  nearly  colourless  crys- 
tals, irregularly  aggregated,  and  which 
seems  to  contain  the  same  elements  as 
datolite.  Named  in  honour  of  Humboldt. 

Hu'merus,  Fat.  from  w/wis-  In  ana- 
tomy, (1.)  The  arm  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  forearm.  (2.)  The  shoulder. 

Hum'mock,  an  eminence  of  land  resem- 
bling a smooth  rounded  cone,  as  seen  from 
the  deck  of  a vessel  at  sea. 

Hu'mor,  Eat.  from  humus,  the  ground, 
whence  moisture  arises.  A general  name 
for  any  fluid  of  the  body  except  the  blood. 

Hu'moral  Pathology,  “that  pathology 
which  attributes  all  diseases  to  disordered 
states  of  the  fluids  or  humours,  without 
taking  solids  into  consideration. 


Hu'mours  (of  the  eye).  The  aqueous 
humour  is  the  transparent  fluid  occupying 
the  space  between  the  crystalline  lens 
and  cornea,  both  before  and  behind  the 
pupil.  The  crystallitie  humour  or  lens  is  a 
small  transparent  solid  body,  occupying 
a middle  position  in  the  eye  between  the 
aqueous  and  vitreous  humours.  It  is  the 
principal  instrument  in  refracting  the  rays 
of  light,  so  as  to  form  an  image  on  the 
retina.  The  vitreous  humour  is  a fluid 
contained  in  the  minute  cells  of  a trans- 
parent membrane,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  tlie-cavity  of  the  eye,  and  all  the 
space  between  the  crystalline  and  retina. 

Hc'mulin,  the  narcotic  principle  of  the 
hop  ( humtdus ). 

Hu'MCLus,the7iop:  a genus  of  perennial 
climbing  plants.  Eiacia  — Pentandria. 
Named  from  humus,  the  ground.  One 
species  {H.  lupulus ) cultivated  in  Britain. 
See  Hop. 

Hun'dred,  a division  or  part  of  a county 
in  England,  supposed  to  have  originally 
contained  100  families,  100  able  men  for 
the  king’s  wars,  or  100  manors ; but  as  the 
word  means  literally  a circuit,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Alfred’s  divisions  had  no  refer- 
ence to  number. 

Hunga'rian  Machine,  a hydraulic  en- 
gine on  the  principle  of  Hero’s  fountain, 
so  called  from  its  having  been  first  em- 
ployed in  draining  a mine  at  Chemnitz, 
in  Hungary.  The  action  is  produced  by 
the  condensation  of  a confined  portion  of 
air,  produced  by  the  descent  of  a high 
column  of  water  contained  in  a pipe,  and 
therefore  acts  with  a force  proportionate 
to  the  weight  of  such  column.  It  is  a 
machine  highly  deserving  of  attention. ' 

Hun'gauy  'Water,  water  distilled  from 
tops  of  rosemary  flowers  with  some  spirit 
of  wine.  Thus  named  from  its  having 
been  first  prepared  for  a queen  of  Hun- 
gary. 

Hcr'dle.  1.  A crate  of  osiers,  twigs, 
or  sticks  of  various  forms. 2.  In  forti- 

fication, twigs  interwoven  close  together, 
sustained  by  long  stakes,  and  usually 

covered  with  earth. 3.  In  husbandry,  a. 

frame  of  split  timber  or  hazel  rods  wattled 
together,  used  for  gates,  sheep-folds,  &c. 

Hur'dy-qordy,  a musical  instrument, 
the  lyra  mendicorum  of  Kircher,  called  also 
the  f idle  (q.  v.). 

Hcrr'icane,  Span,  huracan.  A violent 
storm,  generally  accompanied  by  light- 
ning, and  distinguished  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  and  the  sudden  changes  in 
direction  to  which  it  is  subject. 

Hurst,  Sax.  a wood.  The  termination 
of  the  names  of  some  places  in  England. 

HurtGickle,  the  centaurea  cyanus,  thus 
named  because  it  is  troublesome  to  cut 
down,  and  sometimes  notches  the  sickle. 

Hcs'iiandry,  the  business  of  a fanner, 
comprehending  agriculture,  the  raising 
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and  managing  of  cattle  and  other  domes- 
tic animals,  the  management  of  the  dairy, 
and  whatever  the  land  produces.  This 
term  has  the  same  root  as  husband,  viz., 
Sax.  husbonda,  from  hus,  a house,  and 
buend,  a cultivator  or  inhabitant. 

Husk.  In  botany,  the  glume  or  that  part 
out  of  which  a flower  grows.  The  husks 
nf  corn  aud  grasses  are  formed  of  valves, 
and  embrace  the  seed.  The  husks  of  sinai'. 
grains  constitute  chaff. 

Hussar',  a mounted  soldier.  The  term 
is  of  Hungarian  origin,  from  husz,  twenty, 
and  ar , pay,  every  twenty  houses  being 
obliged  by  order  of  Mathias  I.  (1458),  to 
furnish  and  support  one  horseman. 

Hus'sites,  the  adherents  of  John  Huss, 
the  Bohemian  reformer. 

Hus'tings,  from  Sax.  hustinge,  the  house 
of  trials.  A court  held  in  the  guildhalls 
of  several  English  cities,  by  the  principal 
officers  of  their  respective  corporations. — 
The  platform  erected  in  the  open  air  to 
accommodate  the  speakers,  &c.,  at  public 
meetings,  especially  political  meetings. 

Hutch,  a name  at  some  coal  works  for 
a box  in  which  the  coal  is  drawn  up  out 
of  the  pit,  also  the  quantity  of  coal  which 
such  box  can  contain.  Six  hutches  make 
l cart  (about  14  cwt.). 

Hutto'nian  Theory.  In  geology,  the 
Plutonic  theory,  first  advanced  by  Dr. 
Hutton. 

Ht'acikth  (see  Hyacinthus).  1.  A 
tern  much  prized  by  jewellers.  It  is  a 
subspecies  of  pyramidal  zircon,  of  a deep 
told  or  amber  colour.  Its  constituents 
ire  zirconia  70,  silica  25,  and  oxide  of 
ron  0'5.  It  occurs  embedded  in  gneiss 

md  syenite,  in  basalt  and  lava.' 2.  In 

•olany  ( see  Hyacinthcs). 

Hyacin'thine.  1.  As  an  adjective,  of 

he  colour  of  hyacinth. 2.  As  a substan- 

ive,  the  name  of  a mineral  which  usually 
iccurs  in  rectangular  eight-sided  prisms, 
t is  brownish,  transparent,  and  causes 
ouble  refraction. 

Hyacin'thus,  the  hyacinth:  a genus  of 
lerenn ial  plants.  ILexan dria — Monogynia . 
famed  uctzivOos,  from  the  friend  of  Apol- 
o,  who  was  turned,  according  to  the 
>oets,  into  this  flower.  The  Hare-bell 
II.  non-scriptus) , the  only  British  type  of 
his  genus,  is  by  some  placed  in  the  genus 
icilla. 

Hy'ades,  from  Latin,  a watery  constel- 
ation.  In  astronomy,  the  seven  ctars  in 
he  bull’s  head,  the  principal  of  which  is 
lldebaran. — In  mythology , the  daughter  of 
itlas  and  Pleione. 

HYiE'xA,  a genus  of  ferocious  nocturnal 
inimals,  somewhat  allied  to  the  dog.  Or- 
er  Carnaria,  family  Carnivora,  division 
yigitigrada.  There  are  three  species,  the 
rey,  the  brown,  and  spotted  hyaenas, 
’hey  are  found  from  India  to  Abyssinia, 


and  Senegal.  Name  Saiva.,  was  anciently 
applied  to  any  cunning  animal. 

Hyberbo'reans,  vsrtg.  beyond,  and  / Soviet ;, 
north  wind.  The  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  unknown  inhabitants  of 
most  of  the  northern  regions  of  the  globe. 

Hybernac'ulum,  (Lat.),  a wintering 
place.  A term  in  botany  for  that  part  of 
a plant  which  protects  the  embryo  herb 
from  external  injury.  It  is  an  organic 
body,  which  sprouts  from  the  surface  of 
different  parts  of  a plant,  inclosing  the 
rudiments  of  the  new  shoot,  and  which  is 
capable  of  evolving  a new  individual  per- 
fectly similar  to  the  parent. 

Hyb'odont,  from  v(2o;,  and  dens.  A 
sub-family  of  sharks  (fossil),  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  M.  Agassiz.  They 
seem  to  have  begun  with  the  coal  forma- 
tion, and  to  have  ceased  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chalk  formation. 

Hyb'odus,  a genus  of  fossil  fishes  pecu- 
liar to  the  oolitic  formations. 

Hyb'rid,  from  u{2%i$,  an  injury;  mon- 
grel : applied  to  the  offspring  both  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  when  of  different  species. 
Neither  hybrid  animals  nor  plants  propa- 
gate their  species. 

Hydar'thrus,  from  water,  and 

aoQgov,  a joint.  The  disease  called  ver- 
nacularly white  swelling,  which  systema- 
tic writers  usually  distinguish  into  two 
kinds,  rheumatic  and  scrofulous. 

Hydatibs.  1.  A genus  of  Entozoa,  of 
the  Taenioid  family.  Name  from  utiup, 
water ; being  characterised  by  their  being 
formed  of  a membrane  containing  a 
water-like  fluid.  They  form  the  genus 

Cysticercus,  Bud. 2.  Little  transparent 

vesicles  of  a water-like  fluid,  found  espe- 
cially in  dropsical  patients. 

Hyd'num,  the  truffle  or  tuber.  A genus 
of  plants.  Cryptogarnia — Fungi.  Some 
species  of  the  genus  of  mushrooms  are 
eaten  on  the  continent, but  manyare  poi- 
sonous. The  hedgehog  mushroom  and 
paulet,  are  examples. 

Hy'dra,  from  utiojc,  water.  1.  A fabu- 
lous monster  with  many  heads,  said  to 
have  infested  the  lake  of  Lerna,  and  was 

killed  by  Hercules. 2.  Th e female  snake 

or  water-serpent , an  immense  constella- 
tion of  the  southern  hemisphere,  extend- 
ing for  about  100°,  from  the  west  to  east, 
beneath  the  Crab,  the  Lion,  and  the  Vir- 
gin : it  represents  the  water-serpent 

killed  by  Hercules. 3.  The  fresh-water 

polypus,  a genus  of  gelatinous  polypi 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  animated 
stomach,  provided  with  tentacula  for 
catching  its  food.  Their  most  wonderful 
property  Is  that  of  being  constantly  re 
produced  by  the  indefinite  excision  of 
their  parts,  so  that  they  can  be  multi 
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plied  at  will  by  division.  Their  natural 
increase  is  by  shoots. 

Hydran'gea,  a genus  of  arborescent 
and  shrubby  plants.  Decandria—Digynia. 
Name  from  v'oaa,  water,  and  otyyoi,  a 
vessel.  Temperate  climates.  Some  of  the 
species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  as 
the  Chinese  guelder-rose,  &c. 

Hy'drant,  from  vb^aiva,  to  irrigate.  A 
pipe  with  the  necessary  valves,  &e.,  by 
which  water  is  raised  and  discharged 
from  the  main  conduit  of  an  aqueduct! 

Hydrargy'ria,  vbcog,  and  a^yi/gos,  sil- 
ver. An  eruptive  disorder  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  mercury. 

H ydrar'g  yru m,  v , from  , 
water,  and  cceyvgo;,  silver.  Mercury  or 
quicksilver. 

Hy'drate,  from  vbojo,  water.  A com- 
pound not  crystallised,  in  which  water  is 
chemically  combined  with  some  other 
substance  in  atomic  proportion,  as  in 
slaked  lime,  which  in  chemical  language 
is  a hydrate  of  lime,  or  lime  hydrated,  that 
is,  combined  with  water.  The  water  so- 
lidified in  the  process  of  crystalline  bodies, 
is  termed  water  of  crystallization. 

Hydrau'lic,  from  vboi^,  water,  and 
auXof,  a pipe.  Relating  to  the  convey- 
ance of  water  through  pipes. 

Hydrau'licon,  the  water  organ.  An 
ancient  musical  instrument,  acted  upon 
by  water.  Its  construction  is  now  un- 
certain. 

Hydrau'lics,  the  science  which  relates 
to  the  motion  of  r.on -elastic  fluids,  as 
water,  and  the  construction  of  all  kinds 
of  instruments  and  machines  by  which 
the  force  of  such  fluids  is  applied  to  prac- 
tical purposes.  See  Hydrodynamics. 

Hy'driodate,  a compound  of  the  hydri- 
odic  acid  with  a salifiable  base. 

Hydriod'ic  Acid,  an  acid  formed  by 
the  combination  of  hydrogen  with  iodine 
in  equal  volumes.  It  occurs  in  the  gas- 
eous state,  but  combines  readily  with 
water,  like  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hydrobrom'ic  Acid,  an  acid  composed 
of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  bromine. 

Hydrocar'bon,  a combination  of  hy- 
drogen with  carbon;  e.g.,  etherine. 

Hy'dro-car'burets,  compounds  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen,  all  of  which  are  highly 
combustible.  ( 

H YDnocEPH'-Atr  s,  Lat.  from  udaq , water, 
and  xnpocXp,  the  head.  Dropsy  of  the 
brain  or  head  ; a disease  of  which  there 
are  two  sorts,  the  acute  and  chronic.  The 
first  is  particularly  fatal  among  children 
from  two  to  seven  years  of  age ; in  its 
first  stage  it  is  simply  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  The  second  is  often  a congenital 
disease,  and  is  connected  with  cachexy 
and  debility  : it  is  always  dangerous. 

Hydrochlo'kate,  a salt  formed  by  the 


hydrochloric  acid  with  a base.  Accord- 
ing to  some  chemists,  hydrochlorates  exist 
only  when  water  is  present;  when  the 
water  is  withdrawn  the  salt  passes  to  a 
chloride.  Thus,  crystallised  culinary  salt 
is  a chloride  of  sodium,  but  in  solution  it 
is  a hydrochlorate  of  soda. 

Hydrochlo'ric  Acid,  an  acid  formed  by 
equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  : 
muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt,  or  marine 
acid.  'When  pure  it  occurs  in  the  gaseous 
state,  but  combines  readily  with  water; 
its  solution  is  extensively  employed  in 
the  arts. 

HYDRocHLo'RiDE,a  compound  of  hydro- 
gen, chlorine,  and  carbon,  in  atomic  pro- 
portions. 

Hydrocy'anate,  a salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a 
salifiable  base. 

Hydrocya'nic  Acid,  an  acid  consisting 
of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  cyano- 
gen. It  is  called  also  prussic  acid,  be- 
cause it  was  first  obtained  from  Prussian 
blue.  It  is  a transparent  colourless 
liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is 
very  volatile.  Diluted  with  8£  times  its 
weight  of  water,  it  forms  medicinal  prus- 
sic acid.  It  is  a deadly  poison.  One  drop 
of  the  pure  acid  introduced  into  the 
fauces  of  the  strongest  dog  produces  death 
after  one  or  two  convulsive  respirations. 

Htdrodyna'mics,  from  tbae,  water,  and 
ivvctLLiz,  force.  The  branch  of  natural 
philosophy  which  treats  of  the  mechani- 
cal effects  of  non-elastic  fluids,  whether 
at  rest  or  in  motion.  It  comprehends  both 
hydrostatics  and  hydraulics,  (q.  v.). 

Hy'dro-fer'ro-cy'anic  Acid,  an  acid 
obtained  in  solution  from  the  ferrocya- 
nite  of  potash  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  a solution  of  that  salt.  Its  colour 
is  lemon-yellow ; and  by  the  action  of 
strong  light  or  a gentle  heat  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  hydrocyanic  acid  and  white 
prussiate  of  iron  are  formed. 

Hy'dro-flu'ates,  salts  formed  by  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  with  bases,  called  fluates 
by  some,  and  fluorides  by  other  che- 
mists. 

Hydrofluo'ric  Acid.  "When  fluor-spar 
(fluoride  of  calcium)  is  distilled  with  twice 
its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  a highly  vo- 
latile and  corrosive  liquid,  which  is  hy- 
drofluoric acid,  is  obtained.  Its  constitu- 
tion is  as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  as 
its  basis  fluorine  (q.  v.),  lias  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  an  insulated  form.  Analogy, 
however,  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  is 
a compound  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  fluorine.  It  acts  powerfully  on  glass, 
and  must  therefore  be  prepared  and  kept 
in  silver  or  lead  vessels,  on  which  it  does 
not  act.  Diluted  with  about  six  times 
its  weight  of  water,  it  is  employed  far 
etching  on  glass. 
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Hy'dro-fluosil'icates,  salts  formed  by 
the  hydro-lluosilicic  acid  with  bases. 

Hy'dro-feuosilic'ic  Acid,  a compound 
acid  consisting  of,  1 , hydrofluoric  acid , and 
2,  fluosilicic  acid  (in  simple  mixture,  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius.) 

Hydrogen,  from  udcuq,  water,  and 
•yivvatoj,  to  produce.  An  inflammable,  co- 
lourless, and  aeriform  fluid,  the  lightest 
of  all  known  substances,  and  the  basis  of 
water  (q.  v.).  It  is  plentifully  distributed 
in  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
bitumens,  oils,  fats,  alcohol,  and  in  fact 
of  all  auimal  and  vegetable  bodies.  It  is 
speedily  fatal  to  animal  life  when  taken 
into  the  lungs  : it  does  not  support  com- 
bustion, but  uniting  with  oxygen  much 
light  and  heat  are  evolved.  Being  the 
lightest  ponderable  substance  known,  it 
is  usually  assumed  as  unity  in  describ- 
ing the  sp.  gr.  of  gases. 

Hy'drogenated,  combined  with  hy- 
drogen. 

Hy'drography,  from  water,  and 

to  describe.  Description  of  the 
watery  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  as 
seas,  lakes,  &c.  It  gives  an  account  of 
tides,  soundings,  bays,  gulfs,  creeks, 
sands,  shoals,  &e. ; the  distances  and 
bearings  of  objects  from  one  another,  and 
whatever  is  remarkable,  either  at  sea  or 
on  the  coast.  It  also  comprehends  the 
construction  of  maps  and  charts  for  the 
use  of  navigators,  &c. 

Hydrog'urets,  compounds  of  hydrogen 
with  a simple  inflammable  body,  as  car- 
bon, phosphorus,  or  sulphur,  or  with  me- 
tals; e.  g.,  carburetted  hydrogen  is  a hy- 
droguret  of  carbon, 

Hy'dromancy,  v'bo'jo,  and  pcavriict,  pro- 
phecy. Among  the  ancients  a method  of 
divination  by  water. 

Hydrom'eter,  from  vdato,  water,  and 


>r  sinks  lower.  Sometimes  the  instru- 
nent  is  adjusted  to  different  fluids  by 
n.oveable  weights,  while  the  gradua- 
tions of  the  scale  are  made  to  express 


the  specific  gravities  by  the  degree  to 
which  it  sinks.  The  figure  represents 
Silk’s  hydrometer,  where  A is  a brass 
ball  loaded  with  a weight  B,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a slender  stem  D,  graduated 
into  eleven  equal  parts.  It  is  provided 
with  eight  weights  C,  in  which  a slit  is 
cut  so  as  to  admit  the  slender  part  of  the 
stem  B into  the  hole  in  the  centre.  The 
use  of  these  weights  is  to  adjust  the  in- 
strument to  fluids  heavier  than  water, 
and  in  which  it  would  not  otherwise  sink 
to  the  level  of  the  lowest  division  on  the 
stem  D.  This  is  the  instrument  ordered 
by  Act  of  Parliament  for  collecting  the 
revenue  on  ardent  spirits. 

Hy'dro-ox'ide,  a hydrated  oxide. 

Hydroi'Ersulphu'ric  Acid,  or  Bisul- 
rmiRET  or  Hydrogen.  A compound  of 
2 of  sulphur,  and  1 of  hydrogen. 

Hydroph'ane,  from  ithai water,  and 
< ■pouvai , to  show.  A variety  of  opal,  which 
is  opaque  when  dry,  but  by  immersion  in 
water  becomes  transparent. 

Hydrofh'ilus,  a genus  of  aquatic  in- 
sects, and  <pi\os-  The  hydropliilii, 
form  the  first  tribe  of  the  palpicorne  fa- 
mily of  pentamerous  coleoptera  in  Cuvier’s 
arrangement,  but  in  the  arrangement  of 
Linnams  they  form  a division  of  his  genus 
Dytiscus.  They  are  variously  subdivided. 

Hydropho'bia,  from  vhug,  water,  and 
<poptM,  to  fear.  Canine  madness,  which  is 
always  accompanied  with  a preternatural 
dread  of  water.  Pathologists  usually 
regard  the  disease  as  the  consequence  of  a 
morbid  poison,  introduced  into  the  system 
by  the  bite  of  a rabid  animal. 

Hydrophthai/mia,  from  or) mo,  water, 
and  o<p6a.Xu.oi,  the  eye.  A morbid  en- 
largement of  the  eye,  arising  from  a pre- 
ternatural increase  of  the  vitreous  or 
aqueous  humours.  The  same  name  is  also 
given  to  a mere  oedematous  swelling  of 
the  eyelid. 

Hydroph'yt.®,  water-plants,  CSmo, 
water,  and  <pvrov,  a plant.  The  number  of 
hydrophytesis  very  considerable,  and  their 
situations  are  more  various  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.  Some  are  covered 
and  uncovered  daily  by  the  tide  ; others 
live  in  abysses  of  the  ocean,  at  the  extra- 
ordinary depth  of  1000 feet;  and  although, 
in  such  situations,  there  must  reign  dark- 
ness more  profound  than  night,  many  of 
these  vegetables  are  highly  coloured. 

Hydropneumat'ic  Trough.  A name 
which  has  been  given  to  the  apparatus 
more  commonly  called  the  pneumatic 
trough.  ■ 

Hy'drofs,  dropsy,  from 

water.  A preternatural  hydropoid  col- 
lection in  the  cellular  substance,  or  differ- 
ent cavities  of  the  body.  Anasarca,  hy- 
drocephalus, hydrothorax,  ascites,  hydro- 
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metra,  and  hydrocele  are  some  of  the 
species  of  the  disease. 

Hy'droscofe,  from  vdcuf,  water,  and 
erxoxm,  to  view.  A kind  of  water-clock 
anciently  in  use.  Time  was  marked  by 
the  rise  of  water,  which  was  allowed  to 
flow  slowly  into  a graduated  tube. 

IIydrosele'nic  Acid,  seleniuretted  hy- 
drogen. A highly  deleterious  gas,  readily 
prepared  by  treating  seleniuret  of  potas- 
sium with  liquid  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hydrostat'ic  a.  In  natural  history,  an 
order  of  Acalepha,  characterised  by  having 
buoyant  air-vessels,  by  which  they  sus- 
pend themselves  in  their  liquid  element. 

Hydrostat'ic  Balance.  A delicate  ba- 
lance employed  in  finding  specific  gra- 
vities. 

Hydrostat'ic  Bellows.  An  apparatus 
for  illustrating  the  upward  pressure  of 
fluids,  and  the  hydrostatic  paradox.  It 
consists  of  two  circular  boards  connected 
by  leather,  to  rise  and  fall  like  the  com- 
mon bellows,  but  without  valves,  and 
having  a pipe  three  or  four  feet  long, 
communicating  with  the  interior  through 
the  lower  board.  Water  being  poured 
into  this  tube,  the  upper  board  of  the  bel- 
lows is  raised  with  a force  equal  to  the 
difference  between  its  area  and  the  area 
of  the  tube.  This  is  the  property  applied 
by  Mr.  Bramah  in  the  construction  of  his 
hydraulic  press. 

Hydrostat'ic  Index.  An  apparatus  for 
demonstrating  the  truth  of  Pascal’s  hy- 
drostatic paradox. 

Hydrostat'ic  Paradox.  The  principle, 
in  hydrostatics,  that  a portion  of  fluid, 
however  small,  may  be  made  to  counter- 
poise a portion  of  fluid,  however  great. 
Thus,  if  to  a wide  vessel  A,  a small  tube 
B,  be  attached,  com- 
municating with  the 
vessel,  and  if  water 
be  poured  into  either 
of  them,  it  will  stand 
at  the  same  height 
in  both ; consequent- 
ly there  is  an  equili- 
brium between ; and 
this  holds,  whatever 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  vessels  may  be. 
This  illustrates  the  principle,  that  the 
pressure  of  fluids  is  as  their  height,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  quantity. 

Hydrostat'ic  Press.  See  Bramah’s 
Press. 

Hydrostat'ics,  from  lihou;,  water,  and 
o-Txnzbi,  static.  That  branch  of  hydro- 
dynamics which  treats  of  the  weight, 
pressure,  and  equilibrium  of  non-elastic 
fluids  at  rest.  It  comprehends  the  doctrine 
of  flotation,  methods  of  finding  specific 
gravities,  &c. 

Hydrosul'ph \tes.  Compounds  of  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid. 


Hydroscl'phdrets.  Chemical  com- 
pounds of  bases  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. 

Hydrosdlphc'ric  Acid.  The  name 
given  by  Gay  Lussac  to  a solution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  water.  It  has 
also  been  called  hydrotheionic  acid,  from 
Guov,  sulphur. 

Hydro-sul'phurous  Acid.  When  three 
vols.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and 
two  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  are  mixed  to- 
gether. over  mercury,  they  are  condensed 
into  a solid  orange-yellow  body,  to  which 
Dr.  Thomson  has  applied  the  name  of 
hydro-sulphurous  acid. 

Hydrotho'rax,  from  water,  and 

do  get*,  the  chest,  dropsy  of  the  chest. 

Hydroxan'thic  Acid.  An  acid  disco- 
vered by  Zeise,  of  Copenhagen,  and  since 
considered  as  an  oxy-acid,  and  described 
under  the  name  of  xanthic  acid  (q.  v.).  It 
is  the  carbo- sulphuric  acid  of  some  che- 
mists, being  a compound  of  two  volumes 
of  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  one  volume 
of  sulphuric  ether. 

Hy'droxcre,  a hydrate. 

Hyd'ruret,  a compound  of  hydrogen 
with  a metal.  See  Hydroguret. 

Hyge'inism,  the  science  of  health , 
uyinoo,  health.  The  Tight  application  of 
medical  science  to  the  preservation  or  re 
storation  of  health.  The  term  has  been 
extensively  abused. 

Hygrom'eter,  from  vy°oz,  moisture, 
and  fjciTtor,  measure.  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere.  Various  instruments  have 
been  contrived  for  this  purpose,  some  of 
them  founded  upon  the  property  which 
certain  substances  have  of  imbibing  va- 
pours, and  having  their  dimensions  there- 
by altered ; others  on  the  principle  that 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  will  depo- 
sit itself  in  dew-drops  upon  the  surface  of 
a colder  body  in  contact  with  it.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  Daniel’s  hygro- 
meter is  constructed.  Tli  is  consists  of  two 
small  glass  bulbs,  connected  together  by  a 
glass  tube,  bent  at  right  angles,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  A very  delicate  thermo- 
meter is  inclosed  in  one  bulb,  which  also 
contains  some  ether,  and  the  other  bulb  is 
covered  with  a piece  of  fine  muslin.  When 
an  observation  is  to  be  made,  the  covered 
bulb  is  moistened  with  ether,  which  by 
evaporation  produces  intense  cold,  and 
thereby  condenses  the  etherous  vapour 
within.  Evaporation  from  the  further 
bulb  is  consequently  promoted,  and  the 
temperature  of  its  exterior  surface  falls  ; 
a slight  ring  of  dew,  coinciding  with  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  within,  forms  on  the 
glass.  The  thermometer  within  is  to  be 
observed  during  the  operation,  and  the 
temperature  indicated  by  it  at  the  instant 
when  the  dew  appears  on  (or  disappears 
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from)  the  glass,  is  called  the  dew-point, 
and  will  be  found  several  degrees  below 


the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  stem  of  the  instrument.  The 
dew-point  being  found,  the  hygrometric 
state  of  the  atmosphere  is  known. 

Hygromet'rjc,  applied  to  substances 
which  readily  become  moist  and  dry  with 
the  changes  in  the  atmosphere. 

HtlozoTsm  , u'/.n , matter,  and  £corn  life.  In 
philosophy,  the  doctrine  that  matter  lives. 

Hymen .e'a,  the  locust-tree:  a genus. 
Decandria — Monogynia.  Name  from  Hy- 
men. Southern  parts  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  H.  eourbaril  affords  the 
resin  called  gum  animi. 

Hymenophyl'lam,  the  marriage-leaf : a 
genus  of  perennial  ferns.  Britain  and 
West  Indies. 

Hymenop'tera,  from  uu.y;»,  a membrane, 
and  rrrtee;,  a wing;  membrane- winged. 
&.n  order  of  insects  characterised  by  hav- 
ing four  membranous  and  naked  wings,  of 
which  the  superior  are  the  largest.  The 
mouth  is  composed  of  mandibles,  maxillae, 
and  two  lips ; the  abdomen  of  the  females 
is  terminated  by  an  ovipositor  or  sting : 
the  wasp  and  bee  are  examples. 

Hyos'ciamine,  a new  crystalline  vege- 
table principle  obtained  from  henbane, 
( Hyoscyamus  niger).  It  is  alkaline,  and 
highly  poisonous.  It  is  the  hyosciamia  of 
M.  Brandes. 

Hyoscy'amcs,  the  Henbane:  a genus  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Pentandria — Mono- 
gynia. Name  from  vg , a hog,  and  avoepcog, 
a heap.  The  H.  niger  or  black  henbane  is 
common  in  Britain : it  is  highly  poisonous, 
but  also  highly  useful  in  medicine. 

Htp.e'thral,  from  ira,  above,  and 


ee,idr,%,  the  air;  open  above.  Applied  to 
certain  ancient  temples  which  had  ten 
columns  on  each  facade,  were  surroundeu 
by  double  porticoes,  and  had  cell®  en- 
tirely exposed  to  the  air,  having  no  roof. 

Hypai/lage,  v'TocXXos-yr,,  change.  A 
grammatical  figure  consisting  of  a mutual 
change  of  cases.  Thus  Virgil  writes  dare 
ctassibus  austros,  for  dare  classes  austris. 
See  Hyperbaton. 

Hypantho'dium,  a form  of  inflorescence 
when  the  receptacle  is  fleshy,  but  not  in- 
closed in  an  involucrum. 

Hy'per,  ofrefl,  over  and  above.  A term 
used  in  composition  to  denote  some  excess. 

Hyper'baton,  vvi%£ctrov,  transposition, 
a grammatical  figure  which  consists  in 
the  inversion  of  the  proper  order  of  words 
and  sentences.  The  species  are  the  anas- 
trophe,  the  hypallage,  the  synchysis,  the 
tmesis,  the  parenthesis,  and  the  true 
hyperbaton,  which  consists  in  a long  re- 
tention of  the  verb  which  completes  the 
sentence. 

Hyper'boi.a,  from  ifrsgSoXsj,  an  excess. 
A section  of  a cone  made  by  a plane,  so 
that  the  plane  makes  a greater  angle  with 
the  base  of  the  cone  than  that  formed  by 
the  base  and  side  of  the  cone,  and  if  the 
plane  be  produced  so  as  to  cut  the  oppo- 
site cone,  another  hyperbola  will  be 
formed,  which  is  called  the  opposite  hy- 
perbola to  the  former. 

Hyper'bole,  6vi£i3o\yi,  excess.  A rhe- 
torical figure  which  expresses  more  than 
the  truth,  or  which  represents  things 
much  greater  or  smaller,  better  or  worse, 
than  they  really  are. 

“He  was  so  gaunt, the  case  of  a flageolet  was 
a mansion  for  him.” — Shakspeare. 

Hyperbol'ic  Cyr'introid,  a solid  gene- 
rated by  the  revolution  of  a hyperbola 
about  its  conjugate  axis. 

Hyper'bolic  Co'noid,  a conoid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a hyperbola  about 
its  axis. 

Hyper'boloid,  from  hyperbola,  and  uZog, 
like.  A hyperbolic  conoid. 

Hyperbo'rean,  from  uen^,  beyond,  and 
the  north;  most  northern.  The 
ancients  applied  this  epithet  to  all  people 
and  places  to  the  north  of  the  Scythians, 
and  which  they  considered  to  enjoy  a 
delightful  climate,  being  beyond  the  do- 
main of  Boreas,  or  the  north  wind ! They 
were,  however,  the  Laplanders,  the  Sa- 
moiedes,  and  the  liussians  about  theWhite 
Sea. 

Hypercatalec'tic,  from  y;rs§,  beyond, 
and  xaTctX'rfat , termination.  An  epithet 
for  a verse  which  has  one  or  more  sylla- 
bles beyond  the  regular  measure.  "When 
it  contains  only  one  syllable  in  excess,  it 
is  usually  called  a hypermeter. 
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Hyfer'icum  , the  St.  John's- wort : a very 
extensive  genus  of  plants.  Polyadcl}>hia— 
Tolyandria.  Name  from  vrrt%,  over,  and 
tixtuv,  a spectre,  because  it  was  believed 
to  have  the  power  of  driving  away  evil 
spirits.  About  GO  species,  of  which  11  are 
indigenous  in  Britain. 

Hyp'eroche,  Gr.  pre-eminence.  In  mu- 
sic, an  interval  of  nearly  one  comma  and 
a half. 

Hypersthe'ne,  \ from  utrse,  above,  and 

Hy'perstene,  ) crSivo; , strength.  Pris- 
matoidal  or  Xabrador  scliiller-spar : a 
mineral  of  a greenish  black  colour,  but 
nearly  copper-red  on  the  cleavage.  It 
consists  of  silica  54'2 5,  magnesia  14,  alu- 
mina 2 25,  lime  l'o,  oxide  of  iron  24p5, 
water  1.  It  is  often  cut  for  brooch-stones, 
&c.,  and  has  then  a beautiful  copper-red 
colour. 

Hyperthy'rum,  irrsj,  and  6vex,a.  door. 
In  architecture,  the  lintel  of  a doorway. 

IivrEHTHo'pHY,  from  vrrie,  above,  and 
TccSr,,  nutrition.  A morbid  increase  in 
any  organ,  without  change  in  the  nature 
o'  it3  substances. 

IIy'phen,  Ctpsv,  under  one.  A note  of 
conjunction  between  compound  words,  as 
in  five-leaved. 

Hy'fo,  vrro,  under.  A Greek  prefix,  op- 
posed to  hyper. 

H vroB'oLE,  from  vrro,  under,  and/3  aX>.u, 
to  throw.  A rhetorical  figure  in  which 
several  things  are  enumerated  which 
seem  in  favour  of  the  opposite  argument, 
and  each  of  them  is  refuted  in  order. 

Hypocau'stcm,  vrro,  and  xaiee,  I burn. 
In  ancient  architecture,  a vaulted  chamber 
containing  apparatus  for  heating  apart- 
ments by  means  of  earthen  tubes. 

If  ypochon'dria,  from  veto,  under,  and 
yov'hqos,  a cartilage.  The  spaces  in  the 
abdomen  immediately  under  the  false  ribs 
on  each  side  of  the  epigastrium ; in  the  one 
is  the  liver,  and  in  the  other  the  spleen. 

Hypochon'driasis,  1 Vapours  or  low- 

Hypochondri'acism,  i ness  of  spirits, 
often  accompanied  by  weariness  of  life, 
misanthropy,  or  spleen.  The  corporeal 
symptoms  are  commonly  flatulency  in 
tiie  stomach  and  bowels,  acrid  eructations, 
costiveness,  copious  discharge  of  pale 
urine,  spasmodic  pains  in  the  head,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  giddiness,  palpi- 
tations, general  sleeplessness,  dimness  of 
sight,  languor,  &c. 

IlYPOGiE'ous,  vrro,  and  yp,  earth.  In 
botany,  applied  to  all  the  parts  of  plants 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Hypooas'trium,  Bat.  from  vrro,  under, 
and  ycta-Tr,* , the  stomach.  The  lower 
anterior  region  of  the  abdomen,  from  a 
little  below  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubes : 
called  the  hypogastric  region. 


Hypog'ene,  from  vrro,  under,  and  yivouoau 
to  produce;  nether-formed.  Applied  to 
rocks  which  have  assumed  their  forms 
and  sti  ucture  at  a depth  from  the  surface. 

Hypo'gynous,  v', to,  and  yw-g,  a female. 
In  botany,  applied  to  anything  growing 
from  below'  the  base  of  the  ovarium. 

Hyfoni'trocs  Acid.  An  acid  contain- 
ing one  volume  of  oxygen  less  than  the 
nitrous  acid.  It  is  a greenish  liquid, 
formed  by  subjecting  a mixture  of  2 vols. 
of  nitrogen  and  3 of  oxygen  to  intense 
cold.  It  combines  with  bases,  and  forms 
hyponitrites. 

Hy'pophosphoric  Acid,  a liquid  mix- 
ture of  2 phosphoric  acid  with  1 phos- 
phorous acid.  Dulong  gave  it  the  name 
of  phosphatic  acid. 

Hypophos'phorus  Acid,  an  acid  which 
is  probably  a compound  of  4 atoms  phos- 
phorus, and  3 atoms  oxygen.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  solution. 

Hyposce'nium,  vrro,  and  o-zr,wi,a.  scene. 
In  ancient  architecture,  the  front  wall  of  a 
theatre,  facing  the  orchestra  from  the 
stage. 

Hypos'tasis,  Bat.  for  vrrocTam;  (.from 
vrro,  under,  and  IffryfU,  to  stand);  pto- 
perly  subsistence  or  substance  : hence 
used  by  divines  in  the  sense  of  person  or 
being.  Thus  the  Holy  Trinity  consists  of 
three  hypostases  or  persons. 

Hyposulphd'ric  Acid,  an  acid  procured 
in  solution  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas 
through  black  oxide  of  manganese  sus 
pended  in  water.  It  consists  of  2 vols.  of 
sulphur,  and  5 vols.  oxygen. 

Hyposul'phcrous  Acid,  an  acid  which 
has  not  yet  been  insulated.  It  is  regal  aed 
as  a compound  of  equal  volumes  of  sul- 
phur and  oxygen. 

Hypothe'ca,  vrro^r.xp,  a pledge.  A term 
in  civil  law  for  the  obligation  whereby 
the  effects  of  a debtor  are  made  over  to 
his  creditor,  to  secure  the  debt. 

Hypotheca'tion,  from  hypotluca.  The 
pledging  of  a ship  or  goods  for  the  repay, 
ment  of  money  borrowed  to  carry  on  a 
voyage : otherwise  called  bottomry. 

Hypo'thencse,  vrro  and  riivoi,  I stretch. 
In  geometry,  the  longest  side  of  a right- 
angled  triangle,  or  the  side  opposite  the 
right  angle. 

Hxpotrache'licm,  vrro  and  rcayr.ho;, 
neck.  In  architecture,  that  part  of  the 
shaft  immediately  below'  the  neck  of  the 
capital  of  a column. 

Hyfotypo'sis,  vrro  and  rvror,  type.  In 
rhetoric,  an  animated  description  of  a 
scene  or  event,  in  language  enriched  with 
rhetorical  figures. 

Hypsiprym'nus,  the  kangaroo-rpt  or 
potoroo  of  New  Holland.  A genus  of  Mar- 
supialia,  named  from  {r^,x(vuro;,  raised 
behind,  in  allusion  to  the  great  length  ol 
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the  hind  legs  compared  with  the  fore- 
ones.  There  is  but  one  species  known; 
si/e  of  a small  rabbit  and  of  a mouse  grey. 

Ht'rax,  a genus  of  Paeliydermous 
mammalia ; the  damans,  long  placed 
among  the  Rodentia  on  account  of  their 
small  size.  They  are  rhinoceroses  in  mi- 
niature, the  horn  excepted. 

Hy'son,  a species  of  green  tea,  of  which 
there  are  three  varieties,  hyson,  young 
hyson,  and  hyson  skin.  These,  with  impe- 
rial, constitute  the  second  and  third  spring 
crops  of  the  tea  plant. 

Htster'ia,  ) from  vanoa.,  the  womb. 

Hysterics,  j \ disease  of  women,  cha- 
racterised by  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  which  was  formerly 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  womb. 

Hys'teron  Prot'eron,  vtrrtqov,  last, 
t ooti^ov,  first.  A rhetorical  figure,  in 
which  that  word  which  should  follow  is 
put  first : vulgarly,  the  cart  before  the 
horse. 

Htsterot'omy,  from  i/imsoe.,  the  womb, 
and  TS.ttva),  to  cut.  The  Caesarian  operation. 

Htstrici'asis,  from  u/TTgiy^,  a porcu- 
pine. A singular  disease  of  the  hairs,  in 
which  they  stand  erect  like  porcupines’ 
quills. 

Hys'trix,  v<rreiy%,  a porcupine.  A ge- 
nus of  mammiferous  animals.  Order  Ro- 
dentia. The  porcupines  are  readily  known 
by  the  stiff  and  sharp  spines  or  quills  with 
which  they  are  armed,  like  the  hedge- 
hog. They  live  in  burrows,  and  have 
many  of  the  habits  of  the  rabbit.  To 
their  grunting  voice,  and  thick  truncated 
muzzle,  they  are  indebted  for  beingcom 
pared  to  the  pig,  and  for  their  correspond- 
ing French  appellation,  porc-epic (whence 
porcupine).  The  true  or  common  porcu- 
pine (H.  cristala,  Lin.)  inhabits  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  also  found  in  Barbary. 
From  this  are  separated  the  Athenirxls, 
Cuv.,  the  F.retison,  F.  Cuv.,  and  the  Syne- 
theres,  F.  Cuv. 

I. 

I,  the  ninth  letter  and  the  third  vowel 
of  the  English  alphabet.  As  a numeral  it 
6tands  for  one,  whether  alone  or  com- 
bined with  other  numeral  letters.  Placed 
before  V or  X it  subtracts  itself,  and  the 
numerals  denote  one  less  than  the  V or 
the  X,  but  when  it  is  placed  after  V or 
X,  it  denotes  the  addition  of  a unit. 

Iam'eic  tEng.),  for  Fr.  iambimie,  1 A po- 

Iam'bcs  (Lat.),  for  Gr.  iccpcSo;.  j etical 
foot  consisting  of  two  syllables,  the  first 
short  and  the  last  long,  as  adore.  Hence 
verses  composed  of  short  and  long  sylla- 
bles alternately  are  termed  iambics. 

I'eex,  a species  of  goat  which  inhabits 
the  most  elevated  situations  of  the  eust- 
«rn  •or.tinent.  The  Capra  ibex  Lin 


Peis,  a genus  of  grallaceous  birds  of  the 
longirostrine  family,  found  only  in  warm 
climates.  The  sacred  ibis  (J.  religiosa, 
Cuv.)  was  reared  in  the  temples  of  ancient 
Egypt,  with  a degree  of  respect  bordering 
on  adoration,  for  some  reason  not  well 
known.  It  is  found  throughout  Africa. 
The  red  ibis  inhabits  the  hot  parts  ot 
America,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  bright 
red  colour. 

Ic.  In  chemistry,  a particle  used  as  a 
termination  of  the  names  of  those  acids 
which  contain,  in  combination,  the  high- 
est known  quantity  of  the  acidifying 
principle.  It  is  used  also  when  there  is 
only  one  known  acid  combination  of  the 
elements,  as  carbonic  acid.  See  Acid. 

Ice,  a solid,  transparent,  brittle  body 
formed  by  the  congelatioif  of  a fluid  by 
abstraction  of  its  heat  of  fluidity.  The 
term  is  applied  only  to  water  and  analo- 
gous fluids  when  frozen,  and  which  are 
liquid  at  all  temperatures  above  32°  F. 

Ice'eerg,  from  ice,  and  Ger.  berg,  a hill. 
A large  mass  or  hill  of  ice  floating  upon 
the  sea.  Icebergs  are  common  in  the  po- 
lar seas,  and  are  often  of  enormous  size, 
sometimes  300  or  400  feet  above  water, 
and  consequently  2400  or  3200  feet  below 
water  (the  relative  specific  gravities  of 
the  ice  and  water  being  such  that  every 
foot  of  ice  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
corresponds  to  eight  feet  below.)  When 
floating  ice  is  extended  beyond  the  reach 
of  sight  itis  called  field-ice ; when  smaller, 
but  still  of  very  large  dimensions,  it  is 
called  a.  floe;  -when  a floe  is  broken  up. 
its  fragments  form  a pack  when  they  keep 
closely  together;  but  drift-ice  if  they  are 
scattered.  A portion  of  ice  above  the 
common  level  forms  a hummock;  a de- 
tached and  lofty  mass  is  an  iceberg. 

Ice'blink,  a name  given  by  seamen  to 
a bright  appearance  in  the  horizon,  occa- 
sioned by  the  light  being  reflected  by  fields 
of  ice  obliquely  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
seen  before  the  ice  itself  is  visible. 

Ice'boat,  a boat  employed  on  canals, 
&c.,  to  break  the  ice  in  frosty  weather  ; 
it  is  usually  heavy  laden  and  protected  by 
iron  bows  and  keel.  The  improved  ice- 
boat breaks  the  ice  upwards  instead  of 
downwards,  as  in  those  of  the  common 
construction.  The  ice-boat  is  called  a 
boar  or  bore  in  Scotland,  perhaps  in  allu- 
sion to  its  mode  of  action. 

Ice'hocse,  a subterranean  apartment 
for  the  preservation  of  ice  during  sum- 
mer. The  ice  should  be  closely  packed, 
and  surrounded  with  substances  of  low 
conducting  power,  as  straw,  wool,  &c. 

Ice'land-moss,  a species  of  liver- wort, 
the  Cctaria  Icelandica. 

Ice'land  spar,  calcareous  spar  in  its 
purest  form.  It  is  used  to  exhibit  the  op- 
tical phenomenon  of  double  refraction- 
See  Calcareous  Spar. 
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Ice'plant,  the  Mesembryanthcmum  crys- 
tallinum,  a plant  remarkable  tor  the  little 
icy  and  pellucid  vesicles  which  cover  its 
surface. 

Ich  Dien,  Germ,  for  I serve.  The  motto 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  first  used 
by  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Cressy,  when  it  was  adopted  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  as  a mark  of 
subjection  to  his  father  Edward  III. 

Ichneu'mon.  1.  In  zoology , the  man- 
gouste  of  Egypt,  an  animal  larger  than  our 
cat,  and  slender  as  a marten.  It  takes  its 
name  {lyvtupcoj v,  from  tyytveo,  to  follow) 
from  its  hunting  for  the  eggs  of  the  croco- 
dile. It  is  domesticated  and  kept  for 
destroying  rats  and  mice.  The  Euro- 
peans at  Cairo  call  it  Pharaoh’s  rat ; the 
natives  nenis.  See  M an  gouste. 2.  In  en- 

tomology, a genus  of  hymenopterous 
insects  of  the  family  Pupivora,  Cuv., 
thus  named  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
preying  upon  the  posterity  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera  under  the  form  of  caterpillars, 
just  as  the  quadruped  so  named  destroys 
the  crocodile,  by  breaking  its  eggs.  There 
are  1200  species. 

Ichnog'raphy,  from  lyvog,  a footstep, 
and  yetxfoj,  to  describe.  1.  In  perspective, 
the  view  of  anything  cut  off  by  a plane, 
parallel  to  the  horizon  just  at  the  base  of 

the  object. 2.  In  architecture,  the  plan 

of  a building  exhibited  by  a transverse 

section. 3.  The  term  is  sometimes  used 

to  designate  a description  of  ancient  works 
of  art,  as  statuary,  paintings.  &c. 

Ichthyol'ogy,  from  a fish,  and 

discourse.  That  branch  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  the  structure,  classifica- 
tion, and  habitudes  of  fishes. 

Ickth tosau'rus,  from  iySbg,  a fish,  and 
rtr-v^oi,  a lizard,  the  fish-lizard.  An  ex- 
tinct genus  of  marine-lizard  or  reptile, 
approaching  to  the  characters  of  a fish  in 
its  organization.  Several  species  have 
been  ascertained,  some  of  which  are  of 
enormous  size. 

Ichthy'osis,  the  fish-skin  disease,  from 
tyfivs,  a fish.  It  is  characterised  by  a 
thickened,  hard,  rough,  and  in  some  cases 
almost  horny  texture  of  the  integuments 
of  the  body,  with  some  tendency  to  scali- 
ness, like  the  skin  of  a fish. 

Icon'oclasts,  image-breakers,  from 
nxcnv,  an  image,  and  xhxtrrr,;,  a breaker. 
A name  which  Catholics  give  to  those  who 
reject  the  use  of  images  in  their  religious 
worship. 

Iconog'raphy,  from  uzuv,  an  image, 
and  ycctfii),  to  describe.  The  description 
of  ancient  statues,  busts,  paintings  in 
fresco,  mosaic  work,  &c. 

Icosahe'dron  , from  uxxri.  twenty,  and 
a basis.  A regular  solid,  consisting 


of  twenty  triangular  pyramids,  which 
have  their  heights  and  bases  equal,  and 
whose  vertices  therefore  meet  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  circumscribing  sphere. 

Icosan'dria,  from  uxotn,  twenty,  and 
a:r,e,  a man.  The  twelfth  class  of  plants 
in  Linnaeus’s  sexual  system,  consisting  of 
such  as  have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  fur- 
nished with  twenty  or  more  stamens  in- 
serted into  the  calyx.  Epithet  icosandrian. 

Ide.  In  chemistry,  a termination  for 
certain  compounds  which  are  not  acid;  as 
oxides,  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides. 

Ide'a,  Lat.  for  ihia,  from  ihiu,  to  see. 
In  popular  language,  idea  signifies  the 
same  thing  as  conception,  apprehension, 
notion.  To  have  an  idea  of  anything  is 
to  conceive  it.  In  philosophical  use,  it  does 
not  signify  that  act  of  the  mind  which 
we  call  thought  or  conception,  but  some 
object  of  thought. — Reid.  Whatever  the 
mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  perception,  thought,  ox 
understanding,  that  I call  an  idea — Locke. 
The  word  ibia,  as  used  by  Pindar,  Aris- 
tophanes, and  St.  Matthew,  represented 
“the  visual  abstraction  of  a distant  ob 
ject,  when  we  see  the  whole  without  dis 
tinguishing  its  parts.”  Plato  adopted  it  as 
a technical  term,  and  as  an  antithesis  to 
il^oiXa,  or  sensuous  images,  and  transient 
and  perishable  emblems  or  mental  words 
of  ideas.  DesCartes  introduced  into  his 
philosophy  the  fanciful  hypothesis  of  ma- 
terial ideas,  or  certain  configurations  of 
the  brain,  which  were  so  many  moulds  to 
the  influxes  of  the  external  world.  Mr. 
Locke  adopted  the  term,  but  extended  its 
signification  to  whatever  is  the  immediate 
object  of  the  mind’s  attention  or  consci- 
ousness. Mr.  Hume,  distinguishing  those 
representations  which  are  accompanied 
with  a sense  of  a present  object  from  those 
reproduced  by  the  mind  itself,  designated 
the  former  by  impressions,  and  confined 
the  word  idea  to  the  latter. — S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Ide'al.  An  imaginary  model  of  perfec- 
tion, considering  ideas  as  images  or  forms 
in  the  mind.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  ideal 
of  beauty,  the  ideal  of  virtue,  &c. 

Ide'alism.  That  system  or  theory  that 
makes  everything  to  consist  in  ideas,  and 
denies  the  existence  of  material  bodies. — 
Walsh.  Materialism  is  a ciicumference 
without  a centre ; idealism  is  a centre 
without  a circumference.  — Guesses  at 
Truth. 

Iden'tity,  Personal.  The  sameness  of 
the  conscious  subject,  I,  throughout  all 
the  various  states  of  which  it  is  the  sub- 
I ject. 

Ideographic  Characters, from  /hta.  ond 
y gxQtii,  I write.  In  philology,  charge 
I which  express  figures  or  notions. 
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eo t OGY,from  <Ssa,an  idea,  and  koyos, 
discourse.  The  doctrine  of  ideas. 

Ides,  Lat.  pi.  of  idus.  Eight  days  of 
each  month  in  the  Roman  calendar,  the 
first  day  of  which  fell  on  the  13th  of  J anu- 
ary,  February,  April,  June,  August,  Sep- 
tember, November,  and  December ; and 
•>n  the  15th  of  March,  May,  July,  and 
"»ctober 

Idiolec'tric,  electric  per  se,  from  ihio;, 
and  i kizr^izo;- 

Idiofath'ic,  from  t'Sios,  peculiar,  and 
r?a.Bo;,  affection.  An  epithet  applied  to 
diseases  which  are  primary,  and  not  con- 
secutive upon  any  other  disease.  The 
term  is  opposed  to  symptomatic  and  sym- 
pathetic. 

Idiosvn'cract,  from  iSio;,  peculiar,  <rvv, 
with,  and  x^utn;,  a temperament.  A 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  in  which  a 
person  is  affected  by  certain  agents,  which 
produce  no  effect  on  the  generality  of 
persons. 

Id'iot.  In  law,  one  born  without  un- 
derstanding, or  who  has  lost  it  by  dis- 
ease, so  as  to  have  no  lucid  intervals ; the 
lunatic  is  one  who  has  lucid  intervals. 

Idio'ticon.  A dictionary  of  words  in 
one  dialect,  or  of  one  tract  of  a country. 

I'docrase,  a mineral.  The  vesuvian  of 
"Werner,  found  in  lava,  and  formerly  mis- 
taken for  the  hyacinth.  Named  from 
idset,  form,  and  x*oeirn,  mixture,  in  allu- 
sion to  its  occurring  both  in  a massive  and 
crystallised  form.  Its  primitive  form  is 
a four-sided  prism,  with  square  bases. 

I.  E.,  a contraction  of  id  esl,  that  is  to 
say. 

Ig'neotjs  Rocks.  Rocks  produced  by 
the  action  of  fire  ; igneus,  fiery. 

Ignes'cent,  Lat.  ignesccns.  Giving  out 
sparks  of  fire  when  struck  with  steel,  &c. 
Flint  is  an  ignescent  mineral. 

Ig'nis  Fat'ucs,  a meteor  of  light  which 
appears  in  the  night  over  marshy  grounds, 
occasioned  by  the  liberation  and  ascent  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  popu- 
larly known  as  Will-o'-the-  Wisp,  and  Jack- 
o'- Lantern. 

Igni'tion,  from  ignis,  fire.  A body 
heated  to  redness  is  said  to  be  in  a state 
of  ignition.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
platinum  may  be  ignited  without  melting ; 
but  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  zinc, and  antimony 
melt  before  they  become  ignited. 

Iono'ble.  Those  birds  of  prey  which 
cannot  be  easily  employed  in  falconry  are 
termed  ignoblcs  : they  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  nobles.  The  Eagles,  Gos- 
hawks, Sparrowhawks,  and  Kites  are 
'gnehles ; the  Common  Falcon  and  Ger- 
falcon are  nobles. 

Ionoua'mus.  In  law,  a Latin  word  sig- 
nifying we  do  not  know,  and  used  by  the 
fraud  jury,  as  the  term  of  indorsation, 
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when  they  ignore,  or  throw  out  a bill  of 
indictment  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence. 

Iguan'ida,  a family  of  Saurians,  pos- 
sessing the  general  form,  long  tail,  and 
free  and  unequal  toes  of  the  Lacertians  ; 
their  eye,  ear,  &c.  are  all  similar,  but  their 
tongue  is  fleshy,  thick,  and  non-exten- 
sible,  and  only  emarginated  at  the  tip. 
They  are  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
Agamians  and  the  Iguanians  proper.  In 
the  first,  there  are  no  palatine  teeth  ; 
in  the  second,  there  are  teeth  in  the 
palate. 

Iguan'odon,  an  extinct  fossil,  herbivo- 
rous reptile,  of  great  size  (70  feet  or  so  in 
length),  discovered  in  the  strata  of  the 
Tilgate  Forest,  by  Dr.  Mantell,  and  thus 
named  from  iguana,  and  oSov;,  a tooth,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  its  teeth  to 
those  of  the  iguana. 

Il'etjm,  Lat.  from  ukteo,  to  turn  about. 
The  last  portion  of  the  small  intestines, 
thus  named  from  its  convolutions. 

I'lex,  the  holly.  A genus  of  evergreen 
shrubby  trees.  Tetrandria — Tetragynia. 
There  are  fourteen  species  enumerated  by 
Don,  of  which  the  I.  aquifolium  is  the 
British  type.  Ten  or  eleven  varieties  of 
this  species  are,  however,  established. 

Il'ia.  In  anatomy,  the  small  intestines  ; 
also  that  part  of  the  abdomen  in  which 
they  are  inclosed. 

Il'iac,  an  epithet  for  parts  connected 
with,  or  situated  near,  the  ilia.  The  iliac 
region  is  that  part  of  the  abdomen  between 
the  ribs  and  the  loins. 

IlTac  Passion,  a disease  consisting  of 
severe  griping  pains  and  vomiting,  accom- 
panied by  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen.  Thus  named  from  the  ileum 
being  regarded  as  its  seat. 

Ilea'tive  Conversion.  In  logic,  that 
in  which  the  truth  of  the  converse  follows 
from  the  truth  of  the  given  proposition. 

Iclu'minati.  1 Among  early  Chris- 
tians, persons  who  had  received  baptism. 
2.  Certain  associations  of  men  in  mo- 
dern Europe,  who  combined  to  overthrow 
the  existing  religious  institutions,  and  to 
substitute  for  them  the  law  of  reason. 

3.  Graduates  are  styled  illuminati  of 

their  particular  universities. 

Illu'minatino.  The  art  of  illustrating 
and  adorning  books  and  manuscripts  with 
miniature  painting.  This  was  anciently 
a profession,  practised  by  illuminators: 
the  writers  of  the  books  first  finished 
their  part,  and  the  illuminators  filled  up 
the  blanks  left  with  appropriate  illumina- 
tions, often  with  great  skill  and  taste,  and 
always  with  excellent  colours. 

Im'age,  Lat.  imago.  1.  In  optics,  the 
figure  of  any  object  made  by  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  the  several  points  of  it. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  a lively  description  of 

anything  in  discourse. 3.  in  rei\?um,  a 
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representation  of  some  object  of  religious 
worship  or  veneration. 

Imag'in  ary.  In  algebra,  a term  applied, 
in  common  with  impossible,  to  certain  ex- 
pressions which  arise  in  various  algebrai- 
cal and  trigonometrical  operations,  to 
which  no  value  either  rational  or  irra- 
tional can  be  assigned;  yet  being  sub- 
stituted in  the  equations  whence  they  are 
deduced,  are  found  to  answer  the  con- 

ditions  of  the  question.  Thus,  N/^  is 
an  imaginary  quantity,  as  its  value  can- 
not be  assigned,  there  being  no  quantity 
the  square  of  which  is  — 2. 

Imagination,  from  image.  A power  or 
faculty  of  the  mind, by  which  it  conceives 
and  forms  ideas  of  things  communicated 
to  it  by  the  organs  of  sense.  “ The  business 
of  conception  is  to  present  us  with  an 
exact  transcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or 
perceived.  But  we  have  also  a power  of 
modifying  our  conceptions,  by  combining 
the  parts  of  different  ones,  so  as  to  form 
new  wholes  of  our  own  creation.  I shall 
employ  the  word  imagination  to  express 
this  power.  I apprehend  this  to  be  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  if  imagination 
be  the  power  which  gives  birth  to  the 
productions  of  the  poet  and  painter.” — 
Steicart. 

I'mam,  or  I'man.  A minister  of  the 
Mohammedan  Church,  answering  to  a 
parish  priest  with  us ; but  the  term  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  our  word  prelate. 

ImRricate,  Lat.  imbricatus,  tiled.  Ar- 
ranged like  tiles  on  a house : applied  to 
leaves. 

Imbro'glio  (Ital.),  a confounding  or 
mixing  together. 

Im'itative.  In  music,  a term  applicable 
to  music  which  is  composed  in  imitation 
of  the  effects  of  some  of  the  operations  of 
nature,  art,  or  human  passion. 

Immemorial,  from  in  and  tnemor ; be- 
yond memory.  In  a legal  sense,  a thing  is 
said  to  be  of  time  immemorial  that  was 
before  the  time  of  king  Edward  II. 

Immer'sion,  from  in  and  mergo.  A term 
in  astronomy  for  the  disappearance  of  a 
planet,  comet,  &c.,  in  consequence  of  their 
near  approach  to  conjunction  with  the 
sun.  Immersion  also  denotes  the  begin- 
ning of  an  eclipse,  or  occultation,  when 
the  body  begins  to  disappear  in  the  shadow 
of  the  obscuring  body. 

Immola'tion,  from  mola,  a salt  cake.  A 
teremony  in  Roman  sacrifices,  which  con- 
sisted in  throwing  upon  the  head  of  the 
victim  some  corn  and  frankincense,  to- 
gether with  the  mola  (or  salt  cake)  and 
wine. 

Im  pact,  Lat.  impactus.  A term,  in  me- 
chanics, for  the  simple  act  of  one  body  upon 
anothei  to  put  it  in  motion.  The  point 
w herb  the  body  acts  is  termed  the  point  of 
impact. 


Impa'ges  (Lat.).  In  architecture,  the 
rails  of  a doer. 

Impale'ment,  from  in  and  palus,  a stake. 

1.  An  enclosure  by  palisades. 2.  The 

barbarous  mode  of  torture  used  by  the 
Turks,  as  a punishment  for  Christians 
who  say  anything  against  the  law  of  the 
Prophet,  who  intrigue  with  Mohammedan 
women,  enter  a mosque, &c. : it  consisting 
in  driving  a stake  vertically  through  the 
body,  and  leaving  the  victim  to  perish  in 

lingering  torment. 3.  Conjunction  of 

two  coats  of  arms  pale-ways,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  of  a husband  and  wife. 

Impana'tion.  In  theology,  the  substan- 
tial of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with 
the  elements  of  the  Eucharist,  without  a 
change  in  their  nature. 

Impan'neling.  In  law,  the  writing  down 
of  the  names  of  a jury,  summoned  by  the 
sheriff,  on  a piece  of  parchment  calied  a 
pannel. 

Impar'lance.  In  law,  license  to  a de- 
fendant granted,  on  motion,  to  have  delay 
of  trial  to  consider  of  his  answer  to  the 
plaintiff’s  action.  Hence  also  the  con- 
tinuation of  a cause  till  another  day  is 
termed  an  imparlance.  The  root  of  the 
term  is  Norm  emparlev,  to  hold  mutual 
converse  ; and  the  origin  of  the  license  of 
imparlance  was  to  allow  the  litigants 
time  to  discuss  their  cause  of  action  to- 
gether, and  to  settle  it  amicably  if  pos- 
sible. 

Impa'tiens,  the  Balsam.  A genus  of 
annual  plants  ( Pentandria — Monogynia) : 
thus  named  because  the  seed  vessels 
burst  instantly,  on  contact  with  any  ex- 
traneous body,  as  if  impatient  of  the 
touch.  The  Touch-me-not  (Yellow  Bal- 
sam) is  the  only  British  type. 

Impeach'ment.  In  law,  an  accusation 
or  charge  brought  against  a public  officer 
for  maladministration  in  his  office : from 
Fr.  emptcher,  to  stop  or  hinder.  It  is  the 
right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  im- 
peach, and  the  right  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  determine  impeachments. 

Impediments.  In  lore,  such  hindrances 
as  prevent  a person  from  suing  for  his 
rights.  Non-age,  idiocy,  imprisonment, 
&c.,  are  impediments. 

Imfenetr  abil'itt.  In  physics,  that  pro- 
perty of  matter  which  prevents  two  bodies 
from  being  in  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time : a truth  derived  from  experiment. 

Impen'nates,  Lat.  in  and  penna,  a wing. 
Swimming  birds  having  short  wings,  as 
the  penguin. 

Imter'pect,  not  perfect,  deficient.  Ap- 
plied: 1 In  grammar,  to  a tense  which 
expresses  time  indefinitely. 2.  In  bo- 

tany. to  flowers  wanting  anthers  or  pistils, 

or  both. 3.  In  music,  to  incomplete 

chords  and  intervals. 

Impe'rial  (Fr.).  In  architecture,  a spe- 
cies of  pointed  dome. 
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Impetra'tion,  from  impetro.  A term  in 
law  for  the  obtaining  of  anything  by  re- 
quest or  prayer.  In  old  statutes,  it  signi- 
fies the  pre-obtaining  of  benefices,  from 
the  Court  of  ltome,  which  belonged  to 
the  King  or  other  lay-patron  of  the  realm. 

Im'petus.  In  mechanics,  the  force  with 
which  one  body  in  motion  strikes  another ; 
also  the  force  with  which  any  body  moves 
towards  any  point. 

Implication,  Lat.  implico,  I involve. 
In  law,  an  inference  necessarily  arising 
trom  something  declared. 

Implu'vium  (Lat.).  In  ancient  archi- 
tecture, the  outer  part  of  the  court  of  a 
house,  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Impo'se,  from  impono.  1.  In  printing, 
to  impose  a form,  is  to  put  it  on  the  im- 
posing-stone, fit  on  the  chase,  and  thus 

prepare  it  for  the  press. 2.  Legislators 

impose  taxes,  duties,  and  other  burdens 
on  the  country,  many  of  which  are  vexa- 
tious, and  yield  no  return  to  the  revenue. 

Imposition  op  Hands,  Lat.  impono,  I 
place  upon.  In  ecclesiastics,  the  sign  and 
seal  of  Confirmation  and  Ordination  to 
the  Ministry  and  to  Deaconship. 

Impossible.  In  algebra,  the  same  as 
imaginary  (q.v.), 

Im'post.  1.  A duty  imposed  on  goods 

imported. 2.  The  layer  of  stone  which 

crowns  a door-post,  pier,  or  the  like,  and 
which  generally  projects  and  is  orna- 
mented with  mouldings. 

Impregnation.  1.  The  act  of  fecun- 
dating: applied  to  plants  and  animals. 

2.  In  pharmacy,  the  communication  of  the 
virtues  of  some  particular  substance  to  a 
medicine,  whether  by  mixture,  coction, 
or  digestion. 

Impressing,  \ is  a compulsory  and 

Impkess'ment,  J iniquitous  mode  of  ob- 
taining seamen  for  the  Navy.  All  sea- 
faring men  are  liable  to  be  impressed, 
unless  specially  protected  by  custom  or 
statute. 

Impres'sion.  1.  A copy  obtained  in 
some  plastic  substance.  Thus  we  take 
impressions  of  medals  in  wax ; and  im- 
pressions of  organic  bodies  are  abundant 

in  the  strata  of  the  earth’s  crust. 2.  An 

edition  of  a book,  print,  or  the  like,  is 
called  an  impression,  the  mechanical  part 
only  being  considered. 

Imprimatur  (Lat.),  let  it  be  printed. 
The  term  applied  to  the  privilege,  which 
in  some  countries  must  be  granted  by  a 
functionary,  of  printing  and  publishing  a 
book. 

Im'print,  Fr.  imprimer.  The  names  of 
the  place  where,  and  by  whom,  and  the 
time  when  a book  is  published,  always 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  title-page. 
See  Colophon. 

Impro'per  Frac'tion.  In  arithmetic,  a 
fraction  whose  numerator  is  equal  to  or 
greeter  than  the  denominator. 


Impropria'txon,  from  in  and  proprius. 
The  putting  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
into  the  hands  of  a layman,  thence  called 
an  impropriator ; also,  the  benefice  so  im- 
propriated. 

Improvisato'ri  (Ital.),  persons  who 
compose  and  recite  verses  extempora- 
neously. Improvisatori  are  common  in 
Italy  and  Spain ; and  although  their 
verses  are  generally  within  the  range  of 
mediocrity,  the  readiuess  with  which 
they  are  produced  never  fails  tc  excite 
astonishment  in  people  of  less  flexible 
intellect  and  colder  fancy. 

Im'pulse,  from  impulsus.  Communi- 
cated force  ; the  effect  of  one  body  im- 
pinging against  another. 

InarchTno.  In  gardening , a method  of 
grafting,  usually  called  grafting  by  ap- 
proach. 

lNAuauR'ATioN,Lat.  inaugurare,to  take 
omens.  Synonymous  with  the  consecra- 
tion of  a prelate,  or  the  coronation  of  a 
king.  It  means  also  an  introduction  to 
any  office  with  certain  ceremonies. 

In  Autre  Droit,  (Fr.,  for  “ in  another’s 
right”),  is  where  executors  or  administra- 
tors sue  for  debt  or  duty,  &c.,  of  the  tes- 
tator or  intestate. 

In'ca,  the  title  given  by  the  natives  of 
Peru  to  their  kings  and  princes  of  the 
blood,  before  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  the  Spaniards. 

Incanta'tion,  Lat.  in  and  canto,  I sing. 
A form  of  words  combined  with  certain 
ceremonies  and  mixtures  of  heterogeneous 
substances,  anciently  used  for  supersti- 
tious purposes. 

Incarna'tion,  from  in  and  caro.  A 
term  in  surgery  for  the  healing  up  of 
wounds,  and  filling  the  part  with  new 
flesh. — In  theology,  the  union  of  the  God- 
head with  the  manhood  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Incep'tive,  Lat.  inceptivus,  from  incipio. 
An  epithet  in  grammar  for  verbs  which 
express  a proceeding  by  degrees  in  an 
action ; also  in  mathematics  for  moments, 
which,  though  of  no  magnitude  them- 
selves, are  yet  capable  of  producing  such. 
Thus  a point  is  inceptive  of  a line,  and 
a line  is  inceptive  of  a surface. 

Incertum  Opus.  In  ancient  architec- 
ture, a species  of  walling  composed  of 
stones  built  in  without  any  regularity  of 
appearance. 

Inch,  Sax.  ince.  1.  A lineal  measure, 
the  12th  part  of  a foot,  and  equal  to  three 

barleycorns. 2.  Used  as  a prefix  to 

certain  small  Scottish  islands,  as  Inch- 
Keith,  being  derived  from  the  Gaelic  inis, 
an  island. 

Incidence,  Lat  incidcns,  from  incido. 
The  direction  in  which  one  body  falls  on 
or  strikes  on  another.  The  angle  which 
the  direction  of  the  falling  or  moving 
body  makes  with  the  plane  struck,  is 
called  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  is  equal 
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to  the  angle  of  reflection.  Thus  ACE  = 
BCF  and  ECG  = FCG.  Here  also  GC 
is  the  axis,  E C the  line,  and  C the  point, 

G 


of  incidence ; sometimes  termed  the  in- 
cident axis-  line,  or  point. 

Inci'sor,  Lat.  from  incido,  to  cut;  a cut- 
ting tooth.  The  four  front  teeth  of  both 
jaws  are  called  incisors. 

Inclination , from  in  and  clino,  to  lean. 
A term  employed  by  mathematicians  to 
denote  the  mutual  approach,  tendency, 
or  leaning  of  two  lines,  planes  or  sur- 
faces, towards  each  other,  so  as  to  make 
an  angle  at  the  point  of  their  contact  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude.  The  angle  of 
inclination  is  otherwise  called  the  angle 
of  incidence  (see  Incidence).  The  inclin- 
ation of  the  earth’s  axis  is  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
The  inclination  of  a planet  is  the  angle 
comprehended  between  the  ecliptic  and 
the  plane  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit.  Eor 
inclination  of  magnetic  needle  ( see  Dipping 
Needle). 

Incli'ned  Plane.  In  mechanics,  a plane 
Wh  -cl)  forms  with  a horizontal  plane  some 


angle  less  than  a right  angle.  It  is  one  of 
the  simple  mechanical  powers,  and  its  pro- 
portion is — Power  : Weight  : : Height  of 
plane  : Length  of  plane,  or,  P : W : : H • E. 

Whence  P = — and  W = -jj 

Incli'ners.  a name  for  inclined  or  in- 
dining  dials,  or  such  as  are  drawn  on 
planes  not  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Inclu'sa,  a family  of  Mollusca:  order 
Accphala  Testacca.  The  mantle  is  open  at 
the  anterior  extremity,  or  near  the  mid- 
dle only,  for  the  passage  of  the  foot,  and 
extended  from  the  other  end  into  a double 
tube  which  projects  from  the  shell.  Nearly 
all  of  them  live  buried  in  sand,  stones, 
ooze,  or  wood. 

Incld'si  or  Reclo'si,  Lat.  shut  up.  A 
class  of  religious  persons  who  lived  in 
cells,  under  the  obligation  of  not  leaving 
them  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 

Incombus'tible,  not  combustible.  Ap- 
plied in  chemistry  to  bodies  neither  capa- 
6.c  ol  supporting  combustion  nor  of  un- 


dergoing combustion.  Only  one  roc* 
substance  is  at  present  known,  namely, 
nitrogen.  Cotton  and  linen  fabrics  are 
said  to  be  incombustible  when  they  are 
rendered  incapable  of  taking  fire,  or  of 
burning  with  flame,  by  being  imbued 
with  some  preparation,  as  alum,  sal- 
ammoniac,  &c. ; and  incombustible  cloth 
and  paper  have  been  manufactured  from 
the  fibrous  mineral  called  amianthus. 

Incommensurable,  not  commensurable. 
I.  lines  are  such  as  have  no  common  mea- 
sure. Thus  the  diagonal  and  side  of  a 
square  are  incommensurable,  being  to 

each  other  as  \/ 2 to  1. — I.  numbers  are 
such  as  are  prime  to  each  other,  or  have 
no  integral  common  measure  greater 
than  1. 

IncompaTibles.  In  chemistry,  such  sub- 
stances as  cannot  exist  together  in  solu- 
tion without  mutual  decomposition. 

Incomplete,  Lat.  incompletus,  not  com- 
plete. Applied  to  flowers  which  want 
either  the  cup  or  blossom. 

In'crement,  Lat.  incrementum,  increase. 
Used  in  fluxions  to  designate  the  finite 
increase  of  a variable  quantity.  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Doctrine  of  Increments  or  Finite  Differ- 
ences, denoted  his  increments  by  a dot 
under  the  variable  quantity : thus  the 
increment  of  *_  was  denoted  by  * ; others 
have  employed  an  accent,  thus"  a:'  or  pc. 
M.  Nicole  employed  another  letter,  as  ? ; 
but  Euler  who  seems  to  have  given  a per- 
manent form  to  this  branch  of  analysis, 
employs  the  character  A ; thus  A x = in- 
crement of  x. — In  rhetoric,  a species  .of 
climax  rising  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest. 

IncrustaTiox  (Ft.).  In  architecture  and 
sculpture,  work  fixed  with  cement  into 
notches  made  to  receive  it. 

Incunab'ula,  Lat.  n cradle.  A term  ap- 
plied to  books  printed  before  the  year  1500. 

In'cds,  Lat.  anvil.  The  largest  bone  of 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  thus  named 
from  its  shape. 

Indeclinable,  not  decliaable.  Applied 
to  words  (nouns),  not  varied  by  termina- 
tions. 

In  defeasible.  In  late,  that  cannot  be 
defeated. 

Indefinite.  In  logic,  an  indefinite  pro- 
position is  one  which  has  for  its  subject  a 
common  term,  without  any  indication 
whether  it  is  distributed  or  not. — In  bo- 
tany, when  stamens  are  above  twenty  in 
number,  or  in  other  cases  when  their 
number  cannot  be  readily  counted. 

Indehis'cent,  Lat.  in  and  dehisco,  to  gape. 
Applied  to  a fruit,  of  which  the  pericar- 
pium  continues  closed  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe. 

Indenture,  a writing  containing  a 
contract,  as  of  apprenticeship.  Indpn- 
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tures  were  formerly  duplicates  laid  toge- 
ther and  indented,  so  that  the  two  papers 
or  parchments  corresponded  to  each  other. 
But  the  indenting  is  now  rarely  done, 
though  the  writings  or  counterparts  re- 
tain the  name  of  indentures. 

In  dependents,  a sect  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, who  maintain  that  every  con- 
gregation of  Christians  is  a complete 
Church,  subject  to  no  superior  authority, 
and  competent  to  perform  every  act  of 
government  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

I n d et e r'm i n at e , not  determined.  An 
indeterminate  quantity  is  one  whose  value 
is  not  determined.  An  indeterminate  pro- 
blem is  one  which  admits  of  many  solu- 
tions, and  that  branch  of  algebra  -which 
investigates  the  nature  and  properties  of 
such  problems,  constitutes  indeterminate 
analysis. — In  botany,  when  a stem  is  never 
terminated  by  a flower,  or  any  other  or- 
ganic cause  of  stopping  its  growth. 

In'dex,  a pointer.  1.  In  anatomy,  the 

forefinger. 2.  In  algebra,  the  same  as 

exponent  (q.  v.). 3.  In  literature,  an 

alphabetical  table  of  the  contents  of  a 

book. 4.  In  music,  a direct. 5.  The 

index  of  a globe  is  the  little  style  or  gnomon 
fitted  on  the  north  pole,  which,  by  turn- 
ing with  the  globe,  serves  to  point  to 
certain  divisions  of  the  hour  circle. 

Index  Expurgato'rics,  a catalogue, 
published  annually  at  Borne,  of  works 
which  the  Church  of  Borne  condemns  as 
heretical. 

Index  of  Befrac'tion.  In  optics,  is  the 
constant  ratio  which  exists  between  the 
6ines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
fraction. 

Indian  Ink,  a substance  composed  of 
lampblack  and  glue,  and  used  for  water 
colour. 

Indian  Oak,  the  Teak- wood  ( Tectona 
grandis ),  an  East  Indian  tree. 

Indian  Bed,  a variety  of  ochre.  It  is 
a fine  purple  earth  of  compact  texture 
and  great  specific  gravity. 

Indian  Bubbek,  a name  for  caoutchouc 
(q.  v.),  because  used  for  rubbing  out  pencil 
marks,  &c.  The  Indian  rubber  tree  is  the 
ficus  elaslica,  a tree  common  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Indian  Wheat,  theZeamayz,or  Indian 
corn.  See  Maize. 

Indica'tor,  from  index.  An  extensor 
muscle  of  the  forefinger  In  ornithology , 
a genus  of  birds  of  the  cuGkoo  tribe. 

Indic'ative,  from  indico.  The  name  in 
grammar  for  the  first  mood  of  a verb  by 
which  we  simply  affirm,  deny,  or  indi- 
cate something. 

Indica'vit  (Lat.),  he  has  shown.  In  law, 
u species  of  the  writ  of  prohibition. 

Indic'tion , from  indico.  A term  in  chro- 
nology for  a cycle  of  fifteen  years,  insti- 
tuted by  Constantine  the  Great,  originally 
a period  of  taxation.  The  origin  is  thus 


stated : — Constantine  having  reduced  the 
time  w'hich  the  Bomans  wrere  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  army  to  fifteen  years,  im- 
posed a tax  or  tribute  at  the  end  of  that 
term  to  pay  the  troops  discharged.  The 
practice  introduced  the  keeping  of  ac- 
counts by  this  period  ; and  ultimately  the 
Council  of  Nice  ordained  that  accounts  of 
years  should  no  longer  be  kept  by  olym- 
piads but  by  indictions,  and  fixed  a.d.  313 
as  the  commencement.  At  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  the  year  1582  was 
reckoned  the  10th  year  of  the  indietion, 
and  as  1582  divided  by  15,  gives  a remain- 
der 7,  w-hich  is  3 less  than  the  indiction, 
the  same  must  hold  in  all  subsequent 
years.  Hence  to  find  the  indiction  for 
any  year,  divide  the  date  by  15,  and 
the  remainder  increased  by  3 is  the  in- 
diction. Thus  for  the  year  1842  wre  have 
-J-f-p-  = 122pf ; therefore  12  + 3 = 15  is 
the  indiction. 

Indict'ment,  from  indico.  A written 
accusation  or  formal  charge  of  a crime  or 
misdemeanor,  preferred  by  a grand  jury, 
tinder  oath  to  a court ; also  the  paper  or 
parchment  containing  the  charge. 

In'digo,  the  drug  which  yields  the  beau- 
tiful blue  dye  known  also  by  the  name  of 
indigo.  It  is  obtained  by  maceration  in 
water  of  certain  tropical  plants  ; but  the 
indigo  of  commerce  is  almost  entirely  ob- 
tained from  leguminous  plants  of  the 
genus  Indigofcr a : that  cultivated  in  In- 
dia being  the  I.  tinctoria,  and  that  in 
America,  the  I.  anil.  Some  species  of  the 
Isatis,Nerium,  and  Polygonum,  also  afford 
indigo  in  smal1  quantity. 

Indigof'era,  indigo-bearing  plants.  An 
extensive  genus.  Diadelphia — Decandria. 
Many  of  the  species  are  cultivated  for  the 
manufacture  of  indigo. 

In'd!gogen,  reduced  or  deoxidised  in- 
digo. It  is  a white  substance  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  alkalis,  but  not  in  water  or 
acids. 

Indigom'etry,  the  method  of  finding 
the  colouring  power  of  indigo.  This  is 
effected  by  finding  the  amount  of  chlo- 
rine necessary  to  discolour  a given  quan- 
tity of  the  indigo. 

Individ'ual.  In  fine  arts,  what  is  pro- 
per or  peculiar  to  a single  object. 

In divis'ieles.  In  geometry,  those  small 
elements  or  principles  into  which  any 
body  or  figure  may  be  resolved.  Accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  indivisibles,  a line 
is  said  to  consist  of  contiguous  points,  a 
surface  of  contiguous  lines,  and  a solid  of 
contiguous  surfaces,  all  of  which  are  re- 
garded as  indivisible  elements. 

Indorse'  from  in  and  dorsum,  the  back. 
To  write  on  the  back  of  a deed  or  other 
written  instrument ; hence  also  to  assign 
by  writing  an  order  on  the  back  of  a note 
or  bill.  He  who  writes  the  indorsement 
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is  the  indorser,  and  in  cases  of  promissory 
notes,  &c.,  makes  himself  liable  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  the  note  to  the  indorsee, 
or  person  to  whom  the  note  is  indorsed. 

Indc'cement.  In  law,  a statement  of 
facts  alleged  by  way  of  introduction  to 
other  material  facts. 

Induction,  from  induco.  1.  The  intro- 
duction of  a person  into  office  by  the 
usual  forms  and  ceremonies,  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  the  introduction  of  clergymen  to 

benefices,  &c. 2.  In  logic,  the  drawing 

of  a general  inference  from  a number  of 
facts  ; opposed  to  deduction  wherein  the 
inference  is  drawn  from  a single  fact. 
Hence  that  kind  of  philosophical  reason- 
ing which  ascends  from  particular  facts 
to  general  principles,  and  illustrates  those 
principles  by  particular  applications,  is 
termed  inductive  reasoning,  and  the  sci- 
ence founded  upon  it  constitutes  inductive 
philosophy. 

Indul'gexce.  In  the  Romish  church, 
remission  of  the  punishment  due  to  sins, 
granted  by  the  pope  or  church,  and  sup- 
posed to  save  the  sinner  from  purgatory. 
The  theory  of  indulgences  is  this  : all  the 
good  works  of  the  saints,  over  and  above 
those  which  were  necessary  for  their  own 
salvation,  are  deposited,  together  with 
the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one 
inexhaustible  treasury,  the  keys  of  which 
were  as  a matter  of  course  intrusted  to 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors  the  popes, 
who  may  open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by 
transferring  a portion  of  this  superabun- 
dant merit  to  any  particular  person  for  a 
sum  of  money,  may  convey  to  him  either 
the  pardon  of  his  own  sins  or  release 
from  the  pains  of  purgatory  for  any  one 
in  whom  he  is  interested.  We  owe  the 
scheme  to  Pope  Urban  II.,  who  issued 
letters  of  indulgence  to  such  as  went  in 
person  upon  the  glorious  enterprize  of 
conquering  the  Holy  Land. 

Inou'sium,  Lat.  indus.  A cup  surround- 
ing the  stigma  of  Goodeniaceous  and 
other  plants.  Also  the  membrane  cover- 
ing the  thecae  in  dorsiferous  ferns. 

In  equai/ity  . In  astronomy,  any  devi- 
ation of  a planet  from  its  mean  motion. 

Insquilat'eral,  1 Not  equilateral. 

Inequilat'eral.  ) Having  unequal 
sides.  Applied  to  geometrical  figures,  &c. 

Ineq'uivalve,  ) Not  equivalvular. 

Inequi  vai/vular.  ) Having  unequal 
valves.  Applied  to  bivalve  shells  where 
one  valve  is  more  convex  than  the  other. 

Iner'mouk,  Lat.  inermis.  unarmed.  Op- 
posed to  spinous  in  describing  leaves. 

Iner'tia,  Lat.  from  iners.  The  passive 
property  of  bodies,  by  which  they  persist 
in  a state  of  rest  or  motion,  and  receive 
motion  in  proportion  to  the  force  im- 
pressed on  them,  and  resist  as  much  as 
they  are  resisted  ; called  also  in  the  lan- 
guage of  philosophy,  vis  inertia. 


Inescctch'eon.  In  heraldry,  a small 
escutcheon  borne  within  a shield. 

In  Es'se  (Latin),  in  actual  being  or  ex 
isting.  Distinguished  from  in  posse,  which 
denotes  that  a thing  may  be,  a.  law  phrase. 

In'famy.  In  law.  the  loss  of  character. 
The  term  comprehends  all  degrees  of  pub- 
lic disgrace  by  which  a person  is  rendered 
incapable  of  being  a witness  or  juror. 

In'fant.  In  law,  a person  under  the 
age  of  21  years. 

Infan'ta,  1 A title  in  Spain  andPortugal 

Infan'te.  I for  all  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  blood  royal,  except  the  eldest 
when  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  The 
dignity  of  the  title  consists  in  styling  them 
the  children,  by  way  of  eminence.  In 
other  parts  of  Europe,  the  eldest  son  and 
daughter  have  also  been  so  titled  by  way 
of  eminence  over  the  other  children. 

In'fantrt,  the  whole  body  of  foot- 
soldiers  of  an  army.  The  name  originated 
from  one  of  the  Spanish  infantas,  who, 
finding  that  the  Moors  had  defeated  the 
army  under  the  king,  her  father,  assem- 
bled a body  of  foot  soldiers,  with  which 
she  totally  routed  the  enemy.  In  memory 
of  this,  and  to  distinguish  the  foot  soldiers, 
who  were  not  before  much  esteemed,  they 
received  the  name  of  infanteria,  whence 
infantry. 

Infec'tion,  from  inficio ; the  communi- 
cation of  the  poison  of  disease  to  a healthy 
body.  The  words  contagion  and  infection 
are  frequently  confounded.  The  first  is 
properly  the  virus  or  effluvium  generated 
in  a diseased  body,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  specific  disease  in  a healthy 
body,  by  contact  or  otherwise.  Infection, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  anything  that  taints 
or  corrupts ; hence  it  includes  contagion, 
and  any  other  noxious  matter  which  ex- 
cites disease  in  a healthy  body. 

Infe'rior.  In  botany,  when  the  calyx 
is  distinct  from  the  ovarium. 

Infer'nal  Machine,  a name  which  has 
been  given  to  a clumsy  apparatus  for  the 
purposes  of  assassination.  The  most  me- 
morable is  that  constructed  by  Fieschi, 
of  a number  of  gun  barrels  arranged  in  a 
frame,  so  as  to  be  fired  off  at  once.  It 
was  used  on  the  28th  of  July,  1S35,  against 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  suite,  while  re- 
viewing  the  national  guards.  Thekingand 
his  sons  escaped,  but  sixteen  of  his  suite 
were  killed,  and  many  wounded.  Fieschi, 
who  was  immediately  apprehended  and 
subsequently  executed,  was  himself 
wounded  by  the  bursting  of  some  of  the 
barrels. 

Infiltra'tion,  from  filter.  The  dilfu 
sion  of  fluids  through  the  interstices  or 
pores  of  a body. 

In'finite,  Lat.  infinitus,  without  limits. 
Applied  to  quantities  which  are  greater 
orlesstnan  any  assignable  quantities.  The 
term  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  indefinite. 
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to  denote  n line  or  quantity  to  which  no 
certain  limits  can  be  prescribed. 

’.>•  viNites'imal,  an  infinitely  small  quan- 
tity, or  one  which  is  so  small  as  to  be  in- 
comparable with  any  Unite  quantity 
whatever. 

In  flam'mable.  I.  air  is  an  old  name  for 
hydrogen  gas;  and  heavy  inflammable  air, 
for  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 

Inflammation,  from  inflamma.  1.  The 

act  of  inflaming. 2.  A state  of  apart  of 

an  animal  body  in  which  the  blood  is  ob- 
structed, so  as  to  accumulate  in  greater 
quantity  into  that  particular  part,  causing 
there  a higher  degree  of  colour  and  heat 
than  usual.  A vast  number  of  diseases 
resolve  themselves  into  cases  of  local  in- 
flammation, either  external  or  internal, 
and  which  often  arise  in  the  human  body 
from  causes  wholly  unknown.  The  most 
common  exeitants  are  cold,  morbid  poison, 
mechanical  and  chemical  irritants,  acri- 
mony of  the  blood  and  humours,  contagion 
and  metastasis. 

InflAted,  Lat.  inflatus,  distended  with 
air.  In  botany,  applied  to  parts  of  plants 
which  are  distended  like  a blown  bladder. 

Inflec'ted,  Lat.  inflexus.  bent  inwards. 
In  botany,  applied  to  leaves,  petals,  &c. 

Inflection,  from  inflecto,  a bending 
inwards.  In  grammar,  the  variation  or 
change  which  a word  undergoes  in  its 
termination  to  express  case,  number, 
gender,  tense,  &e. — In  optics,  inflection 
has  the  same  meaning  as  diffraction,  deflec- 
tion, viz.,  a property  of  light  by  which, 
when  it  comes  within  a certain  distance 
cf  any  body,  it  is  either  bent  from  or  to- 
wards it.  It  is,  therefore,  a kind  of  im- 
perfect reflection  or  refraction. — In  the 
higher  geometry,  that  point  where  a curve 
begins  to  bend  a contrary  way,  is  called 
the  point  of  inflection. 

Thus  a curve  line  ADC 
is  partly  concave  and 
partly  convex  towards 
a right  line  AB,  or  to- 
wards a fixed  point  D, 
which  divides  the  con- 
cave from  the  convex 
part,  and  is  conse- 
quently at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  one  and  the 
end  of  the  other;  this 
point  D is  then  the 
point  of  inflection,  as 
long  as  the  curve  con- 
tinued towards  D 
keeps  its  course,  but  at 
the  point  C,  the  curve 
begins  to  reflect  back 
again  towards  the  line 
of  Its  origin:  this  point 
i>  therefore  called  the  point  of  retrogression. 

Inflores'cence,  Lat.  inflorentia,  from 
\-*-irevo,  to  flower.  A botanical  term 
itt.'odtrced  by  Linnaeus  to  denote  the  I 


manner  in  which  flowers  are  situated  upon 
a plant : denominated  by  preceding  writers 
modus  florendi,  or  manner  of  flowering.  It 
is  pedunculate  when  furnished  with  a stalk , 
sessile  when  adhering  to  the  plant  without 
a flower-stalk,  cauline  when  on  the  stem, 
rameal  when  on  a branch,  terminal  when 
on  the  apex  of  a stem  or  branch,  axillary 
in  the  axilla,  foliar  on  the  surface  of  a 
leaf,  radical  on  the  root,  and  latitant  when 
concealed  in  a fleshy  receptacle.  It  has 
also  many  names, as  whorl,  raceme,  spike, 
corymb,  fascicle,  tuft,  umbel,  cyme,  pan- 
icle, bunch,  &c. 

Infloen'za,  an  Italian  word  for  influ- 
ence. Used  to  denote  epidemic  catarrh, 
which  in  old  times  was  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a peculiar  influence  of  the  stars. 

In  Fo'ko  Conscien'ti^:  (Lat.),  in  the 
court  of  the  conscience. 

In  For'ma  Pau'peris.  In  law  ( see  For- 
ma Pauperis). 

Infor'mes  Stel'lje  (Lat.),  unformed 
stars.  Those  stars  which  have  not  yet 
been  reduced  into  constellations:  other- 
wise called  sporades. 

Infralapsa'rians,  a general  name  for 
those  predestinarians  who  think  the  de- 
crees of  God,  in  regard  to  the  salvation 
and  damnation  of  mankind,  were  formed 
in  consequence  of  Adam’s  fall. 

Infrascap'clar,  subscapular;  situated 
beneath  the  scapula. 

Infraspi'nate,  situated  beneath  the 
spine.  Applied  to  a muscle  of  the  humerus 
situated  below  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 

I nfu'sion  , from infundo,  the  name  given 
in  pharmacy  to  any  preparation  made  by 
pouring  water  of  any  temperature  on  such 
substances  as  have  a loose  texture,  as  thin 
bark,  wood  in  shavings  or  small  pieces, 
leaves,  flowers,  &c.,  and  suffering  it  to 
stand  for  a certain  time1.  The  term  infu- 
sion is  applied  both  to  the  liquor  and  pro- 
cess of  preparing  it. 

Infuso'ria.  Infusory  animals,  a class  of 
the  animal  kingdom, comprehending  those 
animalcules  which  are  found  in  infusions 
of  organic  substances.  They  are  divided 
into  two  orders,  the  ltotifera  and  Homo- 
genea. 

In'got,  Fr.  lingot.  A mass  of  uncoined 
gold  or  silver  cast  in  a mould. 

Ingraft'ing.  In  gardening  ( see  Graft- 
ing). 

In'gress.  In  astronomy,  a term  applied 
to  the  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the 
earth’s  shadow  in  eclipses,  and  to  the 
sun’s  entrance  into  a sign,  especially  Aries. 

Ingres'su.  In  law,  a writ  of  entry  : 
termed  also  preecipe  quod  reddat. 

Ingres'sus.  In  law,  a duty  paid  by  the 
heir  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  entering 
upon  lands. 

Inheritance,  from  hares,  an  heir.  A 
perpetual  right  in  lands  invested  in  a per- 
son and  his  heirs. 
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Inhibition.  In  law,  prohibition:  a 
writ  to  forbid  a, judge  from  further  pro- 
ceedings in  a cause  depending  before  him. 
In  Scots  law,  a writ  of  diligence  obtained 
by  a creditor  against  his  debtor,  prohibit- 
ing him  from  selling  or  contracting  debts 
upon  his  estate  to  the  creditor’s  prejudice. 

In'is,  an  Irish  word  denoting  an  island  ; 
as  Inisliilling,  &c. 

Initiative,  Lat.  initium,  a beginning. 
In  politics,  that  branch  of  the  legislature 
which  has  the  right  to  propose  measures. 
Thus,  in  England,  all  bills  for  taxing  the 
subject,  must  originate  with  the  Com- 
mons; some  private  bills,  by  custom,  have 
the  initiative  with  the  Lords;  and  one, 
viz.,  that  for  a general  pardon,  begins,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  the  Crown. 

Injec'tion,  from  in  andjacio.  1.  A me- 
dicated liquor,  to  be  thrown  into  a natural 
or  preternatural  cavity  of  the  body,  by 

means  of  a syringe. 2.  A liquid  thrown 

into  the  vessels  of  the  dead  body,  to  dis- 
play them  more  distinctly. 3.  The  cold 

water  thrown  into  the  condenser  of  a 
steam-engine,  to  condense  the  steam,  is 
called  injection-water,  and  those  steam- 
engines  in  which  the  steam  is  condensed 
in  this  way  are  called  injection-engines. 
Most  condensing  engines  at  present  in  use 
are  of  this  kind. 

Injunction,  from  injungo,  a command. 
In  law,  a prohibitory  writ,  restraining 
some  act  that  appears  against  equity  : 
mostly  issued  by  Chancery. 

Ink,  any  liquor  or  pigment  used  for 
writing  and  printing  on  paper,  &c.  There 
are  various  sorts  ; as  (1.)  Indian  or  China 
ink,  composed  of  lamp-black  and  size. 
(2.)  Printer’s  ink,  composed  of  burned  lin- 
seed oil  and  lampblack  (or  some  coloured 
pigment,  if  a coloured  ink  be  wanted). 
(30  Common  writing  ink  is  (partly)  a gall- 
ate  of  iron,  formed  by  adding  an  infusion 
or  decoction  of  gall-nuts  to  sulphate  of 
iron  in  solution.  (4.)  Red  ink  is  made  by 
infusing  Brazil-wood  in  weak  vinegar  for 
some  days.  (5.)  Gold  and  silver  inks  are 
made  by  grinding  gold  or  silver  leaf  with 
white  honey  till  they  be  reduced  to  the 
finest  possible  division.  (6.)  Sympathetic 
ink.  The  best  is  hydrochlorate  of  cobalt. 

In  k'-bag,  a bladder-shaped  sac  found  in 
some  species  of  cephalopods,  containing  a 
black  and  viscid  fluid,  resembling  ink,  by 
ejecting  which,  in  cases  of  danger  from 
enemies,  they  are  able  to  render  the  sur- 
rounding water  opaque,  and  thus  to  con- 
ceal themselves.  Examples  of  this  con- 
trivance may  be  seen  in  the  Scssia  vul- 
garis, and  Loligo  of  our  seas. 

Ink'ke,  a sort  of  broad  linen  tape,  prin- 
cipally manufactured  at  Manchester. 

In'eaying,  the  operation  of  ornament- 
ing work  with  thin  pieces  of  differently 
coloured  material,  by  inserting  them  into 
• prepared  ground.  Articles  of  cabinet 


work  are  often  inlaid,  and  mosaic  work 
is  altogether  a process  of  inlaying. 

In  Lim'ine  (Latin),  at  the  threshold; 
before  anything  is  said  or  done. 

In'n,  Sax.  inn.  1.  A house  of  entertain- 
ment for  travellers. 2.  A college  at 

municipal  or  common  law  professors  and 
students  ; formerly  the  town-house  of  a 
nobleman,  bishop,  or  other  distinguished 
personage,  in  which  he  resided  when  he 
attended  the  court.  Inns  of  Court.  There 
are  four  principal  colleges  of  this  name  ; 
viz.,  the  Inner  Temple  and  Middle  Temple, 
anciently  the  habitation  of  the  Knights 
Templars  ; Gray's  Inn,  anciently  the  ma- 
nor-house of  baron  Gray,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. ; and  Lincoln’s  Inn,  originally 
the  dwelling-house  of  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of 
Lincoln.  The  Inns  of  Chancery  are  eight. 
(1.)  Barnard’s  Inn,  which  once  belonged  to 
Dr.  Mackworth,  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
the  possession  of  one  Lionel  Barnard.  (2.) 
Clement's  Inn,  once  a messuage  belonging 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  (3.) 
Clifford's  Inn,  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
Cliffords,  earls  of  Cumberland.  (4.)  Furni- 
val’s  Inn,  once  the  mansion-house  of  Sir 
Kichard  Eurnival.  (5.)  Lyon’s  Inn,  once  a 
private  house  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Black  Lion.  (6.)  New  Inn,  once  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  Sir  J.  Tyncaulx.  (7.)  Staples’ 
Inn,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Staple.  (8.)  Thavie’s  Inn, 
anciently  the  dwelling-house  of  John 
Thavy,  armourer  of  London.  These  are 
subordinate  to  the  inns  of  court,  from 
which  alone  students  can  be  called  to  the 
bar. 

In'nate  Ide'as.  In  metaphysics,  ideas  or 
principles  supposed  to  exist  in  the  mind 
from  the  first  moment  of  its  existence, 
and  to  be  developed  along  with  it.  Locke 
has  taken  much  pains  to  refute  this  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas. 

Innomina'tum,  Os,  a large  irregular 
bone,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  adult.  It  is  so  called,  as  being  formed 
of  three  bones  to  which  names  are  given 
in  the  young  subject,  but  which  growing 
together,  form  one  complete  bone,  to 
which  none  of  the  names  are  applicable, 
and  which  is  therefore  left  innominate  or 
nameless. 

Innuen'do,  Lat.  from  innuo,  to  nod.  An 
oblique  hint,  or  distant  reference.  The 
term  is  used  in  declarations  and  law- 
pleadings,  to  ascertain  or  point  out 
the  precise  person  when  otherwise  left 
doubtful. 

InocTlation,  from  inoculo,  to  bud,  from 
octdus , an  eye.  1.  In  surgery,  the  practice 
of  transplanting  the  small-pox,  by  infu- 
sion of  the  matter,  from  ripened  pustules, 
into  the  veins  of  an  uninfected  person, 
with  a view  to  producing  a milder  case 
of  the  disease  than  when  taken  naturally. 
After  the  discovery  of  the  preventlv* 
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power  of  the  cowpox,  smallpox  inocula- 
tion gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  it  is 
now  felony  for  any  medical  practitioner 
to  perform  the  operation. 2.  In  garden- 

ing, see  Budding. 

Inor'din  ate,  Lat.  inordiimf  us,  irregular. 
E.g.  inordinate  proportion  is  where  there 
are  three  magnitudes  in  one  rank,  and 
three  others  proportional  to  them  in  ano- 
ther, and  they  are  compared  in  a different 
order.  Thus,  suppose  the  numbers  are 
2,  3,  9.  and  8,  24,  36,  and  they  are  com- 
pared, 2 : 3 : : 24  : 36  ; and  3 : 9 : : 8 : 24  : 
then,  rejecting  the  mean  terms,  we  have 
2 : 9 : : 8 : 36. 

Inorgan'ic,  not  organic.  Inorganic 
bodies  are  such  as  have  no  organs  of  vita- 
lity, as  the  various  minerals,  and  the 
chemical  examination  of  these  is  called 
inorganic  chemistry. 

Inosculation,  from  in  and  osctdum,  a 
little  mouth.  Anastomosis,  or  the  union 
of  the  extremities  of  the  vessels  of  organic 
bodies. 

In  Pro'pria  Perso’na  (Latin).  In  one’s 
own  person  or  character. 

In'quest,  from  in  and  queero,  to  seek. 
Judicial  inquiry.  An  inquest  of  office  is 
an  inquiry  made  by  the  queen’s  officer, 
his  sheriff,  coroner,  orescheator,  concern- 
ing matters  which  entitle  the  Crown  to 
possession  of  lands,  tenements,  &c.  It  is 
made  by  a jury  of  no  determinate  number. 

Inqui'ry.  A writ  of  inquiry  is  one  is- 
sued to  the  sheriff,  to  summon  a jury,  to 
inquire  what  damages  are  due  to  a plain- 
tiff in  an  action  upon  a case,  where  judg- 
ment goes  by  default. 

Inquisi'tion,  from  inquiro.  1.  An  offi- 
cial examination;  an  inquest. 2.  A 

court  established  in  some  Catholic  coun- 
tries, for  the  examination  and  punishment 
of  heretics.  This  court  was  established 
in  the  twelfth  century,  by  Father  Domi- 
nic, who  was  charged  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.  with  orders  to  incite  the  Catholic 
princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics. 

Inrol'ment,  i In  law,  the  registering, 

Inroll'ment.  j recording,  or  entering 
upon  the  rolls  of  Chancery,  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  or 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  the  Kecords 
of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  any  lawful  act, 
as  a deed  of  bargain  and  sale  of  lands,  &e. 

InsanTty,  Lat.  insanitas,  from  in  and 
sanus,  sound;  derangement  of  intellect. 
The  word  is  applicable  to  any  degree  of 
mental  derangement,  from  slight  deli- 
rium, to  distraction,  or  madness;  it  is, 
however,  rarely  used  to  express  the  tem- 
porary delirium  occasioned  by  fever  or 
accident. 

Inscri'be,  from  imcribo.  1.  To  draw  a 
figure  within  another,  so  that  all  the  an- 
gles of  the  figure  inscribed  track  the 
angles,  sides,  or  planes  of  the  circum- 
scribing figure. 2.  An  inscribed  hyperbola 


is  one  which  lies  wholly  within  the  an- 
gles of  its  asymptotes,  as  does  the  common 
or  conical  hyperbola. 

In'sect  , Lat.  insecta,  from  in  and  seco,  to 
cut.  A class  of  articulated  animals  with 
articulated  legs,  breathing  by  lateral  tra- 
cheie  extending  parallel  to  each  other, 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
and  furnished  with  two  antennae  and  a 
distinct  head.  The  name  seems  first  to 
have  been  given  to  bees,  and  analogous 
insects,  whose  bodies  appear  as  if  almost 
divided  or  insected ; but  Linnaeus  extended 
the  name  to  crustaceans  and  arachnides. 
Cuvier  distributes  the  insects  into  twelve 
orders;  (1.)  Myriopoda.  (2.)  Thysanoura. 
(3.)  Parasita.  (4.)  Suctoria.  (5.-)  Coleop- 
tera.  (6.)  Orthoptera.  (7.)  Hemiptera. 
(8.)  Neuroptera.  (9.)  Hymenoptera.  (10.) 
Lepidoptera.  (11.)  Khipiptera.  (12.) 
Diptera.  Most  insects  pass  through  three 
stages  of  metamorphoses;  the  larva,  the 
chrysalis,  and  perfect  insect.  <Scc  Ento- 
mology. 

Insectiv'ora,  a family  of  carnarian 
mammalia.  They  lead  a nocturnal  or 
subterraneous  life,  and  live  chiefly  on  in- 
sects : whence  the  name  from  insect  and 
voro,  to  eat.  The  hedgehog,  teneric, 
shrew,  desman,  and  mole,  are  examples. 
Epithet  insectivorous. 

Inser'ted  Column.  In  architecture,  a 
column  standing,  or  apparently  standing, 
partly  in  a wall. 

Insist',  from  msisto,  to  stand  on.  In 
geometry,  an  angle  is  said  to  insist  upon 
the  arc  of  the  circle  intercepted  between 
the  two  lines  which  contain  the  angle. 

In  Situ  (Lat.',  remaining  in  the  original 
position. 

Insola'tion,  from  in  and  sol,  the  sun; 
exposing  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 
Chemical  action  is  often  promoted  by  in- 
solation. 

Insol'vent  Law,  or  act  of  insolvency,  a 
law  which  liberates  a debtor  from  impri- 
sonment, or  exempts  him  from  liability  to 
arrest  and  imprisonment  on  account  of 
any  debt  previously  contracted. — These 
terms  may  be  regarded  as  generic,  com- 
prehending all  bankrupt  laws  which  pro- 
tect a man’s  future  acquisitions  from  his 
creditors ; but  in  a limited  sense,  as  the 
words  are  now  generally  used,  an  insol- 
vent law  extends  only  to  protect  the 
person  of  the  debtor  from  imprisonment, 
on  account  of  debts  previously  contracted. 

Installa'tion,  from  Ital.  installare,  to 
place.  The  putting  in  possession  of  an 
office,  rank,  or  order,  with  the  customary 
ceremonies.  To  install  a clergyman,  is  to 
place  over  a particular  church  one  who 
has  been  already  ordained. 

Instal'ment.  In  commerce,  a part  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  at  a particular 
time.  In  constituting  a capital  stock  by 
subscriptions  of  individuals,  it  is  custom- 
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ary  to  afford  facilities  to  subscribers  by 
dividing  the  sum  subscribed  into  instal- 
ments, or  portions,  payable  at  distinct 
periods.  In  large  contracts  also,  it  is  usual 
to  agree  that  the  money  shall  be  paid  by 
instalments,  and  a bankrupt  who  has  ob- 
tained a settlement  with  his  creditors, 
pays  his  composition  by  instalments. 

In'stance  Court,  a branch  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty. 

Instant,  contracted  inst.,  is  used  in  cor- 
respondence, &c.,  for  the  current  month. 
The  distinction  between  inst.  and  curt,  is 
this : inst.  denotes  that  the  day  of  the 
month  named  is  past,  and  curt,  that  it  is 
not  yet  arrived : e.  g.  I received  your  let- 
ter of  the  3rd  inst.,  and  shall  transmit  the 
draft  on  the  12th  curt. 

Instan'ter,  a Latin  word  for  instantly. 
A term  in  law  for  signifying  that  some- 
thing is  to  be  done  at  the  present  time  or 
without  delay. 

In  Sta'tu  Quo  (Lat.),  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was. 

Instaura'ta  Ter'ra  (Lat.),  land  ready 
stocked. 

Instau'rum  Eccle'sije  (Lat.),  utensils 
of  a church. 

Institute, Lat.  institutum.  1.  Amaxim, 
precept,  principle,  or  established  law.  In 
this  sense  the  term  is  used  in  the  plural, 
as  the  title  of  a book  containing  the  ele- 
ments or  principles  of  the  Roman  law. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  when  a number  of  persons 
in  succession  hold  an  estate  in  tail,  the 
first  is  called  the  institute,  and  the  others 
substitutes. 3.  Societies  established  ac- 

cording to  certain  laws  or  regulations  for 
the  furtherance  of  some  particular  object, 
such  as  colleges,  or  seminaries  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences,  are  termed 
institutes,  sometimes  institutions.  Thus 
we  have  Mechanics’  Institutes,  Literary- 
Institutes,  &c. 

In'sulate,  from  insula,  an  isle.  1.  To 
free  from  all  combination.  Some  acids, 
as  the  fulmihic,  have  not  been  insulated. 
2.  To  detach  from  connexion  with  sur- 
rounding objects.  A column  which  stands 
alone,  and  a body  which  is  surrounded  by 
non-conductors  of  electricity,  are  said  to 
be  insulated. 

Insula'tion,  a term  applied  chiefly  in 
electrical  experiments  to  denote  the  state 
of  a body  surrounded  by  non-conductors. 
The  common  insulators  arc  glass,  lac,  silk, 
&c. 

Insu'rance,  or  Assu'rance,  a contract 
by  which  one  or  more  persons  called  in- 
surers or  assurers,  for  a stipulated  premium, 
engage  to  make  good  any  loss  which  an- 
other may  sustain  by  fire,  shipwreck,  or 
other  cause,  specified  in  the  policy  of  in- 
surance. When  the  insurance  is  made 
against  risk  at  sea,  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Marine  Insurance,  and  the 
insurer  is  called  an  underwriter.  Policies 


for  lives  constitute  another  description  o! 
insurance,  whereby  a person,  for  a certain 
annuity,  insures  to  his  heirs  a certain  sum 
payable  at  his  decease.  Insurances  of  this 
kind  are  often  made  for  a specified  num- 
ber of  years,  and  instead  of  an  annual 
premium,  a single  sum  may  be  paid,  de- 
pending in  amount  upon  the  age  of  the 
party  upon  whose  life  the  insurance  ii 
made. 

In t agl'io , Ital.  from  intagliare , to  carve  ; 
anything  with  figures  in  relief  on  it.  An- 
tique gems  are  frequently  engraved  in 
intaglio,  and  are  hence  called  intaglios. 

In'teger  (Lat.),  the  whole  of  anything. 
In  arithmetic,  whole  numbers  are  called 
integers,  in  contradistinction  to  fractions. 

In'tegral  Calculus.  See  Calculus. 

In'tegrant,  making  part  of  an  integer 
or  whole.  The  integrant  particles  of  a 
body  are  those  into  which  it  is  reducible 
by  mechanical  division  or  solution:  dis- 
tinct from  elementary  particles. 

Integ'ument,  Lat.  integumentum , that 
which  covers,  from  inteyo,  to  cover. 
Chiefly  used  in  anatomy  for  any  covering 
which  invests  a body  or  particular  part. 
The  skins  of  seeds  are  also  termed  integu- 
ments, as  are  also  the  coats  of  the  eye,  &C. 

Intendant,  Fr.  from  Lat.  intendo.  One 
who  has  charge  or  management  of  some 
public  business.  Intendant  has  the  same 
signification  in  France,  that  superinten- 
dent has  in  England. 

Intend'ment,Fi\  intendement,  intention 
or  true  meaning.  In  the  application  of 
statutes,  &c.,  the  intendment  of  the  saw 
is  to  be  ascertained,  i.  e.  the  true  inten- 
tion of  the  legislator. 

Inter'calart,  Lat.  intcrcalarius,  some- 
thing inserted,  from  inter  and  calo,  to  call 
or  proclaim.  The  29th  day  of  February 
in  leap  year  is  an  intercalary  day,  and  it 
was  common  in  adjusting  the  old  calen- 
dars to  make  intercalary  lunations.  These 
intercalations  were  declared  and  ordered 
by  proclamation. 

Intercep'ted  Axes.  In  conic  sections  (see 
Abscissa). 

Intercel'lular  Passages.  In  botany, 
the  spaces  between  the  cells,  tubes,  or 
vessels,  of  which  the  tissue  consists. 

Intercolumnia'tion,  from  inter  and 
column.  The  space  between  two  columns, 
measured  from  the  place  where  they  are  of 
equal  thickness.  Vitruvius  enumerates  live 
different  properties  of  intercolumniation, 
by  the  names  of  Pycnostyle,  Systyle,  L>iu- 
style,  Arseostyle,  and  Eustyle. 

Int'erdict,  from  inter  and  dice,  to 
speak.  A prohibition  forbidding  the  per- 
formance of  some  act,  originally  a sort  of 
ecclesiastical  censure,  by  which  the  Pope 
forbade  the  performance  of  divine  ser- 
vice in  n kingdom,  province,  town,  Ac. 
England  was  placed  under  interdict  t <r 
Pope  Alexander  III. 
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In'terest.  In  commerce,  the  allowance 
made  for  the  loan  or  forbearance  of  a 
sum  of  money  which  is  lent  for,  or  be- 
comes due,  at  a certain  time.  It  is  always 
in  regular  transactions  so  much  per  cent., 
and  is  either  simple  or  compound.  It  is 
simple  when  it  arises  upon  the  principal 
only  for  the  whole  time  of  the  loan,  and 
compound  when  the  interest  as  it  becomes 
due  remains  unpaid  and  is  perpetually  ac- 
cumulating, as  stock  bearing  interest  like 
the  original  principal.  In  arithmetic,  the 
rule  by  which  interest  is  computed. 

Interfer'ence.  In  optics,  a term  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Young  to  express  certain 
phenomena  resulting  from  the  mutual 
action  of  the  rays  of  light. 

In'terim  (Latin),  in  the  mean  time. 

Interloc'utor,  Lat.  interloquor.  In 
Scottish  laic,  a judgment  of  a court  on 
some  intermediate  question,  before  the 
final  judgment  is  passed.  In  literature,  a 
person  who  takes  part  in  a dialogue. 

In'terlude,  from  inter  and  Indus,  play. 
An  entertainment  exhibited  on  the  stage 
between  the  acts  of  a play,  or  between 
the  play  and  the  afterpiece,  to  amuse  the 
audience  while  the  actors  take  breath, 
shift  their  dresses,  &c. 

Interlu'nart,  from  inter  and  luna,  the 
moon.  An  epithet  for  the  time  when  the 
moon  about  its  change  is  invisible  ; called 
interlunium  by  the  old  astronomers. 

Interme'de  or  Intermezzo.  Nearly  the 
same  as  interlude.  A short  musical  piece, 
generally  burlesque. 

Intermediate.  In  chemistry,  a sub- 
stance which  is  the  intermedium  or  means 
of  chemical  affinity,  as  an  alkali,  which 
renders  oil  combinable  with  water. 

Intekmodil' lion,  the  space  In  architec- 
ture between  two  modillions. 

Intern  cn'cio,  from  inter  and  nuncius,  a 
messenger.  A messenger  between  parties. 

Interos'seous  Muscles,  small  muscles 
between  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot, 
for  moving  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Interpilas'ter.  In  architecture,  the 
space  between  two  pilasters. 

Interpleader.  In  law,  a bill  of  inter- 
pleader in  chancery  is  where  a person 
owes  a debt  or  rent  to  one  of  the  parties 
in  suit,  but  till  the  determination  of  it  he 
knows  not  to  which,  and  he  desires  that 
they  may  interplead  or  settle  their  claims 
between  themselves,  that  he  may  be  safe 
in  the  payment. 

Interpolation,  from  inter  and  polio. 
Something  put  into  the  original  matter. 
The  term  is  used  in  mathematical  analy- 
sis for  the  methods  by  which  any  inter- 
mediate term  in  a series  may  be  found, 
its  place  from  the  first  term  being  given. 

Interreo'num,  Lat.  from  inter  and  reg- 
num,  reign.  The  time  duiing  which  a 
throne  is  vacant  between  the  death  or 
abdication  of  a sovereign  and  the  acces- 


sion of  his  successor.  In  strictness  an 
interregnum  can  only  happen  in  govern- 
ments where  the  sovereign  is  elective  ; 
for  in  hereditary  kingdoms,  the  reign  of 
the  successor  commences  at  the  moment 
of  his  predecessor’s  death.  The  term  has, 
however,  been  used  somewhat  loosely. 

In'ter-rex,  a person  appointed  to  dis- 
charge the  royal  functions  during  a va- 
cancy of  the  throne. 

Interrupted,  Lat.  interruptus,  divided. 
Applied  to  compound  leaves  tvhen  the 
principt  I leaflets  are  divided  by  intervals 
of  smaller  ones  ; also  to  spikes  of  flowers 
where  the  larger  spikes  are  divided  by  a 
series  of  smaller  ones.  A stem  is  some- 
times interrupted  by  the  intervention  of 
leaves  or  smaller  sets  of  flowers. 

Interscen'dent,  Lat.  inter  and  scando,1 
climb.  In  algebra,  quantities,  the  expo- 
nents of  whose  powers  are  irrational. 
They  are  a mean  as  it  were  between  al- 
gebraic and  transcendental  quantities, 
whence  the  name. 

In'ter-ties, short  pieces  of  timber  used 
in  roofing,  to  bind  upright  posts  together  in 
roof  partitions,  in  lath  and  plaster  work, 
and  in  walls  with  timber  frame- work. 

Intertransversa'les.  In  analcmy,  four 
small  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  which 
fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins, 
and  serve  to  draw  them  towards  each 
other. 

In'terval,  from  inter  and  vallum,  a 
wall;  a void  space  between  two  objects. 
The  term  is  technically  applied  in  music 
to  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
vibrations  produced  by  one  sonorous  body 
of  a certain  texture  and  magnitude,  and 
of  those  produced  by  another  of  a differ- 
ent texture  and  magnitude  in  the  same 
time.  The  ancients  divided  the  intervals 
into  simple  or  uncomposite,  which  they 
called  diastems,  and  composite  intervals, 
which  they  called  systems.  Modern  mu- 
sicians consider  the  semitone  as  a simple 
interval,  and  only  call  those  composite 
which  consist  of  two  or  more  semitones. 

Interver'tebral,  situated  between  the 
vertebrse.  Thus  the  intervertebral  muscles 
hold  the  vertebra;  together. 

Intes'tine,  Lat.  intestinus,  from  intus, 
within.  Internal.  The  intestines  are  the 
convoluted  canal  or  tube  extending  from 
the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the 
anus.  The  whole  length  of  this  tube  in 
the  human  subject  is  about  six  times  that 
of  the  body.  The  small  intestine  com- 
prises the  upper  four-fifths  of  the  tube, 
and  the  large  intestine  the  remainingfifth. 
The  parts  in  their  order  downwards,  are 
the  duodenum , the  jyunum,  the  ileum,  the 
ccecum,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum. 

Inton a'tion, from  in  and  tono,  to  sound. 
A term  in  music  for  the  action  of  sound- 
ing the  notes  of  the  scale  with  the  voice. 
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or  any  other  given  order  of  musical  tones. 

2.  The  manner  of  sounding  the  notes 

of  a musical  scale.  In  this  sense  the  word 
is  always  accompanied  by  an  epithet,  as 
sharp,  flat,  &c. 

Intrafolia'ceous,  Lat.  intrafoliaceus, 
without  the  leaves.  Applied  to  stipulae 
which  are  above  the  footstalk  of  plants, 
and  internal  with  respect  to  the  leaf. 

Intra'dos  (Italian).  The  internal  curve 
of  the  arch  of  a bridge. 

Intran'sitive,  Lat.  intransitivus,  from 
in  and  transco,  to  pass  over.  An  epithet 
in  grammar  for  a verb  that  expresses  ac- 
tion that  does  not  pass  over  to  the  object, 
but  is  limited  to  the  agent. 

In  Tran'situ  (Latin).  In  the  act  of 
passing  or  of  transition. 

Intren  ch'ment,  properly  a trench  only : 
but  as  the  earth  thrown  out  of  a trench 
forms  a part,  and  often  the  most  neces- 
sary and  useful  part  of  a fortification,  the 
term  is  generally  used  to  signify  a ditch 
and  parapet,  and  frequently  fascines  co- 
vered with  earth,  gabions,  bags  filled 
with  earth  and  other  materials  collected 
to  cover  men  from  an  enemy’s  fire. 

Introsuscep'tion,  from  intro,  within, 
and  suseipio,  to  receive.  The  slipping  of 
one  portion  of  intestine  within  another. 
This  accident  gives  rise  to  iliac  passion. 

In'troit,  Lat.  introitus,  entry.  In  ec- 
clesiastical history,  the  verses  chanted  at 
the  entry  of  the  congregation  into  the 
church. 

Intui'tion,  from  intuitus,  immediate 
tnowledge.  Knowledge  not  obtained  by 
deductive  reasoning ; also  the  act  whereby 
the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement. of  two  ideas  immediately  by 
themselves  without  the  intervention  of 
any  other,  in  which  case  the  mind  per- 
ceives the  truth  as  the  eye  does  the  light, 
only  by  being  directed  towards  it. 

Intus-suscep'tion,  from  intus,  within, 
and  suseipio,  to  receive.  1.  Introsuscep- 
tion  (q.  v.). 2.  Nutrition,  the  intersti- 

tial deposition  of  particles,  by  which  the 
existence  of  living  bodies  is  sustained, 
and  their  waste  supplied. 

In'ula,  a genus  of  syngenesious  plants, 
mostly  hardy  perennials.  Order  Foly- 
gamia  superflua.  Name  contracted  from 
hdenium  (eAewcv),  fabled  to  have  sprung 
from  the  tears  of  Helen.  The  elecampane, 
flea-bane,  and  golden  samphire,  are  Bri- 
tish types.  There  are  26  exotic  species 
known. 

In'uline,  a substance  first  extracted 
from  the  root  of  the  Inula  helcnium,  or 
elecampane.  It  is  white  and  pulverulent 
like  starch,  and  differs  from  this  sub- 
stance chiefly  because  its  solution,  when 
it  cools, lets  fall  the  inuline  unchanged,  in 
powder,  whereas  starch  remains  dissolved 
in  the  cold  as  a jelly  ar  paste. 


In  Vacuo,  in  a vacuum,  a void  or  empty 
space.  See  Vacuum. 

Inverse',  Lat.  inversus,  inverted : op- 
posed to  direct.  Inverse  proportion  or  ratio 
is  when  the  effect  or  result  of  any  opera- 
tion is  less  in  proportion  as  the  cause  is 
greater,  or  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
cause  is  less.  Thus  the  time  in  which  a 
quantity  of  work  can  be  performed,  will 
be  less  in  proportion  as  the  number  ot 
workmen  is  greater,  and  vice  versa.  Also, 
in  the  case  of  light  and  heat  flowing  from 
a luminous  body,  the  light  and  heat  are 
less  in  proportion  as  the  distance  is  great: 
the  intensities  are  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  The  inverse  method  of 
fluxions  is  the  method  of  finding  the  fluents 
of  given  fluxional  expressions.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  integral  calculus. 

Inver'sion,  from  in  and  verto,  to  turn  ; 
change  of  order,  so  that  the  first  comes 
last  and  the  last  first.  Thus  by  inversion 
the  antecedents  of  a proportion  become 
the  consequents  and  the  consequents  the 
antecedents ; e.g.,  if  a : b : : c : d,  then  by 
inversion  b : a : : d : c.  In  music,  a change 
of  position,  either  of  a subject  or  of  a 
chord,  constitutes  an  inversion;  and  in 
grammar,  the  same  term  is  used  to  denote 
any  change  in  the  natural  order  of  the 
words  of  a sentence. 

Inver'tebral  Animals.  Animals  desti- 
tute of  a skull  and  vertebral  column,  for 
the  protection  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Invert'ed  Arch,  an  arch  having  its  in- 
trados  below  the  centre,  axis,  or  spring 
line.  Inverted  arches  are  much  employed 
in  the  foundations  of  buildings,  and  are 
turned  between  piers,  &c.,  to  connect.the 
whole  together. 

Inves'titure,  from  invest.  A term  in 
law  for  the  open  delivery  of  seisin  or  pos- 
session, anciently  accompanied  with  a 
great  variety  of  ceremonies. 

Involucel'lum,  Lat.  In  botany,  the 
secondary  involuerum  surrounding  one  of 
the  umbellules  of  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
or  the  florets  of  a capitulum. 

Involu'crum  (Lat.),  a wrapper.  1.  In 
botany,  a leafy  calyx  or  row  of  small  leaves 
remote  front  the  flower : applied  chiefly 
to  umbelliferous  plants.  It  is  universal, 
when  at  the  base  of  the  whole  umbel,  and 
partial  when  at  the  base  of  each  partial 

stalk  of  the  umbel. 2.  In  anatomy,  a 

membrane  which  covers  any  part;  also  a 
name  of  the  pericardium. 

In'volute.  In  geometry,  a curve  conceived 
to  be  described  by  the  extremity  of  a 
string  unwinding  itself  from  another 
curve  about  which  it  is  lapped. 

Involu'tjon,  from  in  and  voluo,  to  roll  ; 
the  infolding  of  parts.  1.  In  algebra,  the 
raising  of  a quantity  from  its  root  to  any 
given  power.  Powers  are  found  from 
roots  by  involution,  and  roots  from  powen 
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by  evolution. 2.  In  grammar,  the  in- 

sertion of  one  or  more  clauses  or  members 
of  a sentence  between  the  agent  or  sub- 
ject and  the  -«{erb. 

Iod'ic  Acid,  an  acid  formed  by  the  oxy- 
genation of  iodine.  It  is  white  and  semi- 
transparent,  of  a strong  acid  and  astringent 
taste,  and  destitute  of  smell.  Its  combi- 
nations are  termed  iodates. 

I'odine,  from  ivirs,  violet-coloured  A 
simple  body  accidentally  discovered  in 
1812,  by  De*  Courtois,  a manufacturer  of 
saltpetre  at  Paris,  in  the  mother- waters 
of  that  salt.  Its  affinities  for  other  sub- 
stances are  so  powerful  as  to  prevent  it 
from  existing  in  an  insulated  state.  It 
occurs,  combined  with  potassium  and 
sodium,  in  many  mineral  waters,  and 
strongly  saline  springs.  This  combination 
exists  sparingly  in  sea- water,  abundantly 
in  many  species  of fucus  or  sea- weed,  and 
in  kelp  made  from  them ; in  springs,  in 
several  marine  molluscce,such  as  the  doris 
and  oyster;  in  several  polyparies  and  sea- 
plants  ; particularly  in  the  mother- waters 
of  the  salt-works  upon  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  and  it  has  been  found  in  combination 
with  silver  in  some  ores  brought  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mexico.  It  is  econo- 
mically procured  from  the  mother- water 
of  kelp,  as  furnished  by  those  manufac- 
turers of  soap  who  employ  this  crude 
alkali.  By  pouring  an  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  that  liquid,  and  exposing  the 
mixture  to  heat  in  a retort,  iodine  rises 
in  violet  vapours,  and  condenses  in  the 
receiver  into  black,  brilliant,  soft,  scaly 
crystals,  resembling  graphite  or  plum- 
bago. 

I'odo-nitric  Acid,  1 "When  sul- 

I'odo-phosphor'ic  Acid,  > pliuric  acid  is 

I'opo-sulphu'ric  Acid.  ) dropped  into 
a concentrated  and  hot  aqueous  solution 
of  iodic  acid,  there  immediately  results  a 
precipitate  of  iodosulpliurie  acid , possessed 
of  peculiar  properties.  Analogous  acids 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  nitric 
and  phosphoric  acid  on  iodine.  These 
acids  act  powerfully  on  the  metals,  and 
dissolve  gold  and  platina. 

I'odous  Acid,  an  acid  readily  obtained 
oy  distilling  equal  parts  of  chlorate  of 
potash  and  iodine.  It  contains  less  oxygen 
than  the  iodic  acid. 

Ion'ic  Order.  In  architecture,  an  order 
invented  by  the  Ionians  as  a medium  be- 
tween the  masculine  strength  of  the 
Doric  and  the  feminine  slenderness  of  the 
Corinthian.  The  capital  has  two  spirals 
peculiar  to  this  order,  in  imitation  of 
ringlets  of  hair,  and  the  cymation  indi- 
cates locks  hanging  over  the  forehead, 
and  the  mouldings  of  the  base  represent 
the  turn  and  shape  of  shoes  worn  by  fe- 
males when  the  order  was  invented.  The 
ooay  of  the  column  is  usually  channelled 


with  24  gutters,  and  its  length,  with  the 
capital  and  bases,  is  2 & modules. 

Ipecacuan'ha,  Ipecacuan.  According 
to  Decandolle,  the  term  ipecacuanha  im- 
plies in  South  America  vomiting  root ; and 
therefore  it  is  applied  to  the  roots  of  very 
different  species  of  plants.  The  genera 
which  chiefly  afford  it  are  Viola,  Cyna- 
chum,  Asclepias,  Euphorbia,  Dorstenia, 
and  Ituellia.  The  medicinal  virtues  of 
ipecacuanha  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
hematine  it  contains. 

Ip'se  Dix'it  (Lat.),  he  himself  says. 

Ip'so  Eac'to  (Lat.) , by  the  deed  itself. 

Irides'cence,  exhibition  of  colours  like 
those  of  the  rainbow  (iris). 

Irid'ium,  a new  metal  procured  from 
crude  platinum,  along  with  osmium,  and 
thus  named  from  iris,  a rainbow,  on  ac- 
count of  the  variety  of  colours  which  its 
solutions  exhibit.  Iridium  is  the  most 
refractory  of  all  the  metals,  and  appears 
as  a grey  metallic  powder. 

Iron,  Sax.  iren,  Scot.  irne.  The  most 
useful  and  the  most  plentiful  of  all  the 
metals.  Its  tenacity  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  metal  known,  and  it  is  the  hardest 
of  those  which  are  malleable  and  ductile. 
Its  ores  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
in  every  mineral  formation,  and  in  every 
soil.  Mineralogists  enumerate  19  species 
or  varieties,  of  which  10  are  worked 
either  for  the  sake  of  the  iron  which  they 
contain,  for  use  in  a native  state,  or  for 
extracting  some  principles  from  them 
useful  in  arts  and  manufactures ; such  are 
arsenical  iron,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphuret 
of  iron,  and  chromate  of  iron.  Iron  in  a 
state  of  carburet  forms  plumbago,  cast- 
iron,  and  steel.  It  is  reduced  from  its  ores 
by  the  process  of  smelting,  and  run  out  of 
the  furnace  into  sand-moulds  of  the  pat- 
tern required,  or  simply  into  furrows  made 
in  sand : the  large  mass  in  the  main  fur- 
row is  termed  by  the  workmen  a sow,  and 
the  less  masses  pigs,  and  hence  the  ge- 
neral name  of  pig  for  crude  iron.  Wrought 
iron  is  again  prepared  from  the  pig-iron, 
by  remelting  and  hammering,  and  this, 
heated  in  contact  with  a cement  of  ground 
charcoal  and  common  salt,  forms  steel. 
The  common  iron  ores  of  this  countrv  .Tre 
carbonates  of  iron,  principally  found  in 
the  coal  measures  in  connection  with  coal 
and  limestone,  both  of  which  are  neces- 
sary in  the  process  of  smelting. 

Iron-clay,  a basaltic  mineral  usually 
vesicular  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour. 

Iron-flint, a silicate  of  iron  found  both 
massive  and  crystallised  in  six-sided 
prisms. 

Iron  Liquor,  acetate  of  iron  used  as 
mordant  by  dyers,  &c. 

Iron-wood.  In  botany,  a name  com- 
mon to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Sider- 
oxylon  (q.  v.)  The  wrood  is  of  a reddish 
colour,  and  remarkable  for  its  great  spe- 
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citfc  gravity  and  hardness,  in  both  of 
which  it  exceeds  ebony.  The  species  ge- 
nerally inhabit  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa  : one  occurs  in  New  Holland. 

Irra'diation.  In  physics  and  astronomy, 
the  apparent  enlargement  of  an  object 
strongly  illuminated. 

Irra'tional.  In  algebra  and  arithmetic 
applied  to  numbers  or  qualities,  the  roots 
of  which  are  incommensurable  with 
unity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  accurately 
extracted.  Thus  1 is  irrational,  as  it 
cannot  be  expressed  by  a finite  number. 

Irregular  Cadence.  In  music,  one 
which  does  not  end  upon  the  essential 
chord  of  the  mode  in  which  a piece  is 
composed. 

Irritabi'litt,  from  irrito,  to  provoke. 
A property  peculiar  to  muscles,  by  which 
they  contract  upon  the  application  of  cer- 
tain stimuli,  without  a consciousness  of 
action.  Even  when  the  body  is  dead,  and 
the  nervous  sensibility  gone,  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles  remains  till  the  or- 
ganisation begins  to  be  dissolved.  This 
muscular  irritability  descends  even  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  gives  a pe- 
culiarity to  what  are  called  sensitive 
plants.  The  muscular  parts  of  the  body 
have  all  the  irritability  of  the  system, 
with  but  little  feeling,  and  that  little 
owing  to  the  nerves  which  enter  into 
their  substance,  while  nerves  have  all  the 
sensibility  of  the  system  with  no  motion. 

Is' agon,  from  icro;,  equal,  and  yuyict, 
an  angle.  A figure  whose  angles  are 
equal. 

Is'atis.  1.  In  botany,  a genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants.  Tctradynamia — Siliculosa. 
The  J.  tinctoria,  an  indigenous  biennial, 
affords  the  dye-stuff  called  tvoad,  now  well 

nigh  being  superseded  by  indigo. 2.  In 

zoology,  the  arctic  fox  or  Cants  lagopus, 
Lin. 

Isbran'iki.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
name  of  the  Russian  sect  of  Raskolniks. 

Ischia'gra,  Lat.  from  ur%iov,  the 
haunch,  and  ccyqct,  a seizure.  A name 
for  hip- gout,  and  also  for  neuralgia  of  the 
sacro-sciatic  nerve. 

Is'chias,  nry^ia.;,  from  the  hip. 

A rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip-joint; 
the  hip-gout. 

Is'chium,  Lat.  from  the  loin.  A 

bone  of  the  pelvis  of  the  foetus,  and  a 
part  of  the  os  innominatum  of  the  adult. 
See  Innominatum,  Os. 

Isch'ury,  from  to  retain,  and 

ovqov,  the  urine.  A retention  of  the  urine ; 

distinct  from  dysury. 

I'sinolass,  for  ice-glass, . fish-glue.  A 
manufacture  almost  peculiar  to  Russia. 
It  is  gelatine,  ne-rly  pure.  Prepared 
from  the  air-bladdsrs,  or  sounds  of  stur- 
geons, especially  the  great  sturgeon  ,Ac- 


cipenser  puso,  Lin.)  fished  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  it,  almost  entirely  for  the  sake 
of  its  swim-bladder.  The  best  is  that 
made  into  little  ringlets,  &c. ; the  second 
is  laid  together  like  the  leaves  of  a book: 
the  third  put  up  without  care. 

Is'lamis,  ) A term  used  bvMohamme- 

Is'lamism.  j dans  to  signify  the  true 
faith : Mohammedanism. 

Ismae'lians,  a Mohammedan  sect,  from 
whom  the  famous  assassins  sprung  in  the 
10th  century. 

Isochei'mal,  from  it to;,  equal,  and 
£Squ.a,  winter.  Of  the  same  winter  tem- 
perature. Isocheimal  lines  are  those  drawn 
through  places  having  the  same  winter 
temperature. 

Isochroma'tic,  itro;,  and  ^oeocca.,  co- 
lour. Having  the  same  colours. 

Isoch'ronal,  1 from  tiro;,  equal,  and 

Isoch'ronous,  J %/>ove;,  time.  Equal 
time,  performed  in  equal  times.  The  vi- 
brations of  a pendulum  are  isochronal. 

Isod'omum,  tea  and  Sour,,  structure. 
In  ancient  architecture,  a species  of  wall- 
ing, in  which  all  the  courses  were  of  the 
same  height. 

Isogeother'mal,  from  itro;,  equal,  yr, 
the  earth,  and  diepoo;,  warmth.  Of  equal 
terrestrial  temperature.  Isogeothermai 
lines  are  those  divisions  in  the  earth’s 
crust  which  have  an  equal  degree  of  mean 
annual  temperature. 

Is'olated,  1 from  Ital.  isola,  an  isle. 

In'su dated,  j An  isolated  harbour,  is  one 
of  refuge  built  independently  of  the  coast, 
and  connected  to  it  by  a bridge,  under 
which  the  shingle  is  allowed  to  pass. 

Isom'erism,  lire;,  equal,  and  pt,-co;,  part. 
The  condition  of  compounds  which  contain 
the  same  elements  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  yet  possess  distinct  chemical 
qualities.  They  are  said  to  be  isomeric. 

Isomorphism,  from  uro;,  like,  and 
f/,op(p*i,  form.  That  quality  of  certain  bo- 
dies, by  which  they  are  capable  of  re- 
placing each  other  in  compounds,  without 
change  of  the  primitive  form. 

Isoperim'etry,  from  uro;,  equal,  mm, 
about,  and  pureov,  measure.  A branch 
of  the  higher  geometry,  which  treats  of 
the  properties  of  isoperimctrical  figures, 
i.e.  surfaces  contained  under  equal  peri- 
meters or  boundaries. 

Isor'oDA,  isopods.  An  order  of  Crusta- 
ceans characterised  by  having  uniformly 
fourteen  equal  feet  (uro;,  equal,  and  rov;, 
a foot),  unguieulated,  and  without  any 
vesicular  appendage  at  their  base.  Most 
isopods  are  aquatic,  and  those  which  are 
terrestrial  require  a certain  degree  of  hu- 
midity to  enable  them  to  breathe  LHn.rur 
comprises  then?  ill  in  his  genus  Omscns 
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Isos'celes,  itromaX'/ft,  equal- legged  ; 
from  ico;,  equal,  and  axshos , a leg^.  An 
i*oiceles  trian- 
gle is  one  B 

which  has  two 
equal  sides ; 
such  is  the  tri- 
angle ABC. 

The  angles  at 
the  base  of  such 
a triangle  are 
equal,  and  if  * 
the  legs  be  pro-  * y 
duced,  the  an-  / 
gles  under  the 
base  are  also  equal. 

Isoth'eral,  from  uro$ , equal,  and 
8100;,  summer.  Having  the  same  sum- 
mer temperature.  Isotheral  lines  are  those 
drawn  on  a map  through  places  having 
the  same  summer  temperature. 

Isotiier'mal,  from  ttroi,  equal,  and 
Bie/Jxt,  heat.  Having  equal  temperature. 
Isothermal  lines  are  those  drawn  on  a map 
through  places  having  the  same  annual 
mean  temperature.  Isothermal  zones.  To 
avoid  the  confusion  arising  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  isothermal  lines,  geographers 
have  grouped  them  into  zones  or  bands. 
Thus  the  northern  hemisphere  is  divided 
into  six  isothermal  zones  by  Humboldt. 

Isoton'xc,  from  tiros,  equal,  and  tovo;, 
tone.  Having  equal  tones.  In  music,  the 
isotonic  system  consists  of  intervals  in 
whieh  each  concord  is  alike  tempered, 
and  in  which  there  are  twelve  equal 
semitones. 

Isth'mian  Games,  one  of  the  four  great 
national  festivals  of  Greece,  so  called 
from  being  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth. 

Is'suaxt,  an  epithet  in  heraldry  for  any 
beast  issuing  out  of  the  bottom  line  of 
any  chief  or  fess. 

Is'sue,  Fr.  issue,  Ital.  uscio,  a door.  A 
term  extensively  applied  both  as  a sub- 
stantive and  verb.  Thus  bankers  issue 
paper-money,  and  regulate  the  amount 
of  their  issues  by  the  circumstances  of 
trade.  A cause  issues  to  the  court,  and 
finally  issues  in  demurrer.  Profits  of  land 
or  other  property,  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  parents,  the  point  of  matter 
depending  in  suit,  &c.,  are  all  issues  in 
legal  phraseology.  Surgical  issues  are 
little  ulcers  made  designedly  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  kept  open  by  the 
patient  for  some  specific  object. 

Ital'ics,  letters  or  characters  first  used 
in  Italy,  and  which  stand  inclined,  as 
those  in  which  this  clause  is  printed.  They 
are  often  used,  by  way  of  distinction  from 
Roman  letter,  to  mark  emphasis,  antithe- 
sis, &c.  To  italicise,  is  to  write  or  print  in 
Italic  characters. 


Ital'ic  School  of  Philosophy.  The 
Pythagorean  and  Elea  tic  systems. 

Ite.  In  chemistry,  acids  whose  names 
terminate  in  ous,  produce  salts  different 
from  those  whose  names  end  in  ic ; and  to 
indicate  that  a saline  compound  is  formed 
by  an  acid  ending  ous,  the  termination  ite 
is  used ; whereas  ate  is  used  when  the  acid 
terminates  with  ic.  Thus  the  sulphites  are 
formed  by  sulphurous  acids  with  bases, 
and  the  sulphates  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
with  the  same  bases.  See  Acid. 

Itiiias'as.  The  two  great  heroic  poems 
of  the  Hindoos,  the  Hamayana  and  Malta 
Bharata : they  are  of  great  antiquity. 

I'tis.  This  termination,  added  to  the 
Greek  name  of  an  organ,  implies  inflam- 
mation of  that  organ;  thus,  gastritis,  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach. 

It'tnerite.  A rare  mineral,  which  oc- 
curs massive,  and  in  rhombic  dodeca- 
hedrons, of  a gray  or  bluish  tint.  It 
consists  principally  of  silica,  alumina, 
soda,  and  hydrosulphuret. 

I'va,  a genus  of  plants.  Syngenesics — 
Poly,  necessaria.  The  I frutescens  affords 
the  Mexican  quinquina,  much  celebrated 
in  its  native  country  as  a febrifuge.  This 
is  a shrubby  plant,  but  all  the  other  spe- 
cies are  annuals.  "Warm  parts  of  America. 

Fvort,  Fr.  ivoire.  The  name  given  to 
the  tusks  of  the  elephant  and  the  walrus, 
and  to  the  horn  of  the  narwhal.  It  is  an 
intermediate  substance  between  bone  and 
horn,  containing  about  twenty-four  per 
cent  of  gelatine.  The  hardest,  toughest, 
and  most  translucent  ivory  is  reckoned 
the  best.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from 
bone  by  its  peculiar  rhombohedral  net- 
work, shown  when  the  ivory  is  cut  trans- 
versely. 

Fvort  Black,  an  animal  charcoal,  pre- 
pared by  the  calcination  of  ivory  dust, 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  finer  black  pig- 
ments, ink  for  copperplate  printing,  &c. 

Ivy-gum,  a resinous  juice  which  exudes 
from  the  stem  of  the  ivy-tree,  Hedera  he- 
lix, in  warm  climates.  It  is  imported 
from  the  East  Indies,  in  compact  reddish- 
brown  masses. 

Ix'odes,  the  name  given  by  Latreille  to 
a sub-genus  of  acari  found  in  thickets,  and 
fastening  on  dogs, oxen,  horses,  and  other 
quadrupeds,  from  which  they  can  only  be 
detached  by  tearing  out  the  part  to  which 
they  adhere  by  their  suckers,  which  they 
bury  completely  in  the  flesh.  They  arc 
vernacularly  named  ticks,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly plentiful  in  warm  and  dry  seasons. 


J. 

J\  A letter  added  to  the  English  alpha- 
bet in  modern  days,  and  ranked  as  the 
tenth,  being  written  in  words  where  J 
was  formerly  used,  and  before  vcww» 
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when  g soft  is  required,  as  in  jet,  to  dis- 
tinguish from  get. 

Jac'anas,  a genus  of  birds.  Order 
Grallatorice.  Distinguished  by  having  four 
very  long  toes,  separated  down  to  their 
Toot,  the  nails  of  which  are  extremely 
long  and  pointed,  a circumstance  which 
has  procured  for  them  the  vernacular 
name  of  surgeons.  They  are  noisy  and 
quarrelsome  birds,  and  inhabit  marshes 
in  hot  climates,  where  they  walk  with 
great  facility,  by  means  of  their  long 
toes 

Jaca-tree,  a name  of  the  bread-fruit- 
tree  of  the  Bast  Indies. 

See  Artocarpus. 

Ja'cinth,  ISccHy- 

JaCIn'tHUS  j ACINTH 
and  Hyacinthus. 

Jack.  1.  In  mecha- 
nics, an  instrument  in 
common  use  for  raising 
gTeat  weights,  being  a 
powerful  combination 
of  teeth  and  pinions, 
and  the  whole  inclosed 
in  a box.  The  power 
is  applied  by  a winch 
or  handle.  The  figure 
represents  the  machine 
without  the  frame. — 

The  kitchen-jack  is  a 
machine  in  which  the  jack. 

descent  of  a weight  is 
made  to  turn  a spit.  The  common 
worm-jack  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The 


smoke-jack  is  another  contrivance  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  common  worm  or 
kitchen-jack,  but  acting,  not  by  a weight, 
but  by  means  of  the  smoke  passing  up 
the  chimney,  which  striking  against  a set 
of  oblique  vanes,  fixed  to  a vertical  spindle, 
causes  it  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity. 
This  motion  is  conveyed  to  the  spit  by 
means  of  a small  wheel,  which  works  into 
another  small  wheel  placed  on  the  end  of 


a horizontal  spindle,  having  a pulley  at 
the  other  end,  over  which  passes  the  chain 


which  works  the  spit.  The  name  jack  is 
very  commonly  applied  to  vibrating  levers 
in  various  kinds  of  machinery,  as  in  stock- 
ing-frames, &C. 2.  In  navigation,  a sort 

of  flag  or  colours  displayed  from  the  bow- 
sprit. In  the  navy  the  jack  is  asmall  union 
flag,  but  in  merchant  ships  the  union  is 

bordered  with  red. 3.  Tn  ichthyology,  the 

young  pike,  Esox  lucius. 4.  In  botany, 

the  Isjaca,  a species  ofbread-fruit-tree.. 

Jack'al,  corrupted  from  chacal,  a canine 
animal,  the  Canis  aureus,  Lin.,  found  in 
the  Indies,  and  the  environs  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  as  far  as  in  Guinea. 

Jack  Arch,  an  arch  of  the  thickness  of 
only  one  brick. 

Jack'-back,  the  largest  jack  of  the 
brewer. 

Jack'block,  a block  attached  to  the  top- 
gallant-tie of  a ship,  to  swing  up  or  to 
strike  the  sail. 

Jack'daw.  In  ornithology,  the  Gorvus  mo- 
nedula,  Lin.,  is  the  jackdaw,  a well-known 
bird ; and  the  Gracula  guiscala  is  named, 
from  its  colour,  the  purple  jackdaw. 

Jack'tlag,  a flag  hoisted  at  the  sprit- 
sail  top-mast-head. 

Jack-in-the-box,  1.  A large  wooden  solid 
screw,  turning  in  a hollow  one,  which 
forms  the  upper  part  of  a strong  wooden 
box,  shaped  like  the  frustrum  of  a pyra- 
mid. It  is  wrought  by  means  of  levers 
passing  through  holes  in  it,  as  a press  in 

packing,  &c. 2.  The  popular  name  of 

a genus  of  arborescent  plants. 

Jack-of-Hilton,  a vulgar  name  for  an 
aeolipyle. 
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Jack-of-the-Ci.ock-house,  a figure  of  a 
little  man,  which  strikes  the  quarters  in 
6ome  clocks. 

J’ACK-OF-THE-LANTERN,'\Yill-Of-the-"Wisp. 

Vulgar  names  for  the  ignis  fatuus. 

Jack-plane,  a plane  of  about  18  inches 
long,  to  prepare  wood  for  the  trying-plane. 

Jack'rafters.  In  joinery,  the  jack- 
timbers  which  are  fastened  to  the  high 
rafters  and  the  wall-plates. 

Jack'ribs.  In  joinery,  the  jack-timbers 
which  are  fastened  to  the  angle-ribs,  and 
rest  upon  the  wall-plates  in  groined  or 
domed  ceilings. 

Jacks.  "Wooden  wedges  used  in  coal- 
mines. 

J ack'sinkers.  Parts  of  a stocking-frame. 
Jack'timber.  In  joinery,  a short  tim- 
ber fastened  at  the  ends  of  two  timbers 
which  are  not  parallel,  or  to  two  timbers 
which  actually  meet  in  a point,  as  to  the 
wall-plate  and  hip-rafter  of  a roof,  the 
■wall-plate  and  hip  of  a groin,  &c. 

Jac'obins.  In  French  history,  a political 
club,  which  bore  a well-known  part  in 
the  first  Revolution.  In  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  French  appellation  of  the  reli- 
gious order  of  St.  Dominic. 

Jac'obites.  1.  In  English  history,  the 
adherents  of  James  II.,  after  his  abdica- 
tion.  2.  In  church  history,  certain  Sy- 

rian Christians,  who  hold  that  Christ  had 
but  one  nature,  and  practise  both  circum- 
cision and  baptism. 

Ja'cob’s  Ladder.  In  naval  affairs,  a rope- 
ladder  with  wooden  spokes. 

Ja'cob’s  Staff,  a mathematical  instru- 
ment for  taking  heights  and  distances.  A 
kind  of  astrolabe,  or  cross-staff,  much 
used  in  the  middle  ages. 

Jaco'bcs,  Lat.  for  James.  A gold  coin 
of  the  reign  of  James  I. ; value  25s. 

Jac'onet,  a muslin  fabric  finer  than 
causey,  and  coarser  than  laum. 

Jacouard  Loom,  a peculiar  and  most 
ingenious  mechanism,  invented  by  M. 
Jacquart,of  Lyons,  in  1800,  to  be  adapted 
to  a silk  or  muslin  loom,  to  supersede  the 
use  of  drawboys  in  weaving  figured  goods. 
It  has  of  late  been  extensively  applied  in 
the  weaving  of  carpets. 

Jac'querie.  In  French  history,  the  name 
given  to  a revolt  of  the  peasantry  against 
the  nobility,  in  1356. 

Jactita'tion,  from  jactito.  A term,  in 
canon  law,  for  a false  pretension  to  mar- 
riage. 

Jade,  a hard  magnesian  mineral,  called 
also  nephrite,  nephritic  stone,  and  axe- 
stone.  See  Axestone.  In  consequence  of 
its  tenacity  it  has  been  wrought  into 
chains  and  other  delicate  works.  The  name 
has  been  supposed  to  originate  from  igida, 
the  Indian  name  of  the  stone. 

Jag  u'r  r . In  commerce,  a Bengalese  name 
for  a species  of  coarse  sugar  in  an  impure 
•t&tc. 


Jaghire',  an  East  Indian  word,  denot- 
ing an  assignment  of  the  government 
share  of  the  produce  of  a portion  of  land 
to  an  individual,  either  personal,  or  for 
the  support  of  a public  establishment, 
particularly  of  a military  nature.  The 
holder  of  a jaghire  is  styled  a jaghire  dar. 

Jaguar'.  In  zoology,  the  tiger  of  the 
Brazils.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a wolf, 
very  fierce  and  destructive  among  the 
larger  quadrupeds,  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep, 
&c. 


Jal'ap  or  Jalof,  the  root  of  the  Convol- 
vulus jalapa,  an  herbaceous  twining  vine  ; 
so  named  from  Xalapa,  in  Mexico,  from 
which  it  is  chiefly  imported.  The  root  is 
only  used  in  medicine. 

Jal'apine  or  Jalappin,  resin  of  jalap. 
The  active  principle  of  jalap,  obtained  by 
digesting  that  root  in  alcohol.  Herberger 
considers  it  an  alkaloid,  but  its  alkaline 
properties  are  not  well  established. 

Jamaci'na,  a vegeto-alkaline  principle 
discovered  in  1824  by  M.  Htittenschmidt 
in  the  bark  of  the  Geoffroya  jamaicensis , 
or  cabbage-bark  tree,  it  crystallised 
from  its  aqueous  solutions. 

Jamai'ca  Bark,  the  bark  of  the  Cin- 
chona Caribeea,  or  Caribbean  bark-tree, 
which  grows  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is 
called  the  sea-side  beech. 

Jamai'ca  Pep'per,  the  fruit  of  the  Myr- 
tus  pimetita,OT  allspice  tree.  See  Pimento. 

Jamb,  Fr.  jambe,  a leg.  1.  Among  min- 
ers, a thick  bed  of  stone  which  hinders 
them  in  pursuing  a vein. 2.  In  archi- 

tecture, a supporter.  Door-posts,  upright 
posts  at  the  ends  of  window-frames,  the 
upright  sides  of  a fire-place  from  the 
hearth  to  the  mantle-piece,  are  all  termed 
jambs ; the  uprights  on  the  sides  of  door- 
ways are  more  particularly  called  jamb- 
posts,  and  the  side-work  attached  is  termed 

jamb-lining. 3.  A sea  term ; to  squeeze 

tight. 

James,  Order  of  the  Sword  of  Saint, 
an  ancient  military  order  in  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

James’s  Piles,  pills  made  of  equal  parts 
of  James’s  powder,  ammoniacum.  and  the 
aloes  and  myrrh  pill,  beat  up  with  tinc- 
ture of  castor. 

James’s  Powder,  an  antimonial  medi- 
cine invented  by  Dr.  James,  and  termed 
by  him  fever  powder,  being  used  by  him 
extensively  in  fever  cases.  It  still  retains 
much  of  its  reputation. 

Jan'itor  (Lat.).  1.  A door  or  gate- 
keeper, from  janua,  a gate.- 2.  In  ana- 

tomy, the  pylorus,  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  intestine. 

Jane.  1.  A coin  of  Genoa. 2.  A sort 

of  fustian. 

Jan'iz aries,  corrupted  from  the  Turkish 
Yeniskeri,  new  troops.  A name  for  the 
Turkish  infantry  ; reputed  the  Grand 
Seignor’s  guards.  Now  abolished. 
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Jan'senists,  a sect  of  Christians  who 
followed  the  opinions  of  Jansenius,  bishop 
of  Ypres,  in  Flanders,  in.  regard  to  free 
will  and  grace. 

Jan'uary,  Lat.  Januarius.  The  first 
month  of  the  year  according  to  the  pre- 
sent computation.  The  name  is  supposed 
to  be  taken  from  Janus,  whom  the  Ro- 
mans believed  to  preside  over  the  begin- 
ning of  all  business. 

Japan-allspice,  a shrubby  plant;  the 
Chimonanthus  fragrant  of  Japan,  the  fruit 
of  which  resembles  that  of  the  allspice 
tree. 

Jap  ax-earth,  Terra  J'aponica.  Catechu 
(q.  v.). 

Japan'ning,  a kind  of  varnishing  or 
lacquering  learned  of  the  Japanese,  and 
practised  chiefly  on  white  iron  and  papier 
mkchfi,  but  all  articles,  the  substance  of 
which  is  firm,  may  be  japanned.  Japanned 
articles  are  often  richly  ornamented  with 
figures  in  gold  and  various  colours. 

Jap  ax-varnish,  varnish  used  in  japan- 
ning. The  base  is  seed-lac  dissolved  in 
spirit  of  wine.  To  this  is  added  the  co- 
lour required. 

Jar'gon,  a mineral,  the  mock-diamond, 
a variety  of  Zircon. 

Jarl,  a Scandinavian  term  signifying 
noble. 

Jas'minum,  the  Jasmine  or  Jessamine: 
an  extensive  genus  of  permanent  plants. 
Diandria — Monogynia.  The  species  are 
valued  chiefly  for  their  beautiful  flowers. 
Temperate  and  warm  climates.  The  name 
is  Arabic,  jasmen. 

Jas'per,  a subspecies  of  rhombohedral 
quartz,  usually  occurring  massive,  but 
sometimes  crystallised.  Prof.  Jameson 
enumerates  five  varieties.  Jaspers  owe 
their  colours  to  oxides  of  iron.  They  all 
admit  of  a good  polish,  and  are  used  for 
various  ornamental  purposes. 

Jas'ponyx,  the  purest  horn-coloured 
onyx:  it  has  beautiful  green  zones.  It 
is  simply  striped,  or  ribbon  jasper. 

Jat'ropha,  the  physic-nut : a genus  of 
permanent  plants.  Moncecia—Monadelphia. 
2»ame  from  ixopocti,  to  heal,  and  r^tcfco, 
to  nourish.  The  species  inhabit  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  seeds 
of  the  /.  curcas  afford  an  oil  resembling 
castor-oil,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose ; 
those  of  the  J.  multifida  are  the  physic  or 
purging  nuts ; the  juice  of  the  J.  elastica 
is  an  elastic  gum;  the  J.  manihot,  Willd., 
is  the  Maniliot  Cannabina,  Donn.  See 
Manihot. 

Jaun'dice,  Fr.  jaunisse,  from  jaunc,  yel- 
low. A disease  characterised  by  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  and  eyes,  the  proximate 
cause  of  which  is  bile  in  the  blood.  When 
the  colour  is  very  intense,  and  the  dis- 
ease long  protracted,  it  becomes  green 
jaundice , when  still  more  concentrated, 


black  jaundice.  Chlorosis  has  also  been 
named  white  jaundice.  Physicians  dis- 
tinguish many  species  of  the  disease. 

Jav'elin  (Fr.).  A species  of  missile, 
anciently  used  by  the  soldiery.  It  was  a 
rod  five  feet  long,  with  a barbed  bead  of 
iron. 

J.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  Juruin  doctor, 
doctor  of  laws. 

Jeel.  An  E.  Indian  term  for  a shallow 
lake  or  morass. 

Jeers.  A sea  word.  Strong  tackle  for 
swaying  up  the  lower  yards. 

Jeju'xcm,  Lat.  from  jejv.nus,  empty. 
The  second  portion  of  the  small  intestines, 
generally  found  empty  in  the  dead  body. 

J ee'i.y.  Vegetable  jelly  of  unripe  cur- 
rants and  other  berries  is  a compound  of 
mucilage  and  acid,  which  loses  its  gelati- 
nising power  by  long  boiling.  For  Ani- 
mal jelly,  see  Gelatine,  Glue,  and  Isin- 
glass. 

Jem'idar.  A black  officer  in  the  E.I. 
Company’s  Service,  having  the  same  rank 
as  a lieutenant. 

Jer'kin-head.  A term  used  to  express 
a peculiar  feature  in  roofs,  when  the 
gable  is  carried  higher  than  the  side  walls. 

Jes'ses.  In  falconry,  straps  with  which 
bells  are  attached  to  the  legs  of  hawks, 
represented  in  heraldry  usually  of  a dif- 
ferent tincture. 

Jes'uates,  of  Saint  Jerome.  A religious 
order,  founded  in  1363,  of  very  ascetic 
habits. 

Jes'uits.  A religious  order  of  Romish 
clergy,  forming  the  Society  of  Jesus,  found- 
ed by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a Spanish  soldier, 
about  1534.  Unlike  other  communities 
of  monks,  the  duties  of  this  were  to . be 
performed  in  active  life,  the  object  being 
universal  empire. 

Jes'uits’  Bark.  A name  of  Peruvian 
bark,  introduced  into  Europe  by  Cardinal 
de  Lugo,  a Jesuit. 

Jes'uits’  Drops.  A nostrum  composed 
of  guaiac,  Peruvian  balsam,  and  sarsa- 
parilla. 

Jet.  1.  In  mineralogy,  black  amber ; a 
species  of  pitch  coal,  or  glance-coal,  of  a 
beautiful  compact  texture,  and  susceptible 
of  a fine  polish,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  was  formerly  manufactured  into  a vast 
variety  of  ornamental  articles,  as  buttons, 
rosaries,  crosses,  necklaces,  eardrops, 
bracelets,  &e.  • It  is  still  sometimes  ma- 
nufactured into  snuff-boxes,  and  the 
like  ; but  the  greater  portion  of  the  arti- 
cles which  used  to  be  manufactured  of 
it  are  now  made  of  black  glass,  which  is 
harder,  and  therefore  not  so  apt  to  lose  its 

olish.  The  name  is,  Fr.  jaiet. 2.  In 

ydraulics,  a spout.  Sec  Jet  d’Eau. 

Jetd’Eau.  A French  name  for  a foun- 
tain, which  throws  up  water  to  some 
height  in  the  air ; ( jeter  to  throw,  xni 
eau  water).  See  Fountain. 
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Jet's  am  , 1 

Jet'son,  ■ See  Flotsam. 

Jet'tison.  ) 

Jette'.  The  border  made  round  the 
stilts  under  a pier  in  certain  old  bridges, 
being  the  same  with  starling,  consisting 
oi  a strong  framing  of  timber,  filled  with 
stones,  &c-,  to  preserve  the  foundations 
of  the  piers  from  injury. 

Jet'ty-head.  A name  given  in  the 
royal  dockyards  to  that  part  of  a wharf 
which  projects  beyond  the  rest;  but  more 
particularly  the  front  of  a wharf,  whose 
side  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a dock. 

Jew  el-blocks.  In  a ship,  two  small 
blocks  which  are  suspended  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  main  and  fore-top-sail 
yards,  to  retain  the  top-mast  studding 
sails  beyond  the  sheets  of  the  top-sails. 

Jew’s-harp.  A musical  instrument  of 
a very  imperfect  kind ; by  some  called 
the  jaw’s  harp,  because  held  between  the 
teeth  when  played.  It  consists  of  an 
elastic  steel  spring,  riveted  at  one  end  to 
a frame  of  brass  or  iron,  and  having  the 
other  bent  and  free  to  be  struck  by  the 
finger  in  playing.  It  is  also  called  the 
Jew’s-trump,  and  often  simply  & trump. 

Je'zibs,  or  Davasin.  A religious  sect, 
long  settled  near  Mosul,  the  followers 
of  Yezid  Ben  Anisa,  a Mohammedan 
doctor. 

Jib.  1.  The  foremost  sail  of  a ship.  It 
is  a large  staysail  extended  from  the 
outer  end  of  the  bowsprit,  prolonged  by 
the  jib-boom  towards  the  fore-topmast 

head. 2.  The  projecting  frame  of  a 

crane  from  which  the  weight  or  goods 
are  suspefided. 

Jib-boom.  In  a ship,  a continuation  of 
the  bowsprit  forward,  being  ruu  out  from 
its  extremity  in  a similar  manner  to  a 
top-mast  on  a lower  mast.  There  is  also 
the  flying  jib-boom,  which  extends  still 
beyond  the  jib-boom. 

Jib-door.  In  architecture,  a door  which 
stands  flush  with  the  Avail  outside,  so  as 
to  appear  as  part  of  the  wall. 

Jig'gek.  In  a ship,  a machine,  consist- 
ing of  a piece  of  rope  about  five  feet  long, 
with  a block  at  one  end  and  a sheave  at 
the  other, used  to  hold  on  the  cable  Avhen 
it  is  heaved  into  the  ship  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  windlass. 

Jig'ger-tackle.  In  ships,  asmall  light 
tackle,  consisting  of  a double  and  single 
block,  used  on  many  occasions. 

Job'ber.  A person  who  undertakes 
jobs  or  small  pieces  of  work  ; also  one 
who  buys  and  sells  for  others : equivalent 
to  broker.  Hence  jobbing,  the  business  of 
a jobber.  Stock-jobbing  denotes  the  prac- 
tice of  trafficking  in  the  public  funds,  or 
the  buying  and  selling  of  stock,  with  a 
view  to  its  rise  or  fall. 

Too'gle.  A term  applied  to  a particular 
description  of  joint;  thus  to  the  joint 


connecting  two  stones  or  other  bodies  in 

such  a man- 
ner that  they 
cannot  slip 
away  Avith- 
out  tearing 
the  joint  or 
joggle  asunder.  The  separate  part  se- 
curing the  joint  is  more  commonly  called 
the  joggle: 

Joq'gle-post.  In  carpentry,  a strut 
post  for  fixing  the  lower  ends  of  the 
struts. 

John  Bull.  The  well-knoAvn  collec- 
tive name  of  the  English  nation,  first  used 
in  Arbuthnot’s  Satire,  the  History  of  John 
Bull. 

John  Dory,  afish,  the  Dory  [Zeus  Faber, 
CuA'.,Yarr.)commonin  the  Mediterranean. 
Among  the  superstitious,  the  Dory  dis- 
putes with  the  Haddock  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  fish  out  of  Avhose  mouth 
St.  Peter  took  the  tribute  money,  on 
Avliich  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  left  the 
mark  of  his  finger  and  thumb  on  their 
sides.  Both  fishes  are  similarly  marked ; 
but,  according  to  another  legend,  the 
marks  upon  the  Dory,  are  those  of  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  St.  Christopher,  Avho 
on  occasion  Avaded  through  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  and  caught  a Dory  during  his  pas- 
sage ! Quin,  the  actor,  and  prince  of 
epicures,  established  the  edible  reputa- 
tion of  the  Dory,  and  gave  it  the  national 
name  of  John,  as  a mark  of  high  dis- 
tinction. 

Join'er.  j The  joiner's  occupation  is  to 

Join'ery.  ) construct  things  by  joining 
pieces  of  Avood.  The  finer  Avood-Avork  in 
the  finishing  of  buildings  is  done  by 
joiners,  as  the  ponderous  parts  are  done 
by  carpenters.  The  art  in  the  one  case 
is  joinery,  and  in  the  other  carpentry,  but 
the  distinction  is  not  alivays  observed. 

Joint,  from  join.  1.  In  anatomy,  an 

articulation. 2.  In  botany,  a knot  or 

internode. 3.  In  joinery,  &c.,  the  junc- 
ture of  two  pieces  of  AA’ood,  &c. 4.  A 

limb  of  an  animal  cut  up  by  the  butcher. 

5.  In  stone-work,  the  name  joint  is 

applied  to  the  vertical  joinings,  those 
situated  horizontally  being  called  beds. 

Joint-chair.  On  railways,  a chair 
which  secures  the  jointure  of  two  bars. 

Join'ter,  jointing-plane.  The  name 
given  by  joiners  to  their  largest  plane. 
Bricklayers  give  the  name  jointer  to  a 
piece  of  iron  bent  in  two  opposite  direc- 
tions, sometimes  used  in  securing  the 
joints  of  a Avail  Avhen  much,  strength  is 
required. 

Jointing  Rule,  a rule  used  by  brick- 
layers to  secure  a straight  face  to  their 
work. 

Joint  Lives,  a phrase  in  insurance  and 
annuities,  Avhen  the  calculation  is  founded 
on  the  contingency  of  one  life  dropping 
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before  another.  Thus  assurances  are  made 
for  the  benefit  of  survivors,  by  paying  an 
annual  premium  during  the  continuance 
of  two  joint  lives,  the  sum  insured  to  be 
paid  to  the  surviving  party  when  either 
of  the  lives  shall  drop. 

Joint  Stock,  a stock  or  fund  formed  by 
the  union  of  several  shares  from  diiferent 
persons.  In  this  way  Joint  Stock  Compa- 
nies are  formed  for  commercial  purposes. 
Banking  in  Scotland  is  mainly  carried  on 
by  such  companies. 

Joint-tenancy,  a tenure  of  estate  by 
unity  of  interest,  title,  time  and  possession. 

Join'ture,  a settlement  on  a woman  in 
consideration  of  marriage,  and  which  she 
is  to  enjoy  after  her  husband’s  death. 

Joist,  Scot .jeist.  One  of  the  cross  or 
secondary  timbers  on  which  the  boards  of 
the  floor  of  a house  rest.  Joists  are 
placed  with  their  edges  uppermost,  and 
are  framed  into  the  girders  and  summers. 
If  cross  pieces  are  fixed  to  the  beams  un- 
derneath, to  sustain  the  lath  and  plaster, 
these  are  called  ceiling  joists.  The  bridg- 
ing joists  are  those  to  which  the  boards 
are  nailed ; the  binding-joists  are  those  into 
which  the  bridging-joists  are  mortised. 

Jolly-boat.  The  same  as  Yawl,  which 
see. 

Jonquil'.  In  botany,  a species  of  nar- 
cissus or  daffodil,  the  N.  jonquilla  of 
Spain.  The  N.  calathinus,  is  called  the 
great  jonquil.  The  name  is  Fr .jonquille, 
from  Lat.  juncus,  a rush  ; hence  the  plant 
is  sometimes  called  the  rush-headed  daf- 
fodil. 

Jour'nal  (French).  A sort  of  diary,  from 
Lat.  diurnum,  through  the  Ital.  giornale, 
from  giorno,  a day.  Journals  are  made 
up  of  accounts  of  daily  transactions.  Na- 
vigators give  the  name  journal  to  their 
register  of  the  ship’s  course  and  distance, 
the  winds,  weather,  See.,  and  merchants 
use  the  same  term  as  the  title  of  a book 
wherein  their  transactions  are  entered 
from  the  waste-book  or  blotter.  Some 
daily  newspapers  are  also  appropriately 
caMeijounials ; and  we  have  various  jour- 
nals published  at  stated  intervals,  contain- 
ing accounts  of  inventions,  discoveries, 
and  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

2.  In  mechanics,  the  name  journal 

is  given  to  that  portion  of  a shaft  which 
revolves  on  a support  situated  between 
the  power  applied  and  the  resistance. 

Journeyman,  strictly,  a man  employed 
to  work  by  the  day  (journie,  a day  or  day’s 
work) ; but  now  applied  to  any  mecha- 
nic who  is  hired  to  work  for  another, 
whether  by  the  month,  year,  or  other 
term.  The  term  is  restricted  to  mecha- 
nics in  their  own  trades. 

Ju'bilee,  Fr .jubili,  from  Lat.  jubilum, 
tromjubilo,  to  shout  for  joy.  A term  of 
public  and  solemn  festivity.  The  jubilee 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews  occurred  every 


fiftieth  year,  and  began  with  the  autum- 
nal equinox.  At  this  time  all  slaves  were 
liberated,  all  debts  annihilated,  and  all 
lands,  &c.,  however  alienated,  were  re- 
stored to  their  first  owners.  All  agricul- 
ture for  the  whole  year  was  also  sus- 
pended, and  the  poor  had  the  benefit  of 
the  harvest,  vintage,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  In  imitation  of  the 
Jewish  jubilee,  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in- 
stituted jubilees  at  Rome,  during  which, 
plenary  indulgence  was  granted  to  sin- 
ners, or  to  as  many  as  should  visit  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
Rome. 

Judge,  from  judex,  compounded  of  jus 
and  dico.  A civil  officer,  who  is  invested 
with  authority  to  hear  and  determine 
causes,  civil  or  criminal,  between  parties 
according  to  his  commission.  In  British 
polity,  the  title  judge  is  retained  where 
that  of  president  would  more  truly  ex- 
press the  functions  of  the  officer  who 
bears  it.  In  Chancery,  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  and  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
the  judge  really  judges,  but  in  the  courts 
of  law,  civil  and  criminal,  the  jurors  are 
the  actual  judges.  There  the  business  of 
the  judge,  as  he  is  denominated,  is  to 
put  the  evidence  and  pleadings  in  a com- 
pendious point  of  view,  but  he  submits 
the  question  of  judgment  to  the  jury. 

Judg'ment.  1.  In  metaphysics,  a fa- 
culty or  rather  act  of  the  mind  whereby 
it  compares  ideas,  and  perceives  their 

agreement  and  disagreement. 2.  In 

law,  the  sentence  pronounced  by  a court 
upon  any  cause  civil  or  criminal.  Judg- 
ments are  either  interlocutory  or  final. 
3.  In  thejdne  arts,  the  faculty  of  mak- 
ing the  most  suitable  selection. 

Judgment  or  God.  Formerly  this  term 
was  applied  to  extraordinary  trials  of 
secret  crimes,  as  by  arms  and  single  com- 
bat, ordeal,  red-hot  ploughshares,  &c.,  it 
being  understood  that  God  would  work 
miracles  to  vindicate  innocence. 

Ju'gerum,  a Roman  acre,  being  to  the 
English  acre  as  10,000  to  16,097. 

J c'glans,  the  walnut-tree.  A genus  of 
four  species.  Monceria — Polyandria.  Name 
quasi  Jovis  glans,  Jupiter’s  nut,  from  the 
excellence  of  the  fruit.  Temperate 
climates. 

Ju'gular,  belonging  to  the  jugulum  or 
throat,  as  the  jugular  veins  which  run 
from  the  head  down  the  sides  of  the  neck. 

J u'jcbe,  a plant,  the  Rhamnus  sizyphies ; 
also  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  which  nearly 
resembles  a small  plum.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe  jujubes  are  a common  ar- 
ticle of  food  in  their  recent  state ; they 
are  brought  into  this  country  as  a half- 
dried  fruit,  and  were  formerly  much  used 
in  pectoral  decoctions.  The  name  is 
Arabic,  jtpubak. 

Julian  Calendar.  The  civil  calends! 
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introduced  at  Rome  by  Julius  Ciesar,  and 
used  by  all  the  Christian  countries  of 
Europe  till  1582,  when  it  was  reformed 
by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 

Julian  Epoch.  The  commencement  of 
the  J ulian  Calendar,  on  the  1st  of  J anu- 
ary  of  the  46th  year  before  Christ,  and 
708th  of  Rome. 

Julian  Period,  a cycle  of  7980  years, 
being  the  product  of  the  three  cycles ; viz., 
that  of  the  sun  28,  that  of  the  moon  19, 
and  that  of  the  indiction  15;  and  thus 
named  after  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  the 
inventor  of  it.  This  period,  though  but 
feigned,  is  of  great  use  as  the  standard  and 
receptacle  of  all  other  epochas,  as  that 
every  year  within  the  period  is  distin- 
guishable by  a certain  peculiar  character ; 
for  the  sun,  moon,  and  indiction  will  not 
be  the  same  again  until  the  whole  7980 
years  be  revolved.  When  the  Christian 
aeva  commenced,  4713  years  of  the  Julian 
Period  were  run  , consequently,  to  find  the 
year  of  the  period  answering  to  any  given 
year,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  4713 
to  it. 

Julian  Year,  the  year  of  365  days, 
6 hours,  instituted  by  Julius  Ctesar,  who 
caused  the  Roman  Calendar  to  be  re- 
formed. See  Year. 

Julus,  Lat.  from  tooXo;-  1-  In  botany, 
a catkin  or  inflorescence  consisting  of 

chaffy  scales,  arranged  along  a stalk. 

2.  In  entomology , a genus  of  apterous  in- 
sects of  many  species. 

Ju'lt,  the  seventh  month  of  the  year, 
named  from  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  born 
in  this  month.  Before  that  time,  this 
month  was  called  Quintilis,  or  the  fifth 
month,  March  being  the  first.  • 

Jump.  In  mining,  one  of  the  numerous 
appellations  which  the  dislocations  of  the 
strata  have  received  from  the  practical 
miners  of  different  districts. 

Jum'per.  In  mining,  a long  iron  tool, 
with  a steel  chisel-like  point,  used  for 
drilling  holes  for  the  lodgment  of  powder 
in  rocks  which  are  to  be  blasted ; called 
also  a borer. 

Jum'pers,  a Christian  sect,  well  known 
in  Wales,  and  remarkable  for  their  eccen- 
tricities. 

Jun'cus,  the  rush.  An  extensive  genus 
of  perennial  plants.  Hexandri-a — Mono- 
gynia.  Name  juncus,  from  jungo,  to  join, 
the  rush  being  used  anciently  as  cordage 
is  at  present.  There  are  nineteen  British 
species,  and  twenty-four  in  all,  according 
to  Bonn. 

Jun'gle,  a Persian  word,  used  in  the 
East  Indies  to  denote  land  covered  with 
forest-trees,  thick  impenetrable  brush- 
wood, creeping  plants,  and  coarse  rank 
vegetation. 

Ju'niper,  juniper-tree.  The  Juniperus 
eommunis,  a shrub  which  yields  the  con- 
crete resin  called  mon-nmiper,  and  whose 


fruitis  the  juni  per -berries , so  much  valued, 
both  in  medicine  and  the  manufacture  of 
gin. 

Junip'erus,  the  juniper.  A genus  of 
cruciferous  plants  of  many  species.  Dice- 
cia — 3Ionadelphia.  Name  from  juvenis, 
young,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth,  because 
it  produces  its  young  berries  while  the  old 
ones  are  ripening.  The  common  juniper 
and  savin-trees  are  the  most  important 
species. 

Junk.  1.  From  juncus,  a bulrush,  o 
which  ropes  were  made  in  early  ages 
Old  pieces  of  cable,  cordage,  &c.  used  foi 
making  points,  gaskets,  mats,  &c.;  and 
when  untwisted  and  picked  to  pieces,  it 
forms  oakum  for  filling  the  seams  of  ships. 

2.  An  oriental  name  of  a sort  of  small 

ship,  common  among  the  Chinese,  in  the 
East  Indies,  &c.,  about  the  size  of  a fly- 
boat. The  sails  are  frequently  made  of 
mats,  and  the  anchors  of  wood. 

Ju'no.  1.  In  mythology,  the  wife  of  Ju- 
piter, and  goddess  of  all  power  and  empire, 
represented  sitting  on  a throne,  with  a 
diadem  on  her  head,  and  a peacock  by  her 

side. 2.  In  astronomy , the  name  of  a 

small  planet  or  asteroid,  discovered  in 
1S04,  by  Mr.  Harding  of  Lilienthal.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a star  of  the  eighth 
magnitude,  and  is  situated  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  It  revolves 
round  the  sun  in  4 years  and  128  days. 

Jun'to,  \ A select  council  in  Spain  and 

Jun'ta.  ) Portugal,  for  taking  cogni- 
zance of  important  matters  in  politics, 
commerce,  &c. 

J uTiter,  Jovis  pater.  In  mythology . the 
son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  chief  of  the 
gods.  His  usual  attributes  are  the  eagle 
and  thunderbolts,  and  sometimes  a figure 
of  victory,  and  a spear. 2.  In  astro- 

nomy, one  of  the  superior  planets.  Its 
diameter  is  89,170  miles,  which  is  more 
than  eleven  times  that  of  our  earth,  yet 
revolves  about  its  axis  in  9h.  55m.  37s., 
and  performs  its  circuit  about  the  sun  in 
11  years  and  318  days.  Next  to  Venus, 
it  is  the  most  brilliant  of  the  planets,  has 
four  satellites,  and  its  surface  is  marked 
by  zones  or  belts  of  various  shades,  con- 
cerning which  there  are  various  opinions. 
Distance  from  the  sun  493,000,000  miles. 
Its  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  are  to 
each  other  as  12  to  13. 

Ju'rats,  jurati.  Magistrates,  in  the  na- 
ture of  aldermen,  for  the  government  of 
several  corporations,  as  Jersey,  Maid- 
stone, Rye,  &c. 

Ju're  Divi'no  (Lat.).  By  divine  right,  j 

Juriscon'sult,  juris  constdtus.  A per 
son  learned  in  jurisprudence,  and  fit  to 
be  consulted  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws. 

Ju'ry,  Fr.  juri,  sworn.  A number  of 
persons,  selected  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law,  empannelled  and  sworn  to  inquire 
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into  and  try  any  manner  of  fact,  and  to 
declare  the  truth  on  the  evidence  given 
them  in  the  case.  Juries  are  of  several 
kinds ; as  grand  and  petty  juries  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  and  common  and  special  juries 
in  civil  cases.  The  grand  jury  tries  matters 
alleged  in  indictments ; the  petty  jury 
tries  the  matters  of  fact  in  cases  where  a 
true  bill  is  found  by  the  grand  jury.  Spe- 
cial juries  consist  of  individuais  fitted  by 
their  kind  of  knowledge  to  try  particular 
cases. 

Jo'rvmast,  the  name  given  by  seamen 
to  whatever  they  set  up  in  the  room  of  a 
mast  lost  in  a battle  or  storm,  from  Fr. 
jour,  a day,  quasi  jouri,  temporary,  or 
from  Lat.  juvare. 

Jus  (Lat.),  law.  Jus  civile,  civil  law. 
7«s  coronce,  the  right  of  the  crown.  Jus 
gentium,  the  law  of  nations.  Jus  glailii, 
the  right  of  the  sword.  7ms  scriptum,  the 
W’ritten  law. 

Jus'tice,  Lat.  justitia,  from  justus,  just. 
1.  Equity  and  the  application  of  equity. 

2.  Low  Lat.  justiciaries.  One  deputed 

by  the  sovereign  to  do  right  by  way  of 
judgment  among  the  subjects.  The  7ms- 
tice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  is  a lord  by  his 
office,  and  chief  of  the  rest : his  business 
is  to  determine  all  pleas  of  the  crown. — 
The  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  determines 
all  causes  at  common  law,  that  is,  all 
causes  between  common  persons. — The 
Justices  of  Assize  are  such  as  were  wont  to 
be  sent,  by  special  commission,  into  vari- 
ous counties  to  take  assizes. — The  Justices 
in  Byre  were  in  ancient  times  sent  into 
divers  counties,  to  hear  pleas  of  the  crown 
for  the  ease  of  the  subjects,  who  must 
else  have  gone  to  the  king’s  bench. — The 
Justices  of  Gaol  delivery  are  such  as  are 
sent  to  determine  all  causes,  pertaining 
to  such  as  for  any  offence  are  cast  into 
gaol. — The  Justices  of  Nisi  Prius  are  now 
the  same  as  the  justices  of  assize. — The 
Justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  com- 
mission to  attend  to  the  peace  of  the 
county  where  they  dwell. 

Justig’iart,  Court  of  Justiciary.  In 
Scotland,  a court  of  supreme  jurisdiction 
in  all  criminal  cases. 

Justic'ies.  In  law,  a special  writ  em- 
powering the  sheriff  of  a county  to  hold 
plea  of  an  action  in  his  court. 

Jcstifica'tion.  In  law,  the  shewing 
good  reason  in  a court  for  doing  something 
for  which  he  is  called  to  answer.  From 
justus,  just,  and  facio,  to  make. — In  the- 
ology, men  are  justified  when  accounted 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Juxtaposition,  from  juxta  and position, 
apposition.  The  term  is  used  in  physi- 
ology to  denote  that  species  of  growth 
which  is  performed  by  the  apposition 
of  new  matter  to  the  surface  or  out- 
side ot  the  old  in  opposition  to  inlus-po- 
titton. 


K. 

K,  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  Englisli 
alphabet,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  kappa. 
As  a numeral  it  stands  for  250,  and  with 

a stroke  over  it,  thus  K,  for  250,000. 

Kal'and  (Ger.),  a lay  fraternity  insti- 
tuted in  Germany  in  the  13th  century,  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  deceased 
friends. 

ICalei'doscope,  from  uy,  beautiful, 
form,  and  crz.omu,  to  see.  An  op- 
tical instrument,  which  presents  to  the 
eye  symmetrical  and  beautiful  combina- 
tions of  images,  by  a particular  arrange- 
ment of  mirrors  adjusted  in  a tube.  This 
instrument,  the  invention  of  Sir  I>.  Brew- 
ster, consists  in  its  most  simple  form  of  a 
tin  tube  containing  two  reflecting  sur- 
faces, inclined  to  each  other  at  any  angle 
■which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  360°.  The  re- 
flecting surfaces  may  be  two  slips  of  glass 
silverized  on  the  exterior  sides,  and  from 
five  to  ten  inches  in  length ; one  end  of 
the  tube  is  fitted  with  another  short  tube, 
in  which  are  adjusted  two  circular  discs 
of  glass,  between  which  are  the  little 
objects  (bits  of  coloured  glass,  &c.,)  which 
are  to  form  the  images.  The  instrument 
being  thus  prepared,  and  the  eye  placed 
at  the  open  end,  a brilliant  circle  of  light 
will  be  observed  divided  into  as  many 
sectors  as  the  number  of  times  that  the 
angle  of  the  reflectors  is  contained  in 
360°,  and  showing  some  symmetrical  and 
pleasing  figure  which  may  be  changed 
into  something  else  by  simply  turning 
round  the  tube.  This  instrument  may  be 
constructed  with  three  or  more  reflecting 
planes,  and  then  may  be  arranged  in 
various  ways. 

Kalenders  (Arab.),  wandering  dervises. 

Ka'li,  the  name  given  by  the  Arabians 
to  an  annual  plant,  the  salsola  soda,  which 
grows  near  the  sea  shore,  and  from  the 
ashes  of  which  they  obtained  their  alkali 
for  making  soap.  The  Germans  use  the 
name  kali  to  denote  caustic  potash,  and 
kalium  to  denote  its  metallic  basis. 

K a lli fthor'g ax  , a musical  instrument, 
played  as  a piano,  and  producing  an  effect 
equivalent  to  n violin,  tenor,  violoncello, 
and  double  bass,  in  concert. 

Kal'mia,  a genus  of  beautiful  shrubby 
plants.  Bccandria — Monogynia.  North 
America.  Some  of  the  species,  as  the 
laurel,  ivy-bush,  calico-bush,  «S:c-,  are 
much  in  request  in  our  gardens,  from  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers  and  foliage. 

Kami,  certain  spirits,  the  belief  in  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Japanese  religion. 

Kam'sin,  a hot  and  dry  southerly  wind, 
which  prevails  in  Egypt  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year:  named  also  simoom  and 
samiel. 
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Kangar'oo,  1 An  animal  peculiar  to 

Kingcr'oo.  I New  Holland.  The  kan- 
garoos form  the  genus  Macropus,  Shaw, 
and  Halmaturus,  Illiger.  The  31.  major, 
Shaw,  sometimes  six  feet  in  height,  is  the 
largest  of  the  New  Holland  animals.  It 
was  discovered  in  1779  by  Cooke,  and  is 
now  bred  in  Europe. 

Kangaro'o  Hat,  the  potoroo  of  New- 
Holland. 

Ka'olin,  the  porcelain  earth  of  the 
Chinese,  analogous  to  the  clay  produced 
from  the  felspar  of  decomposed  granite. 
Besides  kaolin,  the  Chinese  use  petunse  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  porcelain. — 
Kaolin  is  essentially  composed  of  silex 
and  alumine ; the  proportions  are  variable, 
but  the  silex  usually  predominates.  When 
pure  kaolin  is  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain,  some  ingredient  must 
be  added  as  a flux,  as  when  pure  it  is  in- 
fusible. There  is  satisfactory  evidence 
that  kaolin  has  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all, 
originated  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks 
abounding  in  felspar,  more  particularly 
from  graphic  granite,  which  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  quartz  and  felspar. 

Kara,  a Tartar  word,  signifying  black: 
frequently  used  as  a prefix  to  geographi- 
cal names. 

Karm'athians  or  Karjiatians,  a Mo- 
hammedan sect,  which  arose  in  Irak 
during  the  9th  century  a.d. 

Ka'va,  the  name  given  among  oriental 
tribes  to  the  juice  of  a root  Of  the  pepper 
family  (the  Piper  methysticum) , diluted 
with  water.  The  juice  is  extracted  by 
chewing. 

Keb'lah,  the  name  given  by  Moham- 
medans to  that  point  of  the  compass 
where  the  temple  of  Mecca  stands.  See 
Caaba. 

Keck'ling.  Among  seamen,  the  opera- 
tion of  twining  small  ropes  about  a cable 
or  bolt  rope,  to  preserve  its  surface  from 
being  fretted  by  friction  against  a rocky 
bottom,  ice,  &c. 

Kedge,  1 Among  seamen,  a small  an- 

Kedger.  ) chor,  used  to  keep  a ship 
steady  when  riding  in  a river,  &c.,  and 
particularly  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  to  keep 
her  clear  of  her  bower  anchor ; also  to  re- 
move her  from  one  part  of  a harbour  to 
another,  being  carried  out  in  a boat  and 
let  go,  a process  called  kedging.  The  term 
is  also  used  when  a vessel  is  brought  up 
or  down  a narrow  river  (stern  foremost, 
and  dragging  the  anchor),  by  the  force  of 
the  tide,  although  the  wind  be  contrary. 

Keel,  Sax.  cale,  Germ,  and  Dut.  kiel. 
1 . The  principal  timber  of  a ship,  extending 
from  stem  to  stern  at  the  bottom,  and 
supporting  the  whole  frame.  Sometimes 
a false- keel  is  put  under  the  first  or  main 
keel,  and  bolted  to  it  to  preserve  it  from 
injury.  Keel  is  also  the  name  of  a de- 
scription of  small  vessel,  used  for  carrying 


coal  on  the  river  Tyne,  from  Newcastle, 

for  loading  the  colliers. 2.  In  botany, 

the  lower  petals  of  a papilionaceous  corol, 
inclosing  the  stamens  and  pistil. 

Keelha'tjl,  to  haul  under  the  keel  of  a 
ship.  Keelhauling  is  a punishment  in- 
flicted in  the  Dutch  navy  for  certain  of- 
fences. The  offender  is  suspended  by  a 
rope  from  one  yard-arm  with  weights  to 
his  legs,  and  a rope  fastened  to  him,  lead- 
ing under  the  ship’s  bottom  to  the  oppo- 
site yard-arm,  and  being  let  fall  into  the 
water,  he  is  drawn  under  the  ship’s  bot- 
tom and  raised  on  the  other  side. 

Keel'son,  1 a piece  of  timber  forming 

Kelson,  ) the  interior  or  counterpart 
of  the  keel  of  a ship,  being  laid  upon  the 
middle  of  the  floor  timbers,  immediately 
over  the  keel,  fastened  with  long  bolts 
and  clinched,  and  thus  serving  to  bind 
the  floor  timbers  upon  the  keel. 

Keep.  In  old  castles,  a strong  tower  into 
which  the  besieged  retreated  in  cases  of 
extremity. 

Keep  er.  The  keeper  of  the  great  seal  is 
a lord  by  his  office,  and  a member  of  the 
privy  council.  He  is  constituted  lord- 
keeper  by  the  delivery  of  the  great  seal. 
The  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  is  also  a lord 
by  his  office,  and  a member  of  the  privy 
council. 

Keeping.  In  painting,  a term  denoting 
the  representation  of  objects  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  appear  to  the  eye,  at 
different  distances  from  it.  For  this  the 
painter  has  .•’ecourse  to  the  rules  of  per- 
spective. 

Keesk.  In  metallurgy , a name  for  the 
flakes  of  carburet  of  iron  which  sometimes 
cover  the  surface  of  the  bars  of  pig-iron. 

Kelp,  the  crude  alkaline  matter  pro- 
duced by  incinerating  various  species  of 
fuci  or  sea- weed.  It  yields  about  five  per 
cent,  of  soda. 

Ke'lson  (of  a ship),  see  Keelson. 

Kent'ledge,  the  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  iron  pigs  cast  in  a particular  form 
for  ballasting  ships,  and  employed  for  that 
purpose. 

Kef'ler’s  Daws,  certain  analogies  be- 
tween the  distances  of  the  planetary  bodies 
and  their  times  of  periodic  revolution ; as 
also  between  the  rate  of  motion  of  any 
revolving  body,  whether  primary  or  se- 
condary, and  its  distance  from  the  central 
body  about  which  it  revolves:  first  dis- 
cussed by  John  Kepler  of  Wirtemberg, 
the  celebrated  astronomer  and  mathema- 
tician. 

Kep'ler’s  PROELEM,,the  determining  of 
the  true  from  the  mean  anomaly  of  a 
planet,  or  the  determining  its  place  in 
the  elliptic  orbit,  answering  to  any  given 
time,  first  proposed  by  Kepler. 

Keri-chetib  (Heb.),  what  is  read  and 
written.  In  philology,  the  various  read- 
ings in  the  Hebrew  Mble. 
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Ker'mes  Insect,  the  Coccus  ilicis,  Lin., 
found  upon  the  leaves  of  a species  of  oak, 
the  Quercus  ilex,  which  grows  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  This  insect  is  of  the  same 
species  as  the  true  Mexican  cochineal, 
and  before  the  discovery  of  America  was 
the  most  esteemed  drug  for  dyeing  scarlet. 
The  name  is  a corruption  of  the  Arabic 
kirmiran. 

Ker'mes  Mineral,  a hydro-sulphur- 
etted oxide  of  antimony,  so  named  from 
its  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  insect  of 
that  name. 

Ketch,  a description  of  vessel  equipped 
with  two  masts,  rigged  with  sails,  like 
the  main  and  mizen  mast  of  a ship. 
Ketches  are  generally  used  as  yachts,  or 
as  bomb-vessels ; hence  the  latter  are 
called  bomb-ketches. 

Ketch'up.  In  cookery,  a sauce  obtained 
by  sprinkling  mushrooms  with  salt,  and 
letting  them  stand  until  great  part  is  re- 
solved into  a brown  liquor,  which  is  then 
boiled  up  with  spices. 

Ket'tle-lrum,  an  instrument  of  mar- 
tial music  composed  of  two  basins  of  brass 
or  copper  round  at  the  bottom,  and  cov- 
ered with  vellum  or  goat’s-skin. 

Kev'el.  In  ships,  a piece  or  frame  of 
timber  serving  to  belay  the  sheets  or 
great  ropes  by  which  the  bottoms  of  the 
main-sail  and  fore-sail  are  extended. 

Kev'el-heads.  In  ships,  the  ends  of  the 
top  timbers  which,  rising  above  the 
gunwale,  serve  to  belay  the  ropes  or  take 
a round  turn  to  hold  on. 

Key,  in  a general  sense,  a fastener  ; as, 
1.  In  mechanics,  a wedge-shaped  piece 
of  iron  or  wood, 
driven  firmly  into 
a mortise,  to  tight- 
en together  the 
parts  of  any  fram- 
ing, as  AB.  Also 
an  instrument  by 
which  the  bolt  of  a 
lock  is  pushed,  and 
by  which  a nut 
is  screwed  home 
•upon  its  bolt,  &c. 

2.  In  music,  the  key  or  keynote  is  the 

fundamental  note  or  tone,  to  which  the 
whole  piece  is  accommodated,  and  with 
which  it  usually  begins  and  ends.  There 
are  two  keys,  one  of  the  major  and  one  of 
the  minor  mode.  Key  also  sometimes  de- 
notes a scale  or  system  of  intervals,  and 
the  same  name  is  used  to  designate  the 
little  levers  or  pieces  in  the  forepart  of 
an  organ  or  harpischord,  by  which  the 
instrument  is  fingered,  which  together 
are  termed  the  key-board.  The  small 
spring  levers  attached  to  flutes,  &c.,  are 

also  called  keys. 3.  In  hydrography,  a 

ledge  or  lay  of  sunken  rock.  The  name 
is  more  especially  applied  to  certain  rocks 
In  the  West  Indies,  th.e  tops  of  which 


rise  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water ; 

these  are  collectively  called  the  Keys. 

4.  A wharf,  more  commonly  written  quay 
(q.  v.). 

Key'stone  (of  an  arch).  The  last  stone 
placed  on  the  top  thereof,  and  which  being 
wedge-shaped,  locks  all  the  rest  together. 

Khan,  an  Asiatic  governor.  In  Persia 
the  word  denotes  the  governor  of  a pro- 
vince ; among  the  Tartars  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  king  or  prince.  The  word  has 
been  erroneously  written  Cham,  Kan,  &c. 

Khelao't,  the  robe  of  honour  with 
which  Asiatic  princes  confer  dignity. 

Khoot'ba.  In  Mohammedan  rituals,  the 
particular  part  of  the  mosque  service  in 
•which  the  sovereign  of  the  country  is 
prayed  for. 

Khoh,  Pers.  bald.  A prefix  to  many 
geographical  terms. 

Kjd'neys.  In  anatomy,  these  are  two 
in  number,  one  on  each  side,  the  right 
under  the  liver,  the  left  under  the  spleen. 
Their  use  is  to  separate  the  urine  from 
the  blood. 

Kie'fekil,  a species  of  clay  found  in  a 
large  fissure  in  grey  calcareous  earth, 
near  Koniah,  in  Natolia,  and  chiefly  used 
in  forming  the  bowls  of  Turkish  tobacco- 
pipes.  It  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  and 
when  first  dug  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
wax.  Constituents,  50  50  silica,  50  lime, 
17'25  magnesia,  5 carbonic  acid,  and  25 
water. 

Kikekunem'alo,  a pure  resin  similar  tc 
copal,  but  of  a more  beautiful  whiteness 
and  transparency ; brought  from  America. 
It  forms  the  most  beautiful  of  all  var- 
nishes. 

Kil'derkin,  an  old  liquid  measure 
equal  to  18  gallons  beer,  and  16  gallons 
ale,  measure. 

Kil'kenny  Marble,  a species  of  black 
marble,  full  of  shells  and  eoralloid  bodies 

Kil'ladar.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  go- 
vernor of  a castle. 

Kil'las,  a provincial  name,  adopted  by 
geologists,  for  an  argillaceous  schist  or 
slate.  The  best  designation  of  the  killas 
rock  in  this  situation  (Cornwall)  is  that 
of  a minutely  grained  and  highly  indu- 
rated gneiss  that  has  lost  its  schistous 
character. 

Kil'ogramme,  from  yj'f.iot,  1000,  and 
gramme.  A French  weight  equivalent 
to  2 lbs.  3 oz.  5 dr.  13  gr.  avoirdupois,  or 
1000  grams. 

Kilom'eter,  from  £/A«w,  1000,  and 

metre.  A French  measure  of  length 
equal  to  1000  metres. 

Kina,  kina ; Cinchona  (q.  v.) 

Kind,  in  technical  language,  answers 
to  genus. 

Kino,  a sovereign;  Sax.  cyng,  Ger 
klinig,  Dut.  koning,  Dan.  konge,  Wei,  cun. 
Kings  are  absolute  monarchs  when  they 
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possess  the  powers  of  government  with- 
out control;  limited  monarchs  when  their 
power  is  restricted  by  fixed  laws.  They 
are  hereditary  sovereigns  when  they  hold 
the  government  by  right  of  birth,  and 
elective  when  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 

choice  of  the  people. A card  having 

the  picture  of  a king  on  it ; also  the  chief 

piece  in  the  game  of  chess. The  sacred 

books  of  the  Chinese. 

King-at-Arms,  an  officer  in  England 
of  great  antiquity,  and  formerly  of  great 
authority,  whose  business  is  to  direct  the 
heralds,  preside  at  their  chapters,  and 
have  the  jurisdiction  of  armoury.  There 
are  three  kings-at-arms,  viz.,  garter,  cla- 
rencieux  and  norroy. 

King-post,  the  middle  post  of  a truss 
frame,  for  suspending  the  tie-beam  at  the 
middle  and  lower  ends  of  the  struts. 

Kingston,  the  angel-fish.  Sqtuitina 
angelus. 

Kings'-evil,  a scrofulous  disease  in 
which  the  glands  are  ulcerated.  The  gift 
of  curing  this  disease  was  formerly  attri- 
buted to  the  kings  and  queens  of  England, 
and  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor. 

King's  Yei/low,  a yellow  pigment  com- 
posed chiefly  of  orpiment. 

Kin'ic  Acid,  a peculiar  vegetable  acid 
found  in  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Cin- 
chona, and  therefore  called  cinchonic  acid, 
ind  kinic  acid  from  kina,  a name  for  cin- 
chona. The  acid  is  obtained  from  the 
cinchona  bark.  It  forms  salts  called 
kinates,  but  they  are  hardly  known. 

Kink,  a spontaneous  twist  of  a rope, 
&c. ; when  hard  twisted  it  endeavours  to 
untwist  itself.  This  is  also  the  vernacu- 
lar name  in  Scotland  for  the  paroxysm  in 
chin-cough. 

Ki'no,  an  Indian  word.  An  extractive 
matter  obtained  from  various  trees,  which 
grow  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Africa, 
Botany  Bay,  &c.  The  kino  now  found  in 
the  shops  is  brought  from  the  East  In- 
dies, and  is  obtained  from  a shrubby 
plant,  the  Naxiclea  garnba,  by  simply 
bruising  and  boiling  the  branches  and 
twigs  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  de- 
coction till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of 
an  extract,  which  is  kino. 

Kiosk,  a Turkish  -word.  A kind  of 
summer-house  with  a tent-shaped  roof 
supported  on  pillars,  introduced  from 
Persia  and  Turkey  into  European  gar- 
dens, &c 

Kip'per,  a term  applied  to  salmon  when 
unfit  to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time  when 
salmon  are  so  considered. 

Kirchwas'ser.  1.  An  alcoholic  liquor 
distilled  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
from  the  Machaleb  cherry,  called  kirchen 
or  kirschen  in  Germany. 

Kirk.  In  Scotland,  (1.)  A church.  (2.) 
lie  Church  of  Scotland,  as  distinguished 


from  dissenting  churches.  The  word  is 
the  Sax.  circ  or  civic,  related  to  xvqiax'g, 
from  xvgios,  lord. 

Kirk-session.  A church  court,  com- 
posed of  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  the 
elders.  It  examines  cases  of  scandal, 
poor’s  funds,  &c. 

Kit-kat,  the  denomination  of  a club  in 
London,  to  which  Addison  and  Steele  be- 
longed, and  so  named  from  Christopher 
Kat,  the  cook  who  served  the  club  with 
mutton-pies ! The  word  has  now  become 
a common  name  for  a portrait  three- 
fourths  less  than  half-length,  a portrait  of 
this  size  having  been  placed  in  the  club- 
room. 

Kite.  1.  An  ignoble  bird  of  prey,  the 

Falco  milmis,  Lin.  See  Milvus. 2.  An 

artificial  bird,  consisting  of  a slight 
wooden  frame  covered  with  paper,  used 
chiefly  as  a juvenile  plaything  by  boys. 
It  has  of  late  been  applied  to  some  useful 
purposes. 

Kneck,  the  twisting  of  a rope  or  cable 
as  it  is  veered  out. 

Knee.  1.  In  anatomy,  the  articulation 
of  the  thigh  and  leg  bones. 2.  In  car- 

pentry, a piece  of  timber  some  what  in  the 
shape  of  the  human  knee  when  bent, 
having  two  branches  or  arms,  and  used  to 
connect  the  beams  of  a ship,  for  instance, 
with  her  sides  or  timbers. 

Knight,  originally  a young  man  after 
he  was  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  bear- 
ing arms.  This  privilege  was  conferred 
on  youths  of  family  and  fortune,  and 
hence  sprung  the  honourable  title  of 
knight  in  modern  usage,  which  ranks  next 
to  baronet,  and  entitles  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  conferred  to  be  styled  Sir,  and 
his  wife  Lady.  The  knight  of  a shire  is  a 
representative  of  a county  in  parliament, 
originally  a knight,  but  now  any  gentle- 
man having  an  estate  in  land  of  6001.  a 
year  is  qualified. 

Knight-errant,  a wandering-knight. 
One,  who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  chivalry, 
set  out  attended  by  his  esquire  or  shield- 
bearer,  with  the  design  of  exposing  his 
life  wherever  wrong  was  to  be  redressed. 
Knight-errants  were,  however,  not  ex- 
actly the  amiable  creatures  which  poetry 
represents  them. 

Knight-heads.  In  ships,  bollard-tim- 
bers; two  timbers  rising  just  without  the 
stem,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bowsprit,  to 
secure  its  inner  end;  also  two  strong 
frames  of  timber  which  inclose  and  sup- 
port the  ends  of  the  windlas. 

Knighthood,  a military  order,  honour, 
or  degree  of  ancient  nobility,  conferred  as 
a reward  of  valour  or  merit.  It  is  of  four 
kinds;  military,  regular,  honorary,  or 
social. 

Knight-mar'shal,  an  officer  of  the 
’ oyal  household,  who  has  cognizance  of 
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offences  committed  within  the  same,  and 
of  all  contracts  made  therein. 

Knight’s  Fee.  Formerly,  a portion  of 
land  held  by  custom,  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a knight,  to  do  service  for  the  king. 

Knight-sek'vice,  a tenure  of  lands,  ori- 
ginally consisting  in  investiture  of  lands, 
upon  express  condition  that  the  person  so 
invested  shall  serve  in  the  wars  of  his 
lord. 

Knot.  1.  In  nautical  language,  a division 
of  the  log-line,  ■which  answers  to  half-a- 

minute,  as  a mile  does  to  an  hour. 2. 

In  ornithology,  a fen  bird,  a species  of 
Xringa. 

Knout,  a punishment  in  Russia,  in- 
flicted with  a whip. 

Knox’s  Powder  consists  of  eight  parts 
of  common  salt,  and  three  of  chloride  of 
lime. 

Ko'bold,  Germ.,  spirit.  Corresponding 
to  the  English  goblin.  Supposed,  in  Ger- 
many, to  preside  over  all  domestic  opera- 
tions. From  this  word  the  name  of  the 
metal  cobalt  is  derived. 

Kol'dyrite,  a variety  of  very  pure  clay 
(silica  14,  alumina  45,  water  42).  It  be- 
comes transparent  in  water,  and  falls  to 
pieces. 

Ko'b.an,  the  Mohammedan  book  of 
faith.  See  Alcoran. 

Ko'rin,  a species  of  antelope  remark- 
able for  its  slender  horns. 

Kos,  a Jewish  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
taining about  4 cubic  inches.  The  kos 
was  the  cup  of  blessing,  out  of  which 
they  drank  when  they  gave  thanks  after 
solemn  meals. 

Koth,  a name  given  by  the  Spaniards 
to  an  earthy  slimy  substance  ejected 
from  the  volcanoes  of  South  America. 

Kou'miss,  the  name  of  a liquor  ■which 
the  Tartars  make  by  fermenting  mare’s 
milk,  and  from  which  they  distil  their 
favourite  intoxicating  spirit  called  rack. 

Kraal,  a name  among  the  Hottentots 
for  a village  or  collection  of  huts 

Kra'ken,  an  immense  sea-serpent,  said 
to  be  seen  occasionally  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway,  and  of  late  years  on  the  North 
American  coasts.  The  accounts  of  these 
monsters  are  so  grossly  overcharged,  and 
their  dimensions  so  exaggerated,  that  it 
is  common  to  treat  the  whole  as  fable ; 
yet  some  of  the  more  recent  accounts 
seem  to  claim  the  attention  of  naturalists. 

Ku'fic  Letters,  the  ancient  letters  of 
the  Arabic,  thus  denominated  from  Kufa 
on  the  Euphrates. 

Kup'fern  ickf.l.  False  copper.  A sul- 
phuret  of  nickel,  and  the  most  common 
ore  of  that  metal. 

Kv'an ’s  Patent  Preparation , a process 
for  preserving  timber  from  the  dry  rot, 
recently  invented  by  Mr.  Kyan,  consist- 
ing of  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
iperehloride  of  mercury)  in  which  the  tim- 


ber is  immersed,  whereby  the  primary 
element  of  fermentation  is  neutralised, 
and  the  fibre  of  the  wood  rendered  inde- 
structible. 

Kyr'ie,  the  first  word  of  every  mass  in 
music,  implying  “ 0 Lord,"  and  joined 
with  eleison  signifies  “ O Lord  have  mercy 
on  us.” 


L. 

L,  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  employed  as  a numeral  to 
denote  50,  and  with  a dash  over  it,  50,000. 

La.  In  music,  the  syllable  by  which 
Guido  denotes  the  last  sound’ of  each 
hexachord.  When  it  begins  in  C,  it 
answers  to  one  A : when  in  G,  to  E : and 
when  in  F,  to  D. 

Lab'adists,  a heretical  sect,  founded  by 
J ean  de  Labadie,  who  held  that  God  can 
and  does  deceive  men,  that  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath  is  not  required,  &c. 

Labarra'qde’s  Disinfecting  Liquid.  A 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  impregnated 
with  chlorine. 

Lab'arum,  the  imperial  standard,  upon 
which  Constantine,  after  his  conversion, 
blazoned  the  monogram  of  Christ.  The 
Roman  labarum  was  a rich  purple  stream- 
er supported  on  a spear,  and  always  borne 
before  the  emperors. 

Lab'danum,  or  Ladanum,  an  unctuous 
resin,  found  besmearing  the  twigs  and 
leaves  of  the  cystus  creticus,  a shrub  which 
grows  in  the  Grecian  Islands,  and  in 
Syria  : used  chiefly  in  surgery  for  making 
plasters.  The  best  is  in  dark-coloured  mas- 
ses, almost  black ; but  the  impurities  of  the 
best  kinds  amount  to  about } of  the  whole. 

La'bel,  from  Wei.  llab,  a strip.  1.  A nar- 
row strip  or  slip  of  paper  or  parchment, 
containing  a name  or  title,  and  affixed  to 
anything,  as  an  apothecary’s  bottle,  a 

deed  in  writing,  &c. 2.  A long  brass 

rule,  with  a small  sight  at  one  end  of  it, 
and  a centre  hole  at  the  other,  commonly 
used  with  a tangent  line  on  the  edge  of 
a circumferentor  to  take  altitudes,  &c. 

3.  In  heraldry,  a fillet  with  pendants 

or  points,  usually  three  in  number.  It 
is  commonly  an  addition  to  the  arms  of 
a second  brother,  and  is  esteemed  the 
most  honourable  of  differences. 

Labxl'lum  (Lat.),  a little  lip.  A term 
in  botany  for  one  of  the  three  pieces 
forming  the  corolla  in  orchideous  plants. 
It  differs  in  size  and  form  from  the  other 
two,  and  is  often  spurred. 

La'bia,  the  lips:  plural  of  labium,  a 
lip. 2.  Corollas  of  plants  are  often  dis- 

tinguished by  their  labia. 

La'bials,  lip-letters.  A name  for  such 
letters  as  are  pronounced  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  lips  (labia.-) 

Labia't.e,  a natural  order  of  plant* 
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rhich  have  labiate  corolla?,  as  mint, 
hyme,  rosemary,  <Sc. 

Labiate,  Lat.  labiatits,  lipped.  Applied 

0 the  corols  of  plants,  as  those  of  mint, 
age,  &c.,  which  resemble  the  lips  of  an 
inimal. 

La'bium  (Lat.),  a lip  (See  labia).  1.  In 
•ntomology,  the  lower  lip  of  insects,  the 

ipper  being  the  labmm. 2.  In  concho- 

ogy,  the  inner  lip  of  the  shell,  the  outer 
ip  being  the  labmm. 

La'bour.  At  sea,  when  the  action  of  a 
ihip  in  a heavy  sea  is  uneasy,  or  jerks. 

La'boured.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  ap- 
tearanee  of  constraint  in  execution,  op- 
josed  to  easy  or  free. 

Lab'rador  FEL'sr.i.ii,'|  A mineral  form- 
Lab'rador  Stone,  !-  erly  called  La- 
Lab'radorite.  ) brador  Horn- 

blende. It  is  found  on  the  coast  of-Labra- 
lor,  particularly  on  the  island  of  St. 
Paul ; also  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  It 
is  a Variety  of  opaline  felspar,  distin- 
guished by  its  reflecting  very  beautiful 
:olours  when  the  light  falls  upon  it  in 
certain  directions. 

Lab'vrinth,  Lat.  labyrinthus,  from 
\a£v%w9os.  1.  Among  the  ancients,  an 
edifice  or  place  formed  with  winding 
>assages  which  rendered  it  difficult  to 
ind  the  way  from  the  interior  to  the  en- 
rance.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
ivere  the  Egyptian  and  Cretan  labyrinths. 

2.  In  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  exter- 

lal  ear  which  is  behind  the  cavity  of  the 
ympanum,  consisting  of  the  cochlea  ves- 

ibulum  and  semicircular  canal. 3.  In 

netallurgy,  a series  of  canals  distributed  in 

1 stamping-mill,  through  which  water  is 
ransmitted  for  suspending,  carrying  off, 
nd  depositing,  at  different  distances,  the 
ground  ores. 

Lac  (Latin).  1.  Milk. 2.  Apeculiar 

ubstance  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an 
nsect  (the  female  of  the  Coccus  lacca  or 
cus,)  upon  the  branches  of  several  trees, 
s the  bihar-tree  ( Croton  laeciferum ),  the 
lepel  ( Butea  frondosa ),  sacred  fig  [Ficus 
eligiosa),  jujube  (Rhamnus  jiyuba) , bott- 
ree,  coosim-tree,  &c.  It  yields  a fine  red 
ye,  which  is  said  to  be  more  permanent, 
trough  not  so  bright,  as  the  Mexican  co- 
hineal,  and  a resinous  part,  used  in  the 
lanufacture  of  sealing- wax  and  hats,  and 
s a varnish.  The  twigs  encrusted  with 
tie  lac  constitute  the  stick-lac  of  com- 
lerce  : and  the  lac-dye,  lac-lake,  or  rake- 
ic  consists  of  the  colouring  matter  ex- 
acted from  the  stick-lac.  AVhcn  the 
(flouring  matter  is  extracted  by  the  dyer 
•om  the  stick-lac,  as  far  as  can  be  conve- 
iently  done  by  water,  there  remains  a 
?sinous  yellow  powder,  which  is  seed-lac. 
his  liquefied  by  heat  forms  lump-lac, 
■hen  the  whole  mass  is  allowed  to  cool, 
at  '.he  part  which  passes  through  a cotton 
lg  and  is  allowed  to  cool  in  thin  sheets 


or  plates  of  an  amber  colour,  is  known-  by 
the  name  of  shellac  or  shell -lac. 

Lac'cic  Acid,  a peculiar  acid  of  a w ne- 
yellow  colour,  obtained  from  stick-lac. 
See  Lac. 

Lac'cine,  that  portion  of  shell-lac 
which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Lace,  a delicate  and  beautiful  net- Work , 
tastefully  composed  of  many  threads  of 
gold,  silver,  silk,  flax,  or  cotton.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  a contraction  of  Lat. 
lacinia,  the  fringe  of  a garment.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  this  beautiful  fabric. 

Lacer'na  (Lat.),  an  ancient  Roman 
military  cloak,  so  made  that  either  side 
might  be  worn  out. 

Lacertin'ida,  lacertians.  A family  of 
reptiles,  distinguished  by  the  tongue, 
which  is  thin,  extensible,  and  terminates 
in  two  threads,  like  that  of  the  coluber 
and  viper.  Cuvier  divides  them  into  two 
great  genera,  Monitor  and  Lacerta.  They 
are  oviparous,  and  provided  with  feet. 

La'ches.  In  law,  slackness  or  negli- 
gence. The  term  is  Norm,  lachesse,  from 
lache,  from  Lat.  lams,  lax. 

Lach'rtma,  A ccx^vpux.,  a tear.  The 
lachrymal  apparatus  are  those  parts  which 
secrete  and  conduct  the  tears.  The  la- 
chrymal gland  is  a glomerate  gland,  situ- 
ated above  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit, 
in  a depression  of  the  frontal  bone.  Its 
use  is  to  secrete  the  tears.  The  lachryma 
duct  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the  lachryma 
gland.  A branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve 
is  also  sometimes  called  the  lachrymal 
nerve. 

Lach'rtmatort,  a vessel  found  in  an- 
cient sepulchres,  in  which  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  tears  ( lachryma ) of  a de- 
ceased person’s  friends  were  collected  and 
preserved  with  the  ashes  and  urn.  It  was 
a small  glass  vessel  or  phial,  with  a very 
long  neck. 

Laci'nia,  a fringe;  laciniate,  fringe- 
like. Applied  to  leaves,  petals,  &c.,  when 
jagged  or  torn,  as  it  were,  on  the  edges. 

Lack,  Sanscrit  laesha.  An  East  Indian 
word  signifying  100,000 ; as  a lack  o j 
rupees. 

Lack'er,  ) A solution  of  lac  in  alcohol, 

Lac'quer.  fused  as  a varnish  for  tin, 
brass,  &c.  It  is  commonly  tinged  with 
saffron,  anotto,  or  some  other  colouring 

matter. 2.  Among  potters,  a mixture  of 

soft  soap  and  tallow,  made  by  boiling  in 
water  over  a clear  fire,  and  used  for  coat- 
ing the  surface  of  moulds  to  prevent  ad- 
hesion. 

Lacrimo'so.  In  music,  an  Italian  term, 
implying  a plaintive  movement,  as  if 
weeping. 

Lac'tates,  salts  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  lactic  acid  with  bases. 

Lac'teals,  from  lac,  milk.  Numerous 
minute  tubes,  commencing  by  open  and 
very  minute  orifices  from  the  inner  Mir- 
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face  of  the  intestines,  and  uniting  succes- 
sively into  larger  vessels,  till  they  form 
trunks  of  considerable  magnitude.  Their 
office  is  to  take  up  the  chyie.and  transmit 
it  to  the  heart;  and  this  substance,  in  the 
higher  order  of  animals,  often  containing 
a multitude  of  globules,  which  give  it  a 
milky  appearance,  gives  name  to  the  ves- 
sels which  contain  it. 

Lac'tea  Via.  The  milky-way. 

Lac'tic  Acid,  acid  of  milk.  It  exists  in 
large  quantity  in  butter-milk,  and  also  in 
fresh  milk  in  small  quantity.  Scheele 
first  obtained  the  acid  from  the  sour  whey 
of  clotted  milk. 

Lactom'ster,  from  lac,  milk,  and  pi- 
■r^ov,  measure.  An  instrument  for  esti- 
mating the  quality  of  milk  ; called  also  a 
galactometer.  The  most  convenient  form 
is  a graduated  glass  tube,  into  which  the 
milk  is  poured,  and  the  cream  allowed  to 
separate. 

Lactu'ca,  the  lettuce.  A genus  of  her- 
baceous plants.  Syngenesia — Poly,  cequalis. 
Name  from  lac,  milk,  in  allusion  to  the 
milky  juice  which  exudes  from  it  when  it 
is  wounded.  The  garden  lettuce,  X.  sativa, 
is  a native  of  India.  There  are,  however, 
three  indigenous  species. 

Lacd'n^e  (Lat.),  defects.  1.  In  anatomy, 
small  cavities  in  some  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  in  which  a secretion  of  mucus 

is  carried  on. 2.  In  botany,  the  opening 

of  a glandiform  body. 

Lacunars.  In  architecture,  panels  or 
coffers  on  the  ceilings  of  apartments,  and 
sometimes  in  the  soffits  of  the  corona  of 
the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite 
OTders. 

Lacuno'se,  Lat.  lacunosus,  dotted  or 
pitted.  Applied  to  leaves  having  the 
surface  marked  with  furrows,  pits,  or  de- 
pressions. 

Lady.  Applied  to  the  daughters  of  all 
peers  above  the  rank  of  a viscount,  and 
extended  by  courtesy  to  the  wives  of 
knights. 

Lady  Chapel,  the  name  given  to  a small 
chapel,  generally  found  in  ancient  cathe- 
drals, behind  the  screen  of  the  high  altar. 
It  is  usually  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  by  Catholics  called  Our  Lady. 

Lady-day,  the  25th  of  March,  so  called 
because  it  is  the  day  of  the  Annunciation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

L-emodip'oda,  from  kcctuLos,  the  throat, 
and  crov;,  a foot;  an  order  of  throat- footed 
malacostracians  with  sessile  eyes.  They 
are  the  only  crustaceans  in  which  the 
anterior  feet,  that  correspond  to  the 
second  foot-jaws,  form  part  of  the  head. 
The  loemodipods  are  all  comprehended  in 
the  genus  Vyamus,  Latreille,  and  are  all 
marine. 

Lagoon',  1 Ital.  laguna.  A salt  water 

Lagdne,  j lake,  fen,  or  marsh. 


Lag'ophthalmy,  from  kayos,  a hare, 
and  o$8otk/wost  an  eye;  the  Uare’s-eye.  A 
disease  in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  shut, 
but  remains  open  like  that  of  the  hare, 
even  when  the  individual  is  asleep. 

LAG'oTHP.ix.the  name  given  by  Geoffrey 
to  a subgenus  of  Quadrumana,  from  kayo 9, 
a hare,  and  8ei%,  hair.  The  Caparo,  the 
Grison,  the  Sajou,  the  Capuchin,  the 
Horned-sajou,  &c.,  from  South  America 
are  species.  They  are  named  weeping- 
monkeys,  from  their  soft  plaintive  voice. 
They  are  said  to  be  remarkable  gluttons. 

Laird,  from  Sax.  hlaford,  lord.  In  Scot- 
land, the  proprietor  of  a manor. 

Lake,  1.  Lat.  lacus.  An  extensive  col- 
lection of  inland  water,  having  no  direct 

communication  with  the  ocean. 2.  Fr. 

lac.  A name  which  comprehends  all  those 
colours  which  consist  of  vegetable  dye 
combined  by  precipitation  with  a white 
earthy  basis,  usually  alumina.  Thus  if  a 
solution  of  alum  be  added  to  a solution  of 
madder,  a precipitate  falls,  consisting  of 
alumina  and  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
madder.  The  precipitation  is  assisted  by 
an  alkali.  In  this  way  the  yellow  lakes 
are  obtained  from  Persian  or  French  ber- 
ries, the  red  lakes  (of  which  the  finest  is 
carmine ),  from  cochineal,  kermes,  &c.,  the 
blue  lakes  from  indigo.  Prussian  blue, 
cobalt  blue,  and  ultramarine,  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  the  blue  lakes,  and  green  lakes 
are  made  by  mixing  the  yellow  lakes  with 
the  blue  pigments.  Lakes  are  much  used 
in  painting  in  water  colours. 

Lalla'tion,  that  species  of  vicious  pro- 
nunciation in  which  the  letter  1 is  substi- 
tuted for  r. 

La'ma.  There  are  two  species  of  this 
animal,  the  Camelus  llacma,  Lin.,  and  the 
Camelus  vicunna,  Lin.  The  first  is  the 
Lama,  or  Llama,  properly  so  called,  and 
was  the  only  beast  of  burden  in  Peru  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest;  the  second  is 
called  the  Paco,  and  affords  a fine  wool, 
extremely  soft,  and  highly  valued  for 

manufacturing  in  fine  fabrics. 2.  A 

title  bestowed  upon  Mongolian  priests  of 
every  degree  ; and  among  the  Calmucks 
restricted  to  the  higher  classes  of  priests 
only. 

Lambdoi'dal,  from  ?.aouQca  and  ilcas, 
an  epithet  for  one  of  the  sutures  of  the 
cranium,  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
in  form  to  the  Greek  letter  k. 

Lam'ella  (Lat.),  a thin  plate  or  scale: 
used  generally  in  the  plural  lamelUe. 
Hence  lameUated,  composed  of  thin  plates, 
layers,  or  scales  ; and  lamellar,  foliated. 

Lamellicor'nes,  the  sixth  family  of 
Pentamerous  Coleoptera,  distinguished  by 
their  foliated  or  lamellar  horns  {cornu,  a 
horn).  Cuvier  divides  these  insects  into 
two  tribes;  the  Scarabaidet  and  the 
Lucanides. 
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amellif’erocs,  from  lamella,  a scale, 

jd  jfero,  to  bear;  bearing  scales. 2. 

Having  a foliated  structure. 

Lamelliros'tres,  the  fourth  family  of 
Palmipedes  in  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier, 
so  named  because  the  edges  of  the  bill 
(rostrum)  which  is  usually  thick,  are  fur- 
nished with  lamellee,  arranged  like  teeth 
placed  transversely.  The  goose,  swan, 
merganser,  &c.,  are  examples. 

Lamia'ri^,  a tribe  of  Tetramerous  Co- 
leoptera,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Lon- 
gicornes,  and  distinguished  by  their  ver- 
tical head  and  filiform  palpi.  The  Cayenne 
Harlequin  is  an  example. 

Lam  ina  (Lat.),  a thin  plate,  scale, layer 
or  stratum  : used  commonly  in  the  plural 
lamince.  Hence  also  laminated,  disposed 
in  layers,  scales  or  plates ; and  lamination, 
arrangement  in  layers. 

La'mium,  the  Nettle,  a genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants ; Didynamia—Gymnospermia, 
named  from  a mountain  in  Ionia.  There 
are  four  indigenous  species. 

Lam'mas-day,  the  first  day  of  August. 
A festival  in  memory  of  St.  Peter’s  im- 
prisonment. 

Lammas'men.  When  the  Salmon-trout 
0 Salmo  trutta,  Yarr.)  is  returning  to  the 
sea  in  the  months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary, numbers  of  it  are  taken  in  the  Forth 
and  Tay , and  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  mar- 
ket under  this  name 

Lampadopho'ria  , Gr.  carrying  torches. 
A torch  race,  exhibited  at  certain  Athe- 
nian festivals. 

Lamp'-black,  a fine  soot  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  the  smoke  of  burning 
pitch,  or  other  resinous  substance. 

Lam'pic  Acid.  When  the  cotton  wick 
of  a spirit  of  wine  lamp  is  surmounted  by 
a spiral  coil  of  platinum  wire  ; • and  when, 
having  been  some  time  lighted,  the 
flame  is  blown  out,  the  coil  still  continues 
ignited,  and  a current  of  hot  vapour  con- 
tinues to  rise  as  long  as  the  spirit  lasts. 
This  vapour  is  lampic  acid,  and  may  be 
condensed  into  a liquid  by  cold.  It  is 
probably  a mixture  of  the  formic  and  the 
acetic  acid,  in  which  the  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen are  not  fully  oxidated. 

Lampy'rides,  a tribe  of  Pentamerous 
Coleoptera,  of  which  the  genus  Zampyris 
is  the  type.  The  insects  of  this  tribe  are 
distinguished  by  being  phosphorescent, 
whence  they  are  termed  glow-worms,  fire- 
flies, &c.  The  species  are  very  numerous. 

Lam'ptris,  the  Fire-fly,  a genus  of 
Pentamerous  Coleoptera,  placed  among 
the  Serricornes  by  Cuvier.  See  Lampy- 
rides. 

Lana  Philosopii'orum,  Philosophers' 
Wool:  Lana  Philosoph'ica,  Philosophical 
Wool,  old  names  for  flowers  of  zinc : the 
snowy  flakes  of  oxide  which  result  from 
the  combustion  of  zinc. 

La'nate,  Lat.  lanatus,  woolly  Applied 


to  the  stems,  leaves,  &c.  of  plants  when 
covered  with  woolly  matter. 

Lan'ceolate,  Lat.  lanccolalus,  lance  ox 
spear-shaped.  Applied  to  leaves,  petals, 
seeds,  &c.,of  a narrow  oblong  form,  taper- 
ing towards  each  end.  Applied  also  simi- 
larly in  entomology  and  concliology. 

Lan'ciform,  lanceolate  or  spear- 
shaped. 

Land.  In  siautical  language  this  word 
makes  part  of  several  compound  terms, 
viz.  1.  To  lay  the  land,  is  to  lose  sight  of 

land  by  sailing  away  from  it. 2.  To 

tnake  the  land,  is  to  discover  land  from  sea 

as  the  ship  approaches  it. 3.  To  set  the 

land,  is  to  see  by  the  compass  how  it 

bears  from  the  ship. 4.  A land-fall,  is 

the  first  land  discovered  after  a sea- 
voyage,  and  is  good  or  bad  according  as 
it  is  near  to  or  distant  from  the  place  to 
which  the  course  was  directed. 

Lan'damman,  the  president  of  the  Hel- 
vetic republic. 

Landau',  a sort  of  coach  or  carriage, 
the  top  of  which  parts  and  may  be  thrown 
back,  so  as  to  form  an  open  carriage;  sc 
called  from  a town  in  Germany,  where  ii 
was  first  used. 

Land'-breeze,  a current  of  air  which, 
in  many  parts  within  the  tropics,  particu- 
larly in  the  West  Indies,  regularly  sets 
from  the  land  towards  the  sea  during  the 
night,  and  this  even  on  opposite  points  oi 
the  coast.  It  depends  on  the  relative 
temperatures  of  the  land  and  water. 

Land'grave  (Ger.  landgraf  from  graf, 
an  earl),  a title  in  Germany  correspond- 
ing to  earl  in  England,  and  count  in 
France.  It  is  now  a title  of  certain 
princes  who  possess  estates  or  territories 
called  landgraviates. 

Landreeve,  an  assistant  to  the  steward 
of  an  estate. 

Land'locked,  is  said  of  a harbour 
which  is  environed  by  land  on  all  sides, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  prospect  of  the  sea, 
unless  over  some  intervening  land. 

Land'  Remains,  those  remains  of  ter- 
restrial animals  and  vegetables  found 
everywhere  on  digging  in  the  earth, 
mostly  interchanged  with  strata  con- 
taining marine  remains.  See  Fossil. 

Land'  Office,  an  office  in  most  colo- 
nies in  which  the  sales  of  new  lands  are 
registered,  and  warrants  issued  for  the 
location  of  land,  and  -where  other  busi- 
ness respecting  unsettled  land  is  trans- 
acted. 

Land'slif,  a portion  of  land  which  has 
been  separated  from  the  main  body, 
usually  on  the  side  of  a hill,  in  conse- 
quence of  long  continued  rains,  or  other 
cause , and  has  slipped  to  a lower  situation . 
Landslips  are  often  attended,  like  the 
fall  of  avalanches,  with  fatal  effects. 

Land  Springs,  sources  of  water  which 
are  in  action  only  after  heavy  tains,  dis- 
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tinguished  from  constant  springs,  which 
flow  throughout  the  year. 

Land  Steward,  one  who  superintends 
a landed  estate. 

Land'  "Waiter,  an  officer  of  the  Custom- 
house, whose  duty  is,  upon  the  landing 
of  any  merchandise,  to  examine  the 
same,  and  take  due  account  thereof. 

Lan'dwehr,  Ger.  land-guarcl,  the  mili- 
tia of  Prussia  and  Austria. 

Lan'gree,  Lan'grage,  a particular 
kind  of  shot,  used  at  sea  for  tearing  sails 
and  destroying  rigging.  It  is  formed  of 
bolts,  nails,  and  other  pieces  of  iron  tied 
together,  and  is  seldom  used  except  by 
privateers  and  merchantmen. 

Lan'gued.  In  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
an  animal  whose  tongue  projects  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  represented  in  coat  armour 
of  a different  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the 
* body. 

Langue'nte  (It.)  In  music,  signifies  to 
be  performed  softly  or  languishingly. 

Languette',  a French  name  for  the 
tongue  of  a jack  in  a harpsichord  or 
spinet.  The  valve  which  opens  or  shuts 
the  windchest  in  an  organ,  to  let  the  air 
into  the  pipes  when  a key  is  pressed 
down. 

Lan'iard,  a short  piece  of  rope  or  line 
fastened  to  several  things  in  a ship,  to 
secure  them  in  their  places  or  to  manage 
them  more  conveniently,  as  the  laniards 
of  the  gun-ports,  of  the  buoy,  of  the  cat- 
hook,  &c.  The  name  is,  however,  given 
more  especially  to  those  used  to  extend 
the  shrouds  and  stays  of  the  masts  by 
their  communication  with  the  dead- 
eyes,  &c. 

La'nius,  the  shrike  or  butcher-bird 
(q.  v.).  A genus  of  passerine  birds  be- 
longing to  the  family  Dcntirostres,  Cuv. 
Name  from  lanio,  to  tear  in  pieces.  The 
genus  is  variously  subdivided. 

Lan'souenets.  The  German  infantry 
raised  by  Maximilian  to  oppose  the  Swiss, 
in  the  15th  century. 

Lantern,  Fr.  lanteme.  A well-known 
machine,  of  which  there  are  many  used 
aboard  ships,  as  poop-lanterns,  top-lan- 
terns, signal-lanterns,  store-room  lan- 
terns, powder-room  lanterns,  &c. 1.  In 

architecture,  a little  dome  or  turret  raised 
on  the  roof  of  a building  to  give  light  and 
serve  as  a crowning.  The  term  is  also 
used  for  a square  cage  of  carpentry  placed 
over  the  ridge  of  a corridor  or  gallery, 
between  two  rows  of  shops,  to  illumine 
them,  as  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

2.  A dark  lantern  is  one  with  only  a 

single  opening,  which  may  also  be  shut 
up  when  the  light  is  wished  to  be  en 
tirely  hidden. 

Lan'tern-fly,  an  insect  common  in 
South  America.  It  is  a species  of  Ful- 
pora,  and  emits  a strong  phosphorescent 
light  from  the  head  or  lantern. 


Lanu'ginose,  1 Lat.  lanuyinosus,  having 

Lanu'ginous,  j soft  wool  or  down,  la- 
nugo : applied  in  natural  history. 

Land'go  (Latin),  down  or  soft  wool,  as 
that  which  grows  on  some  leaves,  fruits, 
&c. 

Lan'tard.  In  a ship,  certain  lashings 
whether  fixed  or  temporary. 

Lapi'dary,  from  lapis,  a stone.  One  who 
polishes  and  engraves  gems.  The  lapidary 
style  signifies  the  style  proper  for  monu- 
mental and  other  inscriptions. 

Lapidifica'tion,  from  lapis,  stone  and 
fio,  to  become.  The  conversion  into  stone 
of  some  other  substance. 

Lap'sana,  the  ripple-wort.  A genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  Syngenesia  — 1‘oltj. 
(cqualis.  Temperate  climates.  There  are 
two  British  species,  called  also  dock- 
cresses. 

Lapse.  In  ecclesiastical  law,  the  omission 
of  a patron  to  present  to  a benefice 
within  six  months. 

Lap-sided,  the  state  of  a ship  when 
built  in  such  a manner  as  to  have  one  of 
the  sides  heavier  than  the  other;  and  by 
consequence  to  retain  a constant  heel  or 
inclination  to  the  heavier  side. 

Lap'wing.  In  ornithology,  the  lapwings 
form  the  genus  Vancllus,  Bechstein,  and 
the  genus  Tringa,  Linnaeus.  The  common 
lapwing  is  the  Iringa  vanellus,  Lin.  The 
lapwing  plovers  constitute  the  genus 
Squatarola,  Cuv.  These  birds  are  com- 
mon in  Europe. 

Lar'arium.  In  ancient  architecture,  the 
apartment  in  which  the  household  gods 
were  deposited. 

Lar'board  (of  a ship).  The  left-hand 
side  when  the  face  is  turned  to  the  stem 
or  head : opposite  the  starboard  (q.  v.). 
Larboard  tack  is  when  the  ship  is  close- 
hauled  with  the  wind  blowing  on  her 
larboard-side.  Larboard-watch  is  the  di- 
vision of  a ship's  company  on  duty  when 
the  other  is  relieved  from  it. 

Lar'eowlines,  a cant  term  used  by  the 
boatswain’s  mates,  implying  the  lar- 
board-watch. 

Lar'ceny,  Norm,  larcim ; Celtic  Hadron, 
thieves.  Petty  theft.  The  stealing  of  any- 
thing below  the  value  of  12rf.  is  petty  lar- 
ceny, above  that  value,  grand  larceny. 

Larch.  In  botany,  a name  corrupted 
from  larix.  The  common  larch  is  the 
pinus  larix  of  Europe  ; the  black  larch  is 
the pinus pendula  of  North  America;  the 
red  larch  is  the  pinus  microcarpa  of  North 
America. 

La'res,  the  household  gods  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Large.  1.  In  nautical  language,  a term 
applied  to  a wind  when  it  crosses  the 
line  of  a ship’s  course  in  a favourable  di- 
rection, particularly  on  the  beam  or  quar- 
ter.  2.  In  music,  the  greatest  measure 

equal  to  two  longs. 
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Largket'to  fit.)  In  music,  a little 
quicker  than  largo 

Lar'go.  In  music,  an  Italian  term  for 
a slow  movement,  one  degree  quicker 
than  adagio. 

Lark'spur.  In  botany.  Sea  Delphi- 
nium. The  British  species  is  the  X.  con- 
solida,  an  annual. 

Lar'mier,  a French  term,  used  in  archi- 
tecture synonymously  with  corona,  the 
upper  member  of  a cornice.  In  the  Go- 
thic architecture  it  is  a sort  of  plinth,  the 
upper  surface  of  which  is  inclined,  and 
the  inferior  part  hollowed  in  a round 
canal,  to  throw  the  water  from  the  wall. 

La'rus,  the  gull.  A genus  of  birds. 
Order  Palmipedes-,  Family  Longipcnties, 
Cuv.  The  gulls  are  voracious  and  cow- 
ardly birds;  they  swarm  about  the  sea- 
shore and  feed  on  fish,  dead  bodies,  &c. 
They  have  been  divided  into  goelands, 
which  embrace  the  great  black  gull,  X. 
marinus  and  X.  glaucus,  and  mauves  or 
m ouettes,  which  embrace  the  smaller  spe- 
cies. The  common  gull  is  the  X.  cyano- 
rhyncus,  Meyer.  It  feeds  on  shell-fish. 

Laii'va,  Lat.  larva,  a mask.  An  insect 
in  the  caterpillar  state.  The  adjective 
larval  is  applied  to  a larva,  and  also  to  a 
disease  of  the  skin,  a species  oiporrigo. 

Lar'vate,  Lat.  larvaius,  masked;  ap- 
plied in  entomology. 

Larvip'ara,  Lat.  larva  and  pario,  I 
bring  forth.  Those  insects  are  so  called 
which  bring  forth  larva?  instead  of  eggs. 

Laryn'geal,  appertaining  to  the  la- 
rynx, as  the  laryngeal  nerves  and  arteries. 

Laryngis'mus,  a genus  of  disease 
formed  by  Dr.  M.  Good  to  include  the  af- 
fection commonly  called  spasmodic  croup, 
which  he,  in  connection  with  most  others, 
regards  as  depending  on  spasm  of  the 
muscles  which  close  the  larynx. 

Laryngi'tis,  inflammation  of  the  larynx, 
a dangerous  disease. 

Laryngoph'on  y,  from  larynx,  and  tpaiv/i, 
the  voice.  The  sound  of  the  voice  as 
heard  through  the  stethoscope  applied 
over  the  larynx. 

Laryn'gotomy,  from  larynx,  and  nu vco, 
to  cut.  The  same  as  bronchotomy  (q.  v.) . 

La'rynx,  Xa.ouy£,.  A cartilaginous  ca- 
vity, situated  behind  the  tongue,  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  fauces.  It  is  the 
organ  of  voice. 

Las'car,  in  the  Past  Indies,  a camp-fol- 
lower. The  term  is  employed  by  Euro- 
peans to  designate  native  seamen' 

Laserpi'tium,  a genus  of  perennial 
plants.  Pentandria — Diyynia.  Hercules’- 
all-heal,  or  wound-wort,  heart-wort,  or 
sermountain,  the  white  gentian.  &c.,  are 
species,  and  by  some  the  popular  name 
laser- wort  is  applied  to  all  the  species. 
Europe. 

Last,  a load ; hence  a certain  weight  or 


measure.  The  last,  however,  varies  with 
respect  to  different  articles.  Thus  a last 
of  codfish,  white  herrings,  meal  and  ashes, 
is  12  barrels,  a last  of  corn  is  10  quarters, 
of  gunpowder,  21  barrels,  of  red  herrings, 
20  cades,  of  hides,  12  dozen,  of  leather,  20 
dickers,  of  pitch  and  tar,  11  barrels, 
of  wool,  12  sacks  of  flax,  and  feathers, 
1700  lbs. 

Latee'n.  A lateen  sail  is  a triangular 
sail,  extended  by  a lateen  yard,  which  is 
slung  about  a quarter  the  distance  from 
the  lower  end,  ■which  is  brought  down  at 
the  tack  while  the  other  end  is  elevated 
at  an  angle  of  45° : used  in  zebecs,  pol- 
acres,  and  setees,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

La'tent,  Lat.  latens,  hidden.  'When  any 
body  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  bodies 
which  surround  it  with  respect  to  its  heat, 
that  quantity  which  it  contains  is  not 
perceptible  by  any  external  sign,  and  is 
therefore  termed  combined  caloric  or 
latent  heat.  See  Heat  and  Caloric. 

Lateral  Operation.  A surgical  term 
applied  to  one  of  the  methods  of  cutting 
for  the  stone. 

La'teran  Councils,  those  councils  held 
in  the  basilica  of  the  Latin  Church  at 
Rome. 

Lat'ere.  A legate  a latere  is  a pope’s 
legate  or  envoy:  so  called,  because  sent 
from  his  side  from  among  his  assistants 
and  counsellors. 

Laterifo'lious,  from  lalus,  a side,  and 
folium,  a leaf.  An  epithet  for  flowers 
which  grow  on  the  side  of  a leaf  at  the 
base. 

Lath.  1.  From  Celtic,  Hath,  a rod.  A 
thin  narrow  slip  of  wood  nailed  to  the 
rafters  of  a roof,  &c.,  to  receive  the  plaster. 
Runners  used  to  support  tiles  are  also 
called  laths.  Sap  and  deal  laths  are  used 
for  the  former  purpose,  heart-of-oak  laths 

for  the  latter. 2.  From  Sax.  leio,  from 

lewian,  to  call  together ; a part  or  division 
of  a country.  According  to  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  lath  in  some 
countries,  answered  to  the  trithing  or  third 
part  in  others. 

Lath-bricks,  a peculiar  sort  of  bricks 
made  in  some  parts  of  England  of  22  inches 
in  length  and  6 inches  in  breadth.  They 
are  used  in  place  of  laths  or  spars,  sup- 
ported by  pillars  in  oasts,  for  the  drying 
of  malt,  and  are  vastly  superior  to  wood. 

Lathe,  a very  useful  engine  or  machine 
for  the  turning  of  wood,  ivory,  iron,  &e. 

Lath-floated  and  Set-fair.  In  archi- 
tecture, three-coat  plaster  work.  The  first 
is  called  pricking  up,  the  second,  floating, 
the  third  or  finishing  is  done  with  fine 
stuff. 

Lath-laid  and  Set,  two-coat  plaster 
work.  The  first  coat  is  called  laying. 

Lath-tlast'ered,  Set,  and  Coloured. 
The  same  as  lath-laid,  set,  and  coloured. 

Lath-pricked  Up,  Floated,  and  Set 
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tor  Paper.  The  same  as  lath- floated  aud 
set  fair. 

Bath'yrus,  the  vetch;  an  extensive  ge- 
nus of  herbaceous  plants.  Diadelphia — De- 
candria.  Name  adopted  from  Theophras- 
tus, whose  Locdugcs  appears  like  curs  to 
be  something  of  the  pea  or  vetch  kind. 
There  are  seven  indigenous  species. 

Bat'iclave,  Bat.  laticl  avium,  The  orna- 
ment of  dress  worn  by  the  Roman  sena- 
tors : from  talus,  broad,  and  clacus,  a stud. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a broad  stripe 
of  purple  on  the  forepart  of  the  tunic,  set 
with  knobs  or  studs. 

Batif'oliate,  i from  latus,  broad,  and 

Batif'olious,  I folium,  a leaf.  Broad- 
leaved : applied  to  plants. 

Batis'simus  Dorsi.  A broad  muscle  of 
the  back  which  acts  upon  the  os  humeri. 

Bat'itat.  In  law,  a writ  which  pre- 
supposes that  the  defendant  lurks  ( latitat. ) , 
and  cannot  be  found  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  but  is  gone  to  some  other 
county  to  the  sheriff  whereof  the  writ  is 
directed. 

Bat'itude,  breadth,  from  laius,  broad. 
1.  In  geography,  the  distance  of  any  place 
on  the  globe  north  or  south  of  the  equa- 
tor; a particular  degree  reckoned  from 
the  equator  either  north  or  south.  The 
small  circles  parallel  to  the  equator  are 
hence  called  parallels  of  latitude,  and  show 
the  latitude  of  places  by  their  intersections 
with  the  meridians.  The  difference  of  lati- 
tude is  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  or  the  near- 
est distance  between  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude of  two  places. 2.  In  astronomy, 

the  latitude  of  a star  is  its  distance  from 
the  ecliptic,  being  an  arc  of  latitude  of  a 
circle  of  the  same,  reckoned  from  the 
ecliptic  towards  the  poles,  either  north  or 
south.  The  circle  of  latitude  is  a great 
circle  passing  through  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  consequently  perpendicular 
to  it.  Latitude  of  the  moon : this  is  called 
north  ascending  when  she  proceeds  from 
the  ascending  node  towards  her  northern 
limit  or  greatest  elongation;  and  north 
descending  when  she  returns  from  her 
northern  limits  towards  the  descending 
node.  It  is  similarly  called  south  descend- 
ing when  she  proceeds  from  her  descend- 
ing node  towards  her  southern  limit ; and 
south  ascending  when  she  returns  from 
her  southern  limit  towards  her  ascending 
node.  The  same  is  applicable  to  the 
planets.  The  heliocentric  latitude  of  a 
planet  is  its  distance  from  the  ecliptic, 
such  as  it  would  appear  from  the  sun,  in 
contradistinctiou  to  its  geocentric  latitude, 
which  is  its  latitude  as  seen  from  the  earth. 

Batitudina'rians.  In  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, a sect  of  divines  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  opposed  equally  to  high 
churchmen  and  dissenters.  It  is  now  ap- 
plied to  those  who  do  not  adopt  the  more 


rigid  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  merely 
as  a party  terra. 

Bat'ria.  Among  Catholics,  the  higher 
worship,  or  that  paid  to  God,  as  distin- 
guished from  dulia,  which  is  paid  to 
saints. 

Bat'ten,  Fr.  leton , or  laiton.  A name 
sometimes  given  to  tin-plates,  that  is,  thin 
plates  of  iron  tinned  over.  See  Tin. 

Bat'ten-brass,  plates  of  milled  brass, 
reduced  to  different  thicknesses , according 
to  the  uses  they  are  intended  for. 

Bat'ter-math.  In  agriculture,  the 
second  math  or  mowing. 

La'tus  Rectum.  In  conic  sections,  the 
parameter.  Latus  traversum,  the  trans- 
verse axis. 

Baud'anum,  Bat.,  from  laudare,  to 
praise.  A pharmaceutical  preparation, 
thus  named  on  account  of  its  valuable  pro- 
perties. It  is  simply  a spirituous  tincture 
of  opium. 

Bauds,  Bat.  laudes,  praise.  In  Roman 
Catholicism,  the  prayers  formerly  used  at 
day-break.  They  are  now  confounded 
with  matins. 

Baunce.  In  ichthyology , a name  com- 
mon to  two  species  of  ammodytes, or  sand- 
eels.  (1.)  The  A.  lancea,  Yarr.,  called  also 
the  riggle,  or  small-mouthed  launce.  (2.) 
The  A.  tobianus.  Yarr., called  also  horner, 
or  wide-mouthed  launce.  These  inhabit 
the  British  coasts,  in  sandy  localities. 
They  are  much  valued  by  fishermen  for 
bait. 

Baunch.  1.  A particular  kind  of  long- 
boat.  2.  The  movement  by  which  a 

ship  or  boat  descends  from  the  stocks  into 
the  water : hence  to  launch. 

Baunch  Ho,  the  order  to  let  go  the  top- 
rope  when  the  top-mast  is  Added. 

Baunder,  a name  given,  in  metal- 
lurgy to  a long  shallow  trough,  which  re- 
ceives the  powdered  ore  after  it  comes  out 
of  the  stamping-mill. 

Bac'reate,  Bat.  laurcatus,  laurelled. 
The  poet-laureate  was  formerly  an  officer 
of  the  royal  household,  whose  business 
was  to  compose  a birth-day  ode  fox  the 
monarch,  and  another  for  the  new-year  ; 
but  these  obligations  are  now  dispensed 
with.  The  title  was  conferred  by  Ed- 
ward IV. 

Baurea'tion,  the  act  of  taking  a degree 
in  a university.  The  symbol  used  to  be  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  and  the  grand  distinc- 
tion, excellence  in  writing  verse ! 

Bau'rin,  a peculiar  acrid  aud  bitter  ve- 
getable principle,  obtained  from  the  ber- 
ries of  the  Lauras  nobilis,  a beautiful 
evergreen  shrub,  a native  of  Italy,  but 
much  cultivated  in  the  shrubberies  of  this 
country.  Baurin  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
crystallises  in  needles  resembling  asbestos. 

Baurus,  the  laurel  or  bay  tree.  A genus 
of  trees  of  about  twenty  species.  Rune- 
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andria — Monogynia.  Name  from  laus, 
praise,  it  being  the  custom  to  crown  the 
heads  of  eminent  men  with  wreaths  of 
laurel.  The  logwood  of  Jamaica,  the  ben- 
jamin-tree of  Virginia,  the  sassafras-tree 
of  North  America,  the  alligator-pear  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  sweet-bay  of 
Europe,  are  the  most  interesting  species. 
The  cinnamon  and  camphor  trees  are  now 
referred  to  the  genus  Cinnamonum  (q.vO- 

Lau'rustine,  a fine  evergreen  shrub, 
the  Viburnus  thins,  a native  of  the  South 
of  Europe. 

L.Vva,  the  matter  which  flows  in  a 
melted  state  from  a volcano.  Kirwan  de- 
rives the  word  from  Gothic  lopa,  but  it 
seems  more  probably  to  be  an  Italian 
word  from  Eat.  lavo,  to  purge,  or  wash 
away.  Felspar  usually  composes  half  the 
mass  of  modern  lavas,  and  when  this  is  in 
great  excess  they  are  said  to  be  trachytic. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  augite  pre- 
vails, they  are  basaltic.  Lava  is  distin- 
guished, according  to  the  circumstances 
which  accompany  its  consolidation,  into 
compact,  cellular,  and  cavernous  lava.  In 
issuing  from  the  crater,  it  has  commonly 
the  consistence  of  honey,  but  it  is  some- 
times so  liquid  as  to  penetrate  the  fibre  of 
wood.  It  is  a bad  conductor  of  heat,  and 
therefore  retains  itsheat,  when  in  masses, 
for  an  astonishing  length  of  time. 

Lavan'dula,  1 Lavender,  a genus  of 

Laven'dula.  j plants,  Didynamia  — 
Gyrnnospcrtnia.  Name  from  lavo,  to  wash, 
because,  on  account  of  its  fragrance,  it 
was  wont  to  be  used  in  baths.  The  com- 
mon lavender,  L.  spica,  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  is  a native  of  the  South  ‘of  Eu- 
rope. The  essential  oil,  called  lavender, 
is  obtaiped  from  its  flowers  by  distilla- 
tion, and  possesses  all  their  fragrance. 

Lav'exder.  1.  In  botany, see  Lavandula. 

2.  An  essential  oil,  obtained  from  the 

flowers  of  the  Lavandula  spica.  The  alco- 
holic solution  of  this  oil  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  lavender-water . 

La'ver,  Fr.  lavoir,  from  laver,  to  wash. 
1 . In  antiquity,  a basin  placed  in  the  court 
of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  where  the  offi- 
ciating priests  washed  their  hands,  and 

the  entrails  of  victims. 2.  In  botany, 

the  brook-lime,  Veronica  beccabunga  ; also 
a species  of  ulva,  eaten  as  a delicacy. 

La'verbread,  a sort  of  food  made  of  a 
marine  plant,  otherwise  called  oyster- 
green  and  sea-liverwort. 

Law,  Sax.  laga  or  lak,  from lecgan,  Goth. 
laggan,  to  lay,  set,  or  fix.  1.  An  esta- 
blished rule,  prescribed  by  the  supreme 
power  of  a state  to  its  subjects,  for  regu- 
lating their  actions,  particularly  their 
social  actions.  Laws  arc  of  four  "kinds — 
declaratory  or  permissive,  when  they  simply 
declare  what  may  be  done  without  ineur- 
ringa  penalty;  prohibitory  or  pend , when 
they  forbid  certain  things  to  be  done  or 


omitted  ; imperative  or  mandatory,  when 
they  command  what  is  to  be  done  ; and 
remedial,  when  their  object  is  to  redress 
some  injury  done,  or  remove  some  incon- 
veniency.  Municipal  or  civil  laws  are 
rules  of  conduct  established  by  decrees, 
edicts,  or  ordinances  enacted  by  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state;  natural  law 
comprehends  those  rules  of  conduct  aris- 
ing out  of  the  natural  relations  of  human 
beings,  established  by  the  Creator,  and 
existing  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  any 
positive  precept.  The  laws  of  nations  re- 
gulate the  mutual  intercourse  of  nations, 
and  depend  on  natural  law,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  which  spring  from,  the 
social  state.  Written  laic  is  that  promul- 
gated and  recorded  in  statutes,  &c.  Com- 
mon law  is  that  established  by  use  and 
wont,  but  which  can  be  traced  to  no  posi- 
tive statute.  Ecclesiastical  law  has  for  its 
object  the  government  of  a church,  other- 
wise called  canon  law.  The  code  of  laws 
prescribed  by  Moses  to  the  Jews  is  deno- 
minated the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  part  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions  which  prescribes 
the  ceremonies  to  be  observed,  is  termed 
the  ceremonial  laic.  There  are  also  martial 
laws  for  the  government  of  an  army  ; 
marine  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  nations ; moral 
laws  prescribing  to  men  their  religious 

and  social  duties. 2.  Physical  laws, 

or  laws  of  nature.  The  invariable  ten- 
dency or  determination  of  any  species 
of  matter  to  a particular  form,  with  de- 
finite properties,  and  the  determination 
of  a body  to  certain  motions,  changes,  and 
relations,  which  uniformly  take  place  in 
the  same  circumstances,  is  called  a physi- 
cal law.  These  tendencies  or  determina- 
tions, whether  called  laws  or  affections  of 
matter,  have  been  established  by  the  Cre- 
ator, not  by  enumerating  all  individual 
contingencies,  and  laying  down  particular 
laws,  but  by  enduing  the  elements  of  the 
material  universe  with  certain  fixed  qua- 
lities and  powers,  of  which  all  their  sub- 
sequent relations  shall  be  inevitable  con- 
sequences. 

Law  Language,  the  language  used  in 
legal  writings,  particularly  the  Norman 
dialect,  or  old  French,  which  was  used  in 
England  injudicial  proceedings,  from  the 
days  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
36th  year  of  Edward  III. 

Lawn,  Fr.  and  Ger.  linon,  from  lin,  flax. 
In  Celtic,  llan.  A sort  of  clear  or  open 
linen  fabric,  formerly  only  manufactured 
in  France  and  Flanders,  but  now  exten- 
sively manufactured  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  name  is  also  gi  ven 

to  an  imitation  fabric  of  cotton. 2.  In 

gardening,  a surface  of  turf  in  pleasure 
grounds  kept  smoothly  mown. 

L axa'tor,  from  laxo,  to  loosen.  A name 
applied  to  muscles,  &c.,  the  office  ol  which 
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Is  to  relax  parts  into  which  they  are  in- 
serted. 

Lay,  an  epithet  in  ecclesiastical  law  for 
whatever  relates  to  the  laity  or  people. 
In  agriculture,  see  Lea. 

Lay-brothers.  Persons  received  into 
convents  of  monks  under  the  three  vows, 
but  not  in  holy  orders. 

Lay- clerk,  a vocal  officiate  in  a ca- 
thedral. 

Lay  Elders.  In  Presbyterian  churches, 
persons  who  assist  the  pastor  of  each  con- 
gregation, but  not  ordained  as  clergymen. 

Lay'er.  1.  A stratum. 2.  In  horti- 

culture, a twig  or  shoot  of  a plant  bent 
down  and  covered  with  mould  for  growth 
or  propagation. 

Lay'ing.  In  architecture,  the  first  coat 
on  lath  of  plasterers’  two-coat  work. 

Lay'man,  ’haiiz.o;.  1.  The  appellation 
by  which  the  people  are  distinguished 

from  the  clergy. 2.  In  painting,  a 

small  statue  (called  also  lay  figure),  with 
flexible  joints,  to  be  put  into  any  attitude 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  drapery. 

Lazaret'to,  Ital.  from  Lazarus.  A pest- 
house  or  establishment  to  facilitate  the 
performance  of  quarantine,  and  particu- 
larly the  purification  of  goods. 

Laz'arists.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
body  of  missionaries  founded  by  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  in  1632,  named  after  their 
head-quarters  in  the  priory  of  St.  Lazarus, 
at  Paris. 

Laz'arus,  order  of  Saint.  A military 
order  of  religious  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  lepers,  &c.  in  hospitals. 

Laz'ulite,  a mineral  of  a light  blue 
colour,  supposed  to  be  a sub-species  of 
lapis  lazuli.  The  name  is  used  by  some 
mineralogists  for  the  lapis  lazuli  itself. 

Lazzaiio'n  i,  the  poorer  classes  atNaples, 
named  after  the  hospital  of  St.  Lazarus, 
where  Lazars  went  for  refuge. 

Lea,  arable  land  which  has  remained 
for  two  or  more  years  out  of  crop  or  in 
pasture.  The  word  is  Saxon,  and  signi- 
fies a field. 

Lead,  Sax.  laed.  A well-known  metal 
of  a bluish  grey  colour,  with  considerable 
lustre,  but  soon  tarnished  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  Sp.gr.  1P35;  fuses  at 
612®  F.  It  is  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  in  dif- 
ferent- states,  but  rarely  in  the  metallic 
state.  It  is  found  in  that  of  oxide,  red 
lead  ore,  mixed  with  iron  and  some  earths ; 
in  the  state  of  carbonate  forming  sparry 
lead  ore,  and  lastly  mineralised  with  sul- 
phur forming  galena,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  abundant  ore.  Its  protoxide  preci- 
pitated by  potash,  when  simply  dried,  is 
massicot,  but  when  somewhat  vitrified  it 
constitutes  litharge,  and  combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  ceruse,  or  white  lead.  Mas- 
sicot exposed  for  about  48  hours  to  the 
flame  of  a reverberatory  f’trnace  becomes 


red  lead  or  minium.  The  oxides  and  salts 
of  lead  are  poisonous. 2.  In  hydrogra- 

phy, the  lead  is  an  instrument  for  discover- 
ing the  depth  of  water.  It  consists  of  a 
large  piece  of  lead  attached  to  a long  line 
called  the  lead-line,  which  is  marked  off 
into  fathoms.  The  deep-sea  lead  differs  in 
nothing  except  its  size  and  the  greater 
length  of  its  line  from  the  common  lead. 

Leading  Note.  In  music,  the  sharp 
seventh  of  the  scale. 

Lea'dino  Wind,  a free  or  fair  wind,  in 
distinction  to  a scant  wind. 

Leads,  or  Space  Lines.  In  composing, 
pieces  of  type  metal  employed  to  fill  up 
the  blank  spaces  in  a page  of  type. 

Leaf-bridge.  Hoist  Bridge.  A descrip- 
tion of  draw-bridge  consisting  of  two 
opening  leaves,  now  little  used. 

League,  a measure  of  length  contain- 
ing more  or  fewer  geometrical  paces  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  different  coun- 
tries. A league  at  sea  is  2000  geometrical 
paces  = 3 English  miles.  The  French 
league  varies  from  3000  to  3500  paces ; the 
mean  or  common  league  consists  of  2400 
paces,  and  the  little  league  of  2000  paces  ; 
17  Spanish  leagues  make  a degree.  The 
Dutch  and  German  leagues  are  the  same, 
and  measure  four  geographical  miles.  The 
term  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  primarily 
meant  a stone  erected  on  the  public  roads 
in  the  manner  of  the  modern  mile-stones. 

2.  In  politics,  from  ligo,  to  bind ; a 

confederacy  between  states  for  their  mu- 
tual aid  and  defence  : a national  contract 
or  compact.  A league  may  be  offensive, 
as  when  the  parties  unite  in  attacking  a 
common  enemy,  or  defensive,  as  when  the 
parties  agree  to  defend  each  other  against 
a common  enemy ; or  it  may  be  both-. 

Leak'age,  the  quantity  which  runs  out 
of  a cask  through  a leak. 2.  An  allow- 

ance in  the  customs  granted  to  importers 
of  wines,  Ac.,  for  the  waste  and  damage 
supposed  to  be  incurred  by  keeping. 

Lean-to.  In  architecture,  a small  build- 
ing whose  side- walls  and  roof  project 
from  the  wall  of  a larger  building. 

Leap-year.  Bissextile.  Every  fourth 
year  is  so  called,  from  its  leaping  a day 
more  than  in  common  years.  In  leap-year 
February  has  29  days  instead  of  28.  See 
Bissextile. 

Lease,  from  Fr.  laisser.  A demise  or 
letting  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, to  another  for  life,  for  a term  of 
years  or  at  will,  for  a rent  or  compensa- 
tion reserved  ; also  the  contract  for  such 
letting.  The  party  letting  the  lands,  Ac. 
is  called  the  lessor,  and  the  party  to  whom 
they  are  let,  the  lessee. 

Leas'inq- making.  In  Scottish  law,\cr- 
bal  sedition  : the  uttering  of  words  tend- 
ing to  excite  discord  between  the  sove- 
reign and  the  people. 

Leat,  Sax.  lael.  An  artificial  channel 
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for  conducting  water  for  the  working  of 
waterwheels  and  other  purposes. 

Leath'er,  Ger.  and  Dut.  Icdcr.  The  skm 
of  animals,  so  modified  by  chemical  means 
as  to  remain  unaltered  in  circumstances 
where  it  would  be  decomposed  if  in  its 
natural  state.  The  chemical  process  em- 
ployed is  tanning  ; and  tanning  consists 
in  bringing  tannin  to  act  upon  the  gela- 
tinous substance  of  the  skin  with  which 
it  forms  really  a compound,  and  in  some 
measure  a new  substance,  and  this  sub- 
stance is  leather. 

Leo'tionary,  from  lectio, a.  reading ; the 
Romish  service-book. 

Lectister'nium,  Lat.  lectus,  a couch,  and 
stem  ere,  to  prepare.  A religious  cere- 
mony among  the  ancient  Romans,  cele- 
brated in  times  of  public  calamity. 

Lec'tor.  In  the  early  church,  one  who 
read  the  Bible  and  other  religious  wri- 
tings to  the  people. 

Ledge,  Ledge'ment,  a longitudinal  pro- 
jection from  a plane. 2.  A small  piece 

of  timber  placed  athwart  ships  under  the 

deck  between  the  beams. 3.  A ridge 

of  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Ledger  1.  From  leger  (q.v.),the  prin- 
cipal book  of  accounts  kept  by  merchants 
and  tradesmen,  wherein  each  person’s  ac- 
count is  placed  by  itself,  from  the  journal. 

2.  In  architecture,  &c.,  the  horizontal 

pieces  fastened  to  the  standard  poles  or 
timbers  of  scaffolding,  raised  around 
buildings  during  their  erection,  are 
termed,  ledgers  ; and  those  which  rest 
upon  the  ledgers  are  called  putlogs ; and 
on  these  the  boards  for  working  upon  are 

laid. 3.  In  music,  ledger-lines,  (from 

the  Dutch,  legger,  to  lie,)  are  short  lines 
placed  above  or  below  the  staff,  to  indi- 
cate the  higher  and  lower  notes. 

Le'dcm,  a genus  of  shrubby  plants. 
Decandria — Monogynia.  The  Labrador 

tea  (Z.  latifolium)  is  a species;  and  the 
marsh  ledum  (Z.  palustre ) is  extensively 
used  in  Prussia  to  tan  the  skins  of  goats, 
calves,  and  sheep,  into  a reddish  leather 
of  an  agreeable  smell;  also  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  oil  of  birch,  for  making 
Russia  leather.  The  species  are  all  hardy. 

Lee.  In  nautical  language,  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  wind.  The  lee-shore  is  that 
on  which  the  wind  blows.  A lee-tide  runs 
in  the  same  direction  that  the  wind 
blows. 

Lee-board,  a frame  of  timber  fixed  to 
the  side  of  a flat-bottomed  vessel,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  to  leeward  when 
close  hauled. 

Leet.  Court  Leet.  A court  of  record 
ordained  for  punishing  offences  against 
the  Crown,  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
the  land. 

Lee'ward,  in  the  direction  towards 
which  the  wind  blows. 

Lex'wat,  the  lateral  movement  of  a ship 


to  the  leeward  of  her  course,  or  the  angle 
which  the  line  of  her  way  makes  with 
her  keel. 

Leg'acy  (Lat.  legatum,  from  lego , to  be 
queatli) ; a bequest  or  gift  by  will.  The 
person  bequeathing  is  the  testator;  and 
he  to  whom  the  effects  are  bequeathed  is 
the  legatee.  When  no  time  is  specified, 
legacies  are  payable  one  year  after  the 
death  of  the  testator. 

Lega'lis  Ho'mo  (Lat.),  a lawful  man,  or 
one  who  stands  rectus  in  curia,  not  out- 
lawed, excommunicated,  or  infamous. 

Leg'ate  (Lat.  legatus,  from  lego,  to 
send) ; a kind  of  spiritual  ambassador 
from  the  pope. 

Lega'tion  (Lat.  legatio,  from  lego,  to 
send) ; an  embassy  or  deputation. 

Lega'to.  In  music,  an  Italian  word, 
used  in  an  opposite  sense  to  staccato,  and 
implying  that  the  notes  of  a movement 
or  passage,  to  which  it  is  affixed,  are  to  be 
performed  in  a close,  smooth,  and  gliding 
manner. 

Le'gend  (Lat.  legenda),  primarily,  a 
chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of  saints, 
formerly  read  at  matins  and  at  the  re- 
fectories of  religious  houses.  Hence  any 
extravagant  story  or  unauclientic  narra- 
tive.  2.  In  numismatics,  &o. . that  which 

is  written  round  the  field  of  a medal,  the 
inscription  being  written  across. 

Le'ger  (Dut.  legger) ; anything  that 
lies  in  a place.  Thus  leger  ambassador  is 
a resident  one.  A leger  line  in  music  is  a 
line  added  to  the  staff  of  five  lines,  when 
more  are  wanted  to  designate  notes  either 
ascending  or  descending.  A leger-book  is 
now  usually'  called  a ledger  (q.v.). 

Leg'gers,  men  employed  in  conveying 
a barge  through  a canal  tunnel,  by  means 
of  pushing  with  their  legs  against  the 
side  walls. 

Leggiadro.  In  music,  an  Italian  term 
signifying  lively,  gaily,  &c. 

Legion  of  Honour.  An  order  institu- 
ted for  merit,  both  civil  and  military,  by 
Kapoleon,  when  first  consul  of  France. 

Le'gion.  In  Roman  antiquity,  a body 
of  infantry,  consisting  of  different  num- 
bers of  men  at  different  periods,  from  3000 
to  5000.  Each  legion  consisted  of  10 
cohorts,  each  cohort  of  3 maniples,  and 
each  maniple  of  2 centuries. 

Legisla'ture,  the  supreme  power  of  a 
state.  The  legislature  of  Great  Britain 
consists  of  the  Lords  and  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  the  Sovereign,  whose  sanction 
is  necessary  to  every  bill  before  it  be- 
comes a law. 

Leg'ume,  (Lat.  legumen , from  lego,  to 
gather)  ; seeds  not  reaped  but  gathered  by 
the  hand  : in  general  all  large  seeds.  The 
term  is  used  by  botanists  to  denote  a 
peculiar  solitary  kind  of  fructification, 
formed  by  two  oblong  valves,  without 
any  longitudinal  partition,  and  bearing 
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the  seeds  along  one  of  its  margins  only. 
It  is  the  pod  proper  to  the  pea  or  papilio- 
naceous tribe  of  plants,  thence  named 
leguminous,  and  constitutes  a natural  order 
called  Lcguminosas  (q.v.). 

Leg'cmine,  a principle  extracted  from 
dry  peas,  somewhat  like  starch,  but  dif- 
fering in  being  insoluble  in  boiling  water. 

LtoDMiNo'si.  Leguminous  plants.  See 
Legume. 

Lem'ma.  A -yu.fj.ci.  A proposition  pre- 
viously assumed. 2.  In  geometry,  a 

previous  proposition  demonstrated  for 
the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  the 
demonstration  of  some  other  proposition. 

Lem'ming.  In  zoology,  the  popular  name 
of  a genus  of  gnawers,  the  Georychus, 
Illiger.  The  Lemming,  properly  so  called 
(G.  lemmus,)  is  a northern  species  as 
large  as  a rat,  with  black  and  yellow  fur, 
celebrated  for  its  occasional  migrations 
in  innumerable  bodies.  At  these  periods 
they  are  said  to  march  in  a straight  line, 
regardless  of  rivers  and  mountains;  and 
while  no  obstacle  can  impede  their  course, 
they  devastate  the  country  through  which 
they  pass.  Their  usual  residence  appears 
to  be  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
Lemming  of  Hudson’s  Bay  (G.  Hudsonius 
or  Mus  Hiulsonius,  Gm.)  is  of  a light 
pearly  ash  colour,  without  tail  or  exter- 
nal ears,  of  the  size  of  a rat,  and  lives 
under  ground,  in  North  America. 

Lem'n  ian  Earth.  Sphragide.  A mi- 
neral found  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  in 
the  Egean  Sea.  Colour  reddish  yellow; 
fracture  fine,  earthy,  adheres  slightly  to 
the  tongue,  and  has  a soapy  feel.  Consti- 
tuents, 66  silica  ; 14'5  alumina;  3’5soda; 
6 oxide  of  iron ; 8 5 water,  with  slight 
portions  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Lem'on,  the  fruit  of  the  lemon- tree 
(Citrus  medica).  A native  of  Persia,  &c., 
but  now  cultivated  in  Europe.  Lemons 
are  brought  into  this  country  from  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Azores,  packed  in 
chests,  each  lemon  being  separately  rolled 
in  paper. 

Lemona'de,  water  to  which  a little 
lemon-juice  and  sugar  are  added.  It  is 
much  improved  by  being  charged  with 
carbonic  acid. 

Lem'ons,  Essential  Salt  op.  The  bin- 
oxalate  of  potash  is  frequently  sold  un- 
der this  name.  Its  use  is  to  remove  mould 
and  stains  from  linen. 

Le'muii.  In  zoology,  a genus  of  the  order 
Quadrumana.  The  L.  makis  are  active 
animals,  which  from  their  pointed  heads 
have  been  called  fox-nosed  monkeys.  Their 
food  is  fruit.  Their  species  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  only  met  with  in  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  where  they  replace  the 
monkeys,  none  of  which  it  is  said  are  to 
be  found  there. 

Lem'urhs.  In  antiquity,  restless  ghosts 
of  departed  persons,  who  returned  to  ter- 


rify and  torment  the  living ; the  same 
with  the  larva. 

Lens,  Lat.  lens,  a lentil.  A piece  of 
glass  or  other  transparent  substance,  hav- 
ing its  two  surfaces  so  formed  that  the 
rays  of  light,  in  passing  through  it,  have 
their  direction  changed,  and  made  to  con- 
verge or  diverge.  Lenses  receive  parti- 
cular denominations  according  to  their 
form.  Thus  A is  a plano-convex  lens,  one 


side  being  plane  and  the  other  convex ; 
B is  a convexo-convex  lens,  or  double  convex 
lens,  both  sides  being  convex ; C is  a 
plano-concave  lens,  one  side  being  plane 
and  the  other  concave,  and  D is  concavo- 
concave,  both  sides  being  concave.  'When 
one  side  is  concave  and  the  other  convex, 

as  E,  the  lens  is.  called  a meniscus. 2. 

In  anatomy,  an  important  part  of  the  eye. 
See  Eye. 

Lentic'olar,  shaped  like  a lens  : ap- 
plied in  botany,  conchology,  anatomy, 
&c.,  to  round  bodies,  having  the  opposite 
sides  convex  and  meeting  in  a sharp  edge . 

Len'tisk,  the  mastic-tree  ( Pistacia  len- 
tiscus),  common  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
Named  from  lentesco,  to  become  sticky,  in 
allusion  to  the  gumminess  of  its  juice. 

Len'to.  In  music,  an  Italian  word 
meaning  “ slow,”  and  used  to  denote  a 
movement  between  largo  and  grave. 

Leo,  the  Lion.  In  astronomy,  the  fifth 
sign  in  the  order  of  the  zodiac,  and  the 

second  of  the  summer  signs,  marked  Q, . 
The  chief  star  is  JRcgulus,  situated  on  the 
ecliptic,  and  sometimes  called  Cor  leonis, 
the  lion’s  heart.  In  the  tail  of  the  lion 
is  Denebola,  also  a star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. Leo  minor,  or  the  little  lion,  is 
said  to  owe  its  place  in  the  heavens  to 
the  fable  of  Hercules  killing  theNema?an 
lion.  The  constellation  is  composed  of 
the  stella  informes  of  the  ancients. 

Le'onine  Verse,  a sort  of  Latin  verse 
consisting  of  hexameters  and  pentame- 
ters, of  which  the  final  and  middle  syl- 
lables rhyme,  as — 

“Gloria/actomm,  temer  eonccditur  horum." 

Some  attribute  the  invention  to  Pope 
Leo  I.,  and  others  to  Leonius,  a poet  of 
the  12th  century. 

Leon'todon,  the  dandelion.  A genus 
of  perennial  plants.  Syngenesia — Poly, 
aqualis.  Name  from  \ituv,  the  lion,  and 
dbov<;,  a tooth,  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance. The  pissabed  (L.  taraxacum'!  and 
the  marsh  dandelion  (L.  Hindus)  are  Bri- 
tish species.  All  the  species  are  hardy. 
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Leop'ard.  In  zoology,  the  Fells  leopar- 
dus,  Lin.,  from  Africa.  Similar  to  the 
panther,  but  has  ten  rows  of  smaller 
spots.  It  is  also  smaller  than  the  pan- 
ther, but  larger  than  the  ounce. 

Lep'aditis,  the  goose-barnacle ; sub- 
genus of  Cirripedes,  the  species  of  which 
are  distinguished  by  a tendinous  and  con- 
tractile tube,  fixed  by  its  base  to  some 
solid  marine  substance,  supporting  a com- 
pressed shell,  consisting  of  valves  united 
to  each  other  by  membrane. 

Le'pas,  a genus  of  multivalve  marine 
shells,  inhabited  by  a triton,  known  po- 
pularly by  the  name  of  barnacles.  Name 
Atira? , a iimpet.  The  genus  is  subdivided 
into  balanites,  or  acorn-barnacles,  and 
Lcpadites  or  goose  barnacles.  Thirty-two 
species  are  described. 

Lepid'ium,  the  Dittander  or  Peppemcort : 
a genus  of  herbaceous  plants.  Tetrady- 
namia — Siliculosa.  Name  from  As ti;,  a 
scale,  in  allusion  to  its  supposed  usefulness 
in  cleansing  the  skin  from  scales  and  im- 
purities. Most  of  the  species  are  hardy. 

Lepid'oids,  a family  of  extinct  fishes 
found  in  the  oolitic  series,  remarkable  for 
their  large  rhomboidal  bony  scales,  which 
were  of  great  thickness,  and  covered  with 
enamel:  hence  the  name  from  As  tic,  a 
scale,  and  e/$o?,  like.  The  scales  appear  to 
have  been  fitted  together  like  roofing  tiles. 

Lepidof'tera,  from  Asm?,  a scaie,  and 
jrrs^ov , a wing ; scaly- winged  insects.  The 
tenth  order  of  insects  in  Cuvier’s  arrange- 
ment, comprising  butterflies,  moths,  and 
sphinxes.  The  scales  are  attached  so 
slightly  to  the  wings,  that  they  are  re- 
moved by  the  slightest  touch  of  the  finger, 
to  which  they  adhere  like  farinaceous 
dust.  Epithet  Lepidopterous. 

Lepis'ma,  a genus  of  apterous  insects  of 
the  order  Thysanoura,  Cuv.,  and  the  type 
of  the  family  Lepismeiue,  Latr.  Subgenera, 
Machilis,  Lat.,  and  lepisma,  Lin.  Several 
of  the  species  conceal  themselves  in  cracks 
and  in  the  framework  of  windows,  ward- 
robes, &c.  Name  from  aejt/?,  a scale, 
the  body  being  covered  with  small  shin- 
ing scales. 

LEp'aosv,from  Asir^,  scaly.  This  name 
has  been  given  to  several  diseases,  but  is 
now  restricted  to  a common  form  of  cu- 
taneous disease,  characterised  by  scaly 
patches,  generally  of  a circular  form. 

Leptocephali'die,  Leptocephalus  the 
type.  A family  of  fishes  remarkable  for 
the  smallness  of  the  head. 

Leftoceph'alus,  a genus  of  anguilliform 
fishes,  the  L.  morisii,  Gm.,  inhabits  the 
coast  of  France  and  England,  but  all  the 
other  known  species  inhabit  the  seas  of 
hot  climates,  and  are  all  thin  as  paper 
and  transparent  as  glass,  so  that  even  the 
skeleton  is  not  visible.  Name  from  Asttoj, 


slender,  and  xupctXo;,  head,  the  head  be- 
ing in  particular  remarkably  small. 

Le'pus,  the  hare.  1.  In  zoology , a genus 
of 3[ammalia  ; order  Ilodentia.  The  genus 

comprehends  the  hares  and  rabbits. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a constellation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

L’Ermite  (Oiseau),  a constellation 
formed  by  M.  Monnier  under  the  southern 
scale  of  the  celestial  balance. 

Le  rui  le  veot,  Fr.  the  sovereign  as- 
sents. The  form  of  royal  assent  to  the 
passing  of  bills  in  parliament,  pronounced 
by  the  clerk. 

Le'se-majesty.  Any  crime  committed 
against  the  sovereign  power  in  a state. 

Les'tris,  a genus  of  birds  separated  from 
the  gulls  of  Illiger,  and  named  from 
A ri<rr-/iz,  a robber,  because  they  pursue 
the  small  gulls  with  singular  ferocity  to 
rob  them  of  their  food.  See  Lards. 

Le'the,  A rfivi,  oblivion  ; a mythological 
name  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell.  Its 
waters,  according  to  the  fictions  of  the 
poets,  make  those  who  drink  it  entirely 
forget  whatever  is  past. 

Let'ter,  Lat.  litera.  1.  Amarlt  or  cha- 
racter written,  printed,  or  engraved ; 
used  as  the  representative  of  a sound  or 
articulation  of  the  human  organs  of 
speech.  Hence  a letter  is  the  first  ele-  . 
ment  of  written  language,  ns  a simple 
sound  is  the  first  element  of  spoken  lan- 
guage. Sounds  are  addressed  to  the  ear, 
letters  to  the  eye. 2.  A written  com- 

munication fro^n  one  person  to  another 
at  a distance:  the  medium  of  epistolary 
correspondence. 3.  A type,  or  collec- 

tively, types. 

Letter  of  Attorney,  a document  or 
writing,  whereby  a person  constitutes 
another  to  do  a lawful  act  in  his  stead,  as 
to  receive  debts,  &c. 

Letter  of  Credit,  a letter  written  by 
a merchant  or  banker  to  his  correspondent 
abroad,  requesting  him  to  credit  the 
bearer  to  a certain  specified  amount. 

Letter  of  Licence,  an  instrument  or 
writing  granted  by  a person’s  creditors, 
allowing  him  a certain  time  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  by  which  means  he  is 
enabled  to  prosecute  his  business  without 
legal  molestation. 

Letter  of  Marque,  an  extraordinary 
commission  granted  to  commanders  of 
merchant-ships,  or  so  commissioned,  is 
called  a lettci-  of  marque. 

Letter  Missive,  a letter  sent  out  of 
Chancery  in  a process  of  law  against  a peer. 

Letters-patent  (overt  or  open),  writings  ■ 
sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
and  so  called  because  they  are  open  with 
the  great  seal  affixed  to  them.  Letters- 
patent  are  granted  to  authorize  a man  to 
do  some  act  or  enjoy  some  right. 
Patent 
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Leu'cadendron,  the  silver- tree.  A ge- 
nus of  trees.  Vieccia — Pentandria.  Name 
from  ktvxo;,  white,  and  a tree, 

in  allusion  to  the  silvery  foliage  of  some 
species. 

LEuc'iETHiop,  from  As vzo;,  white,  and 
black.  An  albino,  or  avhite  man 
of  a black  race. 

Lec'ce,  from  Aeoeso?,  white  A disease 
characterised  by  white  patches  on  the 
skin,  on  which  the  hairs  turn  white  and 
silky.  It  is  peculiar  to  warm  climates,  as 
the  East  Indies. 

Leu'cite,  from  Aet ix.o;,  white.  A mine- 
ral of  a white  colour,  found  in  volcanic 
rocks.  It  is  a silicate  of  ammonia  and 
potash,  and  occurs  regularly  crystallised 
m granular  concretions,  and  in  roundish 
grains. 

Leuco'ma  (Lat.),  from  Xtuxo;,  white. 
A white  opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye ; 
often  synonymous  with  albugo. 

Leecope'tkians.  In  ecclesiastical  history, 
a sect  of  fanatics  who  sprung  up  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  spent  their  whole 
time  in  prayer. 

Letjcophlegma'sia  (Lat.),  from  Ae utco;  , 
white,  and  Q'Mypcoc,  phlegm.  A state  of 
the  body  in  which  there  is  a redundancy  of 
serum  in  the  blood,  symptomatic  of 
dropsy. 

Leu'thrite,  1 A mineral  of  a grayish 

Leut'trite.  j white  colour,  tinged  in 
places  with  an  ochreous  brown  ; thus 
named  from  its  being  found  at  Leuthra  or 
Leuttra  in  Saxony.  It  is  a recomposed 
rock. 

Levan'tine.  1.  An  epithet  for  things 

pertaining  to  the  Levant. 2.  The  name 

of  a particular  kind  of  silk  manufacture. 

Leva'tor,  Lat.,  from  levo,  to  lift  up.  A 
term  common  to  several  muscles,  the  of- 
fice of  which  is  to  elevate  the  parts  into 
which  they  are  inserted. 

Leva'ri  Fa'cias.  In  laio,  a -writ  directed 
to  the  sheriff,  to  levy  money  upon  the 
estate  of  a person  who  has  forfeited  his 
recognizance. 

Lev'ee  (Fr.),  from  lever,  to  raise.  1.  A 
bank,  especially  along  a river,  to  prevent 
inundation. 2.  A concourse  of  gentle- 

men, paying  their  respects  to  some  great 
personage  in  the  morning.  A similar 
visit  of  ladies,  or  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
called  a drawing-room. 

Lev'ee- en-masse,  a military  expression 
for  the  patriotic  rising  of  a whole  people 
to  oppose  an  enemy : called  in  Germany 
the  landsturm,  in  distinction  from  the 
i andwehr,  or  militia. 

Lev'el.  The  term  level  is  applied  pri- 
marily to  designate  a horizontal  plane  or 
line,  and  hence  a canal,  or  any  particular 
portion  of  one,  a tract  of  low  marshy  land 
or  morass,  a gallery  in  a coal-mine,  &c. 


are,  by  analogy,  termed  levels.  There  are 
also  various  instruments  called  levels,  for 
finding  a horizontal  line.  A.  spirit  level con- 

__ sists  essentially  of 

~ a glass  tube,  her- 

metically  sealed 
at  both  ends,  and 
nearly  full  of  some  liquid,  as  spirit  of  wine  : 
it  contains  a bubble  of  air,  which,  when 
the  tube  is  exactly  horizontal,  remains  at 
the  middle  of  the  tube, but,  under  allother 
circumstances,  is  found  at  the  higher  end. 
This  is  fitted  into  a stock,  adjusted  with 
great  care,  and  the  instrument  is  then 
complete  for  the  purposes  of  the  mechanic. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  the  surveyor  it  is 
affixed  to  a telescope,  with  micrometer 


screws  to  adjust  it,  and  the  whole  instru- 
ment, so  fitted  up,  is  termed  a level.  The 
Y level  is  the  oldest  instrument  of  this 
sort  ; Troughton’s  improved  is  the  same 
somewhat  improved ; and  Gravatt's  level, 
the  favourite  instrument  among  civil  en- 
gineers, has  some  advantages  over  the 
others.  The  plumb-level  is  used  by  ma- 


sons, Ac.,  and  shows  the  horizontal  line, 
by-  meansof  another  line  perpendicular  to 
that  described  by  a plummet.  The  prin- 
ciple is,  that,  as  all  bodies  gravitate 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the 
plumb-line  being  a truly  vertical  line,  any 
line  perpendicular  to  it  must  be  a truly 
horizontal  line.  These  lines  are,  in  fact, 
the  radii  of  a sphere. 

Lev'elljng,  the  finding  of  a line  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  at  oneor  more  stations,  to 
determine  the  height  or  depth  of  ons 
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place  with  respect  to  another ; usually 
performed  by  means  of  an  instrument 
called  a level,  with  levelling-staffs,  &c. 
The  line  parallel  with  the  horizon  is  called 
datum  tine,  and  is  generally  on  a level  with 
the  high-water  spring  tides,  low-water 
spring  tides,  or  some  other  fixed  mark. 

Level'lixq-stafp,  a graduated  rod  or 
staff,  advanced  alternately  with  the  spirit- 
level.  denoting  the  gradations  bisected  by 
the  latter,  the  rise  or  fall  between  any 
two  points. 

Lever.  In  mechanics,  a bar  of  metal, 
wood,  or  other  inflexible  substance,  turn- 
ing on  a fulcrum,  or  prop,  and  usually  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  simple  mechanical 
powers.  The  lever  is  of  three  kinds:  (1.) 

■When  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  weight 
and  the  power,  as  the  crowbar.  (2.)  When 
the  weight  is  between  the  power  and  the 
fulcrum,  as  nut-crackers.  (3.)  When  the 
power  is  between  the  weight  and  the  ful- 
crum. The  forearm  is  a lever  of  this  kind, 
as,  indeed,  are  all  the  limbs  of  animals. 

Leviga'tion,  from  Icevigo,  to  make 
smooth.  The  reduction  of  a hard  sub- 
stance, by  trituration,  to  an  impalpable 
powder. 

Le'vites.  In  scripture,  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
the  hereditary  priests  of  the  Jews. 

LEviTTcus,’the  third  book  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch : so  called  from  its  containing  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
priests,  Levites,  and  sacrifices.  These 
duties  and  ceremonies  constitute  what  is 
termed  the  Zevitical  laio. 

Lew'is,  a sort  of  shears  used  in  cropping 
woollen  cloth. 

Lex,  the  Latin  word  for  late.  Hence 
lex  mercatoria,  commercial  law ; lex  non 
scripta,  the  common  or  unwritten  law; 
lex  scripta,  the  written  law  ; lex  talionis, 
the  law  of  like  for  like ; lex  terra,  the  law 
of  the  land,  or  common  law,  as  distin- 
guished from  civil  law. 

Lexicol'ogy,  from 
As| ixov,  a lexicon,  and 
Xoyo%,  discourse.  The 
science  of  words,  their 
meaning  and  just  ap- 
plication. 

Lex'icon.  Aii-izov. 

A Dictionary.  A very 
useful  tool  when  well 
made. 

Ley,  Lat.  lixivium, 
the  liquor  in  which 
saline  and  soluble  par- 
ticles of  the  residues  of 
distillation  and  com- 
bustion are  dissolved. 

The  solution  made  by 
levigating  ashes  which 
gontain  alkali.  leyden  jar. 

Ley' den  Jar,  1 A glass  jar  or  phial, 

Lst'oen  Phial.  ) employed  in  electri- 


cal experiments.  It  is  coated  inside  and 
outside,  usually  with  tin-foil,  to  within 
one  third  of  the  top,  so  that  it  may  be 
readily  charged  and  discharged  by 
means  of  a metallic  rod,  which  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  interior  coating.  It 
is  the  invention  of  M.  Vankleigh  of 
Leyden. 

Li,  an  itinerary  measure  of  China,  equal 
to  1897  English  feet. 

Li'as,  a provincial  name,  adopted  by 
geologists,  to  designate  a bluish  coloured 
clayey  limestone,  which,  with  its  associ- 
ate beds,  forms  a group  of  the  secondary 
series.  When  the  lias  beds,  (says  Bake- 
well,)  are  fully  developed  with  their  as- 
sociate beds  of  clay,  they  form  a mass  of 
stratified  limestone  and  clay, several  hun- 
dred feet  in  thickness,  which  rests  upon 
the  red  marl. 

Liba'vius,  (liquor  of ;)  the  bichloride  of 
tin,  prepared  by  dissolving  that  metal  in 
aqua  regia,  with  the  aid  of  heat.  This 
preparation  is  used  in  calico-printing; 
but  the  proper  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius 
is  prepared  by  mixing  four  parts  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  with  one  part  of  tin, 
previously  amalgamated  with  just  so 
much  mercury  as  renders  it  pulverisable, 
and  distilling  with  a gentle  heat  when  a 
colourless  liquid  comes  over. 

Li'bel  (Lat.  libellus,  a little  book.)  A 
defamatory  writing,  libellus  famosus,  and, 
the  epithet  being  omitted,  libel  expresses 
the  same  thing.  Any  book,  pamphlet, 
writing,  or  picture,  containing  represen- 
tations, maliciously  made  or  published, 
tending  to  bring  a person  into  contempt, 
or  expose  him  to  public  hatred  and  deri- 
sion. It  is  immaterial,  with  respect  to 
the  essence  of  a libel,  whether  the  matter 
of  it  be  true  or  false,  since  the  provocation 
and  not  the  falsity  is  the  thing  to  be  pub- 
lished criminally.  But  in  a civil  action,  a 
libel  must  appear  to  be  false  as  well  as 

scandalous. 2.  In  civil  law,  a charge  in 

writing,  exhibited  in  court,  particularly 
in  a court  of  admiralty,  against  a ship  or 
goods  for  violation  of  laws  of  trade  or  of 
revenue. 

Libel'lula,  the  Dragon-fly.  A genus  of 
neuropterous  insects,  characterised  by 
their  light  and  graceful  figure,  beautiful 
and  variegated  colours,  large  wings  resem- 
bling lustrous  gauze,  and  the  velocity 
with  which  they  pursue  the  flies,  &c., 
which  constitute  their  food.  Cuvier  pla- 
ces them  among  the  subulicornes. 

Lib'eral  Arts.  Such  as  are  fit  for  gen- 
tlemen and  scholars.  The  liberal  arts  are 
distinguished  from  the  mechanical  arts ; 
the  first  being  more  especially  depending 
on  exertion  of  the  mind  ; the  latter  de- 
pending on  manual  dexterity.  Grammar, 
rhetoric,  painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, music,  &c.,  are  liberal  arts. 

Li'ber,  a Latin  word.  1.  The  innci 
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bark  of  a tree. 2.  A book,  originally 

made  of  bark. 3.  In  mythology , a sur- 

name of  Bacchus. 

Lib'eri,  Liber'ti.  In  law,  the  liberi 
were  freemen  born ; the  liberti  such  as 
were  made  free  by  manumission. 

Liberty,  Lat.  libertas,  freedom.  Na- 
tural liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  act- 
ing as  one  thinks  fit.  Civil  liberty  is  that 
which  exempts  a man  from  the  arbitrary 
will  of  others/  which  exemption  is  secured 
by  established  laws.  Hence  the  restraints 
of  law  are  necessary  to  civil  liberty.  Po- 
litical liberty  designates  the  liberty  of  a 
nation,  as  civil  liberty  does  that  of  an  in- 
dividual, and  is  secured  by  the  laws  of 
nations.  Religious  liberty  is  the  freedom 
of  adopting  and  enjoying  opinions  on  re- 
ligious subjects  without  external  control. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  consists  in  the  free 
power  of  publishing  what  one  pleases, 
subject,  however,  to  punishment  for  pub- 
lishing what  is  mischievous  to  the  public 
morals,  or  injurious  to  individuals.  The 
cap  of  liberty  is  used  in  England  as  a sym- 
bol of  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the 
nation.  It  is  blue  with  a white  border, 
and  is  sometimes  borne  by  Britannia  on 
the  point  of  a spear. 

Li'bertines.  In  ecclesiastical  history, 
the  early  anabaptists  in  England,  in  the 
16th  century. 

Li'bra  (Lat.),  the  balance.  In  astro- 
nomy, the  seventh  sign  of  the  zodiac  ; 
thus  named  because  when  the  sun  is  in 
this  sign,  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  the 

days  and  nights  are  equal.  Symbol 

2.  The  Roman  pound,  equal  to  5040 

troy  grains ; also  a Roman  gold  coin, 
equal  to  20  denarii. 

Libra'tion,  from  libra,  a balance;  a 
state  of  equipoise.  The  libration  of  the 
earth  is  that  motion  whereby  the  earth  is 
so  retained  within  its  orbit  as  that  its 
axis  continues  constantly  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  world.  The  libration  of  the 
moon  is  an  apparent  irregular  libratory 
motion  of  that  body  about  its  own  axis, 
whereby  we  see  a little  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  lunar  disc ; or,  rather,  it  is  in 
consequence  of  our  seeing  a little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  disc  that  the  moon 
appears  to  have  such  a motion. 

Li'cense,  1 Er.  from  Lat.  licentia ; per- 

Li'cence.  i mission.  A license  may  be 
verbal  or  written ; when  written,  the  pa- 
per containing  the  authority  is  called  a 
license.  A license  cannot  be  transferred. 

Licen'tiate,  from  licentia,  a license. 
One  who  has  a license  to  practise  any  art 
or  faculty. 

Lich'en,  a roughness  of  the  skin. 

1.  In  pathology,  the  lichen,  a disease 
characterised  by  an  extensive  eruption 
of  papulae  affecting  adults,  connected  with 
internal  disorder,  usually  terminating  in 


scurf.  It  is  not  contagious. 2.  In  bo- 

tany, an  extensive  genus  of  cryptogamic 
plants ; order  algce.  The  name  was  applied 
by  the  Romans  to  a plant,  supposed  by 
them  to  cure  the  lichen  or  tetter.  The 
Iceland  moss  or  liverwort,  the  tree  liver- 
wort, the  tree  lung-wort,  oak-lungs,  or 
hazel  croteles,  the  cup-moss  and  canary, 
or  herb  archil,  are  species.  This  last  yields 
archil  and  litmus. 

Licks,  the  name  of  sandy  tracts  in  North 
America,  on  which  common  salt  efflores- 
ces, which  is  licked  by  graminivorous 
animals. 

Lic'tobs,  officers  among  the  Romans, 
wTho  carried  the  fasces  before  the  chief 
magistrates  when  they  appeared  in  public. 
The  lictors  were  also  the  public  execu- 
tioners in  beheading,  scourging,  &c. 

Lie'ge,  Lat.  legius.  1.  In  laic,  a vassal 
bound  by  feudal  tenure.  By  liege  homage 
a vassal  was  bound  to  serve  his  lord 
against  all,  not  excepting  his  sovereign. 

2.  The  word  has  been  falsely  used  in 

the  sense  of  superior,  probably  by  trans- 
ferring the  word  from  the  vassal  to  the 
lord,  the  lord  of  liege  men  being  thereby 
termed  liege  lord. 

Li'en,  Er.  lien,  bond.  In  law,  the  right 
of  a creditor  to  retain  the  property  of  a 
debtor  until  the  debt  be  paid. 

Li'entery,  from  At m;,  soft,  and  ivn^ev, 
the  intestine ; diarrhoea. 

Lieuten'ant,  Fr.  from  lieu,  place,  and 
tenant.  An  officer  who  supplies  the  place 
of  a superior  in  his  absence.  Officers  of  this 
kind  are  civil,  as  the  lord-lieutenant  of  a 
county,  and  military,  as  a lieutenant- 

colonel. 2.  In  the  navy  and  army,  the 

officer  next  in  rank  to  the  captain. 

Life,  a term  used  to  denote  (1.)  The 
aggregate  phenomena  resulting  from  the 
activities  of  an  organised  body.  (2.)  The 
cause  of  these  activities  ; the  vital  prin- 
ciple or  unknown  cause  of  life.  Many 
theories  of  life  have  been  advanced  by 
physiologists,  but  none  of  a satisfactory 
nature. 

Life  Annuities,  are  such  periodical 
payments  as  depend  on  the  continuance 
of  some  particular  life  or  lives.  See  An- 
nuity. 

Life-boat,  a boat  constructed  expressly 
to  save  shipwrecked  persons.  There  are 
various  contrivances  of  this  kind,  usually 
of  the  form  of  a boat,  rendered  highly 
buoyant  by  means  of  cork- wood,  air-tight 
tubes,  &c. 

Life-buoy,  a buoy,  with  a mast,  to  ren- 
der it  conspicuous,  thrown  into  the  sea 
upon  a man’s  falling  overboard. 

Life-estates,  are  such  as  are  not  in  in- 
heritance, but  continue  only  during  the 
lives  of  the  possessors. 

Life-line.  Iu  a ship, any  rope  stretched 
along  for  the  safety  of  the  men  in  bad 
weather. 
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Life-preserver.  Scheffer’s  life-pre- 
server is  a hollow  cylindrical  ring  formed 
without  a seam,  and  perfectly  air-tight. 
It  is  distended  with  air,  and  is  therefore 
well  adapted  to  the  place  which  it  occu- 
pies, being  placed  under  the  arms. 

Life-rent.  In  Scottish  law,  the  right 
of  enjoyment  of  an  heritage  or  sum  of 
money  for  life. 

Lifts.  In  a ship,  certain  ropes  at  the 
yard-arms,  used  to  make  the  yards  hang 
higher  or  lower  as  wanted. 

Lift-wall,  the  cross-wall  of  a lock 
chamber. 

Lig'ament.  In  anatomy,  a strong  elastic 
and  compact  substance,  serving  to  join 
two  moveable  bones  together : hence  the 
term  Ugamentum,  front  ligo,  to  bind.  The 
ligaments  are  harder  than  membrane,  and 
softer  than  cartilage. 

Lig'ature,  a thread,  ligature,  from  ligo, 
to  bind ; anything  which  binds.  In  tnusic, 
a line  connecting  notes.  In  printing,  a 
double  character  or  type  consisting  of  two 
letters,  as  fi,  ft,  &c. 

Light,  Sax.  leoht,  that  which  renders 
bodies  perceptible  to  our  sense  of  seeing. 
Some  regard  light  as  a substance,  or  fluid 
per  se;  others  consider  it  merely  as  a 
principle,  and  attribute  it  to  a sort  of 
undulation  or  vibration,  propagated  from 
the  luminous  body  through  a subtle  ethe- 
real medium.  The  great  source  of  light 
is  the  sun,  from  which  it  radiates  with  a 
velocity  of  164,000  miles  in  a second  of 

time. 2.  In  painting,  those  parts  of  a 

piece  which  are  illuminated,  or  that  lie 
open  to  the  luminary  by  which  the  picture 
is  supposed  to  be  enlightened,  and  which 
for  this  reason  are  painted  in  bright  co- 
lours, are  termed  lights.  In  this  sense  the 
term  is  opposed  to  shadow. 

Light'er,  a large  and  flat-bottomed 
boat,  used  in  loading  and  unloading  ships. 
A covered  or  close  lighter  is  one  furnished 
with  a deck.  A ballast  lighter  is  a vessel 
fitted  up  to  heave  ballast  from  the  bottom 
of  a river  or  harbour,  and  carry  it  to  and 
from  ships. 

Light-house,  a certain  erection,  usually 
in  the  form  of  a tower,  built  upon  or  ad- 
jacent to  dangerous  rocks,  for  the  purpose 
of  warning  ships  of  their  situation  ; or 
along  the  sea-coast  as  landmarks,  lights 
of  various  descriptions  being  introduced 
upon  the  top  at  night.  There  are  also 
floating  lights,  or  lights  placed  on  hoard 
vessels  moored  in  certain  situations,  and 
intended  for  the  same  purposes  as  those 
on  shore.  Harbour  lights  are  such  as  are 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  arms 
forming  the  entrance  to  a harbour,  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  vessels  in  and  out 
during  the  night,  &c. 

Li'ghtness,  Teut.  leicht.  In  the  fine 
arts,  a quality  indicating  freedom  from 
weight  or  clumsiness. 


Light'nino,  a sudden  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity from  a cloud  to  the  earth,  or  vici 
versa,  or  from  one  cloud  to  another,  pro- 
ducing a vivid  flash  of  light,  and  fre- 
quently the  report  called  thunder. 

Light'room.  In  a ship  of  war,  a small 
apartment  having  double  glass  windows 
towards  the  magazine,  and  containing 
lights  by  which  the  gunner  fills  car- 
tridges, &o. 

LiGNiFicA'TioN,from  lignum,  wood,  and 
facio,  to  make.  The  process  of  being  con- 
verted into  wood. 

Lig'nin,  the  name  given  by  chemists  to 
the  fibrous  portion  of  wood  freed  by  diges- 
tion in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  hydrochloric 
acid,  alkaline  ley,  and  chlorine,  from 
everything  which  these  reagents  are  capa- 
ble of  taking  up.  Lignin  constitutes  the 
skeleton  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  trees. 
Dressed  flax  is  nearly  pure  lignin.  Con- 
stituents, carbon  50,  oxygen  44’45,  hydro- 
gen 5'55. 

Lig'nite,  from  lignum,  wood ; wood- 
coal.  One  of  the  most  recent  geological 
formations,  being  the  carbonised  remains 
of  forest  trees,  &c.  The  lignites  mostly 
burn  with  flame,  but  they  neither  cake 
nor  smell  like  coal. 

Lig'num-vi'tje,  wood  of  life.  The  guai- 
acum  or  pockwood  (see Thuya).  The  com- 
mon lignum- vitse  tree  is  a native  of  the 
warm  latitudes  of  America.  It  is  a large 
tree,  and  the  wood  is  hard,  ponderous, 
very  resinous,  of  a blackish-yellow  colour 
in  the  middle,  and  of  a hot  aromatic  taste. 

Lig'ula,  a strap.  The  name  given  by 
Bloch  to  a genus  of  Entozoa.  Order  P«- 
renchymata:  family  Cestoidece.  The  body 
resembles  a long  ribbon,  and  no  external 
organ  whatever  is  perceptible.  The  spe- 
cies inhabit  certain  birds  and  fresh  water 
fishes,  enveloping  and  constricting  the  in- 
testines to  such  a degree,  as  to  cause 
death. 

Lig'urite,  a mineral  of  an  apple  green 
colour  which  occurs  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms.  It  ranks  as  a gem.  It  takes  its 
name  from  Liguria  in  Italy. 

Ligus'trum,  the  privet.  A genus  of 
permanent  plants.  Diandric — Monogynia. 
Name  from  ligo,  to  bind,  on  account  of 
its  use  in  making  bands.  There  are  two 
species,,  Europe  and  China. 

Lilia'ce.e,  a natural  order  of  plants 
consisting  of  such  as  have  liliaceous  co- 
rolla;. 

Lilia'ceous,  Lat.  liliaceus,  from  liliuni, 
a lily,  ltesembling  the  lily  ; an  epithet 
for  plants  of  the  lily  tribe. 

Li'lium,  the  lily.  A genus  of  peren- 
nial plants.  Hexandria — Monogynia.  There 
are  21  species,  mostly  hardy. 

Lily  En'ciunite.  The  cncritiites  moni- 
liformis, so  called  because  the  arms  when 
folded  resemble  the  head  of  a lily.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fossil 
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crinnoidea.  Its  position  is  the  muschel- 
kalk  of  the  new  red  sand-stone  group. 

Limaci'n  a,  a genus  of  mollusca  sepa- 
rated from  the  Clio,  Lin.,  by  Cuvier.  The 
animal  uses  its  shell  as  a boat,  and  its 
wings  as  oars  whenever  it  wishes  to  na- 
vigate the  surface  of  the  deep  arctic  seas 

Limax,  the  slug.  A genus  of  terrestrial 
pulmonea,  having  no  apparent  shell. 
This  genus  in  the  system  of  Linnteus  com- 
prises the  Limax,  Avion,  Lima,  Vaginu- 
lus,  Testacella,  andParmacella  of  Cuvier. 
Name  limax,  a snail,  so  called  from  its 
sliminess. 

Limb,  Lat.  limbus.  An  edge  or  border, 

as  the  sun’s  limb. 2.  The  graduated 

edge  of  a quadrant,  astrolabe,  &c. 3. 

The  upper  spreading  part  of  a monopeta- 

lous  corolla. 4.  An  extremity  of  the 

body,  as  an  arm  or  leg. 

Lim'bat,  a cooling  periodical  wind  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  blows  from 
the  north-west  from  8 o’clock  a.m.  till 
noon. 

Lim'bers.  Limber  holes  are  square  holes 
cut  through  the  lower  part  of  a ship’s 
tloor  timbers,  very  near  the  keel,  form- 
ing a channel  for  water,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  pump-well  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  floor.  Limber  boards, 
short  pieces  of  plank  which  form  a part 
of  the  lining  of  a ship’s  floor  close  to  the 
keelson  and  immediately  above  the  tim- 
bers, for  the  convenience  of  keeping  a 
clear  passage  to  the  well.  Limiter  rope,  a 
long  rope  frequently  retained  in  the  lim 
her  holes  of  a ship,  in  order  to  clear  them 
by  pulling  the  rope  backwards  and  for- 
wards. Limber  carriage,  a sort  of  ad- 
vanced train  joined  to  the  carriage  of  a 
cannon  while  on  march,  having  boxes  for 
ammunition. 

Lim'bo,  Lat.  limbus,  a hem  or  edge.  The 
purgatory  of  the  Homanists,  supposed  to 
lie  on  the  edge  or  neighbourhood  of  hell. 

Limbus,  that  portion  of  petals  of  flowers 
which  is  supported  by  the  unguis. 

Lime.  1.  In  mineralogy,  the  oxide  of 
calcium,  one  of  the  primitive  earths, 
much  used  in  building  and  for  other  pur  • 
poses,  being  the  most  essential  ingre- 
dient in  all  cements.  It  is  never  found 
native  or  in  a state  of  purity,  but  is  al- 
ways combined  with  acids,  particularly 
in  the  state  of  carbonate,  as  marble,  lime- 
stone, and  chalk,  from  which  it  may  be 
obtained  nearly  pure  by  simple  calcina- 
tion. When  any  carbonate  of  lime  is 
properly  calcined,  the  result  is  quick  lime 
and  this  slacked  with  water  forms  hydrate 
of  lime  or  slack  lime.  Lime  is  also  found 
combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
gypsum  and  anhydrite , and  with  the  fluo- 
rine forming  Derbyshire  spar.  It  likewise 
combines  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  forms 

bones  and  shells. 2.  In  botany,  a fruit 

like  a small  lemon,  that  of  the  Citrus  li- 


metta,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  in  other  warm 
climates. 

Lime'stone.  Calcareous  stone.  A genus 
of  mineral,  comprehending,  according  to 
Jameson , four  species : — 1 ).  Ithomb-spar ; 
(2).  Dolomite  ; (3).  Arragonite;  (4).  Lime- 
stone. The  same  mineralogist  divides 
this  last  into  12  sub-species: — (1).  Fo 
liated  limestone,  comprehending  calcare- 
ous spar  and  marbles  ; 12).  Compact  lime- 
stone, comprehending  the  common  com- 
pact limestone  (usually  burned  to  produce 
lime),  blue  Vesuvian  limestone  and  roe- 
stone; (3).  Chalk;  (4).  Agaric  mineral  or 
rockmilk ; (5).  Fibrous  limestone,  com- 
prehending satin-spar  and  calc-spar; 
(6).  Calc-tuff;  (7).  Pea-stone;  ($).  Slate- 
spar  , (9).  Aphrite  ; (10).  Lucullite,  com- 
prehending the  jVero  antico  of  the  Italians, 
slinkstone  or  swinstone,  and  madreporite ; 
(11).  Marl;  (12).  Bituminous  marl-slate. 

Lime-tree,  the  Tilia  europcea,  called 
also  the  linden-tree.  See  Tilia.  The  lime- 
tree  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  Citrus  ame- 
ricana. 

Lime'-water,  an  aqueous  solution  of 
lime.  Lime  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  less  so  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water. 

Lim'it,  from  Itnies,  border.  In  mathe- 
matics, a determinate  quantity,  to  which 
a variable  one  continually  approaches. 
Thus  a circle  is  the  limit  of  all  its  in- 
scribed and  circumscribed  polygons. 

Limn-s'us,  a genus  of  Molluscs,  inhabit- 
ing stagnant  water  in  great  numbers; 
placed  by  Cuvier,  order  Pulmonea,  and 
class  Gastropoda ; and  by  Lamarck  in  the 
family  Limnacea.  The  shell  is  a turreted 
univalve,  with  an  oblong  spire,  and  of  a 
light  amber  colour.  It  abounds  as  a fossil 
in  calcareous  strata. 

Limo'sa,  the  god  wit.  A genus  of  birds. 
Order  Grallatoriee,  family  Longirostres. 
Their  form  is  more  slender,  and  their  legs 
are  longer,  than  those  of  the  snipes ; they 
frequent  salt-marshes  and  the  sea-shore. 

Limo'sis,  a genus  of  diseases  character- 
ised by  depraved,  excessive,  or  defective 
appetite. 

Lim'ulcs,  the  Molucca  crab.  A genus 
of  Crustaceans.  Order  Pcccilopoda,  family 
Xyphosura.  The  limuli  are  sometimes 
found  two  feet  in  length ; they  inhabit  the 
seas  of  hot  climates,  and  most  frequently 
their  shores.  The  L.  cyclops  is  found  in 
France,  and  is  commonly  called  casse- 
role, from  its  shape.  It  is  the  king-crab  or 
horse-shoe  of  our  fishermen. 

Lina'ria.  1.  In  botany,  the  toad-flax, 
from  linum,  flax,  so  named  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  leaves  to  fhose  of  flax. 

2.  In  ornithology,  a sub-genus  of  the 

sparrow-tribe  of  birds,  comprehending  the 
linnets  and  canary-bird. 

I Linch-pin,  the  small  pin  which  is  put 
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»r  the  end  of  the  axle-tree  of  carts,  &c.  to 
►.on tine  the  wheels  on  them.  Linch  is  the 
Sax.  lynis,  an  axle-tree. 

Lin'den-tree,  the  European  lime-tree, 
Cilia  European. 

Line,  I, at.  linca.  1.  In  geometry,  a 
quantity  extended  in  length  without 
n-eadth  or  thickness,  and  is  either  curved 

.r  straight. 2.  A measure  of  length, 

he  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 3.  In  for- 

ification,  whatever  is  drawn  upon  the 

ground  of  the  field,  as  a trench. 4.  In 

geography,  another  name  for  the  equator. 

5.  In  military  affairs,  regular  troops, 

in  contradistinction  to  militia,  volunteers, 

yeomanry,  &c. 6.  A ship  of  ihe  line  is 

any  vessel  of  war  large  enough  to  be 

drawn  up  in  the  line  of  battle. 7.  Line 

of  battle,  the  disposition  of  an  army  in 

battle. 8.  In  geology,  &c.,  strata  almost 

always  form  some  angle  with  the  horizon, 
declining  at  one  point,  and  rising  towards 
the  opposite  point:  aline  drawn  through 
these  points  is  called  the  line  of  dip.  and 
their  longitudinal  direction  is  called  their 

line  of  bearing. 9.  In  ships,  a general 

name  for  small  ropes.  The  concluding 
line  is  a small  rope,  which  is  hitched  to 
the  middle  of  every  step  of  a stern  ladder. 
The  knave-line  is  a rope  fastened  to  the 
cross-trees,  under  the  main-foretop, 
brought  down  to  the  ship’s  side,  and  then 
hauled  up  taut  to  the  rails.  The  naval- 
line  is  a rope  depending  from  the  heads  of 
the  main  and  fore  masts,  and  fastened  to 
the  middle  of  the  truss.  The  spilling -lines 
are  ropes  occasionally  fixed  to  the  square- 
sails,  for  convenience  in  reefing  and  furl- 
ing them.  A white  line  is  one  which  has 
not  been  tarred.  A mar -line  is  composed 
of  two  strands  very  little  twisted.  There 
are  also  deep-sea-lines  and  hand-lines, 
marked  at  different  distances,  for  taking 
soundings.  There  are  also  hauHng-lines, 
fishing-lines,  and  life-  lines,  extended  in 
situations  for  persons  to  lay  hold  of,  to 

prevent  their  falling. 10.  The  term 

line  is  also  used  figuratively,  as  a line  of 
ancestors,  a line  of  business.  Printers  and 
poets  make  lines,  and  receive  lines  by  the 
post. 

Ein'ear,  Eat.  linearis,  strap-shaped.  1. 
In  botany,  &c.  narrow  and  of  equal 
breadth  throughout  the  length,  as  a linear 

leaf. 2.  In  conchology,  &c.  for  lineate 

(q-  v.). 

Lin'kar  Equations,  in  the  integral  cal- 
culus, are  those  in  which  the  unknown 
quantity  is  only  of  the  first  degree. 

Linear  Perspective  is  that  w'hich  re- 
gards only  the  positions,  magnitudes,  and 
forms  of  objects. 

Lin'eate,  Lat.  lineatus,  streaked. 

Liven,  from  linum,  flax.  A species  of 
cloth  made  of  thread,  flax,  or  hemp.  Fos- 
til-linen,  an  old  name  for  amianthus. 

Jjivjb  ;or  Growth).  Those  concentric 


lines  or  markings  in  a shell,  trunk  of  a 
tree,  &c.,  which  mark  the  growth  of  the 
individual,  are  thus  named. 

Lino.  I.  In  ichthyology,  the  Gadus 
molva,  Lin.,  the  Lota  molva,  Yarr.,  a fish 
which  is  common  on  the  English,  Irish, 
and  Scottish  coasts,  and,  like  the  cod  and 
hake,  forms  a considerable  article  of  com- 
merce.  2.  In  botany,  a species  of  bent- 

grass. 

Lin'gua  Fran'ca,  the  mixed  dialect.  A 
species  of  corrupt  Italian,  spoken  chiefly 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Lin'gual,  from  lingua,  the  tongue. 
Appertaining  to  the  tongue,  as  the  lingual 
arteries,  veins,  muscles,  &c. 

Lin'qoiform,  from  lingua,  the  tongue, 
and  forma,  form,  tongue-shaped. 

Lin'gulate,  Lat.  lingulatus,  tongue- 
shaped, from  lingua,  the  tongue. 

Lin'iment,  from  l in,  to  anoint.  A 
medicament  of  a mediate  consistence  be- 
tween an  ointment  and  an  oil,  used  to 
rub  upon  diseased  parts. 

Li'ning.  In  architecture , any  covering 
of  an  interior  surface. 

Link,  a certain  portion  of  a chain  ; e.g. 
Gunter’s  chain  consists  of  100  links,  each 
measuring  72'92  inches. 

Lin'net,  a small  singing-bird  of  the 
finch  tribe,  the  Fringilla  linota,  Lin.  Ac- 
cording to  Cuvier’s  arrangement,  the 
linnets,  including  the  canary-bird,  make 
the  sub-genus  Linaria. 

Lin'seed,  lint-seed.  The  seed  of  the 
common  flax,  Linum  usilatissimum.  It 
yields  linseed-oil  by  expression.  The  cake 
which  remains  after  expression  of  the 
oil  is  called  oil-cake.  The  seeds  are  also 
ground  into  linseed-mecd.  Much  used  in 
medicine 

Lin'sey-wool'sey,  cloth  made  of  lint 
and  wool ; the  warp  being  lint,  and  the 
weft  wool. 

Lin'stock.  Lint-stock.  A staff  of  wood, 
with  a fork  at  one  end,  to  hold  a lighted 
match.  Used  by  gunners  in  firing  cannon. 

Lint.  1.  In  botany,  another  name  for 
flax  ; but  sometimes  applied  especially  to 

dressed  flax. 2.  In  surgery,  linen 

scraped  into  a soft  woolly  substance,  fit 
for  applying  to  wounds. 

Lin'tel,  the  horizontal  or  head-piece 
which  covers  the  opening  of  a door  or 
window : the  part  of  the  frame  which 
lies  on  the  side  pieces.  The  term  is 
Spanish  lintel  for  dentel. 

Li'num.  The  Flax.  A genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants.  Pentandria — Pentagynia. 
Name,  Aivov,  anciently  applied  generally 
to  all  stuffs  fit  to  be  woven.  The  L.  usi- 
tatissimum  is  the  species  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  this  country ; but  there  are 
other  indigenous  species,  among  which  is 
the  purging  flax,  or  mill-mountain  (X. 
catharticum.)  See  Flax. 

LinyThia.  The  name  given  by  La- 
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treille  to  a sub-genus  of  Araehnidcs,  cha- 
racterised by  the  disposition  of  their  eyes  ; 
four  in  the  middle  form  a trapezium. 
See  Aranea. 

Li'on.  The  Felis  leo,  Lin.  Reckoned 
the  strongest  and  most  courageous  of  all 
the  beasts  of  prey.  The  lion  is  now  con- 
fined to  Africa,  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Asia. 

Lion  op  England.  A lion  passant  re- 
gardant, being  the  bearing  of  England, 
is  frequently  so  termed  in  heraldry. 

Lion-ant.  In  entomology,  the  Formica 
l co,  or  Myrmeleon. 

Li'oncel.  In  heraldry,  a small  lion ; 
the  name  by  which  lions  are  emblazoned 
when  there  are  several  to  one  escutcheon. 

Lip,  the  border  or  edge  of  the  mouth  of 
anything,  as  a shell. 

Lip'oqram,  from  to  leave,  and 

yexu-uot,  a letter.  A writing’  (poem,  &c.) 
in  which  some  particular  letter  is  entirely 
omitted. 

Liqua'tion,  from  liquo,  to  melt;  the 

process  of  melting. 2.  The  process  of 

weating  out,  by  a regular  heat,  an  easily 
fusible  metal  from  the  interstices  of  a 
metal  of  difficult  fusion,  with  which  it 
had  been  previously  melted. 

LiquefaC'tion,  from  liquidus,  liquid, 
and  facio,  to  make.  Conversion  of  a solid 
into  a liquid.  The  word  is  sometimes 
synonymous  with  fusion,  sometimes  with 
deliquescence,  and  frequently  with  solution. 
The  first  is  the  common  signification. 

Liqueur,  the  French  name  for  any 
liquor.  Applied  most  commonly  to  me- 
dicated and  aromatised  liquors. 

Liq'uid,  a non-elastic  fluid,  as  water. 

See  Fluid. 2.  In  grammar,  a letter 

which  has  a smooth  flowing  sound,  or 
which  flows  smoothly  after  a mute,  as  l 
ip.  hla.  and  r in  bra. 

Li'quidam'bar,  the  liquid-amber,  or 
sioeet-gum.  A genus  of  trees.  Monoecia 
—Polyandria.  Name  from  liquidum,  fluid, 
and  ambar,  a fragrant  substance,  alluding 
to  the  liquid  gum  which  distils  from  the 
X.  siyraciflua,  by  wounding  the  bark. 
This  tree  grows  in  the  warm  parts  of 
North  America;  but  the  X.  imberbe  is  a 
native  of  the  Levant. 

Liquid-amber.  1.  The  juice  of  the  X. 
styracifiua,  an  American  tree.  It  is  trans- 
parent, of  an  amber  colour,  an  agreeable 
and  powerful  smell,  and  an  aromatic 
taste.  It  contains  benzoic  acid,  which 
effloresces  when  the  liquid  amber  hardens 
by  keeping. 2.  In  botany.  See  Liquid- 

AMBAR. 

Liq'uorice  (Ital.  liquirizia.)  1.  Roots 
of  the  Glycirrhiza  glabra,  a perennial 
plant,  common  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

2.  A name  common  to  all  the  plants 

of  the  genus  Glycirrhiza,  (q.v.) 

Liq'uorice  Juice, popularly  black-sugar. 
The  ingpissa  ted  juice  of  the  liquorice-root. 


Li'quor  Sil'iccm.  The  liquor  of  flints. 
A solution  of  silica  in  alkaline  lixivia. 

Liriouen'dron.  Th e Tulip-tree.  A genus 
of  coadunate  plants.  Polyandria — Poly- 
gynia.  The  species, North  America.  Name 
from  >.u»ioy,  a lily,  and  btvbeor,  a tree. 
The  tree  often  attains  a great  height. 

List  (Sax.  list.),  a border,  as  the  selvage 
of  cloth,  the  line  inclosing  a field  of  com- 
bat.  2.  A catalogue  of  names,  articles, 

Ac.  The  civil  list  comprehends  the  names 
of  the  civil  officers  of  government,  as 
judges,  ambassadors,  secretaries,  &c. 
Hence  the  term  civil  list  is  used  for  the 
appropriations  of  public  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  civil  officers. 

List,  Lis'tel.  In  architecture,  a little 
square  moulding,  serving  to  crown  or  ac- 
company a larger  one;  also  termed  a 
fillet. 

Listing.  In  joinery,  the  cutting  the 
sapwood  out  from  both  edges  of  a board. 

Lit'any,  Xirotvux,  supplication.  A form 
of  supplicatory  prayer  in  the  church 
rituals. 

Litera'ti.  Among  the  ancients,  indi- 
viduals branded  with  certain  letters  by 

way  of  ignominy. 2.  In  modem  usage, 

men  of  learning. 

Litera'tes.  In  church  matters,  indi- 
viduals admitted  to  ordination  by  the 
bishop  without  having  taken  a university 
degree. 

Lit'erature  (Lat.  litcralura,  from  litera, 
a letter) ; the  whole  amount  of  written 
knowledge  of  some  specified  period  or 
country,  or  of  some  particular  science. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  literature  of  the 
middle  ages,  of  British  literature,  of  me- 
dical literature,  &c. 

Lith'agogue,  from  XiOc;,  a stone,  and 
ceyoj,  to  drive  away.  Having  the  power 
to  expel  calculi  from  the  kidneys  or  blad- 
der, formerly  applied  to  many  medicines. 

Lith'anthrax,  pit-coal,  in  distinction 
from  ryianthrax  or  wood-coal,  as  bovey- 
coal. 

Lith'arge,  an  oxide  of  lead  in  an  im- 
perfect state  of  vitrification,  named  from 
?.idos,  stone,  and  a.^yuec;,  silver;  be- 
cause when  silver  is  refined  by  cupel\«- 
tion  with  lead,  this  latter  metal  is  scori- 
fied, and  causes  the  scorifieation  of  the 
other  imperfect  metals  alloyed  with  the 
silver.  Litharge  is  more  or  less  white  or 
red,  according  to  the  metals  with  which 
the  silver  is  alloyed  : the  white  is  called 
litharge  of  silver,  the  red,  litharge  of  gold. 

Lith'ia,  from  XiBo;,  stone.  An  alkali 
discovered  in  1818  by  Arfwcdson  in  the 
mineral  called  petalitc.  Like  soda  and 
potash  it  is  a metallic  oxide : base,  lithium. 

Lithi'asis,  from  XiSo;,  a stone.  A dis- 
ease of  the  eyelids  in  which  their  mar- 
gins are  beset  with  small  hard  tumour*. 
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2.  In  pathology,  the  formation  of  stone 

or  gravel. 

Lith'ic  Acid.  A peculiar  acid,  which 
constitutes  great  part  of  all  human  cal- 
culi, and  is  likewise  present  in  urine, 
whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  uric 
acid, 

Li*hochromat'ics,  from  Xi9o;,  stone, 
and  colour.  The  art  of  painting 

in  oil  upon  stone,  and  taking  impressions 
on  canvas:  the  invention  of  a French 
artist. 

Lithoden'dron  from  Xi9o;,  stone,  and 
Stvdgov,  a tree.  Coral,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  petrified  wood. 

Lithoder'mis.  The  name  given  by  Cu- 
vier to  a genus  of  zoophytes,  from  A/floy, 
stone,  and  Siepta,  the  skin  j because  the 
surface  has  the  appearance  of  being  co- 
vered with  a layer  of  stony  granules, 
which  form  an  extremely  indurated  crust. 
Class  Echinodermata  : order  Apoda. 

Lithod'omus,  a cylindrical  marine  equi- 
valve  shell  fixed  by  byssus  to  rocks, 
which  it  ultimately  penetrates,  and  re- 
mains always  after  in  the  cavity ; hence 
the  name  from  XiQoq,  stone,  and  Scopus, 
a house.  The  lithodomi  are  littoral  mol- 
luscs found  to  depths  of  ten  fathoms. 

JjirHOG'LiPHiTE,  from  Xi9o<;,  stone,  and 
yXvtpco,  to  engrave.  A fossil  which  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  being  engraved 
or  shaped  by  art. 

Lithog'raphy,  from  XtQog,  stone,  and 
yeocipaj,  to  write.  The  art  of  taking  im- 
pressions upon  paper,  from  stone,  of  writ- 
ing and  figures  previously  traced  upon 
the  stone.  The  stone  used  for  this  pro- 
cess is  a fine-grained  and  hard  limestone  ; 
(the  best  are  obtained  from  the  quarry 
of  Solenhofen,  near  Munich).  The  ink 
with  which  the  lines  are  traced  on  the 
stone  is  essentially  composed  of  some 
fatty  matter,  usually  wax,  tallow-soap, 
lac  and  lamp-black.  It  firmly  adheres 
to  the  smoothly-polished  surface  of  the 
stone,  and  attracts  the  printing-ink  from 
the  inking  roller,  as  it  is  passed  with 
some  force  over  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
The  stone  during  the  operation  of  print- 
ing is  constantly  kept  in  a damp  or  moist 
state,  which  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the 
ink  to  those  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
stone  which  are  not  impregnated  with 
the  encaustic  ink. 

Lith'omancy,  from  fidog,  and  umvtucc, 
prophecy.  Divination  by  stones — a fool- 
ery practised  by  the  ancients. 

Lith'omarge,  from  Xtdos,  stone,  and 
marga,  marl.  Stone-marrow:  a variety  of 
talc.  It  has  an  unctuous  feel,  adheres  to 
the  tongue,  and  in  water  falls  to  a pow- 
der, but  does  not  form  a paste. 

Lit*oxtrip'tic,  from  Xi6t s,  a stone,  and 


rej£ ai,  to  wear  away.  A term  formerly 
applied  to  various  medicines,  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  dissolving  calculi ; but 
as  it  is  now  thought  that  there  is  no  such 
medicine,  the  term  has  been  transferred 
to  such  as  have  a power  of  obviating  the 
calculous  diathesis. 

Lithontrip'tor,  Xi9oc,  and  Q^vrrco, 
to  break.  An  instrument  for  breaking 
calculi  in  the  bladder,  so  as  to  allow  them 
to  pass  with  the  urine. 

Litho'phagi,  from  Xidog,  a stone,  and 
< pocyai , to  eat.  Molluscs  which  eat  holes 
into  stones  and  rocks,  formed  into  a fa- 
mily by  Lamarck,  under  the  name  of 
Litliophagidce. 

Lithoph'ila.  A genus  of  plants,  thus 
named  from  Xidog,  a stone,  and  (fiXiai,  to 
love,  because  they  grow  in  barren  stony 
places. 

Lithot'omy,  from  XiBog,  a stone,  and 
rt/Avai,  to  cut.  The  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  bladder,  in  order  to  extract  a 
stone ; a most  delicate  operation  in  sur- 
gery. 

Lithot'rity,  from  Xtdog,  a stone,  and 
tero,  to  break  The  operation  of  break- 
ing and  comminuting  a vesical  calculus, 
so  that  its  fragments  may  be  discharged 
by  the  urine. 

Lit'mcs.  A blue  colouring  matter,  ob- 
tained from  the  Lichen  roccella,  or  canary 
archil.  The  plant,  gathered  in  quanti- 
ties, is  thoroughly  ground  between  stones, 
so  as  to  bruise,  but  not  to  grind  it  to 
powder ; it  is  then  moistened  with  strong 
spirit  of  urine  (urine  mixed  with  quick- 
lime) : in  a few  days  it  acquires  a purplish 
red,  and  at  length  a blue  colour ; in  the 
first  state  it  is  called  archil,  and  in  the 
latter  lactnus  or  litmus.  Litmus  is  not 
affected  by  alkalies,  but  is  immediately 
converted  to  a beautiful  red  by  acids: 
hence  chemists  use  it  as  one  of  their  most 
delicate  tests  for  the  presence  of  free  acid. 
It  has  with  much  impropriety  been  called 
tincture  of  turnsole. 

Lit'otes,  XitotviC-  In  rhetoric,  a figure 
in  which  an  affirmation  is  expressed  by 
the  negative  of  the  contrary. 

Litre.  A French  measure  of  capacity, 
equal  to  1 thirty-fifth  of  an  English  bushel. 

Lit'tle,  Sax.  litel.  In  the  fine  arts,  a 
condemnatory  word  implying  that  a work 
is  void  of  qualities  that  tend  to  raise  the 
feelings  of  a spectator. 

Lit'urg  y , from  Xtiros  > public,  and  i^yov, 
work.  In  a general  sense,  all  public  ce- 
remonies that  belong  to  divine  service  ; 
hence,  in  a restricted  sense,  among  the 
Romanists  the  mass,  and  among  Protes- 
tants the  common  prayer,  or  the  for- 
mulary of  public  prayers. 

Lit'cus.  1.  A military  musical  instru 
ment  of  the  Romans;  also  a crooked  staff 
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made  use  of  by  augurs  in  quartering  tlie 

heavens. 2.  A genus  of  chambered 

shells,  supposed  to  resemble  the  ancient 

lituus  in  form. 3.  In  geometry,  the  name 

of  a spiral,  in  which  the  squares  of  any 
two  radii  vectores  are  reciprocally  as  the 
angles  which  they  make  with  a certain 
straight  line  (an  asymptote),  given  in 
position. 

Liv'er,  Sax.  lifer.  In  anatomy,  a large 
abdominal  viscus,  of  a deep  red  colour, 
situated  under  the  diaphragm,  in  the  right 
hypochondrium  : its  use  is  to  secrete  the 
bile.  Epithet,  hepatic. 

Liv'erstone.  A native  sulphuret  of  ba- 
rium, so  named  from  its  similarity  to  liver 
of  sulphur. 

Liver  of  Sulphur.  Sulphuret  of  potash, 
or  other  alkaline  sulphuret. 

Liv'erymen  (of  London).  A number  of 
men  chosen  from  among  the  freemen  of 
each  company.  Out  of  this  body  the 
common  council,  sheriff,  and  other  supe- 
rior officers,  are  elected. 

Livery  of  Seisin.  In  law,  a delivery  of 
possessions  to  one  that  has  a right  to 
them. 

Lixivia'tion,  from  lix.  The  process  em- 
ployed for  dissolving,  by  means  of  warm 
water,  the  saline  and  soluble  particles  of 
cinders,  the  residues  of  combustion  and 
dry  distillation,  coals,  ores,  and  earths: 
salts  thus  obtained  are  termed  lixivial 
salts. 

Lixiv'ium.  A ley,  from  itx,  wood-ash; 
the  liquor  obtained  by  lixiviation. 

Liz'ard,  corrupted  from  Lacerta  (q.  v.). 

LL.D.,  Legum  Doctor.  Doctor  of  laws. 

Lloyd’s.  Lloyd's  List  is  a London  perio- 
dical, in  which  the  shipping  news  received 
at  Lloyd’s  Coffee-house,  London,  are  regu- 
larly published.  At  this  coffee-house  there 
is  a subscription  room,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a committee,  for  the  convenience 
of  underwriters  and  other  subscribers  in- 
terested in  shipping.  Agents,  commonly 
Styled  Lloyd’s  agents,  are  appointed  to  all 
the  principal  ports  of  the  world,  who  for- 
ward regularly  to  Lloyd’s,  accounts  of  the 
departures  from  and  arrivals  at  their 
ports,  as  Yvell  as  of  losses  and  other  casual- 
ties, and  all  such  information  as  may  be 
supposed  of  importance  towards  guiding 
the  judgments  of  the  underwriters. 

Loach  . Beardie.  A small  river  fish,  the 
Cohitis  barbatula,  Yarr.,Lin.,  occasionally 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  Ancho- 
vies, and  considered  superior  in  flavour 
and  richness. 

Loads'man.  In  marine  affairs,  a person 
who  conducts  vessels  into  or  out  of  port : 
a pilot. 

Load'stone,  corruption  of  lode-stone  ( see 
Lode),  magnetic  iron  stone.  An  ore  of 
iron  containing  protoxide  and  peroxide 
of  iron  in  a state  of  combination.  Accord- 
ing to  Hatty,  the  ores  in  which  the  iron  is 


combined  with  the  least  oxygen,  with- 
out being  engaged  in  other  combinations, 
form  natural  magnets.  These  be  terms 
oxidulated  iron,  and  they  are  found  in 
considerable  masses  in  most  countries  of 
the  Old  World.  Their  colour  is  gray,  with 
a metallic  lustre  ; primitive  form,  the  re- 
gular octahedron  ; insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
attract  iron,  and  have  all  the  other  pro- 
perties of  the  artificial  magnet  in  small 
degree. 

Loam,  Sax.  lam.  A natural  mixture  of 
clay,  quartz-sand,  andiron  ochre, usually 
with  some  carbonate  of  lime;  when  this 
last  preponderates,  the  mixture  is  usually 
termed  marl.  Any  soil,  which  does  not 
cohere  so  strongly  as  clay,  but  more 
strongly  than  chalk,  is  designated  loam:  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay. 

Lo'bate,  1 Lat.  lobatus.  Having  lobes; 

Lobed,  j from  lobus,  a lobe.  Applied  to 
leaves,  &c.,  when  the  margins  of  the  seg- 
ments are  rounded. 

Lob'by,  Germ,  laube.  1.  An  open  space 
before  a room,  or  surrounding  a range  of 
chambers,  or  seats  in  a theatre;  also  a 
small  hall  or  waiting-room. 2.  A con- 

fined place,  for  cattle  formed  by  hedges  or 
other  fencing,  near  the  yard  of  a farm. 

Lobe,  Lat.  lobus,  from  }.e£o;.  1-  A 

rounded  portion  of  certain  bodies,  as  the 
lobes  of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  a 

leaf,  &c. 2.  The  cotyledon  of  a seed. 

Epithet,  lobed  or  lobate. 

Lobe'lia.  The  cardinal' s-flower : an  ex- 
tensive genus  of  herbaceous  (mostly) 
plants.  Pentandria — Monogyma.  Named 
in  honour  of  Lobel,  a celebrated  botanist. 
The  species  are  found  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world:  the  water-gladiole  is  the 
British  type.  Some  of  the  species  are 
highly  poisonous. 

Lob'ster.  A crustaceous  fish,  the  cancer 
gammarus,  Lin.,  found  on  the  rocky 
coasts  of  England,  and  considered  a deli- 
cate article  of  food.  The  animal  is  said 
to  change  its  shell  annually,  and  only  to 
increase  in  size  while  in  a soft  state. 

Lo'cal,  Lat.  localis.  Kelating  to  a limited 
portion,  and  not  the  whole,  as  a local  dis- 
ease, custom,  &c.  Local  colours  are  such 
as  are  natural  and  proper  for  particular 
portions  of  a picture.  Local  medicines  are 
designed  to  act  on  particular  parts.  Local 
actions  must  be  brought  in  a particular 
county,  where  the  cause  arises.  Local 
militia  are  exercised  within  prescribed 
limits  of  the  country.  Local  problems  ad- 
mit of  innumerable  solutions. 

Loch.  The  Scotch  name  for  lake. 

Lock,  Sax.  loc.  1.  In  a primary  sense, 
anything  that  fastens,  but  now  appro- 
priated to  the  well-known  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a spring,  wards,  and  a bolt  of 
iron,  used  to  fasten  doors,  chests,  &c  , and 
by  analogy  to  that  part  of  a musket,  &c., 
by  which  fire  is  produced  for  the  discharge 
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of  the  piece 2.  The  harrier  or  works 

of  a canal,  which  confine  the  water  where 
a change  of  level  takes  place,  and  for 
passing”  the  boats  from  one  level  to  an- 
other. Canal  locks  are  provided  with 
gates  at  each  end,  and  are  made  suffi- 
ciently large  to  receive  the  largest  boats 
navigating  the  canal  upon  which  they 
are  constructed.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  canal  is  generally  termed  the  upper 
pond,  and  the  other  the  lower  pond;  the 
difference  between  the  levels  is  the  lift  of 
she  lock  ; the  portion  of  the  lock  inclosed 
by  the  gates  is  the  lock-chamber ; the  re- 
cesses into  which  the  leaves  of  the  gates 
turn  are  termed  gate  - chambers ; the  gate- 
post hung  in  the  hollow  quoin  is  called 
the  quoin  or  heel-post,  and  the  other  the 
mitre-post ; the  bottom  framings  against 
which  the  gates  shut  are  termed  mitre- 
sills,  and  are  either  upper  or  lower ; the 
bays  are  the  portions  of  a lock  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  lock-chamber:  they  are 
either  fore  or  tail  bays  accordingly. 

Lock'er.  A kind  of  strong-box  or  chest 
made  along  the  side  of  a ship,  to  stow 
anything  in. 

Lock-gates.  The  framed  gates  employed 
on  rivers  and  canals,  for  penning  back  the 
water  and  forming  locks.  They  consist 
commonly  of  two  leaves,  and  are  opened 
either  by  means  of  balance-beams,  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  the  gates,  or  by  boat- 
hooks; a large  gate,  running  upon  wheels, 
is  opened  by  means  of  a windlass  and 
chain.  They  are  termed  upper  and  lower 
gates,  according  to  their  situation. 

Lock-paddle.  A small  sluice,  by  which 
an  empty  lock  is  filled. 

Lock-sill.  An  angular  piece  of  timber 
at  the  bottom  of  a lock,  against  which  the 
gates  shut.  See  Lock. 

Lock-weir,  paddle-weir.  1.  An  overfall 
behind  the  upper  lock-gates,  by  which  the 
waste  water  of  the  upper  pond  is  let 
•down  through  the  paddle-holes  into  the 

lock-chamber. 2.  A weir  furnished 

with  a lock. 

Lo'coro'cos.  The  designation  of  the 
ultra-democratical  party  in  America, 
since  1834. 

Locomo'tive  Engine.  A motive  steam- 
engine,  usually  constructed  on  the  high- 
pressure  principle,  employed  in  land- 
carriage,  chiefly  of  railways. 

Locomo'tive  Power  is  any  power  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  transport  of  goods,  in 
distinction  from  stationary  power. 

Loc'ulament,  Lat.  loculamentum.  A 
lodgment.  A term,  in  botany,  for  the  cell 
of  a pericarp  in  which  the  seed  is  lodged. 

Locoli'cidal.  In  botany,  a particular 
kind  of  dehiscence.  Some  fruits  open  by 
the  dividing  of  each  carpcllum  at  its  mid- 
rib, so  that  the  dissepiments  stick  together , 
and  to  two  halves  of  contiguous  carpella  : 
this  is  called  loctuicidai  dehiscence 


Lo'cum  Te'nens.  One  who  holds  the 
place  of  another ; a deputy. 

Lo'cus,  a place.  Locus  in  quo,  the  place 
where  anything  is  alleged  to  be  done  in 
legal  pleadings,  &c.  Locus  partibus,  a di- 
vision made  between  two  counties,  &e.  to 
make  trial  where  the  place  in  question 
lies. 

Lo'cust.  1.  In  botany,  a name  applied 
to  the  spikelet  of  grasses. 2.  In  ento- 

mology, see  Cicada  and  Acrtdium. 

Lo'cust-tree.  The  pseud-acacia,  or 
common  robinia,a  tree  of  North  America. 

Lode.  In  mining,  a vein  of  ore,  from 
Sax.  Icedan,  to  lead.  The  term  is  used  to 
signify  a regular  vein  or  course,  whether 
metallic  or  not ; but  most  commonly  it  is 
applied  to  a metallic  vein.  The  lodes  arc 
said  to  be  alive  when  the  ores  are  good, 
and  dead,  when  the  gangue  is  the  only 
material  found. 

Lodge,  Fr.  logis.  In  architecture , a small 
house  in  a park  or  domain,  subordinate  to 
the  mansion ; also,  the  cottage  at  the  gate 
of  the  avenue. 

Lodged.  In  heraldry,  a term  for  a buck, 
hart,  &c.,  when  lying  on  the  ground ; an- 
swering to  couchant,  which  is  applied  to 
beasts  of  prey,  as  a lion. 

Lodg'ment.  In  fortification,  a work 
raised  with  earth,  gabions,  fascines,  &c., 
to  cover  the  besiegers  from  the  enemy’s 
fire,  and  enable  them  the  better  to  hold 
a position  which  they  have  taken. 

Loess.  A German  word,  used  by  geolo- 
gists to  designate  an  alluvial  tertiary  de- 
posit, consisting  of  calcareous  loam.  It 
is  exemplified  between  Cologne  and  Basle. 

Log.  A machine  for  measuring  the  rate 
of  a ship’s  velocity  through  the  water. 
The  common  log  is  a piece  of  board,  form- 
ing the  quadrant  of  a circle,  about  six 
inches  radius,  balanced  by  a small  plate 
of  lead,  nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as 
to  swim  perpendicularly  in  the  water, 
with  the  greater  part  immersed.  To  this 
is  attached  a log-line,  which,  when  the  log 
is  “ heaved,”  is  unwound  from  its  reel  by 
the  log,  which  remains  stationary  in  the 
water,  while  the  ship  moves  away : the 
number  of  “ knots”  run  off  in  half-a- 
minute,  denotes  the  number  of  miles 
which  the  ship  is  making  per  hour.  The 
observations  are  marked  on  the  log-board. 
The  log-board  consists  of  two  boards, 
shutting  together  like  a book,  and  is  di- 
vided into  columns,  containing  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  the  directions  of  the 
winds,  the  courses  of  the  ship,  and  what 
ever  material  occurrences  happen  during 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  contents  of 
the  log-board,  being  written  with  chalk, 
are  wiped  out  at  noon,  having  been  first 
transcribed  into  the  log-book,  which  is 
duly  signed  by  the  commanding-officer. 

Log'aiuthm,  from  Loyo;,  ratio,  and 
cftOuoi,  number.  Ratio  of  numbers.  Lo- 
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garithms  are  a series  of  numbers  in  arith- 
metical progression,  answering  to  another 
series  of  numbers  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion ; or,  more  strictly,  they  are  the  indices 
of  the  powers  of  a certain  radix,  which, 
when  involved  by  the  power  denoted  by 
the  index,  is  equal  to  the  given  number. 
Thus,  if  rx  ■=  a,  ry,  = b,  rz,  —c,  then  is  x 
the  logarithm  of  a,  y of  b,  z of  c,  and  r is 
the  radix  of  the  system,  and  may  be  any 
number  except  1. 

Logarith'mic  or  Logist'ic  Curve.  In 
geometry,  a curve  line,  of  which  the  ab- 
sciss® are  proportional  to  the  logarithms 
of  the  corresponding  ordinates. 

LoGARITH'MIC  or  Logist'ic  Spiral.  In 
geometry,  a spiral  curve,  such  that  the  ra- 
diants, or  distances  from  the  centre  of 
points  in  the  curve,  which  make  equal 
angles  with  each  other,  are  continual 
proportions. 

Log'gats,  kittle-nins.  A game  prohi- 
bited by  Stat.  33  Henry  VIII. 

Logic,  Lat.  logica,  from  Xoyixri,  from 
hiya/,  to  speak.  The  art  of  thinking  and 
reasoning  justly. 

Logist'ic  Spiral.  Logarithmic  spiral. 
A curve  constructed  thus:  divide  the 
quadrant  of  a circle  into  any  number  of 
equal  parts  in  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.. 


and  from  the  radii  CA,CB,CC,CD,  &c.,  cut 
off  Ca,  C b,  Cc,  C<i,  &c.,  continually  pro- 
portional ; then  the  curve  passing  through 
the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  will  be  the  log- 
arithmic spiral.  The  several  areas  are 
as  the  logarithms  of  the  ordinates. 

Log'ographt,  from  \oyos,  a word,  and 
yoo0o>,  to  write.  A method  of  printing, 
in  which  a type  represents  a word,  in- 
stead of  forming  a letter. 

Logomet'ric,  from  Xoyog,  ratio,  and 
uitpov,  measure,  ratio  of  equivalents. 
Wollaston’s  scale  of  chemical  equivalents 
has  been  termed  a logomctric  scale. 

Log'wood.  The  wood  of  the  Hcsmatoxy- 
lon  Campechianum,  a native  tree_  of  cen- 
tral America,  but  grown  in  Jamaica  since 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  af- 
fords a valuable  tincture  by  decoction, 
extensively  used  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing. 


Lo  licm.  The  Darnel-grass.  A genus.— 
Triandria — Digynia.  The  L.  percnne,  a 
perennial,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than 
14  varieties,-  is  the  grass  usually  known 
among  farmers  by  the  name  of  Rye-grass. 
The  other  species  are  annuals,  and  con- 
sidered weeds. 

Lol'lards.  A sect  of  early  reformers  in 
England  and  Germanv;  followers  of 
Wickliffe. 

Lom'bards.  The  old  name  for  bankers, 
because  the  people  of  Lombardy  first  fol- 
lowed that  branch  of  trade.  Hence  also 
the  name  Lombard  Street,  long  famous  for 
its  banking-houses. 

Lo'ment,  Lat.  lomentum.  1.  The  meal 

ot  beans. 2.  Bean-meal  bread. 3. 

The  name  of  a pigment  now  forgotten. 
——4.  In  botany,  an  elongated  bivalve 
pericarp,  divided  into  cells  by  very  small 
partitions,  never  lateral  like  those  of  the 
legume. 

Lomenta'ce-p.  The  name  of  the  33rd 
natural  order  of  plants  in  Linmeus’  Frag- 
ments, consisting  of  plants  furnished  with 
loments,  as  the  cassia, ceretonia,  mimosa, 
&c.,  and  not  papilionaceous  corols. 
Epithet  Lomcntaceous. 

London  Clay.  A bluish  or  blackish  clay, 
lying  immediately  over  the  plastic  clay  and 
sand ; varying.from  1 to  more  than  500  feet 
in  thickness.  It  belongs  to  the  eocene 
period,  and  abounds  with  fossil  remains, 
especially  of  testaceans,  reptiles  and  fish. 
It  is  the  calcaire  grassier  of  the  French. 

Long.  A musical  character,  equal  to 
four  semibreves. 

Longicor'nes,  from  longus,  long,  and 
tornu,  a horn.  A family  of  coleopterous 
insects  in  Cuvier’s  arrangement , so  named 
from  the  length  of  their  antennas,  which 
are  filiform  or  setaceous,  and  most  com- 
monly at  least  as  long  as  the  body. 

Lonqipen'nes,  from  longus,  long,  and 
penna,  a wing.  A family  of  birds  in 
Cuvier’s  arrangement,  including  those 
palmipedes  of  the  high  seas,  which,  from 
their  immense  length  of  wing,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  latitude ; as  the  petrels, 
puffins,  albatross,  gulls,  noddies  and 
skimmers. 

Longiros'tres,  from  longus,  long  and 
rostrum,  a bill.  A family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Grallatorice,  Cuv.,  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  waders,  characterised  by  a 
long,  slender,  and  feeble  bill,  the  use  of 
which  is  restricted  to  searching  in  the 
mud  for  worms  and  insects  ; as  the  ibis, 
curlews,  snipes,  &c. 

LoNois'siMtrs  Dorsi,  a muscle  of  the 
back,  which  assists  others  in  keeping  the 
spine  erect. 

Lon'gitude,  Lat.  longitudo,  from  longus, 
long;  properly,  length.  The  longitude  of 
a celestial  body  is  its  angular  distance  from 
the  vernal  equinoctial  point;  that  is,  if* 
great  circle  pass  through  a star  perpec. 
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dieular  to  the  ecliptic,  the  arc  of  the 
ecliptic  intercepted  between  the  inter- 
section of  it  with  this  circle  and  the  vernal 
equinoctial  point  will  be  the  longitude  of 
the  star.  In  geography  and  navigation, 
ongitude  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  in- 
cluded between  the  meridian  of  anyplace, 
the  longitude  of  which  is  required,  and  a 
certain  fixed  meridian,  from  which  the 
longitude  is  reckoned  ; or  it  is  the  num- 
ber of  degrees,  minutes,  &c.,  intercepted 
between  a certain  fixed  point  of  the  equa- 
tor and  the  intersection  of.  the  meridian 
of  the  place  with  the  same  circle  : thus 
degrees  of  longitude  vary  with  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  being  everywhere  as  the 
cosine  of  the  latitude. 

Lon'gitude  Stars.  Those  fixed  stars 
which  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  the  longitude  by  lunar  observa- 
tions, as  a.  Arietis,  Aldebaran,  a Pegast,  &c. 

Long-primer.  The  name  of  a printing 
type  of  a size  between  bourgeois  and 
small-pica. 

Lon'gus  Coi.'li.  A pair  of  muscles  of 
the  neck. 

Lonic'era.  The  Honeysuckle,  or  Wood- 
bine. 

Loof.  The  after  part  of  a ship’s  bow.  This 
term  is  also  sometimes  used  for  luff  { q.v.) 

Loot.  A vessel  used  to  receive  the 
washings  of  metallic  ores. 

Loom.  A frame  of  wood  or  metal,  by 
which  the  process  of  weaving  is  per- 
formed.  2.  To  loom  is  to  appear  larger 

than  the  real  dimensions,  and  indistinctly. 
Thus,  the  ship  looms  large,  and  the  land 
looms  high,  are  phrases  applicable  to 
similar  phenomena  to  what  is  otherwise 
called  mirage. 

Loom-gale.  A gentle  gale  of  wind,  in 
which  a ship  can  carry  her  topsails  a-trip. 

Loom'ing.  The  indistinct,  magnified  ap- 
pearance of  objects  seen  in  particular 
states  of  the  atmosphere. 

Loop.  A noose  through  which  a lace  or 

cord  may  be  run  for  fastening. 2.  In 

iron-works,  the  part  of  a row  or  block  of 
cast-iron,  melted  off  for  the  forge  or 
hammer.  Looping  is  also  used  to  express 
the  running  together  of  the  matter  of  an 
ore  in  the  roasting. 

Loop-holes.  Certain  small  apertures 
formed  in  the  bulk-heads  and  other  parts 
of  a merchant-ship,  through  which  small 
arms  may  be  fired  on  an  enemy  who 
boards  her. 

Lophi'odon.  A fossil  genus  of  animals 
allied  to  the  tapir,  rhinoceros  and  hippo- 
potamus, and  closely  connected  with  the 
paloeotherium  ; named  from  \oqux.  and 
ohouz,  in  allusion  to  certain  points  or 
eminences  on  the  teeth,  fifteen  species 
have  been  discovered,  mixed  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  anoplotlterium  and  palneo- 
therium. 


Lo'phics.  Agenus  of  Acantliopterygious 
fishes,  comprehending  the  sea-devils  or 
fishing  frogs,  pig-fish,  toad-fish,  &C.  The 
L.  piscatorius,  Cuv.,  Yarr.,  is  a common 
fish  all  round  the  British  coasts;  it  is 
sometimes  taken  of  the  length  of  five  feet, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  voracity. 

Lophobran'chii.  An  order  of  fishes  in 
Cuvier’s  arrangement,  thus  named  from 
XoQos,  a tuft,  and  /3§«y£<JS,  a gill,  being 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  gills, 
which,  instead  of  resembling  as  usual  the 
teeth  of  a comb,  are  divided  into  small 
round  tufts,  arranged  in  pairs  along  the 
bronchial  arches.  They  are  generally 
small,  and  almost  without  flesh.  The 
whole  are  comprehended  in  the  single 
genus  Syngnathus,  Lin. 

Lord.  A title  of  courtesy  given  to  all 
British  £nd  Irish  noblemen,  from  the 
baron  upward  to  all  sons  of  marquesses 
and  dukes,  and  to  the  eldest  sons  of 
earls;  and,  as  an  honorary  title  to  cer- 
tain official  characters,  as  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  the  lord  chief  justice,  the  lord 
chancellor,  &c.  Archbishops  and  bishops, 
as  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  are 
lords  of  parliament : thus  we  speak  of 
lords  temporal  and  spiritual.  The  title  is 
from  Sax.  hleford,  usually  derived  from 
hlaf,  loaf,  and  ford,  or  afford , to  give  ; and 
hence  lord  is  interpreted  a bread-giver.  A 
lord  in  law  is  one  who  possesses  a fee  or 
manor,  and  it  was  in  right  of  their  fiefs 
that  lords  came  to  sit  in  parliament.  In 
scripture  language  Lord  is  a name  for  the 
Supreme  Being ; and  in  the  old  testament, 
when  printed  in  capital  letters,  it  is  a 
translation  of  the  name  Jehovah. 

Lords,  House  of.  One  of  the  three  es- 
tates of  parliament,  and  composed  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal. 

Lore,  Lat.  lorum,  strap.  In  ornithology, 
the  space  between  the  bill  and  the  eye. 

Lori'ca  (Lat.).  A coat  of  mail. 2. 

A lute  of  clay,  &c.,  for  coating  retorts 
and  other  chemical  vessels  which  are  to 
be  subjected  to  a high  heat:  hence  lori- 
cation,  the  application  of  such  lute  or 
lorica  to  vessels. 

Lorica'ria.  A genus  of  fishes;  order 
Abdominales.  Name  from  lorica,  a coat 
of  mail,  the  body  being  covered  by  plates 
of  mail. 

Lor'imer.  An  old  name  for  a bridle- 
maker:  one  who  made  such  articles  as 
were  required  for  the  furniture  of  war- 
horses.  The  term  is  3?r.  lormier,  from  Lat. 
lorum  a thong. 

Lo'ris.  A subgenus  of  Lemurs,  compre- 
hending the  slow  loris  or  sloth  of  Bengal 
( Lemur  tardigradus,  Lin.)  and  the  slender 
loris  {Lemur  gracilis,  Cuv.).  also  from 
India. 

Lo'ry.  A bird  of  the  parrot  tribe,  the 
Psittacm  Lvius.  Lin. 
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Lote  Tree.  In  Hindoo  mythology,  the 
symbol  of  creation. 

Lot'tery,  from  'M,  a share.  A game  of 
hazard  at  which  small  sums  are  advanced 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  a larger.  The  state 
lotteries  were  abolished  in  1826. 

Lo'tus.  The  bird's  foot  trefoil.  1.  An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  plants.  IHadelphia— 
Decandria.  There  are  three  British  spe- 
cies, all  perennials ; ' but  several  of  the 
exotic  species  are  shrubby,  some  bien- 
nial, others  annual.  The  name  lotus, 
has  been  variously  applied  to  a 

small  herb,  a species  of  trefoil. 2 

Some  species  of  aquatic  plants  of  the 
water-lily  tribe,  as  the  sacred  lotus  of  the 
Egyptians,  known  at  present  in  India 
under  the  name  of  Tamara. 3.  To  se- 

veral trees  or  rather  shrubs,  as  that  at 
present  known  by  the  vernacular  name 
of  jujube,  and  some  tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
was  said  to  be  so  delicious  as  to  make 
those  who  tasted  it  forsake  all  other  de- 
sires, hence  the  proverb,  Xurov  ityayoi, 
lotum  gustavi,  I have  tasted  lotus.  This 
name  is  also  said  to  be  from  the  nymph 
Lotis,  who  Was  changed  into  this  tree. 

Lough.  1 The  first  is  the  Irish,  and  the 

Loch,  j second  the  Scotch,  term  for 
lake. 

Louis-d’Or.  A French  gold  coin,  first 
struck  under  Louis  XIII.  It  was  reck- 
oned worth  24  livres,  or  II.  sterling,  by 
which,  however,  it  was  under-rated  in 
respect  to  silver.  The  new  Louis  is  worth 
20  francs. 

Louis  ( Knights  of  St.).  The  name  of  a 
military  order  instituted  in  France  bv 
Louis  XIV.  in  1693. 

Love'-apple.  In  botany,  a species  of 
nightshade,  the  Solatium  lycopcrsicum , an 

annual  plant  of  South  America. 2.  The 

fruit  of  this  plant. 

Love,  Family  of.  A sect,  of  fanatics  in 
the  16th  century,  resembling  the  early 
anabaptists. 

Love  Feasts.  A religions  festival  held 
quarterly  by  the  Methodists. 

Love'-lies-bleeding.  In  botany,  a spe- 
cies of  amaranth,  the  Amaranthus  cauda- 
tus,  an  annual  plant.  East  Indies. 

Low'er  and  up'per.  In  geology,  the  chalk 
formation  or  series  is  generally  divided 
into  six  members,  named  the  lower  green 
sand;  the  gault ; the  chalk  without  flints, 
called  the  lower  chalk ; the  chalk  with 
flints,  called  the  upper  chalk;  and  the 
Maestricht  beds. 

Low  Pressure  Engine,  condensing  en- 
gine. A steam-engine,  in  the  cylinder  of 
which  a vacuum  is  formed  whereby  the 
pistons  are  worked,  being  forced  to  de- 
scend by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Low  Sunday.  The  Sunday  next  after 
Faster. 

Loxod'romy,  from  of,  oblique,  and 
htouo;  course.  A oxodromic  curve  or 


spiral,  or  a lino  wj  ich  a ship  makes  in 
sailing  on  the  same  point  of  the  compass, 
thereby  cutting  all  the  meridians  at  the 
same  angle. 

Loz'enge,  Fr.  losange.  A figure  with 
four  equal  sides,  having  two  acute  and 
two  obtuse  angles.  In  geometry  this 
figure  is  usually  called  a rhomb,  and  a si- 
milar figure,  having  the  sides  unequal,  is 

a rhomboid. 2.  In  heraldry,  a lozenge  is 

a figure  resembling  a pane  of  glass  in  old 
casements  All  single  ladies  must  place 

their  arms  on  lozenges. 3.  In  pharmacy 

and  confectionary , a small  preparatiot  ori- 
ginally in  the  form  of  a lozenge:  he 
figure  is  now  departed  from. 

Loz'enge'e.  In  heraldry,  divided lozeng  •- 
wise. 

LuB'BER’s-notE.  In  a ship,  the  vacant 
space  between  the  head  of  the  lower  mast 
and  the  edge  of  the  top : it  is  so  named 
from  a supposition,  that  a lubber  or  lands- 
man, not  caring  to  trust  himself  up  the 
futtock  shrouds,  will  prefer  that  way  of 
getting  into  the  top. 

Luca'nus.  A genus  of  pentamerouscol- 
eoptera,  placed  among  the  Lamellicornes 
by  Cuvier.  The  stag-beetle  (X.  cervus, 
Lin.)  is  perhaps  the  best  known  species. 
The  larva,  which  inhabits  the  interior  of 
the  oak  for  several  years  previous  to  its 
final  metamorphosis,  is  considered  as  the 
cossus  of  the  Homans,  regarded  by  them  as 
a delicious  article  of  food. 

Lc'ceres  (Lat.).  In  Roman  antiquity,  a 
body  of  horse  composed  of  Roman  knights. 

Lucerna'ria.  The  name  given  by  Muller 
to  a genus  of  polypi ; order  Carnosi.  They 
fix  themselves  to  fuci,  and  other  marine 
bodies,  by  a slender  pedicle,  and  their 
superior  portion  dilates  like  a parasol,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  mouth. 

Lc'cerne.  A species  of  moon-trefoil.the 
Hedicago  satira,  a perennial  cultivated 
like  ciover.  It  is  the  rncdica  of  the  an- 
cients, and  supposed  originally  from 
Media. 

Lu'cifer,  from  lux,  light,  and  fero,  to 
bring.  A name  of  the  planet  Venus,  so 
called  from  its  brightness ; or  more  strict- 
ly, when  she  appears  in  the  morning  be- 
fore sunrise : called , when  she  appears  as 

an  evening  star,  Hesperus. 2.  Satan, 

“ the  prince  of  darkness." 3.  Matches 

tipped  with  a mixture  of  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash and  sulphurct  of  antimony : inflamed 
by  friction  on  emery  paper. 

Lucife'rians.  A religious  sect,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  in 
the  4th  century.  The  sect  held  fhe  carnal 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  that  there  is  no 
place  of  repentance  for  those  who  fall. 

Lucim'eter,  from  lux,  light,  and  gureoi, 
measure.  An  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  light  proceeding  from  dif- 
ferent bodies. 

Lucul'lite.  A subspecies  of  rhomboidal 
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limestone,  named  after  the  consul  Lu- 
cullus,  who  admired  the  compact  variety 
of  it  so  much  as  to  honour  it  with  his 
name.  There  are  three  varieties,  the 
compact,  prismatic,  and  foliated.  The 
compact  again  is  divided  into  the  common 
or  black  marble  and  stinkstone. 

Lu'es.  A plague  or  poison,  from  Xuai,  to 
dissolve,  because  it  produces  dissolution. 

Luff.  1.  In  nautical  language,  a luff 
(Arm.  loff),  a weather-gage  cr  part  to- 
wards the  wind. 2.  To  luff  (Arm.  loffl), 

to  turn  the  head  of  the  ship  towards  the 
wind.  Hence,  in  the  imperative  luff  is 
the  order  of  the  helmsman  to  put  the  tiller 
towards  the  lee-side  of  the  ship,  in  order 
to  make  the  ship  sail  nearer  the  wind. 
Luff  round,  or  luff  a-lee,  is  the  extreme  of 
the  movement  intended  to  throw  the  ship’s 
head  into  the  wind.  A ship  springs  her 
luff  when  she  yield*  to  the  helm  by  sail- 
ing nearer  the  wind. 

Luf'fer  Hoarding,  Fr.  louvre.  In  archi- 
tecture, a series  of  inclined  boards  for 
filling  an  aperture  in  a wall,  which  ad- 
mit air,  while  they  exclude  rain. 

Luff-tackle.  A large  tackle,  not  des- 
tined for  any  particular  place  in  a ship, 
but  is  moveable  at  pleasure. 

Lcg'ger,  Dut.  loger.  A vessel  carrying 


three  masts,  with  a running  bowsprit  and 
long  sails. 

Luu'-sail.  A small  square  sail,  bent  upon 
a yatd  that  hangs  obliquely  to  the  mast 
at  one  third  its  length. 

Lumachei/,  Ital.  lumachella,  shell-mar- 
ble. A variety  of  common  compact  lime- 
stone, which  abounds  in  the  sandstone 
and  coal  formations  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  in  Ireland,  wherever  clayslate 
and  sandstone  occur.  Great  part  of  it  is 
made  up  of  shells  and  corals  conglutin 
ated ; its  predominant  coloured  delinea- 
tions are  red ; whence  it  is  also  called^rc 
marble. 

Lumba’go,  from  lumbt,  the  loins  A 


troublesome  fixed  pain  about  the  loins 
and  ligaments  of  the  back. 

Lum'bar.  Appertaining  to  the  loins 
(lumbi),  as  the  lumbar-region:  the  loins. 

Lum'brical,  Lat.  lumhricalis,  resem- 
bling the  earth-worm  (lumbricus)  . an 
epithet  of  certain  muscles,  as  the  small 
flexors  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Lum'briccs.  A genus  of  worms,  com- 
prising the  common  earth-worms  ( L . ter- 
restris,  Lin.).  Class  Articulata ; order 
Abranchiata,  Cuv.  Named  lubricate,  from 
its  slipperiness. 

Lump'ers.  Labourers  employed  to  load 
and  unload  merchant  ships  when  in  har- 
bour. 

Lump'fish  , Lumpsucker.  A fish,  the 
Cyclopterus  Lumpus,  Yarr.,  called  also  sea- 
owl.  The  male  fish,  called  cock-padle,  is 
much  smaller  than  the  female  or  hen-padle. 

Lu'na.  In  astronomy , the  moon.  In 
alchemy,  silver. 

Lu'na  Cor'nea,  liom-silver.  Chloridoof 
silver. 

Lc'nar,  from  luna  (q.  v.).  1.  Relating 

to  the  moon,  as  the  lunar  orbit. 2.  Re- 

lating to  silver,  as  lunar  caustic,  or  nitrate 

of  silver. 3.  Lunar  bone,  one  of  the 

wrist  bones.— —4.  Lunar  cycle,  the  period 
of  time  after  which  the  new  moons  re- 
turn on  the  same  days  of  the  year. 

5.  Lunar  distance  is  the  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  sun,  or  from  a fixed  star 
or  planet,  employed  at  sea  in  finding  the 
longitude  of  a ship : this  is  called  the 

lunar  method. 6.  A hmar  month  is  the 

time  in  which  the  moon  revolves  about 

the  earth. 7.  A lunar  year  is  12  lunar 

months,  or  354  days,  8 hours,  48  min.,  34 
sec. 

Luna're,  Os.  One  of  the  bones  of  the 
carpus ; so  named  from  its  shape, 

Lu'nate,  Lat.  lunatus,  crescent-shaped. 
Formed  like  a half-moon. 

Lu'natic.  1.  In  law,  a person  who  is 
sometimes  of  a sound  mind,  and  at  other 
times  is  not:  these  paroxysms  being  sup- 
posed to  be  regulated  by  the  moon  (luna). 

2.  Applied  adjectively  to  any  disease 

supposed  to  be  regulated  by  the  changes 
of  the  moon. 

Ldna'tion,  from  luna,  the  moon.  The 
space  of  time  between  one  new  moon  and 
another,  named  also  the  synodical  month 
It  consists  of  29  days,  12  hours,  44  min., 
3 sec. 

Lunette7,  Fr.  from  lime,  the  moon.  1. 
In  fortification,  an  enveloped  counter- 
guard, dr  elevation  of  earth,  made  beyond 
the  second  ditch,  opposite  to  the  place 
of  arms.  Lunettes  consist  of  two  faces, 
forming  an  angle  inwards,  and  differ 
from  a ravelin  only  in  their  situation. 

2.  In  optics,  a description  of  glasses  or 

spectacles  are  called  lunettes. 3.  In 

architecture,  an  aperture  for  the  advu* 
sion  of  light  in  a concave  ceiling 
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LuNbs.  The  organs  of  respiration  in 
warm-blooded  animals.  There  are  two 
of  these  organs,  each  of  which  occupies 
its  cavity  in  the  thorax.  Their  substance 
is  of  four  kinds  — vesicular,  vascular, 
bronchial,  and  parenchymatous.  The  vesi- 
cular substance  is  composed  of  air-cells. 
The  vascular  invests  those  cells  like  a 
net-work.  The  bronchial  is  formed  by 
the  ramifications  of  the  bronchia  through- 
out the  lungs,  having  the  air-cells  at  the 
extremities : and  the  spongy  substance 
which  connects  those  parts  is  termed  the 
parenchyma. 

Luniso'lar,  from  tuna,  the  moon,  and 
Solaris,  from  sol,  the  sun  ; compounded  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
Thus,  the  lunisolar  year  is  equal  to  532 
common  years,  found  by  multiplying  the 
cycle  of  the  sun  by  that  of  the  moon. 

Lu'nistice,  from  luna,  the  moon,  and 
sto,  to  stand.  The  furthest  point  of  the 
moon’s  northing  and  southing  in  its 
monthly  revolutions. 

Lu'sdlak,  Tat.  lunularis,  f Crescent- 

Lu'nulate,  Lat.  Ivnulatus ■ l shaped, 
or  half-moon-like.  Applied,  in  botany,  to 
leaves,  pods,  &c. 

Lu'pia.  A genus  of  diseases,  including 
encysted  tumours,  the  contents  of  which 
are  of  a pultaceous-like  consistency : from 
Xuirsi y,  to  molest. 

Lu'pinose,  lupin-like.  An  epithet  for 
a cutaneous  disease,  a species  of  porrigo. 

Lupi'nus,  the  lupine.  A genus  of  legu- 
minous plants  of  many  species.  Diadel- 
pliia — Decandria.  Name,  according  to 
Martin,  from  lupus,  a wolf,  because  plants 
of  this  genus  ravage  the  ground  by  over- 
running it.  Lupines  are  cultivated  in 
this  country  chiefly  as  a manure. 

Lu'puline.  The  bitter  principle  of  the 
hop  (Humulus  lupidus,  Lin.),  is  thus 
named  by  Hr.  Ives.  It  is  an  impalpable 
yellow  powder,  obtained  by  beating  and 
sifting  the  hops  used  in  brewing. 

Lu'fulus.  An  old  name  for  the  hop- 
plant,  from  Amth,  on  account  of  its  bitter- 
ness. See  Humulus. 

Lupus.  1.  In  zoology,  the  wolf,  a species 

of  the  genus  Canis. 2.  In  astronomy, 

the  wolf,  a southern  constellation. 3. 

In  nosology,  a disease  of  the  face,  other- 
wise called  noli-me-tangere,  touch-me-not. 

Lurch'er.  A poacher ; a dog  more  used 
by  poachers  than  sportsmen.  The  body 
is  slender,  the  legs  strong,  tail  straight, 
and  the  hair  long  and  rough. 

Lu'rid^e,  from  luridus,  livid,  ghastly. 
A natural  order  of  plants,  the  twenty- 
eighth  in  the  natural  method  of  Linnaeus, 
consisting  of  such  as  are  highly  poisonous, 
as  the  datura,  atropa,  &c. 

Lustra'tion  , from  lustro,  to  purify,  a 
purifying.  The  lustration  was  a ceremony 
of  purification,  which  the  Homans  per- 


formed on  their  cities,  fields,  armies,  and 
people,  on  various  occasions,  but  espe- 
cially after  the  numbering  of  the  people  by 
the  censors,  every  fifth  year.  See  Lv*trcm. 

Lus'tre.  In  mineralogy , lustre  is  of  five 
kinds.  (1.)  Splendent,  when  the  lustre  can 
be  seen  at  a great  distance.  (2.)  Shining, 
when  the  reflected  light  is  weak.  {Z.) 
Glistening,  when  observed  only  at  a short 
distance  (4.)  Glimmering,  when  the  sur- 
face presents  only  luminous  points.  (5.; 
Dull,  when  the  surface  has  no  lustre. 

Lus'trum,  Lat.  from  lustro,  to  purify. 
A term,  among  the  Homans,  for  the  space 
of  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
people  paid  the  census  or  tribute,  and 
were  sprinkled  and  purified  from  all  prior 
defilements.  See  Lustration. 

Lute.  In  music,  a stringed  instrument, 
containing  at  first  only  five  rows  of 
strings,  to  which  were  afterwards  added 
six  more,  with  nine  or  ten  stops.  ‘ 

Lute,  j from  lutum,  clay.  A compo- 

Luting,  ) sition  of  clay,  or  other  tena- 
cious matter,  for  stopping  the  junctures  of 
chemical  apparatus,  to  prevent  the  escape 
or  entrance  of  gas  or  air. 

Lute'oline.  The  yellow  colouring  matter 
of  weld  (lutcola).  When  sublimed  it  crys- 
tallises in  needles. 

Lu'theran.  In  architecture . a kind  of 
window  over  the  cornice,  in  the  roof  of 
a building,  to  admit  light  into  the  upper 
story. 

Lu'theranism.  The  doctrines  of  Martin 
Luther,  an  Augustine  friar,  who  sepa- 
rated from  the  church  of  Home  about 
1515,  and  took  the  lead  in  M’hat  is  now 
called  the  Heformation. 

Lu'tra.  A genus  of  carnivorous  animals 
of  the  digitigrade  tribe,  comprising  the 
otters,  of  which  there  are  many  species. 
The  European,  American,  and  sea  otters 
are  the  best  known.  Name  from  Lat. 
lutra  or  lytra,  probably  derived  from 
lutum,  mud. 

Lycan'thropy,  Gr.,  from  Xvxoi,  a wolf, 
and  ecv8qtusro<;,  a man.  1.  A superstitious 
belief  that  men  were  sometimes  changed 

into  wolves. 2.  A species  of  madness 

so  called 

Lyce'um,  Xvxiiov-  A celebrated  school 
at  Athens,  where  Aristotle  taught. 

Lych'nis.  A genus  of  hardy  perennial 
plants.  Decandria — Pentagynia.  Europe. 
The  Lagged  Robin  is  a British  species. 
The  Greek  name  a torch,  was 

common  to  several  plants. 

Lych'nites,  hvxsof-  An  ancient  name 
of  marble,  its  quarries  being  worked  by 
lamp-light. 

Lycoper'don,  the  puff-ball.  A genus 
of  fungi  of  many  species,  as  the  mollipuf, 
deerball,  truffle,  &c.  Name  from 
a wolf,  and  pedo. 
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Lycopodia'cea.  The  club-mosses.  A 
natural  tribe  of  cryptogamic  plants,  of 
which  the  genus  lycopodium  is  the  type. 

Lycopo'dicm.  The  club  moss.  A genus 
of  cryptogamic  plants.  Order,  Musci. 
Name  from  Ayjssr,  a wolf,  and  rrovs,  afoot, 
in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  one  of  the 
species.  The  L.  clavatum,  or  wolf’s  claw, 
the  seed  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
combustibility,  &e.,  is  used  in  theatres  to 
imitate  lightning. 

Lyco'sa.  The  name  given  by  Latreille  to 
a genus  of  arachnides.  The  lycosoe  are 
extremely  voracious.  A species  of  this 
genus,  the  Tarentula,  so  called  from  Ta- 
rentum,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  environs  of 
which  it  is  common,  is  highly  celebrated. 
The  poisonous  nature  of  its  bite  is  thought 
to  produce  the  most  serious  consequences, 
being  frequently  followed  by  death  or 
larentism,  results  which  can  only  be 
avoided  by  the  aid  of  music  and  dancing. 

Lydian  Stone.  The  Lydius  Lapis.  A 
flint-slate,  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans for  the  trial  of  gold  and  silver. 

Lying  Panels.  In  architecture,  those 
in  which  the  grain  of  the  wood  runs 
horizontally. 

Lying-to.  In  navigation,  the  situation 
of  a ship  w'hen  she  is  retarded  in  her 
course,  by  arranging  the  sails  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  counteract  each  other  with 
nearly  equal  effect. 

Lymph.  The  liquid  contained  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  body.  It  is  trans- 
parent and  colourless. 

Lym'phatic.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  lymph. 

2.  The  name  of  an  absorbent  vessel, 

which  carries  the  lymph  into  the  thoracic 
duct,  where  it  mixes  with  the  chyle. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  body  are  small  and 
transparent,  originate  from  all  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  body,  and  form  with  the  lacte- 
als  of  the  intestines  the  absorbent  system. 

Lynch-law.  The  irregular  and  revenge- 
ful species  of  justice  which  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  populace  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  regular  law.  It  is  named 
after  a Virginian  farmer,  of  the  name  of 
Lynch,  who  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  in  flogging  a thief. 

Lynx.  A sub-genus  of  felis,  of  which 
there  are  four  or  five  species,  or  rather 
varieties,  known  in  commerce  by  the 
qualities  and  colours  of  their  fur.  The 
most  beautiful  is  the  F.  cervaria,  emm., 
as  large  as  a wolf,  and  which  is  found  in 
Asia:  the  fur  is  reddish-grey,  finely 
spotted  with  black.  Those  of  Canada  and 
Sweden  (F.  borealis,  Temm.)  are  ash- 
coloured  grey  with  few  spots.  The  Bay 
Lynx  (F.  ruffa,  Gttld.)  of  North  America 
is  reddish  fawn,  mottled  with  brown. 
The  Caracal  {F.  caracal,  Lin.)  from  Persia, 
Turkey,  &c.,  is  the  true  )vnx  of  the 
ancients. 


Lyra  The  harp.  A constellation  of  the 
northern  hemisphere, which  owes  its  name 
to  the  lyre  which  Apollo  gave  to  Orpheus. 

Ly'rate,  from  lyra ; lyre-shaped.  Ap- 
plied to  leaves  divided  transversely  into 
several  segments,  the  segments  gradually 
increasing  in  size  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  leaf. 

Lysima'chia.  The  loose-strife.  A genus 
of  herbaceous  plants.  Pcntandria — Mono- 
gynia.  Temperate  and  cold  climates. 
Named  after  Lysimachus.  There  are 
four  British  species,  among  which  is  the 
common  loose-strife,  and  money-wort, 
both  perennials,  the  latter  very  common 
in  our  ditches. 

Lysima'chia.  A natural  family  of  plants, 
of  which  the  genus  Lysimaehia  is  the  type. 

Lys'sa,  hvatra-  Hydrophobia'. 

M. 

M,  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
as  a numeral  jffands  for  1000,  and  with  a 
dash  over  it,  M,  it  stands  for  a thousand 
times  a thousand,  or  1,000,000.  In  astro- 
tiomical  tables,  &c.,  M stands  for  meridio- 
nal, meridian,  mid-day,  &c.  In  law,  M is 
the  brand  or  stigma  of  a person  convicted 
of  manslaughter  and  admitted  to  benefit 
of  clergy.  In  medical  prescriptions,  it  is 
used  to  denote  a handful  [rnanipulus) , as 
of  herbs,  flowers,  &c. ; and  sometimes  it 
is  a contraction  of  misce : thus  m.  f. 
haust.  mix  and  let  a draught  be  made. 
M is  also  an  abbreviation  of  many  Roman 
names,  as  Marcus,  Martius,  &c.  M.  A. 
Magister  Artium,  Master  of  Arts. 

Mac,  | A Scotch  prefix  to  surnames 

Me.  j signifying  son,  as  McDonald,  for 
Donaldson  ; synonymous  witli  the  Eng- 
lish Fits,  and  the  Irish  O. 

Maca'cos,  1 A genus  of  mammiferous 

Maca'ques.  I animals.  Order  Quadru- 
mana.  The  maned  Macaque  {Simla 
Silenus  and  Conina,  Lin.)  from  Ceylon,  and 
the  Pig-tailed  Baboon  (M.  rhesus),  from 
Bengal,  are  species.  The  Inui  of  Cuvier 
are  also  macaques  without  tails. 

Macad'amizing.  A method  of  making 
roads,  first  publicly  introduced  by  Mr. 
Macadam.  It  consists  in  breaking  the 
stones  small,  that  they  may  bind  with 
the  earthy  and  pulverised  matters  of  a 
common  road  into  a firm  and  smooth 
mass. 

Macandoc'.  The  name  given  by  the  na 
tives  to  a tree  of  Malacca,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  roasted  and  eaten  as  a cure  for 
dysenteries,  cholera  morbus,  and  other 
similar  complaints. 

Macaro'ni,  1 A kind  of  biscuit  made  of 

Maccaro'ni.  .( flour,  eggs,  sugar  and 
almonds,  highly  prized  as  an  article  of 
luxury  by  the  Italians.  In  commerce,  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Genoese  paste 
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and  is  usually  made  up  in  long  tube?  of 
the  thickness  of  a goose-quill. 

Macarcn'ic,  1 An  epithet  for  a bur- 

Macaro'nian.  j lesque  species  of  poetry, 
made  up  of  a jumble  of  Latin  modernized, 
or  of  native  words  with  Latin  termina- 
tions. 

Macas'sar  Poison,  tppo.  The  gum  of  a 
tree  which  grows  in  the  isle  of  Celebes, 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  with  which  the  Ma- 
layans anoint  their  arrows  to  make  the 
wound  fatal. 

Macaw.  A name  common  to  those  par- 
rots which  have  a long  cuneiform  tail. 
See  Psittacos. 

Mace,  Lat.  » nacis,  a spice;  the  middle 
bark  of  the  nutmeg.  1.  A thick,  tough, 
reticulated,  unctuous  membrane,  of  a 
lively  reddish  yellow  colour,  which  en- 
velopes the  shell  of  the  nutmeg. 2.  Pr. 

masse,  a club.  An  ensign  of  authority 
borne  before  some  official  persons  by  a 
mace-bearer.  Originally  the  mace  was  a 
club  or  instrument  of  war,  made  of  iron, 
and  used  by  cavalry. 

Macedo'n ians.  In  ecclesiastical  history , 
a sect  of  Christians  who  sprung  up  in  the 
1th  century,  denominated  after  a bishop 
of  Constantinople,  who  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Macera'tion,  from  macer,  thin.  The 
process  of  soaking  bodies  in  water  or 
other  fluid,  in  order  to  extract  their  vir- 
tues. It  differs  little  from  digestion 

Mache  tes.  The  Ruffs,  a genus  of  birds  ; 
order  Grallatoriai,  family  Lingirostrts, 
Cuv.  One  species  only  is  known,  the 
Tringa  pugnax,  Lin.,  somewhat  smaller 
than  a snipe. 

MachTavet.ism.  The  principles  inculca- 
ted by  Maeliiavelli,  an  Italian  writer,  se- 
cretary, and  historiographer  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Florence.  Political  cunning  and  arti- 
fice intended  to  favour  arbitrary  power. 
Hence  Machiavelian,  one  who  adopts  the 
principles  of  Machiavel.  This  word  is 
also  used  adjectively. 

Machic'olated.  In  ancient  architecture, 
a building  whose  parapets  project  beyond 
the  faces  of  the  walls,  and  are  supported 
by  arches  springing  from  large  corbels. 

Machine',  Lat.  machina.  An  instrument 
employed  to  regulate  motion,  or  to  in- 
crease either  its  velocity  or  its  force.  The 
term  is  therefore  more  particularly  signi- 
ficant of  the  contrivance  interposed  be- 
tween the  natural  force  and  that  employed 
tu  fulfilling  the  end  desired,  as  to  a water- 
wheel, which  is  situated  between  the 
water  and  the  apparatus  for  grinding 
corn  or  pumping  water,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  tackle-connected  with  most  con- 
trivances are  also  known  by  the  general 
name  of  machinery. — Machines  are  classed 
under  different  denominations,  according 
to  the  agents  by  which  they  are  put  in 
motion,  the  purposes  they  are  intended 


to  effect,  or  the  art  in  which  they  are 
employed,  as  hydraulic,  pneumatic,  mag- 
netic, carding,  spinning  machines,  &c 
They  are  simple  or  complex,  according  to 
the  number  of  their  parts. 

Machin'ery.  A general  term  for  com- 
binations of  mechanical  elements.  The 
word  conveys  a more  extended  idea  than 
machine,  which  is  a particular  piece  of 
machinery,  applied  to  a special  purpose. 

Mack'erei.,  I Dut.  mackreel,  Ger.  mack- 

Mac  karel,  ) rale,  Ir.  mackreil,  Wei. 
macrell.  A fish,  the  Scomber  Scomber, 
Yarr.,  S.  vulgaris,  Flem.,  very  common  on 
the  English  coasts,  at  various  periods  of 
the  year.  The  mackerel  is  easily  taken 
by  a variety  of  baits,  particularly  so  dur- 
ing a gentle  breeze  of  wind,  hence  termed 
a mackerel-breeze  or  mackerel-gale.  The 
fish  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food.  When  alive,  it  possesses  great  sym- 
metry of  form,  and  much  brilliancy  of 
colours. 

Ma'cle.  In  mineralogy , the  hohl  spath 
of  Werner,  and  hollow  spar  of  Jameson. 
Made  occurs  only  in  crystals,  the  form  of 
which  is  a four- sided  prism.  It  is  opaque, 
sometimes  translucent ; colours  white  or 
gray,  often  shaded  with  yellow,  green, 
red,  &c.  Sp.  gr.  2'94.  Found  in  black 
argillaceous  slate. 

Macmii/lanxtes.  A religious  sect  in 
Scotland,  descended  from  the  Covenanters 
in  the  17th  century.  They  are  more  gen- 
erally known  as  Cameronians,  from  their 
founder,  Richard  Cameron.  The  name 
of  Macmillanites  they  derived  from  the 
first  preacher  of  their  doctrine  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  whose  name  was  Macmillan : 
it  is  confined  to  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity. 

Ma'crocosm,  from  psazegi;,  great,  and 
yeet'M,’;,  the  world.  The  universe  or  visi- 
ble system,  in  distinction  to  microcosm,  or 
world  of  man. 

Macrodac'tyle.  A family  of  birds ; order 
Grallatoricc,  Cuv.  Name  from  uxzxeo<;, 
long,  and  Su.ztvXo<;,  a finger,  the  family 
being  furnished  with  very  long  toes  fitted 
for  walking  on  the  grass  of  marshes,  and 
even  for  swimming.  The  jacanas,  rails, 
coots,  sheath-bills  and  flamingos,  are  ex- 
amples. 

Macrom'eter,  from  fiuxzeos,  great,  and 
measure.  A mathematical  instru 
ment  contrived  to  measure  inaccessible 
objects,  by  means  of  two  reflectors  on  a 
common  sextant. 

Mac'ropus.  The  name  given  by  Shaw  to 
a genus  of  Marsupial  ia,  comprehending 
the  kangaroos,  from  puxz‘o<;,  long,  and 
-raws,  a foot. 

Macroscel'ides.  An  insectivorous  mam- 
mal, which  inhabits  the  rocky  mountains 
of  the  western  part  of  the  district  of  Al- 
giers, recently  observed  by  M.  Wagner. 
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Mac'ula  (Lat.),aspot;  hence  maculated, 
spotted;  marked  with  small  spots.  Ma- 
cults.  1.  In  nosology,  a detached  efflores- 
cence of  the  skin,  or  discoloured  patches. 

2.  In  astronomy,  spots  in  the  luminous 

faces  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Mad  Ai-ple.  The  fruit  of  the  Solatium 
melongena,  of  an  oblong-  egg-shape.  It  is 
boiled  in  soups  and  sauces  in  countries 
where  it  grows,  and  is  accounted  very 
nutritive. 

Mad'der.  The  root  of  the  llubia  tincto- 
rum,  extensively  used  in  dyeing  red.  The 
colour  which  it  imparts  is  less  bright  than 
that  from  cochineal,  but  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  cheaper  and  more  durable. 
The  plant  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia  Minor,  and  India,  but  it  is  now 
extensively  cultivated  in  Holland,  Alsace, 
Provence,  &c. 

Madox'na,  Ital.  for  my  lady.  An  Italian 
term  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Pictures 
representing  the  Virgin  are  called  Ma- 
donnas. 

Mad'repores,  from  Pr.  madri,  spotted, 
and  pore,  a small  cavity.  Stony  polypi  with 
concentric  laminae  resembling  stars.  In  a 
living  state,  the  stony  matter  is  covered 
with  a skin  of  living  gelatinous  matter, 
fringed  with  little  bunches  of  tentacula ; 
these  are  the  polypi.  Madrepores  are 
sometimes  united  and  sometimes  de- 
tached ; where  the  laminae  take  a serpen- 
tine direction,  they  are  called  meandrina 
or  brain-stones. 

Madrep'orite.  A variety  of  limestone, 
so  called  because  it  is  composed  of  nume- 
rous small  prismatic  concretions,  resem- 
bling the  stars  of  madrepores.  It  con- 
tains 13  silex,  10  alumina,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  16. 

Ma'drier.  1.  A flat  beam  of  wood 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a moat,  to  sup- 
port a wall. 2.  A thick  plank  used  for 

the  platform  of  batteries,  and  to  support 
the  earth  in  the  galleries  and  chambers 
of  mines,  &c. 3.  A plank  of  wood,  co- 

vered with  some  incombustible  material, 
as  a defence  against  fire. 

Mad'rigai..  A sort  of  short  amorous 
poem,  containing  a certain  number  of  free 
unequal  verses,  not  confined  to  the  scru- 
pulous exactness  of  a sonnet,  or  the  sub- 
tilty  of  the  epigram,  but  containing  some 
delicate  and  simple  thought,  suitably  ex- 
pressed. The  term  is  common  to  the 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian 
languages,  but  its  origin  is  not  ascer- 
tained 

Mjen  u'ra.  The  name  given  by  Shaw  to 
a genus  of  passerine  birds,  placed  by  Cu- 
vier among  the  Dentirostres.  The  M. 
lyra,  distinguished  by  the  great  tail  of  the 
male,  inhabits  the  rocky  districts  of  New 
Holland.  It  is  somewhat  loss  than  a 
pheasant. 


Mae'sto,  1 An  Italian  word  signifying 

Maesto'so.  j majestic,  and  used  in  music 
as  a direction  to  play  the  part  with  forte 
and  grandeur. 

Maes'tricht  Beds.  In  geology,  the 
name  given  to  the  uppermost  member  of 
the  cretaceous  group,  from  Maestricht,  a 
town  of  the  Netherlands.  These  beds  are 
marine  and  calcareous,  wTith  masses  of 
chert  and  calcedony,  with  ammonites 
and  other  allied  shells. 

Mag'azine.  from  Arab,  grazana,  to  store. 
A store  of  arms,  ammunition,  provisions, 
&c.,  also  the  building  or  place  so  appro- 
priated.  2.  A periodical  publication, 

containing  miscellaneous  papers  or  com- 
positions, the  first  of  which  in  England 
was  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  com- 
menced in  1731,  under  the  name  of  Sylva- 
nus  Urban,  by  Edward  Cave.  It  still 
exists. 

Magel'lanic  Clouds.  In  astronomy, 
three  permanent  W'hitish  appearances, 
like  clouds,  seen  among  the  southern  con- 
stellations, and  having  the  same  apparent 
motion  as  the  stars,  first  described  by 
Magelhaens,  the  circumnavigator. 

Maggio're.  An  Italian  epithet  used  in 
music,  and  signifying  greater. 

Ma'gi,  i NV ise  men  or  philosophers  of 

Ma'gians.  ) the  East,  whose  skill  was 
magic.  The  magi  of  Persia  and  neigh- 
bouring countries  maintained  the  exist- 
ence of  a good  and  evil  principle,  abomi- 
nated the  adoration  of  images,  worshipped 
God  only  by  fire,  which  they  looked  upon 
as  the  sole  appropriate  symbol  of  deity. 
This  was  the  religion  which  Zoroaster 
reformed.  The  magicians  were  the  de- 
positories of  all  the  learning  of  their  age, 
and  were  hence  able  to  produce  effects  so 
astonishing  to  the  ignorant  as  to  be 
thought  supernatural.  Hence  magic 
came,  in  process  of  time,  to  signify  skill 
acquired  by  intercourse  with  demons, 
and  astrology  (in  its  later  sense),  enchant- 
ments, and  witchcraft,  sprung  up  as 
branches  of  this  fanciful  science.  Now, 
magic  and  jugglery  mean  the  same  thing, 
and  instead  of  being  the  most  accom- 
plished intellects  of  the  age,  magi  are  the 
most  contemptible  and  opprobrious  mem- 
bers of  the  quack  tribe.  The  sect  of  magi 
still  exists  in  Persia  under  the  name  of 
gaurs. 

Ma'gic.  Originally  signified  a knowledge 
of  the  more  sublime  parts  of  philosophy, 
but  latterly  a diabolical  kind  of  science, 
acquired  by  the  assistance  of  the  devil 
and  departed  souls.  See  Magi. 

Ma'gic  Suuare.  A square  divided  into 
cells,  in  which  the  natural  numbers,  from 
1 to  the  proposed  square,  are  so  posited 
that  the  sum  of  each  row,  whether  taken 
horizontally,  vertically,  or  diagonally,  is 
equal  to  a given  number.  Thus  the  sum 
in  the  following  square  is  175. 
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The  magic  square  of  squares,  invented  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  is  an  extension  of  the  above, 
and  the  magic  circle  of  circles  is  founded  on 
the  same  principle.  The  latter  consists 
of  eight  concentric  circles,  with  eight 
radii,  in  the  circumferences  of  which  all 
the  natural  numbers,  from  12  to  75,  are 
so  posited,  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
in  each  circumference,  together  with  the 
central  number  12,  is  equal  to  360 ; and 
the  numbers  in  each  radius,  including 
always  the  central  number,  is  also  equal 
to  360. 

Ma/gic  IiiN,TEHN.  An  optical  machine, 
whereby  little  painted  images  are  repre- 
sented so  much  magnified  as  to  be  re- 
garded as  magical  by  those  unacquainted 
with  optical  science.  It  consists  of  a com- 
mon lantern,  with  a lamp  and  reflector  in 
it;  opposite  the  lamp  and  reflector  are 
two  lenses,  fitted  into  a tube:  one  lens 
throws  the  light  upon  the  object,  and  the 
outer  one  magnifies  the  image  which  is 
received  upon  a transparent  screen. 

Magi'lp.  A gelatinous  substance  used 
by  painters  for  conveying  thin  colours, 
consisting  of  a mixture  of  linseed  oil  and 
mastic  varnish. 

Ma'gilus.  A genus  of  molluscs  : order 
Tubulibranchiata.  The  shell  is  spiral  at 
first,  and  then  extends  itself  in  a tube 
more  or  less  straight.  The  animal  is  not 
known. 

Magister,  the  Latin  word  for  master : 
used  in  law  to  denote  a person  who  has 
attained  to  a degree  in  science.  Doctors 
were  formerly  called  magistri.  A Magister 
Equitum  was  an  officer  among  the  Ko- 
mans,  subordinate  to  the  Dictator. 

Ma'gistery,  Lat.  magistcrium.  The 
term  used  by  old  chemists  to  denote  what 

is  now  called  a precipitate. 2.  Used 

also  to  denote  a peculiar  and  secret  me- 
thod of  making  some  chemical  prepara- 
tion, as  it  were  by  a masterly  process. 

Mag'ma,  from  /xaeraoj,  to  blend.  1.  A 
thick  ointment. 2.  The  faeces  of  any- 

thing when  the  thinner  parts  are  poured 
off.— —3.  A confection.——!.  4 uy  crude 


mixture  of  mineral  or  organic  matters  in 
a thin  pasty  state. 

Mag'na  Char'ta.  The  Great  Charter 
of  Liberties,  obtained  by  the  English 
Barons  from  King  John  in  1215.  It  has 
been  rectified  by  various  subsequent  kings. 

Magnan'ieh.  The  name  given,  in  the 
Southern  Departments  of  France  to  the 
proprietor  or  manager  of  a nursery  in 
which  silk-worms  are  reared  upon  a great 
scale.  The  term  is  formed  from  magnans, 
a vernacular  name  for  silk-worms. 

M ag'n  ates.  In  Hungary,  the  title  of  the 
noble  estate  in  the  national  representation. 

Magne'sia.  A country  in  Lydia.  The  old 
chemists  gave  this  name  to  such  substances 
as  they  conceived  to  have  the  power  of  at- 
tracting something  from  the  air,  or  which 
became  heavier  by  exposure  to  the  air ; but 
in  the  language  of  modem  chemistry,  the 
name  is  restricted  to  one  of  the  primitive 
earths,  proved  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  be  an 
oxide  of  magnesium.  It  is  a fine  white 
powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  changes  the 
purple  infusion  of  red  cabbage  to  a bright 
green.  It  is  readily  obtained,  by  pre- 
cipitation with  soda  or  potash,  from  its 
sulphate  (Epsom  salts), but  is  usually  pro- 
cured by  calcining  the  artificial  or  natural 
carbonate.  It  is  rarely  found  native. 

Magne'sian  Lime'stone.  A mineral 
which  crystallises  in  the  rhombohedral 
system.  It  consists  of  1 prime  equivalent 
of  carbonate  of  lime  = 50,  associated  with 
1 of  carbonate  of  magnesia  = 42.  The 
massive  magnesian  limestone  is  a marine 
deposit,  found  in  England  in  vast  masses. 
It  is  an  excellent  building  stone,  but  is 
not  reckoned  good  as  a manure,  except 
for  some  particular  soils.  It  belongs  to 
the  new  red  sandstone  group.  It  is 
usually  of  a yellow  or  yellowish  brown 
colour,  and  is  distinctly  stratified. 

Magne'sium.  Themetallic  basis  of  mag- 
nesia. This  earth  consists  of  61’21  mag- 
nesium and  38'79  oxygen. 

Mag'net.  The  native  magnet,  or  load- 
stone, is  a mineral  consisting  of  protoxide 
and  peroxide  of  iron  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions. It  possesses  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  attracting  metallic  iron  ; of  as- 
suming a determinate  position  with  regard 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  when  freely  sus- 
pended ; and  of  communicating  these 
properties  to  iron  by  contact.  A bar  of 
steel  to  which  these  properties  have  been 
communicated  is  a permanent  artificial 
magnet;  the  position  which  it  assumes 
with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  when 
suspended  freely,  is  the  magnetic  meridian  . 
and  an  apparatus  fitted  at  all  times  to 
show  this  meridian  constitutes  a compass. 
the  principal  partof  which  is  thewing«ff*r 
needle.  The  term  magnet  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  ’\lccyvrs,  ^Iccyvr.rr.s,  the 
name  of  a Greek  shepherd,  who  first  ob- 
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served,  on  Mount  Ida,  the  attractive 
power  which  the  loadstone  exercised  upon 
his  iron  crook.  The  most  probable  sup- 
position, however,  is  that  it  took  its  name 
from  Magnesia,  a country  of  Lydia,  where 
it  was  first  discovered;  and  this  con- 
jecture is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the 
magnet  was  often  called  by  the  ancients 
Lapis  Herae lens,  from  Heraclea,  the  capital 
of  Magnesia. 

Maqnet'ic  Compensator.  A contrivance 
by  Mr.  Barlow,  for  eliminating  the  in- 
fluence of  a ship’s  guns  and  other  iron- 
work, in  deranging  the  bearings  of  the 
compass. 

Magnetic  Needle.  A slender  piece 
of  steel,  suspended  on  its  centre,  and 
magnetised,  which  is  free  to  turn,  and 
always  settles  in  the  magnetic  meridian. 

Magnetic  Pyrites.  Native  black 
sulphate  of  iron.  It  attracts  the  needle. 

Magnetism.  The  power  of  the  magnet. 

2.  That  branch  of  physics  which  has 

for  its  object  the  investigation  of  all  mag- 
netic phenomena  (whether  natural,  like 
the  loadstone,  or  artificial,  like  bars  of 
steel  to  which  magnetism  has  been  per- 
manently communicated),  of  their  re- 
ciprocal action  upon  each  other,  of  the 
laws  of  the  forces  which  they  develope, 
of  the  methods  of  making  artificial 
magnets,  and  other  magnetic  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  globe  which  we  inhabit. 
For  Animal  Magnetism,  see  Mesmerism. 
For  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  see  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism. 

Mag'neto-electricTt  y.  Electricity  pro- 
duced by  magnetism.  The  phenomena  of 
electro-magnetism  are  produced  by  elec- 
tricity in  motion  : accumulated  electricity, 
when  not  in  motion,  exerts  no  magnetic 
effects.  Dr.  Faraday  early  felt  convinced 
that  as  every  electric  current  is  accom- 
panied by  a corresponding  intensity  of 
magnetic  action  at  right  angles  to  the 
current,  good  conductors  of  electricity, 
when  placed  within  the  sphere  of  this 
action,  should  have  a current  induced 
through  them,  or  some  sensible  effect  pro- 
duced, equivalent  in  force  to  such  a cur- 
rent. These  considerations,  with  their 
consequence,  the  hope  of  obtaining  elec- 
tricity from  ordinary  magnetism,  stimu- 
lated him  to  investigate  the  subject  ex- 
perimentally, and  he  was  rewarded  by 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question 
proposed.  Dr.  Faraday  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  galvanometrical  in- 
dications of  an  electric  current,  but  by  a 
modified  apparatus,  in  which  the  electric 
current  was  induced  by  an  electro-magnet, 
he  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
electric  spark.  The  electric  spark  was 
afterwards  obtained  from  a common 
magnet,  by  Nobili  and  Antinori,  and  in 
this  country  by  Professor  Forbes. 

Magnetom'eter.  An  instrument  for 


measuring  the  intensity  of  kurrectrlal 
magnetism. 

Magnetomo'tor.  A term  applied  to  a 
voltaic  series,  which,  producing  a great 
quantity  of  electricity  of  low  tension, 
beautifully  exhibits  the  phenomena  of 
electro-magnetism. 

Maqnif'ico.  The  title  given  by  courtesy 
to  a nobleman  of  Venice. 

Mag'nifier,  l A convexo-convex 

Mag'nifying-glass.  J lens,  which  in- 
creases the  apparent  size  or  magnitude  of 
any  body  seen  through  it,  by  increasing 
the  angle  under  which  it  is  seen.  Magni- 
fying poicer  is  the  amount  of  apparent 
enlargement  of  an  object,  by  means  of 
such  magnifier,  or  other  optical  instru 
ment,  as  the  microscope.  Magnify,  from 
magnus,  great,  and  facio,  to  make. 

Mag'nitude  denotes  the  extension  of 
anything— -whether  it  be  in  one  direction, 
as  a line  ; in  two  directions,  as  a surface  ; 
or  in  three  directions,  which  constitute  a 
solid.  Geometrical  magnitudes  may  be 
conceived  to  be  generated  by  motion,  as  a 
line  by  the  motion  of  a point ; a surface, 
by  the  motion  of  a line ; and  a solid,  by 

the  motion  of  a surface. 2.  Apparent 

magnitude  is  the  angular  space  under 
which  a body  appears  when  viewed  from 
a distance.  The  term  is  used  chiefly  in 
astronomy  and  optics. 

Magno'lia.  The  laurel-leaved  tulip-tree, 
a magnificent  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Polyandria — Polygynia.  There  are  17  spe- 
cies ; but  the  M.  grandifolia  of  the  warm 
parts  of  N.  America  is  that  most  prized. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  large  evergreen 
leaves  and  splendid  white  flowers.  Se- 
veral of  the  other  species  are  also  culti- 
vated for  ornament : as  the  M.  glauca,  or 
beaver- wood  of  America;  the  M.  macro- 
phylla,  also  of  America  ; and  the  M.  con- 
spicua,  or  youlan,  a greenhouse  shrub  from 
China. 

Maha'barata.  One  of  the  great  Indian 
epic  poems. 

Ma'haleb.  (1.)  A species  of  cherry  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens.  (2.)  The  fruit  of 
this  shrub  affords  a violet  dye,  as  well  as 
a fermented  liquor  like  kirschwasser. 

Mahog'any.  The  wood  of  the  Swietenia 
mahogani,  a large  tree  which  grows  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America.  The 
principal  importations  of  mahogany  into 
Great  Britain  are  made  from  Honduras 
and  Campeachy. 

Mahom'etans,  see  Mohammedans. 

Maiden.  An  instrument  formerly  used 
in  Scotland  for  beheading  criminals.  It 
was  the  prototype  of  the  French  guillo- 
tine. 

Maiden  Assize.  In  law,  an  assize  in 
which  no  person  is  condemned  to  die. 

Maidenhair-tree.  The  Gingko  biloba , a 
tree  of  China  and  Japan.  Its  fruit,  about 
the  size  of  a damask  plum,  contains  a 
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kernel  resembling  that  of  our  apricot, 
much  used  as  a dessert  at  all  public  feasts. 
It  is  said  to  promote  digestion. 

Mai'hem,  i Maim.  In  latv,  a wound  by 

Mat’hbm.  j which  a person  loses  the  use 
of  some  member  that  might  have  been  a 
defence  to  him.  The  term  is  from  Norm. 
mahemer,  or  mahaigner,  to  maim. 

Ma.il,  Fr.  maille.  A coat  of  steel  net- 
work, formerly  worn  for  defending  the 
body  against  swords,  poniards,  &c.  It  was 
of  two  kinds,  chain  and  plate  mail:  the 
former  consisting  of  iron  rings,  each  hav- 
ing four  others  inserted  into  it ; the  latter 
consisting  of  small  laminae  of  metal,  laid 
over  one  another,  like  the  scales  of  a fish, 
and  sewed  down  to  a strong  linen  or 

leathern  jacket. 2.  In  ships,  a square 

machine,  composed  of  rings  interwoven 
like  net- work ; used  for  rubbing  off  the 
loose  hemp  from  lines  and  white  cordage. 

Mailed.  1.  In  heraldry,  speckled,  as  the 

feathers  of  hawks,  partridges,  &c. 2. 

Innatural  history,  protected  by  hard  and 
strong  scales. 

Mails,  i In  Scottish  law,  the  rents  of 

Maills.  j an  estate. 

Main'or,  from  Norm,  meinoevre,  from 
Lat.  a maim,  in  the  work.  An  old  law- 
term,  denoting  the  being  taken  with  the 
thing  stolen  in  possession. 

Main'pernor,  from  Norm,  main,  and 
pernon,  pernez,  for  prenon,  prenez.  A 
surely  for  a prisoner’s  appearance  in  court 
at  a day.  Mainpernors  differ  from  bail  in 
that  a man’s  bail  may  imprison  or  sur- 
render him  before  the  stipulated  day  of 
appearance ; mainpernors  can  do  neither. 
They  are  bound  to  produce  the  prisoner  to 
answer  all  charges  whatsoever. 

MainThize,  from  Norm,  main,  and  pris. 
A writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  command- 
ing him  to  take  sureties  for  the  prisoner’s 
appearance ; these  sureties  are  called 
mainpernors. 

Main-sheet.  The  sheet  that  extends 
and  fastens  the  main-sail. 

Maintenance.  In  law , an  officious  in- 
termeddling in  a suit  in  which  the  person 
has  no  interest,  by  assisting  either  party 
with  money  or  means  to  prosecute  or  de- 
fend it. 2.  A cap  of  maintenance  is  a 

cap  of  dignity,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
rank  of  a duke ; also  the  name  of  the 
lord-mayor’s  fur-cap. 

Main-top'.  The  top  of  the  main-mast  of 
ship  or  brig. 

Main-yard'.  That  on  which  the  main- 
sail is  extended. 

Maize,  Indian  corn.  One  of  the  cereal 
grasses,  the  Zca  mays,  the  only  species  of 
corn  cultivated  in  America  previous  to  its 
discovery.  There  are  numerous  varieties, 
but  the  ear  in  general  consists  of  about 
600  grains  set  closely  together  in  rows,  to 
the  number  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve.  The 
grain,  as  a bread  corn,  is  liked  by  some ; 


it  contains  much  mucilage  but  little  glu- 
ten, and  is  therefore  inferior  to  wheat, 
and  even  rye.  In  the  Lettish  and  Livonic 
languages,  mayse  is  bread;  in  Irish  matse 
is  the  word  for  food. 

Maj'est  y.  A title  of  emperors,  kings,  and 
queens ; Lat.  majestas,  from  the  root  oi 
magis,  major,  more,  greater.  The  title 
was  substituted  for  highness,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. 

Ma'jor,  Lat.  for  greater.  In  music,  an 
epithet  for  the  modes,  in  which  the  third 
is  four  semitones  above  the  key-note,  and 
to  intervals  consisting  of  four  semitones. 
Major  and  minor  are  terms  which  apply  to 
concords  which  differ  from  each  other  by 
a semitone.  The  difference  between  the 
fifth  and  fourth  is  a major  tone;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  major  fourth  and  third 
is  a major  semitone.  The  major  tone  sur- 
passes the  minor  by  a comma. 2.  In 

military  affairs,  an  officer  next  in  rank 
above  a captain,  and  below  a lieutenant- 
colonel  ; the  lowest  field-officer.  The 
drum-major  is  the  first  drummer  in  a regi- 
ment. A seijeant-major  is  a non-commis- 
sioned officer  subordinate  to  the  adjutant. 
For  major  general  and  brigade-major,  see 

General  and  Brigade. 3.  In  logic,  the 

first  proposition  of  a regular  syllogism, 

containing  the  principal  term. 4.  In 

law,  a person  of  full  age  to  manage  his 
own  affairs.  A man  is  major  at  21, 
and  a woman  at  18,  years  of  age. 

Majorat'.  In  latv,  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  property  according  to  age. 

Ma'jor  Do'no.  An  Italian  term  used  to 
signify  a steward,  or  master  of  the  house- 
hold. 

Ma'jor  Term.  In  logic,  is,  in  a syllo- 
gism, the  predicate  of  the  conclusion. 
The  major  premise  is  that  which  contains 
the  major  term.  In  hypothetical  syllo- 
gisms, the  hypothetical  premise  is  called 
the  major. 

Majus'culje  or  Capitales  Literje.  In 
diplomatics,  capital  letters. 

Making-up.  With  distillers,  the  reduc- 
ing of  spirits  to  a standard  of  strength, 
usually  called  proof. 

Ma'la.  In  late,  evils  ; Mala  inse,  evils  in 
themselves.  A phrase  denoting  unlawful 
acts,  as  theft,  murder,  &c. ; as  distin- 
guished from  mala  prohibita,  evils  prohi- 
bited by  positive  written  law. 

Mal'abar  Plum.  In  botany,  the  Eu- 
genia jambos,  also  its  fruit.  The  tree 
grows  plentifully  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  the  fruit  is  much  esteemed. 

Malabath'rum,  Indian  leaf.  The  leaf 
of  the  Zaurus  cassia,  so  named  from 
Malabar,  in  India,  whence  it  is  brought, 
and  betre,  a leaf. 

Malac'ca  Bean.  The  fruit  of  the  Ana- 
cardinal  Indicum  or  Orientate.  It  very 
closely  resembles  the  cashew  nut. 

Malac'ca  Root.  The  root  of  the  SagiCta 
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H(J  alexipharmnca,  or  Arundo  Indica,  cul- 
tivated with  great  care  in  the  West  In- 
dies for  that  part  of  the  plant,  which  is 
considered  an  antidote  to  several  poisons. 

Mal'achite,  from  yt.a.>.otx'Ai  mountain- 
green.  A native  green  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, thus  named  from  its  colour.  It 
occurs  in  veins,  and  in  beds  of  gneiss, 
mica-slate,  red  sandstone,  Ac. 

Malacol'ogy,  and  > nyo t , dis- 

course. The  science  of  the  molluscs. 

Malacoptert'gii,  from  poaXaxc;,  soft, 
and  a fin ; soft-finned  fishes.  These 

form  the  second  division  of  common 
fishes  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  and  are 
divided  into  three  orders,  characterised 
by  the  position  of  the  ventrals,  or  by  their 
absence.  1.  The  M.  abdominales,  form 
an  order  in  which  the  ventrals  are  sus- 
pended to  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  behind  the  pectorals.  This  order 
comprehends  most  of  the  fresh-water 

fishes. 2.  The  M.  subranchtati,  form  an 

order  characterised  by  the  ventrals  being 

inserted  under  the  pectorals. 3.  The 

M.  apodes  form  but  a single  natural  fam- 
ily, that  of  the  Angnilliformes.  Epithet, 
malacopterygious. 

Malacos'teon.  from  pieXocxos, soft,  and 
otrnov,  a bone;  a softness  of  the  bones. 
A rare  disease  of  the  bones,  wherein  they 
can  be  bent  without  fracturing  them. 
The  causes  are  not  known,  and  all  the 
cases  on  record  have  proved  fatal. 

Malacos'tomi,  from  fxocXaxoq,  soft,  and 
Troyca.,  a mouth.  An  order  of  fishes 
destitute  of  teeth  in  the  jaws,  vulgarly 
called  leather-mouthed.  The  carp  and 
bream  are  examples. 

Malacostrac'a,  from  yt,a.Xa.xo<;,  soft,  and 
oir'r^a.xov,  a shell;  soft-shelled-insects. 
In  the  system  of  Cuvier  the  malacostra- 
cans  form  the  first  section  of  the  crusta- 
ceans. They  are  distinguished  by  having 
sessile  eyes,  solid  teguments  of  a calca- 
reous nature,  and  ten  to  fourteen  feet, 
generally  unguiculated.  They  are  divided 
into  five  orders:  the  Decapoda,  Storna- 
poda,  Lremodipoda,  Amphipoda,  and  the 
Isopoda.  The  first  four  embrace  the 
genus  Cancer,  Lin.,  and  the  last,  the 
genus  Oniscus,  Lin. 

Mal'anders,  from  Er.  mal,  ill,  and 
andare,  to  go.  A disease  to  which  horses 
are  liable,  consisting  of  ulcerous  chaps  on 
the  inside  of  the  fore-legs,  which  void  a 
red  acrid  matter. 

Malapteru'rus.  The  name  given  by 
Lacdpede  to  a genus  of  abdominal  mala- 
copterygii,  of  which  only  one  species  is 
known,  the  M.  electrictis,  the  1 lasch  or 
Thunder  of  the  Arabs,  celebrated  like  the 
Torpedo  and  Gymnotus  for  its  faculty  of 
communicating  an  electric  shock.  Name 
from  yuaXaxo<;..  soft,  a fin,  and 


ovfa.,  a tail.  The  fish  being  distinguished 
from  the  Silurus  by  the  radiated  fin  on 
the  back  being  replaced  by  a small  adi- 
pose one  on  the  tail,  and  the  softness  of 
the  pectoral  rays.  From  the  Nile  and 
the  Senegal. 

Mal'coha.  The  name  given  by  Vaillant 
to  a genus  of  climbing  birds  ( Scansoria , 
Cuv.)  of  Ceylon.  There  are  several  species, 
said  to  live  chiefly  on  fruit. 

Malco'mia,  the  Sea-rocket.  A genus  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Tetradynamia — Sili- 
quosa.  Temperate  climates. 

Male.  1.  In  botany,  a male  flower  is 
one  which  bears  stamens  only.  Male 
fern , a name  of  the  Aspidium  filix  mas,  or 
polypody.  Male  orchis,  a species  of  orchis 
called  also  satyrion  and  dog’s-stone. 
Male  speedioell,  a name  of  the  Veronica 

officinalis. 2.  In  mechanics,  a screw 

which  has  the  thread  on  the  outside  of 
a cylinder  is  called  a male  screw ; that 
which  has  the  thread  in  the  inside  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  being  termed  a female 
screw. 

Malic  Acid.  An  acid  which  may  be 
procured  from  the  juice  of  many  unripe 
fruits,  but  named  thus  from  its  having 
been  first  obtained  from  that  of  the  apple 
( malus ).  It  is  often  associated  with  the 
citric,  tartaric,  and  oxalic  acid  in  green 
fruits.  It  crystallines,  and  by  distillation 
affords  pyromalic  acid. 

Malleabil'itv.  A property  belonging  to 
certain  metals  of  being  extended  into 
thin  plates  by  hammering  ( malleus , a 
hammer).  Gold-leaf  is  the  best  example 
of  this  property.  Malleability  is  directly 
opposed  to  brittleness,  and  differs  from 
ductility  (q.v.). 

Mallea'tion,  from  malleus,  a hammer. 
Afonnof  chorea  in  which  the  person  af- 
fected has  a convulsed  action  of  one  or 
both  hands,  and  strikes  the  knees  as  if 
with  a hammer. 

Malle'olus.  In  anatomy,  dim.  of  mal 
leus,  a hammer.  The  termination  of  the 
tibia  at  the  ankle  is  called  malleolus  intcr- 
nus ; and  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
fibula  malleolus  externus. 

Mal'leus.  A hammer.  1.  A bone  of  the 

ear  is  thus  named  from  its  shape. 2 

The  name  given  by  Lamarck  to  a genus 
of  irregular  and  inequivalve  shells,  placed 
among  the  ostracea  by  Cuvier.  The 
ostrea  malleus,  Lin.,  is  the  best  known 
species.  It  ranks  among  the  rare  shells. 
It  has  two  ends  of  the  hinge  extended, 
forming  something  like  the  head  of  a 
hammer,  of  which  the  valves,  elongated 
in  a transverse  direction,  represent  the 
handle.  From  the  archipelago  of  India. 

Mal'lum.  The  public  assembly  of  the 
people  according  to  the  usage  of  the  old 
Teutonic  nations. 

Malt,  Sax.  mealt.  Grain  (chiefly  bar- 
ley) which  has  become  sweet  by  the  con- 
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version  of  its  starch  into  sugar,  by  an 
incipient  growth  or  germination  artifici- 
ally induced,  called  malting.  The  grain 
1^' first  steeped  in  water  until  it  germi- 
nal)^ to  a certain  extent,  when  it  is 
stopped  by  the  application  of  heat  in  a 
malt-kiln.  The  quantity  of  grain  malted 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about 
million  quarters  yearly. 

Mal'tha.  Mineral  pitch.  A soft  glu- 
tinous substance,  which  smells  like  pitch, 
and  dissolves  in  alcohol.  It  seems  to  be 
inspissated  petroleum. 

MA'Lus^aXovjthe  apple-tree.  See  Paul's. 

Mai/va.  The  Mallow.  An  extensive  genus 
of  plants.  Monadelphia — Polyandria.  There 
are  three  or  four  herbaceous  species  na- 
tives of  Britain ; but  many  of  the  exotic 
species  are  permanent  plants.  Malva  is  a 
Latin  corruption  of  malache,  the  fjoa,Xer.yj/\ 
of  Pliny,  from  fAu.haz.O';,  soft,  in  allusion 
to  the  softness  of  the  leaf. 

Mat.va'ceje.  A natural  order  of  plants, 
consisting  of  mallows,  hollyhock,  Ac., 
equivalent  to  the  columniferte  of  Lin- 
nseus.  Type,  the  malva. 

Mam'alukes,  1 The  formermilitary  force 

Mam'elures.  j of  Egypt.  The  Mama- 
lukes  were  originally  Turkish  and  Cir- 
cassian slaves,  but  afterwards  masters  of 
the  country.  Their  power  was  annihilated 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  in  1811,  by  destroying 
the  Beys. 

Mam'malia,  } A great  division  of  the 

Mam'mals.  J animal  kingdom,  compris- 
ing animals  which  have  mammee  and 
suckle  their  young.  Epithets  mammalian 
and  mammiferous.  The  mammalia  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
not  only  because  it  is  the  class  to  which 
Man  himself  belongs,  but  also  because  it 
is  that  which  enjoys  the  most  numerous 
faculties,  the  most  delicate  sensations, 
the  most  varied  powers  of  motion,  and 
in  which  all  the  different  qualities  seem 
combined  in  order  to  produce  a more  per- 
fect degree  of  intelligence — the  one  most 
fertile  in  resources,  most  susceptible  of 
perception,  and  least  the  slave  of  instinct. 

Mammal'ogt,  mamma,  teat,  and  i.oyos, 
discourse.  The  science  of  Mammals. 

Mam'mart.  Pertaining  to  the  mammae, 
as  the  mammary  glands,  &c. 

Man'mea.  The  mammee-tree:  a genus. 
Polyandria — Monogynia.  One  species,  a 
tree  of  Jamaica  which  affords  a delicious 
fruit,  also  called  mammea.  It  is  named 
from  its  vernacular  appellation  in  the 
West  Indies,  mamei, retained  by  Linnams, 
because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  fruit  in 
shape  to  mammee.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  West  Indian  apricot. 

Mam'mifer,  from  mamma,  a breast,  and 
fero,  to  bear.  An  animal  having  breasts 
and  which  suckles  its  young.  The  mam- 
mifers  form  the  class  mammalia  (q.  v.). 


Mam'millated.  Having  little  protuber- 
ances like  mammee.  Thus  flint  containing 
chalcedony  is  generally  mammillated,  and 
shells  are  said  to  be  mammillated  when 
the  apex  is  rounded  like  a teat. 

Mam'moth.  An  extinct  genus  of  animals 
allied  to  the  elephant.  See  Mastodon. — 
The  origin  of  the  word  mammoth  is  not 
agreed  upon.  Some  state  it  to  be  a Rus- 
sian word,  mamant ; others  that  it  is  a 
Siberian  word,  signifying  “ animal  of  the 
earth.”  It  is  also  derived  from  Behemoth, 
an  Arabic  word  for  elephant. 

Mana'ti,  1 A genus  of  herbivorous  ce- 

Maxa'tus.  / tacea,  the  Lamantins,  which 
from  their  manner  of  living  are  termed 
sea-cows,  mermaids,  &e.  The  manati  are 
found  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
grow  to  the  length  of  15  feet.  Those  of 
the  American  rivers  differ  specifically 
from  those  of  the  African.  They  employ 
their  fins  with  great  dexterity  in  carrying 
their  young  and  in  creeping:  hence  the 
comparison  of  these  organs  with  hands, 
and  the  name  manatus  (handed)  applied 
to  the  animal,  of  which  lamantin  is  a 
corruption. 

Manchine'ed.  Ilippomane.  A tree  of 
the  West  Indies,  which  grows  to  the  size 
of  a large  oak.  The  fruit  is  poisonous, 
and  the  sap  corrosive,  but  the  wood  is 
much  valued  by  cabinet-makers. 

Man'ciple,  Lat.  manceps,  a clerk  of  the 
kitchen,  or  caterer.  The  steward  of  the 
Inner  Temple  was  formerly  so  called,  and 
the  name  and  office  are  still  retained  in 
colleges  in  some  universities. 

Manda'mtjs.  In  law,  a writ  issued  by 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  commanding 
the  performance  of  something ; and  so 
named  from  the  initial  word  of  the  writ. 

Mandarins'.  Magistrates  and  governors 
of  provinces  in  China.  They  are  chosen 
out  of  the  most  learned  men,  and  their 
government  is  always  at  a great  distance 
from  the  place  of  their  birth. 

Man'diele,  from  mandibulum,  a jaw.  The 
instrument  of  mandueation.  The  upper 
jaws  of  insects  are  called  matidibles,  and 
the  under  jaws  maxiUee ; but  both  the 
upper  and  under  parts  of  the  bill  of  a bird 
are  termed  mandibles.  The  mandibles  of 
insects  are  two  strong  corneous  hooks, 
which  move  horizontally,  and  cut  objects 
by  crossing  their  edges  like  the  blades  of 
a pair  of  scissors. 

Mandib'ulata.  A grand  section  of  in 
sects,  including  all  those  which  preserve 
their  organs  of  mastication  in  their  last 
stage  of  metamorphosis. 

Man'dioc.  The  American  name  of  cas- 
sava, which  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
America  for  the  sake  of  the  nutritive  fe- 
cula  in  its  stems. 

Man'doline.  A musical  instrument  re- 
sembling the  lute  and  guitar;  round  like 
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the  first,  but  smaller  than  either,  and  held 
in  the  left  hand. 

Man'dore.  A sort  of  lute,  usually  with 
four  strings. 

Man'drake.  A plant,  the  Atropa  J lan- 
drayora , the  root  of  which  is  said  to  bear 
a resemblance  to  the  human  form.  The 
fruit  is  a globose  berry,  called  by  the  an- 
cients the  apple  of  love,  and  they  named 
Venus  after  it,  Vandragoritis.  It  had 
numerous  absurd  properties  ascribed  to  it. 

Man'drf.l.  An  instrument  for  confining 
In  a lathe  the  article  to  be  turned.  There 
are  flat  mandrels  for  turning  flat  boards 
on ; pin  mandrels  which  have  a long  shank 
to  fit  into  a round  hole  made  in  the  work 
to  be  turned ; hollow  mandrels  which  are 
hollow  of  themselves,  »nd  are  used  for 
turning  hollow  work ; screw  mandrels  for 
turning  screws,  &c. 

Man'drill.  TheStmta  maimon  and  mor- 
mon, Lin.  The  mandrills,  of  all  the  mon- 
keys, have  the  longest  muzzle  (30°) ; their 
tail  is  very  short,  and  they  are  brutal  and 
ferocious.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a more 
hideous  or  extraordinary  animal  than  the 
mandrill  of  Guinea.  It  attains  to  the  size 
of  a man,  and  is  the  terror  of  the  negroes. 

Mane'ge.  A school  for  teaching  horse- 
manship and  for  training  horses.  The 
term  is  from  the  French  maniye,  Italian 
tnancggio,  according  to  some  d munu 
agendo,  acting  with  the  hand 

Manoane'se,  1 A grayish  white  metal, 

Mangane'sium.  j very  hard  and  brittle, 
and  of  a tine  grained  fracture,  with  con- 
siderable lustre.  By  exposure  to  tbe  air 
it  speedily  oxidises  and  falls  into  powder. 
Sp.  gr.  8,  melting  point  160°  Wedgewood. 
It  is  susceptible  of  five  degrees  of  oxygen- 
ation. The  protoxide,  is  a pale  green  pow- 
der, prepared  artificially  ; the  deutozide 
exists  native  in  the  mineral  called  brau- 
nite,  and  as  a hydrate  in  manganit*  ; the 
peroxide  exists  abundantly  in  nature.  As 
a hydrate  it  constitutes  black  wadd.  The 
other  combinations  of  the  metal  with  oxy- 
gen are  the  manganesic  and  permanganesic 
acids.  The  ores  of  manganese  are  com- 
mon in  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Der- 
byshire, &c.  The  black  oxide  is  the  mag- 
nesia  nigra  of  the  ancients.  Epithet 
manganesian. 

ManoanxsTc  Acid.  The  manganic  acid 
of  Maetscherlich.  An  acid  consisting  of 
three  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  one  of 
manganese,  and  therefore  isomorphuus 
with  sulphuric  and  selenic  acid.  It  forms 
green  coloured  salts, but  has  not  yet  been 
insulated  from  its  bases.  The  permanya- 
nesic  acid  forms  red-coloured  salts.  The 
change  of  the  manganesic  acid  into  the 
permanganesic,  is  the  cause  of  the  change 
of  colour  from  green  to  red  of  solutions 
of  chameleon  mineral. 

Man'gel  W cr'zel.  Field  beet.  A variety 
of  beet,  between  the  red  and  white,  much 


cultivated  on  the  continent, partly  as  food 
for  cattle,  and  partly  to  be  used  in  divtl- 
lation,  and  in  the  extinction  of  sugm. 
has  as  yet  been  only  partially  cultivates 
in  Britain. 

Man'ger.  1.  In  a ship  of  tear,  a small 
space  extending  athwart  the  deck,  imme- 
diately within  the  hawse-holes,  and  sepa- 
rated on  the  after-part  from  the  other 
part  of  the  deck  by  the  manger-board. 
strong  bulk-head  built  as  high,  and  serv- 
ing to  stop  the  water  which  sometimes 
rushes  in  at  the  hawse-holes,  and  would 

otherwise  run  aft  on  the  deck. 2.  The 

trough  which  holds  the  corn  or  other 
short  food  given  to  live  stock,  especially 
horses. 

Man'gle.  A valuable  domestic  machine, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing 
such  linen  as  cannot  be  conveniently 
ironed.  It  is  simply  a calender  upon  a 
small  scale. 

Man's  o,  The  fruit  of  the  many  if  era  in- 
dim  or  mango- tree,  cultivated  all  over 
Asia.  Mangoes,  when  ripe,  are  juicy,  of  a 
good  flavour,  and  so  fragrant  as  to  per- 
fume the  air  to  a considerable  distance. 
When  unripe  they  are  pickled  in  the 
soured  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  with  salt, 
capsicum,  and  garlick.  From  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  ripe  mango  is  pre- 
pared a sort  of  wine,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  kernel  can  be  reduced  to  a fine 
bread-flour. 

Man 'go-fish  (of  the  Ganges).  The  polg- 
nemtis  paradiseus,  so  named  because  it 
comes  in  season  about  the  same  time 
with  the  mangoes.  It  rarely  exceeds  fif- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  in  point  of  de- 
licacy and  flavour  excels  every  other  fish. 

Manqostee'n.  A tree,  the  Garcinia  man- 
yottana,  of  the  East  Indies.  It  produces 
a highly  valued  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  orange. 

Man'qocstb.  A carnivorous  animal,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  or  rather 
varieties.  The  most  celebrated  is  the 
manyousie  of  Egypt,  or  ichneumon  of  the 
ancients. 

Man'grove.  In  botany,  see  Rhizophora. 

Man  ichee's.  A sect  of  Christian  here- 
tics of  the  third  century,  the  followers  of 
.Vanes,  who  taught  that  there  are  two  co- 
eternal and  independent  principles,  one 
of  good  and  one  of  evil. 

Man  ifest.  An  inventory  of  the  whole 
cargo  of  a merchant-ship. 

Manifesto.  A public  declaration  made 
by  a prince  orsovereign.of  his  intentions, 
opinions,  or  motives,  as  a manifesto,  de- 
claring the  necessity  of  a war,  the  rea- 
sons for  its  being  undertaken,  and  the 
motives  by  which  he  is  induced  to  it. 

Man'ihot,  1 A genus  of  permanent 

Man'ioc.  j plants.  Monoecia  — Mona- 
delphia.  Don  enumerates  nine  species, 
all  natives  of  hot  climates.  The  wo/d 
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manioc  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  nutri- 
tious matter  of  the  Manihot  cannabina, 
Lin.,  or  Jatropha  manihot , Willd.,  of 
South  America,  &c.,  and  from  the  root  of 
which  cassava  and  tapioca  are  procured. 
The  juice  of  the  plant  is  highly  poisonous. 

Manil'les.  Large  brass  rings,  formed 
like  bracelets,  exchanged  by  the  Euro- 
peans with  the  negroes  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa  for  slaves.  They  are  worn  on  the 
small  of  the  leg,  and  on  the  arm  above 
the  elbow. 

Man'iple,  Lat.  manipulue,  a handful. 
SeeU. 

Manip'clcs,  Lat.  inanus,  hand.  In  Ro- 
man antiquities,  a subdivision  of  the  co- 
hort, so  called  from  the  handful  of  grass 
or  straw  which  formed  its  standard. 

Ma'nis.  The  pangolin  or  scaly  lizard  or 
ant-eater.  A genus  of  mammiferous  ani- 
mals, ranked  by  Cuvier  among  the  ordi- 
nary Edentata.  They  live  on  ants  and 
termites;  their  tongue,  is  very  extensile, 
and  their  body,  limbs,  and  tail,  are  co- 
vered with  large  trenchant  scales,  ar- 
ranged like  tiles,  but  which  they  elevate 
in  rolling  themselves  into  a ball,  when 
they  wish  to  defend  themselves  from  an 
enemy.  They  are  confined  to  the  eastern 
continent. 

Man'itrunk.  In  entomology,  a term 
applied  to  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
trunk  on  which  the  head  turns. 

Man'na.  l.A  substance  with  which  the 
children  of  Israel  were  fed  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  honey-dew.  The  term  is  Hebrew 
malm,  allied  to  the  Arabic  manna,  to 
provide. 2.  A peculiar  saccharine  mat- 

ter, which  exudes  from  many  plants — but 
especially  the  concrete  juice  of  a species 
of  ash,  the  fraxinus  ornus,  which  grows 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  has 
a sweet  but  not  agreeable  taste,  a slight 
peculiar  odour,  and  a pale  yellow  colour. 
From  Sicily  and  Calabria. 

Man'ner.  In  painting,  the  particular 
habit  of  a painter  in  managing  colours, 
lights  and  shades.  The  best  painter  is 
he  who  has  no  manner. 

Man-of-war.  1.  The  albatross  (diome- 
dea  exulans). 2.  A ship-of-war. 

Manoji'eter,  from  pvavoq,  rare,  and 
/Air ton,  measure.  An  instrument  intend- 
ed to  measure  the  rarefaction  or  altera- 
tions of  density  of  elastic  fluids,  whether 
caused  by  variations  of  temperature,  or 
mechanical  compression,  or  vice  versa. 

Ma'nor,  Norm,  manoir,  a habitation. 
A district  of  ground  held  by  a lord  or 
nobleman  in  his  own  possession,  for  the 
direct  use  of  his  family  ; his  other  lands 
being  distributed  among  his  tenants.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  term  origin- 
ally meant  the  jurisdiction  and  royalty 
incorporeal,  rather  than  the  land  or  site. 
If  so,  this  meaning  is  long  since  forgotten. 


Mansard  Hoof;  so  named  after  the 
inventor.  In  architecture,  the  same  as 
curb  roof,  which  see. 

Man'telets.  Moveable  parapets, made 
of  planks,  nailed  over  one  another,  to 
the  height  of  six  feet,  and  driven  before 
the  pioneers  as  blinds  to  shelter  them. 

Man'tis.  The  Soothsayer.  A genus  of 
orthopterous  insects  placed  in  the  family 
Cursoria  by  Cuvier.  The  species  inhabit 
warm  climates,  and  some  are  held  in 
high  veneration  in  their  particular  locali- 
ties. Name  peat vth,  a prophet,  from  the 
position  of  the  arms,  which  resembles 
that  of  supplication. 

Mantis'sa.  The  decimal  part  of  a loga- 
rithm ; the  integral  part  being  named 
the  characteristic. 

Man'tlb.  1 A term  in  architecture, 

Man'tle-tbee.  j for  the  lower  part  of 
the  chimney,  which  sustains  the  compart- 
ments of  the  chiiuney-piece. 

Man'tlb.  I A term  in  heraldry  for 

Man'tlinq.  / that  appearance  of  fold- 
ing of  cloth,  flourishing,  or  drapery, 
which  in  any  achievement  is  drawn 
about  a coat  of  arms. 

Man'ctacture,  from  manus,  the  hand, 
nnd  facio,  to  make.  1.  The  operation  of 
reducing  raw  materials  of  any  kind  into 
a form  suitable  for  use,  either  by  the 

hands  or  machinery. 2.  Any  commodity 

made  from  the  natural  produce  of  a 
country,  as  cloths  from  wool,  and  cotton 
and  silk  goods  from  cotton  and  silk,  iron 
from  ores,  leather  from  hides,  &c.  Places 
where  goods  are  manufactured  are  called 
manufactories,  (in  some  cases  factories ), 
and  those  whose  business  it  is  to  manu- 
facture articles,  or  who  employ  workmen 
and  machinery  for  that  purpose,  are 
manufacturers. 

Man cMis’Siott,  from  manus,  the  hand, 
and  mitto,  to  send.  A solemn  ceremony 
among  the  Homans,  by  which  a slave 
was  emancipated  or  liberated  from  per- 
sonal bondage. 

Man'uscrift,  Lat.  manuscriptum.  A 
book  or  paper  written  with  the  hand 
(manus  and  scriptum)  as  opposed  to  one 
printed:  contracted  MS.,  and  plural  MSS. 

Map.  A delineation  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face, or  of  a portion  of  it.  A map  is  pro- 
perly a representation  of  land,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a chart,  which  represents 
sea  and  sea-coasts,  position  of  islands, 
rocks,  &c. 

Marana'tha  (Syr.).  A form  of  anathe- 
matising among  the  Jews,  signifying 
“ the  Lord  will  come,”  i.  e.  to  take 
vengeance. 

Maran'ta.  A genus  of  perennial  plants. 
Monandria — Monogynia.  The  starch  call- 
ed arrow-root  is  extracted  from  the  roots 
of  the  M.  arundinacea,  which  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  and  piovision  grounds  of  the 
West  Indies ; and  the  roots  of  the  H 
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galanga  constitute  the  smaller  galangal 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.  All  the  species 
are  natives  of  hot  climates. 

Mar'ble,  Lat.  manner,  from  . 

a shining  stone.  A name  common  to  all 
limestones  of  a compact  texture,  and 
possessing  sufficient  hardness  to  take  a 
polish.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  and 
greatly  diversified  in  colour,  from  pure 
white  to  jet  black.  Marble  effervesces 
with  acids  ; affords  quick-lime  by  calcina- 
tion ; has  a conchoidal  scaly  fracture  ; is 
translucent  only  on  the  very  edges ; is 
easily  scratched  by  the  knife ; has  a sp. 
gr.  of  27 ; admits  of  being  sawn  into 
slabs ; and  receives  a brilliant  polish. 
These  qualities  occur  united  in  only  three 
principal  varieties  of  limestone  ; (1 .)  In  the 
saccharoid  limestone,  so  called  from  its 
fine  granular  texture,  resembling  that  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  which  constitutes  modern 
statuary  marble,  like  that  of  Carrara ; (2.) 
In  the  foliated  limestone,  consisting  of 
a multitude  of  small  facets,  formed  of 
little  plates  applied  to  one  another  in 
every  possible  direction,  constituting  the 
aacient  statuary  marble,  like  that  of 
Taros  ; (3.)  In  many  of  the  transition,  or 
carboniferous,  or  encrinitic  limestones 
subordinate  to  the  coal  formation. 

Mar'bling.  The  method  of  preparing 
and  colouring  the  marble  paper.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  marble  paper;  but 
the  method  of  managing  the  process  is 
the  same  for  all  the  sorts.  It  consists  in 
dipping  the  paper  into  a solution  of  gum 
dragon  (gum  tragacanth),  over  which 
the  colours,  previously  prepared  with 
ox-gall  and  spirit  of  wine,  are  first  spread 
and  dispersed,  by  means  of  a sort  of  comb, 
into  the  kind  of  figures  wanted.  The 
paper  is  afterwards  polished. 

Mar'casite.  A name  of  Arabic  origin, 
which,  without  any  definite  meaning, 
has  been  applied  to  all  sorts  of  crude 
metallic  substances.  It  is  now  restricted 
to  a variety  of  iron  pyrites. 

March.  1.  The  third  month  of  the  year 
according  to  the  modern  calendar,  but  the 
first  according  to  the  ancient  Roman  com- 
putation ; named  in  honour  of  Mars,  the 

god  of  war,  and  father  of  Romulus. 

2.  In  music,  a military  air,  to  regulate  the 
steps  of  the  soldiers. 3.  In  military  lan- 

guage, the  motion  of  a body  of  troops  from 
one  place  to  another.  It  has  three  mea- 
sures: (1.)  Ordinary  time;  (2.)  Quick 
time ; (3.)  The  quickest  or  wheeling  time. 

Marchers.  Lord  Marchers.  Noblemen 
who  formerly  dwelt  near  the  borders  of 
Wales  and  Scotland,  aijd  protected  the 
marches  or  borders.  March,  in  this  sense, 
is  radically  the  same  word  as  mark. 

Mar'ciok  ites.  The  followers  of  Marcion, 
a heretic  of  the  second  century. 

MAKcfosiANs.  A sect  of  Christian  he- 
retics, the  followers  of  Marcus,  who 


taught,  in  the  second  century,  that  the 
Deity  consists  of  a quaternity  : the  In- 
effable, Silence,  the  Father,  and  Truth. 

Ma'recanite.  A variety  of  obsidian,  in. 
the  form  of  little  grains  like  peas,  pearly- 
white,  consisting  of  very  thin  concentric 
layers,  found  in  Marckan,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Kamschatka. 

Mar'garic  Acid.  A fat  acid,  obtained 
by  saponifying  tallow  with  an  alkali, 
and  decomposing  the  soap  with  a dilute 
acid.  It  is  thus  named  from  its  appearing 
in  pearly-looking  scales  ( margarita , a 
pearl),  and  is  more  fusible  than  the  ste- 
aric acid,  melting  at  140°  F. 

Mar'garine.  The  name  given  by  Che- 
vreul  to  the  substance  afterwards  called 
margaric  acid. 

Mar'garitic  Acid.  One  of  the  fatty 
acids  which  result  from  saponification. 

Mar'gin,  Fr.  marge.  1.  In  printing , 
the  border  of  white  paper  round  the  page 
of  a book. 2.  In  architecture,  the  mar- 

gin of  a course,  that  part  of  the  upper 
side  of  a course  of  slates,  uncovered  by 
the  next  superior  course. 

Marginel'la.  A univalve  shell,  with  a 
short  spire,  found  recent  in  sand  and 
sandy  mud,  and  fossil  in  the  calcaire 
grossicr. 

Mar'grave,  Ger.  markgraf,  from  mark, 
a march  or  border,  and  graff,  a count  or 
earl.  Originally  a keeper  of  the  marches, 
now  a title  of  nobility  in  Germany,  &c. 
The  jurisdiction  of  a margrave  is  termed 
a margraviate. 

Mari'a  There'sa,  Order  oe.  A military 
order  of  Austria,  founded  in  1757. 

Mar'igold.  In  botany,  a name  common 
to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Calendula. 
The  marsh-marigold  is  the  Caltha pahistris. 
The  African  marigold  belongs  to  the  ge- 
nus Tagetes.  The  corn  marigold  to  the  ge- 
nus Chrysanthemum.  Fig  marigold  to  the 
genus  Mesembryanthemum.  The  name  is 
often  written  marygold. 

Marine7.  Belonging  to  the  sea  ( marinus , 
from  mare,  the  sea),  as  marine  shells. 
Marine  acid  is  an  old  name  for  the 
muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Marine 
salt  is  the  salt  obtained  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  sea-water,  as  distinct  from  rock- 
salt.  The  word  marine,  used  substan- 
tively, is  a general  mtme  for  the  navy  of 
a kingdom  or  state,  and  the  whole  eco- 
nomy of  naval  affairs. 

Marine  Chair.  A machine  inventedfor 
viewing  steadily  the  satellites  of  J upiter 
at  sea. 

Marine  Surveyor.  A machine  con- 
trived for  measuring  the  way  of  a ship 
at  sea,  and  for  registering  the  same  on  a 
sort  of  dial-plate. 

Marine's.  A body  offorc.es  employed  in 
the  sea-service,  under  the  direction  of  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mariotte's  Law.  In  pneumatics,  a ge 
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neral  property  of  clastic  fluids,  discovered 
by  Mariotte,  that  the  pressure  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  density. 

Maritime.  Pertaining  to  the  sea  or 
ocean  ( mnritimus , from  mare,  the  sea),  as 
a maritime  town.  Maritime  laws  are 
those  which  relate  to  harbours,  ships, and 
seamen.  Though  maritime  and  marble 
are  radically  the  same  words,  they  are 
used  distinctly.  Thus,  there  are  maritime 
powers,  hut  no  maritime  officers,  leagues, 
engagements,  or  productions. 

Mar'joram.  In  botany,  see  Origanum. 
The  Spanish  marjoram  belongs  to  the 
genus  TJrtica. 

Mark,  Fr.  mare.  A weight  used  in 
several  parts  of  Europe  for  various  com- 
modities, especially  gold  and  silver.  In 
France  and  Holland  the  mark  equalled 

eight  ounces. 2.  Mark  is  sometimes 

used  with  us  for  a money  of  account,  and 
in  some  other  countries  for  a coin.  The 
English  mark  is  13s.  id.  sterling.  The 
Scotch  mark  is  two-thirds  of  a pound 
Scotch.  The  mark  Labs,  or  Lubeck  mark 
is  a money  of  account  at  Hamburgh, 
equal  to  141rf.  sterling. 

Mark,  Order  or  Saint.  A Tenetian 
order  of  knighthood. 

Mar'king  Ink.  An  indelible  ink  for 
marking  linen.  A good  marking  ink  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  a drachm  of  fused 
nitrate  of  silver  in  half  an  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  colouring  it  by  sap- 
green.  A previous  application  of  liquid  I 
pounce  is  necessary,  which  is  made  by 
dissolving  two  drachms  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  ten  of  gum  arabie,  in  fom  j 
ounces  of  water. 

Mar'king  Nut.  In  botany,  the  seed  of  . 
the  Semicarpus  anacardium,  a tropical  ; 
tree,  so  called  from  its  juice  having  the  ' 
property  of  staining  linen. 

Marl  (Welsh).  A mixed  earthy  sub-  [ 
stance,  consisting  of  calcareous  earth, 
clay,  and  siliceous  sand,  in  very  variable 
proportions.  According  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  one  or  other  of  the  three 
principal  ingredients,  marls  are  calca- 
reous, clayey,  or  sandy.  Epithet  marly, 
or  marlaceous. 

Mar'line,  Sp.  marlin.  A small  line, 
composed  of  two  strands  little  twisted, 
and  either  tarred  or  white.  Used  for 
winding  round  ropes  and  cables,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  fretted. 

Mar'line-spike.  A small  iron,  like  a 
large  spike,  used  to  open  the  bolt-rope, 
when  the  sail  is  to  be  sewed  to  it. 

Marl'ing.  Winding  of  marline  round 
a rope  or  cable,  to  prevent  its  being 
galled.  See  Marline. 

Mar'mo  (Italian),  marble.  1.  Verde- 
antico,  or  Greek  antique  marble,  is  a sort 
of  breccia,  whose  paste  is  a mixture  of 
talc  and  limestone,  the  best  specimens  of 
which  are  grass-green  with  very  dark 


green  or  black  spots  of  noble  serpentine. 
Some  line  specimens  are  preserved  at 
Parma.  The  Marmo-  Greco,  or  the  Greek 
white  marble,  was  obtained  from  several 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Marmo 
Verde  Pagliocco  is  a variety  of  antique 
marble,  of  a yellowish  green  colour,  found 
in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Home.  The  Marmo 
Statuario,  or  the  statuary  marble  of  the 
Italians,  closely  resembles  the  Parian 
marble. 

Marmora'tum.  In  architecture,  a ce- 
ment formed  of  pounded  marble  and  lime 
well  beaten  together. 

Mar'mot.  A name  common  to  all  the 
animals  of  the  genus  Arctomys,  Gm.  See 
Arctomvs. 

Mar'onites.  The  followers  of  Maro,  in 
Syria,  who  adopted  the  opinions  of  the 
Monothelites,  in  the  seventh  century. 

Maroo'ns.  The  name  given  to  revolted 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  some 
parts  of  South  America. 

Marque'  (Letters  or).  A power,  li- 
cense, or  extraordinary  commission, 
granted  by  a state  to  its  subjects,  to  make 
reprisals  on  the  subjects  of  another,  for 
damages  sustained  at  sea.  Marque  is  a 
French  word,  said  to  be  from  the  same 
root  as  march,  a limit,  literally  denoting  a 
license  to  pass  the  limits  of  a jurisdiction 
on  land,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sa- 
tisfaction for  theft,  by  seizing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  subjects  of  a foreign  nation. 

2.  The  ship  commissioned  for  making 

reprisals  is  also  called  a letter  of  marque. 

Mar'quetrt,  Fr.  marquelerie,  from  mar- 
queter,  to  spot.  Inlaid  work.  A peculiar 
sort  of  cabinet  work,  in  which  the  surface 
is  variegated  with  inlaid  pieces  of  various 
forms  and  colours.  Gold,  silver,  copper, 
tortoise-shell,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory, 
horn,  coloured  woods,  &c.  are  used  by  the 
marqueteur  for  his  work. 

Mar'quis,  1 A title  of  honour  in  Great 

Mar'quess.  i Britain,  next  in  dignity  to 
that  of  duke ; first  conferred  on  the  war- 
dens of  the  marches.  The  title  was  not 
known  in  England,  till  Richard  II.,  in 
1337,  created  his  favourite,  Robert  de 
Yere,  then  Earl  of  Oxford,  Marquis  of 
Dublin.  The  eldest  son  of  a marquis  is  by 

courtesy  called  earl  or  lord  of ; but 

the  younger  sons  are  simply  lord  John, 
lord  Robert,  &c.  The  wife  is  a mar- 
chioness. 

Mar'row.  The  animal  fat  found  in  the 
cavities  of  long  bones.  The  spinal  cord 
is  sometimes  termed  the  spinal  marrow. 

Marru'bium.  Horehound.  A genus 
of  plants.  Didynamia — Gymnospermia. 

Name  from  marob,  a bitter  juice.  The 
common  horehound,  M.  vulgare,  is  a native 
of  Britain. 

Mars.  1.  The  mythological  god  of  war, 
nnd  hence  applied  by  the  alchemists  as  a 
name  for  iron,  because  warlike  instru 
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ments  were  made  of  it. 2.  In  astro- 

nomy, a planet  of  our  system,  the  fourth 
in  order  from  the  sun,  and  consequently 
the  next  above  our  earth ; thus  named 
from  its  red  (fierce)  colour.  Its  symbol  is 
, intended  to  represent  a man  holding 
a spear.  Mean  diameter  4898  miles ; mean 
distance  from  the  sun  142,000,000  miles; 
period  of  revolution  round  the  sun  686d. 
23h.  30'  39",  or  1*881  years;  period  of  ro- 
tation, Id.  Oh.  39' 21" 5."' 

Marseillaise  Himn.  The  popular 
name,  erroneously  applied,  of  the  national 
anthem  of  France. 

Mar'shal.  Originally  one  who  had 
charge  of  horses,  from  Teutonic,  marc, 
a horse,  and  sealk  or  schalk,  a servant. 
The  word  is  now  a title  of  certain  officers 
who  have  very  different  employments ; 
as  th e Earl  Marshal  (q.v.)  of  England,  &c.; 
the  Marshal  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  who  has 
the  keeping  of  the  Queen's  Bench  prison 
in  Southwark  ; the  Marshal  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  -whom  the  court  commits  the 
queen’s  debtors.  In  some  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, a marshal  is  a military  officer  of  the 
highest  rank.  In  America,  marshals  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  answer  to  our 
sheriffs  of  counties. 

Mar'shalling.  1.  In  heraldry,  the  dis- 
posing of  several  coats  of  arms,  belonging 
to  distinct  families,  in  the  same  escutcheon. 

2.  The  disposing  of  persons  at  public 

solemnities  in  their  proper  places,  accord- 
ing to  their  ranks,  &c. 

Mar'shalsea.  A prison  in  Southwark, 
belonging  to  the  marshal  of  the  queen’s 
household.  The  Marshalsea  Court  was 
originally  instituted  to  hear  and  determine 
causes  between  the  servants  of  the  royal 
household  and  others  within  the  verge  of 
the  court,  which  extends  twelve  miles 
round  'Whitehall.  It  sits  every  week,  and 
the  judges  are  the  steward  of  the  house- 
hold and  knight-marshal  for  the  time 
being. 

Marsh  Mias'ma.  Infectious  vapours 
arising  from  certain  marshes  and  marshy 
soils. 

Marsc'pial,  Eat.  marsupialis,  purse- 
shaped. Applied,  1.  To  animals  of  the 
order  Mnrsupialia. 2.  Toparts,as  mus- 

cles, for  their  shape. 

Marsupia'lia.  An  order  of  mamrai- 
ferous  animals,  having  external  abdomi- 
nal pouches  for  their  young  ( marsupium , 
a pouch).  The  opossums,  phalaugers, 
potoroos,  and  kangaroos  are  examples. 
Epithet  marsupial.  A distinguishing  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Marsupialia  is  the  pre- 
mature production  of  their  youna,  whose 
state  of  development  at  birth  is  extremely 
small.  Incapable  of  motion,  and  hardly 
exhibiting  the  germs  of  limbs  and  other 
external  organs,  these  diminutive  beings 


attach  themselves  to  the  mammae  of  the 
mother,  and  there  remain  fixed  until  they 
have  acquired  a degree  of  development 
similar  to  that  in  which  other  animals  are 
born.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  almost 
always  so  arranged  about  the  mamma?  as 
to  form  a pouch,  in  which  these  imperfect 
little  animals  are  preserved  as  in  a second 
uterus,  and  to  which,  long  after  they  can 
walk,  they  always  flee  for  shelter. 

Mar'scpite,  from  marsupium,  a purse. 
The  name  given  by  Dr.  Mantelltoa  genus 
of  Crenoldea  found’  in  the  chalk  of  Sussex, 
Wiltshire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  bearing 
some  resemblance  in  shape  to  a purse.  The 
individuals  are  called  clusterstones  by  the 
quarrymen  of  Sussex,  which, in  fact,  con 
veys  a pretty  correct  idea  of  their  general 
appearance. 

Martel'lo  Towers.  Circular  buildings 
of  masonry  erected  along  the  British 
coast,  intended  as  a defence  against  the 
meditated  invasion  of  Napoleon. 

Mar'ten.  A name  common  to  several 
animals  of  the  weasel  tribe,  but  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  mustela  martes,  Lin. 
There  are  several  martens  common  in 
North  America,  and  distinguished  by  the 
names  Pekan,  Vision,  Mink,  &c. 

Mar'tin,  1 The  house  swallow  {Hir- 

Mart'let.  I undo  urbica,  Lin.),  called  in 
France  martinet,  and  in  Spain  martinets. 
The  Germans  call  it  mauer-schwalbe,  wall- 
swallow. 

Mar'tinets.  I.  In  ships,  small  lines 
fastened  to  the  leech  of  a sail  to  bring  it 
close  to  the  yard  when  the  sail  is  furled. 

2.  A cant  phrase  for  severe  military 

disciplinarians,  derived  from  a Colonel 
Martinet  in  the  French  army,  who  devised 
a peculiar  whip  for  military  punishment. 

Mar'tingal,  Fr.  martingale.  1.  A strap 
of  leather  fastened  to  the  girth  under  a 
horse’s  belly,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the 
musroll,  passing  between  the  forelegs. 

2.  In  ships,  a rope  extending  from 

the  jib-boom,  to  the  end  of  a bumpkin 
under  the  cap  of  the  bowsprit. 

Mart'let.  A martin  (q.v.).  Martlets 
in  heraldry  are  little  birds  without  feet, 
used  to  make  a distinction  in  the  escut- 
cheons of  younger  brothers. 

Mas'cle.  In  heraldry,  a bearing  in  the 
form  of  a perforated  lozenge. 

Mash  , Gcr.  meischen , to  mi  x.  1 To  mash 
is  to  beat  into  a confused  mass.  With 
brewers,  to  mix  malt  and  water  together 
in  a mash-tub  preparatory  to  brewing  and 
distillation.  This  process  is  called  mash- 
ing.  2.  A mash  is  a sort  of  warm  drink 

for  a horse,  made  by  pouring  hot  water 
on  malt.  * 

Ma'son  , Fr.  maqon.  A person  employed 
under  the  direction  of  an  architect  in  the 
raising  of  a stone  building.  The/Vee  and 
accepted  masons  form  a very  ancient  so- 
ciety, so  called  because  the  founder*  of 
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the  fraternity  were  persons  of  that  craft 
or  occupation,  being  incorporated  by  the 
pope,  and  endowed  with  certain  import- 
ant privileges.  The  society  professes  to  be 
founded  on  the  practice  of  social  and 
moral  virtue,  and  inculcates  “ brotherly 
love,  relief,  and  truth;”  but  it  has  long 
been  nothing  more  than  a wreck  of  the 
original  institution. 

Ma'sonry.  A term  comprehending  all 
works  built  with  stone,  and  is  of  three 
sorts:  (1.)  Cut  masonry,  or  plane  ashlar, 
consisting  of  fair  cut  stones,  as  in  the 
faces  of  the  superior  kinds  of  build- 
ings. (2.)  llammer-dressecl  masonry,  in 
which  the  stones  are  squared  and  picked 
by  the  hammer.  (3.)  Rubble  masonry, 
composed  of  stones  merely  axed  on  the 
face,  and  placed  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Mas'ora.  A Jewish  book  containing 
critiques  upon  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Bible. 

Masorites.  Hebrew  rabbins,  who  in- 
terpreted the  Scriptures  by  tradition,  and 
invented  the  Hebrew  points  to  fix  the 
true  reading  and  pronunciation.  Hence 
these  points  are  often  termed  Masorctic 
points;  and  the  expository  work  of  the 
Masorites  is  termed  the  Masora. 

Masque,  French  for  mask.  1.  A oover 

for  the  face. 2.  A sort  of  theatrical 

drama,  or  rather  histrionic  spectacle, 
much  patronised  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  and  in  which  the  actors  (.ori- 
ginally) appeared  with  masks. 3.  In 

architecture,  a grotesque  piece  of  sculpture 
serving  to  fill  up  some  vacant  space. 

Mass,  Sax.  maesse.  1.  The  service  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  the  celebration  of  the 

eucharist. 2.  The  quantity  of  matter  of 

which  any  body  is  composed. 3.  In 

theyine  arts,  a large  quantity  of  matter  of 
light  or  shade. 

Mas'seter,  from  eca.'rffaoysa.i , to  chew. 
A short  thick  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  face,  and  which 
assists  in  masticating,  by  raising  the  jaw. 

Mas'sicot  (Fr.).  The  yellow  oxide  of 
lead,  used  as  a pigment.  It  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  calcination  of  wThite  lead;  by 
further  calcination  it  becomes  red  lead  or 
minium. 

Mas's i ve.  In  mineralogy;  in  mass:  not 
having  a regular  form. 

Mast,  Sax.  macst,  the  mast  of  a ship. 
1.  Masts  are  of  several  kinds,  as  the  main- 
mast, fore-mast,  mizen-mast,  lower-mast, 
top-mast,  top-  gullant-mast,  top-gallant- 
royal-mast.  The  main-mast  is  the  princi- 
pal mast  of  the  ship;  the  fore-mast  is  that 
« hich  stands  near  the  stem,  and  is  next 
in  size  to  the  main-mast;  the  mizen-mast 
is  the  smallest  mast,  and  stands  half  way 
between  the  main  mast  and  the  stern  ; a 
lower-mast  is  the  lower  part  of  a mast. 


which  is  composed  of  more  than  one  piece  ; 
a top-mast  is  raised  on  the  head  or  top  of 
a lower  mast ; the  top  gallant-mast  is  again 
raised  on  the  top  of  the  top-mast,  and  the 
royal  top-gallant-mast  surmounts  the  top- 
gallant-mast; a pole-mast  is  one  formed  of 
one  piece  of  timber;  a made-mast  consists 

ofseveral  pieces. 2.  Sax.  maeste,  acorns. 

The  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech. 

Mas'ter.  A word  found  in  all  European 
languages  with  slight  modifications  of 
orthography,  and  signifying  a chief  di- 
rector. Masters  in  Chancery  are  assistants 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Master  of  the  Faculties  is  an  officer 
under  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
grants  licenses  and  dispensations.  Master 
of  the  Horse  is  an  officer  of  the  crown, 
who  has  charge  of  the  royal  stud.  The 
Master  of  the  Armoury  has  charge  of  the 
royal  armour,  and  the  Master  of  the  Ward- 
robe has  the  care  of  the  royal  robes  under 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
a patent  officer  for  life,  who  has  custody 
of  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  and  patents 
which  pass  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  ot 
the  records  of  Chancery,  commissionr, 
deeds,  &c.,  and  who,  in  absence  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  sits  as  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Master  of  a ship,  the  same 
as  captain  in  a merchantman,  but  in  a 
man-of-war  he  is  an  officer  who  takes 
rank  immediately  after  the  lieutenants, 
and  navigates  the  ship  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  captain.  Master  at  Arms,  an 
officer  in  a ship  of  war  who  has  charge 
of  the  small  arms,  exercises  the  petty 
officers,  and  observes  the  directions  of 
the  lieutenant  at  arms,  &c.  Master  of 
Arts,  an  academical  degree — the  second  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  the  first  at 
the  foreign  universities,  and  for  the  most 
in  those  of  Scotland. 

Mas'tersin'gers.  A class  of  poets  who 
flourished  in  Germany  in  the  15th  and 
16tli  centuries. 

Mastic,  1 l.A  resin  obtained  by  making 

Mastich.  i incisions  in  the  Pistacia  len- 
tiscus,  a tree  cultivated  in  the  Levant, 
and  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Chios.  It  is 
yellowish,  brittle,  and  transparent;  has 
a bitterish  taste,  and  aromatic  smell.  It 
consists  of  two  resins,  one  soluble  in 
dilute  alcohol,  and  both  in  strong  alcohol. 
In  this  country  mastic  is  used  in  the 
composition  of  the  tougher  kinds  of  var- 
nishes : on  the  continent,  it  constitutes 
an  ingredient  in  plasters:  and  in  Turkey, 
it  is  used  in  great  quantities  by  the  ladies 
as  a masticatory — from  which  circum- 
stance it  is  said  to  take  its  name. 2.  In 

botany.  Sec  Mastich-hehb. 

Mas'tich-hehb.  Herb-mastich.  The 
Thymus  mastichina,  a low  shrubby  plant, 
a native  of  Spain.  It  has  a strong  agree- 
able smell  like  mastic. 

Masvic-wocj.  T)  e wood  of  the  mastic- 
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tree  (the  Pistncia  lentiscus),  a tincture 
from  which  is  used  in  medicine. 

Mas'ticixe.  When  mastic  is  digested 
in  dilute  alcohol,  it  does  not  dissolve 
completely:  a soft  elastic  substance 
separates  during  the  solution.  This 
amounts  to  about  a fifth  of  the  mastic 
employed,  and  has,  while  moist,  all  the 
characters  of  caoutchouc,  but  becomes 
brittle  when  dried.  It  therefore  appears 
to  be  a peculiar  principle,  and  has  ac- 
cordingly been  named  masticine. 

Mas'titf,  Lat.  mastivus.  The  bull- dog. 
A variety  of  the  canis  familiaris,  Lin., 
distinguished  by  its  large  head,  pendent 
lips  and  ears,  strength  and  courage.  The 
English  mastiff’s  were,  in  old  times,  held 
in  such  high  estimation  at  Rome,  that 
an  officer  was  appointed  to  breed  and 
train  them  for  the  sports  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

Mas'todox,  from  cxa.tr'ro;,  the  breast, 
and  Hov{,  a tooth.  The  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  an  extinct  genus  of  mammi- 
ferous  animals,  in  allusion  to  certain  re- 
markable mamillary  processes  on  the 
teeth : order  Pachydermata : family  Pro- 
boscidiana.  Two  species  have  been  found. 
The  Great  Mastodon  (ill.  giganteum)  or 
Mammoth  is  the  most  celebrated  species. 
It  equalled  the  elephant  in  size  ; but 
with  still  heavier  proportions.  Its  re- 
mains are  found  in  a high  degree  of 
preservation,  and  in  great  abundance, 
throughout  all  parts  of  North  America. 
The  31.  angustidens  was  a third  less  than 
the  Great  Mastodon,  and  much  lower  on 
its  legs.  Its  remains  are  found  in  Europe 
and  South  America.  Not  only  the  bones, 
but  portions  of  the  flesh  and  skin,  and 
even  whole  carcases,  of  the  Great  Mas- 
todon have  been  found  in  icebergs  and 
frozen  gravel,  especially  in  Siberia.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century,  an 
entire  carcase,  perfectly  fresh,  was  ex- 
posed, and  at  length  fell  to  the  ground, 
from  a cliff  of  ice  and  gravel  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lena. 

Mas'toid,  from  uatrro;,  the  breast,  and 
uSoi,  likeness ; nipple-shaped.  Applied 
in  anatomy  to  parts  from  their  shape,  as 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
mastoid  foramen,  &c. 

Mat,  Eng.  Dut.  Wei.  Russ,  matt:  Ger. 
matte  : Lat.  Sp.  Ir.  matla.  A texture  of 
sedge,  rushes,  straw,  rope-yarn,  or  other 
coarse  material,  used  for  covering  floors, 
for  packing  fruits,  and  other  purposes. 
Mats  are  principally  manufactured  in 
Russia,  partly  from  flags,  but  chiefly  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  lime  or  linden  tree. 
These  latter  are  known  in  this  country 
as  bast  mats. 

Match,  Fr.  mlche.  l.Some  combustible 
substance  used  for  catching  fire  from  a 
spark,  as  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  &c. 2.  A 


sort  of  hempen  rope,  composed  of  three 
strands,  slightly  twisted  together,  and 
again  covered  with  tow,  and  boiled  in 
the  lees  of  old  wine,  so  that  when  lighted, 
it  retains  the  tire,  but  burns  slowly  till 
wholly  consumed.  It  is  used  in  firing 

artillery,  mines,  fireworks,  &c. 3.  See 

Matching. 

Match'ino  of  Wine  Casks.  A method 
of  preparing  casks  for  wines,  &c.,  to  pre- 
serve the  liquor  from  becoming  vapid. 
It  is  done  thus : — Slips  of  coarse  linen 
cloth,  &c.  are  dipped  into  melted  sulphui- 
to  form  matches;  one  of  these  matches  is 
set  on  fire  and  immediately  plunged  in 
the  bung-liole  of  the  cask;  the  cask  is 
thereby  filled  with  sulphurous  acid  fumes, 
which  are  allowed  to  remain  some  hours 
with  the  bung  tightly  driven  home,  and 
the  cask  is  then  matched,  and  is  ready  to 
be  filled. 

Mate.  In  a ship,  a deputy  of  the  mas- 
ter in  a man-of-war,  selected  from  the 
midshipmen.  The  boatswain,  gunner, 
carpenter,  &c.,  have  also  each  their  mates, 
taken  from  the  crew.  In  merchantmen 
the  mate  is  second  in  command ; but  the 
law  does  not  recognise  him  otherwise 
than  as  a mariner.  In  large  ships  there 
are  often  two  or  more  mates. 

Mate'.  The  Paraguay  name  for  the 
Ilex  paraguensis,  used  in  that  country  as 
tea  is  here. 

Ma'ter,  Lat.  for  mother.  Two  mem 
branes  of  the  brain  are  thus  named,  from 
an  old  notion,  that  all  the  other  mem- 
branes of  the  body  were  derived  from 
them,  or  from  their  protecting  the  brain. 

Mate'rialism,  from  materia,  matter. 
The  doctrine  of  materialists  : the  opinion 
of  those  who  maintain  that  the  soul 
of  man  is  not  a spiritual  substance,  dis- 
tinct from  matter,  but  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult or  effect  of  the  organisation  of  matter 
in  the  body.  The  materialist  holds  that 
the  phenomenon  of  thought  is  a function 
of  the  brain,  just  as  the  secretion  of  bile 
is  a function  of  the  liver ; and  denies  the 
distinct  existence  of  the  incorporeal 
being  called  the  soxil. 

Mate'ria  Med'ica.  A term  including 
all  those  substances  selected  from  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms, which  are  used  in  the  cure  of 
diseases  : a catalogue  of  remedies. 

Mathematics,  Lat.  mathematica,  from 
fxa,b’/ifx.u.TiKYi-  The  science  of  quantity, 
or  that  science  which  considers  magni- 
tudes as  measurable  and  computable. 
This  science  is  divided  into  pure  or  specu- 
lative, which  considers  quantity  abstract- 
ly, without  relation  to  matter;  and  mixed, 
which  treats  of  magnitude  as  subsisting 
in  material  bodies,  and  is  consequently 
interwoven  with  physical  considerations- 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Trigono- 
metry, and  Conic  Sections,  are  branched 
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01  mathematics,  all  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  astronomy,  optics,  hydrostatics, 
mechanics,  navigation,  fortification,  &c. 

Mat'ins.  In  the  Romish  Church,  the 
first  part  of  the  daily  service.  Fr.  matin, 
morning. 

Mat'rass,  Fr.  matras.  A chemical  ves- 
sel, having  an  oval-shaped  body  and  a 
long  neck,  much  used  for  digestions. 

M.atrica'ria.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants.  Synyenesia — Roly,  super flua.  Name 
from  matrix,  the  womb,  because  of  its 
uses  in  diseases  of  the  vromb.  The  com- 
mon wild  corn  or  dog’s  chamomile,  is  a 
British  species.  The  fever-few  (impro- 
perly feather  few),  is  also  a species  (31.  par - 
thenium.) 

M atricula'tion,  from  matricula,  a re- 
gister. Registration  of  a name  in  admis- 
sion to  membership,  as  in  the  universities. 
Members  are  hence  said  to  be  matriculated. 

Ma'trix,  Lat.  for  womb,  from  mater, 
mother.  A place  where  anything  is  ge- 
nerated or  formed.  The  matrix  of  a mineral 
or  metallic  ore  is  the  substance  in  which 
it  is  immediately  imbedded,  or  through 
which  it  is  disseminated. 

Matross'.  In  the  artillery,  a soldier 
next  in  degree  to  a gunner,  whom  he  as- 
sists in  loading,  &c. 

Mat'te.  A crude  black  copper,  reduced 
but  not  refined,  from  sulphur  and  other 
extraneous  matters. 

Mat'ter,  Lat.  Sp.  and  Ital.  materia, 
that  which  is  produced.  The  substance 
of  which  bodies  are  composed,  usually 
divided  by  philosophical  writers  into  four 
kinds,  solid,  liquid,  aeriform,  and  impon- 
derable. Solid  substances  are  those  whose 
parts  firmly  cohere  and  resist  impression ; 
liquids  yield  readily  to  impression ; aeri- 
form bodies  are  elastic  fluids,  comprehend- 
ing vapours  and  gases ; imponderables  are 
destitute  of  weight,  as  light,  caloric, elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism. 

Matthi'ola.  Stock.  A genus  of  plants, 
mostly  herbaceous,  letradynamia — Sili- 
quosa.  The  gillyflower  {31.  incana ) is  a 
native  of  England. 

Maund.  A weight  used  in  the  East  In- 
dies. It  varies  in  different  provinces,  but 
the  factory  maund  is  about  80  lbs.  avoir. 

Mau'ndril.  In  coal  mines,  a pick  with 
two  shanks. 

Mao  n'dv -Thursday.  3Iandate-Thurs- 
day.  The  Thursday  before  Good  Friday ; 
the  day  of  command  on  which  the  Sa- 
viour gave  his  great  mandate,  that  we 
should  love  one  another. 

Mach,  Congregation  or  Saint.  A 
learned  religious  body  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  named  after  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence, and  established  in  1618. 

M a u a esq u f.'.  In  architecture,  the  style 
of  building  peculiar  to  the  Moors  and 
Arabs. 

M ausoli'cm.  A Latin  term, from  Mau- 


solus,  king  of  Caria,  to  whom  Artemisia, 
his  widow,  erected  a stately  monument, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
hence  used  to  denote  any  very  sumptuous 
sepulchral  monument. 

Maw'-wokm.  The  Ascaris  rermicularis, 
a species  of  entozoa  found  in  the  stomach. 

Maxil'la.  1.  The  jaw,  both  upper  and 
under,  from  piairtraouxi,  to  chew.  The 
lower  jaw  is  called  the  maxilla  inferior; 

and  the  upper  jaw  Che  maxilla  superior. 

2.  The  lower  jaws  only  of  insects  are  called 
marillce:  they  are  placed  behind  the  man  - 
dibles, and  are  principally  employed  in 
holding  the  substance  on  which  the  grind 
ing  apparatus  of  the  mandible  is  exerted. 

MAx'iLLARY,Lat.  maxillaris.  Appertain  • 
ing  to  the  jaw  (maxilla). 

Max'ima  et  Min'ima.  In  analysis  and 
geometry,  the  greatest  and  least  values  of 
a variable  quantity.  The  method  of  find- 
ing these  values  is  termed  Methodus  de 
maximis  et  minimis. 

Max'imcm.  1.  In  mathematics,  the  great- 
est quantity  attainable  in  a given  case. 
2.  The  greatest  extreme  as  distin- 
guished from  minimum. 

May.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year, 
reckoning  from  January.  Named  from 
3Iaia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  to  whom 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Romans  on 
the  first  day  of  this  month. 

May'or.  The  chief  magistrate  of  a city : 
in  London  and  York  he  is  called  lord- 
mayor.  The  title  is  of  doubtful  origin.  We 
have  Fr.  maire,  Norm,  maeur,  mair,  meyre ; 
Wei.  maer,  one  who  guards ; maer  y bisical, 
a land-steward ; matron,  a dairy  farmer  ; 
maires,  a female  who  superintends  the 
dairy- women  ; matroni,  superintendency, 
a keeper.  A mayor,  then,  seems  to  have 
been  originally  an  overseer,  and  among 
country  gentlemen  a steward  or  kind  of 
domestic  bailiff,  rendered  in  the  writings 
of  the  middle  ages,  villicus. 

Mayoraz'go  (Span).  The  right  of  the 
eldest  born,  in  noble  families,  to  inherit 
certain  property  on  condition  of  trans- 
mitting it  entire  to  those  possessed  of  the 
same  right  on  his  decease. 

M.D.  3Icdicince  Doctor.  Doctor  of  me- 
dicine. 

Mead.  3Ietheglin.  A liquor  made  by 
boiling  with  water  the  honey-combs  from 
which  the  honey  has  been  drained  out, 
and  fermenting:  it  was  long  the  favourite 
drink  of  the  northern  nations,  but  is  now 
little  used.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
northern  word  for  honey. 

Meal,  Ger.  mehl,  Dutch  meel.  The 
edible  partof  grain  and  pulse,  ground  into 
a species  of  coarse  flour.  The  varieties  are 
characterised  by  prefixing  the  nameofthe 
grain  ; as  oat-meal,  barley-meal,  &c. 

Mean.  The  middle  between  two  ex- 
tremes. An  arithmetical  mean  is  half  the 
sum  of  the  two  extremes.  Thus  if  th* 
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extremes  are  2 and  6,  the  arithmetical 

2+6 

mean  is  — 5 — = 4.  A geometrical  mean 

a 

is  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the 
two  extremes.  Thus,  the  extremes  being 
2 and  8,  the  geometrical  mean  is  sji  X 8 
= 4.  A harmonical  mean  is  the  reciprocal 
of  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  re- 
ciprocals of  the  given  extremes. 

Meandri'na.  Brain-stone,  brain-coral. 
Madrepores,  in  which  the  laminae  assume 
a meandering  direction.  These  are  large 
hemispherical  corals,  having  their  surface 
covered  with  serpentine  ridges  and  de- 
pressions, resembling  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain,  from  which  circumstance  they 
have  been  called  brain-stone. 

Mease.  The  quantity  of  500. 

Mea'sles,  rubeola.  A disease  known 
by  inflammatory  fever,  hoarseness,  dry 
cough,  sneezing,  drowsiness,  during  the 
first  three  days,  when  an  eruption  of  small 
red  spots,  discernible  by  the  touch,  ap- 
pears, and  ends  in  mealy  desquamation. 

Meas'cre.  That  by  which  extent  or  di- 
mension is  known.  1.  The  standard  mea- 
sure of  length  is  a yard,  and  of  liquids  a 

gallm. 2.  Any  quantity  assumed,  as 

one  or  unity, and  by  which  the  quantities 
of  other  similar  things  are  expressed. 
Thus  the  measure  of  a line  is  some  other 
assumed  line,  as  an  inch,  a foot,  a yard, 
&c.  In  music,  the  interval  or  space  of 
time  between  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
hand  or  foot  of  him  who  beats  time,  is 
termed  measure,  as  it  regulates  the  time 
of  dwelling  on  each  note.  In  poetry,  the 
manner  of  combining  the  quantities,  or 
the  long  and  short  syllables,  is  termed 
measure,  and  is  of  different  kinds  ; as  hex- 
ameter, pentameter,  iambics,  &c.  In  geo- 
logy, synonymous  with  beds  or  strata ; as 
coal  measures. 

Mea'tcs,  Lat.,  from  meo,  to  flow.  A 
passage,  as  that  leading  to  the  ear,  called 
the  meatus  audicorius,  and  is  either  exter- 
nal or  internal. 

Mechan'ical.  1.  Relating  to  mechanics. 
Thus,  the  force  produced  by  any  machine, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  any  particular 
purpose,  is  called  mechanical  power  ; and 
those  simple  agents  employed  in  produc- 
ing mechanical  power,  and  of  which  all 
machines  are  essentially  composed,  are 
termed  mechanical  powers,  and  their  appli- 
cation constitutes  the  science  of  mechanics. 
The  mechanical  powers  are  usually  divided 
into  six  classes  ; the  lever,  the  wheel  and 
axle,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the 
wedge,  and  the  screw ; but  all  these  are  re- 
ducible to  two,  the  lever  and  the  inclined 
plane  Some,  however,  regard  the  pulley 
as  a distinct  mechanical  power. 2.  Me- 

chanical philosophy  is  that  which  explains 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  corporeal  things  on  the  principles 


of  mechanics  ; viz.  motion,  gravity,  ar- 
rangement, disposition,  magnitude  of  the 
parts  which  compose  bodies ; called  by 
some  corpuscular  philosophy. 3.  In  ma- 

thematics, the  term  mechanical  is  employed 
to  denote  a construction  of  a problem  by 
the  assistance  of  instruments,  as  the  du- 
plication of  the  cube  and  quadrature  of 
the  circle.  A mechanical  solution  is  a so- 
lution of  a problem,  effected  either  by  re- 
peated trials,  or  by  using  lines  in  the 
solution  which  are  not  truly  geome- 
trical, or  by  organical  construction  A 
mechanical  curve  is  one  which,  according 
to  Descartes,  cannot  be  defined  by  any 
algebraical  equation.  Leibnitz  and  others 
call  these  curves  transcendental. 

Mechan'ics,  from  pert x&vy,,  a machine. 
A branch  of  practical  mathematics  which 
treats  of  motion  and  moving  powers,  tliei. 
nature  and  laws,  and  their  effects  in  ma- 
chines. The  term  is  equally  applied  to  the 
doctrine  of  equilibrium  of  powers,  more 
properly  called  statics  ; and  to  that  science 
which  treats  of  the  generation  and  commu- 
nication of  motions,  which  constitutes 
dynamics,  or  mechanics  strictly  so  called. 
The  science  is  further  divided  into  prac- 
tical mechanics,  which  treats  of  the  me- 
chanical powers;  and  rational  mechanics, 
which  treats  of  the  theory  of  motion. 

Mechan'ics’  Institutes.  The  name 
given  to  the  means  by  which  instruc- 
tion is  communicated  to  tradesmen 
and  mechanics,  in  large  towns  ; originally 
put  in  operation  by  Dr.  Birkbeek,  in 
1800. 

Mech'anism.  1.  Construction  of  parts 
depending  on  each  other  in  any  compli- 
cated machine  designed  for  a purpose. 

2.  Action  of  a machine  according  to 

the  laws  of  mechanics. 

Mech'anists.  Those  philosophers  who 
refer  all  the  changes  in  the  universe  to  the 
operation  of  mechanical  forces. 

Mechlo'ic  Acid.  An  acid  formed  by 
passing  a current  of  chlorine  over  meco  ■ 
nine  in  fusion. 

Mecho'acan.  White  Jalap.  The  rootof 
the  Convolvulus  mechoacanna,  brought 
from  Mechoacan  in  Mexico.  It  is  a slow 
purgative,  but  safe. 

Mecon'ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
opium  ( meconium 1.  It  crystallises  in  white 
transparent  scales,  yields  pyromecomc 
acid  by  distillation,  and  is  converted  into 
oxalic  acid  by  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Mec'onine.  A peculiar  principle  con- 
stituting about  2^'q0  of  opium  ( meco- 
nium).  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  crystallises,  from  its  solutions, 
in  six-sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  sum- 
mits. It  was  called  by  M.  Couerbe,  whe 
discovered  it,  hyponitromeconic  acid. 

1 Meco'nium.  1.  Opium.  The  inspissated 
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juice  of  the  poppy,  pcr,y.euv. 2.  The 

faeces  of  an  infant. 

Med'al,  Fr.  midaille.  A piece  of  metal 
usually  in  the  form  of  a coin,  and  impressed 
with  some  particular  stamp,  intended  to 
commemorate  some  particular  person, 
action,  or  event. 

Medal'lion  , Fr.  from  medal.  1.  In  mi- 
mismatics,  a large  antique  stampormedal. 

2.  In  architecture,  any  circular  tablet 

on  which  are  embossed  figures  or  busts. 

Me'diasval.  Relating  to  the  middle 
ages. 

Me'dial,  pcioai,  middle.  The  three 
letters  b,  g,  and  d,  in  the  Greek  alphabet 
are  so  called,  as  being  between  their 
tenues  p,  c,  t,  and  aspirates  ph,  ch,  th. 

Me'biax,  Lat.  medianus.  An  epithet 
applied  by  anatomists  to  parts,  from  their 
situation  between  other  parts. 

Me'diant,  from  medius.  A name  in 
music  for  the  third  above  the  key-note, 
because  it  divides  the  interval  between 
the  tonic  and  dominant  into  two-thirds. 

Medias'tinem.  In  anatomy,  the  mem- 
braneous septum  formed  by  the  dupliea- 
ture  of  the  pleura,  that  divides  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  into  two  parts:  quasi  in 
medio  stans  as  being  in  the  middle. 

Mediatisa'tion.  The  annexation  of  the 
smaller  German  sovereignties  to  larger 
states,  which  took  place  in  1806. 

Med'icine,  Lat.  medicina,  from  medico, 
to  heal.  The  science  and  art  which  re- 
late to  the  preservation  of  health,  and 
the  alleviation  or  cure  of  disease.  Medi- 
cine admits  of  numerous  divisions,  of 
which  the  most  general  are  Physi- 
ology, which  teaches  the  healthy  func- 
tions of  the  body ; Pathology,  which 
teaches  its  morbid  conditions  ; Semiotics, 
which  teaches  the  symptoms  of  disease  ; 
Hygiene,  which  teaches  how  to  preserve 
health  ; Therapeutics,  which  teaches  how 
to  treat  diseases,  and  includes  physic, sur- 
gery, and  obstetrics ; and  Pharmacy,  which 
teaches  the  nature  and  virtues  of  drugs, 
and  the  mode  of  preparing  and  adminis- 
tering them. 

Medi'etas  Lin'ge.x.  In  laic,  a jury, 
one  half  of  which  are  natives,  and  the 
other  half  foreigners,  impanelled  in  cases 
where  the  party  to  be  tried  is  a foreigner. 

Me'diem.  The  Latin  word  for  middle. 
Anything  intervening.  In  physic,  that 
space  or  region  through  which  a body  in 
motion  passes  to  any  point ; thus,  air  is 
the  medium  through  which  bodies  move 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; water  is 
the  medium  through  which  fishes  move; 
glass  is  a medium  through  which  light 
passes , and  we  speak  of  resisting  media, 
refracting  media,  &c.  In  logic,  the  mid- 
dle term  of  a syllogism  is  called  the  media, 
being  the  argument  or  reason  why  the 
greater  extreme  is  affirmed  or  denied  of 
«he  less.  Medium  also  denotes  the  means 


or  instrument  by  which  anything  is  ac- 
complished. Thus,  money  is  our  medium 
of  commerce  ; and  news  are  communi- 
cated through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

Medul'la.  1.  The  marrow ; quasi  in 

medio  ossis. 2.  The  pith  or  pulp  of 

vegetables. 3.  The  white  substance  of 

the  brain,  of  which  the  medulla  spinalis 
or  spinal  marrow  is  a continuation. 

Mebei/lary  Sheath.  In  botany,  a 
thin  layer  of  vessels,  surrounding  the 
pulp  of  exogenous  plants. 

Medbl'lis.  The  pith  of  the  sun-flower 
( Helianthus  animus)  which,  on  distilla- 
tion, affords  ammonia,  leaving  a char- 
coal of  a metallic  appearance,  and  a 
colour  similar  to  that  of  bronze.  Medui- 
lin  is  found  in  a few  other  vegetables. 

Medu's.e,  from  pciiouira  1-  A genus  of 
Zoophytes,  furnished  superiorly  with  a 
disk  more  or  less  convex,  resembling  the 
head  of  a mushroom,  called  the  umbella, 
the  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations 
of  which  assist  the  locomotion  of  the 
animal : order  Simplicia,  Cuv.  The  Me- 
dusae approach  nearly  to  the  fluid  state, 
appearing  like  a soft  and  transparent 
jelly,  which,  by  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition after  death,  or  by  the  application 
of  heat,  is  resolved  into  an  almost  limpid 

watery  fluid. 2.  In  mythology,  the 

chief  of  the  Gorgons. 

Mee'rschatjm  , Germ,  for  Sea-froth.  A 
white  mineral,  of  an  earthy  appearance, 
always  soft,  but  dry  to  the  touch.  It 
consists,  according  to  Klaproth,  of  silica 
4F5 ; magnesia  1S'25 ; water  and  carbo- 
nic acid  39.  When  first  dug  it  is  soft  and 
greasy,  and  lathers  like  soap,  on  which 
account  the  Tartars  use  it  for  washing 
linen.  The  Turkey  tobacco-pipes  are 
made  of  it. 

Megale'sian-  Games, from  / ityxs , great. 
A magnificent  Roman  exhibition  of  the 
circus,  in  honour  of  Cybele. 

Megalo'xyx,  from  pciyocc,  great,  and 
ondf,  a claw.  A huge  fossil  mammiferous 
animal,  so  named  from  the  great  size  of 
its  claw  bones  : order  Edentata,  Cuv. 
It  has  been  found  in  the  floor  of  a cavern 
in  the  limestone  of  Virginia,  in  America. 

Megalosac'rus,  from  wiy*?, great,  and 
(rococos,  a lizard.  A genus  of  fossil  am- 
phibious animals,  of  great  size,  belong- 
ing to  the  Saurian  tribe.  According  to 
Cuvier  the  Mcgalosaurusmust  have  mea- 
sured from  50  to  70  feet  in  length  ; and 
its  structure  partook  of  the  crocodile  and 
monitor.  Its  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  oolite  and  the  wealden. 

Megan yc'terans,  from  pciyacg,  and 
vvxTfqis,  great  bats.  The  first  division 
of  the  order  Cheiroptera.  They  inhabit 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Polynesia  ; but  are  not  found  in  America 
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Mega'riah  School  of  Philosophy. 
Founded  at  Megara  by  the  disciples  of 
Socrates. 

MEG'ASC0PE,  u.£ya?,  and  exoTiai,  I view. 
An  optical  instrument  for  the  examina- 
tion of  bodies  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. 

Megathe  rium,  from  fjciyocg,  great,  and 
Qr^tov,  a wild  beast.  An  extinct  mam- 
miferous  animal,  of  great  size,  belonging 
to  the  order  Edentata , Cuv.  Fossil  re- 
mains of  this  huge  animal  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Pampas  of  South  America.  It  appears 
to  have  lived  on  roots,  and  to  have  been 
covered  with  a bony  coat  of  armour,  to 
defend  it  against  the  claws  of  beasts  of 
prey.  Its  length  appears  to  have  been 
about  12  feet,  and  its  height  between  7 
and  8 feet. 

Me'grim.  A species  of  cephalalgia  or 
head-ache,  arising  from  the  state  of  the 
stomach.  The  term  is  synonymous  with 
hemicrania,  from  which  it  is  probably 
derived  through  the  medium  of  the 
French  migraine. 

Melaleu'ca.  An  extensive  genus  of 
plants, mostly  shrubs — Polyadelphia — Ico- 
sandria.  Mamed  from  u.ikct; , black,  and 
Xtuxoc,  white,  by  Linnteus,  for  some  rea- 
son not  known,  unless  it  be  a mistransla- 
tion of  the  Malay  name  of  the  then  only 
known  species,  the  Coju-puti  (white-tree), 
and  that  which  is  said  to  afford  the  caje- 
put  oil.  All  the  species  except  this  (71/. 
leucadendron ) are  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land. 

Melampo'dium.  A genus  of  annual 
plants.  Sgngenesia — Pohj.  necessaria.  Hot 
Climates.  Melampodium  is  also  the  old 
name  of  the  black  hellebore,  from  Melam- 
ines, the  shepherd  who  first  used  it. 

Mel'ancholy,  from  /jukcc;,  black,  and 
%q\yi,  bile.  A well-known  form  of  insa- 
nity, thus  named  from  its  having  been 
anciently  supposed  to  proceed  from  re- 
dundance of  black  bile. 

Mela'ma.  The  name  given  by  La- 
marck to  a genus  of  molluscs.  Order 
Pectinibranchiata  : family  Trochoida,  Cuv. 
The  melania  inhabit  rivers  ; the  shell  is 
thick  and  spiral,  and  the  animal  is  fur- 
nished with  long  tentacula. 

Mel' amite,  from  pukctc,  black.  The 
black  garnet : a mineral  of  the  gem  order, 
found  in  the  basalt  of  Bohemia,  and  in  a 
rock  at  Frescati,  near  Home.  Its  colour 
is  velvety  black. 

Melano'sis,  from  fjcO.ce.;,  black.  A spe- 
cies of  morbid  deposit  of  black  matter, 
chiefly  attacking  the  cellular  and  adipose 
textures  of  the  body,  giving  rise  to  black 
cancer,  a malignant  and  incurable  disease. 
It  more  commonly  attacks  horses  than 
men,  and  especially  white  horses. 


Melan'terite,  /jukct;.  Native  sulphate 
of  iron. 

Me'las,  fiikat;-  A disease  endemial  in 
Arabia ; it  consists  in  the  formation  of 
dark  spots  on  the  skin. 

Me'lasm,  from  black.  A disease, 

which  sometimes  appears  upon  the  tibia 
of  aged  persons,  in  the  form  of  a livid 
black  spot,  but  which  speedily  degene- 
rates into  a foul  ulcer. 

Melas'oma.  A family  of  unmixed  black 
or  cinerous-coloured  coleopterous  insects, 
whence  the  name  from  ft. ikcts,  black. 
They  are  mostly  apterous  ; their  antennae 
entirely  or  partly  granose.  The  man- 
dibles are  bifid,  and  the  eyes  oblong  and 
prominent.  They  generally  live  in  the 
ground,  either  in  sand  or  under  stones, 
and  frequently  in  cellars  and  other  dark 
places. 

Melas'ses,  from  fjcO.ee.;,  black.  The 
sirup  which  drains  from  Muscovado 
sugar:  treacle. 

Melchisede'cians.  In  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, a name  applied  to  several  sects  of 
early  heretics,  from  their  peculiar  opi- 
nions concerning  Melchisedec. 

Melea'oris.  A genus  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  of  which  the  common  turkey  (71/. 
gallopavo,  Lin.),  introduced  into  Europe 
from  America,  was  for  a long  time  the 
only  species  known  ; but  a second  species, 
the  Jlf.  ocellata,  Cuv.,  from  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  has  lately  been  described  : it 
is  almost  equal  to  the  peacock  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  it?  colours,  particularly  in  the 
sappliire-coloured  spots,  surrounded  with 
circles  of  gold  and  ruby,  which  decorate 
the  tail.  Meleagris  is  the  Greek  name  of 
the  Guinea-hen,  erroneously  applied  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  turkey. 

Me'les.  A genus  of  carnivorous  mam- 
malia: the  badgers,  placed  by  Linna-us 
with  the  raccoons  in  the  genus  Ursvs 
There  are  two  species,  the  European 
badger  and  the  American  badger. 

Mkle'tians.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
partisans  of  Meletius.  bishop  of  Lycopo- 
lis,  in  Egypt,  who  was  charged  with  sa- 
crificing to  idols. 

Mel'ica  The  melic-grass : a genus  of 
perennials.  Triandria  — Digynia.  The 
name  was  anciently  given  to  a species  of 
millet.  Ail  the  species  are  hardy,  and 
two  are  indigenous  to  Britain. 

Melilo'tus,  1 An  extensive  genus  of 

Melil'ot.  ) herbaceous  plants.  JDia- 
delphia — Decandria.  Name  from  met, 
honey,  and  lotus  (q.  v.).  All  the  species 
are  hardy,  and  one  is  indigenous  to 
Britain. 

Melis'sa.  Balm.  A genus  of  plants 
mostly  perennials.  Didynamia — Gymno- 
spermia.  Name  from  pcO.tertrex.,  a bee,  be- 
cause bees  gather  honey  from  it.  The 
greater  and  lesser  calamint  are  the  only 
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British  species.  The  officinal  balm  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  now 
common  in  our  gardens. 

Melitce'a.  In  zoology,  a genus  of  beau- 
tiful corals  ; also  a genus  of  butterflies. 

Melliph'agans,  from  puXi  and  tpxyoj, 
I eat.  Birds  which  feed  on  the  nectar  of 
flowers. 

Mel'lite.  Honey-stone.  A mineral  of 
a yellowish  colour  like  honey  (mW).  and 
resinous  aspect,  found  at  Artern  in  Thu- 
ringia. It  is  a mellate  of  alumina. 

Mellit'ic  Acid.  An  acid  which  is  found 
associated  with  alumina  in  the  mineral 
called  mellite.  It  crystallises  in  small 
colourless  needles;  has  no  smell,  but  a 
strong  acid  taste ; is  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It 
is,  according  to  Liebig  and  Felouze.  C4O4 
H,  but  is  not  resolvable  into  C4O3  + 
O H,  without  decomposition. 

Mel' lon.  A new  compound  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen,  discovered  by  Liebig,  by 
heating  bi-sulphoeyanide  of  mercury. 
The  mellon  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
retort  in  the  form  of  a yellow  powder. 

Mel'odrajie,  1 from  fj.O.oi , song  and 

Melodra'ma,  ) drama  (q.  v.).  A dra- 
matic performance  in  which  music  is  in- 
termixed. It  differs  from  the  opera  in 
this,  that  the  actors  do  not  sing  but 
declaim,  the  music  only  filling  up  the 
pauses  with  strains  suitable  to  the  sub- 
j ect.  Melodramas  are  commonly  romantic. 

Melodv,  uiXubia,  a song.  A succession 
of  sounds  so  modulated  as  to  please  the 
ear.  It  is  the  effect  of  a single  voice  or 
instrument,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
from  harmony. 

Mkl'oe.  The  name  of  a genus  of  hetero- 
merous  Coleoptera,  belonging  to  Cuvier’s 
family  of  Traehelides  and  tribe  of  Can- 
tharidae-  In  some  districts  of  Spain, 
meloes  are  employed  in  place  of  cantha- 
rides,  or  are  mixed  with  them.  They  are 
also  employed  by  farriers,  and  they  were 
formerly  regarded  as  a specific  in  hydro- 
phobia. They  answer  to  the  Buprestes  of 
the  ancients  ; insects  which  were  believed 
to  kill  such  cattle  as  swallowed  them 
while  grazing.  The  oil-beetle  is  the  best 
known  species  of  meloes,  properly  so 
called;  but  the  genus  meloe,  Lin.,  com- 
prehends also  the  genus  Cantharis,  Geoff , 
or  Lytta,  Eab. 

Melolon'tha.  A division  of  the  genus 
Scarabreus,  or  beetle. 

Mee'on,  from  p.i\ov,  an  apple.  A name 
of  certain  plants  and  their  fruit.  The 
melon,  properly  so  called  ( Cucumis  melo), 
is  an  annual,  of  which  several  varieties 
are  cultivated.  It  is  a native  of  warm 
climates.  The  water-melon  ( Cucnrbita 
citrullus),  is  also  an  annual,  a native  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  &c.  The  musk- 
tnelon  ( Cucnrbita  moschata ),  is  likewise 


an  annual,  a native  of  the  West  Indies. 
These  plants  are  much  valued  for  their 
fruit,  which  is  sweet  and  delicious,  but 
only  matured  by  exposure  to  a hot  sun. 
The  melon-thistle  is  a species  of  cactus. 

Melo'thria.  A genus  of  plants.  Tri- 
andria — Monogynia.  Name  borrowed  from 
the  of  Dioscorides.  The  best 

known  species  is  th  e American  Bryony  {M. 
pendula),  the  berries  of  which  are  pickled 
and  used  as  capers  in  the  West  Indies,  &c. 

Melpo'jiene,  fx.ih'Touai,  I sing.  The 
muse  who  presides  over  tragedy. 

Membra'na  Txmp'ani.  The  drum  of  the 
ear. 

Membrax  a'ceoes.  Lat.  membranaceus,  of 
the  nature  of  membrane.  Applied  in  ana- 
tomy and  botany  to  ligaments,  tunics, 
&c. ; and  to  leaves,  pods,  &c.,  of  a thin 
and  pliable  texture. 

Mem'brane.  Lat.  membrana.  A thin 
and  expanded  substance,  composed  of  cel- 
lular texture,  the  elastic  fibres  of  which 
are  so  arranged  and  woven  together  as  to 
allow  of  great  pliability.  The  membranes 
of  animals  consist  of  concrete  gelatine, 
and,  like  skin,  are  convertible  into  leather 
by  tanning.  The  term  is  also  extended 
by  analogy  to  parts  of  vegetables  of  a 
membranaceous  texture. 

Membkanol'oot,  from  membrana  and 
as yo%,  discourse.  A hybrid  term,  used  to 
designate  that  branch  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  membranes  of  the  body. 

Mem'oir,  from  Fr.  memoire,  memory. 
1.  A species  of  history  describing  trans- 
actions and  events,  in  which  some  parti- 
cular person  had  a principal  share,  written 
either  by  the  person  himself,  or  by  a dif- 
ferent person. 2.  The  recorded  pro- 

ceedings of  a scientific  society. 

Memo'rial.  In  diplomacy,  a species  of 
informal  state  paper,  much  used  in  nego- 
tiations. 

Memo'ria  Tech'nica.  Technical  or  arti- 
ficial memory.  A name  for  any  contri- 
vance for  assisting  the  memory. 

Mem'ort,  Lat.  mernini,  I remember. 
The  power  of  having  what  was  once  per- 
ceived recalled  to  the  mind,  accompanied 
by  a consciousness  of  past  existence. 

Menach'axite.  An  ore  of  titanium, 
found  in  the  bed  of  a rivulet,  which  flows 
into  the  valley  of  Menacan,  in  Cornwall. 
It  occurs  in  very  flat  angular  grains  of  a 
greyish  black  colour,  and  a semi-metallic 
lustre.  Sp.  gr.  4 4.  It  contains  51  oxide 
of  iron,  and  45  o of  oxide  of  titanium,  as- 
sociated with  3 5 of  silica.  It  tinges  bo- 
rax of  a greenish  colour. 

Men'dicants.  Beggars.  Several  orders 
of  monks,  who  live  on  alms,  are  so  named. 

Me'ne.  A Chaldean  word,  signifying 
“ he  has  numbered,”  or”  he  has  counted." 

Men'ides.  a family  of  Acanthopterygiou* 
fishes,  distinguished  by  the  extreme  ex- 
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tensibility  and  retractility  of  their  upper 
jaw. 

Mexin'geal.  Relating  to  the  meninges 
or  membranes  of  the  brain.  See  Meninx. 

Menin'gitis.  Inflammation  of  the  men- 
inges, or  membranes  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord. 

Me'ninx,  A name  formerly 

eommon  to  all  the  membranes  of  the  body, 
but  now  appropriated  to  those  of  the 
brain.  Plural,  mcjiinges. 

Menis'cus,  Lat.  from  u/gvitrzog,  a little 
moon.  A lens  convex  on  one  side,  and 
concave  on  the  other.  See  Less. 

Menisper'mic  Acib.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  berries  of  the  Menispermum  eoc- 
cultis,  a shrub  which  grows  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  an  insipid  crystalline  sub- 
stance, little  soluble  in  water,  and  forms 
with  the  alkalies  and  some  other  bases 
crystallizable  compounds  or  menisper- 
mates.  Little  is  known  of  this  acid,  or  of 
the  salts  which  it  forms. 

Mekisper'mtjm.  Moon-seed.  A genus 
of  shrubby  plants.  Dioecia — Dodecandria. 
Named  from  u.y,vy},  the  moon,  and  emeuM., 
seed,  in  allusion  to  the  crescent  form  of 
the  seeds.  The  berries  of  the  M.  cocculus 
are  highly  poisonous  and  inebriating,  and 
are  supposed  to  impart  that  power  to 
most  of  the  London  porter. 

Mex'iver.  A small  white  animal  of 
Russia  ; also  its  fur,  which  is  much  valued. 

Men'nonites.  A title  of  the  Anabap- 
tists of  Holland,  derived  from  their  leader, 
Menno. 

Menobran'chus.  The  name  given  by 
Harlan  to  a genus  of  Batrachians,  closely 
allied  to  the  Tritons  or  Aquatic  Sala- 
manders. The  species  most  known  is  the 
31.  lateralis,  Harl.,or  Triton  lateralis,  Say. 
It  inhabits  the  great  lakes  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  attains  a length  of  between  two 
and  three  feet. 

Menoss'oma.  The  name  given  by  Harlan 
to  a genus  of  Batrachians,  closely  allied 
to  the  Salamanders.  The  Hellbender 
( Salamandra  gigantea,  Barton),  is  the  best 
known  species.  It  inhabits  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  interior  of  North  America. 
The  reptile  is  about  18  inches  long,  and 
of  a blackish  blue  colour. 

Men'strucm.  Solvent.  All  liquids  are 
so  called,  which  are  used  as  dissolvents, 
infusions,  decoctions,  &c.  The  most  com- 
mon is  water.  The  term  menstruum  is 
derived  from  mensis,  a month,  and  its  use 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  some 
notion  of  the  old  chemists,  about  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  in  the  preparation  of 
dissolvents. 

Mensura'tion,  from  mensura,  measure. 
A branch  of  mathematics  which  treats  of 
the  measurement  of  the  extensions,  ca- 
pacities, solidities,  &c.  of  bodies. 2. 

The  result  of  measuring. 


Mex'tha.  Mint.  An  extensive  gpnus  of 
perennial  plants.  Didgnamia  — Gymno- 
epcrmia.  Name  from  Minthe,  who  was 
changed  into  this  herb.  Of  41  species, 
23  are  natives  of  Britain.  Among  these 
are  the  spear-mint,  the  marsh-mint,  the 
pepper-mint,  the  bergamot,  the  water, 
corn,  field,  meadow,  fen,  and  brook-mint, 
and  the  penny-royal  or  pudding-grass. 

Men'tum  (Lat.),  chin  In  mammology, 
the  anterior  and  inferior  margin  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

Menu',  Institutes  op.  The  most  cele- 
brated code  of  Indian  law,  civil  and  reli- 
gious ; so  termed  from  its  author  Menu, 
Menou,  or  M. 

Menyan'thes.  Buckbean  or  water-tre- 
foil. A genus  of  one  species.  Pentandria 
— Monogynia.  Named  from  ju.lv,  a month, 
and  et*6os>  a flower,  because  it  keeps  in 
flower  about  a month.  Europe. 

Ment'nges,  membrane-  The 

membranes  which  cover  the  brain. 

Mephit'ic,  from  mephitis,  an  ill  smell. 
Offensive  to  the  smell ; noxious.  For- 
merly carbonic  acid  was  termed  mephitic 
acid  and  nitrogen,  mephitic  air. 

Mephi'tis,  a genus  of  carnivorous 
mammalia  of  the  digitigrade  tribe — the 
Skunks,  remarkable  for  their  horrible 
foetid  exhalations  : whence  the  name  me- 
phitis, an  ill  smell.  The  most  common 
species  is  the  American  skunk  (31.  puto- 
rius)  somewhat  resembling  the  badger. 

Mercator’s  Chart.  A chart  in  which 
the  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  meri- 
dians are  represented  by  straight  lines, 
invented  by  Gerard  Mercator. 

Mercuria'lis.  Mercury.  A genus  of 
plants.  Dioecia  — Enneandria.  Named 
after  Mercsirius,  the  discoverer  of  it. 
There  are  five  species,  natives  of  Eu- 
rope ; two  are  British. 

Mer'curt,  Lat.  3Iercurius.  I.  The  god  of 
eloquence  and  commerce;  his  name  is 
said  to  be  formed  from  merces  or  mercor. 
2.  Quicksilver:  a metal  which  re- 
mains fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
becomes  solid,  ductile,  and  malleable 
when  its  temperature  is  reduced  40  de- 
grees below  zero  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter. It  boils  at  656°  F.,  and  distils  off 
in  an  elastic  vapour,  which,  being  con- 
densed by  cold,  forms  purified  mercury, 
sp.  gr.  13  6,  at  G0°.  Its  colour  is  that  of 
pure  silver  ; it  has  no  taste  or  smell,  com- 
bines readily  with  certain  metals,  as 
gold,  silver,  zinc,  tin,  and  bismuth,  form- 
ing mercurial  alloys  or  amalgams.  It  is 
this  property  which  makes  it  so  exten- 
sively useful' in  the  extraction  of  gold  and 
silver  from  their  ores,  in  gilding,  plating, 
silvering  looking-glasses,  &c.  It  occurs. 
(1.)  Native,  adhering  in  small  globules  to 
the  surface  of  cinnabar;  (2.;  In  union 
with  silver  in  the  native  am^'.g^m  of  sil- 
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ver,  which  occurs  in  Hungary,  Sweden, 
Spain,  and  some  other  places ; (3.)  In 
combination  with  sulphur  forming  cin- 
nabar ; (4.)  Combined  with  chlorine, 
forming  horn-me-cury.  It  is  obtained 
from  its  ores  by  distillation.  Mercury 
is  used  in  barometers  and  thermometers, 
and  very  extensively  in  medicine,  in  the 
forms  of  blue  pill,  calomel,  and  corrosive 
sublimate.  It  is  also  used  as  a pigment  in 
vermilion. 3.  In  astronomy,  the  small- 

est of  the  primary  planets,  and  the  near- 
est to  the  sun,  for  which  reason,  though 
it  emits  a bright  light,  it  is  seldom  seen. 
Diameter  3180  miles ; distance  from  the 
sun, 36,841,468  miles;  sidereal  revolution, 

days,  23  hours,  15',  44";  rotation  on  its 
*xis,  Id.  Oh.  5',  28'3".  Light  compared 
with  that  at  the  earth  about  7 times. 
Character  • Named  from  its  appa- 
rent quick  motions,  after  Mercury,  the 

messenger  of  the  gods. 4.  In  botany. 

See  Mercuriahs. 

Mkr'cy-Seat.  In  scripture  antiquities, 
the  propitiatory : a covering  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant.  It  was  of  gold,  and  its 
ends  were  fixed  to  two  cherubim,  whose 
wings  extended  forward,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  throne  for  the  Almighty. 

Mek'ger,  from  merge,  to  merge.  A 
term  in  law  for  the  merging  or  drown- 
ing of  a less  estate  in  a greater 

Mer'gos,  a diver.  The  Latin  name  of 
some  aquatic  bird : applied  by  Linnaeus 
as  the  generic  name  of  the  goosander,  and 
by  Brisson  as  the  generic  name  of  the 
diver,  of  which  Illiger  forms  the  genus 
Endytcs  (q.  v.).  The  genus  Mergus,  Lin., 
comprehends  all  those  palmipedes  of  the 
Lamellirostrine  family,  in  which  the  bill 
is  thinner  and  more  cylindrical  than  that 
of  the  ducks  ; armed  along  its  edges  with 
small  pointed  teeth,  like  those  of  a saw, 
and  having  the  upper  mandible  hooked. 
They  live  on  lakes  and  ponds,  where  they 
are  very  destructive  to  fish.  The  goosan- 
der ( M . merganser , Lin.),  is  well  known. 

Merid'ian  , from  meridics  for  medidies, 

mid-day,  noon. 2.  In  astronomy  and 

geography,  a great  circle  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  poles,  zenith,  and  nadir,  of 
any  given  place,  intersecting  the  equi- 
noctial and  equator  at  right  angles. 
Every  place  has  its  meridian,  and  when 
the  sun  arrives  at  this  circle,  it  is  noon  or 
mid-day,  whence  the  name.  The  first 
meridian  is  that  from  which  longitudes 
are  reckoned.  The  choice  is  entirely  ar- 
bitrary. In  British  works  the  longitude 
is  reckoned  from  Greenwich.  3.  The 
meridian  of  a glebe  is  the  brazen^  circle  in 
which  it  turns,  and  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported The  magnetic  meridian  is  a great 
circle  passu-g  through  the  magnetic  poles. 
The  meridian  altitude  of  a heavenly  body, 
is  its  altitude  * ties  on  the  meridian.  The 


meridian  line,  (1.)  On  a dial,  is  the  same 
as  the  12  o’clock  hour  line  ; (2.)  On  Gun- 
ter's scale  a line  divided  unequally 
towards  87°,  corresponding  to  the  meri- 
dian in  Mercator’s  chart. 

Meridional.  In  navigation.  (1.)  By 
meridional  distance  is  meant  the  distance 
between  the  meridians  of  two  places : 
otherwise  called  departure  (q.  v.).  (2.) 
Meridional  parts,  are  the  parts  of  the 
increased  meridians,  according  to  Mer- 
cator’s chart,  which  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cosines  of  the  latitudes  to 
radius,  or  simply  as  the  secants,  the  ra- 
dius being  constant. 

Meri'no.  The  Spanish  sheep:  a va- 
riety remarkable  for  the  tineness  of  their 
fleece. 

Meri'ones.  A genus  of  rodent  mamma- 
lia, separated  from  the  Gerbils  by  E.  Cu- 
vier. The  most  known  species  is  the 
jumping  mouse  (Mus  canaUensis,  l'enn. . 
of  North  America.  It  much  resembles 
our  mouse,  but  its  colour  is  lighter,  and 
it  is  more  active  in  summer,  and  spends 
the  winter  in  a state  of  lethargy,  shut  up 
in  its  burrow. 

Mer'lin  (French).  A species  of  hawk. 
It  is  the  smallest  bird  of  the  hawk-tribe. 

Merlon  (French).  That  part  of  a pa- 
rapet which  lies  between  two  embra- 
sures. 

Mer'jiaid.  Maid  of  the  Sea.  A fabu- 
lous creature,  described  as  having  the 
head  and  body  of  a woman  with  the  tail 
of  a fish.  Some  doubted  the  existence  of 
mermen,  who  thoroughly  believed  in  the 
existence  of  mermaids  1 The  prototype 
of  the  fables  about  mermaids  is  the  I>u- 
gong  (q.  v.). 

Me'rops.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus 
to  a genus  of  passerine  birds — the  Bee- 
eaters,  of  the  Tenuirostrine  family.  Their 
flight  is  similar  to  that  of  the  swallows ; 
and  they  pursue  insects  in  great  flocks, 
but  especially  bees  and  wasps  ; by  which 
they  are  never  stung.  Name 
from  and  o-vj/  ? 

Me'ros  (Gr.).  In  architecture,  the  plane 
face  between  the  channels  in  the  tri- 
glyphs of  the  Doric  order. 

M esembr  v an 't  hekcm  . Fig-marigold. 

A genus  of  plants,  of  which  228  species 
are  enumerated  by  Don  : class  Icosandria : 
order  Fentagynia.  Name  from  uitres , 
middle,  epvS^vo,  embryo,  and  avtics,  a 
flower.  The  species  are  all  natives  of 
warm  climates,  and  mostly  of  the  C.  G. 
Hope. 

Mes'entery,  from  purro;,  middle,  and 
tv-rtf  ov.  an  intestine.  A membrane  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  intestines,  and  to 
which  they  are  attached,  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  entangled  with  each  other 
by  convolutions.  It  is  formed  by  a du- 
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plicature  of  the  peritoneum.  Epithets 
mesenteric  and  meseraic. 

Mks'lin,  from  Fr.  mesler,  mtler,  to 
mix.  A mixture  of  various  sorts  of 
grain  : especially  a mixture  of  wheat  and 
rye. 

mesne.  An  old  French  term  (pron. 
mem),  and  signifying  middle  or  interven- 
ing, as  a mesne  lord,  that  is,  a lord  who 
holds  land  of  a superior,  hut  grants  it  to 
another  person. 

Mesne  Process  is  that  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  suit  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  original  process  or  writ  and 
the  final  issue,  and  which  issues,  pend- 
ing the  suit,  on  the  collateral  matter. 

Mes'ocolon.  That  part  of  the  mesen- 
tery to  which  the  colon  is  attached. 

Mes'olabe,  from  /Micros,  and  hctftGottai, 
1 lake.  An  instrument  for  finding  two 
mean  proportionals  between  two  given 
lines,  required  in  the  duplication  of  the 
cube. 

Mesophy'llcm,  /Micros  and  cfvXhoe,  leaf. 
The  tissue  forming  the  fleshy  part  of  a 
leaf,  between  the  upper  and  lower  integu- 
ments. 

Mesothe'nar,  from  /Micros,  middle,  and 
3-svaj,  the  palm.  The  muscular  mass 
forming  the  palm  of  the  hand,  consisting 
of  the  abductor  and  part  of  the  short 
flexor  of  the  thumb. 

Mesotho'rax,  /Micros  and  3-aeoc^,  chest. 
The  posterior  segment  of  the  alitrunk  of 
insects,  bearing  the  posterior  wings  and 
legs. 

Mes'otyfe,  from  /Micros,  middle,  and 
n/cros,  form  ; prismatic  zeolite.  A simple 
mineral,  which  occurs  regularly  crystal- 
lised in  drusv  cavities,  or  in  veins  in 
secondary  trap-rocks.  Colours  white, 
red,  yellow,  and  brown.  Sp.  gr.  2'3. 

Mes'senger.  One  who  executes  a mes- 
sage.  2.  In  Scotlatid,  a bailiff. 3.  In 

a ship,  a small  cable  of  60  fathoms  in 
length,  wound  round  the  capstan,  and 
having  its  two  ends  lashed  together.  It 
is  used  in  weighing  anchor. 

Mes'suage.  In  law,  a dwelling-house 
and  adjoining  land,  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  household.  The  term  is  from 
the  oid  French  meson,  mesonage,  a house 
or  house-room.  The  French  now  write 
maison. 

Mestin's.  In  Spanish  America,  the 
child  of  a Spaniard,  or  creole,  and  a 
native  Indian. 

Metacar'pcs,  from  /mitm,  beyond,  and 
hclltos  . the  wrist.  That  part  of  the  hand 
which  is  between  the  wrist  and  the 
fingers. 

Metabo'lians.  Insects  which  undergo 
a metamorphosis,  and  which  are  usually 
fitted  with  wings  in  their  final  state': 
from  uiTetfiathAu,,  to  change. 


Metach'ronism,  from  /mi rot,  beyond, 
and  xz°*0Si  time.  An  error  in  chronology 
by  placing  an  event  after  its  real  time. 

Met'al  (Dan.  and  Fr.  metal;  Germ, 
and  Sw.  victall ; Lat.  metallum ; Gr. 
[MirctXXov),  Metals  are  distinguished  by 
the  following  general  characters: — (I.) 
They  possess  a peculiar  lustre,  which 
continues  in  the  streak  and  in  their 
smallest  fragments  ; (2.)  They  are  fusible 
by  heat,  and  in  fusion  retain  their  lustre 
and  opacity  ; (3.)  They  are  all,  except 
selenium,  excellent  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity and  caloric ; (4.)  Many  of  them 
may  be  extended  under  the  hammer,  and 
are  called  malleable  ; or  under  the  roll- 
ing press,  and  are  called  laminable;  or 
drawn  into  wire,  and  are  called  ductile  ; 
(5.)  "When  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxy- 
gen, chlorine,  or  iodine,  at  an  elevated 
temperature,  they  generally  take  fire, 
and  combining  with  one  or  other  of  these 
three  elementary  dissolvents  in  definite 
proportion,  are  converted  into  earthy- 
looking  bodies,  devoid  of  metallic  lustre, 
called  oxides,  chlorides,  and  iodides  ; (6.) 
They  are  capable  of  combining  in  their 
melted  state  with  each  other,  in  almost 
every  proportion,  constituting  the  im- 
portant order  of  metallic  alloys,  in  which 
the  characteristic  lustre  and  tenacity  are 
preserved. — From  a consideration  of  these 
properties  metals  may  be  divided  into 
many  classes ; but  the  most  modern  classi- 
fication is  formed  from  a consideration  of 
their  chemical  properties.  Thus,  seven 
form  with  oxygen  bodies  possessed  of  al- 
kaline properties;  viz.,  potassium,  sodi- 
um, lithium,  barium,  strontium, calcium, 
and  magnesium.  Other  five  with  oxygen 
form  the  earths  proper  ; viz.,  aluminum, 
zirconium,  yttrium,  glucinum,  thorinum. 
The  others  may  oe  named  in  alphabetical 
order : antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  cad- 
mium, cerium,  chromium,  cobalt, copper, 
gold,  iridium,  iron,  lead,  manganese, 
mercury,  molybdenum,  nickel,  osmium, 
palladium,  platinum,  rhodium,  silver, 
tantalum  (columbium),  tellurium,  tin, 
titanium,  tungsten,  vanadium,  uranium, 
zinc.  The  only  metals  known  to  the 
ancients  were  gold,  silver,  mercury,  cop- 
per, lead,  tin,  and  iron.  In  the  annexed 
table,  arranged  according  to  the  date  of 
their  discovery,  with  the  names  of  the 
chemists  by  whom  they  were  discovered, 
their  specific  gravities,  melting  points, 
equivalent  weights,  and  abbreviated  sym- 
bols, a more  satisfactory  information, 
may,  however,  be  obtained. 

Metalep'sis.  MsraXtr4//j , participa- 
tion. In  rhetoric,  a continuation  of  a 
trope  in  one  word  through  a succession 
of  significations,  or  the  union  of  two  m 
more  tropes  of  different  kinds  in  or" 
woH. 
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TABLE  OF  METALS. 


Names. 

1.  Gold  . . 

G 

2.  Silver  . 

D 

3.  Iron  . . 

S' 

4.  Copper  . 

?i 

5.  Mercury  . 

$ 

6.  Lead . . 

?i 

7.  Tin  . . 

u 

8.  Antimony 

. . 

9.  Bismuth 

. 

A« i hors,  and  Dates  of 
their  Discovery. 


Known  to  the  ancients, 
and  represented  by  the 
preceding  planetary 
► symbols,  with  which 
they  were  supposed  to 
have  a mysterious  con- 
nexion. 


10.  Zinc  . . , 

11.  Arsenic  , 

13.  Cobalt  . , 

13.  Platinum 

14.  Nickel  . . 

15.  Manganese 

16.  Tungsten  . 

17.  Tellurium 

18.  Molybdenum 
19  Uranium 

20.  Titanium  . 

21.  Chromium 

32.  Columbium 

23.  Palladium 

24.  Rhodium  . 

25.  Iridium  . 

26.  Osmium  . 

27.  Cerium  . 

US.  Potassium. 
2&.  Sodium  . 

30.  Barium 
SI,  Strontium 

32.  Calcium  . 

33.  Cadmium 

34.  Lithium  . 

35.  Silicium 

36.  Zirconium 

37.  Aluminum 
3S.  Olucinum  . 

39.  Yttrium 

40.  Thorium  . 

41.  Magnesium 

42.  Vanadium 

43.  Lanthanum 

44.  Didymium 

45.  Ruthenium 

46.  Rubidium 

47.  Csesium  . 

48.  Thallium  , 

4 b Gallium 


Basil  Valentine 
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Wood  . . 
Cronstedt  . 
Gahn  . . 
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Mailer 
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Gregor  . . 
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Hatchett 
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Tennant  . 
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Hisinger  . 


Davy 


Stromever 
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Berzelius  . 

WOhler  . 


Berzelius 
B issy  . . 

SeftstrOm 
Hosander 


1490 

1530 

1530 

1733 

»> 

1741 

1751 

1774 

1781 

1782 
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1789 
1791 
1797 
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1803 

1803 

1804 
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1-18 

1818 

1824 

1823 


1S29 

1829 

1830 


Bunsen  & Kirchoff  1S60 


Crookes 

Lecocq 


. . . 1861 
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Specific 
Grav  ty. 

Melting  Points. 

Equi- 

valent 

Weights 

Abo. 

Symbols, 

Fahr. 

19-25 

2016 

197 

Au. 

10-47 

1873 

108 

Ag. 

778 

2800 

? s.  f.» 

56 

Fe. 

8-89 

19f  6 

63 

Cu. 

13-56 

30 

200 

Hg. 

11-45 

612 

207 

Pb. 

7-29 

442 

118 

Sn. 

670 

122 

Sb. 

9-80 

497 

210 

Bi. 

7-0 

773 

61 

Zn. 

5-96 

75 

As. 

8-60 

3:10 

* 

59 

Co. 

21-15 

oh 

bp.f 

197 

Pt. 

8 60 

2S10 

59 

Ni. 

8-00 

s. 

f. 

55 

Man.  ! 

17-60 

184 

W. 

6-11 

620 

32 

Tel. 

7-40 

. h 

bp. 

48 

Mol. 

18-40 

oh 

bp. 

120 

V. 

5-30 

oh 

bp. 

24 

Ti. 

7 -00 

it 

bp. 

52 

Cr.- 

185 

Col. 

11-8 

53 

Pal. 

12-0 

oh 

bp. 

52 

Rh.  ! 

21-5 

oh 

bp. 

98 

lr. 

21-40 

oh 

bp. 

99 

Os. 

46 

Cc. 

0S6 

136 

39 

Po. 

0-97 

190 

23 

So 

137 

Kji. 

2-54 

. 

87 

Sr. 

1-57 

40 

Ca. 

8-60 

442 

112 

Cd. 

9-59 

7 

Li. 

3 

Si. 

30 

Zir. 

2-6 

27 

Al. 

7 

Gl. 

32 

Yt. 

69 

Th. 

1-47 

24 

Mg. 

68 

Va. 

? 

92 

La. 

•9 

96 

D. 

11-30 

52 

Ru. 

1 

85 

Rb. 

? 

133 

Cs. 

11-9 

204 

TL 

? 

. 

? 

Ga. 

* Smith’s  forge. 


+ Oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 


Metal'lic.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to 
metaL 

Met'allivg.  A term  applied  to  the 
covering  of  roads  generally,  and  to  the  filling 
in  material  above,  below,  and  between  the 
several  stone  blocks  and  sleepers  upon  rail- 
ways, &c. 

Mktal'loid.  A name  formerly  given  to 
the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths. 


Metallurgy  comprehends  the  whole  art 
of  working  metals  from  the  ore  to  the 
utensil ; but,  technically,  only  the  opera- 
tions followed  in  separating  metals  from 
their  ores. 

Metamor'pitic,  from  fjLeTauopcpOcc, 
to  alter.  1.  Transformed. — 2.  An  epithet 
for  such  rocks  as  are  altered  by  stratiftca- 
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tion.  The  primary  stratified  rocks  are  all 
metamorphic. 

Metamor'phosis,  petrcepeo^ooiri;.  1. 

Transformation. 2.  A term  for  the 

change  which  some  insects  undergo  pre- 
viously to  their  arriving  at  their  state  of 
perfection. 

Met'aphor,  from  pet rct<pigaj,  to  transfer. 
A short  similitude  expressed  by  a single 
word,  without  comparison ; as  when  a 
hero  is  called  a lion,  a shrewd  individual 
a fox,  &c. 

Metaph'rasis,  petroetfoacris.  A literal 
translation  out  of  one  language  into 
another. 

Metaphys'ics,  from  peiroe.  beyond  and 
eurtxr,,  physics.  The  science  of  mind  : 
thus  named,  the  science  of  natural  bodies 
or  physics  being  regarded  as  the  first  in 
the  order  of  studies ; and  the  science  of 
mind,  or  intelligence,  to  be  the  second. 
Metaphysics  comprehends  ontology,  or  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  nature,  es- 
sence, and  qualities  or  attributes  of  being ; 
cosmology,  the  science  of  the  world,  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  matter 
and  motion  ; anthroposophy , which  treats 
of  man  and  the  motions  by  which  life  is 
produced  ; psychology,  which  treats  of  the 
intellectual  soul ; pneumatology , the  sci- 
ence of  spirits.  Metaphysical  theology  treats 
of  the  existence  of  God,  his  essence,  and 
attributes  ; called  by  Leibnitz  and  others 
theodicy.  These  divisions  of  metaphysics 
are  now  little  regarded.  The  natural  di- 
vision of  things  that  exist  is  into  body 
and  mind,  things  material  and  imma- 
terial : the  former  belong  to  physics,  the 
latter  to  metaphysics. 

Met'aplasm,  petTocrrXaurpeos.  Trans- 
formation. A term  in  grammar  for  any 
change  made  in  a word,  by  transposing 
or  retrenching  a syllable  or  letter. 

Metas'tasis,  pciroecTatn;.  Translation. 
Transition  of  a disease  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another. 

Metatar'sus,  from  pctroe,  beyond,  and 
macros,  the  tarsus.  That  part  of  the  foot 
between  the  tarsus  and  the  toes. 

Met'atome,  from  pet-roe,  change,  and 
neevu,  I cut.  A space,  in  architecture, 
between  one  dentil  and  the  next. 

Meta'yek.  In  France  and  Italy,  a farmer 
holding  land  on  condition  of  yielding 
half  the  produce  to  the  proprietor,  who 
furnishes  tools  and  stock. 

MeTEMPSVCHO'sIS,  peiTtpe^V^OCClS . 

Transmigration.  The  passing  of  the  soul 
of  man,  after  death,  into  some  other  ani- 
mal; a doctrine  w'hich  still  prevails  in 
some  parts  of  Asia. 

Metempto'sis,  pet  rt  peer  Tmcis,  from 
petrx,  after,  and  mrrriu,  to  fall.  A term 
in  chronology  for  the  equation  necessary 


to  prevent  the  new  moon  from  happening 
a day  too  late,  or  the  suppression  of  the 
bissextile  once  in  134  years.  The  opposite 
is  the  proemptosis,  or  the  addition  of  one 
day  every  300  years,  and  another  every 
2400  years. 

Me'teok,  from  petrtu^oq,  sublime.  A 
term  used  by  some  to  comprehend  all  the 
visible  phenomena  of  meteorology  ; but 
commonly  restricted  to  such  luminous 
bodies  as  appear  suddenly  at  uncertain 
times,  and  with  more  or  less  motion  in 
the  atmosphere.  These  are  reducible  to 
three  classes ; (1.)  Igneous  or  fiery  meteors, 
including  fire-balls,  falling  stars,  &c.  (2.1 
Luminous  meteors,  as  the  aurora  borealis, 
zodiacal  light,  parhelia,  &c.  (3.)  Aqueous 
meteors. 

Me'teoric  Stones.  Agrolites.  Peculiar 
solid  compounds  of  earthy  and  metallic 
matters,  of  singular  aspect  and  compo- 
sition, which  occasionally  descend  from 
the  atmosphere,  usually  from  a luminous 
meteor.  Aerolites  are  of  various  sizes 
from  a few'  ounces  to  several  cwts.  Their 
composition  is  remarkably  uniform,  con- 
sisting of  oxide  of  iron,  metallic  iron,  py- 
rites, chromium,  nickel,  magnesia,  and 
silex ; and  they  are  uniformly  covered 
with  a deep  black  crust,  without  gloss, 
and  roughened  with  small  asperities.  The 
origin  of  these  stones  is  not  ascertained. 

Me'teorolites.  Meteoric  stones,  from 
meteor,  and  fades,  a stone.  See  Meteoric 
Stones. 

Meteorol'ogy,  from  petrtai^ovct,  a me- 
teor, and  hoy  os,  science.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its 
phenomena,  particularly  in  its  relation  to 
heat  and  moisture,  and  its  changes  with 
respect  to  weight  and  electricity,  giving 
rise  to  w'inds,  rains,  snow,  hail,  dew,  and 
variation  of  season,  thunder,  &c. 

Me'teoromancy,  from  pctnuqovx,  me- 
teor, and  peavriia,  divination.  Divination 
by  meteors,  especially  by  thunder  and 
lightning  : held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
Romans. 

Meteoros'copy,  from  petrtw^os,  lofty, 
and  cxocrtra,  to  view.  That  part  of  astro- 
nomy which  treats  of  the  distance  of  the 
fixed  stars,  &c. 

Methe'glin,  Welch  meddyglyn.  A drink 
prepared  from  honey  by  fermentation. 

Meth'od,  from  petrot,  beyond,  and  odos , 
a way;  literally  a path  from  one  object  to 
another.  The  first  idea  of  method  is  a 
progressive  transition  from  one  step  in  any 
course  to  another ; and,  when  the  word 
method  is  used  with  reference  to  many 
such  transitions  in  continuity,  it  necessa- 
rily implies  a principle  of  unity  with  pro- 
gression.  2.  Arrangement  of  natural 

bodies  according  to  their  common  charac- 
I teristics.  In  natural  arrangements,  a 
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distinction  is  sometimes  made  between 
method  and  system.  This  last  is  an  ar- 
rangement, founded  throughout  all  its 
parts  on  some  one  principle;  whereas 
method  is  an  arrangement  less  fixed  and 
determined,  and  founded  on  more  general 
relations. 

Methodists.  Sects  of  Christians  founded 
by  John  and  Charles  AVesley,  and  the  Rev. 
George  Whitfield:  hence  called  Whit- 
fieldean  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The 
former  are  Calvinists ; the  latter,  so  far  as 
regards  free-will,  are  Arminians.  They 
were  named  Methodists  from  the  exact 
regularity  of  their  lives,  and  the  strict- 
ness of  their  principles  and  rules  ; or  ra- 
ther, because  they  pretended  to  reduce 
religion  to  exact  rules  and  axioms,  in 
which  they  were  compared  to  the  me- 
thodical physicians  at  Rome,  of  which 
Themison  was  the  head.  These  endea- 
voured to  reduce  medicine  to  strict  rules, 
and  supposed  that  all  diseases  arose  from 
rigidity  of  the  fibres  of  the  body.  There 
were  also  a sect  of  polemical  doctors  of 
the  17th  century  called  Methodists.  They 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  and 
dexterity  in  defending  the  Romish  Church 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Protestants. 

Me'toche.  In  architecture,  the  space 
between  two  dentils. 

Metce'ci,  jjbiToix,oi.  The  resident  aliens 
in  Athens. 

Meton'ic  Cycle.  The  period  of  nine- 
teen years,  in  which  the  lunations  return 
to  the  same  days  of  the  month.  Disco- 
vered by,  and  named  after,  Meton,  a cele- 
brated mathematician  at  Athens,  who 
flourished  about  430  years  before  Christ. 

Met'onymy,  jjciTonvpuos,  from  para, 
beyond,  and  ovoouz,  name.  A rhetorical 
trope,  in  which  one  word  is  put  for  an- 
other. Thus  we  say  a man  has  a clear 
head,  where  the  wrord  head  is  put  by 
metonymy  for  understanding  or  intellect. 

Met'ope,  purorvj,  from  par  a.  and  err,, 
an  aperture.  A name  in  architecture  for 
the  space  between  the  triglyphs  of  the 
Doric  frieze,  which  used  to  be  painted  or 
adorned  with  carved  work. 

Me'trb,  Fr. from  pardon, measure.  1.  In 
French  measures,  the  metre  is  the  ten- 
millionth  part  of  a quadrant  of  the  meri- 
dian, which  is  adopted  as  the  unit  of 
length.  It  is  equal  to  36'9413  Fr.  inches, 

or  39  3702  Eng.  inches. 2.  In  poetry, 

a system  of  feet  of  just  length.  The  dif- 
ferent metres  are  the  different  manners 
of  ordering  and  combining  the  quantities, 
or  the  long  and  short  syllables.  See  Mea- 
sure.  3.  Metre  is  a general  name  for 

a description  of  machine  fitted  with  clock- 
work, so  adjusted  as  to  indicate  the 
quantity  of  fiuid  which  passes  through 
it:  The  gas-metre  is  the  best  known  of 
these  machines. 


Mbtroma'nia,  from  metre  and  mania 
1.  A disease,  by  no  means  uncommon,  in 
which  the  patient  is  seized  with  a desire 
for  composing  verses. 2.  A term  syn- 

onymous with  nymphomania,  in  which 
case  it  is  derived  from  metra,  the  womb, 
and  mania,  madness. 

Met'ronome,  pureov  and  tiopcog,  law 
An  instrument  for  measuring  time  in 
music. 

Metroside'ros.  A genus  of  trees.  Icos- 
andria — Monogynia.  Warm  climates.  The 
Botany  Bay  willow,  and  the  ironwood  of 
India,  are  the  best  known  species. 

Me'um  and  Tu'um.  Mine  and  thine 
Latin  words  used  in  law  for  the  proper 
guides  of  right. 

Meze'reon.  The  spurge  olive  or  widow- 
wail  ( Daphne  mezereum ) ; also  the  root  of 
that  plant  used  in  medicine. 

Mez'zanine,  from  Ital.  mezzo,  half.  A 
low  window,  less  in  height  than  in 
breadth. 

Mez'zo.  In  music,  an  Italian  word,  sig- 
nifying half.  Thus  mezzo-forte,  mezzo- 
piano,  mezzo-voce,  imply  a middle  degree 
of  piano,  or  soft.  By  mezzo  soprano  is 
understood  a pitch  of  voice  between  the 
soprano  and  treble,  and  counter-tenor. 

Mezzotin'to,  Ital.  from  mezzo,  half. and 
tinto,  Lat.  tinctus,  painted.  A particular 
manner  of  engraving  in  imitation  of  paint- 
ing in  Indian  Ink.  It  is  done  by  furrow- 
ing the  surface  of  the  plate  all  over  with 
an  instrument  for  the  purpose ; till  the 
whole  is  of  a regular  roughness,  so  that 
were  an  impression  to  be  taken  from  the 
plate  at  this  stage,  it  would  be  black  all 
over.  The  design  is  then  drawn,  and 
where  deepest  shades  are,  the  plate  is  left 
untouched  ; _ but  where  the  shades  are 
lighter,  the  rough  surface  is  scraped  down 
in  proportion  to  the  highness  of  the  shade 
required ; so  that  when  the  paper  is  to  be 
left  perfectly  white,  the  plate  is  thorough- 
ly burnished.  By  disposing  the  different 
parts  of  a figure  on  different  plates,  mez- 
zotintos  are  printed  in  colours,  so  as  in 
some  measure  to  represent  actual  paint- 
ings. 

Mi'asm,  ( fjuouruux.,  from  puturoi,  to  in- 

Mias'ma,  I feet.  A Greek  word,  import- 
ing pollution  or  corruption,  and  used  to 
designate  any  effluvium,  which  by  its 
application  to  the  human  system  is  capa- 
ble of  exciting  disease.  Miasmata  are 
principally  regarded  as  excitants  of  inter- 
mittent, remittent,  and  yellow  fevers, 
dysentery  and  typhus.  That  of  the  last 
is  commonly  considered  to  be  generated 
in  the  human  body,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  typhoid  forties.  The  other  mias- 
mata are  produced  from  moist  vegetable 
or  animal  matter,  in  some  unknown  state 
of  decomposition,  and  are  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere. 
Little  is  known  of  the  chemical  nature  c 4 
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these  effluvia,  but  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  their  base  is  hydrogen ; whence  the 
use  of  chlorine  in  fumigation. 

Mi'ca,  from  mico,  to  glisten.  A mineral 
which  appears  to  be  always  the  result  of 
crystallisation,  though  rarely  found  in 
regular  well-defined  crystals,  but  in  their 
flexible  laminae,  having  a high  polish 
and  a shining  surface.  “ These  laminae,” 
says  Mr.  Humble,  “ have  sometimes  an 
extent  of  many  square  inches,  and  from 
this  gradually  diminish  till  they  become 
mere  spangles,  discoverable  indeed  by 
their  lustre,  but  otherwise  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye.  Its  colours 
vary  from  silver  white  to  black.  Sp.  gr. 
2 5 to  29.  Fuses  before  the  blowpipe  into 
a grey  or  black  enamel.  It  is  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  granite,  gneiss,  and 
mica-slate ; it  occurs  also  in  syenite  por- 
phyry and  other  primitive  rocks.”  The 
large  sheets  of  mica  used  instead  of  glass 
in  stoves,  lanterns,  Ac.,  are  brought  from 
Siberia,  where  this  mineral  serves  all  the 
purposes  of  glass  in  windows,  &c.  Jameson 
enumerates  ten  subspecies,  viz. : mica, 
pinite,  lepidolite,  chlorite,  green-earth, 
talc,nacrite,  potstone,  steatite,  and  figure- 
stone. 

Mica'ceous  Iron-ore.  A variety  of  iron- 
ore  which  occurs  in  amorphous  masses, 
composed  of  six-sided  laminae,  like  black 
mica.  Its  lustre  is  metallic  and  opaque. 
Feel,  greasy.  Sp.  gr.  4 5 to  5 7.  Yields 
nearly  70  per  cent,  of  iron. 

Mi'ca  Schist,  ) A metamorphic  rock 

Mi'ca  Slate.  ) composed  of  mica  and 
quartz.  Its  texture  is  slaty,  and  it  passes 
by  insensible  gradations  into  clay  slate. 

Mic'hael,  Saint.  A French  order  of 
knighthood,  instituted  in  1469. 

Micnocos'Mic  Salt.  A triple  salt,  a 
phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  obtained 
originally  from  urine,  and  so  named  be- 
cause man  was  regarded  by  the  alchemists 
as  a miniature  of  the  world.  It  is  now 


prepared  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the 
phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  am- 
monia together  in  solution,  and  then  crys- 
tallising. It  is  much  used  in  assays  by 
the  blowpipe. 

Mi'crocosm,  the  little  world ; from 
fxiz^og,  little,  and  zotr/xos,  the  world. 
The  term  is  used  of  man,  supposed  to  be 
an  epitome  of  the  universe  or  great  world. 

Microm'eter,  from  puz^og,  small,  and 
fxiToov , measure.  1.  Any  instrument  for 
measuring  small  spaces  is  a micrometer. 
— — 2.  An  instrument,  by  the  help  of 
which,  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects 
viewed  through  the  telescope  is  measured 
with  great  exactness.  There  are  various 
forms  of  the  instrument,  but  the  principle 
of  operation  is  the  same.  It  moves  a tine 
wire  parallel  to  itself  in  the  plane  of  the 
picture  of  the  object,  formed  in  the  focus 
of  the  telescope,  and  with  such  accuracy 
as  to  measure  with  great  precision  its 
perpendicular  distance  from  a fixed  wire 
in  the  same  plane,  by  which  means  the 
apparent  diameters  of  the  planets  and 
other  small  angles  are  exactly  determined. 
The  micrometer  (especially  that  of  mi- 
croscopes), is  sometimes  simply  an  ac- 
curately and  finely  divided  object-glass. 

Micropho'nics,  from  puzqog,  small,  and 
<pa>v> i,  sound.  The  science  of  magnifying 
small  sounds : whence  microphone , an  in- 
strument for  magnifying  small  sounds. 

Mi'croscope,  from  puzgog,  small,  and 
erzomaj,  to  view.  An  optical  instrument 
contrived  to  give  to  the  eye  an  enlarged 
image  of  objects  which  are  too  minute  to 
be  examined  without  such  aid.  There 
are  several  sorts  of  microscopes,  as  single, 
compound,  reflecting,  and  solar.  The 
single  or  simple  microscope  consists  of  a 
single  lens.  Double  or  compound  micro- 
scopes have  at  least  two,  but  generally 
three  or  more  lenses.  The  solar  microscope 


consists  of  a common  microscope  con- 
nected with  a reflector  AB,  and  condenser 
CD,  the  first  being  used  to  throw  the 
sun’s  light  on  the  latter,  by  which  it  is 
condensed  upon  the  object  placed  in  its 
focus.  This  object  is  also  situated  in  the 
focus  of  a microscopic  lens  on  the  other 


side,  which  transmits  a magnified  image 
upon  a screen  or  wall,  in  a dark  room. 
The  lucernal  microscope  differs  from  the 
solar  microscope  only  in  this,  that  it  is 
illuminated  by  a lamp  instead  of  the  sun. 

Midlle  Ages.  The  period  from  the  8th 
to  the  15tli  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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mid'dle  Latitude.  Half  the  sum  of 
two  given  latitudes  of  the  same  hemi- 
sphere, or  half  their  difference  when  they 
are  in  different  hemispheres,  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  alwnys  of  the  same  name  as  the 
greater. 

Mid'di.e  Hail.  In  architecture,  the  rail 
of  a door  level  with  the  hand,  on  which 
the  lock  is  usually  fixed. 

Mid'dle  Term  (of  a syllogism).  That 
with  which  the  extremes  of  the  conclu- 
ion  are  compared. 

Mid'shipman.  A naval  cadet,  whose 
business  is  to  second  the  orders  of  the 
superior  officers,  and  assist  in  the  neces- 
sary business  of  the  ship,  particularly  in 
managing  the  sails,  that  he  may  be  trained 
to  a knowledge  of  the  machinery,  disci- 
pline, and  operations  of  ships  of  war,  and 
qualified  for  naval  service. 

Mid'ships,  properly  amidships.  In  the 
middle  of  a ship. 

Mignonette'  (Fr.).  An  annual  flower- 
ing plant,  the  Reseda  odorata.  Egypt. 

Mil'dew,  Sax.  mildeato,  honey  dew, 
from  Lat.  mel,  honey.  1.  A thick,  clammy, 
sweet  juice  found  on  the  leaves  of  plants. 
It  is  said  to  injure  the  plants  by  impe- 
ding their  respiration. 2.  Spots  on  pa- 

per, cloth,  &c.,  caused  by  moisture. 

Mile.  A measure  of  length,  1760  yards. 
From  Lat.  mille  passus,  a thousand  paces, 
passus  being  dropped  in  common  usage. 
The  Homan  mile  was  1000  geometrical 
paces.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  mile  = 
2200  yards,  exactly  double  a Hussian  mile, 
the  half  of  a Polish  mile,  and  the  quarter 
of  a Hungarian  mile.  The  Italian  mile  is 
1467  yards,  the  Spanish,  5028  yards,  that 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  is  7233  yards, 
and  the  German  is  5866  yards. 

Milia'ria.  Miliary  fever.  An  eruptive 
disease,  characterised  by  intermittent  fe- 
ver, and  so  named  from  (he  small  vesicles 
upon  the  skin  resembling  millet-seed 
( milium , millet). 

Mil'iol  a.  A genus  of  microscopic  mul- 
tilocular  univalve  shells,  many  specimens 
of  which  are  obtained  from  fuei,  taken 
up  near  the  island  of  Corsica : named  from 
their  minute  size,  miliolum,  dim.  of  mi- 
lium, millet-seed. 2.  Little  tumours 

which  grow  on  the  eyelids. 

Mil'iolites.  Fossil  miliola,  which  form 
the  principal  part  of  the  masses  of  stone 
in  some  of  the  quarries  near  Paris. 

Mili'tia,  Lat.  from  miles,  a soldier.  A 
body  of  soldiers  regularly  enrolled  and 
trained,  though  not  in  constant  service  in 
time  of  peace,  and  thereby  distinguished 
from  regular  troops. 

Mil'ium.  Millel-yrass.  A genus  of  per- 
ennial grasses.  Triandria — Digynia.  There 
are  several  species,  all  hardy ; the  common 
(M.  effusum ) is  a native  of  Britain.  Name 
from  mille,  a thousand,  in  allusion  to  the 
great  number  of  its  seeds. 2.  Millet, 


the  seed  of  the  Panicum  miliaceum.  It  i» 
used  for  puddings,  &c. 

Milk',  Sax.  melee.  The  white  fluid  se- 
creted by  peculiar  glands  in  female  ani- 
mals, of  the  class  mammalia,  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  their  young.  It  differs  greatly 
in  different  animals,  but  it  has  in  all  the 
property  of  separating  spontaneously  into 
cream,  cheese,  and  serum.  When  dis- 
tilled to  dryness  it  gives  out  insipid  water, 
and  leaves  a whitish  brown  substance 
called  extract  of  milk,  which,  being  dis- 
solved in  water,  makes  a milk  of  less 
value.  When  fresh  milk  is  strongly  agi- 
tated for  some  time  in  a warm  place,  it 
by  degrees  goes  into  vinous  fermentation, 
so  that  alcohol  may  be  drawn  off  by  dis- 
tillation, which  is  named  spirit  of  milk. 

Milk'-fever.  A febrile  state  sometimes 
induced  when  the  milk  begins  to  be 
secreted. 

Milk'  Tree.  So  called  from  its  trunk 
yielding  a milky  fluid  when  wounded. 

Milk'  Yeesels.  In  plants,  the  anasto- 
mosing tubes  lying  in  the  bark,  in  which 
a white  fluid  is  secreted. 

Milk'v-way.  See  Galaxy. 

Mill'.  A machine  employed  in  pulveri- 
sing any  substance,  as  grain,  whereby  it 
is  formed  into  flour,  which  is  effected"  by 
rubbing  it  between  two  hard  substances, 
consisting  generally  of  stone,  and  termed 
millstones.  These  are  driven  by  means  of 
machinery.  The  original  purpose  of  mills 
was  to  comminute  grain  for  food ; but  the 
term  mill  is  now  extended  to  many  other 
engines  and  machines  moved  by  water, 
wind,  or  steam,  for  carrying  on  very 
different  operations ; thus  we  have  saw- 
mills, cotton-mills,  flax-mills,  silk-mills, 
flint-mills,  oil-mills,  slitting-mills,  full- 
ing-mills, bark-mills,  coffee-mills,  cider- 
mills,  &c. ; and  now  a mill  for  grain  is 
very  often  denominated  a grist-mill.  All 
sorts  of  wheel- work,  larger  than  clock- 
work, arc  moreover  known  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  mill-work. 

Millen'nicm,  Lat.  from  mille,  a thou- 
sand, and  annus,  a year.  A thousand 
years.  The  word  is  now  used  to  denote 
the  thousand  years  mentioned  in  Revela- 
tions XX.,  during  which  Satan  shall  be 
bound,  and  Christ  shall  reign  on  earth 
with  his  saints.  Those  who  maintain 
that  literal  sense  of  millennium  here 
given,  are  denominated  Millenarians. 

Mii.'lepede.  A name  common  to  several 
insects  from  the  great  number  of  their 
feet:  mille,  a thousand,  and  pes,  a foot. 
These  are:  (1.)  The  Porcellio  scaber,  or 
sclater;  (2.)  The  Armadillo  vulgaris  or  of 
ficinalis  ; (3)  The  Oniscus  asellus,  or  com- 
mon wood-louse.  These  insects  were 
formerly  used  in  medicine. 

Mil'lepore,  from  mille, a thousand,  and 
porus,  a pore.  A genus  of  Lithophytes  of 
various  forms,  having  the  surface  per- 
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forated  with  numerous  small  pores;  often, 
however,  so  small  as  not  to  be  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  millepores  do  not 
exhibit  any  star-like  radiations  like  the 
madrepores,  and  their  cells  are  more 
minute. 

Mil'leforites.  Fossil  millepores. 

Mil'let,  Fr.  millet  or  mil;  Sax.  mil; 
Lut.  milium.  The  Panicum  miliaceum,  an 
annual  plant  of  India,  and  also  the  seed 
considered  as  grain,  and  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  feed  poultry,  and  as  a substi- 
tute for  rice. 

Mil'ligramme.  A French  measure  of 
weight,  the  thousandth  part  of  a gramme: 
mille,  a thousand,  and  gramme  (q.v.l. 

Mil'lilitre.  A French  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  the  thousandth  part  of 
a litre : mille,  a thousand,  and  litre  iq.  v.). 

Milli'metre.  A French  measure  of 
length,  equal  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
metre:  mille,  & thousand,  and  metre  (q.  v.). 

Mil'ling.  1.  The  process  otherwise 
called  fulling, performed  by  means  of  the 

fulling-mill. 2.  A process  in  coining, 

which  consists  in  stamping  the  coin  by 
the  help  of  a machine  called  a mill,  in 
lieu  of  making  the  stamp  by  the  blows  of 
a hammer,  which  was  formerly  the  mode. 
By  aid  of  the  coining  apparatus  of  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Wat,  about  20,000  pieces  of 
money  can  be  struck  in  an  hour;  the 
machine  acting  at  the  same  time  as  a re- 
gister, keeping  an  unerring  account  of 
the  number  of  pieces  which  have  been 
struck.  The  work  is  done  by  eight 
presses.  The  term  nulling  had  originally 
reference  only  to  the  dressing  of  the 
edges  of  the  coins ; but,  as  they  are  now 
stamped  and  milled  at  the  same  instant, 
the  term  milling  is  taken  to  signify  the 
whole  process. 

Mill'stone.  A stone  used  for  grinding 

grain  (see  Mill). 2.  In  mineralogy, 

burrhstone  (q.  v.),  of  great  use  for  mak- 
ing into  millstones.  Millstone  grit  is  a 
•siliceous  conglomerate,  composed  of  the 
detritus  of  primary  rocks,  and  forming  a 
bed  of  considerable  thickness  (300  or  400 
feet)  in  some  situations.  It  is  thus  named 
from  some  of  the  strata  having  been 
worked  for  millstones. 

Milree'.  A coin  of  Portugal  equal  to 
1000  roes  (mille,  a thousand).  The  milree 
valued  in  gold  = 5s.  7 id.  sterling,  and  in 
silver  = 5s. 

Mime',  from  mimus,  an  actor.  One  who 
acted  in  the  ancient  comedy  by  mere  ges- 
ture, and  hence  denominated  pantomime 

Mim'osa.  A genus  of  Lomentaceous 
plants.  Polygamia  — Monaecia.  Name 
from  mimus,  an  actor,  in  allusion  to  the 
motions  of  the  plant,  which  mimic  the 
sensibility  of  animal  life.  There  are  about 
-30  species,  but  the  sensitive  plant  (M. 
sensitiva)  of  Brazil,  and  the  Humble- 
plant  ,31.  pudica ) of  the  West  Indies,  are 


those  best  known.  All  the  species  inha- 
bit hot  climates. 

Mi'na,  /mvoc-  A money  of  account  in 
ancient  Greece,  equal  to  100  drachms, 
about  21.  17s.  There  was  also  a lesser 
mina,  valued  at  seventy-five  drachmas. — 
The  Hebrew  mina,  min,  or  maneh,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  was 
valued  at  sixty  shekels,  above  £54  in 
gold,  and  in  silver  nearly  £7.  In  old  Eng- 
lish laio,  mina  was  a corn  measure,  the 
quantity  of  which  varied  with  the  dif- 
ferent things  measured  by  it.  The  toll 
or  duty  paid  for  selling  corn  by  this  mea- 
sure was  called  minage. 

Min'aret.  A circular  turret  in  Sara- 
cenic architecture,  rising  by  different 
stages  or  divisions,  each  of  which  has  a 
balcony.  Minarets  are  commonly  erected 
over  the  mosques  in  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries. The  word  is  said  to  be  Turkish. 

Mind,  Lat.  mens,  from  pcivog-  A term 
which,  like  life,  is  used  in  two  accepta- 
tions. In  the  one  it  signifies  the  pheno- 
mena arising  from  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  thinking;  in  the  other  it  sig- 
nifies the  thinking  power  or  principle  it- 
self. See  Materialism. 

Mine,  Fr.  mine,  a mine  or  ore.  A gene- 
ral name  for  excavations,  when  made  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  metallic  ores 
and  other  minerals.  There  are  lead- 
mines,  copper-mines,  gold-mines,  coal- 
mines, &e.  In  fortification,  achamber  for 
containing  materials  for  blowing  up  any 
place. 

Min'eral,  from  mine.  A body  destitute 
of  organization,  and  which  naturally  ex- 
ists iu  the  earth,  and  may  be  extracted 
by  mining : distinct  from  fossils,  which 
are  mineralised  organic  matters,  asshells, 
wood,  bones,  &c.  The  study  of  minerals 
constitutes  mineralogy.  The  term  mineral 
is  also  used  adjectively,  as  in  (1.)  Mineral 
adipocire,  a fatty  bituminous  substance, 
which  occurs  in  the  argillaceous  iron  ore 
of  Merthyr,  in  Wales.  It  fuses  at  160°  F. 
(2.)  Mineral  caoutchouc , a variety  of  bitu- 
men whichmuch  resembles  Indian  rubber 
in  softness  and  elasticity,  and  like  that 
removes  pencil  traces  from  paper.  Found 
near  Castleton  in  Derbyshire.  (3.)  Mine- 
ral charcoal,  a fibrous  variety  of  non-bitu- 
minous  mineral  coal.  (4.)  Mineral  waters, 
waters  impregnated  with  mineral  sub- 
stances. (5.)  Mineral  kingdom.  That  de- 
partment of  nature  which  includes  mine- 
rals or  inorganic  bodies,  and  of  which 
mineralogy  is  the  science.  (6.)  3Lineral 
acids.  The  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydro- 
chloricacids  have  been  so  called,  but  the 
name  would  be  more  appropriately  ap- 
plied to  chromic,  tungstic,  molybdic,  &c. 
acids,  which  are  really  peculiar  to  the 
mineral  kingdom.  (7.)  Mineral  salts. 
Salts  found  native,  being  formed  by  the 
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mineral  acids  with  bases.  (8.)  Mineral 
green,  carbonate  of  copper.  (9.)  Mineral 
yellow , a compound  of  oxide  and  chloride 
of  lead,  obtained  by  digesting  powdered 
litharge  in  a solution  of  common  salt. 
(10.;  Mineral  pitch,  bitumen.  (11.)  Mine- 
ral oil,  petroleum.  (12.)  Mineral  chame- 
leon, see  Chameleon  Mineral. 

Minerali'zer.  That  which  converts  a 
substance  into  a mineral.  Thus  oxygen, 
sulphur,  &c.  combine  with  metals,  and 
form  with  them  the  mineral  compounds, 
called  ores : in  this  state  the  metals  are 
said  to  be  mineralized,  and  the  oxygen  or 
sulphur  is  termed  the  mineralizer.  The 
process  is  further  termed  mineralization. 

Mineral'ogy,  from  mineral,  and  Xoyo;, 
science.  The  science  which  treats  of  mi- 
nerals, or  which  teaches  to  recognise, 
describe,  and  classify  all  inorganic  sub- 
stances found  in  the  earth , or  on  its  sur- 
face, which  treats  of  their  properties  as 
objects  of  philosophical  inquiry , and  their 
application  to  the  useful  arts,  and  the 
embellishments  of  life : distinct  from 
geology,  which  treats  of  the  mineral  masses 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  and  their 
relations  in  position  to  one  another.  Dr. 
Thomas  Thomson,  one  of  the  latest  au- 
thors on  this  subject,  has  adopted  an 
arrangement  founded  Upon  the  chemical 
composition  of  minerals,  observing  very 
justly,"  that,  if  mineralogy  were  to  be 
confined  to  mere  crystallised  bodies,  it 
would  be  divested  of  the  greatest  part  of 
its  utility  ; for  a very  great  proportion  of 
these  minerals  that  are  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  man,  and  which,  therefore,  it 
is  peculiarly  important  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish from  others,  are  seldom  found  in 
the  state  of  regular  crystals.  How  often 
do  the  ores  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron, 
occur  in  an  amorphous  state  1 And  were 
a mineralogist  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing them  from  each  other,  and  from  other 
minerals,  except  in  the  rare  cases  when 
they  assume  a regularly  crystallised  form, 
his  knowledge  would  be  useless,  as  far  as 
the  important  arts  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy are  concerned.”  He  divides  mine- 
rals, therefore,  into  three  classes,  Acid, 
Alkaline,  and  Neutral ; thus — 

Cl  a ss  I. — Acid  Bases,  or  those  Sodies  which 
become  Acids  when  combined  with  Oxygen. 

Genus  I.  Carbon,  11  species. — II.  Bo- 
ron, 1.— III.  Silicon , 7. — IV. Phosphorus, 
2. — V.  Sulphur,  1. — VI.  Selenium,  1. 
VII.  Tellurium,  1. — VIII.  Arsenic,  5. — 
IX.  Antimony,  5. — X.  Chromium,  1. — 
XI.  Molybdenum,  1. — XII.  Tungsten,  1. 
— XIII.  Columbium. — XIV.  Titanium. — 
XV.  Vanadium. 

Class  'll.-- Alkaline  Bases. 

Genus  I.  Ammonia,  2 species.— II.  Pot- 
jumt.  cm,  1.— III.  Sodium, 7. — IV.  Lithium. 


— V.  Barium,  5. — VI.  Strontium,  6.-<- 
VII.  Calcium,  30. — VIII.  Magnesium, 37. 
— IX.  Aluminum.  (1.)  Pure,  or  combined 
with  bases,  7 : (2.)  Simple  salts,  24  : (3.) 
Double  anhydrous  salts,  39:  (4.)  Double 
hydrous  salts  soluble  in  water,  3:  (5.) 
Double,  insoluble  in  water,  and  phos- 
phates,!: (6.)  Double  hydrous  aluminous 
silicates, orzeolites, 39:  (7.j  Treblealumi- 
nous  salts,  15:  (8.)  Quadruple  aluminous 
salts,  12. — X.  Glucinum,4. — XI.  Ytrium, 
6. — XII.  Cerium, 8 — XIII.  Zirconium, 5. 
—XIV.  Thorium,  1.— XV.  Iron.  .(1.)  I’n- 
combined,  or  united  to  a simple  sub- 
stance, 13:  (2.)  Oxygen  salts  of  iron,  22  ; 
Double  do.  19;  Triple  do.  6:  (3.)  Sulphur 
salts  of  iron,  2. — XVI. "Manganese.  (1.) 
Combined  with  simple  bodies,  11:  (2.) 
Simple  oxygen  salts,  5:  (3.)  Double  oxy- 
gen salts,  5 : (4.)  Triple  oxygen  salts,  1. — 
XVII.  Nickel.  (1.)  Combined  with  sim- 
ple bodies,  5 : (2.)  Oxvgen  salts,  1 : (3.) 
Sulphur  salts,  2.— XVIII.  Cobalt.  (1.) 
Combined  with  simple  bodies,  5 : (2.)  Oxy- 
gen salts,  2:  (3.)  Sulphur  salts,  1. — XIX. 
Zinc.  (1.)  United  to  simple  bodies,  4 : 
(2.)  Oxygen  salts,  6:  (3.)  Sulphur  salts,  1. 
— XX.  Lead.  (1.)  Native,  or  united  to 
simple  bodies,  7 : (2.)  Oxygen  salts  of 
lead,  7;  a,  Simple,  10;  b,  Double,  2;  c, 
Triple, 5:  (3.)  Sulphur  salts,  2. — XXI.  Tin, 
2. — XXII.  Bismuth.  (1.)  Native,  or  com- 
bined with  simple  bodies,  6 : (2.)  Oxygen 
salts,  2:  (3.)  Sulphur  salts,  1. — XXIII. 
Copper.  (1.)  Native,  or  combined  with 
simple  bodies,  6 : (2.)  Oxygen  salts,  19 : 
(3.)  Chlorine  salts,  1 : (4.)  Sulphur  salts,  d: 
(5.)  Selenium  salts,  1. — XXIV.  Mercury, 
5. — XXV.  Silver.  (1.)  Native,  or  com- 
bined with  simple  bodies,  10 : (2.)  Oxyeen 
salts,  1 : (3.)  Sulphur  salts,  6.  — XXVI. 
Uranium,  5. — XXVII.  Palladium,  2. 

Class  III. — Neutral  Bodies. 

Genus  I.  Gold,  3. — II.  Platinum,  1. — 
III.  Iridium,  1. 

The  above  may  suffice  as  a specimen  of 
a chemical  mineralogical  arrangement ; 
and,  in  order  still  farther  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  this  science,  it  has  been  thought 
proper  to  give  a tabular  view  of  the  dis- 
tinct constituents  of  the  various  species, 
from  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Phillips,  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Allan,  and 
published  at  London,  in  1837,  to  which 
simple  but  eminently  useful  treatise  the 
studentis  referred  for  farther  information. 

The  order  of  arrangement  is  therefore 
as  follows  : — Earthy  Minerals,  Alkaline 
Earthy  Minerals,  Acids,  Acidiferous 
Earthy  Minerals,  Acidiferous  Alkaline 
Minerals,  Acidiferous  Alkalino-earthy 
Minerals, Native  Metals  and  Metalliferous 
Minerals,  Combustibles. 

In  the  following  tables,  the  proportions 
are  indicated  by  figures : whtn  doubtful, 
they  are  marked  thus  — 
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EARTHY  MINERALS. 


Silica. 

Silica. 

Alumina. 

Lime. 

AVater. 

Iron. 

■1 

•'iuartz 

Opal 

100 

• 

• 

• 

Flint 

98 

2 

. 

Calcedony 

84 

16 

. 

Jasper  

— 

’ 

. 

Hornstone 

74 

16 

• 

10 

Mangan. 

Leelite 

75 

22 

. 

3 

Karpholite 

37 

29 

11 

3 

20 

Alumo-calcite  .... 

86 

3 

7 

4 

Garnet 

43 

16 

20 

• 

21 

Cinnamon-stone  . . . 

40 

23 

32 

, / 

5 

Idocrase  

40 

33 

22 

. 

5 

Gehlenite 

29 

24 

35 

5 

7 

Frelmite 

44 

28 

20 

5 

3 

Stilbite 

58 

17 

9 

16 

Heulandite 

59 

15 

12 

14 

Bipyre 

62 

25 

11 

2 

Bavyne 

45 

34 

13 

8 

Laumonite 

50 

22 

12 

16 

Zoisite 

43 

31 

22 

4 

Epidote 

40 

28 

15 

17 

Axinite 

50 

16 

17 

9 

8 

Isopyre 

48 

14 

16 

22 

Indianite 

43 

38 

15 

4 

Xanthite 

35 

14 

38 

13 

Magnesia. 

Anthophyllite  .... 

63 

14 

4 

2 

13 

4 

Ainphodelite 

46 

36 

10 

2 

1 

5 

Smaragdite 

50 

21 

13 

. 

13 

3 

Anorthite 

45 

34 

15 

1 

5 

Clavs  

75 

10 

5 

3 

•2 

Kerolite 

39 

13 

31 

17 

Pyrophyllite  .... 

60 

30 

5 

1 

4 

Fahlunite 

48 

29 

13 

5 

5 

Chiastolite 

67 

30 

. 

3 

Iolite 

50 

34 

5 

11 

Sordawalite  ..... 

50 

15 

Bar.  and 
Strontia. 

5 

19 

11 

Harmotome 

47 

18 

20 

15 

Rrewsterite 

54 

17 

15 

Litliia. 

13 

1 

Petalite 

78 

17 

5 

Spodumene  . , . . . 

66 

25 

8 

.dme. 

• 

1 

Mangan. 

Jeffersonite 

Tabular  Spar . . . . . 

58 

52 

2 

16 

46 

* 

10 

2 

14 

Okenite 

57 

• 

27 

16 

Titan. 

• 

Magneaiaj 

Mellilite 

40 

3 

20 

4 

14 

19 

Gismondine  .... 

43 

3 

48 

4 

2 

Augite 

53 

22 

17 

8 

Diopside  ....  . 

58 

17 

6 

19 

Babingtonite  .... 
Bucklandite  . . 

Hornblende 

59 

14 

7 

20 

Arfvvedonite 

Hypersthene  .... 

56 

3 

1 

Water. 

26 

14 

Schiller  Spar  . . . 

43 

1 

13 

14 

29 

Brora-ir* 

80 

8 

33 

•a  bailie 

47 

2# 

23 

. 
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EARTHY  MINERALS — continued. 


Alumina. 

Alumina. 

Water. 

Silica. 

Iron. 

< 

Corundum 

93 

. 

2 

Diaspore 

85 

14 

. 

i 

Gibbsite 

6.5 

35 

. 

Calaite 

74 

19 

7 

Hvdrate  of  Alumina . . 

45 

40 

i5 

Allophane 

34 

42 

24 

. 

Scafbroite 

43 

48 

8 

i 

Halloysite 

34 

26 

40 

. 

Worthite  ...... 

54 

5 

41 

. 

Tibrolite 

58 

. 

38 

4 

Sillimanite 

55 

. 

43 

2 

1 

Kyanite 

64 

34 

2 

Magnesia. 

Fluor  A. 

Staurolite 

52 

. 

30 

18 

. 

Ot. of  Zinc. 

Automalite 

60 

3 

4 

9 

Fluellite 

— 

. 

. 

— 

Topaz  

58 

. 

35 

. 

7 

Chrysoberyl 

81 

. 

19 

. 

. 

i 

Spinel 

74 

8 

15 

3 

. 

Sappliirine 

64 

17 

15 

4 

. 

rieonaste 

67 

14 

3 

16 

. 

Lime. 

Tumerite 

— * 

* 

• 

— 

Magnesia. 

Magnes. 

Water. 

Silica. 

Iron. 

Alumina. 

Hydrate  of  Magnesia  . . 

70 

30 

. 

. 

Chrysolite 

43 

. 

38 

19 

. 

Olivine 

38 

50 

12 

Ligurite 

Eorsterite  . . . . . . 

— 

. 

— 

— 

Condrodite 

56 

. 

38 

6 

Humite 

Tantolite 

— 

. 

— 

— 

• 

Serpentine 

40 

15 

42 

3 

. 

Soapstone 

25 

19 

46 

1 

9 

Steatite 

32 

7 

59 

2 

. 

Potstone 

30 

3 

49 

12 

6 

Nephrite 

31 

3 

50 

6 

10 

Nemalite 

52 

29 

13 

6 

. 

Marmolite 

42 

15 

42 

1 

• 

Picrolite 

38 

12 

41 

9 

. 

Picrosraine 

35 

8 

55 

2 

• 

ZlRCONIA. 

Zirconia. 

Zircon 

69 

. 

29 

2 

. 

Ostranite 

Glucina. 

Glucina. 

Euclase 

22 

. 

44 

3 

31 

Emerald 

15 

• 

68 

1 

16 

Yttria. 

V ttria. 

Glucina. 

Cerium. 

Gadoiinite 

38 

5 

25 

16 

16 

Tborina. 

Thorina. 

Lime. 

Iron,  &c. 

W*ur. 

Thorite 

58 

3 

20 

9 

10 

_ 
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ALKALIN 0 -EARTHY  MINERALS. 


Potash. 

Potash. 

Silica. 

Alumina. 

Water. 

Magnesia. 

Iron. 

Mica 

f 

l 

10 

8 

46 

48 

14 

25 

4 

10 

20 

15  ! 

Lime. 

Rubellane  .... 

. 

10 

45 

10 

5 

10 

20 

Margarite  .... 

2 

40 

42 

1 

10 

5 

Leucite 

21 

56 

23 

• 

. 

Herschellite  . . . 

. 

. 

. 

Andulusite  . . . . 

4 

36 

55 

. 

5 

Bucholzite.  . . . 

2 

46 

50 

. 

Phillipsite  .... 

7 

48 

23 

16 

6 

2 

Apophyllyte  . . . 

5 

52 

• 

18 

25 

Dysclasite  .... 

2 

58 

* 

14 

2(> 

Magnesia. 

Nacrite 

18 

50 

26 

. 

i 

5 

Sulph.  A. 

Hauyne 

• 

16 

38 

19 

13 

Water. 

12 

2 

Weissite 

6 

55 

23 

4 

9 

3 

Pearlstone .... 

4 

76 

12 

, 

5 

3 

Gidsfekite 

7 

48 

36 

5 

. 

4 

Pinite 

9 

56 

25 

. 

. 

10 

Pyrargyllite .... 

3 

44 

29 

16 

3 

5 

Felspar 

14 

67 

19 

* 

Lime. 

Latrobite 

. 

7 

45 

37 

2 

9 

Agalmatalite  . . . 

7 

56 

29 

5 

2 

1 

Magnesia. 

Chlorite 

7 

52 

10 

6 

12 

13 

Killinite  .... 

6 

66 

27 

8 

Lime. 

3 

Couzeranite  .... 

10 

53 

24 

13 

Glaucolite  .... 

5 

52 

29 

& Fluor  A. 

H 

Lithia. 

Lepidolite  .... 

9 

50 

29 

5 

5 

2 

Soda. 

Soda. 

Silica. 

Alumina. 

Water. 

Lime. 

Mesotype 

16 

48 

27 

9 

. 

Thomsonite  . . . 

. 

5 

38 

30 

13 

14 

Mesole 

8 

42 

28 

11 

11 

Needlestone  . . . 

, 

6 

47 

26 

12 

9 

Brevicite 

10 

44 

29 

10 

4 

Gmelinite  .... 

5 

50 

20 

21 

4 

Comptonite  .... 
Ledererite  .... 

• 

• 

iMagnesia. 

• 

Phot.  A. 

4 

22 

9 

12 

3 

Alumina. 

Hypostilbite  . . . 

• 

2 

18 

19 

Magnesia. 

8 

Epistilbite  .... 

2 

59 

17 

8 

Spherostilbite  . . 

. 

I 

56 

17 

7 

9 

& Potash. 

i Erlamite 

3 

54 

15 

5 

15 

8 

Humboldtilite  . . 

5 

44 

1 1 

6 

31 

3 

Lapis-lazuli  .... 

9 

51 

12 

6 

17 

5 

Nepheline  .... 
Ittnerite 

20 

44 

34 

Water. 

2 

, 

14 

34 

30 

12 

10 

Elaolite 

21 

46 

32 

1 

Nuttalite 

. 

8 

38 

26 

8 

19 

1 

Sodalite 

Soda. 

Mur.  Acid. 

26 

36 

32 

6 

Cancrimte  .... 

26 

41 

33 

• * 
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ALXALINO-EARTHY  MINERALS— 

continued. 

Soda — continued. 

Soda. 

Silica. 

Alumina. 

Sulpb.  A. 

Lime. 

! Iron.  4c. 

Spinellane 

18 

41 

29 

0 

2 

i 5 

Pericline 

10 

70 

20 

1 

Labradorite 

4 

56 

27 

11 

2 

Albite 

11 

70 

19 

. 

Water. 

Analcime 

14 

55 

23 

8 

Sarcolite 

Pitchstone 

3 

73 

12 

S 

1 

3 

Pumice 

3 

77 

18 

2 

Obsidian 

10 

75 

12 

3 

Spherulite 

4 

79 

12 

2 

• 

3 

Magnesia. 

Saussurite 

6 

49 

24 

3 

10 

8 

Water. 

Scapolite 

1 

45 

35 

2 

17 

Ekebergite 

5 

47 

29 

3 

14 

2 

Pectolite 

10 

51 

1 

4 

34 

Ch  aba  site 

2 

51 

18 

19 

10 

Levyne  

. 

. 

. 

. 

Bor.  A. 

Magnesia. 

Tourmaline 

3 

36 

35 

4 

6 

16 

Lime. 

Meionite 

2 

40 

32 

24 

2 

Eding  ionite 

3 

54 

14 

. 

21 

8 

Water. 

Magnesia. 

ICrokydolite 

8 

51 

• 

4 

3 

34 

Aclmiite 

11 

56 

. 

33 

Cummingtonite  . . . 

9 

59 

. 

2 

. 

30 

Zireonia. 

Lime. 

Eudyalite 

14 

54 

n 

3 

10 

8 

ACIDS. 

Sulphur. 

Oxygen. 

Sulphuric  Acid  .... 

40 

60 

Borax. 

Boracic  Acid  .... 

26 

74 

ACIDIFEROUS  EARTHY  MINERALS. 

Alumina.. 

Sulpb.  A. 

Alumina. 

Water. 

Silica. 

Iron. 

Subsulphate  of  Alum  . . 

24 

30 

46 

Sulphate  of  Alumina 

36 

16 

48 

Phos.  A. 

TVavellite 

35 

37 

28 

Kakoxene  

18 

10 

26 

Amblygonite  .... 

54 

39 

. 

Childrenite 

— 

— 

. 

Azurite 

43 

35 

6 

Lime. 

Cnrb.  A. 

Lime. 

Carbonate  of  Lime  . . 

44 

56 

• 

. 

. 

Strontia. 

.rarragonite 

44 

54 

1 

• 

i 

| 

Magnesia. 

Bitter  Spar 

50 

34 

2 

• 

14 

I Ankerite 

35 

50 

* 

• 

3 

12 
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ACIDIFEROUS  EARTHY  MINERALS — continued. 


Lim  f — continued. 

Carb.  A. 

Lime. 

Wntrir. 

Silica. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Plumbo-calcite  .... 

43 

54 

. 

. 

3 

Fhns.  A. 

Apatite 

44 

56 

. 

. 

. 

Herderite 

• 

. 

. 

, 

. 

Fluor  A. 

Eluor  Spar  

28 

72 

. 

• . 

. 

Sulph.  A. 

Anhydrite 

58 

42 

. 

• 

. 

Gypsum 

46 

33 

21 

Nit.  A 

Nitrate  of  Lime  . . . 

66 

34 

• 

Borac.  A. 

Alumina. 

Datholite 

00 

36 

5 

37 

• 

Arsen.  A. 

Pharmaeolite  .... 

50 

26 

24 

. 

. 

Haidingerite 

57 

29 

14 

• 

. 

Tung.  A. 

Tungstate  of  Lime  . . 

80 

20 

• 

• 

• 

Magnesia. 

Carb.  A. 

Magnesia. 

Water. 

Iron. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia . 

50 

48 

2 

. 

Breunnerite 

49 

42 

• 

9 

Lime. 

Conite 

49 

33 

• 

3 

15 

Sulph.  A. 

. i 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  . 

33 

16 

51 

• 

\ 

Nit  A. 

l 

Nitrate  of  Magnesia  . . 

72 

28 

• 

• 

Phoa.  A. 

Fluor  A 

"Wagnerite 

42 

47 

• 

4 

7 

V 

Borac.  A. 

Boracite 

69 

31 

• 

• 

Lime. 

Hydro-boracite  . . . 

50 

11 

26 

• 

13 

Baryta. 

Carb.  A. 

Baryta. 

■'rVitherite 

22 

78 

• 

Baryto-calcite  .... 

31 

51 

• 

• 

18 

Sulph.  A. 

Barytes 

34 

66 

• 

• 

Strontia. 

Carb.  A. 

Strontia. 

Sulph.  A. 

Baryta. 

Strontites 

30 

70 

• * 

• 

Lime. 

Barystrontianite  . . . 

22 

48 

9 

18 

3 

Sulph.  A. 

Celestine 

44 

56 

• 

• 

Yttria. 

Phoa.  A. 

Yttria. 

Iron. 

Phosphate  of  Yttria  . . 

35 

63 

• 

2 

ACIDIFEROUS  ALKALINE  MINERALS. 

Potash. 

Nit.  Acid. 

Potash. 

Water. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  . . . 

54 

46 

Salph.  A. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  . . 

4fc 

54 

1 

! 
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ACIDIFEROUS  ALKALINE  MINERALS— continued. 

Soda. 

Carb.  A. 

Potash. 

Water. 

Carbonate  of  Soda  . . 

35 

50 

15 

Trona  

39 

38 

23 

Snlph.  A. 

Sulphate  of  Soda  . . . 

45 

35 

20 

Nitric  A. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  . . . 

63 

37 

Boracic  A. 

Borate  of  Soda  .... 

37 

15 

48 

Muriat.  A. 

Muriate  of  Soda  . . . 

47 

53 

Ammonia. 

Sulrh.  A. 

Ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  . 

53 

23 

24 

1 

Muriat.  A« 

i 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  . . 

51 

32 

17 

ACIDIFEKOUS  ALKALINO-EARTHY 

MINERALS. 

Potash. 

Sulph.  A. 

Potash. 

Alumina. 

Li  me. 

Water. 

Magnesia. 

Alum 

34 

10 

n 

45 

Alum-stone 

36 

10 

40 

14 

Polyhallite 

53 

15 

19 

6 

7 

Soda. 

Fluor  A. 

Soda. 

Cryolite 

44 

Stilph.  A. 

32 

24 

• 

- 

Glauherite 

57 

22 

21 

Mur.  Acid. 

44 

Reussite 

57 

29 

. 

2 

Water. 

Soda-alum 

38 

Carb.  A. 

8 

12 

• 

42 

Gaylusslte 

29 

20 

1 

18 

32 

Native  Carbonate  of  1 
Lime  and  Soda  . . j 

37 

9 

39 

10 

Iron,  &c. 

5 

Ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  Alumina  1 

Sulph.  A. 

37 

Ammonia. 

5 

12 

45 

Magnesia. 

1 1 

and  Ammonia  . . . j 

I 

METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS 

Iron. 

Iron. 

Sulphur. 

Water. 

Silica. 

Lime. 

Nickel. 

Native  Iron 

97 

. 

. 

3 

Iron  Pyrites 

47 

53 

• 

. 

. 

White  Iron  Pyrites  . . 

46 

54 

. 

. 

Magnetic  Iron  Pyrites  . 

G1 

39 

* 

• 

. ! 

Arsenic. 

Arsenical  Iron  .... 

36 

21 

Oaygen. 

* 

• 

43  ! 

Oxydulated  Iron  . . . 

72 

28 

. 

. 

Specular  Iron  .... 

69 

31 

. 

Red  Hicmatite  .... 

65 

29 

3 

4t 

1 1 
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METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS — continued. 


Iron — continued. 

Iron. 

Sulphur. 

Water. 

Silica. 

Mangan. 

i 

11m. 

Franklinite 

46 

30 

10 

11 

Hydrous  Oxide  of  Iron  . 

57 

26 

14 

2 

i 

Goethite 

61 

28 

11 

Brown  Haematite  . . . 

— 

— 

— 

Stiepnosiderite .... 
Cronstedtite 

56 

25 

16 

3 

• 

Magnesia, 

42 

18 

11 

22 

2 

5 

Alumina. 

Pinguite 

25 

11 

26 

37 

i 

Anhydrous  Silicate  of  | 
Iron ) 

51 

19 

. 

29 

1 

Chloropal 

24 

11 

18 

44 

2 

i 

Chamoisite 

42 

19 

17 

14 

8 

Siderochisolite  .... 

53 

20 

7 

16 

4 

Hisingerite 

37 

15 

12 

29 

i 

6 

Lime. 

Yenite 

39 

16 

1 

30 

2 

12 

Pitchy  Iron  Ore  . . . 

Sulph.  A. 

Arsen.  A. 

24 

11 

29 

. 

10 

26 

Mur.Acid. 

Pyrosmalite 

24 

10 

7 

36 

7 

Carb.  A. 

Spathose  Iron  .... 

46 

14 

• 

40 

Plios.  A. 

Phosphate  of  Iron  . . . 

32 

10 

27 

31 

Hgteposite 

32 

11 

- 

48 

Mangan. 

9 

Karphosiderite  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sulphate  of  Iron  . . . 

Sulph.  A. 

19 

7 

45 

29 

Botryagene 

25 

10 

33 

32 

Misy 

— 

— 

— 

Arseniate  of  Iron  . . . 

Oxygen. 

Arsen.  A. 

29 

13 

20 

38 

Oxalate  of  Iron  . . . 

41 

13 

• 

46 

Tungstate  of  Iron  . . . 

14 

9 

• 

2 

Tung.  A. 

71 

4 

Manganese. 

Mangan. 

Iron. 

JJaryt 

Hausmannite  .... 

78 

22 

Braunite 

68 

29 

1 

O 

Pyrosulite 

66 

31 

2 

i 

Grey  Oxide  of  Manganese 

68 

22 

10 

Psilomelane 

"Wad 

55 

23 

6 

Silica,  &c. 

• 

16 

48 

21 

17 

10 

4 

Cupreous  Manganese  . 

53 

23 

20 

l 

Copper. 

3 

Helyine 

Sulph.  A. 

Iron. 

34 

36 

S 

17 

5 

Water. 

38 

40 

6 

9 

Siliciferous  Oxide  of ) 

Manganese  . ...  j 

3 

4 

Hydrosilicate  of  Mangan. 

— 

__ 

- 



Knebelite 

27 

15 

• 

33 

25 

Bustamite 

28 

8 

49 

Lime. 

15 

Sulphuret  of  Manganese 

66 

18 

• 

Sulphur. 

5 

• '} 

1 ,'fvrb.  A. 

J1 
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METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS— continued. 

M an  a an  esb— continued. 

Mangan. 

Oxygen. 

Water. 

Sulphur. 

Iron. 

Lime. 

Carbonate  of  Manganese 

39 

17 

i 

38 

5 

Pelokonite 

— 

— 

— 

Iron. 

Phoe.  A. 

Huraulite 

24 

14 

16 

8 

38 

Lime. 

Phosphate  of  Manganese 

25 

14 

• 

2 

25 

34 

Molybdena. 

Molvbd. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphuret  of  Molybdena 

60 

40 

• 

• 

Oxide  of  Molybdena  . . 

85 

15 

• 

• 

Tin. 

Tin. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

Oxide  of  Tin 

79 

21 

. 

. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphuret  of  Tin  . . . 

36 

26 

36 

2 

Tungsten. 

Tungsten. 

Oxygen. 

Oxide  of  Tungsten  . . 

86 

14 

Titanium. 

Titanium. 

ron. 

Silica. 

Lime. 

Mangan. 

Anatase 

— 

— 

. 

. 

Rutile 

— 

— 

. 

. 

Iserine 

45 

16 

36 

z 

Brookite 

— 

— 



Crichtonite 

— 

— 

— 

% 

Ilmenite 

59 

10 

30 

. 

i 

Mohsite 

— 

— 

— 

. 

Sphene  

33 

34 

33 

Titan.  A. 

Water. 

Cerium. 

Uran. 

Pyrochlore  ... 

63 

10 

4 

5 

13 

5 

Ar on,  &c. 

Zircon. 

JEschynite 

56 

4 

4 

12 

4 

20 

& Yttria. 

Polymignite 

53 

« 

12 

16 

4 

15 

Cerium. 

Cerium. 

Siiica. 

Water. 

Iron. 

Cerite 

54 

15 

18 

10 

o 

i 

Silicate  of  Cerium  . . . 

— 

— i 

— 

• 

& Alum. 

Allanite 

19 

15 

33 

3 

26 

4 

Torrelite 

11 

8 

33 

4 

28 

16 

& Yttria. 

Orthite  .... 

16 

6 

36 

8 

24 

10 

& Carbon. 

Pyrorthrte 

12 

4 

11 

27 

5 

41 

Carb.  A. 

Carbonate  of  Cerium  . . 

60 

16 

13 

11 

Lime. 

Fluor  A. 

Yttria. 

Yttro-cerite 

14 

4 

47 

. 

25 

10 

Fluute  of  Cerium  . . . 

66 

17 

• 

• 

16 

i 

Sulpb. 

1 Uranium. 

Urnn. 

Oxygen. 

Silica. 

Iron. 

Water. 

Lend. 

Pitchblende 

82 

5 

5 

3 

5 

Lime,  &c. 

Phos.  A. 

Uranite  . . . . 

55 

7 

7 

1 

15 

15  j 

i 

r 
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METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS — continued. 


Ur  an  i cm — continued. 

Uran. 

Oxygen. 

Lime,  &c. 

Copper. 

Water. 

P'noA  A. 

Chalkolite 

00 

8 

• 

6 

15 

16 

Carb.  A. 

Carbonate  of  Uranium  . 

— 

— 

• 

• 

. 

Sulph.  A. 

Johannite 

• 

• 

— 

Tantalum. 

Tantul. 

Oxygen. 

Iron. 

Mangan. 

Yttria. 

Lime. 

Tantalite 

81 

10 

4 

5 

£ 

Yttro-tantalite  . . . . 

51 

4 

4 

4 

Cerium. 

Tin,  See. 

Zircon. 

Pe'rgusonite  ..... 

44 

5 

3 

3 

42 

3 

Chrome. 

Oxide  of  Chrome  . . . 

70 

30 

• 

• 

■ 

Alumina. 

Chromate  of  Iron  . . . 

39 

28 

26 

• 

• 

7 

Bismuth. 

Bismuth. 

Sulphur. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

Native  Bismuth  .... 

100 

. 

. 

. 

Sulphuret  of  Bismuth  . 

81 

19 

' . 

. 

Cupreous  Bismuth  . . . 

49 

13 

38 

Needle  Ore 

43 

15 

Oxygen. 

12 

30 

• 

Oxide  of  Bismuth . . . 

90 

10 

. 

. 

Silica. 

Iron. 

Phos.  A. 

Bismuth-blende.  . . . 

62 

9 

23 

2 

Sulph.  & 
Selen. 

4 

Tellur. 

Silver. 

Telluric  Bismuth  . . . 

64 

* 

• 

31 

3 

2 

Arsenic. 

Arsenic. 

Oxygen. 

Iron. 

Antimony. 

Native  Arsenic  .... 

06 

i 

^ ! 

Oxide  of  Arsenic  . . . 
Sulphuret  of  Arsenic  . . 

76 

24 

Sulphur. 

• 

• 

• 

| 

70 

30 

• 

• 

• 

Nickel,  i 

Arsenical  Pyrites  . . . 

65 

5 

28 

• 

• 

2 1 

Cobalt. 

Cobalt 

Arsenic 

Sulphur. 

Water. 

Iron. 

i 

1 

Bright-white  Cobalt  . . 

34 

44 

20 

2 

Tin-white  Cobalt  . . . 
Bismuth-cobalt  Ore  . . 

22 

75 

• 

• 

3 

Bismuth. 

10 

78 

3 

• 

5 

4 

Sulphuret  of  Cobalt  . . 

44 

39 

4 

Copper 

13 

Earthy  Cobalt  .... 

61 

Oxygen. 

16 

Arsen.  A. 

23 

• 

Cobalt  Bloom  .... 

31 

9 

38 

22 

Roselite 

__ 

___ 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Sulphate  of  Cobalt  . . 

23 

6 

Sulph.  A. 

30 

41 

• 

Nickel. 

Sulphuret  of  Nickel 

Nickel. 

65 

Sulphur. 

35 

Antimony. 

Water. 

Alumina. 

Antimonial  Nickel  . . 

28 

16 

56 

• 
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METAL  LI  FEItO  U S MINERALS — continued. 

N ick  sl — continued. 

Nickel. 

Sulphur* 

Arsenic. 

W ater. 

Alumina. 

Arsenical  Nickel  . . . 

44 

i 

55 

. 

. 

Oxygen. 

Arsen.  A. 

Nickel  Ochre 

30 

8 

37 

25 

• 

Silica. 

Lime,  Arc. 

Pimelite 

13 

3 

35 

38 

6 

5 

Silver. 

Silver. 

Sulphur. 

Antimony. 

Iron. 

Copper. 

Native  Silver 

100 

. 

. 

. 

Antimonial  Silver  . . 

84 

. 

16 

. 

• 

Tellur. 

Telluric  Silver  .... 

03 

37 

. 

Sulphuret  of  Silver  . . 

87 

13 

. 

• 

Flexible  Sulph.  of  Silver 

— 

— 

, 

— 

. 

Sternbergite  .... 

33 

33 

• 

34 

. 

Brittle  Sulphate  of  Sil-  1 

Antimony. 

. 

ver — Sulphate  of  Sil-  > 

68 

16 

14 

2 

ver  and  Antimony  . ) 

Arsenic. 

Polybasite 

65 

17 

5 

9 

4 

Red  Silver j 

60 

65 

23 

20 

17 

* 

15 

Miargyrite  . " . . . . 

37 

22 

40 

i 

Sulphate  of  Silver  and  1 

53 

16 

31 

Copper 1 

Bismuth. 

Lead. 

Bismuthic  Silver  . , . 

15 

17 

28 

6 

• 

34 

Selonium. 

Seleniuret  of  Silver  . . 

69 

26 

. 

• 

. 

5 

Carb.  A- 

Seleniuret  of  Silver  and  1 

39 

28 

24 

&C. 

9 

Copper  i 

Iodims. 

Iodic  Silver 

— 

— 

. 

• 

. 

Antimony. 

Carb.  A. 

Carbonate  of  Silver  . . 

73 

. 

15 

• 

• 

12 

Mur.Acid. 

Muriate  of  Silver  . . . 

72 

. 

6 

• 

22 

% 

Arsen.  A. 

Gansekothig-erz  . . . 

“““ 

• 

• 

Copper. 

Copper. 

Sulphur. 

Iron. 

Arsenic 

i 

Native  Copper  .... 

100 

. 

• 

Sulphuret  of  Copper . . 

78 

19 

3 

• 

Kupferindig 

65 

33 

2 

• 

Bi-sulphate  of  Copper  . 

67 

33 

. 

• 

Purple  Copper  .... 

62 

23 

15 

. 

Gray  Copper  .... 

48 

13 

25 

14 

Copper  Pyrites  .... 

33 

36 

31 

. 

Selenium. 

Seleniuret  of  Copper . . 

60 

• 

• 

40 

Carb.  A. 

Water. 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper  . . 

89 

11 

. 

• 

• 

Black  Copper  .... 

80 

20 

• 

• 

. 

Blue  Carbonate  of  Copper 

55 

14 

• 

26 

5 

Green  Carbon,  of  Copper 

57 

15 

• 

19 

9 

Silica. 

Chrysocolla 

35 

9 

. 

- 

20 

36 

Dioptase 

38 

n 

• 

* 

14 

I ST 

1 

Sulph.  A- 

Sulphate  of  Copper  . . . 

i 

25 

7 

• 

32 

36 
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METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS — continued. 

Coppei— continued. 

Copper. 

Sulphur. 

Iron. 

Sulph.  A. 

Water. 

Tin,  &c. 

Bro(  hantite 

53 

15 

. 

17 

12 

3 

Zinc. 

Kup  fersammt-  erz  . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mur.  Acid. 

Muriate  of  Copper  . . 

57 

15 

11 

17 

Phos.  A. 

Phosphate  of  Copper  . . 

51 

14 

28 

Hydrous  Phosphate  of  1 

50 

13 

22 

Copper j 

Arsen.  A. 

Arseniate  of  Copper  . . 

29 

8 

28 

35 

Euehroite  . . . . 

38 

10 

33 

19 

Carb.  of 

Oxvsen. 

Lime. 

Kupferschaum  .... 

37 

9 

26 

18 

10 

Alumina- 

Erinite 

47 

12 

34 

5 

2 

Iron. 

Skorodite  ...... 

18 

10 

21 

32 

19 

Gold. 

Gold. 

Native  Gold 

100 

Platina. 

Platina. 

Native  Platina .... 

100 

Palladium. 

Polled. 

Native  Palladium  . . . 

100 

Iridium. 

Iridium. 

Native  Iridium  . . . 

100 

Osmium. 

Rhod. 

Iron. 

Iridium  and  Osmium  . . 

47 

49 

3 

i 

Tellurium. 

Tellur. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Native  Tellurium  . . . 

92 

1 

• 

7 

Lead. 

Graphic  Tellurium  . . . 

58 

28 

12 

2 

Yellow  Tellurium . . . 

45 

27 

8 

20 

Sulp/iur. 

Antimony. 

Black  Tellurium  .... 

16 

6 

* 

63 

u 

4 

Antimony. 

Antimony. 

Sulphur. 

Iron. 

Native  Antimony  . . 

ICO 

. 

. 

Berthierite 

53 

31 

16 

j Sulphuret  of  Antimony 

74 

26 

Jamesonite 

35 

23 

2 

40 

Plagionite 

38 

22 

40 

Zinkenite 

45 

23 

32 

Oxvijen 

Red  Antimony  .... 

7.5 

20 

5 

Oxide  of  Antimony  . . . 

84 

. 

• 

• 

16 

i 

Watot. 

Antimonial  Ochre . . . 

1 . 

i 4r.timonphyllite  . . . j 

— 

• 

• 

I 

2 i 
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Lead. 

Lend. 

Sulphur. 

Water. 

Antimony* 

— 

Native  Lead 

Sulphuret  of  Lead  . . . 

84 

16 

C-ipper. 

Pournonite 

41 

20 

• 

26 

13 

Arsen  &c. 

Prism.  Copper-glance  . 

33 

10 

18 

19 

20 

Native  Minium  .... 

. 

Selenium. 

b alt. 

Seleniuret  of  Lead  . . 

70 

28 

• 

2 

. 

Oxygen. 

Alumina. 

Plombgomme 

40 

3 

19 

38 

Carbonate  of  Lead  . . 

74 

10 

16 

Sulph.  A. 

Sulphato-carbon.  of  Lead 

82 

. 

, 

4 

14 

Sulphato-tri-earbonate  | 

88 

7 1 

of  Lead 1 

* 

* 

* 

7 1 

Cupreous  Sulphato-  1 

72 

Copper. 

carbonate  of  Lead  1 ' 

* 

.* 

Mur.  Acid. 

Muriate  of  Lead  . . . 

— 

— 

— 

Cotunnite 

75 

, 

. 

. 

25 

Murio-carbonate  of  Lead 

80 

6 

6 

8 

Phosphate  of  Lead  . . 

76 

6 

. 

. 

16 

2 

Magnesia. 

Polyspharite 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Arsen.  A. 

Mur.  Acid. 

Arseniate  of  Lead  . 

72 

6 

. 

13 

7 

2 

Sulph.  A. 

Sulphate  of  Lead  . . . 

65 

7 

2 

. 

26 

Copper. 

1 

Cupreous  Sulpli.  of  Lead 

56 

4 

5 

15 

20 

Molybd. 

Molybdate  of  Lead  . . . 

57 

4 

. 

. 

39 

Chrom. 

Chromate  of  Lead . . . 

63 

5 

32 

Melanoehroite  .... 

71 

6 

23 

Yauquelinite  .... 

57 

6 

. 

9 

28 

Tung.  A. 

Tungstate  of  Lead  . . . 

44 

4 

. 

. 

52 

Vanad.  A. 

Mur.  Acid. 

Yanadiate  of  Lead  . . 

— 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

Zinc. 

Zinc. 

Sul  pliur. 

Iron. 

Silica. 

Water. 

Sulphuret  of  Zinc  . . . 

63 

33 

4 

. 

. 

Oxvgen. 

Red  Oxide  of  Zinc  . . 

74 

18 

8 

Siliceous  Oxide  of  Zinc  . 

54 

13 

• 25 

8 

Carbonate  of  Zinc . . . 

— 

— 

— 

. 

Carb.  A. 

Willelmine 

52 

13 

, 

35 

Sulpli.  A. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc  . . . 

22 

6 

• 

30 

42 

Hopeite 

• 

• 

* 

Mercury. 

Mercury. 

Silver. 

Native  Quicksilver  . . 

100 

• 

. 

. 

Native  Amalgam  . . . 

85 

15 

• 

. 

. 

Chlorine. 

Muriate  of  Mercury  . . 

85 

15 

Iodine. 

Iodic  Mercury  .... 

*■“ 
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J 

Sulphur. 

Iron. 

Sili  a. 

} 

Sulphur  ------ 

100 

• 

• 

Carbon. 

Diamond  ----- 

100 

. 

• 

Plumbago  ----- 

92 

8 

Anthracite  .... 

72 

4 

24 

1 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen. 

Azote. 

Naphtha 

88 

12 

. 

. 

Bitumen  ----- 

53 

7 

40 

. 

Coal 

75 

6 

5 

14 

Drysodile  ----- 

— 

— 

Amber 

81 

12 

7 

Hatchetine  - - - - 

— 

— 

Schererite 

7(i 

24 

Ozokerite  ----- 

— 

— 

Mel.  A. 

Alumina. 

"Water. 

Mellite  ------ 

41 

15 

44 

I ote.-  For  f urther  particular*  as  to  minerals,  see  under  the  several  names  and  others 
throughout  the  work  and  Supplement. 


Min'im,  from  minimum,  least.  1.  Anote 

in  music  equal  to  half  a semibreve. 2. 

The  one-sixtieth  of  a fluid  drachm,  an- 
swering to  the  old  drop,  taking  water  as 
the  standard. 

Min'im  a.  In  mathematics,  see  Maxima 
et  Minima. 

Min'ims.  An  order  of  Franciscans  at 
Minimi,  founded  by  Sr.  Francis  de  Paula. 

Min'imom.  1.  The  least,  as  distinguished 

from  maximum,  the  greatest. 2.  In 

pharmacy,  a minim. 

Min'ion.  A small  description  of  print- 
ing type,  a size  larger  than  nonpareil. 
The  term  is  from  French  menu,  small,  not 
mignon,  a favourite. 

Min'ister  (Latin).  Persons  to  whom 
the  sovereign  intrusts  the  administration 
of  government  are  termed  ministers  of 
state,  and  the  chief  is  the  prime  minister. 

Min'ium.  lied  oxide  of  lead,  or  red- 
lead. 

Mink.  An  amphibious  quadruped,  the 
Mustelealuteola,  Pall.,  much  esteemed  for 
its  fur.  It  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers, 
&c.  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
lives  on  frogs  and  crabs.  It  is  also  found 
in  America. 

MinnehO'fe  (Germ.).  Courts  of  love; 
the  German  name  of  the  cours  d'amour, 
so  famous  in  the  history  of  chivalry. 

Minnesingers.  The  most  ancient 
school  of  German  poets,  whose  name  is 
derived  from  the  word  minne,  love. 

Minor'itt.  Used  in  opposition  to  ma- 
jority. From  minor,  less,  smaller.  Used 
chiefly  of  persons  of  an  assembly  (as  in 
parliament)  voting  upon  some  question. 
Also,  the  period  during  which  the  sove- 
reign is  incapable  of  exercising  his  autho- 
rity, being  under  age.  In  law,  it  is  simi- 


larly the  state  of  an  individual  of  either 
sex,  who  is  under  the  age  at  which  civil 
rights  can  be  exercised. 

Minor  Term,  oe  a Syllogism,  is  the 
subject  of  the  conclusion ; the  minor  pre- 
mise contains  the  minor  term.  In  hypo- 
thetical syllogisms,  the  categorical  pre- 
mise is  called  the  minor. 

Min'strels,  Germ,  minne,  love.  A class 
of  men,  in  the  middle  ages,  who  subsisted 
by  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music. 

Mint,  Sax.  mynet,  stamped  coin.  The 
place  where  money  is  coined  by  public 
authority.  Formerly  there  were  several 
mints  in  Great  Britain ; but  coining  being 
now  regarded  as  a royal  prerogative,  the 
whole  business  has  been  transferred  to 
an  establishment  on  Tower  Hill,  where 
there  are  eight  coining  presses,  capable 
of  striking  about  20,000  pieces  an  hour, 
almost  constantly  at  work  See  Milling. 

Minuet',  Fr.  from  menu,  small.  1.  A 
slow  graceful  dance,  consisting  of  a con- 

pee,  ? high  step,  and  a balance. 2.  The 

tune  or  air  played  to  regulate  the  move- 
ments in  the  minuet. 

Min'ute,  Lat.  minutum.  A small  por- 
tion (1.)  of  time,  the  sixtieth  part  of  an 
hour,  and  comprehends  sixty  seconds.  (2.) 
Of  an  arc,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a degree, 
mark  ',  and  comprehending  sixty  seconds. 
3.  In  architecture,  the  sixtieth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  a column. 

Min'ute  Guns.  At  sea, guns  fired  every 
minute  as  a signal  of  distress  from  a 
vessel.  Also,  in  mourning  for  great 
persons. 

Minx.  A name  of  the  Mustela  leuteo- 
cephala,  Harl.  A North  American  animal, 
known  to  furriers  by  the  name  of  white 
vision. 

Miocene,  from  puicei,  less,  and  Ket  vn, 
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recent.  The  name  given  by  Lyell  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  tertiary.  See  Eocene. 

Mia'uEEETs.  A species  of  partisan  troops 
raised  in  the  north  of  Spain. 

Mi'ra.  A singular  star  in  the  neck  of 
Cetus : it  appears  and  disappears  periodi- 
cally seven  times  in  six  years,  whence 
the  name.  At  its  greatest  brilliancy  it  is 
a star  of  the  third  magnitude. 

Mira'ge.  The  name  given  by  the 
French  to  an  optical  deception  produced 
by  refraction,  and  in  which  a distant 
ship  appears  as  if  transferred  to  the  sky, 
and  a village  in  the  desert  as  if  built  in’a 
lake. 

Mir'ror.  A looking-glass,  from  Lat. 
miror,  to  admire.  Any  polished  body  im- 
pervious to  the  rays  of  light,  and  which 
reflects  them  equally,  is  a mirror.  Mir- 
rors were  anciently  made  of  metal,  but 
at  present  they  are  generally  smooth 
plates  of  glass,  tinned  or  silvered  on  the 
back  ; and  are  either  plane,  convex,  or 
concave.  The  first  sort  reflect  the  rays 
in  a direction  similar  to  that  by  which 
they  fall  upon  it,  and  therefore  represent 
bodies  of  their  natural  size;  but  the  con- 
vex ones  make  the  rays  diverge,  and 
therefore  diminish  the  images  of  those 
objects  which  they  exhibit;  while  again 
the  concave  ones,  by  collecting  the  rays 
into  a focus,  not  only  magnify  the  ob- 
jects which  they  show,  but  serve  the 
same  purposes  as  burning-glasses  do 
when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
the  body  to  be  ignited  is  placed  in  their 
foci;  hence  they  are  commonly  known 
oy  the  name  of  burning-mirrors. 

Mirza.  The  common  style  of  honour 
in  Persia,  when  it  precedes  the  surname 
of  an  individual ; when  appended  it  sig- 
nifies a prince. 

Misch'na.  1 A part  of  the  Jewish  Tal- 

Mish'Na.  j mud,  being  a digest  of  tra- 
ditions and  explanations  of  scripture. 

Misdemea'nor.  In  law,  an  offence  which 
does  not  amount  to  a crime.  Crimes  and 
misdemeanors  are  synonymous  terms, 
though  in  common  usage  the  word  crime 
is  made  to  denote  such  offences  as  are  of 
a more  atrocious  kind,  while  smaller 
faults,  and  omissions  of  less  consequence, 
are  comprised  under  the  gentler  name  of 
misdemeanors. 

Mise.  ANorman-French  term,  used  in 
law  books  in  various  senses.  (1.)  An 
issue  to  be  tried  at  the  grand  assize.  (2.) 
Expense ; in  tl^s  sense  commonly  used 
in  entering  judgments  in  actions  personal. 
(3.)  In  Wales,  an  honorary  gift  by  the 
people-to  a new  prince  of  Wales.  (4.)  A 
tribute  paid  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester,  at  the  charge  of  the  owner  of  the 
earldoms. 

Misericor'dia.  In  late,  an  arbitrary 
fine  imposed  for  an  offence;  so  called  be- 
cause the  amercement  ought  to  be  less 


than  that  required  by  Magna  Charta. 
When  a person  is  outrageously  amerced 
in  a court  that  is  not  of  record,  the  writ 
called  moderata  misericordia  lies  for  mo- 
derating the  amercement,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fault. 

Misfea'sance.  In  law,  a trespass;  from 
Fr.  mes,  wrong,  and  faisance,  from  faire, 
to  do. 

Mis'tletoe,  Sax.  mistlelta.  A parasiti- 
cal plant,  the  Viscum  album,  which  al- 
ways grows  on  trees,  and  was  held 
sacred  by  the  Druids,  especially  when 
found  on  the  oak,  their  sacred  tree.  It 
is  the  /g  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  by  them 
thought  to  possess  many  medicinal  vir- 
tues. See  Viscum. 

Misno'mer.  1.  In  law,  a misnaming  or 

mistaking  of  a person’s  name. 2.  An 

indictment  or  other  act  vacated  by  a 
wrong  name.  From  old  Fr.  mes,  wrong, 
and  nommer,  to  name. 

Mispris'ion.  In  law,  any  high  offence 
under  the  degree  of  capital,  but  approach- 
ing thereto;  from  Fr.  mepris ; from  mes, 
wrong,  and  prendre,  to  take.  Misprisions 
are  negative  and  positive  : they  are  nega- 
tive when  they  consist  in  the  conceal- 
ment of  something  which  ought  to  have 
been  revealed,  and  positive  when  they 
consist  in  the  commission  of  something 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  done. 

Mis'sal.  The  mass-book  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church  ; from  mass  (q.  v.) 

Mist,  Sax.  mist.  Water  in  minute  but 
solid  drops,  descending  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. See  Fog. 

Mitch'el.  Purbeck  stones  of  15  inches 
by  two  feet,  when  squared  for  building, 
are  thus  named  by  the  workmen. 

Mite,  Sax.  mite.  1.  In  entomology.  See 
Acarus. 2.  A small  coin, formerly  cur- 

rent, equal  to  about  the  third  of  a far- 
thing. Also  a small  weight,  used  by 
moneyers,  equal  to  about  the  twentieth 
part  of  a grain,  and  divided  into  24  doits. 

Mith'ras.  The  grand  Deity  of  the 
Persians. 

Mith'ridate.  A pharmaceutical  pre- 
paration named  after  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  who  took  a dose 
of  it  every  morning  to  protect  him  against 
poison.  In  those  days  it  consisted  of  rue, 
walnuts,  figs,  and  salt ; but  its  ingredi- 
ents were  afterwards  increased  in  num- 
ber to  61.  At  present  it  is  simply  an 
aromatic  opiate,  and  is  little  used. 

Mi'tral  Valve.  The  valve  of  the  ori- 
fice of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ; so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a mitre. 

Mi'tre,  Fr.  from  Lat.  mitra,  a cap  worn 
by  the  Roman  ladies.  1.  A sacerdotal 
ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  bishops 
and  some  other  ecclesiastics  on  solemn 
occasions;  being  a sort  of  cap  pointed 

and  cleft  at  the  top. 2.  A diagonal 

juncture  of  two  jicecs  of  wood,  stone. 
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&c.,  by  the  formation  of  an  indenture  in 
each,  corresponding  to  one  another,  so 
that  the  two  surfaces  coincide  when 
brought  together.  This  mode  is  some- 
times employed  to  hide  a dovetail,  and  is 
called  lap-and-mitre  joint. 

Mi'tre-box.  A block  or  frame  for  cut- 
ting mitres. 

Mi'tre- drains.  Cross  mitre  drains.  The 
drains  laid  within  the  metalling  of  roads, 
to  convey  the  water  to  the  side  drains. 

Mit'tihcs.  In  law,  a precept  or  com- 
mand in  writing,  under  the  name  and 
seal  of  a justice  of  the  peace,  or  other 
proper  officer,  directed  to  the  gaoler  or 
keeper  of  a prison  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
an  offender  until  he  be  delivered  by  due 
course  of  law.  The  term  is  Latin  for 
we  send. 

Miz'zen,  from  Ital.  mezzo,  half.  The 
foremost  of  the  fixed  sails  of  a ship,  ex- 
tended sometimes  by  a gaff,  and  some- 
times by  a yard,  which  crosses  the  mast 
obliquely.  The  mizzen-mast  supports  the 
after  sails,  and  stands  nearest  to  the  stern. 
See  Mast. 

Mnemonics,  from  :u*nifx,ovizoy,  from 
fx.votofj.xi,  to  remember ; the  art  of 
memory.  Precepts  and  rules  intended 
to  teach  the  method  of  assisting  the 
memory. 

Mo'cha  Stone.  Translucent  caleedony, 
containing  dark  outlines  of  arborisation, 
like  vegetable  filaments,  so  named  from 
Mocha  in  Arabia,  where  it  is  chiefly 
found. 

Mock'ing-bird.  The  Turdus  pohyglottus, 
Lin.,  of  North  America,  celebrated  for 
the  astonishing  facility  with  which  it 
imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds,  and 
even  all  kinds  of  sounds. 

Mode,  Lat.  modus.  Manner  of  existing 
or  being.  In  logic,  a proper  disposition 
of  the  several  parts  of  a syllogism  in  re- 
spect to  quantity  and  quality:  called  also 
syllogistic  mood.  In  grammar,  a particular 
manner  of  conjugating  verbs,  to  express 
manner  of  action  or  being,  as  affirma- 
tion, command,  condition,  and  the  like  : 
often  written  mood.  In  music,  a regular 
disposition  of  the  air  and  accompani- 
ments, relative  to  certain  principal 
sounds,  on  which  the  piece  is  formed, 
and  which  are  called  the  essential  sounds 
of  the  mode.  In  metaphysics,  a mode  is 
that  which  cannot  subsist  in  and  of  itself, 
but  is  esteemed  as  belonging  to  and  sub- 
sisting by  the  help  of  some  substance, 
which,  for  that  reason,  is  called  its  sub- 
ject. {Watts).  Those  modes  are  simple 
which  are  only  combinations  of  the  same 
idea,  as  a dozen,  which  consistsof  so  many 
units  added  together;  and  those  are 
mixed  which  are  compounded  of  simple 
Ideas  of  several  kinds,  as  beauty,  which  is 
compounded  of  colour  and  form. 


Mod'el,  from  modulus,  dim.  of  modus, 
mode.  I.  A form  in  miniature  of  some- 
thing to  be  made  on  a larger  scale,  as  a 

model  of  a building. 2.  An  imitation 

in  miniature  of  something  already  made 
on  a large  scale,  as  a model  of  a moun- 
tain, showing  its  geological  structure,  &c. 

Mod'elling.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  art 
of  making  a mould,  from  which  works 
in  plaster  are  to  be  cast. — Also,  forming 
in  clay  the  design  itself. 

Modera'to.  An  Italian  word,  mean- 
ing moderately,  implying  in  music  a time 
neither  quick  nor  slow  ; rather  quicker 
than  andante. 

Modera'tor.  A person  who  presides 
at  a public  assembly,  to  propose  questions, 
preserve  order,  regulate  the  proceedings 
and  declare  votes.  From  modus,  a limit. 

Modi l'lion,  Fr.  modillon,  from  Lat. 
modiolus.  1.  An  ornament  in  the  cornice 
under  the  corona  in  the  Ionic, Corinthian, 
and  Composite  orders  of  architecture,  re- 
sembling a bracket,  supporting  the  pro- 
jecture  of  the  larmier  or  drip.  Cantilever 
is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with 

modillion. 2.  The  trochitoe  or  single 

joints  of  the  rays  of  a fossil  star-fish  are 
sometimes  termed  modioli. 

Modi'olus,  Lat.  dim.  of  modius.  A mea- 
sure. In  anatomy,  the  central  pillar  of 
the  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Mo'dius.  An  ancient  Roman  measure 
for  dry  grain,  nearly  equal  to  an  imperial 
peck. 

Mo'do  et  For'ma.  In  manner  and  form. 
A phrase  frequently  used  in  legal  plead- 
ings. 

Modula'tion.  In  music,  the  manner  of 
ascertaining  and  managing  the  modes, 
or  generally  the  art  of  conducting  har- 
mony. 

Mod'ule,  Fr.  from  Lat.  modulus.  A 
term  in  architecture,  for  a certain  mea- 
sure taken  at  pleasure  for  regulating  the 
proportion  of  columns,  and  the  disposi- 
tion and  symmetry  of  the  whole  building. 
The  module  of  a column  is  usually  its 
semidiameter  at  the  base,  equal  to  30 
minutes. 

Mod'clus.  In  analysis,  the  constant 
multiplier  in  a function  of  a variable 
quantity,  by  means  of  which  the  func- 
tion is  accommodated  to  a particular 
system. 

Mo'dus.  A compensation  for  tithes : a 
moderate  equivalent  in  money,  given  by 
the  owner  of  land  in  lieu  of  tithes.  The 
whole  phrase  is  modus  decimandi,  but 
modus  alone  is  commonly  used. 

Mo'dus  Operan'di.  Mode  of  operating. 

Mogra'bians.  Formerly  a species  of 
Turkish  infantry,  composed  of  the  pea- 
sants of  the  north  of  Africa. 

Mo'gul,  Great.  The  chief  of  the  em- 
pire of  Mogul.  The  empire  isnow  extinct, 
i Mohair'  Ger.  mohr.  The  hair  of  & 
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variety  of  the  common  goat,  peculiar  to 
the  vicinity  of  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  manufactured  into  camletsand  other 
expensive  stuffs. 

Mohair'-shell.  A species  of  voluta, 
resembling  stuff  of  mohair  on  the  surface. 

Moham'medans.  Followers  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Mohammed,  the  founder  of 
Mohammedanism,  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  which  are  contained  in  the 
Koran. 

Moido're.  A Portuguese  coin  worth 
twenty-seven  shillings  sterling. 

Moin'eau  (Fr.).  A small  Hat  bastion, 
raised  in  front  of  an  intended  fortifica- 
tion, to  defend  it  from  the  approaches  by 
means  of  small  arms. 

Moike'e  Metal'liqce.  Crystallised  tin- 
plate : a variegated  appearance  produced 
upon  the  surface  of  tin-plate,  by  wetting 
its  surface,  when  in  a heated  state,  with 
nitro- hydrochloric  acid  (aqua  regia), 
washing  it  with  water,  and  finally  coat- 
ing it  with  lacquer.  The  figures  vary, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid  em- 
ployed and  the  degree  of  heat  to  which 
the  plate  is  raised. 

Mo'lar-teeth.  Molares  Dentes.  The 
grinding  teeth.  From  molaris,  a grind- 
stone. 

MoT.ar-qi.ands.  Molares  Glandules. 
Two  salivary  glands  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth,  the  excretory  ducts  of 
which  open  near  the  last  dens  molaris. 

Molas'se,  from  mollis,  soft.  A soft  sand- 
stone of  the  tertiary  strata,  employed  by 
the  Swiss  under  this  name,  for  building. 

Mole.  1.  hat.  moles,  a mound.  A mas- 
sive work  of  large  stones  erected  for  the 
purposes  of  protecting  the  entrances  to 

harbours.  See  Breakwater. 2.  Sax. 

nuel,  a mark.  A small  permanent  pro- 
tuberance on  the  human  body,  from  which 

usually  issue  one  or  more  hairs. 3.  Bat. 

mola.  A general  name  with  some  authors 
for  all  those  fleshy  substances  otherwise 
called  polypi,  and  with  others  for  every 
coagulum  of  blood  which  continues  so 
long  in  the  uterus  as  to  assume  somewhat 

of  an  organised  form. i.  Dut.  mol.  A 

well-known  subterranean  animal.  See 
Talpa. 

Mo'lecole,  Bat.  molectda,  dim.  of  moles, 
a mass,  a particle.  Molecules  are  the 
smallest  particles  into  which  a mass  can 
he  conceived  to  be  divided.  They  are 
distinguished  into  integrant  and  consti- 
tuent. Integrant  molecules  are  the  smallest 
particles  into  which  a simple  body  can 
he  conceived  to  be  divided,  or  the  smallest 
particles  into  which  a compound  body 
can  be  conceived  to  be  divided,  without 
being  resolved  into  its  elements.  Consti- 
tuent molecules  are  the  molecules  of  each 
element  which  form  an  integrant  mole- 
cule of  a compound. 

Molenpin a'ceuus,  from  mola,  a mill; 


resembling  the  sails  ofawindmfll.  Ap- 
plied to  seeds  which  have  many  win*s. 

Mol'lah.  The  title  of  the  higher  ortier 
of  judges  in  Turkey. 

Mol'le  (It.).  In  music,  a sound  that  is 
flat  as  compared  to  another  a semitone 
higher. 

Mol'lities,  softness  ; Bat.  from  mollis, 
soft.  Applied  to  bones,  nails,  &c.,  when 
preternaturally  soft. 

Mollus'ca.  Molluscs.  A great  division 
of  invertebra  ted  animals,  comprehending, 
according  to  Cuvier,  six  classes,  viz. : — 
Cephalopoda,  Pteropoda,  Gasteropoda, 
Acephala,  Brachiopoda,  and  Cirrhopoda. 
in  all  of  which,  as  the  name  imports 
[mollusca,  a soft  nut,  or  nut  with  a soft 
shell),  the  body  is  of  a soft  consistence, 
inclosed  in  a muscular  envelope,  called 
the  mantle.  The  pulmonary  circulation 
is  double;  the  blood  is  white  or  rather 
bluish ; the  skin  is  very  sensible,  and  a3 
no  particular  organ  of  smell  has  been  de- 
tected in  them,  although  they  enjoy  that 
sense,  it  has  been  conjectured  to  reside  in 
the  whole  skin.  Those  in  which  the 
mantle  is  simply  membranous  or  fleshy, 
are  termed  naked  mollusca,  but  most  fre 
quently  the  animal  is  provided  with  a 
calcareous  covering  called  a shell,  and  the 
animal  is  then  said  to  he  testaceous.  See 
Shell. 

Mo'loch.  The  chief  God  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. 

Molybde'na.  The  ore  of  molybdenum.  It 
is  a sulphuret  of  that  metal,  and  is  very 
similar  in  its  properties  to  plumbago  : 
whence  the  name  /u.o?.vS$cti va,  plumbago. 

Molybde'ndm.  The  metal  obtained 
from  the  substance  called  molybdenr,.  It 
has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  masses  of 
much  size,  but  is  readily  obtained  in  small 
separate  globules,  by  exposing  its  acid 
mixed  with  charcoal  to  an  intense  heat. 

Moltb'dic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  in 
fine  white  scales  (which  become  yellow 
on  melting  and  subliming  them) , by  roast  - 
ing  molybdena,  dissolving  it  in  water  of 
ammonia,  and  adding  nitric  acid  to  the 
solution. 

Molyb'dods  Acid.  Deutoxide  of  molyb- 
denum. It  is  of  a blue  colour,  and  pos- 
sesses aeid  properties. 

Mo'mbnt.  1-  An  indefinitely  small  por- 
tion of  time,  having  the  same  relation  to 

duration  that  a point  has  to  a line. 2. 

In  mathematical  analysis',  the  same  as  «n- 
finitesimal,  increment,  or  decrement  (q.  v.). 

Momen'tom.  The  quantity  of  motion  in 
a moving  body.  The  term  is  Batin,  con- 
tracted from  motamentum.  The  momentum 
of  a body  is  the  product  of  its  mass  into 
its  velocity. 

Mo'mieus,  Fr.  momery,  mummery.  A. 
name  applied  to  certain  religionists  of  the 
so-called  Evangelical  party 

Momor'dica.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
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plants.  Moncecia — Syngenesia.  Name  from 
mordeo,  to  bite,  in  allusion  to  the  sharp 
taste  of  the  fruit.  The  squirting  cucum- 
ber of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  the  bal- 
sam apple  of  the  East  Indies,  are  species. 
The  dried  j uice  of  the  fruit  of  the  first  is 
the  etaterium  of  the  shops,  and  from  which 
elatine  is  obtained. 

Mon'achism,  1 /j. a vos,  alone.  The  monk- 

Monkery.  i ish  system  was  estab- 
lished in  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
by  which  many  persons  were  brought 
together,  and  bound  by  vows  to  the  per- 
formance of  religious  duties,  and  abstin- 
ence from  worldly  enjoyments. 

Mox'ade.  1.  An  indivisible  thing : from 

piova;,  unity. 2.  An  individual  of  the 

genus  Monas  (q.  v.). 

Mon  adel'fhia,  from  one,  and 

«$sX<p/a,  a brotherhood.  The  name  of 
the  16th  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
system  of  Linnaeus,  consisting  of  plants 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  in  which 
all  the  stamina  are  united  below  into  a 
cylindrical  body,  through  which  the  pistil 
passes.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  orders 
Malvaceae  and  Geraniaceoe,  as  the  cotton- 
tree,  geranium,  passion-flower,  &c. 

Monan'dria,  from  /otovog,  one,  and  ccvry), 
male.  The  name  of  the  first  class  of  plants 
in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  consist- 
ing of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
which  have  only  one  stamen.  It  contains 
only  two  orders,  Monogynia  and  Digynia. 

Mon'archy,  from  /mh/os,  one,  and 
a chief.  A government  in  which  the  su- 
preme power  is  vested  in  a single  person. 
It  is  absolute  when  the  “ sovereign  is  ac- 
countable to  none  but  God,”  and  limited 
when  the  supreme  power  is  virtually  in 
the  laws. 

Mo'nas,  from  fMvac,  unity.  A genus  of 
animalcules  of  the  class  Infusoria,  re- 
siding in  water,  and  usually  considered 
the  ultimate  term  of  animality,  as  neither 
mouth  nor  vessels  can  be  perceived  in  the 
individuals;  yet  they  perform  their  loco- 
motive evolutions  with  considerable  ra- 
pidity. The  recent  observations  of  Prof. 
Ehrenberg  have  brought  to  light  the  ex- 
istence of  monades,  which  are  not  larger 
than  the  24,000th  of  an  inch,  and  are  so 
thickly  crowded  in  the  fluid  as  to  leave 
intervals  not  greater  than  their  own 
diameter.  Hence,  he  concludes,  that  a 
single  drop  may  contain  500,000,000  of 
these  monades. 

Monotre.m'ata.  The  name  given  by 
Geoffroy  to  a tri  be  of  Edentata  found  only 
in  New  Holland.  Two  genera  are  known, 
thePchidua,Cuv.,  and  the  Ornithorynchus, 
Blum.,  or  Platypus,  Shaw. 

Mon'ey,  Sax.  mynet.  Whatever  is  made 
the  medium  of  trade  for  determining  tt  e 


value  of  commodities  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing, whether  it  be  stamped  metals,  called 
coin  and  specie,  or  promissory  notes  com- 
prehending bank  paper,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  all  other  tangible  promises  to  pay. 
There  are  also  moneys  of  account,  which 
are  merely  imaginary  names,  as  the  Eng- 
lish pound,  before  sovereigns  were  coined. 
Paper  money  is  styled  paper  currency,  to 
distinguish  it  from  specie  or  metallic 
currency  or  cash.  The  word  has  been 
derived  from  moneta,  the  Latin  name  for 
money,  because  the  Homans  kept  their 
silver  money  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
Moneta. 

Mon'eyers.  Officers  of  the  mint. 

Mon'itor.  1.  One  who  gives  warning, 

from  monitio,  warning. 2.  A genus  of 

lizards,  containing  those  species  which 
are  of  the  largest  size ; have  two  teeth 
in  both  jaws,  but  none  in  the  palate,  and 
a laterally  compressed  tail,  which  ren- 
ders them  more  aquatic.  They  frequent 
the  waters  like  the  crocodiles  and  alliga- 
tors, and  are  said  to  give  notice  by  Whist- 
ling of  the  approach  of  those  dangerous 
animals.  Species  are  found  in  most  warm 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  and 
some  of  large  size  are  found  fossil 

Mon'key.  The  monkeys,  so  called,  be- 
long to  the  eastern  continent.  They  have 
the  same  number  of  grinders  as  Man ; but 
otherwise  differ  from  each  othtr  by  cha- 
racters which  have  caused  them  to  be 
denominated  Ourang-Outangs,  Gibbons, 
Macaques,  Baboons,  and  Mandrills.  The 
American  monkeys  are  divided  into 
Sapajous,  Sagouius,  and  Lemurs. 

Monocar'pous,  [joovo;,  single,  and 
xos^xoi,  fruit.  In  botany,  a term  applied 
to  plants  which  perish  as  soon  as  they 
have  once  borne  fruit. 

Monocen'tris.  The  name  given  by 
Schneider  to  a singulat  genus  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes  found  in  the  sea  of 
Japan,  from  pcovos,  one,  and  tcivtqov, 
centre.  The  body  is  short  (six  inches), 
thick,  and  completely  mailed  with  enor- 
mous angular,  rough,  and  carinated 
scales,  of  a silvery  white.  One  species. 

Monoc'eros.  The  Unicorn,  from  psovo;, 
one,  and  zigctsy  a horn.  1.  The  unicorn 
of  the  ancients  is  commonly  regarded  as 
a fabulous  animal ; but  the  name  mono- 
ceros  has  been  appropriated  by  Linnaeus 
to  the  narwhal,  which  has  a single  horn 
or  tusk,  of  ten  feet  in  length,  implanted 
in  the  intermaxillary  bone,  and  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  body. 
It  has  indeed  the  rudiments  of  two  tusks, 

but  both  are  never  developed. 2.  A 

constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
formed  by  Hevelius  out  of  the  Stella  in- 
formes  of  the  ancients  ; 38  stars. 

Mon'ochord,  from  /^ovo;,  one,  8X11 
chord.  A musical  instrument  of 
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one  string  with  which  to  try  the  variety 
and  proportion  of  musical  sounds : in- 
vented by  Pythagoras. 

Monochromatic,  from  povo;,  one,  and 
Xgaipoa,  colour.  Consisting  of  one  colour. 

Mon'ochhome,  puvo; , and  %(>ufza,  colour. 
A painting  executed  in  a single  colour. 

Monocotyl'edon,  from  pcevo;,  one,  and 
cotyledon.  A plant  with  only  one  cotyle- 
don or  seed-lobe.  The  grasses  are  all 
regarded  as  monocotyledonous  plants. 

Monocotyeed'ones.  One  of  the  three 
great  tribes,  and  the  most  important  of 
the  three,  into  which  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  divided,  according  to  the  natural 
system  of  botany.  The  Acotyledones 
and  Diootyledones  are  the  other  tribes. 
Grasses,  lilies,  palms,  aloes,  &c.  are  ex- 
amples of  the  acotyledonous  tribe. 

Monoc'ulus.  A genus  of  apterous  in- 
sects, which  mostly  frequent  stagnant 
waters:  named  from  poovo;,  and  octtlus; 
but  they  have  often  two  eyes,  though 
these  are  placed  very  close  to  each  other. 

Mon'odelphs,  from  pcovo;,  and  btXQv;, 
a womb.  Animals  having  no  external 
marsupium  ; antithetical  to  Didelphs. 

Mon'odon.  A generic  name  of  the 
Narwhal,  {M.  monoceros,  Lin.),  from 
puto;,  one,  and  obov;,  a tooth,  being 
characterised  and  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  cetacea  by  a single  tusk  of 
ten  feet  or  so  in  length.  See  Monoceros. 

Monce'cia,  from  pcovo;,  one,  and  olz'ioc, 
a house.  The  name  of  the  21st  class  of 
plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus, 
consisting  of  such  as  have  male  and  fe- 
male organs  in  separate  flowers,  but 
growing  on  the  same  plant.  The  orders 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  male 
flowers. 

Mon'ogram,  from  povo;,  one,  and 
ygaupx,  a letter  A character  composed 
of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  letters,  inter- 
woven, being  an  abbreviation  of  a name, 
&c.,  anciently  much  used  on  seals,  arms, 
monuments,  &c. 

Mon'ogkaph,  from  povo;,  one,  and 
yg a.q>a>,  to  describe.  A treatise  on  a single 
subject ; as  a monograph  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy. 

Monogyn'ia,  from  /. uvo ;,  one,  and  yvrri, 
a female.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  com- 
prehending such  as,  besides  their  agree- 
ment in  the  classic  character,  have  only 
one  style. 

Mokolith'ic,  from  povo;,  one,  and 
xWo;,  a stone ; consisting  of  a single 
stone. 

Monoma'nia,  from  povo;,  one,  and 
mania.  A form  of  mania  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  patient  is  absorbed  by  one 

idea 


Mono'mial,  from  pun;  one,  and  otoput, 
a name.  An  algebraic  quantity  consist- 
ing of  only  one  term,  as  ax  , distinct  from 
a binomial,  trinomial,  &c. 

Monopetalous,  from  puvo;,  one,  and 
orirxXov,  a petal.  One-petalled  ; applied 
to  flowers  which  have  only  one  petal,  or 
which  have  the  corolla  formed  of  one 
piece. 

Monofhyl'i.ous,  from  puvo;,  alone,  and 
tfuXXov,  a leaf.  Having  only  one  leaf: 
applied  to  calices  consisting  of  not  more 
than  a single  leaf. 

Monoph'ysites,  from  pun;,  one,  and 
i pun;,  nature.  A sect  of  Christians  who 
maintain  that  Jesus  Christ  had  only  one 
nature. 

Monop'oly,  from  povo;,  alone,  and 
oruXioi,  to  sell.  An  exclusive  privilege, 
secured  to  one  or  a few  persons,  to  carry 
on  some  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture, 
by  royal  grant.  Such  grants  were  very 
common  in  England  previous  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  were 
only  abolished  in  1624  (by  21  Jac.  1.  c.  3), 
to  avoid  the  total  ruin  of  the  industry  of 
the  country.  Patentees  are  justly  mono- 
polists during  the  period  of  their  patent*. 

Monopo'lylogce,  povo;,  one,  rroXo;, 
many,  and  Xoyo;,  discourse.  An  entertain- 
ment in  which  a single  actor  sustains 
many  characters. 

Monop'teral,  povo;  and  xngov,  wing 
In  architecture,  a circular  enclosure  o^ 
columns  without  a cell. 

Mon'okbtsie,  and  gvOpo;,  mea- 

sure. A composition  in  verse,  in  which, 
all  the  lines  end  with  the  same  rhyme. 

Monosper'mous,  from  puvo;,  one,  and 
trmgpea,  seed.  One-seeded:  applied  to 
seed-vessels. 

Monothal  amous,  from  povo;,  single, 
and  Oa.\apu;,  a chamber.  One-cham- 
bered  : applied  to  shells  when  the  cham- 
ber is  not  divided  by  partitions. 

Moxothe'ism,  from  puvo;,  and  Qeo-, 
God.  The  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  one  God  only,  opposed  to  poly- 
theism or  plurality  of  Gods. 

Monotony,  1 from  peon;,  one,  and 

Mon'otone,  j T0V0,I  sound.  1.  Sameness 
of  sound  : want  of  inflections  of  voice  in 

speaking  or  reading. 2.  Repetition  of 

the  same  sound  in  music. 

Monotrig'lyph.  The  space  of  one  tri- 
glypli  ( monos  and  triglyph ),  and  two  me- 
topes between  two  Doric  columns. 

Mons  Men's. e.  The  table  mountain.  A 
modern  asterism,  situated  between  the 
south  pole  of  the  world  and  the  ecliptic. 

Monsoo'ns.  Periodical  winds  in  the 
Indian  seas,  which  blow  one  half  of  the 
| year  from  the  same  quarter  oi  point  o i 
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the  compass,  and  the  other  half  from  the 
opposite  point.  The  change  of  these 
winds  is  -ermed  the  breaking  up  of  the 
monsoons,  and  is  accompanied  with  hur- 
ricanes. Those  winds  which  blow  through- 
out the  year  from  the  same  point  are 
termed  trade  winds,  but  sometimes  this 
name  is  also  given  to  the  regular  mon- 
soons. 

Mon'tanists.  A sect  of  heretics,  the 
followers  of  Montanus,  a Phrygian,  who 
pretended  to  be  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  giye  instruction  on  points  not 
revealed  to  the  apostles.'  The  sect  sprung 
up  in  the  second  century. 

Mon’tem.  A singular  celebration, 
which  takes  place  at  Eton  on  Whit- 
Tuesday  every  third  year.  The  scholars 
march  in  procession  to  Salt-hill,  where 
their  captain  (the  best  scholar)  recites  a 
passage  from  some  ancient  author.  The 
young  gentlemen,  called  salt-bearers,  who 
are  arrayed  in  fancy  dresses,  then  dis- 
perse in  various  directions  to  collect 
money  from  all  passengers.  The  money 
collected  is  given  to  the  captain,  to  enable 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  one  Of  the 
universities. 

Montgol'fier.  A name  sometimes 
given  to  those  balloons  which  derive 
their  buoyancy  from  the  burning  of  com- 
bustible materials,  being  thus  denomi- 
nated from  their  inventor,  and  to  distin- 
guish them  from  inflammable  air-balloons. 

Month,  Sax.  moneth,  from  mona,  the 
moon.  A space  of  time  constituting  a 
division  of  the  year.  The  name  originally 
signified  the  time  of  one  revolution  of  the 
moon  : a lunation.  This  is  the  periodical 
month,  or  as  we  generally  now  term  it, 
the  lunar  month  : it  is  27  days,  71).,  43m., 
8".  The  synodical  month  is  the  time  be- 
tween two  conjunctions  of  the  moon 
with  the  sun:-29d.,  12h.,  44m.,  3s.,  11'". 
The  time  which  the  sun  takes  to  pass 
through  the  twelfth  part  of  the  zodiac  we 
call  a solar  month-,  it  is  30d.,  10h.,  29m., 
5".  In  the  year  there  are  12  solar,  and 
13  lunar,  months.  In  popular  language 
4 weeks  make  a month,  and  in  the  calen- 
dar the  months  consist  alternately  of  30 
and  31  days,  except  February  and  July. 

Moon.  A word  often  written  for 
mode  (q.  v.)  Mood,  temper  of  mind,  is  a 
different  word ; it  is  from  Goth,  mod, 
anger,  or  Sax.  mod,  mind,  whereas  mood 
for  mode,  is  Latin  modus.  Mood,  in  gram- 
mar, applies  to  the  various  forms  of  a 
verb  corresponding  to  our  conceptions  of 
facts  and  events  In  logic,  mood  is  the 
designation  of  the  three  propositions  of  a 
syllogism,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand. 

Moon.  The  earth’s  satellite.  Mean 
sidereal  revolution  27d.,  7h.,  43m.,  11", 
39'".  Meansynodical  revolution  29d.,12h., 
44m.,  2'8".  Mean  distance  from  the  earth, 


237,000  miles.  Subtends  a mean  angle  of 
31',  8".  Diameter  2180  miles.  The  tnoon 
has  been  worshipped  by  various  nations, 
and  under  many  names.  Our  Saxon  an- 
cestors worshipped  it  under  the  name  of 
Mona,  and  dedicated  Monday  to  it,  as  they 
did  Sunday  to  the  sun. 

Moon'stone.  A variety  of  adularia, 
worked  by  lapidaries.  It  exhibits  a beau- 
tiful pearly  light,  and  when  held  in  cer- 
tain positions,  its  surface  is  iridescent. 
It  occurs  massive,  and  also  in  crystals,  in 
fissures  of  granite,  gneiss,  &c. 

Moor.  1.  Sax.  mor.  A tract  of  land 

overrun  with  heath. 2.  Ger.  mohr, 

from  pccLv^os,  dark,  a native  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  called  by  the  Romans,  from  the 
colour  of  the  people,  Mauritania,  or  the 
country  of  the  dark-complexioned  people. 

Moor-fowl.  The  pinnate  grouse  (2’e- 
trao  cupido,  Gm.) , protected  by  game-laws 
for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen. 

Moor'ings.  The  anchors,  chains,  &c. 
laid  athwart  the  bottom  of  a river  or  har- 
bour, to  confine  a ship. 

Moor'stone.  A variety  of  coarse  gra- 
nite, found  in  Cornwall  and  some  other 
parts  of  England,  and  in  immense  masses 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 

Moose.  The  American  elk,  the  largest 
animal  of  the  deer  kind,  sometimes 
weighing  1200  lbs.  The  name  is  Indian. 

Moot-case,  1 In  law,  a point,  case,  or 

Moot-point.  / question,  to  be  mooted  or 
debated  : a disputable  case.  Moot  is  Sax. 
motian,  to  debate;  Goth,  motyan,  to 
come  on. 

Mora'ine.  The  stony  detritus  found  at 
the  bases  of  glaciers  in  Switzerland. 

Mor'al,  Lat.  moralis,  from  mos,  moris, 
manner.  Relating  to  the  practice,  man- 
ner, or  conduct  of  men  towards  each 
other  as  social  beings,  and  with  reference 
to  right  and  wrong.  The  moral  law  is  that 
which  prescribes  the  moral  or  social  du- 
ties : the  moral  sense  is  that  by  which  we 
perceive  with  distinctness  the  maxims  of 
the  moral  law.  Moral  philosophy  treats  of 
the  nature  and  condition  of  man  as  a social 
being,  of  the  duties  which  result  from  his 
social  relations,  and  the  reasons  on  which 
they  are  founded.  It  is  called  the  science 
of  morals. 

Moral'ities-  A sort  of  allegorical  plays 
in  vogue  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages.  They  consisted  of  moral  dis- 
courses, in  praise  of  virtue,  and  condem- 
nation of  vice.  They  were  exhibited  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  gra- 
dually assumed  the  form  of  the  masque , 
which  became  the  favourite  entertainment 
at  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 

Morass'-ore  A name  of  the  bog  iron 
ore. 

Mora'vians.  A denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, which  sprung  up  in  Moravia  and 
Bohemia,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
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and  are  otherwise  called  United  Brethren, 
and  on  the  continent,  Hernhutters,  front 
their  settlement,  Hemhutter,  watch-of- 
the-Lord.  They  generally  adhere  to  the 
Augsburgh  Confession.  They  celebrate 
agapse,  and  cast  lots  to  discover  the  will 
of  the  Lord. 

Morbidez'za.  An  Italian  term  in  the 
arts  denoting  refinedly  delicate ; pliant 
and  soft  to  the  eye  and  touch. 

Moe'dant.  1.  In  dyeing,  and  calico- 
printing,  denotes  a body  which,  having  a 
twofold  attraction  for  organic  fibres  and 
colouring  particles,  serves  as  a bond  of 
union  between  them,  and  thus  gives 
fixity  to  dyes ; or  it  signifies  a substance 
•which,  by  combining  with  colouring  par- 
ticles in  the  pores  of  textile  filaments, 
renders  them  insoluble  in  hot,  soapy,  and 
weak  alkaline  solutions.  The  mordant  is 
the  substance  previously  applied  to  the 
goods,  in  order  that  they  may  afterwards 
take  and  retain  any  particular  colour  or 
dye.  Sulphate  of  iron  and  acetate  of  alu- 
mina are  much  used  as  mordants. 2. 

In  gilding,  any  adhesive  matter  by  which 
gold-leaf  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  surface 
of  metal,  wood,  or  other  material. 

Morden'te  (It.).  In  music,  a grace 
which  is  effected  by  turning  upon  a note, 
without  using  the  note  below. 

Morel.  The  Morchella  esculenta,  used, 
like  truffles,  for  gravies.  It  is  in  perfection 
in  May  and  June. 

Moresque',  Morcsh.  1 After  the  man- 

Mauresque,  Moorish.  ) ner  of  the 
Moors.  Applied  to  a style  of  painting  and 
carving,  consisting  of  grotesque  pieces 
and  compartments  promiscuously  inter- 
spersed. Also  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Arabian  style  of  architecture. 

Morgan at'ic  or  Left- handed  Mar- 
riage. A marriage  between  a man  of  su- 
perior, and  a woman  of  inferior,  rank  ; 
in  which  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  latter 
and  her  children  shall  not  enjoy  the  rank, 
nor  inherit  the  possessions  of  the  former. 

Morgue  (Fr.).  The  place,  in  many 
towns  in  France,  where  unclaimed  dead 
bodies  are  exposed,  in  order  to  be  recog- 
nised by  friends. 

Mo'ria,  from  foolish.  A variety 

of  monomania,  in  which  the  illusion  is  of 
a happy  nature,  as  where  the  patient 
fancies  himself  a hero,  great  genius,  Ac. 

Mo'rion.  The  smoky  Topaz.  A variety 
of  rock  crystal. 

Mor'ning-star.  The  planet  Yenus, 
when  it  precedes  the  sun  in  rising,  and 
shines  in  the  morning.  Thence  called 
Phosphorus  by  the  Greeks,  and  Lucifer  by 
the  ltomans. 

Moroc  co,  Fr.  Maroquin,  Sp.  Marroqui. 
A fine  sort  of  leather,  prepared  of  the 
skins  of  goats,  imported  from  the  Levant, 
Barbary,  Spain,  &c..  and  so  named  from 
Its  having  been  first  imported  from  Mo- 


rocco. The  skins  are  first  tanned,  and 
then  dyed  on  the  side  of  the  grain.  Sheep- 
skin treated  in  the  same  way  is  often  sub- 
stituted for  morocco. 

Morox'ylic-acid.  An  acid  discovered 
by  Dr.  Thomson  in  combination  with 
lime,  on  the  bark  of  the  white  mulberry- 
tree  ( Monts  alba),  in  the  botanic  garden 
of  Palermo,  in  Sicily.  It  dissolves  readily 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

Mor'phew,  from  Lat.  morphea.  An  old 
name  for  various  cutaneous  diseases  of 
the  face. 

Mor'phea.  1 A vegetable  alkali  ex- 

Morphi'na.  > tracted  from  opium,  of 

Mor'phine.  ) which  it  is  the  narcotic 
principle.  It  is  copiously  precipitated,  in 
a very  pure  state,  by  adding  water  of 
ammonia  to  a strong  solution  of  opium. 
It  is  a colourless  substance,  of  a bitter 
taste,  and  crystallises  in  quadrangular 
prisms  ; it  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water, 
even  when  boiling,  but  dissolves  freely  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  deposits  crystals  on 
cooling. 

Morphol'ogy,  from  u.oe$r,,  form,  and 
Xoyoq,  description.  That  division  of  bo- 
tanical science  which  treats  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  organs. 

Mor'ris-dance.  A peculiar  kind  of 
dance  practised  in  the  middle  ages. 

Morse.  The  Trichecus  rosmarus,  Lin. 
This  animal  inhabits  the  Arctic  seas,  sur- 
passes the  largest  ox  in  size,  attains  the 
length  of  20  feet,  and  is  covered  with  a 
short  yellowish  hair.  It  is  sought  for  on 
account  of  its  oil  and  tusks.  It  is  also 
called  walrus,  sea-horse,  and  sea-cow. 

Mortai/itv  (Bills  of).  Registers  of  the 
number  of  deaths  or  burials  in  any  parish 
or  district. 

Mortality  (Law  of).  A mathematical 
relation  subsisting  among  the  number  of 
persons  living  at  the  different  ages  of  life. 

Mor'tar,  Lat.  morlarium.  1.  A bell- 
shaped vessel,  used  by  druggists,  &c.,to 
pound  substances  in  with  a pestle  ; also  a 
short  piece  of  ordnance,  thick  and  wide, 
used  for  throwing  bombs,  carcasses,  <Src. 
2.  A cement,  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, composed  of  lime,  sharp  sand,  and 
hair  of  cattle,  thoroughly  mixed  and  in- 
corporated with  a small  portion  of  water: 
thus  named  from  beating  and  mixing  as 
in  a mortar. 

Mort  d’Ancestrf,  (Fr.  for  death  of  the 
ancestor).  The  name  of  a writ  of  assize, 
by  which  a demandant  recovers  possession 
of  an  estate  from  which  he  has  been 
ousted  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor. 

Mort'gage,  from  Fr.  mort,  dead,  and 
gage,  a pledge.  A dead  pledge.  Land  or 
other  property  pledged  to  a creditor  as  a 
security  for  money  borrowed. 

Mortifica'tion,  from  mors,  death,  and 
fio,  to  become.  1.  The  putrefaction  and 
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consequent  death  of  one  part  of  an  animal 
body,  while  the  rest  is  alive,  caused  by 
inflammation,  injury,  or  debilitv  of  the 
part. 2.  In  Scottish  laic,  nearly  syno- 

nymous with  mortmain. 

Mor'tise  and  Tenon.  A description  of 
joint  in  wood-work.  The  extremity  of 
one  piece  of  timber  is  let  into  the  face  of 
another  piece,  a tongue  being  formed  at 
the  end  of  the  piece  "to  be  let  in,  which  is 
called  a tenon,  and  the  hole  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  other  is  termed  a mortise. 

Mort'main,  Fr.  mort,  dead,  and  main, 
hand.  Possession  of  lands  or  tenements 
in  dead  hands,  i.  e.  hands  that  cannot 
alienate.  See  Alienation. 

Mor'tuart.  In  laic,  a fee  paid  to  the 
incumbent  of  a parish,  by  custom  peculiar 
to  some  places,  on  the  death  of  a parish- 
ioner. 

Mo'rus.  The  Mulberry-tree.  A genus 
of  permanent  plants.  Monoecia — Tetran- 
dria.  Name  from  atuvjuo;,  black,  the 
colour  of  the  fruit  when  ripe. 

Mosa'ic,  Fr.  mosaique,  1 Mosaic  work 

Mosa'ic,  Lat.  musivum.  i is  composed  of 
small  cubes  of  glass,  stone,  wood,  &c.  of 
various  colours,  and  cemented  on  a ground 
of  stucco,  in  such  a manner  as  to  imitate 
the  colours  and  gradations  of  painting. 
Homan  floors  were  often  of  mosaic  work. 

Mosa'ic  Gold.  The  Aurum  musivum  of 
the  old  chemists  is  a bisulphuret  of  tin, 
prepared  artificially : but  the  or-moulu,  or 
mosaic  gold,  at  present  employed  in  the 
arts,  is  a species  of  brass,  formed  by  melt- 
ing together  equal  quantities  of  copper 
and  zinc,  at  the  lowest  temperature  that 
copper  will  fuse. 

Mosasau'rus,  1 A gigantic  fossil  marine 

Mososad'rus.  1 reptile,  most  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  monitors,  long  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Great  Animal  of  Maastricht, 
a head  of  it  having  been  found  near  that 
city,  in  calcareous  freestone. 

Mos'chus.  The  Musk.  A genus  of  ru- 
minant animals.  Name  Latin,  of  Arab 
moscht.  The  most  celebrated  species  is 
the  M.  moschiferus,  Lin. ; size  of  a goat, 
has  scarcely  any  tail,  and  is  covered  with 
hairs,  so  coarse  and  brittle  that  they  might 
be  termed  spines.  The  animal  is  remark- 
ably light  and  elegant. 

Moslem.  See  Mussulman. 

Mosque.  A Mohammedan  temple  or 
place  of  worship.  The  word  is  French, 
from  Arabic  masjidon,  from  sajada,  to 
adore. 

Mosquet'oes.  A genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects. SeeCuLEX.  Mosquetd  is  the  Spanish 
name  of  this  troublesome  insect,  from 
mosca,  a fly  ; Latin  musca. 

Moss.  l.The  English  name  for  the  musci, 
a natural  order  of  small  plants,  with  leafy 
stems,  and  narrow  simple  leaves.  The 
term  moss  is  also  applied  to  many  other 
small  plants,  particularly  lichens,  species 


of  which  are  called  tree-moss,  rock-moss, 
coral-moss,  &c.  The  fir  moss  and  club- 
moss  belong  to  the  genus  Lycopodium 

2.  A bog  where  peat  is  found ; called 

often  a peat-moss. 

Moss-trooper.  In  Border  history,  those 
inhabitants  who  formed  themselves  into 
clans  and  lived  by  rapine. 

Motaci'lla.  A genus  of  passerine  birds. 
The  Warblers;  comprehending  the  night- 
ingale ( Curruca ),  wheat-ear  ( Saxicola ), 
blue-bird  (Sylvia),  wren  ( Troglodytes ), 
wagtails  (Motacilla) , meadow-larks  (An- 
thus).  These  are  regarded  as  sub-genera 
by  Cuvier. 

Mote.  Gemote.  An  old  Saxon  word 
for  an  assembly,  meeting,  or  court;  as 
ward- mote,  burgh-mote,  etc. 

Motet  (French).  A musical  compo- 
sition of  a sacred  kind,  as  a hymn. 

»Moth.  The  English  name  (Sax.  motha) 
of  an  extensive  genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects.  See  PhalvENa. 

Moth'er,  Sax.  moclcr.  1.  A female  pa- 
rent.  2.  A term  formerly  applied  to 

many  chemical  preparations  and  plants, 
for  various  whimsical  reasons. 

Mother  Carey’s  Chickens.  A name 
given  by  sailors  to  the  storm  petrels. 

Mother-of-Pearl.  The  shining  inter- 
nal part  of  those  shells  which  produce 
pearls.  The  genus  of  shell-fish  called 
Pentadince  furnishes  the  finest  pearls,  as 
well  as  mother-of-pearl : it  is  found  in 
the  greatest  perfection  round  the  coasts  of 
Ceylon. 

Mother-water.  A name  for  the  liquid 
which  remains  after  all  the  regularly 
crystallisable  salts  have  been  extracted,  by 
evaporation  and  cooling,  from  any  saline 
solution,  as  sea- water 

Mo'tion.  1.  Change  of  local  position, 
from  moveo,  to  move : opposed  to  rest. 
Motion  is  the  effect  of  impulse ; action 
proceeding  from  any  cause,  internal  or 
external.  In  the  growth  of  plants  and 
animals  there  must  be  a motion  of  the 
component  parts,  though  invisible.  Che- 
mical affinity  produces  often  sensible 
motion  of  the  parts  of  bodies.  The  mind 
produces  muscular  motion,  but  there  are 
animal  motions  which  are  independent  of 
the  mind,  as  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines,  and  the  motions  of  the  heart 
during  life.  Mechanical  motion  is  effected 
by  one  body  acting  mechanically  on  ano- 
ther. No  perpetual  motion  has  yet  been 
obtained. 2.  Proposals  made  in  an  as- 

sembly or  meeting  are  termed  motions.  A 
bill  is  introduced  into  parliament  after 
motion  from  some  honourable  member, 
and  the  same  honourable  member  may 
make  a motion  to  adjourn 3.  In  paint- 

ing and  sculpture,  the  change  of  place  or 
position  which,  from  certain  attitudes,  a 
figure  seems  tb  be  making  in  a picture 
4.  In  music,  the  manner  of  besting 
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the  measure,  so  as  to  hasten  or  retard 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words  or  notes. 

Mo'tive  Powtn.  In  mechanics,  the 
whole  power  or  force  acting  upon  a body. 

Mo'tor.  A mover,  from  rnoveo,  to  move. 
Applied  to  muscles,  &c. 

Mot'to  (Italian).  A word.  By  motto 
is  now  generally  understood  a phrase 
prefixed  to  something,  as  an  essay,  &c. ; 
or  added  to  a device,  as  on  a seal. 

Mould.  1.  The  matrix  in  which  any- 
thing is  cast. 2.  In  carpentry,  a thin 

flexible  piece  of  wood,  whereby  to  form 

the  different  curves  of  the  timbers. 3. 

In  paper-making,  a little  fra  me,  the  size  of 
the  sheet  of  paper  to  be  made,  composed 
of  several  wires  fastened  together  by 
wire  still  finer,  and  having  a little  [edg- 
ing of  wood,  into  which  the  wires  are 
fastened  used  to  cast  the  sheets  of  paper. 
4.  Among  gold  heaters,  a certain  num- 
ber of  leaves  of  vellum,  of  a certain  size, 
and  laid  over  one  another  with  leaves  of 
gold  or  silver,  to  be  beaten,  placed  between 
them. 5.  In  anatomy,  the  anterior  fon- 

tanel or  interstice  between  the  parietal 

bones  and  the  frontal  of  a child’s  head. 

(>.  In  agriculture,  loose  earth  everywhere 
obvious  on  the  surface  of  ground  : the 
upper  soil. 7.  The  white  down  or  la- 

nugo which  grows  on  the  surface  of  bo- 
dies when  undergoing  humid  decay  in  air. 
This  appears,  on  examination  with  a mi- 
croscope, to  be  a luxuriant  vegetation. 
8.  In  architecture.  See  Mouldings. 

Mould'ings.  In  architecture,  the  small 
projecting  ornaments  of  columns,  &c.,  so 
called  because  their  forms  and  dimensions 
are  regulated  by  the  workmen  by  means 
of  the  caliber  or  mould,  an  instrument  of 
iron  or  hardwood,  which  serves  as  a 
gauge  in  all  carved  work.  The  regular 
mouldings  are  the  fillet,  listel  or  annulet; 
the  astragal  or  bead  ; the  torus ; the  sco- 
lia  or  trochilus  ; the  echinus,  ovolo,  or 
quarter-round;  the  cyma  reversa,  in- 
verted cyma  or  ogee ; the  cyma  recta ; 
the  cavetto  or  hollow  (q.  v.). 

Mould-Loft.  A large  room  in  a dock- 
yard, in  which  the  parts  of  the  ships  are 
drawn  out  full  size. 

Mould'warp,  | The  mole,  which  throws 

Mol'dtwakt.  I up  the  mould  of  the 
earth. 

Mou'line,  ) In  mechanics,  the  roller  of 

Mou'ltnet.  ) a capstan,  crane,  &c. 

Moult'ing.  The  fall  of  the  plumage  of 
birds. 

Moun'tain.  A term  formed  from  the 
Latin  adjective  montanus,  from  mons,  an 
elevation,  and  applied  to  the  largest  class 
of  elevations  on  the  earth’s  surface  ; but 
marking  no  definite  altitude  except  that 
it  is  greater  than  a hill. 

Moun'tain-limestone.  A name  com- 
mon to  a series  of  marine  limestone  strata, 
whose  geological  position  is  immediately 


below  the  coal-measures,  and  above  the 
old  red  sand-stone.  It  exists  in  vast 
quantity  in  England  and  Wales,  yields 
all  the  common  limestone  used  in  the 
country  for  building,  and  some  varieties 
of  marble,  &c. 

Moun'tain-soap.  Amineral  of  a green- 
ish-black colour.  It  has  a greasy  feel, 
adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  soils  paper.  It 
is  a hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  iron, 
and  occurs  in  secondary  rocks  of  the  trap 
formation. 

Moun'tain -tallow  A mineral  found 
originally  in  Sweden,  but  since  also  in 
Scotland.  It  melts  at  118°  F.,  boils  at 
290°  F. ; is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  does 
not  form  soap  with  alkalies. 

Mounts  of  Piety.  In  Italy,  establish- 
ments of  the  nature  of  pawnbrokers’ 
shops,  where  money  is  lent  out  to  the 
poor  on  moderate  interest  and  security. 

Moosta'che.  The  beard  of  the  upper 
lip,  the  cultivation  of  which  affords  harm- 
less employment  to  many  whose  time 
would  not  i)e'  otherwise  more  usefully  oc- 
cupied. 

Mouth.  In  architecture,  the  same  as 
cavetto,  which  see. 

Mo'vement.  1.  The  train  of  wheel- 
work  in  a clock  or  watch. 2.  In  poli- 

tics, the  movement  party  are  those  who 
are  perpetually  agitating  for  popular 
rights. 

Moxa.  In  surgery,  a Japanese  word 
denoting  a soft  lanuginous  substance, pre- 
pared from  the  young  leaves  of  a species 
of  mugwort  ( Artemisia  chincnsis  or  Iloxa 
japonica),  and  employed  by  surgeons  on 
the  Continent  as  a means  of  forming  an 
eschar,  which  in  England  is  usually  done 
with  caustic. 

M.S.  On  monuments,  an  abbreviation 
of  memories  sacrum,  sacred  to  the  memory. 
MS.  is  an  abbreviation  of  “ manuscript,” 
and  MSS.  of  “ manuscripts.” 

Mu'cic  Acid.  An  acid  originally  called 
saccholactic  and  saclactic  acid  by  the 
French  chemists,  because  it  was  first  ob- 
tained by  Scheele  from  sugar  of  milk ; but 
as  all  the  gums  afford  it,  and  as  the  chief 
acid  of  milk  is  the  oxalic,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally called  mucic  acid.  It  is  readily  ob- 
tained by  treating  gum-arabic  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  applying  heat,  when  a 
white  powder  precipitates,  which  is 
mucic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  combines  with  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides,  forming  a class  of  salts 
called  mucates. 

Mu'cilage,  Fr.  from  Lat.  mucus,  the 
slimy  discharge  from  the  nose.  Vegetable 
mucus:  one  of  the  proximate  elements 
of  vegetables.  The  same  substance  is 
gum  when  solid,  and  mucilage  when  in 
solution.  Perhaps  the  purest  specimen  of 
mucilage  is  gum-arabic,  which,  when 
distilled  per  se,  affords  pyromucic  tcid. 
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and  when  -treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
affords  mucic  acid. 

Muck,  Running  a.  Figuratively,  an 
indiscriminate  attack  upon  friends  and 
enemies  ; such  as  is  made  by  the  Malays, 
when  intoxicated  with  opium  or  bangue. 

Mu'cor.  Mouldiness.  An  old  Latin 
word,  retained  by  botanists  to  denote  that 
genus  of  minute  and  evanescent  fungi 
found  on  decaying  bread  and  other  vege- 
table matters. 

Mucous  Glands.  Glands  of  the  body 
which  secrete  mucus. 

Mu'cous  Membrane.  The  membra- 
nous lining  of  the  canals  and  cavities  of 
the  body,  which  are  exposed  to  the  con- 
tact of  air  and  other  inorganic  substances. 

Mu'cro  Cor'dis.  The  lower  pointed  end 
of  the  heart:  mucro,  a sharp  point. 

Mu'cus,  Lat.  from  the  mucus  of 

the  nose.  A name  common  to  two  sub- 
stances : (1.)  Animal  mucus:  one  of  the 
primary  fluids  of  the  animal  body,  gene- 
rally combined  with  gelatine  and  albu- 
men, but  distinct  from  these  substances. 
It  forms  a layer  of  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  is  renewed  with  more  or  less 
rapidity.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  nor 
capable  of  mixing  oil  and  water,  which 
mucilage  is,  and  it  is  soluble  in  the  mine- 
ral acids,  which  vegetable  mucus  is  not. 
(2.)  Vegetable  mucus.  See  Mucilage. 

Mud-Sill.  A sill  of  a bridge,  &c., 
which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a river. 

Muez'zin.  In  Mohammedan  countries, 
the  officer  who  proclaims  the  summons 
to  prayer  at  the  regular  periods. 

Muf'fle.  1.  Germ,  muff  tin,  to  mask. 
To  muffle  the  oars  of  a boat  is  to  put 
some  matting,  &c.  round  that  part  which 
lies  on  the  edge  of  the  gunwale  of  the  boat, 
to  prevent  its  making  a noise  against  the 

tholes. 2.  Sp.  mufia.  A chemical 

vessel,  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong  arch  or 
vault,  closed  behind  by  a semicircular 
plane,  and  having  a rectangular  flat 
bottom,  on  which  small  vessels  of  any 
kind  may  be  set  to  protect  them  from  the 
actual  contact  of  the  *uel  of  the  furnace 


in  which  the  muffle  is  placed.  The 
muffle  is  entirely  open  at  one  end,  and 
has  sometimes  small  slits  to  allow  free 
access  of  the  hot  air.  It  is  used  in  cupel- 
iation. 

Muf'ti,  \ A high  priest  of  the  Moham- 
Mfmi'ti.  j mtdan  religion. 


Muggleto'nians.  A sect  of  fanatics, 
which  arose  in  England,  in  1657  ; so  de- 
nominated from  their  leader  Ludowic 
Muggleton,  a tailor,  who,  with  his  asso- 
ciate Reeves,  asserted  that  they  were 
the  two  last  witnesses  of  God  mentioned1 
in  the  Revelations. 

Mu'gil.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus 
to  a genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes, 
forming  the  type  of  the  family  Mugiloides, 
Cuv.  The  common  mullet  ( M . cephalus, 
Cuv.)  is  the  best  known  of  several  species 
which  the  European  seas  produce.  This 
fish  is  gregarious,  and  resorts  in  vast 
troops  to  the  mouths  of  rivers.  The 
flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

Mugiloi'des.  A family  of  acantho- 
pterygious fishes : type  Mugil,  Lin.  The 
other  genera  are  the  Tetragonurus  and 
Atherina  (the  Apliyes  of  the  ancients). — 
Cuvier. 

Mulat'to.  The  offspring  of  a white 
woman  by  a negro,  and  vice  versa.  The 
mixed  descendants  of  Europeans  and  Indi- 
ans are  called  Mestinos.  The  term  mu- 
latto is  Spanish,  from  undo,  a mule  : Lat. 
mxdus. 

Mul'berry.  The  3Iorus  nigra  is  the 
common  mulberry-tree,  and  its  fruit  is 
termed  the  Mulberry;  but  the  name 
mulberry  is  common  to  all  the  species  of 
the  genus  morns,  of  which  there  are 
nine. 

Mulch.  A name  [local)  for  dung  foi 
manure. 

Mule,  Sax.  mul,  from  Lat.  mxdus.  1.  An 
animal  of  mongrel  breed  : usually  applioJ 
to  denote  the  offspring  of  a mare  by  an 

ass,  and  vice  versd. 2.  The  offspring  of 

two  plants  of  different  species. 

Mule,  or  Mule-Jenn,!-.  A machine 
employed  in  cotton-spinning,  invented 
by  Samuel  Crompton,  a weaver,  of  re- 
spectable character,  and  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, near  Boltr.n  ; so  named  from 
its  combining  the  principles  of  Ark- 
wright’s water-frame,  and  Hargreave’s 
jenny.  Like  the  former  it  has  a system 
of  rollers  to  reduce  the  roving;  and  like 
the  latter  it  has  spindles  without  bobbins 
to  give  the  twist,  and  the  thread  is 
stretched  and  spun  at  the  same  time  by 
spindles,  after  the  rollers  have  ceased  tc 
give  out  the  rove.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  mule  is,  that  the  spindles, 
instead  of  being  stationary,  as  in  both 
the  other  machines,  are  placed  in  a move- 
able  carriage,  which  is  wheeled  out  to 
the  distance  of  54  or  56  inches  from  the 
roller-beam,  to  stretch  and  twist  the 
thread,  and  wheeled  in  again  to  wind  it 
on  the  spindles.  By  this  arrangement, 
comprising  the  advantages  both  of  the 
rollers  and  spindles,  the  thread  is  stretched 
more  gently  and  equably,  and  a much 
finer  quality  of  yarn  can  therefore  be 
produced. 
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Mu'lier.  1.  In  law,  a married  woman. 
—2.  Lawful  female  issue  born  in  wed- 
lock. 

Mule.  In  Scotland,  a term  almost  sy- 
nonymous with  cape. 

Mullagitaw'ny.  In  cookery,  a Coro- 
mandel dish ; from  the  Tamul  words  mu- 
lagar,  pepper,  and  tanee,  water ; as  there 
is  no  meat  whatever  in  the  dish,  being 
merely  a kind  of  decoction  of  pepper 

Mul'las.  The  priests  of  Tartary. 

Mul'ler,  from  mola,  a mill-stone.  1.  A 
stone  with  (sometimes  without)  a handle, 
used  for  grinding  colours  and  other  mat- 
ters on  a large  flat  stone. 2.  An  instru- 

ment used  by  glass-grinders,  being  a 
piece  of  wood  with  the  piece  of  glass  to 
be  ground  cemented  to  one  end,  either 
■convex  in  a basin,  or  concave  in  a sphere 
or  bowl. 

Mul'let.  1.  In  ichthyology.  See  Mdgil. 

2.  In  heraldry,  a figure,  in  addition  to 

the  family  arms,  made  by  the  junior 
branches  of  a family,  as  the  mark  of  their 
cadence. 

MulT.ion-,  or  Man'.von.  In  architecture, 
the  upright  post  dividing  two  lights  in  a 
window. 

Multiarti'culate,  Lat.  multus,  and 
articulus,  joint.  In  zoology,  applied  to 
the  antenna?  of  insects,  &e.  composed  of 
a number  of  joints. 

Multicap'sular,  Lat.  multicapsularis. 
Having  many  capsules : from  multus, 
many,  and  capsula,  a capsule. 

Melticarin'ate,  Lat.  multus,  and  ca- 
rina,  keel.  Applied  to  a shell  traversed 
by  many  keel-like  ridges. 

Mul'tidentate,  Lat.  multus,  and  dens, 
tooth.  Applied  to  a part  armed  with 
many  tooth-like  processes. 

Mul'tieid,  Lat.  multijidus,  many-cleft : 
from  multus , many,  and^Sndo,  to  divide. 

Multielo'rous,  Lat.  multiflorus,  many- 
flowered  : from  multus,  many,  and  flos, 
flower. 

Multilo'cular,  Lat.  multilocularis, 
many-eelled  : from  multus,  many,  and 
loculus,  a cell. 

Multino'mial,  Lat.  multus,  and  nomen, 
name.  In  algebra,  an  expression  con- 
sisting of  several  terms  connected  by  the 
signs  -j-  or  — . Called  also  polynomial  or 
polynome. 

Multipartite,  Lat.  multipartitus.  Hav- 
ing many  and  deep  divisions : from  mul- 
tus, many,  and  partitus,  divided.  Ap- 
plied to  leaves,  &c. 

Mui/tipede,  Lat.  multipes,  an  animal 
having  more  than  four  feet : from  multus, 
many,  arfd  pes,  a foot. 

Multiple.  1.  Lat.  multiplex,  many- 
fold:  from  multus.  many,  and  plico,  to 

fold. 2.  In  arithmetic,  a multiple  is 

a number  which  contains  another  num- 
ber a certain  number  of  times:  thus,  20 
is  a multiple  of  2 or  5 ; it  is  also  a common 


multiple  of  2 and  5 ; but  the  least  comnscm 
multiple  of  2 and  5 is  10. 

Mul'tiple  Points.  In  analytical  geome- 
try, when  a curve  intersects  itself,  the 
cutting  point  is  called  a multiple  point. 

Mul'tiple  Values.  In  algebra,  sym- 
bols which  fulfil  the  algebraic  conditions 
of  a problem  when  several  different 
values  are  given  them. 

Mul'tiplicand,  Lat.  mulliplicandus,  j 

Multiplication,  Lat.  multiplicalio,  • 

Multiplica'tor,  Lat.  multiplicator,  I 
from  multus,  many,  and  plico,  to  fold. 
Multiplicator  is  an  arithmetical  operation 
by  which  any  given  number,  called  the 
multiplicand,  is  repeated  any  number  of 
times  or  parts  ofa  time,  according  as  the 
multiplicator  is  a whole  number  or  a 
fraction:  thus,  12  multiplied  by  3 is  36: 
the  number  12  is  the  multiplicand,  3 is 
the  multiplicator  or  multiplier,  and  36  is 
the  product  arising  from  the  multiplication 
of  12  by  3.  Multiplication  is  called  simple 
when  the  terms  are  abstract  numbers, 
and  compound  when  the  multiplicand  is  a 
concrete  number. 

Multiplying  Glass.  A glass  whereby 
objects  appear  to  be  increased  in  num- 
ber: otherwise  called  a polyhedron,  being 
ground  into  several  planes  that  make 
angles  with  each  other. 

MultisilTuu.*.  The  26th  natural  order 
of  plants  according  to  Linnreus,  from  mul- 
tus, many,  and  siliqua,  a pod.  The  helle- 
bores are  examples. 

Multispi'ral.  Applied  to  univalve 
shells  exhibiting  numerous  narrow  coils. 

Multistri'ate,  multus ; stria,  streak. 
Marked  with  many  streaks. 

Mul'tivalve,  from  multus,  many,  and 
valvce,  valves.  Multivalvular:  having 
many  valves  : applied  to  mollusca  which 
have,  in  addition  to  the  two  principal 
valves,  small  supplementary  pieces  of 
shell. 2.  A multivalvular  shell. 

Multo'ca.  The  Turkish  code  of  laws. 

Multun'gulate,  multus ; ungula,  hoof. 
The  hoof  of  animals  which  is  divided 
into  more  than  two  parts. 

Mul'ture,  Lat.  multura.o.  grinding.  An 
emolument  given  in  Scotland  to  the  les- 
see of  a mill  for  grinding  corn. 

Mum.  A sort  of  ale  brewed  from 
wheaten  malt : much  used  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  called  mum  me.  It  is  chiefly 
brewed  at  Brunswick. 

Mu'mia.  A variety  of  mineral  pitch, 
soft  and  tough  like  shoemaker’s  wax 
when  warm,  but  brittle  in  cold  weather. 
Found  in  Persia. 

Mum'my.  An  embalmed  body : Lat. 
mumia,  from  Arab,  mum,  wax.  Bodies 
dried  in  the  sun,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
sands  of  Libya,  are  also  called  mummies, 
although  the  name  appears  to  be  properly 
applicable  to  those  embalmed  bodies 
taken  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt- 
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Egyptian  mummy  was  highly  esteemed 
for  its  medicinal  virtues  hv  the  Arabian 
physicians,  and  subsequently  a perfect 
rage  for  mummy  prevailed  in  Europe. 
This  induced  the  Jews  to  prepare  all  the 
dead  bodies  they  could  get,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  resemble  the  ancient  mum- 
mies, which  they  did  by  filling  the  cra- 
nium with  asphaltum,  pouring  the  same 
substance  into  incisions  made  in  the 
limbs,  and  binding  them  up,  and  lastly 
exposing  the  bodies  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
This  fictitious  mummy  was  sold  for  the 
real , the  Jews  realised  immense  sums  of 
money,  and  mummy  retained  its  efficacy, 
till,  unfortunately,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  16tli  century,  the  slave  of  a Jew  at 
Damietta,  who  carried  on  a great  traffic 
in  mummies,  having  been  ill-used  by  his 
master,  disclosed  the  mystery  of  the  mum- 
mies to  the  pasha.  This  was  the  signal 
for  a universal  demand  upon  the  coffevs 
of  Jewish  manufacturers,  and  the  traffic 
consequently  ceased.  The  doctors  found 
that  they  had  been  outwitted,  and 
mummy  went  out  of  fashion. 

Mumps.  A popular  name  of  that  sort 
of  quinsy  which  is  accompanied  by  in- 
flammation and  swelling  of  the  parotid 
glands.  Technical  name  Parotitis. 

Mcn'dic.  A variety  of  marcasite  found 
chiefly  in  tin  mines,  and  so  named  from 
its  shining  appearance. 

McnicipTom.  In  Roman  antiquity,  a 
corporation,  borough,  or  enfranchised 
city,  where  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  their 
own  laws  and  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens  (but  some  with  and  some  with- 
out the  votive  suffrage).  Hence  our  epi- 
thet municipal  as  applied  to  the  laws,  &c. 
of  any  particular  city.  The  root  is  muni- 
ceps  (from  munus,  office,  and  r.apio , to 
take),  a free  citizen. 

Mon'jeet  (Indian).  A species  of  Rubia 
tinctorum  or  madder,  produced  in  various 
districts  in  India.  It  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  European  madder,  but  is 
reckoned  inferior. 

Mu'niments.  In  law,  all  manner  of 
writings,  as  charters,  feoffments,  releases, 
&c.,  relating  to  a person’s  estate  or  inhe- 
ritance; a university,  cathedral,  &c. 

Ih'Ha’si.  The  eel.  A genus  of  apo- 
dal fishes.  This  genus,  according  to  Lin- 
naeus, has  been  successively  divided  into 
five  or  six  genera  : the  principal  are  the 
Anguilla,  Cuv.  (eels  proper)  ; the  Conger, 
Cuv.  (.conger  eels);  the  Murcena,  Thun- 
berg.  The  last  comprises  the  Murmna; 
properly  so  called,  which  have  no  vestige 
of  pectorals ; but  have  their  branchial  open 
on  c-aoh  side  by  a small  hole.  These  are 
common  in  the  Mediterranean.  Name 
puifloitvct,  from  uu^m,  to  flow. 

Mc'ai l.  Appertaining  to  a wall;  from 
mti\  u 1. 1 wall.  A mural  arch  is  an  arched 
will  »lieed  exactly  In  the  *Uue  of  the 


meridian  for  fixing  a large  quadrant, sex- 
tant, or  other  instrument,  to  observe  the 
meridian  altitude,  &c.  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Mu'ii Crown.  A crown  given,  as  a 
mark  of  distinction,  among  the  Romans, 
to  him  who  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a be- 
sieged city,  and  there  planted  a standard. 

Mu'rex.  A genus  of  univalvular,  spi- 
ral shells : animal  a limax  ; inhabits  the 
ocean,  and  has  been  held  in  high  esteem 
from  the  earliest  ages,  on  account  of  the 
dye  which  some  of  the  species  yield. 
Name  murex,  “ the  shell-fish  of  the  liquor 
whereof  purple  colour  is  made : the  purple 
colour  itself.”  This  genus,  according  to 
Linnaeus,  comprises  all  those  shells  of  the 
order  Pectiribranchiata,  in  which  there 
is  a salient  and  stringent  canal,  but  the 
Murex  of  Brugueir  includes  only  those 
which  in  addition  to  this  character  have 
varices  across  the  whorls.  The  other  sub- 
genera are  the  Ranella,  Lam.,  the  Pusus, 
Brug.,  and  the  Turbinella,  Lam. 

Mu'riate.  A salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  muriatic  (hydrochloric)  acid  with 
a salifiable  base.  Those  saline  substances 
called  muriates  are  in  reality  chlorides 
when  dry,  and  hydrochlorates  when  in  so- 
lution. 

Mub.ia.tTc.  Pertaining  to  sefi-salt  (mu- 
ria ),  as  muriatic  acid,  called  also  marine 
acid  and  spirit  of  salt ; its  correct  name  is 
hydrochloric  acid  (q.  v.).  Chlorine  was  also 
formerly  called  oxygenated  muriatic  acid, 
being  regarded  as  a compound  of  the  mu- 
riatic acid  with  an  equivalent  of  oxygen. 

Mur'rain.  An  infectious  and  fatal  dis- 
ease amopg  cattle,  which  particularly 
prevails  in  hot  and  dry  seasons.  Origin 
of  the  term  is  not  well  ascertained.  The 
Spanish  word  morrina,  and  the  Portu- 
guese morrinha  are  synonymous. 

Mur  rey  or  Sanguine.  In  heraldry,  dark 
red. 

Mur'rhtne,  Lat.  murrhinus,  from  pevp- 
P‘vrs.  An  epithet  for  a description  of 
delicate  ware  brought  from  the  east : 
Pliny  says  from  Carmania,  now  Kerman, 
in  Persia.  The  nature  of  the  substance 
of  which  the  vasa  murrhina  were  com- 
posed is  still  doubtful, but  the  description 
seems  to  denote  fluor  spar. 

Mur'zas.  The  hereditary  nobility  of 
the  Tartars. 

Mus.  A genus  of  mummiferous  quadru- 
peds: order  Rodentia.  The  common  mouse 
(M.  musculus,  Lin.),  the  black  rat  [M.  rat.- 
tus,  Lin.),  the  Norway  or  brown  rat  (M. 
decuvtanus,  Pall.),  are  well  known  species. 
The  two  large  species  appear  to  be  na- 
tives of  the  East.  The  black  rat  found  its 
way  into  Europe  in  the  10th  century ; 
the  brown  rat  in  the  18th  century.  This 
last  belongs  to  Persia,  where  it  lives  in 
furrows.  The  mouse  is  known  everywhere. 
Name  mus.  from  from  u. vos,  to  hid*. 
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Mu's.e.  A genus  of  plants.  Polygamia 
—Moncccia.  Name  from  /usevtrx,  “ the 
moss  tree,  whose  leaves  are  so  large  that 
a child  may  be  wrapped  in  them.”  The 
Plantain  tree  and  Banana  tree  are  well 
known  tropical  species.  According  to 
come,  the  name  musa  is  a corruption  of 
mauz,  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  Plantain 
tree ; according  to  others,  this  plant  was 
named  musa,  in  honour  of  Antonins  Musa, 
the  physician  of  Augustus.  Some  again 
consider  the  origin  of  the  name  to  have 
some  connexion  with  musa,  a.  song. 

Mus'cadine  Vine.  Vitis  apiana.  A spe- 
cies of  vine,  thus  named  from  the  liability 
of  its  grapes  to  he  attacked  by  bees  and 
flies  ( muscce ).  It  yields  the  rich  muscadine 
wine  of  Languedoc  and  Roussillon. 

Mi's'ca  Volitan'tes.  A disease  or  af- 
fection of  the  eyes,  in  which  dark  spots 
and  small  serpentine  figures  appear  to 
float  before  the  person.  The  muscae  voli- 
tantes  are  commonly  not  observed  when 
the  person  is  young  and  in  good  health, 
but  they  exist  in  all  eyes,  however  healthy , 
and  may  be  observed  by  looking  at  a clear 
sky  through  a very'  small  aperture,  such 
as  a pin-hole  made  in  a card.  The  musca; 
always  appear  to  rise,  their  real  motion 
of  course  being  downwards. 

Muschel  Kalk  (Ger.).  A shell-lime- 
stone formation. 

Mus'ci.  Mosses.  The  56th  natural  order 
of  plants  in  Linna?us’  system,  and  the 
2nd  order  of  the  class  Cryptogamia.  See 
"\Iusc  us 

Muscic'apa.  The  fly-catcher.  A genus 
of  passerine  birds  of  passage.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  form  such  subgenera 
as  Tyrannus,  Muscipeta , Muscicapa,  Gym- 
nocephalus,  &c.  The  true  muscicapa  live 
on  flies,  whence  the  name  from  musca,  a 
fly,  and  capio,  to  catch. 

Muscle,  Lat.  musculus,  dim.  of  mus,  a 
mouse  (being  supposed  to  resemble  a 
flayed  mouse).  1.  The  muscles  are  the 
organs  of  motion  in  animal  bodies,  consist- 
ing of  fibres  susceptible  of  contraction 
and  relaxation;  one  set  according  to  the 
will  (when  in  a healthy  state),  and  there- 
fore calk'd  voluntary  muscles ; another  set 
perform  their  functions  independently  of 
the  will,  as  the  heart,  stomach, intestines, 
&c.,  these  are  termed  inrolxintary  muscles. 
The  muscles  of  respiration  being  in  some 
measure  under  the  control  of  the  will 
are  said  to  have  a mixed  motion.  When 
the  fibres  of  a muscle  are  placed  parallel 
to  each  other,  in  a straight  direction,  it  is 
called  a rectilinear  muscle ; if  the  fibres 
cross  and  intersect  each  other,  they  con- 
stitute a compound  muscle ; when  the  fibres 
are  disposed  in  the  manner  of  rays,  they 
form  a radiated  muscle,  when  they  are 
placed  obliquely,  like  the  plume  of  a pen, 
it  is  n }>er.*iform  muscle.  When  muscles 
act  -x,  opp.-flticn  fi  evE  cfhsr,  they  are 


termed  antagonists,  and  every  extensor  has 
a flexor  for  its  antagonist,  and  vice  versa. 
Almost  every  muscle  is  composed  of fleshy 
and  tendinous  fibres,  occasionally  inter- 
mixed, but  the  fleshy  fibres  generally  pre- 
vailing in  the  belly  or  middle  part  of  the 
muscle,  and  the  tendinous  ones  at  the 

extremities.  See  Muscular. 2.  A bi- 

valvular  shell.  See  Mvtilus. 

Mus'cle  Band.  A substratum  of  im- 
perfect ironstone  and  indurated  shells 
(mostly  resembling  fresh-water  musclesi, 
found  in  the  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire 
coal  fields. 

Muscova'do.  Unrefined  sugar:  the  raw 
material  from  which  loaf  sugar  is  pro- 
cured by  refining.  See  Sugar. 

Mus'covy  Duck.  The  Anas  Moscata,  Lin., 
called  also  Sheldrake,  and  now  placed  in 
a subgenus  under  the  name  Tadorna.  It 
is  a native  of  South  America,  where  it 
perches  on  trees. 

Mus'celar.  Pertaining  to  a muscle. 
Muscular  fibre : the  fibres  which  compose 
the  body  of  a muscle  are  disposed  in  bun- 
dles, -which  are  probably  subdivisible  ad 
infinitum.  These  muscles  are  essentially 
composed  of  fibrine  and  ozmazome.  Mus- 
cular motions : these  are  of  three  kinds, 
viz.,  voluntary,  involuntary,  and  mixed. 
See  Muscle. 

Muscus.  A moss:  from  peoiryy<;,  tender, 
in  allusion  to  its  tender  and  delicate  con- 
sistence. Plural,  musci  (q.  v ) 

Mo'ses.  Poetical  deities  which  preside 
over  the  various  branches  of  polite  learn- 
ing: said  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jove  and 
Mnemosyng,  and  companions  of  Apollo 
upon  Parnassus.  All  the  functions  of  the 
Muses  are  sometimes  united  in  Mnemd, 
Acede,  and  Melet6;  i.e.  Memory,  Song, 
and  Meditation ; but  it  is  more  usual  to 
reckon  nine,  viz.,  Clio,  to  whom  is  as- 
cribed the  invention  of  history,  Melpo- 
mene, of  tragedy,  Thalia,  of  comedy, 
Euterpe,  of  the  use  of  the  flute,  Terpsi- 
chore, of  the  harp,  Erato,  of  the  lyre  and 
lute  ; Calliope,  of  heroic  verse,  Urania,  of 
astronomy,  and  Polyhymnia,  of  rhetoric. 

Muse'um,  psov  truer.  Originally  the  name 
of  a palace  in  Alexandria,  and  now  used 
as  a denomination  for  any  apartment  or 
building  set  apart  as  a repository  for  such 
things  as  have  an  immediate  relation  to 
the  arts  and  sciences:  a cabinet  of  curi- 
osities. 

Mush'room.  The  common  name  of  nu- 
merous species  of  cryptogamic  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Fungi,  some  of  which 
are  edible,  and  others  poisonous.  Name 
corrupted  from  French,  mousseron,  from 
mousse,  moss.  See  Fungi,  Phaleus,  and 
Agaricus. 

Mu'sic.  1.  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  pmoerties,  dependencies,  and  re*-»tior.j 
of  •nek'dious  sounds. 2.  The  art  of  pro- 
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dueing  melody  and  harmony  by  the  due 
combination  and  arrangement  of  sounds. 
According  to  Hermes,  u,ovmxr,,  compre- 
hends the  general  knowledge  of  order, 
and  this  was  also  the  doctrine  of  Plato, 
who  taught  that  everything  in  the  uni- 
verse is  music.  Hence  among  the  an- 
cients, music  had  a much  wider  significa- 
tion than  we  are  inclined  to  give  it. 

Musical  Glasses.  A musical  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a number  of  glass 
goblets,  tuned  by  pouring  more  or  less 
water  into  them,  and  played  upon  with 
the  end  of  a finger  damped. 

Mcsk.  1.  In  zoology,  see  Moschus. 

2.  An  odoriferous  substance,  obtained 
from  the  Moschus  moschiferus,  or  Thibet 
musk,  which  inhabits  the  Alpine  moun- 
tains of  the  east  of  Asia.  The  musk  is 
found  in  a little  bag  under  the  belly.  It  is 

imported  from  China. 3.  The  substance 

called  artificial  musk,  is  a tincture,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  rec- 
tified oil  of  amber,  and  dissolving  the  pro- 
duct in  alcohol. 

Mcs'ket.  Pr.  mousquet.  A description 
of  handgun  used  in  war,  originally  fired 
by  means  of  a match-lock,  but  now  by  a 
spring-lock  fitted  with  a Hint  and  steel. 

Musketoo'n,  Pr.  mousqueton.  A short 
thick  musket,  carrying  74 oz.  of  lead:  the 
shortest  description  of  blunderbuss. 

Musk-ox.  A bovine  quadruped  of 
North  America,  the  Bos  moschatus,  Gm. 
Considerably  smaller  than  the  common 
tx.  The  legs  are  very  short  and  thick, 
Vid  the  hair  is  very  long  and  matted. 

Musk-kose.  A species  of  rose,  from 
trhich  an  odorous  oil  is  extracted  at 
funis. 

Mus'lin.  A fine  thin  cotton  fabric, 
originally  imported  from  the  East,  but 
now  manufactured  in  Britain  in  vast 
quantity.  The  name  is  Indian,  mouseln, 
Anglicised. 

Musoph'aga.  The  Plantain- eater.  A 
genus  of  birds.  Order  Scansorice.  Name 
from  musa,  the  plantain-tree,  and  Qayu),  to 
eat ; because  its  principal  food  is  the  fruit 
of  the  plantain  and  banana.  One  species 
is  known,  the  M.violacea,  Yiell.  Guinea 
and  Senegal.  / 

Mcs'sulman.  A Mahommedan.  The 
term  signifies  “ resigned  to  God,”  and  is 
the  dual  number  of  Moslem. 

Mcs'tard.  In  botany,  a name  common 
to  all  the  plants  of  the  genus  Sinn  pis,  of 
which  Don  enumerates  twenty-seven 
species  ; of  which  four  are  indigenous  in 

Britain. 2.  The  ground  seeds  of  the 

black-seeded  (M.  nigra),  or  white-seeded 
(M.  alba),  which  are  indigenous,  and 
much  cultivated  in  England,  both  for 
medicinal  and  culinary  purposes.  The 
black  mustard  is  the  most  pungent. 

Mcste'la.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus 


to  a genus  of  carnivorous  mammalia,  of 
the  digitigraue  tribe,  now  subdivided  into 
four  subgenera ; the  polecats  {Pectorius, 
Cuv.),  the  true  weasel  ( Mustela , Cuv.),  the 
skunks  ( Mephitis , Cuv.),  and  the  white- 
tailed skunk  ( Mydace , F.  Cuv.).  The  Mus- 
tela, Cuv.,  comprehends  the  marten  (M. 
martes,  Lin.),  the  sable  (M.  zibcllina, 
Pall.),  so  highly  valued  for  its  fur,  and 
several  North  American  martens,  indi- 
cated by  travellers  under  the  indefinite 
names  of  Pekan,  Arisiou,  Mink,  &c.  See 
Marten. 

Mute.  1.  In  grammar,  a letter  which 
represents  no  sound : k,p,  and  t are  mutes. 

2.  In  music,  a little  utensil  of  wood  or 

brass,  used  on  a violin,  to  deaden  or  soften 

the  sounds. 3.  Among  undertakers, 

mutes  are  persons  employed  to  stand  at 
the  door  of  the  deceased  until  the  body  is 
carried  out. 1.  In  law,  it  is  said  of  a per- 

son who  refuses  to  plead  to  an  indictment 
for  felony,  &c. 

Mu'tule.  In  architecture,  a projecting 
ornament  of  the  Doric  cornice,  which  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  the  modillion  in  the 
other  orders,  and  supposed  to  represent 
the  ends  of  rafters. 

Muz'arab.  Christians  under  the  Moor- 
ish government  in  Spain. 

Muz'zle-lash'ing.  The  act  of  securing 
the  muzzle  of  a gun,  on  board  a ship,  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  port. 

Mv'a.  The  Gaper.  The  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  a genus  of  Mollusca  ; family 
Inclusa,  Cuv.  The  shell  is  bivalvularand 
oblong,  but  the  hinge  varies,  which  cir- 
cumstance has  caused  the  genus  to  be 

variously  subdivided.  Name  /xuct,  . 

pujs , Plin.  ix.  35. 

Myo'ale.  A genus  of  aquatic  insecti- 
vorous mammalia ; the  Desmans,  of  which 
the  ltussian  musk-rat  is  the  best  known 
species.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  a shrew, 
inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Southern  ltussia,  where  it  lives  on  worms, 
larva  of  insects,  &c. 

Myog'jiaphy,  from  fxuc,  a muscle,  and 
yeattr,,  description.  Description  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body. 

Msol'ogy,  from  pev<s,  a muscle,  and 
Xeysy,  discourse.  The  doctrine  of  the 
muscles. 

My'opsy.  from  pejia,  a fly,  and  , 
vision.  That  state  of  vision  in  which 
muscce  volitantes  are  seen  before  the  eyes  ; 
clumsily  written  sometimes  myodcsopsy. 

Myoth'era.  The  Ant-catcher.  A genu3 
of  passerine  birds  of  the  dentirostrine 
family.  The  species  live  on  insects,  chiefly 
on  ants,  and  are  found  in  both  continents. 
The  largest  is  about  the  size  of  a quail. 
Name  from  an  insect,  and  cl^iov. 

a beast. 

Myot'omy,  from  pevs,  a muscle  ani 
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Tt/Atai,  to  cut.  The  anatomy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  human  subject. 

Myox'us.  The  Dormouse.  A genus  of 
mammals  of  the  order  Rodentia,  Cuv. 
Name  from  a mouse,  and  egos,  sharp, 
(.the  sharp-nosed  mouse,  or  rat).  The 
dormice  pass  the  winter  in  lethargy  like 
che  marmots.  The  Common  Dormouse 
{31.  avellanerius , Lin.)  constructs  its  nest 
of  grass  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  The 
Garden  Dormouse  {31.  nitelea,  Gm.)  shel- 
ters itself  in  holes  of  the  walls.  The  Fat 
Dormouse  {31.  glis,  Lin.)  of  the  South  of 
Europe  is  as  large  as  the  Norway  rat,  and 
nestles  in  the  hollows  of  trees  and  fissures 
of  rocks.  This  is  probably  the  rat  fat- 
tened by  the  ancients,  among  whom  it 
was  considered  a delicacy  of  the  highest 
description.  There  are  some  other  less 
known  species. 

Myriagram'me,  from  u,v°ux,  10,000,  and 
gramme  (q.  v.).  A French  weight  equal 
to  10,000  grammes,  or  26795  lbs.  troy. 

Myriali'tre,  from  pcvoicc,  10,000,  and 
litre  (q.  v.).  A French  measure  of  capa- 
city equai  to  10,000  litres,  or  35377116 
cub.  feet. 

Myriame'tre,  from  pcveict,  10,000,  and 
metre  (q.v.).  A French  measure  of  length 
= 10,000  metres,  or  10,936'389  Eng.  yards. 

Myriap'oda.  An  order  of  insects,  com- 
monly called  Centipedes : from  pcv^io;, 

innumerable,  and  traus,  a foot.  They  are 
the  only  insects  which  have  more  than 
six  feet  in  their  perfect  state,  and  whose 
abdomen  is  not  distinct  from  the  trunk. 
Cuvier  divides  them  into  two  families, 
Chilognatha  and  Chilopoda. 

Myr'iahe,  from  10,000,  and  are 

(q.  v.).  A French  superficial  measure  of 
10.000  acres. 

Myri'ca.  The  Candle-berry  Myrtle.  A 
genus  of  trees.  Dioecia — Tetrandria.  The 
Gale  or  Sweet  Willow  is  the  British  type 
of  the  genus.  The  other  species  mostly 
belong  to  warm  climates.  One  species, 
the  31.  cerifera  of  North  America,  yields 
a green  wax,  from  which  candles  are 
made.  Name  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
Mue/Z'/I,  which  however  appears  to  be 
the  Tamarix  Gallica. 

Myrici'ne.  The  ingredient  of  wax 
which  remains  after  digestion  in  alcohol. 
Dr.  John,  who  first  described  it,  gave  it 
this  name,  because  it  is  very  abundant 
in  the  green  wax  of  the  Myrica  cerifera. 
See  Myrica. 

Myr'icin.  That  portion  of  wax  which 
is  insoluble  in  water. 

Myriophyl'lum.  Water  milfoil.  A 
genus  of  indigenous  perennial  plants. 
3Ioncecia — Polyandria.  Name  from  u-v^ioy, 
innumerable,  and  <r>u\hov>  a leaf,  on  ac- 
count of  its  number  of  leaves.  Two 
specie*. 


Myrlora'ma,  from pet/^sy,  innumerable, 
and  6°a.pxx,  a picture.  A moveable  pic- 
ture, capable  of  forming  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  picturesque  scenes,  being 
paliited  on  cards,  which  may  be  placed 
together  in  numberless  combinations. 

Myris'tica.  The  Nutmeg-tree.  A genus 
of  three  species.  lHcecia — Mntiadelphia. 
The  true  nutmeg  and  mace  tree  (31.  mos- 
chata)  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
other  species,  of  Santa  F6  and  Surinam, 
produce  nutmegs  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Myrmecoph'aoa.  The  Ant-eater.  A 
genus  of  many  animals,  with  a long  muz- 
zle, terminated  by  a smooth  toothless 
mouth,  from  which  it  protrudes  a fili- 
form tongue,  which  it  insinuates  into 
ant-hills  and  the  nests  of  Termites, 
whence  these  insects  are  drawn  by  being 
entangled  in  the  viscid  saliva  which 
covers  it.  The  Ant-eaters  inhabit  the 
western  continent,  and  are  placed  by 
Cuvier  among  the  ordinary  Edentata. 
Name  from  puj^u/i an  ant,  and 
to  eat. 

Mtrme'leon.  The  Lion-ant.  A genus 
of  neuropterous  insects:  family  Plani- 
pennes,  Cuv.  Name  from  fA.veu.r,!',  an  ant, 
and  a lion,  in  allusion  to  the  num- 
ber of  ants  destroyed  by  the  larva  of  the 
common  European  species,  the  31.  for- 
micarium,  Lin. 

Myrmillo'kes.  A species  of  Roman 
gladiator. 

Myrob'alan.  Dried  fruit  of  the  plum 
kind,  brought  from  the  East  Indies;  so 
named  from  an  unguent,  and 

(Zcchccvos,  a nut,  because  it  was  formerly 
used  in  ointments,  though  now  expunged 
from  the  pharmacopoeias.  There  are  five 
species  of  myrobalans,  varying  from  the 
size  of  olives  to  that  of  gall-nuts.  They 
are  all  bitterish,  and  unpleasant  to  the 
taste. 

Myrox'ylon.  The  Balsam-tree  of  Peru. 
A genus.  Diandria—31onogynia.  Name 
from  peugov,  ointment,  and  £uAsv,  wood. 
This  tree,  the  31.  peruiferum,  affords  the 
Peruvian  balsam,  and  grows  in  the  warm- 
est parts  of  South  America.  There  are 
three  sorts  of  the  balsam, thatof  incision 
the  dry  balsam,  and  the  balsam  of  lotion. 

Myrrh.  Muppa-  1-  A drug  obtained  by 
incision  from  a tree  (not  known  botani- 
cally)  which  grows  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Arabia  Felix,  and  that  part  of  Abys- 
sinia situated  near  the  Red  Sea,  and 

called  by  Bruce,  Troglodyte. 2.  In 

botany,  a species  of  Stork’s-bill,  the  Pelar- 
gonium myrrhifolium , a tree  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Myr'ti.e.  1.  In  botany.  See  Mr  si  vs. 

2.  Dutch  Myrtle  is  a name  of  the 

Myrica  Gale  or  Sweet  Willow. 3 Mcr- 

\ tieberry,  another  name  for  the  Bleaberry. 
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1.  Candleberry-myrtle,  the  Myrica  ceri- 

fera,  the  North  American  plant  which 
affords  the  myrtle-wax.  See  Myrica.. 

Myr'tus.  Myrtle.  A genus  of  trees.  Ico- 
tandria — Monogynia.  Name  from  peuppa, 
myrrh,  because  of  its  smell,  or  Myrrha,  a 
virgin  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into 
this  tree.  The  species  are  natives  of 
warm  climates : only  one  is  found  in 
Europe,  and  that  in  the  warmest  parts. 
The  tree  which  affords  the  clove-bark, 
and  that  which  bears  the  Jamaica  pep- 
per, (the  allspice  or  pimenta),  are  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  by  some.  See  Cary- 
ophyllis  and  Pimenta. 

Mys'teries.  A kind  of  dramatic  spec- 
tacles in  vogue  during  the  early  part  of 
the  middle  ages  ; so  called  because  they 
taught  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  represented  the  miracles 
attributed  to  saints  and  martyrs.  They 
preceded  the  Moralities. 

Mys'tics.  A religious  sect,  professing 
to  have  direct  intercourse  with  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

Mys'ticism.  In  religion,  applied  to  en- 
thusiastic ideas  of  more  direct  communica- 
tion with  God  than  is  given  in  revelation. 

Mvthol'ogy,  from  ptuBos,  a fable,  and 
>.cyoq,  discourse.  A system  of  fables  re- 
specting the  deities  wh  ich  heathen  nations 
have  supposed  to  preside  over  the  world 
and  its  affairs. 

Myt'ilus.  A genus  of  bivalve  shell : 
animal,  an  ascidia.  The  true  3Iytili,  or 
Sea  Muscles,  have  a close  shell,  with  equal, 
convex,  and  triangular  valves : the  an- 
terior and  longest  side  of  the  shell  allow- 
ing passage  to  the  byssus.  The  muscle  is 
a littoral  shell,  moored  to  rocks,  stones, 
crustaceans,  &c. ; and  the  31.  cdulis,  Lin., 
or  common  muscle,  is  very  common  on 
most  European  shores. 

MyxTne.  The  Hag.  A genus  of  chon- 
dropterygeous  fishes,  placed  among  the 
Cyclostomi  by  Dumeril.  The  body  is  cy- 
lindrical, and  the  animal  has  no  vestige 
of  eyes ; the  tongue  acts  like  a piston,  and 
the  "spine  of  the  back  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cord.  Name  from  u,v g«,  mucus,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  vast  supply  of  mucus  which 
the  animal  pours  out  through  the  pores 
of  its  lateral  line,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  water  of  the  vases  in  which  they 
are  keptseemstobe  converted  into  a jelly. 
They  attack  and  pierce  other  fishes,  like 
the  lampreys. 

JST. 

N,  the  fourteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
numeral  signifying  900,  and,  with  a dash 
over  it,  for  9000.  In  medical  prescrip- 
tions, N stands  for  numero,  in  number  ; as 
N.  xij,  twelve  in  number. 


Na'bob.  A title  in  India,  which  in  its 
origin  signified  a deputy,  and  was  first 
assumed  by  subordinate  officers,  who  ruled 
over  districts  under  the  soubah.  In  the 
declension  of  the  power  of  the  Mogul, 
many  of  the  Nabobs  obtained  independent 
sovereignty. 

Na'carat.  A fine  linen  fabric,  dyed  fu- 
gitively  of  a pale  red  colour,  which  ladies 
rub  upon  their  face  to  give  them  a delicate 
roseate  hue.  From  Spanish  nacar,  tho 
lustre  of  mother-of-pearl. 

Na'cre  (French).  1.  Mother-of-pearl, 

or  any  substance  resembling  it. 2.  Of  a 

pearly  lustre. 

Na'creous  : applied  to  a surface  which 
reflects  iridescent  light. 

Na'dab.  The  high-priest  of  the  Persians, 
whose  office  and  dignity  are  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  mufti  of  Turkey. 

Na'dir.  The  point  of  the  heaven  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  zenith.  The 
term  is  Arabic. 

N je'nia.  In  Roman  antiquities,  a funeral 
dirge  sung  to  the  music  of  flutes. 

Ns'vus.  A natural  mark  upon  children 
at  birth. 

Na'iads.  NotiaSsj.  Water  nymphs : my- 
thological deities,  who  presided  over 
brooks  and  fountains. 

Na'iant,  swimming,  from  vat v,  to  swim. 
An  epithet  applied  to  fishes  borne  across 
the  escutcheon  as  if  swimming. 

Nail.  A word  originally  applied  to  a 
claw  or  talon  (Sax.  nacgel  or  naegl,  from  a 
root  signifying  to  catch).  1.  The  fingers 
and  toes  of  man  are  provided  with  nails  ; 
but  the  nails  on  the  feet  of  birds  and  in- 
ferior animals  are  usually  termed  claws. 

2.  In  joinery,  &c.,  the  small  spikes  of  iron, 
&e.  used  to  fasten  parts  together  are  called 
nails.  These  are  of  various  kinds : as 
buck  nails,  with  flat  shanks;  clasp  nails, 
or  brads,  with  flat  heads;  clench  nails, 
used  by  boat-builders  ; dog  nails,  used  to 
fasten  hinges;  rose  nails,  with  square 
shanks ; scupper  nails,  for  nailing  canvass, 
&c.  to  wood  ; square  nails,  for  hard  wood ; 
tacks,  for  fixing  paper,  &c.  on  wood.  There 
arc  also  deck  nails,  port  nails,  &c.,  used  by 
ship-builders  ; clout  nails,  with  fiat  heads, 
for  fixing  iron  work,  clouts  to  axles,  &c. 

3.  Nail  is  also  the  name  of  a measure 

of  length  equal  to  the  1-sixteenth  of  a 
yard. 

Na'ivete',  Fr.  naiccti.  Native  sim- 
plicity ; unaffected  ingenuousness 

Na'ked  , not  covered.  Naked  flowers  are 
such  as  are  furnished  with  a corolla,  but 
have  no  calyx.  Naked  seeds  are  seeds  not 
inclosed  in  any  pod  or  case.  Naked  flow- 
ing, the  framing  of  one  or  more  rows  of 
equidistant  beams  of  timber  ( joists ) for 
supporting  the  boarding. 

Nankee'n,  or  Nankin.  A species  of 
cotton  cloth,  manufactured  chiefly  in  the 
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province  of  Kyang  nan,  in  China,  the  ca- 
pital of  which  is  Kyang-ning,  corrupted 
by  Europeans  into  Nanking. 

Nahii'tha,  MoctfOct-  An  inflammable 
liquid  mineral  substance,  of  the  bitumi- 
nous kind,  perfectly  colourless  when  pure, 
exhaling  an  agreeable  bituminous  smell, 
and  which  occurs  in  considerable  springs 
in  different  parts  of  Persia,  in  Sicily,  and 
in  Italy.  It  is  used  instead  of  oil,  and 
differs  from  petroleum,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling coal,  only  by  its  greater  purity  and 
lightness.  It  is  composed  of  8 carbon  and 
12  hydrogen  by  volume;  sp.  gr.  755. 

Naphth  ai/ic  Acid.  A crystalline  pro- 
duct, resembling  benzoic  acid,  obtained 
from  naphthaline. 

Naph'thaline.  A greyish-white  sub- 
stance, found  during  the  rectification  of 
the  petroleum  of  the  coal-gas  works,  in- 
crusting  the  pipes  ; and  may  be  obtained 
in  thin  white  scales  by  re-sublimation  in 
glass  vessels.  It  has  a strong  smell  of 
naphtha,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  ether,  and  moderately  so  in  al- 
cohol and  oils.  It  is  a solid  bicarburet  of 
hydrogen.  Sp.  gr.  P048. 

Na'pier’s  Rods,  1 A set  of  rods,  made 

Na'pier’s  Bones,  j of  bone,  ivory, horn, 
or  the  like,  contrived  by  Lord  Napier  for 
facilitating  the  arithmetical  operations  of 
multiplication  and  division.  They  form 
essentially  a moveable  multiplication 
table,  and  are  valuable  in  cases  of  length- 
ened and  continuous  processes  of  mul- 
tiplication and  division. 

Na'ples  Yel'low.  A fine  yellow  pig- 
ment, called  giallolino  in  Italy,  where  it 
has  long  been  prepared  by  a secret  pro- 
cess. It  is  employed  in  oil-painting,  and 
also  for  porcelain  and  enamel,  but  is  now, 
in  a great  measure,  superseded  by  chro- 
mate of  lead. 

Narce'ia,  from  vxozr,,  torpor.  A vegeto- 
alkaline  base  contained  in  opium. 

Narcissus.  Daffodil.  An  extensive 
genus  of  perennial  plants.  Hexandria — 
Monogynia.  Name  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  Na^zitnrof.  The  species  are  all 
hardy;  five  are  British,  of  which  the 
common  daffodil  (N.  pseudo-narcissus),  is 
the  most  known. 

Narcot'ic,  from  vctQziai,  to  stupify. 
A term  applied,  both  substantively  and 
adjectively,  to  medicines  which  have  the 
power  of  diminishing  the  activity  of  the 
nervous  system.  To  the  class  of  narcotics 
belong  opium,  hemlock,  henbane,  bella- 
donna, aconite,  digitalis,  tobacco,  &c. 

Nar'cotine.  The  active  principle  of 
any  narcotic,  but  chiefly  applied  to  the 
active  principle  of  opium,  obtained  by 
digesting  that  substance  in  ether.  The 
ethereal  tincture,  being  filtered  and  eva- 
porated to  the  necessary  extent,  deposits 
crystals  of  narcotine,  called  also,  from  its 


discoverer,  Salt  of  Derosne.  It  is  distinct 
from  morphia. 

Naiid.  Spikenard.  The  Lavendula  spica, 
an  odoriferous  shrub,  called  also  Indian 
nard  {Spica  Indica).  It  is  used  by  the  Ori- 
entals as  spice.  Celtic  nard,  the  Valeriana 
Celtica,  a plant  which  is  a native  of  the 
Alps. 

Nar'dus.  1.  Mat-grass.  A genus.  Tri- 
andria — Jdonogynia.  S'amc  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  vccgbos,  said  to  be  of  Oriental 
origin.  One  species,  N.  stricta,  a British 
perennial. 2.  The  nardus  of  the  an- 

cients is  believed  to  have  been  the  Laven- 
dula  spica.  See  Nard. 

Nar'wal,  1 Germ,  narhical.  The  Sea- 

Nar'whal,  j unicorn  ( Jlonodon  niono- 
ccros,  Lin.).  See  Monodon. 

Na'sai.,  Lat.  nastis,  nose.  A nasal  pro- 
nunciation is  given  to  particular  letters  in 
some  languages,  as  in  Erench  to  m and  n, 
in  certain  positions. 

Nas'cent,  Lat.  nascens.  Beginning  to 
exist,  from  nascor,  to  be  born. 

Nas'cent  State.  The  state  of  gaseous 
bodies  at  the  moment  of  their  evolution. 

Nasil'dm  (Lat.).  Ereiglit.  Anciently 
the  money  put  into  the  mouths  of  de- 
ceased persons,  to  pay  their  fare  across 
the  Styx. 

Nastur'tium.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants.  TetradynamL « — Siliquosa.  Named, 
qudd  nasum  torqueat , because  the  seed 
when  bruised  irritates  the  nose.  The 
species  are  hardy ; four  are  natives  of 
Britain,  of  which  tho  water-cress  and 
water-radish  are  examples. 

Na'sua.  The  generic  name  given  by 
Storr  to  the  Coati,  a plantigrade  nocturnal 
animal  of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  The 
red  coati  ( Viverra  nasua,  Lin.)  is  the  type 
of  the  genus.  It  has  the  dragging  gait  of 
the  racoon,  and  a singularly  long  and 
flexible  snout,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name ; nasus,  a nose. 

Nasu'ta,  Lat.  nasus.  In  zoology,  the 
prolongation  of  the  muzzle  into  the  form 
of  a nose. 

Na'tional  Debt.  Money  borrowed  by 
the  government  on  the  security  of  the 
taxes,  which  stand  pledged  to  the  lenders 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest.  See 
Funds. 

Nativ'ity.  The  day  of  a person's  birth  , 
from  tiatus,  born.  The  term  is  used  in 
speaking  of  the  saints;  as  the  nativity  of 
St.  John : but  The  Nativity  is-  under- 

stood to  mean  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
Christmas-day. 

Nat'rolite.  A variety  of  prismatic 
zoolite,  found  in  small  reniform,  rounded, 
or  irregular  masses,  composed  of  minute 
fibres ; so  named  from  the  large  propor- 
tion of  soda  or  natron  (24'5  per  cent.) 
which  it  contains.  Its  colour  is  commonly 
yellowish  brown,  owing  to  about  L75  oi 
oxide  of  iron  which  it  contains. 
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Na'tron.  Native  sesqui-carbonate  of 
6oda,  which  occurs  in  Egypt  and  other 
hot  countries,  in  the  bottoms  of  salt  lakes, 
which  are  sometimes  dried  up  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  In  the  province  of  Sultena, 
in  Northern  Africa,  it  exists,  under  the 
name  of  Trona,  crystallised  along  with 
sulphate  of  soda : in  Columbia  it  is  dug 
up  in  vast  quantities  under  the  name  of 
Urao.  It  is  said  to  take  its  name  from 
the  lake  Natron  in  Judea.  It  is  never 
found  pure. 

Nat'ural.  Appertaining  to  nature,  as 
1.  Natural  History,  a description  of  the 
natural  productions  of  the  earth,  water, 
and  air  ; such  as  beasts,  fish,  birds,  insects, 
worms,  reptiles,  plants,  minerals,  &c. 
These  are  arranged  sometimes  in  arti- 
ficial and  sometimes  in  natural  orders, 
from  their  external  habits  and  cha- 
racters. The  branches  of  natural  history 
are  zoology,  ichthyology,  ornithology, 
entomology,  botany,  mineralogy,  aud 

meteorology. 2.  Natural  Philosophy, 

the  science  which  considers  the  properties 
of  natural  bodies,  aud  their  mutual  action 
on  one  another,  appropriately  called  phy- 
sics (q.  v.).  It  comprehends  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  optics,  electri- 
city, magnetism,  galvanism,  and,  in  its 

widest  sense,  chemistry. 3.  In  music, 

natural  harmony  is  that  produced  by  the 
natural  and  essential  chord  of  the  mode. 
A natural  or  a natural  note  is  a note  which, 
according  to  the  usual  order  of  the  scale, 
is  opposed  to  flat  and  sharp  notes, 
which  are  called  artificial. 

Natoraliza'tion.  In  law,  the  invest- 
ing of  an  alien  with  the  rights  of  a native- 
born  subject. 

Nac'macht.  A representation  of  a sea- 
fight:  Lat.  naumachia,  from  vx.v;,  a ship, 
and  pux-yv, , fight.  The  naumachia  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  Circensiau  games 
among  the  Romans.  The  naumachiarii , 
or  those  who  fought  in  these  exhibitions, 
were  gladiators,  slaves,  and  criminals, 
who  were  doomed  to  die  unless  saved  by 
‘.he  interposition  of  the  people  or  of  the 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Nacs'cgpt,  from  veev;,  a ship,  and 
rxcria,  to  view.  The  art  of  ascertaining, 
it  a very  great  distance,  the  approach  of 
vessels ; or,  being  on  a vessel,  the  approach 
:o  land. 

Nau'sea,  Lat.  from  votvmct,  from  vav;, 
i sliip.  Originally  and  properly  sea-sick- 
less,  but  now  applied  generally  to  sick- 
tess  at  the  stomach  with  inclination  to 
romit. 

Nai-'ticai,  Indica'tor  ; is  a somewhat 
omplicatcd  machine  invented  by  James 
tuuter,  M.P.S.,  Glasgow  (1817),  for  fiud- 
ng  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  variation 
f the  compass  without  a meridian  ob- 
ervation.  The  same  machine  was  after- 


wards patented  (1823)  by  Joseph  Bord- 
wine,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Fortification  at 
the  East  India  Company’s  Military  Col- 
lege at  Addiseombe.  The  invention,  how- 
ever, is  believed  to  be  equally  due  to 
both,  as  there  is  no  proof  that  Mr.  Bord- 
wine  knew  anything  of  Mr.  Hunter’s 
machine. 

Nau'tilus.  A little  sailor,  from  nauta, 
a sailor.  A genus  of  univalve  multilocu- 
lar  marine  shells,  inhabited  by  a cephalo- 
poda. At  present  the  nautilus  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  tropical  seas, but  its  fossil 
remains  are  found  in  strata  of  every  age, 
from  the  mountain-limestone  upwards, 
and  in  every  latitude.  It  takes  its  name 
from  it  being  possessed  of  a hydraulic 
apparatus,  by  which  it  is  enabled  so  to 
modify  its  specific  gravity  as  to  float  or 
sink  itself  at  will : on  the  surface  it  navi- 
gates its  little  skiff  with  great  dexterity ; 
at  the  bottom  it  creeps  with  the  boat 
uppermost. 

Naval  Crown.  Navalis  corona.  Among 
the  Romans,  a crown  given  to  him  who 
first  boarded  an  enemy’s  ship.  It  was  a 
circle  of  gold  surmounted  by  nautical 
emblems. 

Nave,  Sax.  nafa,  the  middle.  1.  The 
middle  part  or  body  of  a church,  distinct 
from  the  aisles  or  wings. 2.  In  mecha- 

nics, the  centre  piece  of  a wheel,  in  which 
the  spokes  are  fixed,  and  through  which 
the  axle  passes. 

Navic'ular,  Lat.  navictilaris,  boat-like  ; 
from  navicula,  a little  boat.  Applied,  1. 
In  anatomy,  to  two  bones,  one  of  the 
wrist  and  the  other  of  the  ankle,  from 

their  supposed  resemblance  to  a boat. 

2.  In  botany,  to  parts  of  plants,  from  their 
shape. 

N.AvroA'TroN,  from  navis , a ship.  The 
art  and  science  by  which  ships  are  guided 
upon  the  ocean  from  one  port  or  harbour 
to  another.  The  sailing  of  boats  and 
other  craft  on  rivers,  canals,  &c.,  is 
termed  inland  navigation  : when  vessels 
are  conducted  along  coasts,  or  from  one 
port  to  another  on  the  same  coast,  it  is 
coasting. 

Naviga'tors.  1.  Sailors. 2.  Men  ac- 

customed to  work  upon  canals,  rail- 
ways, &c. 

Navi're.  An  order  of  knighthood  in- 
stituted in  France,  in  12G9,  by  St.  Louis. 

Naz'arenes.  A name  originally  given 
to  all  Christians,  but  afterwards  appro- 
priated to  a sect  who  blended  the  Mosaic 
law  with  the  Gospel ; from  Nazareth. 

Naz'arites.  Jews  who  professed  great 
purity  of  life,  i.c.,  abstained  from  wine, 
and  did  not  shave  or  cut  the  hair  of  the 
head. 

N.B.  for  Nota  Bene,  mark  well. 

Neap.  Decrescent,  from  Sax.  hmprm,  to 
fall.  Applied  only  to  those  tides  which 
happen  when  the  moon  is  in  She  middla 
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of  the  second  and  fourth  quarters.  The 
highest,  spring  tide  is  three  days  after  the 
full  or  change;  the  lowest  neap  tide  is 
four  days  before  the  full  or  change. 

Neaped.  The  situation  of  a ship  which 
is  left  aground  on  the  height  of  the  spring 
tide,  so  that  she  cannot  be  floated  off  till 
the  next  spring  tide. 

Neat,  Ital.  nette.  1.  In  commerce.  See 
Net. 2.  Sax.  neat.  Cattle  of  the  bo- 

vine genus,  as  bulls,  oxen,  and  cows : 
sometimes  used  tautologically,  in  neat 
cattle. 

Nebula,  Tat.  from  vttpos,  vs tpO.'/i,  fog. 

1.  A dark  spot,  a film  in  the  eye,  or  a 

slight  opacity  of  the  cornea. 2.  In  me- 
teorology, a cloudy  appearance. 3.  In 

astronomy,  a cluster  of  telescopic  stars,  or 
of  stars  not  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  but  which  exhibit  a dim.  ha/y 
light,  appearing  like  a cloud  when  viewed 
with  the  telescope.  In  a paper  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  of  London,  Sir 
John  Herschel  gives  the  places  of  2500 
nebulte  and  clusters  of  stars,  of  which  500 
were  discovered  from  the  time  of  Sir 

"William  Herschel. 4.  In  heraldry,  a 

line  drawn  with  undulations,  resembling 
the  form  of  clouds ; or  a shield  or  charge 
divided  by  several  such  lines  drawn 
across  it. 

Necessity,  Doctrine  of.  That  scheme 
which  represents  all  human  actions  and 
feelings  as  being  under  the  direction  of 
laws  entirely  similar  to  those  which 
govern  the  material  universe. 

Neck  of  a Capital.  In  architecture,  the 
space  between  the  annulet  of  the  capital 
above,  and  the  astragal  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft  below. 

Nec'ronite,  from  vix^o;,  dead.  Foetid 
felspar;  a mineral  which,  when  rubbed  or 
pounded,  emits  a foetid  odour  like  that  of 
putrid  flesh.  It  occurs  in  small  masses, 
in  limestone,  near  Baltimore. 

Necro'sis,  from  vtxgooj,  to  destroy.  1. 
Mortification  of  the  bones. 2.  The  ab- 

sorption which  takes  place  when  deer 
shed  their  horns. 

Nec'tar,  nxru.$-  1-  The  drink  of  the 

gods. 2.  In  pharmacy,  a drink  made  of 

wine  and  honey. 3.  In  botany,  juices 

secreted  by  glands  placed  on  the  organs  of 
fructification. 

Nec'tarine.  1.  Sweet  as  nectar. 

2.  The  name  of  the  produce  of  the  Amyg- 
dalusnucepersica,  a fruit  which  differs  from 
the  common  peach,  of  which  it  is  a species, 
in  having  a smooth  rind  and  firmer  flesh. 

NEC'TAnv,  Lat.  nectarium,  the  nectar  or 
honey  cup.  An  accidental  part  of  a flower, 
which  does  not  come  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  of  its  organs,  but  which  may 
be  defined  as  that  part  of  the  corolla  which 
secretes  the  sweet  juices  or  honey.  It  has 
numerous  forms. 


Nee'dle,  Sax.  nedl.  1.  A small  instru- 
ment of  steel  pointed  at  one  end,  with  an 
eye  at  the  other  to  receive  a thread,  used 
in  sewing.  Mr.  S.  Cocker,  of  Sheffield,  has 
invented  machinery  by  which  needles 

may  be  produced  at  a penny  per  1000. 

2.  The  magnetic  needle  is  a small  piece  of 
magnetised  steel,  sustained  on  a pivot,  in 
the  centre  of  a compass:  its  south  pole 
points  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  north  pole,  by  which  means  the 
mariner  is  guided  in  crossing  the  ocean. 

Ne  Exeat  Regno.  A writ  to  restrain 
a person  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  the  king’s  license. 

Neg'ative,  Lat.  nega tints,  from  nego,  to 
deny.  A term  which  applies  denial;  op- 
posed to  affirmative  or  positive.  Thus, 
“matter  is  not  spirit,”  is  a negative  pro- 
position. In  algebra,  the  negative  sign  is 
that  which  denotes  subtraction,  and  nega- 
tive quantities  are  such  as  have  the  nega- 
tive sign  prefixed:  opposed  to  positive 
quantities  and  positive  sign.  Thus  in  the 
expression  a — ab  + ax,  the  term  ab, 
which  has  the  negative  sign  — prefixed, 
is  a negative  quantity,  and  the  term  ax, 
which  has  the  positive  sign  + prefixed, 
is  positive,  a is  also  a positive  quantity, 
the  sign  4-  being  understood.  Negative 
electricity,  according  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  is  that  state  of  a body  wherein 
it  has  less  electricity  than  its  natural 
share.  At  present  it  is  termed  the  resin- 
ous electricity,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
vitreous.  A negative  pregnant  is  a nega- 
tion of  one  thing  implying  the  affirmation 
of  another. 

Ne'groes.  A variety  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, deriving  their  name  from  one  of 
their  most  striking  characteristics,  the 
black  colour  of  tlicir  skin.  Ital.  and  Sp. 
negro,  black,  from  Lat.  niger.  The  females 
are  negresses.  The  negro  country  seems 
to  be  the  central  portion  of  Africa,  but 
the  peculiar  negro  formation  is  observable 
in  eastern  and  western  portions  of  that 
continent,  and  is  most  strongly  developed 
in  Guinea. 

Ne  Injcs'te  Yex'es.  A writ  of  prohi- 
bition to  the  lord,  not  to  distrain  or  vex 
his  tenant  needlessly. 

Nelum'bium.  The  Sacred  Bean : a genus 
of  perennial  plants.  Volyandria-Folygy- 
nia.  Name  Latinized  from  the  Nclumbo, 
the  Ceylonese  name  of  the  N.  speciosutn  of 
India,  which  produces  the  sacred  bean. 
The  species  are  natives  of  hot  climates. 

Nem.k'an  Games.  Games  celebrated  in 
ancient  Greece,  deriving  their  name  from 
Nemma,  a village  between  the  cities 
Cleon®  and  Philus,  where  they  were  cele- 
brated every  third  year. 

Nem.  Con.  For  Nomine  contradiccnte  (no 
one  opposing).  A phrase  chiefly  used  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  anything 
is  carried  without  opposition.  New  ins 
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iuus-niienta  (no  one  dissenting),  is  simi- 
larly applied  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Ne'mesis.  A Greek  divinity,  the  god- 
dess of  Vengeance. 

Neoc'orus.  The  guardians  of  the  Gre- 
cian temples. 

Neol'ogt,  from  ys«s,  new,  and  key  os,  a 
word ; the  introduction  of  new  words  into 
a language.  The  progress  of  science  re- 
quires perpetual  exercise  of  neology,  but 
unnecessary  neologisms, especially  in  scien- 
tific language,  are  at  all  times  to  be  re- 
prehended. 

Neome'nia,  from  vios,  and  /lcyiv-  A 
monthly  festival,  in  ancient  mythology, 
in  honour  of  all  the  gods ; but  especially 
Apollo,  who  was  called  Neomdnos. 

Ne'pa.  The  water-scorpion : a genus  of 
hemipterous  insects.  Family  Hydrocorisis. 
This  genus  was  formed  by  Linnseus,  but 
it  is  now  variously  divided.  Named  nepa, 
a scorpion,  from  the  species,  which  in- 
habit stagnant  waters,  preying  on  the 
smaller  aquatic  insects. 

Nefen'thes,  r/ixtvGts-  1.  “A  drug  which 
banishes  sorrow,  allays  wrath,  and  causes 
oblivion  of  all  evils.”  The  preparation  of 
hemp,  known  in  the  East  under  the  name 
of  bangue,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
*r,Tivdi<;  which  Homer  tells  us  Helen  cast 
into  the  wine  (Odyss.  lib.  iv.  v.  220).  In 
that  passage,  howevir,  the  word  is  merely 
an  epithet  of  ipaqpcazov. 2.  The  pre- 
paration now  called  laudanum. 3.  The 

pitcher-plant : a genus.  Licecia — Monan- 
dria.  Ceylon  and  China. 

Neph'elixe.  A mineral,  usually  found 
in  volcanic  productions,  crystallised  in 
six-sided  prisms,  and  named  from  yetpe?^, 
a cloud,  in  allusion  to  its  yellowish-white 
colour.  It  is  the  Sommite  of  Jameson, 
being  found  only  in  cavities  of  lava  at 
Mont  Somma.  It  is  composed  of  silex, 
alumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Nephe'lium.  A genus  of  trees.  Mo- 
noecia — Pentandria.  One  species.  East 
Indies. 

Nefh'ralgy,  Eat.  nephralgia,  from 
nipeei,  the  kidneys,  and  cokyo;,  pain. 
Pain  of  the  kidneys,  not  attended  by 
fever. 

Ne'phrite, kidney-stone  [ve$%iTvis,  from 
a kidney).  A subspecies  of  jade, 
formerly  worn  by  persons  from  an  absurd 
notion  that  it  relieved  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  Its  colours  are  green,  gray, 
and  white ; its  constituents  are  silex, 
lime,  alumina,  soda,  potash,  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  water.  It  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  East,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
and  is  worked  into  handles  for  sabres, 
daggers,  knives,  &c. 

NRrHRi'Tis.  Inflammation  of  the  kid- 
keys  [Htiu  . 


Ne  plus  ultra,  no  further  beyond.  The 
utmost  extreme  of  anything. 

Nep'otism,  from  Lat.  nepotes,  nephews, 
relations.  A species  of  favour  so  called, 
in  the  grant  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to 
which  many  of  the  Italian  nobility  owe 
their  high  rank. 

Neptu'nian,  pertaining  to  the  ocean, 
the  domain  of  Neptune.  The  Neptunian 
theory  of  geology  was  that  originated  by 
Werner,  who  attempted  to  show  that  all 
the  formations  have  been  precipitated 
from  water,  or  from  a chaotic  fluid.  This 
theory,  which  received  at  first  almost 
unanimous  assent,  was  successfully  op- 
posed by  the  Vidcanic  theory  of  Dr.  Hutton, 
so  beautifully  expanded  and  illustrated 
by  Lyell  and  some  other  geologists  of  the 
present  day. 

Ner'eis.  The  Sea-nymph.  A genus  of 
articulata  : order  Dorsibranchiata.  The 
Nereides  are  described  by  Cuvier  as  having 
an  even  number  of  tentacula,  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  head ; and  a 
little  further  forwards,  two  others  that 
are  biartieulate,  behind  which  are  two 
simple  ones.  They  have  been  called  Sea- 
centipedes. 

Ner'ita.  The  Sea-snail.  The  name 
given  by  Linnoeus  to  a genus  of  mollusea, 
which  is  now  variously  subdivided: 
order  Pectinibranchiata  : family  Trochoida, 
Cuv.  Name  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
vnqlr/i 5,  described  by  Pliny.  The  Nerita 
is  a littoral  univalve  shell,  semi-globose, 
depressed  beneath,  and  having  no  um- 
bilicus. 

Ne'rium.  The  Rose-bay.  A genus  of 
shrubby  and  arborescent  plants.  Pentan- 
dria  — Monngynia.  Name  from  yr,eo;t 
humid,  because  the  species  grow  in  moist 
places.  The  Oleander  is  the  best  known 
European  species. 

Ner'oli.  The  name  given  by  perfumers 
to  the  essential  oil  of  orange  flowers,  pro- 
cured by  distillation  with  water,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other  volatile  oils. 

Nerve,  Lat.  nervus,  from  vivqov-  1.  “ In 
the  anatomy  of  the  ancients  (says  Dr.  K. 
Grant),  the  nerves  and  tendons  were 
confounded  under  this  name,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  opposite  meanings  of  the 
word  nervous,  •which  sometimes  signifies 
strong,  sinewy,  and  at  others  weak  and 
irritable.  In  the  language  of  modern 
anatomy,  the  nerves  are  those  long  white 
cords  which  arise  from  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  are  distributed  in  all 
parts  of  the  frame,  endowing  it  with  sen- 
sation and  voluntary  motion.  They  are 
distinguished  into  cerebral  and  spmal : the 
cerebral  nerves  arc  generally  reckoned  as 
nine  pairs ; the  spinal  are  thirty  pairs, 
and  are  divided  into  twelve  pairs  of  dorsal, 
five  pairs  of  lumbar,  and  five  of  sacral.” 
2.  In  botany,  applied  to  a congeries  of 
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vessels, running  like  a rib  or  cord  inmost 
leaves. 

Nek'vous.  Appertaining  to  a nerve : 
applied — 1.  In  medicine,  to  fevers  and 
affections  of  the  nerves,  and  to  medicines 

which  act  on  the  nervous  system. 2. 

In  anatomy  and  physiology , to  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  parts. 3.  In 

botany,  to  leaves  which  have  hard  fibres, 
or  nerve-lilce  cords.  The  nervous  system 
of  the  more  perfect  vertebral  animals 
consists  of  the  brain  and  its  nerves,  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  nerves,  and  the  gan- 
glia of  the  Sympathetic  and  filaments 
connecting  them  with  each  other.  The 
nervous  system  is  the  seat  of  sensation, 
volition,  and  motion ; but  by  what  means 
conveyed  is  yet  a mystery.  Much  has 
teen  written  about  a subtle  nervous  fluid, 
on  which  the  nervous  phenomena  of  the 
animal  are  said  to  depend  ; but  thehvpo- 
thesis  is  entirely  gratuitous  so  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes.  Nor  is  the 
hypothesis  of  the  celebrated  Hartley, 
which  ascribes  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  to  vibration,  in  the  nervous  sub- 
stance, less  free  from  objection.  The 
theory  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  wliich  infers 
that  the  nervous  and  galvanic  energies 
are  identical,  perhaps  approaches  near 
the  truth,  although  his  experiments  do 
not  legitimately  lead  to  such  a conclusion. 

Nervur'es.  1.  In  botany,  the  veins  of 
leaves.  2.  In  entomology , corneous  tubes 
for  expanding  the  wing  and  keeping  it 
tense. 

Ness.  A terminational  syllable,  in 
several  names  of  places,  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  French  nez,  or  the 
German  nase,  nose,  where  there  is  a 
headland  or  promontory, — as  Inverness, 
Durness,  Sheerness. 

Nests,  Esculent.  A species  of  nest, built 
by  swallows  peculiar  to  the  Indian  Isles, 
much  esteemed  in  China  as  an  edible. 

Nesto'rians.  Followers  of  Nestorius, 
a heretic  of  the  fifth  century,  who  taught 
that  Christ  was  divided  into  two  persons. 

Net,  Sax.  net,  from  the  same  root  as 
knit.  1.  An  instrument  formed  with 
twine  or  thread  interwoven  with  meshes  : 
for  catching  fish,  fowls,  and  wild  beasts. 

2.  Net,  or  nett,  from  Ital.  netto,  pure, 

free,  as  the  net  profits  of  a transaction  ; 
also  clear  of  all  tare  and  tret,  or  free  of 
any  deductions  of  weight. 

Ne'thinims.  The  servants  of  the  Jew- 
ish priests  and  the  Levites. 

Net'ting.  A sort  of  fence  formed  of 
net- work  of  ropes,  common  in  ships. 

Net'tle-rash.  An  eruption  on  the 
skin,  like  the  wheals  caused  by  the  sting 
of  a nettle.  See  Urticaria. 

Neu'ralgy,  Lat.  neuralgia,  from  vioeos, 
a nerve,  and  ahyo;,  pain.  Pain  in  a 
nerve,  of  which  tic  douloureux  and  scia- 
tica are  species. 


Neurol'ogy,  from  y«v«ov,  a nerve,  and 
hoyes,  discourse.  The  doctrine  of  the 
nerves  and  nervous  system. 

Neuro'ma,  nv^oc-  A tumour  formed 
upon  a nervous  trunk 

Neurop'tera,  from  nZoov,  a nerve,  and 
irTsfoy,  a wing.  An  order  of  insects  in 
which  the  wings  art  finely  reticulated, 
generally  naked  and  diaphanous.  The 
abdomen  is  destitute  of  a sting,  and  is 
rarely  furnished  with  an  ovipositor. 
Cuvier  divides  them  into  three  families  ; 
the  Subulicorncs,  the  Planipennes,  and  the 
Plicipennes.  The  Dragon-flies,  the  Ter- 
mites, and  the  Lily-flies,  are  examples. 

Negrot'omy,  from  nueov,  a nerve,  and 
Tifxya,  to  cut.  1.  Dissection  of  the  nerves. 
2.  The  division  of  a nerve. 

NEr'TEa,  Lat.  comp,  of  ne  and  ut'er,  not 
either;  belonging  to  neither  gender  : ap- 
plied in  grammar  to  nouns  which  are 
neither  masculine  nor  feminine.  1.  A 
neuter  verb  is  one  which  expresses  an 
action  or  state  limited  to  the  subject,  and 
which  is  not  followed  by  an  object,  as 
I walk;  but  the  term  intransitive  is 

more  appropriate. 2.  An  animal  which 

belongs  to  neither  sex.  The  working 
bees  are  neuters;  and  those  individuals 
among  the  Termites  called  soldiers  are 
neuters.  Their  business  is  to  keep  the 
labourers  at  work. 

Neu'tral,  from  neuter.  1.  In  chemistry, 
applied  to  salts  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  an  acid  with  an  alkali,  and  which 
possess  neither  alkaline  nor  acid  proper- 
ties.  2.  In  botany,  applied  to  such 

flowers  or  florets  as  have  neither  stamens 
nor  pistils,  and  of  course  produce  no  seed. 

3.  In  politics,  not  engaged  on  either 

side  in  a dispute  between  nations. 

Neutralization.  In  chemistry,  the  com- 
bination of  an  acid  and  an  alkaii,  in  such 
proportions  that  the  compound  evinces 
none  of  the  properties  of  the  ingredients, 
or  does  not  affect  the  colour  of  litmus 
or  turmeric. 

Neuva'ines,  Fr.  neuf,  nine-  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  prayers  offered 
for  nine  days  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
Heaven. 

New'el.  In  architecture,  the  upright 
cylinder  or  pillar  around  which  winding 
stairs  turn,  thence  called  newel  stairs. 

New  Style.  In  chronology,  the  days 
of  the  year,  according  to  the  Gregorian 
Calendar,  adopted  in  England  a.d.  1753. 

New'tonian  Philosophy.  The  doctrine 
of  the  universe  as  propounded  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

New  Zealand  Flax.  See  Phormivm. 

Niebeldngen,  Lay  of  the.  The  oldest 
existing  monument  of  German  epic 
poetry. 

Nicaragua  or  Peach  'Wood.  The  wood 
of  a tree  of  the  same  genus  ' Ceetalptnea) 
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as  the  Brazil  and  Japan  woods,  and  which 
grows  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  used  as  a dye- 
wood  for  the  same  purposes  as  Brazil 
wood,  hut  is  much  inferior.  The  best 
brings,  including  duty,  201.  per  ton  in 
London. 

Ni'cene  Creed.  A particular  creed, 
drawn  up  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  and  since  adopted  by  the 
Church  of  England. 

Nick'el.  A metal  of  a silver  white 
colour,  very  hard  and  difficultly  fusi- 
ble, but  malleable,  and  may  be  drawn 
into  wire  of  A of  an  inch,  and  rolled  into 

y 5 1) 

plates  -g—  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  all  meteoric  iron, and  is  found 
in  Bohemia,  associated  with  arsenic,  in 
the  mineral  termed  Kupfernickel  (base 
copper) ; in  the  Hartz  combined  with  So- 
balt,  iron,  and  copper,  in  arsenic-nickel ; 
as  a sulphuret  of  nickel  in  Haarkies ; as 
a sulphuret  and  arseniate  in  nickel-glance ; 
and  with  sulphur  and  antimony  in  nickle- 
spicss.  All  the  ores  of  nickel  are  coppery 
coloured,  generally  covered  more  or  less 
with  a greenish-grey  efflorescence,  and 
all  its  solutions  in  acid  are  nearly  grass- 
green.  It  forms  ductile  alloys  with  sil- 
ver and  iron,  and  combines  with  copper 
and  zinc  to  form  German  silver.  Sp.  gr. 
of  nickel,  8'93. 

Nicolai'tans.  A sect  in  the  ancient 
Christian  church,  so  named  from  Nico- 
las, a deacon  of  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  most  distinguishing  tenet  was 
that  all  married  women  should  be  in 
common,  to  prevent  jealousy.  Bev.  ii. 

Nicotia'na.  Tobacco.  An  extensive 
genus  of  herbaceous  plants.  Pentandria 
— Monogynia.  Named  after  Nicot,  who 
first  brought  it  to  Europe  (1560).  The  N. 
tabacnm,  an  annual  plant,  of  which  there 
are  seven  or  eight  varieties,  is  that  used 
lor  smoking.  It  is  a native  of  Virginia, 
in  North  America.  It  is  narcotic,  emetic, 
purgative,  diuretic,  and  sternutatory. 
These  properties  depend  on  the  nicotine 
which  it  contains. 

Nic'otine.  A peculiar  principle  ob- 
tained from  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  the 
tobacco  (Nicotiana  tabacum) , by  Vauque- 
lin.  It  is  colourless,  has  an  acrimoni- 
ous taste,  a pungent  smell ; mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  water  and  alcohol,  and 
is  highly  poisonous.  It  combines  with 
acids,  and  forms  salts  acrid  and  pungent 
like  itself. 

Nic'titatinq  Membrane  (the)  of  birds 
and  fishes,  is  a thin  membrane  which 
covers  the  e^es,  and  thereby  protects 
them  from  the  injurious  effects  of  too 
intense  light,  particles  of  dust,  &c.,  with- 
out entirely  obstructing  the  sight,  being 
so  pellucid  that  it  is  quite  pervious  to 
light. 


Niddin.  A species  of  minor  excommu- 
nication among  the  Hebrews,  which 
lasted  a month. 

Nid'ged  Ash'ear.  Ashlar  squared  by 
means  of  a cuvil  or  pointed  hammer. 

Nid'ulate,  Lat.  ?iidulans,  from  nidulor, 
to  place  in  a nest.  An  epithet  for  the 
seeds  of  some  fruits  which  nestle  as  it 
were,  or  are  embedded  on  their  surface, 
as  in  the  strawberry. 

Nie'leo  (It.)  A method  of  plate  en- 
graving. 

Nigei/la.  Eennel-flower.  A genus  of 
annual  plants.  Polyandria — Pentagynia. 
Name  Quasi  nigrella,  in  allusion  to  its 
black  seed.  The  love-in-a  mist,  and  the 
devil-in-a-bush  are  species. 

Night-fire.  Ignis  fatuus  or  will-o’- 
the-wisp. 

NightTngaee.  A bird ; the  Motacilld 
luscinia,  Lin.,  a well-known  songster  of 
the  night.  It  builds  on  trees,  and  does 
not  begin  to  sing  till  the  young  ones  are 
hatched. 

Night'shade.  In  botany,  the  deadly 
nightshade  is  a British  perennial  plant, 
the  Atropa  belladonna.  The  American 
nightshade  is  a species  of  Phytolacca.  The 
ivoody  nightshade  is  a species  of  Solamnn, 
the  bitter-sweet.  The  Palestine  night- 
shade belongs  to  the  same  genus.  The  bas- 
tard nightshade  belongs  to  the  genus  lii- 
vina ; the  enchanter's  nightshade  to  the 
genus  Circcea;  the  3Ialabar  nightshade  to 
the  genus  Basella;  and  the  three-leaved 
nightshade  to  the  genus  Trillium. 

Ni'hil  Al'bttm.  Svhite  nothing.  Flowers 
or  oxide  of  zinc. 

Nilom'eter,  1 A contrivance,  among  the 

Nil'oscope.  /ancient  Egyptians,  to 
measure  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
river  Nile  in  its  overflowings. 

Nim'bus.  1.  A circle  representing  lu- 
minous rays,  on  certain  ancient  medals, 
round  the  heads  of  emperors  and  demi- 
gods, answering  to  the  areola;  or  circles 
of  light  painted  round  the  heads  of  saints. 

2.  The  rain-cloud,  a shape  assumed 

by  a cloud  previous  to  its  ultimate  reso- 
lution and  fall  in  rain. 

Ninth.  In  music,  one  of  the  dissonant 
intervals. 

Nrr'rEiis.  1.  Small  pincers. 2.  The 

fore-teeth  of  a horse. 3.  In  a ship,  cor 

tain  pieces  of  cordage  used  to  fasten  the 
cable  to  the  messenger  or  royal,  when 
the  former  is  drawn  into  the  ship  by  the 
application  of  some  mechanical  contriv- 
ance to  the  latter.  Nipper  men  are  those 
employed  to  bind  the  nippers  about  the 
cable  and  royal. 

Ni'si  FrTus.  A judicial  writ  which 
lies  in  a case  where  the  inquest  is  pa- 
nelled, anct  returned  before  the  justices 
of  the  bench,  tine  party  making  petition 
to  have  this  writ  for  the  ease  of  the  coun- 
try, that  the  case  may  be  tried  before  the 
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justices  of  the  same  county.  The  purport 
of  the  writ  is  this : the  sheriff  is  com- 
manded to  bring  to  Westminster  the  men 
impanelled  at  a certain  day,  before  the 
justices  nisi  prius  justiciarii  ad  assisas  ca- 
piendas  venerint,  that  is,  unless  the  jus- 
tices shall  first  come  into  the  county  to 
take  assizes,  which  they  always  do  in  the 
vacation  preceding  each  Easter  and  Mi- 
chaelmas term.  Hence  courts  directed  to 
try  matters  of  fact  in  the  several  counties, 
are  called  Nisi  Prius  or  Nisi  Prius  Courts. 

Nitid'ola.  A genus  of  coleopterous 
insects  of  the  pentamerous  division,  of 
which  Colobicus,  Thymalus,  Ips,  Cercus, 
and  Byturus,  are  subgenera. 

Ni'tre,  vit^ov,  saltpetre.  Nitrateof  pot- 
ash, found  ready  formed  in  the  East  In- 
dies, in  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  some  other  places,  in  considerable 
quantities.  It  is  an  important  ingredient 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and 
from  it  we  obtain  nitric  acid. 

Nit'ric  Acid.  An  acid  composed  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash (nitre)  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Nitric 
acid  cannot  be  isolated.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  arts  it  is  commonly  used  in  a dilute 
state,  and  generally  contaminated  with 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  under  the 
name  of  aquafortis,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds:  double  aquafortis,  which  is 
about  half  the  strength  of  nitric  acid,  and 
single  aquafortis,  which  is  again  about 
half  the  strength  of  the  double.  A mix- 
ture of  nitric  acid  (2  pts  ) with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  (1  pt.)  forms  aqua  regia,  the  only 
solvent  of  gold  and  platinum.  Pure  nitric 
acid  is  perfectly  colourless. 

Nit'ric  Oxide.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

Nit'rite.  A salt  formed  by  combination 
of  nitrous  acid  with  a salifiable  base. 

Nit'rogen,  from  VlTpov,  nitre,  and 
yewCLW,  to  generate.  A gaseous  principle, 
called  also  azote,  constituting  four-fifths  of 
our  atmosphere.  It  is  neither  combustible 
nor  a supporter  of  combustion ; possesses 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  does  not  com- 
bine directly  with  any  known  substance, 
though  indirectly  it  unites  with  oxygen  (in 
five  proportions),  hydrogen,  and  earbon,  and 
forms  some  of  the  most  energetic  compounds 
we  possess.  Mixed  with  oxygen  it  consti- 
tutes atmospheric  air  ; united  with  oxygen 
it  forms  aquafortis ; united  with  hydrogen 
it  forms  ammonia,  and  with  hydrogen  and 
carbon  it  forms  prussic  acid.  It  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  animal 
bodies.  Si),  gr.  0'9722. 

Nitroglycerine,  Trinitrine,  or  Tri- 
tf  itro  -glycerine.  A violent  and  dangerous 
explosive  body  produced  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  on  glycerine. 
Three  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  are  thereby 
replaced  by  N 


Ni'tro-lec'cic  Acid.  When  leucine  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  a certain  point,  it  passes 
into  a crystalline  mass,  which,  being 
pressed  between  blotting  paper  and  re- 
dissolved in  water,  yields  by  concentration 
fine,  divergent,  and  nearly  colourless  nee- 
dles of  nitro-leucic  acid.  It  unites  with 
bases,  and  forms  salts  which  fuse  on  red- 
hot  coals. 

Ni'tko-muriatTc  Acid,  1 Aqua 

Ni'tro-hydrochlor'ic  Acid.  ) regia. 
When  nitric  acid  (2  pts.)  and  muriatic 
acid  (1  pt.)  are  mixed  together,  they  be- 
come yellow,  and  acquire  the  power  of 
readily  dissolving  gold  and  platinum, 
which  neither  of  them  possesses  separate- 
ly. The  acids  by  mixture  are  partially 
decomposed,  and  water,  chlorine,  and 
nitrous  acid  gas,  are  produced,  so  that 
aqua  regia  is  really  a mixture  of  chlorine, 
nitrous  acid,  and  water. 

Ni'tro-naph'thalase.  A compound  ob- 
tained from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
naphthaline. 

Ni'tro-sulphu'ric  Acid.  An  acid  re- 
sulting from  the  mixture  of  one  of  nitre 
and  eight  or  ten  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Ni'trcus  Acid.  An  acid  which  is  most 
easily  obtained  by  exposing  nitrate  of 
lead  to  heat  in  a glass  retort,  when  the 
acid  in  question  comes  over  in  the  form 
of  an  orange-coloured  liquid.  Boils  at 
82°. 

Ni'trous  Gas.  Nitric  oxide;  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen.  A colourless,  elastic,  gaseous 
body,  which  has  no  sensible  taste,  and  is 
neither  alkaline  nor  acid.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly hurtful  to  animals,  producing  in- 
stant suffocation  whenever  they  attempt 
to  breathe  it.  It  combines  with  oxygen, 
and  forms  nitrous  acid  gas. 

Ni'trous  Oxide.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen, 
called  also  laughing-gas,  from  the  peculiar 
pleasurable  excitement,  otten  accom- 
panied with  laughter,  which  it  produces 
upon  those  who  inhale  it.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Priestley  in  1772,  but  was 
first  accurately  described  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
in  1799.  It  is  readily  obtained  by  heating 
nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a glass  retort  by 
means  of  a spirit  lamp.  It  has  been  called 
gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen. 

Ni'zam.  The  title  of  great  officers  of 
state  in  the  Asiatic  governments. 

Ni'zamut  Adawlet.  A court  of  criminal 
justice  in  India. 

N.  L.,  for  non  liquet,  it  does  not  appear. 
A form  of  verdict  in  ancient  law,  equi- 
valent to  the  ignoramus  of  a modern  grand 
jury. 

Noa'chian  Deluge.  The  deluge  related 
by  Moses,  and  from  which  only  Noah  and 
his  family  were  saved. 

Nobil'ity.  Rank  conferred  by  express 
authority  of  the  governing  power.  The 
hereditary  nobility  of  all  European  states 
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is  the  offspring  of  military  despotism : 
that  of  England  originated  in  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

No'ble.  1.  In  numismatics, a.  gold  coin, 
value  6s.  8 d.  It  was  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  with  the  emblem  of  a 
ship,  commemorative  of  a famous  victory 
gained  by  him  over  the  French  at  Slavs 

in  1340. 2.  In  ichthyology,  a name  of 

the  Aspidiphorus  Europceus,  Yarr.  and 
Cuv.,  called  the  armed  bullhead,  sea- 
poacher,  pogge,  lyre,  pluck,  &c.,  &e. 

Nocthor'us.  The  generic  name  given 
by  Fred.  Cuvier  to  the  Douroucouli,  a 
quadrumanous  mammifer,  which  differs 
from  the  Sagouins  in  its  greater  nocturnal 
eyes,  and  the  ears,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  hidden  tinder  the  hair.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  South  America. 

Noctilu'ca,  Lat.  nox,  night,  and  luceo, 
to  shine.  A name  anciently  given  to 
phosphorus. 

Noctur'na.  A family  of  Lepidopterous 
insects  formed  by  Cuvier,  of  the  genus 
Phaleena,  Lin.,  the  species  of  whichseldom 
fly  except  at  night  or  after  sunset:  hence 
the  name  from  noctumus. 

Noctur'na.  A family  of  Accipitrine 
birds,  comprehending  the  owls  (Strix, 
Lin.),  which  are  to  be  found  abroad  only 
after  sun-set. 

Noctur'nai,,  Lat.  noctumus,  pertaining 
tonight;  from  nox,  night.  1.  Inastronomy, 
a nocturnal  arc  is  that  part  of  the  orbit  of 
a heavenly  body  described  during  the 
night.  The  nocturnal  semi-arc  of  the  sun 
is  that  portion  of  a circle  which  he  passes 
over,  between  the  point  of  the  horizon 
wherein  he  sets,  and  the  lower  part  of 

one  meridian. 2.  A nocturnal  or  noctur- 

labe  is  an  instrument,  chiefly  used  at  sea, 
to  take  the  altitude  or  depression  of  some 
stars  about  the  pole,  in  order  to  find  the 
latitude  and  hour  of  the  night.  It  con- 
sists of  two  circles  fitted  to  each  other, 
yet  moveable  together,  with  a moveable 
index  ; all  three  fixed  together  by  a rivet, 
which  is  pierced  through  the  centre  with 
a small  hole,  through  which  the  star  is  to 
be  viewed. 

Nod'dt.  1.  A bird  (the  Sterna  stolida, 
Lin.)  celebrated  for  the  blundering  man- 
ner in  which  it  throws  itself  on  vessels  at 

sea. 2.  A description  of  carriage, 

drawn  usually  by  one  horse. 

Node,  from  nodus,  a knot.  In  botany,  a 
joint  which  has  only  a small  elevation, 
as  observed  in  the  stems  of  some  grasses. 
In  surgery,  a hard  circumscribed  tumour, 
proceeding  from  a bone,  and  caused  by  a 
swelling  of  the  periosteum.  In  astronomy, 
a point  in  the  orbit  of  a planet  which  in- 
tersects the  ecliptic.  There  are  two  such 
points  in  the  orbit  of  every  planet : that 
where  the  planet  ascends  northward, 
above  the  plane  of  thp  ecliptic,  is  called 
the  ascending  node,  or  dragon’s  head; 


and  that  where  a planet  descends  to 
the  south  is  called  the  descending  node, 
or  dragon's  tail.  The  first  is  marked 

Q,,  and  the  latter  l^j.  In  dialling,  a 
small  hole  in  the  gnomon,  which  indi- 
cates the  hour  by  its  light,  as  the  gnomon 
does  by  its  shadow. 

Nod'ular.  In  the  form  of  a nodule  or 
small  lump.  Nodular  iron  ore  is  a variety 
of  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron,  which  occurs 
in  small  masses,  often  spherical,  oval,  or 
nearly  reniform,  but  sometimes  in  little 
parallelopipeds,  with  the  angles  rounded 
off.  These  nodules  have  been  called 
cetites  and  eagle-stones. 

Nodtjle.  Lat.  nodidus.  A small  knot 
or  lump,  from  nodus,  a knot.  A rounded 
but  irregular-shaped  mineral  mass  of 
small  size. 

Noe'tians.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
sect  named  from  Noetus,  an  Ephesian, 
who  held  that  there  was  only  one  person 
in  the  Deity. 

Nog'ging.  In  architecture,  brick-work 
carried  up  between  upright  pieces  or 
quarters.  Nogging-pie.ces,  the  horizontal 
timbers  fitted  between  the  quarters,  to 
steady  them. 

No'li  Me  Tan'gere.  Touch-me-not.  1. 
A species  of  malignant  herpes,  or  lupus, 
which  affects  the  skin  and  cartilages  of 
the  nose,  and  spmetimes  destroys  the 

whole  nose. 2.  An  annual  species  of 

the  indigenous  balsam-plant.  See  Impa- 
tiens. 

Nol'le  Pro'seuui,  in  laic,  is  where  a 
plaintiff  does  not  declare  in  a reasonable 
time,  which  is  regarded  as  a confession 
that  he  has  no  real  cause  of  action. 

No'ma  (Lat.)  from  vipun,  to  eat.  An 
ulcer  that  attacks  the  skin,  and  often  the 
cheek  or  ulva,  of  young  girls.  It  appears, 
at  first,  in  somewhat  livid  spots,  and  in  a 
few  days  becomes  gangrenous. 

Nom'ades.  Tribes  who  lead  a wander 
ing  and  pastoral  life.  The  term  is  from 
the  Greek  vopccts,  vopcoc.'bos,  living  on  pas- 
turage. Nomadic  tribes  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  ; and 
the  Numidians,  in  Africa,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  so  called  from  this  practice. 

No-man’s-land.  Aspacein  themiddleof 
a ship,  when  she  is  stowed  upon  the  booms. 

Nom  de  Gue'rre  (French).  A fictitious 
name,  or  a name  assumed  for  the  time. 

Nom'bril.  The  centre  of  an  escutcheon. 

Nomenclature.  A systematic  classifi- 
cation of  the  terms  of  a science,  as  the 
nomenclature  of  botany,  from  nomen,  a 
name,  and  calo,  to  call. 

Nom'inalists.  A sect  of  school-philo- 
sophers of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
disciples  of  Ocham,  or  Occam,  who  main- 
tained that  names,  and  not  tilings,  are  the 
object  of  dialectics.  They  founded  the 
university  of  Leipzig. 
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Nom'inative,  from  nomino,  to  name.  1. 
Pertaining  to  the  name  which  precedes 

the  verb,  or  the  first  case  of  nouns. 2. 

The  first  case  of  nouns  and  adjectives: 
the  case  which  primarily  designated  the 
name  of  anything. 

Nomo'canon,  vo]u.oz;  law,  xccvciiv,  canon. 
In  ecclesiastical  law,  a work  in  which 
canons  of  the  church  and  imperial  laws 
are  collected  and  compared. 

Nonas  et  Decimje.  The  contributions 
of  tenants  of  the  Church  were  anciently  so 
called ; the  nonce  or  ninth  being  the  rent, 
and  the  decimae  or  tenth  the  tithe  due  to 
the  Church. 

Nonages'imal,  Tat.  nonagesimus,  nine- 
tieth. Noting  the  90th  degree  of  the 
ecliptic  ; called  the  mid-heaven. 

Non'agon,  from  nonus,  nine, and  yaiyia, 
an  angle.  A figure  of  nine  sides  and  nine 
angles. 

Non  Assumpsit.  In  lata,  a general  plea 
ilia  personal  action,  by  which  a man  de- 
nies that  he  has  made  any  promise. 

Non  Claim,  in  laio,  is  where  a person 
fails  to  demand  his  claim  within  a reason- 
able time,  by  which  he  is  precluded  from 
enforcing  it. 

Non  Com'pos  Mentis.  Not  of  sound 
mind  or  judgment. 

Non-condensing  Engine.  A high-pres- 
sure steam-engine  is  sometimes  so  called, 
because  it  is  not  provided  with  the  appa- 
ratus for  condensing  the  steam,  so  as  to 
form  a vacuum  in  the  steam  cylinder. 

Non-conductor.  A substance  which  is 
not  a conductor.  Wool,  fur,  and  water 
are  non-conductors  of  heat;  glass,  sealing- 
wax,  and  sulphur  are  non-conductors  of 
electricity.  There  is,  however,  perhaps, 
no  body  in  nature  which  is  absolutely  a 
non-conductor  of  hout  or  electricity  ; but 
the  term  is  nevertheless  applied  to  such 
substances  as  transmit  the  energies  very 
slowly. 

Nonconfor'mist.  One  who  refuses  to 
conform  to  the  rites  and  worship  of  the 
established  church.  The  name  has  been 
particularly  applied  to  those  clergymen 
who  were  ejected  from  their  livings  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662. 

Nones,  Tat.  nonce.  In  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, the  fifth  day  of  January,  February, 
April,  June,  August,  September,  Novem- 
ber, and  December ; and  the  seventh  day 
of  March,  May.  July,  and  October.  See 
Calendar  and  Ides. 

Non  Est  Factcm.  In  law,  a plea  where 
an  action  is  brought  upon  a bond,  and  the 
defendant  denies  it  to  be  his  deed. 

Non  Est  Inven’tdi.  He  is  not  found. 
The  sheriff’s  return  to  a writ  whpn  the 
defendant  has  not  been  found. 

Nonil'i.ion,  from  nouus,  nine,  and  mil- 
lion. The  number  of  nine  million  millions 

No'nics.  See  Vernier. 


Non  Tiqcet.  It  does  not  appear.  A 
verdict  given  by  a jury  when  a matter  is 
to  be  deferred  till  another  day  of  trial,  not 
being  sufficiently  clear.  The  Romans  used, 
the  same  phrase,  marked  N.  T.  (q.v.). 

Non-naturals.  Jits  non  naturales. 
Old  physicians  comprehended  under  this 
name  air,  eating  and  drinking,  sleeping 
and  watching,  motion  and  rest,  the  reten- 
tions and  secretions,  and  the  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  not  entering  into  the  compo- 
sition of  bodies,  yet  as  necessary  to  their 
existence. 

Non-jurors.  In  history,  adherents  of 
James  II.,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Hanoverian  family  at  the 
revolution : from  non,  and  juro,  to  swear. 

Non  Obstan'te,  Notwithstanding.  A 
clause  in  statutes  and  letters-patent,  im- 
porting that  a thing  may  be  done,  not- 
withstanding an  act  of  Parliament  to  the 
contrary. 

Non  Seq'citcr.  It  does  not  follow. 

Nonsense.  In  law,  “ something  gram- 
matically correct,  but  unintelligible  in  the 
sense  1” 

Non'sdit.  Non  prosequitur.  The  renun- 
ciation of  a suit  by  the  plaintiff,  com- 
monly on  the  discovery  of  some  error  or 
defect  when  the  matter  is  ready  for  the 
verdict  of  the  jury. 

Noon.  Mid-day : called  apparent,  as 
shown  by  the  sun-dial,  and  mean,  as 
shown  by  a clock. 

No'pal.  The  Mexican  name  of  the 
Cactus  opuntia,  a plant  upon  which  the 
cochineal  insect  feeds.  It  is  termed  in 
English  the  prickly  pear. 

No'ria.  A hydraulic  machine  used  in 
Spain  for  raising  water.  It  nearly  re- 
sembles the  Persian  wheel,  but  is  infe- 
rior in  practice. 

Nor'folk.  Crag.  An  English  tertiary 
formation  belonging  to  the  older  pliocene, 
and  consisting  of  irregular  beds  of  ferru- 
ginous sandy  clay  mixed  with  marine 
shells. 

Nor'ma.  Euclid's  Square.  A small  con- 
stellation south  of  the  Scorpion.  It  con- 
tains 12  stars,  all  below  the  fourth  mag- 
nitude. 

Nor'mal,  Tat.  nor  malts,  according  to  a 
square  or  rule  {norma).  1.  Perpendicular, 
as  a normal  line  which  forms  with  another 

line  a right  angle. 2.  Relating  to  the 

rudiments,  or  elements,  as  a norma! 
school,  in  which  boys  are  instructed  in  th« 
elementary  branches  of  education. 

Nor'man.  1.  In  nautical  language,  a 
short  wooden  bar,  thrust  into  a hole  of 
the  windlass  to  fasten  the  cable  to.  It 
is  only  used  when  there  is  little  strain  on 
the  cable. 2.  In  geography,  &c.,  per- 

taining to  Normandy. 

Nor“rot,  for  north-roy.  North-king. 
The  title  of  the  third  of  the  three  kings 
at  arms,  or  provincial  heralds. 
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Nor'thern  Lights  are  more  commonly 
termed  Aurora  Borealis. 

Nor’thirs  Signs  are  Aries,  Taurus, 
Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo,  which 
are  on  the  north  side  of  the  equinoctial. 

Nor'thing.  In  navigation,  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude  which  a ship  makes  in 
sailing  towards  the  north. 

North  Pole,  istliatpoint  of  theheaven 
which  is  90°  every  way  distant  from  the 
equinoctial.  Its  place  is  pointed  out 
within  2£°  by  the  North  Pole  Star,  in  the 
tail  of  TJrsa  Minor. 

Nor'way  SrRucE.  A species  of  the  Pir- 
tree,  the  Pinus  abies,  which  grows  abund- 
antly in  Norway  and  other  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe. 

Nosings  of  Stairs.  The  parts  of  the 
tread  boards  of  the  steps  which  project 
over  the  risers. 

Nosog'ra:fhy,  from  rocrc;,  a disease, 
and  y^odfvi,  description.  Description  of 
diseases. 

Nosol'ogy,  from  voeos,  a disease,  and 
Xoyes,  a discourse.  A classification  of 
diseases,  with  names  and  definitions,  ac- 
cording to  the  distinctive  character  of 
each  class,  order,  genus,  and  species. 
Cullen’s  system  of  nosology  is  that  gene- 
rally adopted  in  this  country. 

Nos'talgy,  Lat.  nostalgia,  from  votrro<;, 
a return,  and  aXyos,  pain.  A vehement 
desire  to  return  to  one’s  native  country, 
attended  with  melancholy,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  want  of  sleep.  Mountaineers 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  affection. 

Nos'toc.  A vegetable  jelly  of  a greenish 
colour,  regarded  by  Linn,  as  a crypto- 
gamic  plant,  and  hence  placed  by  him  in 
the  genus  l'remella.  It  is  frequent,  espe- 
cially in  sandy  soils,  and  immediately 
after  rain  in  summer,  and  is  vernacularly 
termed  witches’  butter,  fallen  stars,  &c. 
It  is  edible. 

Nos'trum.  A Latin  word  which  means 
our  own,  and  is  applied  to  all  quack 
medicines,  the  composition  of  which  is 
kept  secret. 

No'tables.  In  French  history,  the 
deputies  of  the  states  under  the  old 
regime,  appointed  and  convoked  by  the 
king  on  certain  occasions. 

Not'acantha.  A family  of  dipterous 
insects,  so  named  from  v&jto?,  the  back, 
and  etxavOos,  a spine,  because  the  scutel- 
lum  is  generally  armed  with  teeth  or 
spines.  The  Notacantha  are  divided  by 
Latreille  into  three  divisions,  the  My- 
dasii,  the  Decatotna , and  the  Stratiomydes. 

Not a'rial  Acts,  are  those  acts  in  the 
civil  law  which  require  to  be  done  under 
the  seal  of  a notary,  and  are  admitted  as 
evidence  in  foreign  courts. 

Not'ary,  Lat.  notarius,  from  notus, 
known.  A legal  officer,  whose  business 


it  is  to  artest  deeds  and  writings,  protest 
bills,  enter  and  extend  a ship’s  protests, 
&c.  He  is  usually  styled  a notary  public. 

Nota'tion,  from  noto,  to  mark.  The 
method  of  expressing,  by  means  of  ap- 
propriate characters,  any  proposed  quan- 
tity : thus — 1.  In  arithmetic , we  call  the 
method  of  expressing  numbers  by  means 
of  the  nine  digits  and  cipher,  notation  ; 
and  we  use  the  same  term  for  the  method 
adopted  in  the  higher  analysis  to  express 
an  operation  by  means  of  appropriate 

symbols. 2.  In  music,  the  method  of 

expressing  or  representing  by  characters 
(notes) , all  the  different  sounds  and  modi- 
fications of  the  same. 

Notch-board.  Aboard  which  is  grooved 
or  notched  for  the  reception  and  support 
of  the  ends  of  steps  in  a stair-case,  &c. 

Notch'ings.  Hollows  cut  in  the  faces 
of  a piece  of  timber,  &c.,  usually  of  a 
rectangular  form,  for  the  reception  and 
support  of  the  tread- boards  of  a stair,  &c. 

Note,  Lat.  nota,  from  notus,  known. 
A mark,  as,  1.  In  music,  a character  which 
marks  the  pitch  and  time  of  a sound,  as 
a semibreve. 2.  A minute,  memoran- 

dum, or  short  writing,  intended  to  assist 

the  memory. 3.  A short  remark,  or 

passage  of  explanation,  in  the  margin  of 

a book,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a page. 4. 

A written  or  printed  paper,  acknowledg- 
ing a debt  and  promising  payment,  as  a 

promissory  note,  a bank  note. 5.  An 

official  paper  sent  by  one  diplomatist  to 
another. 6.  A billet. 

Notonec'ta.  The  Boat-fly.  A genus  of 
Hemipterous  insects  established  by  Linn. , 
but  now  divided  into  Corixa  and  Noto- 
necta  proper.  They  compose  the  tribe 
Nolonectides  of  the  family  Sydrocoriste , 
Cuv.,  and  take  their  name  from  their 
habit  of  sivimining  on  the  back. 

Nottur'no.  In  music, a.  composition  in 
which  love  and  tenderness  form  the 
theme. 

No'tus.  A Latin  name  of  the  south 
wind. 

Noun.  A term  altered  from  nomen,  a 
name : that  sound,  or  combination  of 
sounds,  by  -which  a thing  is  called,  whe- 
ther material,  as  house,  or  immaterial,  as 
guile. 

Novac'ulite.  The  hone-stone  or  Tur- 
key-oil-stone. A variety  of  argillaceous 
slate  named  from  novaetda,  a razor. 

Nova'tians.  In  ecclesiastical  history, the 
followers  of  Novatius,  a heretic. 

Nov'el,  Lat.  novellus,  dim.  of  novus, 
new.  1.  In  civil  law,  the  novel  constitutions, 
or  simply  the  novels,  are  those  decrees  or 
constitutions  which  are  supplementary 
to  the  code  and  posterior  in  time  to  the 
other  books.  These  contain  new  decrees 
of  successive  emperors.  2.  In  common  law, 
the  assize  of  novel  disseizin  is  an  action 
in  which  the  demandant  recites  a com- 
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plaint  of  the  disseizin  in  terms  of  direct 
averment,  whereupon  the  sheriff  is  com- 
manded to  reseize  the  land  and  chattels 
thereon,  and  keep  the  same  in  custody 
till  the  arrival  of  the  justices  of  assize. 
In  literature,  a novel  is  a fictitious  tale,  or 
narrative  in  prose,  generally  intended  to 
exhibit  the  operations  of  the  passions, 
and  particularly  oflove.  Historical  novels 
are  usually  termed  romances.  See  Ro- 
mance. 

Novem'beii,  from  novem,  nine.  The 
ninth  month  of  the  ancient  Roman  year, 
which  began  with  March;  but  now  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  year.  It  has,30  days. 

Novenna'lia,  Rat.  nine,  and  year.  Fes- 
tivals in  honour  of  the  dead,  held  every 
nine  years. 

No'vensilks.  Anciently,  the  generic 
name  of  deified  heroes  and  demigods. 

Nov'ice,  Fr.  from  Rat.  novitius,  from 
Homes,  new.  1.  A person  not  yet  skilled 
in  an  art  or  profession  into  which  he  has 

entered. 2.  In  monasteries,  one  who 

has  not  completed  the  novitiate. 

Novi  Hom'ines.  Among  the  Romans, 
such  persons  as  by  their  personal  merit 
alone  had  raised  themselves  to  curule 
dignities. 

Novi'tiate.  In  monasteries,  a year  or 
other  prescribed  time  of  probation  for  the 
trial  of  a novice  [novitius) , to  determine 
whether  he  has  the  requisite  qualities  for 
living  up  to  the  rules  to  which  his  vows 
bind  him. 

Nov'ades,  Fr.  noyer.  A peculiar  pun- 
ishment practised  in  the  first  French  Re- 
volution, which  consisted  in  launching 
the  victims  in  a boat,  out  of  the  bottom 
of  which  a plug  could  be  withdrawn. 

Noy'au  (Fr.).  A delightful  liqueur  fla- 
voured with  bitter  almonds,  or  the  ker- 
nels of  peach  stones,  and  containing 
prussic  acid. 

Nobecule,  Rat.  nubecula,  a little  cloud. 
A disease  of  the  eye,  in  which  objects 
appear  as  through  a mist. 

Nu'ci.E08,Rat.  a kernel,  a mice,  from  the 
nut.  1.  Anything  about  which  matter  is 
gathered  or  conglobated. 2.  In  astro- 

nomy, the  solid  part  of  a comet,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  nebulosity. 

Nude  Compact,  i Nudum  pactum.  A 

Nude  Contract,  j promise  made  with- 
out any  consideration,  and  therefore  not 
valid. 

Nu'dibranchiata.  An  order  of  Mol- 
lusca,  the  second  of  the  class  Gasteropoda, 
60  named  from  nudus,  naked,  and  bran- 
chice,  their  branchiae  being  exposed  on 
some  part  of  the  back.  The  genera  are 
all  marine,  the  individuals  often  swim- 
ming in  a reversed  position  w ith  the  foot 
on  the  surface,  concave  like  a bateau, 
and  employing  the  margin  of  their  mantle 
and  their  tentacula  as  oars. 

Nudipeda  lia  Rat.  nudus,  and  pcs,  foot. 


An  ancient  religious  rite,  on  account  o! 
some  public  calamity,  in  which  the  vo- 
taries appeared  barefooted. 

Nui/i.ah.  A hydrographic  term  in  In- 
dia, for  a natural  canal  or  small  branch  of 
a river. 

Nui/LtFOREs,  Rat.  nullus,  none,  and  po- 
rus,  a pore.  Plants  which  have  no  visible 
pores  on  their  surface. 

Not  Tiet  Record.  The  replication 
which  the  plaintiff  makes  to  the  defend- 
ant, when  the  latter  pleads  a matter  of 
record  in  bar  of  the  action,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  deny  the  existence  of  such  record. 

Num'ber.  1.  In  its  extended  significa- 
tion, it  refers  to  every  abstract  quantity 
that  can  be  made  the  subject  of  arithme- 
tical computation;  but  in  a more  limited 
sense,  it  means  only  several  things  of  the 
same  kind,  and  may  be  defined  a multi- 
tude of  units.  Numbers  of  this  latter  sort 
are  termed  integral,  and  are  distinguished 
into  various  classes,  as  absolute,  abstract, 
abundant,  amicable,  cardinal,  circular, 
composite,  concrete,  figurate,  homoge- 
neal,  irrational,  ordinal,  perfect,  poly- 
gonal, prime,  rational,  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  distinguished  from  fractional  numbers. 
See  Fraction.  The  number  of  direction  is 
one  of  the  35  numbers  between  the  Easter 
limits,  or  between  the  earliest  and  latest 
days  on  which  Easter  can  fall,  viz.,  22nd 
March  and  25th  April ; and  is  so  called 
because  it  serves  as  a direction  for  finding 
Easter  for  any  year,  being  the  number 
which  expresses  how  many  days  after  the 
21st  March  Easter-day  fails.  For  golden 
number,  see  Golden  Number  and  Cycle. 
2.  In  grammar,  a modification  (mark- 
ing singular  and  plural),  of  nouns,  verbs, 
&c.,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  variety 
of  their  objects,  considered  with  regard  to 
number. 

Numbers.  Poetical  numbers  are  those 
measures  of  order  and  quantity  of  sylla- 
bles which  constitute  feet, as  distinguished 
from  rhetorical  numbers,  where  the  har- 
mony is  measured  only  by  the  agreeable 
effects  produced  upon  the  ear  by  the  ca- 
dence of  the  articulations. 

Nume'nia,  veos  and  fx.r,v,  month.  Gre- 
cian festivals  celebrated  monthly  in 
honour  of  all  the  gods  of  antiquity. 

Nu'meral.  Pertaining  to  number;  ex- 
pressing number;  standing  as  a substi- 
tute for  figures,  as — 1.  Numeral  letters,  the 
Roman  capital  letters,  as  I.  for  1,  X.  for 
10,  R.  for  50,  C.  for  100,  D.  for  500,  M.  for 

1000. 2.  Numeral  characters,  these  are 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0.  They  were 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  Arabians,  who 
received  them  from  India,  according  to 
some. 3.  Numeral  algebra  is  that  where- 

in numbers  are  employed,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  literal  algebra,  where  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  only  are  employed  to 
represent  quantities. 
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Numeration.  The  art  of  numbering, 
from  numero,  to  number.  Numeration  is 
the  art  of  reading,  as  numbers  expressed 
by  figures ; notation  is  the  art  of  writing 
such  numbers.  These  terms  are  however 
often  used  synonymously. 

Numerator.  That  which  numbers. 
See  Fraction. 

Nu'mida.  The  Pintado  or  Guinea-fowl : 
a genus  of  Gallinaceous  birds,  of  which 
there  are  two  species,  both  natives  of 
Africa.  In  a wild  state  they  live  in  (locks, 
and  prefer  the  vicinity  of  marshes.  The 
plumage  is  slate-coloured,  everywhere 
sprinkled  with  small  white  spots. 

Numismatics.  That  branch  of  archae- 
ology which  treats  of  coins  and  medals  : 
from  numisma,  coin.  The  word  numis- 
matology has  been  used  in  the'  same  sense. 

Ncm'mu cites.  Lenticular  stones.  A 
genus  of  multilocular  fossil  shells.  Order 
Cephalopoda.  Name  from  lopurctM.  coin, 
and  >.<0os,  stone,  in  allusion  to  a supposed 
resemblance  to  pieces  of  money.  The 
nummulites  are  the  most  widely  diffused 
of  all  fossils,  forming  entire  chains  of  cal- 
careous hills,  and  immense  bodies  of 
building-stone.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt 
are  built  of  them. 

Nun,  Sax.  nunne.  1.  A woman  devoted 
to  religion,  under  a vow  of  perpetual 

chastity. 2.  In  ornithology,  the  blue 

titmouse. 

Nun'cio.  Nuntio.  A kind  of  spiritual 
ambassador  from  the  I’ ope.  Lat.  nuncius, 
a messenger. 

Nuncupative,  from  nuncupo,  to  de- 
clare ; existing  only  in  name.  A nuncu- 
pative will  is  one  made  by  the  verbal 
declaration  of  the  testator,  and  depends 
merely  on  oral  testimony  for  proof. 

Nun'dinje.  Market  days  among  the 
Romans : quasi  novem-dinm,  every  ninth 
day.  Hence  also  the  term  was  applied  to  the 
first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which 
were  repeated  successively  from  the  first 
to  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  of  which 
one  always  expressed  the  market  days. 

Nut.  1.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees  and 
shrubs,  consisting  of  a hard  shell  inclosing 
a kernel.  Various  kinds  are  distinguished, 
as  walnuts,  chesnuts,  hazel-nuts,  cocoa-nuts, 
butter-nuts.  See  also  Ncx,  Jatsopa,  and 

Pistacia. 2.  In  mechanics,  the  small 

hollow  or  interior  screw  upon  the  end  of 
a screwed-bolt  or  other  male  screw  to 
fasten  it. 

Nuta'tion,  from  nulo,  to  nod.  A term 
used  in  astronomy  for  that  kind  of  vibra- 
tory motion  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  by 
which  its  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  varies 
a few  seconds,  and  as  often  returns  to  its 
former  position.  The  period  of  these 
variations  is  nine  years. 

Nut'galis.  Excrescences  formed  on 
the  leaves  of  the  oak  by  the  puncture  of 
ta  insect.  See  Gall-nuts. 


N ut'meg.  The  fruit  of  the  genuine  nut- 
meg-tree ( Myristica  moschata ),  a native  ot 
the  Moluccas,  but  which  has  been  trans- 
planted to  other  congenial  climates. 

Nu'tria,  or  Neutria.  The  commercial 
name  of  the  skins  of  the  Conia  ( Myopota - 
tints  coipus,  Comaner),  an  animal  which 
lives  in  burrows  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  through  a great  part  of  South 
America.  The  skins  are  valuable  for  their 
fur,  which  is  largely  used  in  the  hat  ma- 
nufacture, and  take  their  name  from 
some  similarity  of  the  animal  which  pro- 
duces them  to  the  otter,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  nutria. 

Nutri'tion,  from  nutrio,  to  nourish. 
The  completion  of  the  assimilating  pro- 
cesses in  living  bodies.  The  food, changed 
by  a series  of  decompositions,  and  ren- 
dered similar  to  the  being  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  nourish,  applies  itself  to  those 
organs,  the  loss  of  which  it  is  to  supply, 
or  the  growth  of  which  it  is  to  promote, 
and  this  identification  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter to  the  living  organs  of  the  system  con- 
stitutes nutrition. 

Nux.  The  Latin  word  for  nut  (q.  v.). 
The  nux  vomica  is  the  fruit  of  a species  of 
Strychnos,  which  grows  in  various  parts 
of  the  East  Indies.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  au  orange,  covered  with  a smooth 
crustaceous  yellow  bark,  and  filled  with 
a fleshy  pulp,  in  •vyhich  are  embedded 
several  round  flat  seeds,  covered  with  a 
kind  of  woolly  matter,  and  internally 
bard  and  tough  like  horn.  The  taste  is 
extremely  hitter  and  acrid,  but  the  sub- 
stance has  no  remarkable  smell.  It  is 
known  as  a virulent  poison.  See  Strychnia. 

Nuz'zer.  A term  in  India  for  a sort  of 
compulsory  present  made  to  a superior. 

Nyctal'opy,  Lat.  nyctalopia,  from  vvS, 
night,  and  oo \J/,  the  eye.  A defect  of  vi- 
sion in  which  the  person  sees  little  dur- 
ing bright  day,  but  tolerably  well  by  the 
dull  light  of  evening,  called  also  nyctalops 

Nyl'ghau,  1 Blue-bull.  The  Persian 

Nyl'gau.  ) name  of  a species  of  ante- 
lope, the  Antilopa  pietu,  Gm.  It  has  two 
small  smooth  horns  bent  forward,  and  the 
upper  and  under  parts  of  the  neck  maned 
India. 

Nymph,  Lat.  nympha,  from  vv/tapv, j.  1. 
In  mythology,  a goddess  of  the  mountains, 
forests,  meadows,  rivers,  and  lakes,  named 
according  to  their  places  of  residence, 
places  of  dominion,  &c.,  as  the  oceanides 
or  nymphs  af  the  ocean,  the  nereides  of 
the  sea,  the  naiads  of  the  fountains,  the 
dryads  and  hamadryads  of  the  forests  and 

groves. 2.  In  entomology,  the  second 

state  of  an  insect  passing  to  its  perfec; 
form  : another  name  for  the  pupa,  chry- 
salis, or  wurelia  (q.  v.). 

Nymph.e'a.  The  water-lily.  A genus 
of  perennial  plants.  Polyandria — Mo 
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gynia.  Named  from  svpcQu,  a water- 
nymph,  because  it  grows  in  watery 
places.  The  white  and  yellow  water- 
lilies,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Indian  lotus, 
and  the  Pontic  or  Egyptian  bean,  are 
species. 

Nystag'mcs,  Lat.  from  wffnto),  to  nod 
with  sleep.  A disease  of  the  eyes,  in 
which  there  is  an  involuntary  motion, 
such  as  happens  when  a person  is  very 
sleepy.  It  is  also  defined  an  involuntary 
agitation  of  the  oculary  bulbs. 

0 

0 is  the  fifteenth  letter  and  the  fourth 
vowel  of  the  English  alphabet.  As  a nu- 
meral, O was  sometimes  used  by  the  an- 
cients for  11,  and  with  a dash  over  it  for 
11,000.  It  was  also  used  as  a mark  of 
triple  time,  from  the  notion  that  the  ter- 
nary or  number  3 is  the  most  perfect 
of  numbers,  and  is  properly  expressed  by 
a circle,  the  most  perfect  figure.  O with  an 
apostrophe  after  it  is  used  in  Irish  names 
to  signify  son,  ac  O’Neil  for  son  of  Neil  or 
Neilson.  It  answers  to  the  Celtic  Mac. 

Oak,  Sax.  ac,  aec.  1.  In  botany, a.  name 
common  to  the  whole  genus  Quercus,  of 
which  there  are  three  British  species,  the 
common  oak  (Q.  robur),  the  long-pedun- 
cled  oak  (Q.  pedunculata) , and  the  dur- 
mast (Q.  pnbcscens ). 2.  The  wood  of 

the  oak-tree  (Q.  robur),  which,  when  cut 
at  the  age  of  60  or  70  years,  is  the  best 
wood  known.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  trees,  and  is  deservedly  styled 
the  “ lord  of  the  forest.”  The  Jerusalem 
oak  is  the  Chenopodium  botrys ; the  sea- oak 
is  the  Fucus  vesiculosus ; the  oak-leather  is 
x.  ie  Xylostroma  giganteum  ; the  oak  lungs 
is  the  Lichen  pulmonarius. 

Oak'um,  Sax.  cecemba.  The  substance 
into  which  old  ropes  are  reduced  when 
they  are  untwisted,  loosened,  and  drawn 
asunder ; principally  used  in  caulking  the 
seams,  tree-nails,  and  bends  of  ships. 

Oar,  Norm,  oicer.  A long  piece  of  tim- 
ber, flat  at  one  end,  and  round  or  square 
at  the  other,  for  rowing  boats.  To  boat 
the  oars  is  to  cease  rowing ; to  ship  the 
oars  is  to  place  them  in  the  rowlocks. 

Oast.  A kiln  for  drying  hops. 

Oat,  Sax.  ate.  A plant  of  the  genus 
Arena,  of  which  oats  are  the  seeds.  The 
cultivated  oat  is  the  Arena  sativa  of  bota- 
nists, and.  to  which  the  name  corn  is  com- 
monly applied  in  Scotland.  This  plant 
is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal  grasses. 
It  thrives  best  in  latitudes  north  of  Paris, 
to  the  south  of  which  it  is  little  known. 
There  are  many  varieties  indigenous  to 
Britain. 

Ob  ; signifies  inversely  or  inverted,  as 
ob-conic,  ob-cordate,  &c. 

Obe'ah.  A species  of  witchcraft  prac- 
tised among  the  negroes,  the  apprehen- 


sion of  which,  operating  upon  their  su- 
perstitious fears,  is  frequently  attended 
with  the  fatal  consequences  dreaded. 

Ob'elisk,  Gr.  tpo.ia-xo;,  dim.  of  oStkoi, 
a spit.  A truncated,  quadrangular,  and 
slender  pyramid,  intended  as  an  orna- 
ment, and  frequently  enriched  with  in- 
scriptions in  bas-relief.  Obelisks  have 
also  been  frequently  raised  in  honour  of 
distinguished  individuals,  their  achieve- 
ments, &c. 2.  In  printing,  a mark  re- 

ferring the  reader  to  a note  in  the  margin, 
thus  -t. 

O'selus.  In  diplomatics,  a mark  resemb- 
ling a needle,  thus . 

Obit'uarv,  from  obitus,  death.  1.  A list 

and  account  of  persons  deceased. 2.  A 

register  of  obitual  anniversary  days. 

Ob'ject.  In  grammar,  that  which  is 
produced,  influenced,  or  acted  on  by 
something  else ; that  which  follows  a 
transitive  verb. 

Ob'ject-glass.  In  optical  instruments, 
is  that  which  is  placed  towards  the  object, 
the  other  extreme  lens  being  called  the 
eye-glass. 

Objective,  Er.  objectif,  belonging  to  the 
object.  In  perspective,  the  objective  line  is 
that  drawn  on  the  geometrical  plane,  the 
representation  of  which  is  sought  in  the 
draught  or  picture.  In  grammar,  the 
objective  case  is  that  which  follows  a tran- 
sitive verb  or  a preposition : that  case  in 
which  the  object  of  the  verb  is  placed  when 
affected  by  the  act  expressed  by  the  verb. 

Ob'eate,  Lat.  o6i(i<tis,flattened : opposed 
to  prolate.  The  earth  is  an  oblate  sphe- 
roid, having  its  polar  axis  shorter  than 
its  equatorial  diameter,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  331  to  332. 2.  In  ecclesiastical 

history,  a person  who,  on  entering  the 
monastic  life,  made  a donation  of  all  his 
goods  to  the  community ; also,  one  dedi- 
cated by  his  parents  from  early  life  to  a 
religious  order. 

Obliga'tion,  Lat.  obligatio,  from  ob  and 
ligo,  to  bind.  In  law,  a bond  with  a con- 
dition annexed,  and  a penalty  for  non- 
fulfilment.  The  person  to  whom  the 
bond  is  given  is  called  the  obligee,  and  he 
who  signs  it  is  styled  the  obligor. 

Obliga'to  (It.)’  In  music,  a part  writ- 
ten for  a particular  instrument. 

OBLi'auE,  I, at.  obliquus,  aslant.  In  geo- 
metry, something  slant,  or  inclining  from 
the  perpendicular,  as  oblique  ascension, 
oblique  descension,  oblique  circle ; oblique 
planes  in  dialling,  oblique  sailing  in  navi- 
gation. Oblique  case  in  grammar.  See 
these  terms.  Oblique,  in  botany,  some- 
times means  twisted.  Oblique  motion,  in 
music,  when  one  part  holds  on  a sound, 
while  the  other  rises  and  falls  on  any 
other  note. 

Obuq'citt,  Lat.  obliquitas.  See  OBLiari. 
Deviation  from  a direct  line.  In  ethics, 
deviation  from  moral  rectitude.  In  gto- 
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nutty,  deviation  from  parallelism,  or  from 
perpendicularity.  The  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  is  the  angle  which  the  ecliptic 
makes  with  the  equator ; it  is  23°,  27'. 

Ob'long.  In  geometry,  a rectangle 
whose  length  is  greater  than  its  breadth. 

Ob5e  (It.)  A musical  wind  instrument 
sounded  through  a reed. 

Ob'olcs,  oSoXo;-  A brass  coin  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  worth  about  a penny 
farthing  sterling. 

Ob'ovate.  Ovate  with  the  broader  end 
uppermost : ob  and  ovatus,  ovate.  Applied 
to  leaves. 

Obscu'rants.  A nickname,  applied  in 
Germany  to  those  writers  who  sought  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  enlightenment. 

Obser'vants.  A branch  of  the  Francis- 
can order. 

Observation,  from  observe.  A term,  in 
astronomy  and  navigation,  for  the  opera- 
tion of  measuring,  with  some  proper  in- 
strument, the  angular  distance,  altitude, 
&c. , of  a celestial  body. 

Obser'vatory,  Lat.  observatorium.  A 
place  fitted  up  with  the  proper  instru- 
ments and  conveniences  for  observing 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Observatories  are 
usually  built  in  the  form  of  a tower,  and 
covered  with  a terrace.  Those  of  Green- 
wich, Paris,  Munich,  and  Palermo,  are 
the  most  celebrated  ones  of  modern  times. 
That  of  Greenwich  was  built  in  1676,  by 
order  of  Charles  II.,  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Jonas  Moore,  surveyor-general  of  the 
ordnance ; a circumstance  from  which 
the  office  of  astronomer- royal  has  been 
placed  under  that  department. 

Obsid'ian.  A volcanic  production  of  a 
greenish-black  colour ; the  Obsidianum 
vitrum  of  Pliny,  and  vernacularly  termed 
volcanic  glass.  It  is  a compound  of  silica, 
alumina,  potash,  lime,  soda,  with  slight 
admixture  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese. The  fracture  is  either  vitreous 
or  pearly  : hence  the  two  varieties,  vitre- 
ous obsidian  and  pearl-stone. 

Obsid'ian-stone.  The  Obsidianus  lapis 
of  Pliny.  Another  name  for  the  Chian 
marble. 

Obsid'ional  Coins,  are  such  as  were 
struck  in  a besieged  place,  to  supply  the 
scarcity  of  other  current  money. 

Obsid'ional  Crown.  A crown  or  gar- 
land made  of  the  grass,  &c.  which  grew 
in  a besieged  place,  and  given  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  general  who  delivered  it 
from  the  enemy. 

Obstrua'tor.  A stopper  up  ; from  ob- 
struo,  to  stop  up.  The  name  of  two 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  which  shut  up  the 
aperture  between  the  os  pubis  and  the 
hip-bone,  and  rotate  the  thigh. 

Ob'struent,  Lat  obstruens,  hindering, 
from  ohslruo,  to  hinder.  Obstruents  are 
medicines  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 


closing  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  or  vessels 
of  the  body. 

ObtemTer,  Lat.  obtempero,  I obey.  In 
Scotch  law,  to  comply  with  the  judgment 
of  a court. 

Obtura'tor  Muscles,  Lat.  obturare,  to 
close  up.  Muscles  which  fill  up  openings 
in  the  bones. 

Obtd'se,  Lat.  obtusus,  blunt : opposed 
to  acute.  An  obtuse  angle  is  one  greater 
than  90°  or  a right  angle  ; an  acute  angle 
is  less  than  90°.  See  Angle. 

Ob'verse.  1.  In  numismatics,  the  side 
of  a medal  or  coin  on  which  is  the  face  or 

head  ; the  other  side  is  the  reverse. 2. 

An  obverse  leaf  is  one  having  the  base 
narrower  than  the  top. 

Occidental,  Lat.  occidens,  setting.  Ap- 
plied to  precious  stones  of  inferior  hard- 
ness and  beauty. 

Occip'ital.  Belonging  to  the  occipur 
or  hind  part  of  the  head,  as  the  occipital 
bone,  which  forms  the  posterior  and  infe- 
rior part  of  the  skull. 

Oc'ciput.  In  anatomy,  the  hind  part 
of  the  head ; the  protuberance  imme- 
diately above  the  neck. 

Occult',  Lat.  occultus,  invisible,  secret, 
undiscoverable.  An  occxdt  line  in  a 
draught  is  a dry  line  not  intended  to  be 
seen  when  the  plan  is  finished.  The  occxdt 
sciences  are  the  imaginary  sciences  of  the 
middle  ages,  such  as  alchemy  and  astro- 
logy. 

Occulta'tion,  from  ocmlt.  An  astrono- 
mical term,  applied  to  the  time  that  a 
star  is  hid  from  our  sight  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  any  other  heavenly  body,  as  the 
moon,  between  it  and  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server. 

Oc'cupancy , 1 from  ob  and  capio,  to 

Oc'cupant,  > seize.  In  low,  the  taking 

Occupation,  ; possession  of  things 
which  do  not  belong  to  any  body  is  termed 
occupancy,  and  is  the  foundation  of  pro- 
perty. He  who  takes  possession  is  termed 
the  occupant,  and  holds  it  by  right  of  oc- 
cupancy. Property  so  possessed  is  said  to 
be  in  the  occupation  of  A.  B. 2.  Occu- 

pation is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  calling 
or  trade.  Thus  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  furnish  the  most  general 
occupations  of  life. 

O'cean,  Lat.  oceanus,  Gr.  w%s oevoq.  A 
name  which  seems  to  have  for  its  origin 
greatness  or  extent,  used  to  designate  the 
great  mass  of  salt  water  which  covers 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  which  for  convenience  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  if  divided  into  three 
portions : the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  divides 
Europe  and  Africa  from  America,  the 
Pacific  ocean,  or  South  Sea,  which  divides 
America  from  Asia,  and  the  Indian  ocean, 
which  separates  the  East  Indies  from 
Africa.  These,  however,  are  only  parts 
of  the  vast  whole. 
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Ocean'ides.  Sea-nymphs.  Sea-shells  as 
distinguished  from  the  Naiads  or  fresh 
water  shells. 

Ochloc'racy,  from  a multitude, 

and  xgariaj,  to  govern.  A term  synony- 
mous with  democracy  (q.  v.). 

O'chre,  from  pale.  An  argilla- 

ceous earth,  coloured  red,  yellow,  or 
brown,  by  admixture  of  oxide  of  iron. 
The  red  ochre  is  termed  red  chalk,  and 
ruddle  or  reddle  in  England,  and  contains 
often  so  much  iron  that  it  may  be  reckoned 
an  ore  of  that  metal.  Yellow  ochre  may 
be  rendered  red  or  reddish  brown  by  cal- 
cination in  a reverbatory  oven,  which 
peroxidizes  the  iron.  Armenian  bole  is  a 
variety  of  ochre.  Ochre  when  finely 
ground  is  used  as  a pigment. 

Oc'hrea,  Eat.  a boot.  In  botany , applied 
to  membranous  stipules,  that  surround 
the  stem  like  a sheath. 

Oc'rea.  1.  In  antiquity,  a kind  of  mili- 
tary shoe  or  short  boot,  made  of  tin,  and 

ornamented  with  gold  and  silver. 2.  In 

botany,  the  membrane  which  enfolds  the 
flower-stalks  in  Cyperus. 

Oct'aedrite.  A pure  oxide  of  titanium, 
crystallized  in  acute,  elongated  octae- 
drons.  Colours,  blue,  bluish-black,  and 
brown;  lustre,  splendent;  fracture,  foli- 
ated; easily  broken,  and  scratches  glass. 
Sp.  gr.  3'8.  Found  in  veins  in  Dauphiny, 
Norway,  Spain,  and  some  parts  of  South 
America. 

OctaS'dron,  1 from  oxro>,  eight,  and 

Octahe'dron,  j idgct,  a base.  A geome- 
trical solid, contained  by  eight  equilateral 
plane  triangles : it  consequently  consists 
of  two  equal  square  pyramids,  joined  to- 
gether at  their  bases.  It  is  one  of  the  five 
regular  bodies.  Epithet,  octahedral  or 
octa'idral. 

Octjbte'ris,  ox.ro>  and  trog,  year.  A 
cycle  or  period  of  eight  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  three  lunar  months  were  added. 

Oc'tagon,  from  ox.ro>,  eight,  and  yomet, 
an  angle.  1.  A geometrical  figure  having 

eight  angles  and  as  many  sides. 2.  In 

fortification,  a place  which  has  eight  sides. 

Octan’dria,  from  oxro>,  eight,  and  ca/'/jo, 
a male  The  name  of  the  8th  class  of 
plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus, 
consisting  of  such  as  produce  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  with  eight  stamens.  It  con- 
tains four  orders,  Monogynia,  Digynia, 
Trigynia,  and  Tetragynia. 

Oc'tans  Hadlienus.  Hadley’s  Quadrant. 
The  polar  constellation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

Oc'tant,  Eat.  octans.  1.  The  eighth 

part  of  a circle,  or  45  degrees. 2.  Octant 

or  octile  is  also  a term  in  ancient  astro- 
nomy for  one  of  the  aspects,  viz.,  when 
t vo  plants  are  distant  from  each  other  45 
degrees. 

•i  t'r.'.vE,  from  octavus,  eighth.  In  mu- 


sic, an  eighth  or  harmonical  interval  con 
sisting  of  seven  degrees  or  twelve  semi- 
tones. It  is  the  most  perfect  of  tfrt 
Chords,  consisting  of  six  full  tones  anf 
two  semitones  major.  It  contains  the 
whole  diatonic  scale.  See  Chord. 

Octa'vo.  A book  in  which  the  sheets 
are  each  folded  into  eight  leaves.  The 
word  is  also  used  as  an  adjective,  as  an 
octavo  volume.  The  correct  phrase  is  a 
book  or  volume  in  octavo. 

Octo'ber,  from  octo,  eight.  The  eighth 
month  of  the  ancient  Roman  year  which 
began  in  March,  but  the  tenth  month  of 
the  year  in  the  modern  calendar. 

Octoden'tate,  Eat.  octodentatus,  eight- 
toothed. Having  eight  teeth. 

Oc'tofid,  from  octo,  eight,  and fidus,  cut, 
separated  into  eight  segments. 

Octoloc'ui,ar,  Lat.  octolocularis , eight- 
celled  ; octo  and  oculus,  an  eye.  Having 
eight  cells  for  seeds : applied  'in  botany. 

Octopet'alous.  Having  eight  petals : 
octo  and  petalum,  a petal  or  flower-leaf. 

Octosper'moos.  Eight  seeded:  octo  and 
eerie  oca.,  seed:  applied  in  botany. 

Oc'tostyle,  from  ox.ro>,  eight,  and 
crvhog,  a column.  1.  A temple  with  eight 
columns  on  its  principal  facade. 

Oc'troi.  An  old  French  term  from 
auctoritas,  signifying  a grant  of  some 
commercial  privilege  to  a person  or  com- 
pany.  2.  Tolls  levied  at  the  gate  of 

some  French  towns  upon  articles  of  food 
brought  to  market. 

Oc'dli,  plural  of  octtlus,  an  eye.  0.  can- 
crorum,  crab's  eyes : stony  concretions 
found  in  the  head  of  the  Astacus fiuviatilis. 

Oc'oLtrs.  The  Latin  word  for  eye.  The 
ocidus  bell  is  a semipellucid  gem  of  a gray- 
ish white  colour,  variegated  with  spots  of 
yellow,  and  having  a black  central  nu- 
cleus; the  parts  answering  to  the  pupil 
and  iris  of  the  eye.  Oculus  mundi  (eye 
of  the  world),  is  another  name  for  hydro- 
phone (q.  v.).  Ocidus  cati  (cat’s  eye),  is  a 
beautiful  variety  of  sapphire,  otherwise 
called  asteria  (q.  v.)  and  bastard  opal. 

O'dalisks,  Turk,  oda,  chamber.  Female 
slaves  employed  about  the  seraglio. 

Ode  (Eat.)  from  uhr,.  A poetical  com- 
position, adapted  to  be  set  to  music.  The 
ode  consists  of  unequal  verses,  in  stanzas 
or  strophes.  The  ancient  odes  had  origi- 
nally only  one  stanza,  but  afterwards 
they  were  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
strophe,  the  antistrophe  and  the  epode. 

Ode'on,  didiiov-  A sort  of  theatre  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  devoted  to  po- 
etical and  musical  contests. 

Odom'etf.r.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  distance  passed  over  by  a post- 
chaise  or  other  carriage.  It  is  so  attached 
as  to  show,  by  means  of  an  index  and 
dial,  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by 
the  wheel. 
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Odontal'gics.  Medicines  for  the  relief 
of  odontalgy,  or  toothache.  The  best  is 
creosote. 

Odon'toid,  from  oSov?,  a tooth,  and 
tiSa?,  like.  Toothlike,  dentate. 

Odontol'ogy,  from  olov;,  a tooth,  and 
\oyos,  discourse.  The  science  of  the 
teeth  ; their  anatomy  and  functions. 

O'dour,  Lat.  odor,  smell.  This,  which 
is  the  emanation  of  an  odoriferous  body, 
is  generally  ascribed  to  a portion  of  the 
body  itself  converted  into  vapour:  but, 
from  some  experiments  of  M.  Robiquet, 
it  would  seem  probable,  that  in  many 
cases  the  odour  is  owing  not  to  the  sub- 
Btauee  itself,  but  to  a gas  or  vapour  re- 
sulting from  its  combination  with  an 
appropriate  vehicle,  capable  of  diffusion 
in  space. 

CEcon-'omt,  oix os,  house,  viu.ee,  I distri- 
bute. In  architecture,  the  proper  laying 
out  of  a building  into  separate  apartments. 

CEcumen'ical,  oixov/juvixo;.  General, 
as  respects  the  whole  inhabited  world. 

(Ecus.  In  ancient  architecture,  an 
apartment  adjoining  a dining-room. 

CEdema.  from  oioice,  to  swell.  A tu- 
mour : restricted  now  to  a minor  degree 
of  anasarca. 

(Ede'matoid,  from  oi(ir,y-a,  oedema,  and 
u'bog,  like.  Tike  to  an  oedema. 

CEdemosar'ca,  from  oi'Sr,fx.a.,  oedema, 
and  flesh.  A tumour  of  a nature 

between  the  oedema  and  sarcoma. 

GSnan'the.  Water  Drop-wort.  A genus 
of  perennial  plants.  Pentandria — Digynia. 
Name  from  oives,  wine,  and  cevBos, 
a flower,  because  the  flowers  smell  like 
the  vine.  There  are  four  British  species 
of  this  plant,  of  which  the  most  known  is 
the  hemlock  dropwort,  an  actively  poi- 
sonous plant,  which  has  often  proved 
fatal,  being  eaten  by  mistake  instead  of 
water-parsnip.  It  is  the  most  deleterious 
of  all  the  plants  produced  by  this  country. 

CEn'omancy,  from  oivo wine,  and 
wxvruu.,  prophecy.  A Grecian  mode  of 
divination,  by  pouring  out  wine  in  liba- 
tion, and  observing  its  colour,  sound,  &c. 

GSsophagot'omy,  from  ouroQayo;,  the 
gullet,  and  riuveo,  to  cut.  The  operation 
of  cutting  into  the  gullet,  to  extract  a 
foreign  body. 

CEsofh'agus,  oKrotfayo;.  The  gullet, 
from  curat, to  carry,  and  (pccyai,  to  eat ; be- 
cause it  carries  the  food  into  the  sto- 
mach. It  extends  between  the  pharynx 
and  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

(Es'trus.  The  Gad-bee.  A genus  of 
dipterous  insects,  of  the  athericerous  fa- 
mily. The  cestri  resemble  large  and 
densely  pilose  flies,  and  their  hairs  are 
frequently  coloured  in  bands,  like  those 


of  the  Bombi.  They  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  body  of  various  herbivorous  quad- 
rupeds, each  species  being  usually  a pa- 
rasite of  one  particular  species  of  mam- 
miferous  animal.  The  ox,  horse,  ass, 
rein-deer,  stag,  antelope,  camel,  sheep, 
and  hare,  are  all  subject  to  be  inhabited 
by  the  larvce  of  cestri,  and  all  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  dread  of  the  insect,  when 
it  is  buzzing  about  them  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  its  eggs.  The  species  are 
named  from  the  animals  they  infest. 

Of'fertory,  Lat.  offertorium.  Prima- 
rily, an  anthem  chanted,  or  a voluntary 
played  on  the  organ,  during  the  offering, 
and  a part  of  the  mass  in  the  Catholic 
church : but  since  the  reformation  it  de- 
notes certain  sentences  in  the  communion- 
office,  read  while  the  alms  are  being  col- 
lected. 

Of'fice.  1.  Some  particular  charge  or 
trust,  or  dignity  attended  with  a public 
function.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  of  treasurer,  of  a judge, 
of  a sheriff,  of  a justice  of  the  peace,  &c. 
We  also  describe  offices  as  civil,  judicial 
ministerial,  executive,  legislative,  politi- 
cal, municipal,  diplomatic,  military,  ec- 
clesiastical, &c. 2.  A place  or  apart- 

ment appointed  for  the  discharge  of  any 
particular  duty  or  employment.  The  term 
is  also  used  generally  in  the  plural, offices, 
for  subordinate  buildings  belonging  to  a 
farm. 

Of'ficer.  A person  authorized  to  per- 
form some  public  duty.  Officers  are  civil, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical.  The  great 
officers  of  state  are  the  lord  high  steward, 
the  lord  high  chancellor,  the  lord  high 
treasurer,  the  lord  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  lord  privy-seal,  the  lord  chamber- 
lain,  the  lord  high  constable,  and  the  earl- 
marshal,  with  numerous  subordinate  offi- 
cers. In  the  army  there  are  general  officers  ; 
as  generals,  lieutenant-generals,  major- 
generals,  and  brigadiers.  Staff-officers  are 
such  as  belong  to  the  general  staff,  as  quar- 
ter-master-generals, adjutant-generals, 
aides-de-camps.  Commissioned-officers  are 
such  as  hold  their  appointments  by  a com- 
mission from  the  Crown;  non-commis- 
sioned-officers are  sergeant-majors,  quarter- 
master-sergeants, &c.,  down  to  fife-majors, 
appointed  by  the  superior  officers  of  the 
regiments.  Brevet-officers  are  such  as 
hold  a higher  rank  than  they  receive  pay 
for.  Subaltern-officers  are  all  below  the 
rank  of  captain.  In  the  navy,  the  com- 
missioned officers  hold  their  commissions 
from  the  iords  of  the  admiralty.  Flag- 
officers  are  admirals,  who  hoist  flags  at  the 
mast-head.  Sec  Admiral.  The  petty-officcrs 
are  appointed  by  the  captains  of  ships. 

Offi'cial.  1.  Relating  to  an  office. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  judge  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  chapter,  archdeacon,  &e., 
with  charge  of  the  spiritual  juiisdiction. 
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Offic  inal,  Lat.  officinalis.  Relating 
to  a shop  ( officina ) as  officinal  medicines, 
which  are  directed  by  the  colleges  of 
physicians  to  be  kept  in  the  shops. 

Offici'na  Sculft'oris.  The  Sculptor’s 
Shop.  A small  constellation  on  the  S.  of 
Cetus.  It  contains  12  stars,  none  of 
which  exceeds  the  fifth  magnitude. 

Of'fing.  In  nautical  language,  that 
part  of  the  sea  which  is  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  where  there  is 
deep  water,  and  no  need  of  a pilot  to  con- 
duct the  ship. 

Off'set.  1.  A shoot  or  sprout  from 

the  roots  of  a plant. 2.  In  surveying, 

a perpendicular  measured  on  the  side  of 
an  irregular  figure  : thus  aa',  bb',  &c.  are 


offsets  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  base 
line  AB.  These  offsets  are  usually  mea- 
sured With  an  offset-staff,  made  of  light 
wood,  ten  links  in  length. 3.  In  ac- 

counts, a sum  set-off  against  another  sum 

or  account  as  an  equivalent. 4.  In 

building,  when  the  face  of  a wall  is  not 
one  entire  or  continued  surface,  but  is 
formed  by  two  or  more  continued  sur- 
faces, each  rising  from  the  horizontal 
base  which  forms  the  top  part  of  the  wall 
below;  the  line  thus  connecting  the 
two  surfaces  is  called  an  offset ; the 
term  however  having  reference  only  to 
the  superior  part  of  the  wall,  or  that 
part  above  the  offset-line. 

Ogee'.  In  architecture,  a moulding  the 
same  as  the  cyma  reversa,  or  cymatium  of 


the  ancients.  It  consists  of  two  members, 
the  one  concave,  and  the  other  convex, 
somewhat  like  S. 

O'gham,  i A peculiar  kind  of  steno- 

O'gum.  I graphy,  found  on  ancient 
Irish  monuments. 

O'give,  (pron.  ojivc).  An  arch,  or  a 
branch  of  a Gothic  vault,  which,  instead 
of  being  circular,  passes  diagonally  from 
one  angle  to  another,  forming  a cross 
with  the  other  arches.  The  centre  where 
the  ogives  cross  is  termed  the  key  ; their 
members  or  mouldings  are  called  nerves, 
reins,  and  branches,  and  the  arches  which 
separate  them,  double  arches.  The  key  is 
usually  cut  in  form  of  a rose,  or  cut  de 
lamp. 

Ogy'oian.  Relating  to  Ogyges,  one  of 
tlie  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  mon- 


archs  of  Greece,  and  during  whose  reign 
a deluge  happened  which  so  inundated 
the  territories  of  Attica,  that  they  re- 
mained waste  for  nearly  200  years.  This 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  occurred 
1764  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
is  spoken  of  as  the  Ogygian  Deluge. 

Oil,  Sax.  cel,  from  oelan,  to  kindle.  A 
proper  juice  of  a fat  or  unctuous  nature, 
either  solid  or  fluid,  indissoluble  in  water, 
combustible  with  flame,  and  volatile  in 
so  very  different  degrees  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  denominations  of  volatile  andyired 
oils.  The  volatile  oils,  called  also  essential 
oils,  are  often  almost  as  liquid  as  water 
sometimes  viscid,  very  combustible,  have 
an  acrid  taste,  and  a strong  fragrant 
odour,  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  imper- 
fectly in  water,  evaporate  at  a tempera- 
ture not  higher  than  212°,  and  leave  no 
stain  on  paper.  These  oils  are  almost  all 
obtained  from  vegetables,  and  they  exist 
in  every  part  of  plants,  the  root,  the 
bark,  the  wood,  the  leaves,  the  flower, 
and  even  the  fruit,  but  never  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cotyledons.  The  fixed  oils, 
called  also  fat  oils,  are  liquid,  or  easily 
become  so,  when  exposed  to  a gentle 
heat ; have  an  unctuous  feel,  and  a mild 
taste  ; are  very  combustible,  and  insolu- 
ble in  water,  and  very  slightly  so  in 
alcohol.  Their  boiling  point  is  never 
under  600°  F.,  and  they  leave  a greasy 
stain  on  paper.  These  oils  are  numerous ; 
some  of  them  are  obtained  from  animals, 
and  others  from  vegetables,  by  simple 
expression. 

Oil-gas.  An  illuminating  gas,  obtained 
by  decomposition  of  a fat  oil  usually 
train  oil),  much  in  the  same  way  that 
coal  gas  is  manufactured.  It  is  somewhat 
richer  than  the  common  coal  gas. 

Oil  of  Bricks.  The  product  of  distil- 
lation of  a brick  soaked  in  oil. 

Oil  of  Vitriol.  Sulphuric  acid. 

Ol'bers.  A name  sometimes  given  to 
the  planet  Pallas,  because  discovered  by 
Dr.  Olbers  in  1802. 

Oldenlan'dia.  A genus  of  plants  of 
two  species  : Pentandria—Digynia.  Named 
in  honour  of  Oldenland,  a Danish  bota- 
nist. The  root  of  one  species,  the  O. 
umbellata,  which  grows  wild  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  affords  the  beautiful  red 
dye  so  mu»h  admired  in  the  Madras 
cottons. 

Old'er-pliocene.  See  Pliocene. 

Old  Red  Sandstone.  The  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  carboniferous  group  of  strata. 
It  consists  of  many  varieties  of  siliceous 
sandstones,  and  conglomerates  of  various 
colours,  but  red  predominates. 

O'lea.  The  Olive-tree.  A genus  of  nine 
species:  Diandria  — Monogynia.  Name 
from  thoaat,  oil,  because  the  earliest  and 
best  known  species,  the  O.  europaa,  is 
that  which  affords  the  olive-oil.  it  i*  * 
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native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  All  the  other 
species  are  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Olecra'non,  from  aXtv/j,  the  ulna,  and 
xettvov,  the  head  ; the  elbow.  The  process 
of  the  ulna  upon  which  a person  leans. 

Ole'fiaxt  Gas.  The  name  originally 
given  to  bi-carburetted  hydrogen,  be- 
cause, when  it  combines  with  chlorine 
gas,  it  condenses  into  an  oily-looking 
fluid:  olefiant,  from  oleum,  oil,  and/ncio, 
to  make,  the  oil-making  gas. 

Ol'eine.  The  thin  oily  part  of  fats, 
naturally  associated  in  them  with  gly- 
cerine, margarine,  and  stearine. 

O'leo-resins.  Native  combinations 
of  resins  with  the  essential  oils,  forming 
balsamic  and  terebinthinate  substances. 

Olera'ce.®,  from  olus,  a pot-herb.  The 
name  of  a natural  order  of  plants  in  Lin- 
naeus’ natural  method,  consisting  of  such 
as  have  incomplete  and  inelegant  flowers 
heaped  together  in  the  calyces,  as  spi- 
nage,  mint,  beet,  &c. 

O'leron  Laws.  Laws  relating  to  ma- 
ritime affairs,  so  called  because  sanc- 
tioned by  Richard  I.  at  the  Isle  of  Oleron, 
in  Aquitaine. 

Olfac'tort  Nerves.  Nervi  olfactorii.  The 
first  pair  of  nerves  are  so  termed  because 
they  are  the  organs  of  smell  ( olfactus ). 

Olib'anum.  A gum-resin,  called  also 
thus  and  frankincense.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  in  medicine,  but  is  now  chiefly 
used  as  incense  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  The  gum  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a product  of  the  Juniperus  lycia, 
but  the  plant  which  yields  it  is  now  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  the  Boswellia  ser- 
rata.  The  best  is  brought  from  Turkey. 
The  name  olibanum  is  the  Arabic  lubanon 
with  the  prefix  al,  corrupted  into  ol ; the 
name  therefore  meaning  the  white-incense 
or  the  Trank-incense.  At  present  benzoin 
is  called  lubahn,  which  is  a general  name 
in  Arabia  for  incense,  and  olibanum  is 
called  condhur  (whence  the  Greek  name 
%«v§§sj.) 

Oligarch'y,  o\iyct%x,ct‘  A form  of  go- 
vernment which  places  the  supreme  power 
in  a few  hands. 

Oli'va.  1.  A genus  of  gasteropods  of  the 
order  Pectinibranchiata,  and  family  Bucci- 
noida,  Cuv.,  so  named  from  the  oblong 
and  elliptical  shape  of  the  shell  ( oliva , an 
olive.)  Recent  species  inhabit  various 
depths,  but  chiefly  a muddy  bottom,  and 
fossil  species  are  found  in  the  London 
clay. 2.  The  gum  of  the  olive-tree. 

Ol'ive.  l.A  fruit,  the  produce  of  the 
Olea  or  olive-tree.  It  is  a smooth  oval 
plum,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a deep  violet  colour  when 
ripe,  whitish  and  fleshy  within,  bitter 
andnauseous,  but  replete  with  a bland 
oil,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  cultivated. 
2.  The  olive-tree,  the  wood  of  which 


is  beautifully  veined,  and  has  an  agree- 
able smell.  It  takes  a high  polish. 

Ol'ive-oil.  An  insipid,  inodorous,  pale- 
greenish-yellow-coloured,  viscid  fluid  ; 
unctuous  to  the  feel,  inflammable,  and 
incapable  of  combining  with  water,  ob- 
tained from  the  fruit  of  several  species  of 
the  olive-tree,  but  especially  from  that 
of  the  Olea  europcea.  Olive-oil  is  the 
lightest  of  the  fixed  oils,  and  is  largely 
used  iu  some  parts  of  Europe  as  an 
article  of  food  and  in  the  arts.  The  best 
is  that  known  in  our  markets  by  the 
name  of  Florence  oil,  but  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  olive-oil  brought  to 
England  is  from  Gallipoli,  and  is  hence 
known  commonly  by  the  name  of  Galli- 
poli oil. 

Ol'ivile.  The  name  given  by  Pelle- 
tier to  the  substance  which  remains  after 
gently  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the 
olive-tree.  It  is  a white, brilliant,  starchy 
powder. 

Ol'ivine.  A mineral,  usually  of  an 
olive-green  colour,  which  occurs  in  gra- 
nular concretions,  of  a foliated  structure 
and  conchoidal  fracture,  in  basalt.  It  is 
a constituent  of  many  lavas,  a*d  is  itself 
composed  of  silex,  magnesia,  ume  in 
small  quantity,  and  qxide  of  iron.  Asa 
gem,  olivine  is  of  inferior  value. 

Oliv'inite.  An  ore  of  copper,  of  an 
olive-green  colour.  It  is  a hydrated  phos- 
phate of  copper,  occurring  with  quartz 
in  micaceous  clay-slate  in  drusy  cavities. 

Ol'lje.  Roman  sepulchral  earthen 
vessels,  containing  the  ashes  of  inferiors. 

Ol'la  Podri  da  (Span.)  Putrid  mix- 
ture. A favourite  dish  in  Spain,  being  a 
mixture  of  meats  and  vegetables  stewed ; 
it  sometimes  turns  putrid  among  the 
poorer  classes,  as  they  serve  up  the  same 
dish  so  often,  whence  the  name.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  frequently  applied  to  any  in- 
congruous melange. 

Oixa'ris  Lapis,  | Potstone, found  abun- 

Oldite.  ) dantly  near  the  lake 

of  Como,  in  beds  of  primitive  slate,  and 
manufactured  into  pots  ( ollai ) ; called  also 
ollite. 

Oltm'piad.  Ohvfjvzia.^.  A period  of 
four  years,  by  which  the  Greeks  reck- 
oned their  time.  The  first  olympiad  cor- 
responds to  the  775th  year  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  the  22nd  before  the 
building  of  Rome.  This  computation 
took  its  rise  from  the  Olympic  games, 
which  were  celebrated  in  every  four 
years,  near  the  city  Olympia,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. These  games  consisted  of  gym- 
nastic exercises,  horse-racing,  chariot- 
racing, &c. 

Oma'gra,  from  ufjco;,  the  shoulder,  and 
aygat,  a seizure.  Gout  in  the  shoulder 

Om'rre.  A game  at  cards.  (The  Spa 
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nish  hombn,  man.)  Usually  played  by 
three  persons. 

Om'bre  de  Sol'kit,.  Shadow  of  the  sun. 
A heraldic  phrase  when  the  sun  is  .borne 
in  armoury,  so  that  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  which  at  other  times  are  repre- 
sented, do  not  appear,  and  the  colouring 
is  so  slight  that  the  field  is  seen  through  it. 

Ombuom'eter,  from  opoGgo;,  rain,  and 
measure.  A rain-gauge. 

Om'eo.v.  The  name  of  the  last  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  as  Alpha  is  the  first ; 
hence  alpha  and  omega,  the  first  and  the 
last. 

Omen'tum.  The  caul  or  epiploon.  An 
adipose  membranous  viscus  of  the  abdo- 
men, attached  to  the  stomach,  and  lying 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  intestines, 
so  named  from  omen ; because  the  sooth- 
sayers prognosticated  from  an  inspection 
of  that  part  of  the  sacrifices. 

Om'nibus.  The  dative  plural  of  the  Lat. 
word  omnes,  all,  meaning  therefore  for  all. 
A well-known  carriage  for  conveyance  of 
passengers.  Omnibuses  are  of  Parisian 
origin. 

Om'nitim.  The  genitive  plural  of  the 
Latin  word  omnis,  all,  meaning  therefore 
of  all.  1.  A word  in  common  use  among 
stock-brokers,  to  denote  the  aggregate  of 
certain  portions  of  different  stocks  in  the 
public  funds. 2.  It  also  denotes  the  se- 

curities which  the  subscribers  to  a loan 
receive  from  government,  and  is  there- 
fore the  subject  of  extensive  speculations. 

Omniv'ores,  Lat.  omnis,  all,  and  voro, 
I devour.  An  order  of  birds,  which  feed 
on  both  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Omoc'otyle,  from  uixo, , the  shoulder, 
and  xoTvXy,  a cavity.  The  cavity  in  the 
extremity  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  in 
which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  articu- 
lated. 

0'mo-hy'o:d.  An  epithet  for  a muscle 
situated  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
shoulder,  and  which  pulls  the  hyoid  bone 
(oshyoides)  obliquely  downwards. 

O'moplate.  A name  of  the  scapula,  from 
oiptos,  the  shoulder,  and  •rXa.xii;,  broad. 

Om'phacine,  from  opotpaziov,  the  juice 
of  unripe  grapes.  An  epithet  for  what- 
ever pertains  to,  or  is  expressed  from, 
unripe  fruit ; as  omphacine  oil,  which  is 
expressed  from  green  olives.  The  juice 
of  unripe  grapes,  though  properly  named 
omphacion,  is  sometimes  termed  verjuice  ; 
but  this  name  is  more  commonly  applied 
to  the  juice  of  unripe  wild  apples  or  crabs. 

Omphaloce'le,  from  otxQatXos>  the  navel, 
and  xikvi,  a tumour.  An  umbilical 
hernia. 

Omphalotomy, from  opujaXix;, the  navel, 
and  rt.uvco,  to  cut.  The  operation  of 
dividing  the  umbilical  cord. 

Om/p  halos.  ifpupoc.Ko<;.  The  navel. 


OneirocriTics,  en(»os  and  xfitvoe,  1 
judge.  The  science  of  interpreting  dreams. 

Oneirod'yny,  Lat.  oneirodynia.  Dis- 
turbed imagination  during  sleep:  from 
oviiqov,  a dream,  and  civvy,  anxiety. 
Walking  in  sleep  and  nightmare  are 
species. 

Onei'romancy,  from  oni’ov,  a dream, 
and  puxvriia.,  divination.  Divination  by 
dreams. 

On'glee.  In  heraldry,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  talons  or  claws  of  wild  beasts 
or  birds,  when  borne  of  a different  colour 
from  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 

On'ion.  A well-known  bulbous  plant, 
the  Allium  Cepa,  cultivated  for  culinary 
purposes  all  over  Europe.  The  onion  is 
biennial,  and  a native  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. See  also  Scilla. 

Onis'cus,  Lat.  from  ovos,  an  ass.  1.  The 

stock-fish. 2.  A genus  of  crustaceans 

composing  the  order  Isopoda,  Cuv.  This 
genus,  by  Linnd,  is  now  divided  into  six 
sections  and  numerous  subgenera.  Some 
are  aquatic,  and  others  terrestrial.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  wood-louse,  hog-louse, 
church-bug,  &c. 

On'omancy,  oyou.ee.,  name,  and  poavnia, 
prophecy.  A species  of  divination  from 
the  letters  of  a person’s  name. 

Oxom'atope,  1 O youctrocroia.-  l.Agram- 

Onomat'opy.  ] matic  figure,  in  which 
words  are  formed  to  resemble  the  sound 

made  by  the  thing  signified. 2.  a word 

whose  sound  corresponds  to  the  sound  of 
the  thing  signified:  from  oyopoa,  name, 
and  rro.'iii,  to  make. 

On'onis.  Rest-harrow.  An  extensive 
genus  of  plants,  mostly  herbaceous  : class 
Diadclphia:  order  Decandria.  Name  from 
oVes,  an  ass,  because  it  interrupts  asses  in 
ploughing ! 

Ontol'ogy,  from  orra.,  being,  and  Xoyog, 
discourse.  A part  of  the  science  of  meta- 
physics, which  investigates  and  explains 
the  nature  and  essence  of  all  beings,  their 
qualities  and  attributes. 

O'nus.  Burden,  from  ovog,  an  ass.  By 
onus  probandi  is  meant  the  burden  of 
proving  a fact,  or  the  obligation  of  esta- 
blishing it  by  evidence. 

O'nyx.  Ova|.  1.  A semipellucid  gem  of 
little  value.  The  name  is  applied  to  any 
stone  of  the  gem-order  exhibiting  two  or 
more  colours  strongly  contrasted,  as 
banded  jasper,  chalcedony,  &c. ; but  more 
particularly  the  chalcedony,  when  it  is 
marked  with  white,  and  stratified  with 
opaque  and  translucent  lines.  The  name 
onyx  was  originally  given  to  any  stone 
presenting  somewhat  the  appearance  of 

the  human  nail:  evv^,  a finger  nail. 

2.  In  surgery,  an  abscess  or  collection  of 
pus  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea: 
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so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  stone 
called  onyx,  and  unguis,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  nail  of  the  finger. 

O'olite,  from  aiot,  an  egg,  and 
stone  ; eggstone.  A species  of  limestone 
composed  of  globules  clustered  together, 
commonly  •without  any  visible  cement ; 
hence  called  also  roestone,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  roe  of  a fish.  The  oolite  in 
England  forms  a considerable  formation, 
commencing  with  the  Portland  beds 
above,  and  terminating  in  the  inferior 
oolite  resting  upon  the  lias.  These  beds 
comprehend  sandstones,  marls,  and  clays  ; 
and  are  exceedingly  rich  in  fossil  remains 
of  ammonites  and  belemnites.  Many 
limestones  in  other  groups  are  oolite. 

Oost,  1 A stove  in  which  the  picked 

Oast,  j hops  are  dried. 

Ooz'e.  1.  Soft  mud  or  slime. 2.  The 

liquor  of  a tan-vat. 

OOzo'a,  (L'ov,  egg,  £uov,  animal.  A pri- 
mary division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in 
which  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  sys- 
tems are  completely  developed,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Acrita. 

O'pal.  An  ornamental  stone  of  mo- 
derate value,  a sub-species  of  indivisi- 
ble quartz,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  found  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  East  Indies.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  are— (1.)  The  noble  opal,  a 
milk-white  or  pearly-grey  variety,  with 
a beautiful  play  of  very  various  and  rich 
colours ; (2.)  Fire  opal,  a variety  which  by 
reflected  light  exhibits,  as  its  position  is 
varied,  elegant  and  most  beautiful  irides- 
cent colours,  particularly  emerald-green, 
golden-yellow,  flame  and  fire-red,  violet 
and  purple,  and  celestial  blue,  beautifully 
blended  ; (3.)  When  the  colour  is  arranged 
in  small  spangles,  it  takes  the  name  of 
the  Harlequin  opal  ; and  (4.)  When  the 
stone  is  a monochromatic  yellow,  it  is 
named  Golden  opal ; (5.)  The  semi-opal  is 
a feebly  translucent  variety,  of  a white, 
grey,  or  brown  colour  ; (6.)  Menilite  is  a 
variety  occurring  in  small  irregular 
roundish  masses,  often  tuberose,  often 
bluish  or  striped,  and  generally  translu- 
cent. These  varieties  consist  of  silex  in 
various  proportions,  from  85  to  95  per 
cent.,  combined  with  oxide  of  iron  and 
water.  The  semi-opal  contains  a little 
alumina.  Prof.  Ehrenberg  states  that 
some  specimens  of  semi-opal  which  he 
has  examined  consist  almost  exclusively 
of  the  shells  of  infusoria,  some  partially 
dissolved,  and  others  unaltered.  He  has 
also  found  indications  of  animalcular 
shells  in  the  noble  opal. 

Opales'cence.  a coloured  shining 
lustre,  reflected  from  a single  spot  in  a 
mineral  when  held  in  some  particular 
position  : iridescence. 

Opai/tzed  Wood.  Wood  petrified  by 
•ilica,  resembling  opal. 


Op'era  (Lat.,  Ital.,  Sp.,  Fr.,  Eng.).  A 
dramatic  composition,  set  to  music,  and 
sung  on  the  stage,  accompanied  with 
musical  instruments,  and  enriched  with 
magnificent  dresses,  dancing,  &c.  Ac- 
cording as  the  serious  or  the  comic  cha- 
racter prevails,  the  opera  is  termed  opera 
seria  or  opera  buffa  (the  opera  comique  of 
the  French).  The  grand  opera  is  confined 
to  music  and  song. 

Op'era-gt.ass.  An  optical  instrument, 
so  called  from  its  use  in  theatres,  and 
sometimes  termed  a diagonal  perspective , 
from  its  construction.  It  consists  of  a 
tube  about  four  inches  long,  in  each  side 
of  which  there  is  a hole,  exactly  against 
the  middle  of  a plane  mirror,  which  re- 
flects the  rays  falling  upon  it  to  the  con- 
vex lens,  through  which  they  are  re- 
fracted to  the  concave  eye-glass,  whence 
they  emerge  parallel  to  the  eye  at  the 
hole  in  the  tube.  The  instrument  is  not 
intended  to  magnify  objects  more  than 
two  or  three  times.  The  peculiar  artifice 
is,  that  a person  at  a small  distance  may 
be  observed  without  exciting  suspicion, 
for  the  instrument  points  to  a different 
object  from  that  viewed,  and  as  there  is  a 
hole  in  each  side  of  the  tube,  it  is  not 
even  known  on  which  hand  of  the  obser- 
ver the  object  is  situated. 

Operam'eter.  Work-measurer.  A ma- 
chine consisting  of  a train  of  toothed 
wheels,  working  in  a box,  having  indexes 
attached  like  the  hand  of  a clock,  and  a 
dial-plate,  whereby  the  number  of  rota- 
tions of  a shaft  projecting  from  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  box  is  shown.  This  shaft 
is  to  be  attached,  in  any  convenient  way, 
to  the  working  parts  of  rotatory  machi- 
nery, to  show  the  revolutions,  &c.  made 
in  a given  time.  It  is  particularly  useful 
in  the  machinery  for  dressing  cloths. 

Oper'culum  (Latin)  a cover.  1.  The 
lid  or  cover  of  the  peristomixim,  or  fringe 

of  mosses. 2.  The  flap  which  covers  the 

gill  or  organ  of  respiration  in  fishes. 3. 

A lid  by  means  of  which  many  of  the 
mollusca  close  the  aperture  of  their  shells. 
It  is  testaceous  in  some,  and  in  others 
horny  or  cartilaginous. 

Operet'ta,  diminutive  of  opera.  A short 
musical  drama  of  a light  character.  The 
French  vaudeville  belongs  to  this  species 
of  composition. 

Ofhi'asis,  from  o<pig,  a serpent.  A form 
of  porrigo  which  commences  at  the  occi- 
put, and  winds  to  each  ear,  and  sometimes 
to  the  forehead,  with  a sort  of  serpentine 
course. 

Ofhicefh'alus.  A genus  of  acantho- 
pterygious  fishes,  resembling  the  Anabas, 
Cuv.,in  most  of  its  characters,  and  also 
in  the  habit  of  creeping  out  of  the  water. 
The  Indian  jugglers  often  exhibit  it  out 
of  the  water ; and  in  the  marketsof  China, 
the  larger  species  are  cut  up  alive  for 
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distribution.  Name  from  o$i;,a.  serpent, 
and  xt(fci\Yi,  a head. 

Ophiclei'de,  otpii,  serpent,  x).ii;,  key. 
The  bass  wind-instrument  in  a brass  band. 

Ophid'ia,  from  otpii,  a serpent.  The 
third  order  of  the  class  Reptilia,  in  Cu- 
vier’s arrangement,  comprising  three 
families,  Anguina,  Serpentia,  and  Nuda. 
The  ophidians  are  reptiles  without  feet, 
thin,  extremely  elongated ; the  body 
moves  by  means  of  t,he  folds  it/orms  wheu 
in  contact  with  the  ground. 

Ophioi/ogv,  from  otpis,  a serpent,  and 
Xoyos,  discourse.  The  branch  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  the  serpent  tribe 
of  reptiles. 

O'phiomancy,  from  0Q1;,  and  f/Mvrtiot,, 
prophecy.  Divination  from  serpents. 

Ophior'rhiza.  Snake-root.  A genus 
of  plants.  Pentandria — Monogynia.  Name 
from  oQt; , a serpent,  and  p<£«,  root,  the 
root  of  a species,  the  0.  mungos,  being 
regarded  in  Java,  Sumatra,  &c.,  as  a spe- 
cific for  the  bite  of  the  naja,  a venomous 
serpent.  It  is  also  regarded  as  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

O'phite,  aprrs-  The  green  porphyry  or 
serpentine.  From  op/s,  a serpent. 

Ophiu'chus.  A constellation  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  named  also  Serpen- 
tar  ius  and  Serpens,  and  anciently  JEscu- 
lapius,  from  oQis,  a serpent. 

O'phrts.  The  Twyblade.  A genus  of 
perennial  plants.  Gynandria — Monandria. 
Name  otp^v ;,  from  otpvg,  the  eyebrow,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  hair  of  the  eyebrows.  Eu- 
rope ; five  species  British. 

Ophthal'mia,  from  otp6aXuo<;,  the  eye. 
A term  universally  applied  to  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes  of  the  eye,  or 
of  the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye  ; but  which, 
according  to  the  modern  nomenclature  of 
diseases,  should  be  called  ophthalmitis. 

OphthalmodynTa,  from  o$8oc.\fxo s,  the 
eye,  and  pain.  A vehement  pain  in 

the  eye,  with  or  without  a little  redness, 
and  not  produced  by  inflammation. 

Ophthaxmop'tosis,  from  o$8ctXu.o<; , the 
eye,  and  nrooms,  a fall.  A protrusion  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye  on  the  cheek,  cantlius, 
or  upwards,  the  globe  itself  being 
scarcely  altered  in  size. 

Ophthalmos'cofy,  from  the 

eye,  and  g-xotr tat,  to  view.  A branch  of 
physiognomy,  which  treats  exclusively  or 
principally  of  the  eyes. 

Ofisthot'onic.  Bent  backwards  ; from 
on itrOtt,  backwards,  and  rtivu,  to  draw. 
Applied  to  a form  of  tetanus  in  which  the 
body  is  bent  backwards.  , 

Opium  (Eat.)  from  oniov,  from  tnof , 
juice.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  white 


poppy,  Papaver  somni/erum,  a native  of 
some  parts  of  Asia,  but  now  naturalised 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Opium  is 
chiefly  prepared  in  India,  Turkey,  and 
Persia  ; it  has  a peculiar,  strong,  heavy, 
narcotic  odour,  and  a bitter  taste,  and, 
when  good,  has  a reddish-brown  or  fawn 
colour.  It  is  little  used  in  Europe  except 
as  medicine,  but  is  pretty  extensively 
used  as  a masticatory,  and  in  smoking,  in 
Turkey  and  India ; but  the  great  con- 
sumption of  opium  is  in  China,  where  its 
importation  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
government. 

O'poeal'sam,  from  ono;,  juice,  and 
jZcchiraifxov , balm.  The  Balm  or  Balsam 
of  Gilead.  It  is  the  produce  of  a tree,  the 
Amyris  Gileadensis,  indigenous  to  Arabia 
and  Abyssinia,  and  early  transplanted  to 
Judea.  It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
into  the  bark,  by  which  the  juice  flows 
out.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  by  the  Turk- 
ish ladies  as  a cosmetic,  but  was  formerly 
in  high  repute  as  a medicine.  It  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  brought  to  this  country  ; 
what  passes  under  the  name  is  Canada 
balsam,  which  is  merely  fine  turpentine. 

Opodei/doc.  In  medicine,  a camphorated 
soap  liniment.  Steer’s  opodeldoc  is  com- 
posed of  Castile  soap,  rectified  spirit,  cam- 
phor, spirit  of  hartshorn,  and  some  essen- 
tial oil. 

Opop'anax,  \ A gum-resin,  obtained 

Opop'onax.  J from  a species  of  parsnip, 
the  Pastinaca  opoponax,  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Name 
from  orro;,  juice,  and  the  panacea. 

It  is  imported  from  Turkey,  but  is  as  yet 
little  used  in  medicine. 

Opos'sum.  A genus  of  quadrupeds. 
Order  Marsupialia.  They  belong  to  Ame  - 
rica.  See  Didelphis. 

Oppila'tiox,  from  oppilo,  to  shut  up. 
The  obstruction  of  the  passages  of  the 
body  by  redundant  or  peccant  humours. 

Oppositifo'liate,  Eat.  oppositifolius, 
being  opposite  to  a leaf.  Applied  to  a 
flowerstalk  when  opposite  to  a leaf. 

Opposition,  Eat.  oppositio.  1.  In  astro- 
nomy, the  situation  of  two  heavenly  bo- 
dies, when  distant  from  each  other  180°, 

that  is,  diametrically  opposite. 2.  In 

Che  fine  arts,  contrast. 

Opsi'ometer,  o-J/i s,  sight,  and  uit^cv, 
measure.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  limits  of  vision  of  a person.  Same 
as  optometer. 

Optative,  Eat.  optativus,  expressing 
desire,  from  opto,  to  wish.  The  optative 
mood,  in  grammar,  is  that  form  of  the 
verb  in  which  wish  or  desire  is  expressed. 

Op'tics,  onTixri.  The  science  of  the 
nature  and  laws  of  vision;  from  onro/xeu, 
to  see,  from  oi-J/,  the  eye.  Optics  is  a 
mixed  mathematical  science’,  including 
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catoptrics,  dioptrics,  and  perspective ; 
and  considers  the  nature,  composition, 
and  motion  of  light ; the  whole  doctrine 
of  colours,  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
vision  ; the  construction  and  management 
of  optical  instruments,  &c. 

Op'tic,  1 Relating  to  optics  or  to  vi- 

Op'tical.  ) sion.  The  optic  nerves  are 
the  second  pair  springing  from  the  crura 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  passing 
thence  to  the  eye.  The  optic  inequality  of 
a heavenly  body  is  an  apparent  irregula- 
rity which  arises  from  the  situation  of 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  not  from  any 
real  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  the 
moving  body.  The  optic  place  of  a star  is 
its  place  as  seen  by  the  eye. 

Op'tical  Square.  An  instrument  used 
in  surveying,  for  laying  out  perpendicular 
lines.  It  is  made  of  brass,  in  the  shape  of 
a circular  box,  and  containing  two  prin- 
cipal glasses  of  the  sextant,  viz.  the  index 
and  horizontal  glasses,  fixed  at  an  angle 
of  45°, so  that  while  viewing  an  object  by 
direct  vision,  any  other,  forming  a right 
angle  with  it,  will  appear  by  reflection  at 
the  spot  where  the  observer  is  situated. 

Op'timates.  Grandees,  from  optimus, 
best.  A division  of  the  Roman  people, 
opposed  to  populares,  though  it  does  not 
certainly  appear  what  were  the  charac- 
teristic differences  between  these  two 
parties. 

Op'time.  A scholar  of  the  first  class  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge. 

Op'tishsm,  from  optimus,  best.  The 
philosophical  and  religious  doctrine  which 
maintains  that  this  world,  notwithstand- 
ing its  apparent  imperfections,  is  the  best 
that  could  have  been  devised ; and  that  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  the  universe 
is  that  adapted  to  produce  most  good. 

Option.  At  the  Stock  Exchange,  a per- 
centage given  for  the  option  of  putting 
or  calling,  i.  e.  selling  or  buying,  stock  in 
time  bargains  at  a given  price. 

Optom'eter,  from  ocrnxt ;,  vision,  and 
pttrqov,  measure.  An  instrument  to  mea- 
sure the  limits  of  distinct  vision,  and  de- 
termine with  exactness  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  sight. 

Opcn'tia.  The  Indian  fig-tree.  A 
species  of  cactus  which  grows  abundantly 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  takes  its  name, 
ab  opunte,  from  the  city  Opus,  near  which 
it  flourished.  De  Candolle  makes  it  the 
type  of  an  extensive  genus. 

Or.  The  French  word  for  gold  : used  in 
heraldry  to  express  gold-colour  or  yellow, 
represented  in  engraving  by  small'  dots. 

O'ra.  A Saxon  coin,  supposed  to  be 
worth  about  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
sterling. 

Or'ache.  In  botany,  the  Atriplex  sativa, 
used  often  as  a substitute  for  spinach. 
The  wild  orache  belongs  to  the  genus 
Chenopodium. 


Or'acee,  Eat.  oraculum.  The  reply  or 
answer  of  a god, from  oro,  to  utter  : also, 
by  metonymy,  the  god  who  gave  oral 
replies  to  the  inquiries  of  men.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  oracles  were 
those  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  J upiter  Am- 
mon at  Thebes.  These  were  consulted, 
through  the  medium  of  priests  and  priest- 
esses, on  all  momentous  occasions,  and 
never  failed  to  give  suitable  responses, 
many  of  which  are  famous  for  their  am- 
biguity. The  superstition  indeed  was 
mainly  supported,  and  it  was  kept  up  for 
many  centuries,  by  the  ambidexterous 
nature  of  the  oracular  saying,  for  which- 
ever way  the  event  happened,  the  oracle 
was  certainly  correct  in  the  revelation. 

Or'ange.  The  well-known  fruit  of  the 
orange-tree.  The  sweet  orange  is  the 
produce  of  the  Citrus  sinensis,  or  Citrus 
nobilis,  or  Mandarin  tree,  and  the  bitter 
or  Seville  orange  is  the  produce  of  the 
Citrus  aurantium.  The  true  orange  is  a 
native  of  China,  but  was  long  since  trans- 
planted to  other  countries  by  the  Portu- 
guese. It  now  grows  abundantly  in  the 
south  of  Europe. 

Or'angemen.  The  name  given  by  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  their  Protestant 
countrymen,  on  account  of  their  adher- 
ence to  King  William,  (of  the  house  of 
Orange),  while  the  former  party  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  James  II. 

Orang'-outang'.  The  satyr  or  great 
ape,  the  Simia  satyrus,  Lin.,  which  of  all 
animals  is  considered  as  approaching 
most  nearly  to  man,  in  the  form  of  his 
head,  height  of  forehead,  and  volume  of 
brain.  The  body  is  covered  with  coarse 
red  hair,  the  face  bluish,  and  the  hinder 
thumbs  very  short,  compared  with  the 
toes.  He  inhabits  only  the  most  eastern 
countries,  such  as  Malabar,  Cochin-China, 
and  particularly  the  great  island  of  Bor- 
neo, whence  he  has  been  occasionally 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  Java- 
He  is  mild  and  gentle,  easily  rendered 
tame  and  affectionate,  but  his  intelligence 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  dog.  The  popular  name  orang- 
outang, ( often  written  ourang-outang) , is 
composed  of  two  Malay  words : orang,  a 
reasonable  being,  and  outang,  wild,  or  of 
the  woods:  hence,  “Wild  Man  of  the 
Woods.’’  The  orang-outang  is  very  ge- 
nerally confounded  with  the  chimpanse 
(q.  v.) ; and  there  is  a monkey  of  Borneo, 
known  only  by  his  skeleton,  called  the 
Fongo,  which  is  either  of  the  species  of,  or 
one  closely  allied  to,  the  orang-outang. 
He  is  the  largest  monkey  known,  and  in 
size  is  nearly  equal  to  man. 

Or'ator.  In  ancient  Borne,  the  orators 
were  advocates  for  clients  in  the  forum, 
and  before  the  senate  and  the  people. 
They  were  employed  in  causes  of  import- 
I ance,  instead  of  the  patrons.  In  modern 
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usage,  a public  speaker ; an  eloquent  pub- 
lic speaker  ; a person  who  can  speak  two 
hours  at  a time  without  taking  a drink  of 
water.  In  chancery,  a petitioner. 

Qrato'rio,  Ital.  from  oratorium.  1.  A 

place  of  worship. 2.  A sacred  drama, 

in  imitation  of  theatrical  pieces,  but 
always  on  sacred  subjects,  and  accom- 
panied by  grave  and  solemn  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental. 

Or'atory,  Lat.  oratoria,  from  orator. 
1.  The  art  of  speaking,  according  to  the 
rules  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  persuade. 
It  consists  of  four  parts,  invention,  dis- 
position, elocution,  and  pronunciation. 
The  speaker  must  be  just  and  pertinent 
to  the  subject ; must  be  methodical  in  all 
the  parts  of  his  discourse  ; and  must  em- 
bellish it  with  the  beauties  of  language, 
and  pronounce  it  with  eloquence.— — 2. 
Among  Romanists,  a close  apartment  near 
a bed-chamber,  furnished  with  an  altar, 
a crucifix,  &c.  for  private  devotions. 

Orb',  Lat.  orbis.  A hollow  sphere,  or 
space  contained  between  two  concentric 
spherical  surfaces.  The  ancient  astrono- 
mers conceived  the  heavens  to  consist  of 
several  vast  azure,  transparent  orbs  or 
spheres,  inclosing  one  another,  and  in- 
cluding the  bodies  of  the  planets. 

Orb'it,  Lat.  orbita,  a track,  from  orbis, 
a wheel.  1.  In  astronomy,  the  path  of  a 
planet  or  comet ; the  curve  line  which  a 
planet  describes  in  its  periodical  revolu- 
tion round  its  central  body.  The  orbits 
of  the  planets  are  elliptical,  having  the 

sun  in  one  of  the  foci. 2.  In  anatomy, 

the  two  cavities  under  the  forehead,  in 
which  the  eyes  are  situated,  are  called 
orbits,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  seven 
bones;  the  frontal,  maxillary,  jugal, 
lachrymal,  ethmoid,  palatine  and  sphe- 
noid. 

Or'chanet.  1.  A plant,  the  Anchusa 
tinctoria. 2.  A bitter  astringent  sub- 

stance obtained  from  the  Lithospermum 
tinctorium. 

Or'chestra.  0%%r,irr%u-  The  place 
in  the  ancient  theatres  where  the  chorus 
used  to  dance ; in  the  modern  theatres 
the  name  is  given  to  the  place  where  the 
musicians  sit.  From  o$%w/xeu, to  dance. 

Or'chis.  An  extensive  genus  of  peren- 
nial plants.  Gynandria — Motiandria. 

Named  o^i;,  from  the  testicular  form  of 
the  roots.  There  are  nine  indigenous  and 
fourteen  exotic  species. 

Or'cine.  The  substance  which  furnishes 
the  colouring  matter  of  archil  or  orchil. 
Orcine  is,  however,  itself  colourless, 
forming  colourless  crystals,  which  have 
the  shape  of  flat  four-sided  prisms,  ter- 
minated by  abihedral  summit,  and  which 
melt  by  heat  into  a transparent  liquid. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ; nitric 
Acsd  causes  it  to  assume  a tdood-red 


colour;  and  when  exposed  to  the  joint 
action  of  air  and  ammonia  it  becomes  a 
deep  violet  colour. 

Or'deal.  In  law,  trial  by  fire  or  water, 
now  abolished  in  Europe.  The  term  is 
Sax.  ordal,  or  ordael,  which  signifies  com- 
plete judgment;  and  the  practice  of 
ordeal  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
belief  that  the  substances  used  had  each 
its  peculiar  presiding  deity,  that  had  per- 
fect control  over  it.  The  two  forms  of  it 
practised  in  England  were  the  fire-ordeal 
and  the  water-ordeal.  The  first  was  per- 
formed by  taking  into  the  hand  a bar  of 
red-hot  iron,  walking  barefooted  and 
blindfolded  over  nine  red-hot  plough- 
shares, laid  lengthwise  at  unequal  dis- 
tances, &c. ; and  if  the  person  escaped 
unhurt,  he  was  adjudged  innocent, other- 
wise he  was  condemned  as  guilty.  The 
water-ordeal  was  performed,  either  by 
plunging  the  bare  arm  to  the  elbow  in 
boiling  water,  or  by  casting  the  person 
suspected  into  a river  or  pond  of  cold 
water,  and  if  he  floated  without  effort  to 
swim,  it  was  an  evidence  of  guilt ; but  if 
he  sunk  ( and  was  drowned)  he  was  ac- 
quitted. It  is  from  these  barbarous 
practices  that  we  have  our  proverbial 
phrase,  to  go  through  fire  and  water. 

Or'der,  Lat.  ordo.  Regular  disposition 
or  methodical  arrangement  of  things;  a 
term  of  very  extensive  application,  as— 
1.  In  natural  history,  a subdivision  of  a 
class  which  is  itself  further  divided  into 

genera,  as  these  are  into  species. 2.  In 

architecture,  a system  or  arrangement  of 
the  several  members,  ornaments,  and 
proportions  of  columns  and  entablatures, 
from  the  diversity  in  which  have  sprung 
the  Five  Orders,  transmitted  from  anti- 
quity : the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  the  Corinth- 
ian, the  Tuscan,  and  the  Composite  (q.v.). 
There  is  no  standard  of  proportion  com- 
mon to  the  three  Grecian  orders : each 
has  its  own  peculiar  symmetry ; the 
capitals  are  the  distinguishing  features. 

3.  In  geometry,  a rank  or  division  in 

a series  of  curves,  lines,  &c. : thus,  the 
first  order  of  curves  are  such  as  are  ex- 
pressed by  a simple  equation;  those  of 
the  second  order  by  a quadratic  equation, 

Ac. 4.  In  military  and  naval  affairs, 

the  word  order  has  various  significations, 
as  order  of  battle,  the  disposition  of  troops 
or  ships  for  battle.  There  are  orders  from 
the  commander- in-chief : the  general 
issues  orders ; so  we  have  brigade  orders, 
general  orders,  and  standing  orders.  -5. 
In  society,  we  recognise  orders  of  nobility, 
orders  of  knighthood,  military  orders,  and 
higher  and  lower  orders ; we  moreover 
speak  of  clergymen  being  in  orders,  mean- 
ing thereby  that  these  individuals  belong 
to  some  one  of  the  clerical  orders,  which 
are  three  in  number,  namely,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons : these  constitute 
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the  holy  orders. 6.  Courts  of  law,  as 

Chancery,  Queen’s  Bench,  &c.,  issue 
orders  regarding  causes  there  depending ; 
and  on  particular  occasions  orders  are 

made  by  magistrates  at  the  sessions. 

7.  In  the  fine  arts,  order  is  the  harmonious 
disposition  of  the  parts  of  a work. 

Or'derly.  In  military  affairs,  the 
orderly  books  are  those  hooks  in  which  the 
sergeants  write  the  general  and  regi- 
mental orders.  Orderly  sergeants  are  those 
petty  officers  who  attend  on  superiors. 

Or'dinary.  1.  In  common  and  canon 
law,  one  who  has  ordinary  or  immediate 
jurisdiction  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The 
bishop  is  usually  the  ordinary  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  the  archbishop  is  the  ordinary 
of  the  whole  province.  The  ordinary  of 
Newgate  is  a person  who  attends  on  con- 
demned criminals,  to  prepare  them  for 

death. 2.  The  establishment  of  persons 

employed  by  government  to  take  charge 
of  ships  of  war  laid  up  in  harbours. 
Hence  a ship  in  ordinary  is  one  laid  up, 
under  the  direction  of  the  master  attend- 
ant.  3.  In  heraldry,  a portion  of  the 

escutcheon  comprised  between  straight 
or  other  lines. 

Or'dinate,  Lat.  ordinatus.  Regular, 
methodical.  1.  An  ordinate  figure  is  one 

whose  sides  and  angles  are  equal. ?. 

In  the  theory  of  curves,  any  right  line 
drawn  from  a point  in  the  absciss  to  ter- 
minate in  the  curve : if  drawn  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  absciss,  it  is  called  a 
right  ordinate.  The  ordinates  are  bi- 
sected by  the  right  line  called  the  axis. 

Or'dination.  1.  Admission  to  holy 
orders,  or  initiation  of  a person  into  the 

priesthood. 2.  In  presbyterian  and 

congregational  churches,  the  act  of  settling 
or  establishing  (placing  in  Scotland)  a 
licensed  preacher  over  a congregation 
with  pastoral  charge  and  authority. 

Ord'nance,  from  ordinance.  A gene- 
ral name  for  all  sorts  of  great  guns  used 
in  war.  The  Board  of  Ordnance  is  the 
board  which  provides  guns,  ammunition, 
and  arms  of  every  description,  for  public 
service. 

Ordon'naxce.  In  architecture,  the  same 
as  ceconomy,  which  see. 

Ore,  Sax.  ore,  or  ora.  A native  compound 
of  a metal  and  some  mineralising  sub- 
stance: a metal  in  the  mineral  state. 
The  name  is  only  applied  to  mineral 
bodies  which  contain  the  metal  in  such 
quantities  as  to  be  worth  the  labour  of 
extracting  it ; and  they  are  styled  rich 
or  poor  ores  according  as  they  contain 
more  or  less  of  the  metal.  The  ores  are 
exceedingly  numerous. 

Or'fraies,  Fr.  orfrois.  Cloth  embroi- 
dered with  gold. 

Or'oax.  O^yeevot.  1.  A part  of  an  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  which  has  a determi- 
nate oRce  in  its  economy  : thus  the  eye 


is  the  organ  of  vision,  the  ear  of  hearing, 
the  muscles  of  motion,  &c.  A catenation 
of  organs  destined  to  one  function  is 
called  an  apparatus  ; thus,  although  the 
lungs  be  the  immediate  organ  of  respira- 
tion, the  apparatxis  of  respiration  consists 
of  the  lungs,  air  passages,  muscles,  nerves, 
&c.,  of  respiration,  without  which  the 

function  could  not  be  performed. 2.  In 

music,  the  largest  and.  most  harmonious 
of  the  wind  instruments.  It  is  blown  by 
bellows,  and  consists  of  numerous  pipes 
of  various  sizes,  and  stops  which  are 
touched  by  the  fingers.  The  instrument 
is  sometimes  constructed  of  immense  size : 
that  of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Ulm,  in 
Germany,  is  90  feet  high,  and  28  broad; 
it  is  blown  by  16  pair  of  bellows,  and  its 
largest  pipe  is  13  inches  in  diameter. 

Orga'nic.  Pertaining  to  an  organ  or  to 
organs  ; consisting  of  organs,  or  contain- 
ing them,  as  the  organic  structure  of 
living  bodies.  Organic  bodies  are  such  as 
contain  organs  on  the  action  of  which 
depend  their  growth  and  perfection  : ani- 
mals and  plants  belong  to  this  division  of 
nature,  and  when  these  are  found  in  the 
earth  in  a mineral  or  fossil  state,  they 
are  styled  organic  remains,  and  their  study 
forms  oryctology.  There  are  also  organic 
diseases,  in  which  there  is  a visible  change 
of  the  structure  of  the  organ,  as  opposed 
to  diseases  of  function,  in  which  the  action 
only  of  the  organ  is  changed.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  nature  and  composition 
of  organic  matter  constitutes  organic  che- 
mistry. The  organic  description  of  curves 
is  the  method  of  describing  them  on  a 
plane  by  means  of  instruments,  as  the 
compasses  and  ruler.  The  organic  laws  of 
a state  are  the  laws  directly  concerning  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  state. 

Organisation.  1.  The  construction  of 
the  parts  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  body, 
with  reference  to  a determined  function. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 

complex  body,  in  a suitable  manner  for 
service.  Governments,  ai’mies,  &c.,  are 
organised,  and  their  organisation  is  good 
or  otherwise,  according  as  their  parts  or 
organs  are  duly  adapted  for  the  end  pro- 
posed, and  to  each  other. 

Or'ganon,  oeyxtov-  In  philosophy , nearly 
synonymous  with  method,  and  implying  a 
body  of  rules  and  canons  for  direction. 

Or'ganzine.  A description  of  silk  usually 
imported  from  Italy  into  this  country.  It 
is  washed,  spun,  and  thrown  in  a parti- 
cular manner,  long  kept  secret. 

Or'gies,  pi.  Lat.  orgia,  from  ocyioc,  from 
o^yrj,  fury.  Ancient  revels,  sacrifices,  &c., 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  held  during  the 
night  by  the  Bacchae. 

Or'gues.  1.  In  fortification,  a French 
term  for  long  pieces  of  timber  pointed 
and  shod  with  iron,  and  hanging  over  a 
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gateway,  to  be  let  down  in  case  of  attack. 

2.  A machine  composed  of  several 

musket  barrels  united,  by  means  of  which 
several  explosions  are  made  at  once  to 
defend  breaches. 

Or'ichalch,  1 Lat.  orichalcum,  moun- 

Orjchal'cum.  ) tain  brass  ; o^og  and 
XctXxog ; or  gold-brass,  aurichalcum.  The 
brass  of  the  ancients. 

Or'iel,  1 Old  Fr.  oriol,  a sort  of  recess 

Or'iol.  I or  small  apartment.  The  oriel 
window  is  a projecting  angular  window, 
commonly  of  a triagonal  or  pentagonal 
form,  and  divided  by  mullions  and  tran- 
soms into  different  bays  and  compart- 
ments. 

Or'iflamb,  Fr.  oriflamme.  An  ancient 
royal  standard  of  France. 

Orig'anom.  The  Marjoram  : a genus  of 
plants.  Eidynamia—Gymnospermia.  Name 
optiyotvov , from  of>o<g,  a mountain,  and 
ya>os,  joy.  The  British  type,  the  0.  vul- 
garis, is  a perennial  plant,  but  some  of  the 
exotic  species  are  permanent. 

Or'igenists.  Followers  of  Origen  of 
Alexandria,  a celebrated  Christian  father, 
who  held  that  the  souls  of  men  have  a 
pre-existing  state;  that  they  are  holy 
intelligences,  and  sin  before  they  are 
united  to  the  body;  and  that  Christ  will 
be  crucified  hereafter  for  the  salvation  of 
devils,  &o.,  &e. 

Orig'in  al,  Lat.  originalis.  In  law,  where 
the  parts  of  an  indenture  are  interchange- 
ably executed  between  the  parties,  that 
part  executed  by  the  grantor  is  called  the 
original,  the  others,  counterparts.  In  the 
fine  arts,  a work  not  copied,  but  the  ar- 
tist’s own : a copy  of  his  own  work  is  a 
duplicate.  In  theology,  original  sin  is  the 
corruption  of  nature  derived  to  us  from 
our  first  parents. 

Oril/lon.  In  fortificat  ion,  a small  round- 
ing of  earth,  lined  with  a wall,  raised  on 
the  shoulders  of  such  bastions  as  have 
casemates  to  cover  the  cannon  in  the  re- 
tired flank. 

Ori'on,  flotoiv.  In  astronomy,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  brightest  constel- 
lations of  the  southern  hemisphere : men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Job,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Bible.  When  it  comes  to  the 
meridian,  there  is  then  above  the  horizon 
the  most  splendid  view  of  the  celestial 
bodies  which  the  starry  firmament  affords 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  this  is 
visible  to  the  whole  inhabited  world, 
because  the  equinoctial  passes  nearly 
through  the  middle  of  the  constellation. 
Orion  contains  78  stars,  of  which  two  are 
of  the  first  magnitude,  four  of  the  second, 
and  four  of  the  third. 

Orle,  lFr.  ourlet,  Ital.  orlo,  a hem. 

Or'let,  j 1.  In  architecture,  a fillet  or 
band  under  the  ovolo  of  the  capital : by 
•ome  applied  also  to  the  plinth  of  the  base 


of  a column  or  pedestal. 2.  In  heraldry, 

an  ordinary  in  the  form  of  a fillet  round 
the  shield. 

Or'lop,  Dut.  overloop,  a running  over. 
A platform  of  planks,  laid  over  the  beams 
in  the  hold  of  a ship  of  war,  whereon  the 
cables  are  usually  coiled.  It  contains  also 
the  sail-rooms,  the  purser’s,  surgeon’s, 
boatswain’s,  and  carpenter's  cabins,  and 
the  several  officers’  stove-rooms.  In  three- 
decked ships,  the  second  and  lowest  decks 
are  sometimes  called  orlops. 

Orn ithich’n ites, from  oitig , abird.and 
8!yai,  to  touch.  The  name  given  by  geo- 
logists to  certain  footmarks  of  birds,  ob- 
served in  the  rocks  of  different  formations. 
The  most  remarkable  are  perhaps  those 
of  the  new  red  sand-stone  of  the  valley  of 
Connecticut,  described  by  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock, in  the  American  Journal  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Ornith'oi.ite,  from  o^tig,  a bird,  and 
Xidog,  stone.  A fossil  bird.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  stones  of  various  colours, 
bearing  the  figure  of  birds. 

Ornithoi/ogt,  from  oovig,  a bird,  and 
Xoyog,  discourse.  The  department  of  na- 
tural history  which  treats  of  birds;  de- 
scribes their  structure,  teaches  their  eco- 
nomy, and  arranges  them  in  classes, 
orders,  genera,  and  species. 

Ornith'omaxcy,  from  lie  tig  and  putt*- 
met,  prophecy.  Divination  by  birds. 

Ornithorhtn'cus.  The  duck-bill.  A 
mammiferous  animal  peculiar  to  New 
Holland,  and  thus  genetically  named  by 
Blumenbach;  from  oovig,  a bird,  and 
puyxog,  a beak,  in  allusion  to  the  form  of 
the  muzzle,  which  presents  the  closest 
external  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a duck 
or  spoonbill.  Cuvier  places  it  in  the  order 
Edentata, and  division  Monotremata.  It  is 
aquatic , inhabiting  the  rivers  and  marshes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson. 

Orog'raphy,  from  ooog,  a mountain, 
and  ygaapri,  description.  Description  of 
mountains,  as  to  their  heights,  sce- 
nery, &c. 

Orol'ogt,  from  coo;,  a mountain,  and 
Xoyog,  discourse.  Description  of  moun- 
tains as  to  their  structure,  geological  re- 
lations, &c. 

Oromas'des.  In  Persian  mythology,  the 
principle  of  good. 

Or'fheus,  ( 1.  A fish,  the  ooQog  of  Pl,iny, 

Orphus.  j caught  in  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  a broad  flat  fish,  said  to  weigh  some- 
times 201bs. 2.  A mythological  per- 

sonage, a son  of  the  Thracian  river 
./Eagrus  and  the  muse  Calliope.  The  Or- 
phean mysteries,  the  mysteries  of  which 
Orpheus  was  the  founder. 

Or'piment.  Yellow  sulphnret  of  arse- 
nic : the  golden  pigment  fiuripigmentum ) 
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of  the  Latins.  It  occurs  in  lamellar 
masses,  composed  of  indistinct  crystalline 
particles,  for  the  most  part  in  kidney  and 
other  imitative  forms ; it  volatilizes  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe  with  a white  smoke, 
and  with  the  odour  of  both  sulphur  and 
arsenic.  Sp.  gr.  3'4  to  3'6.  It  is  found  in 
veins,  in  various  metalliferous  formations, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  the 
finest  comes  from  Persia,  in  brilliant  yel- 
low masses ; this  is  commonly  termed 
golden  orpiment.  Orpiment  is  used  as  a 
pigment,  and  is  prepared  also  artificially 
for  this  purpose. 

Or'rery.  A machine  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  and  illustrat- 
ing the  movements  and  phases  of  the 
planetary  system.  This  machine  was  in- 
vented by  George  Graham,  but  it  takes 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Earl  of  Orrery  having  procured  a copy  of 
Graham’s  maehine,  by  means  of  a work- 
man of  the  name  of  Rowley ; it  was 
named  after  the  Earl  by  Sir  R.  Steele, 
on  the  supposition  that  his  machine  was 
the  first  of  the  sort  constructed.  Orreries 
convey  only  very  rude  and  contracted  no- 
tions of  the  planetary  movements  and 
proportions. 


Or'rts.  The  plant  iris,  of  which  orris 
seems  to  be  a corruption:  fleur-de-lis  or 
flag-flower. 

Or'ris-root.  The  root  of  a white  flow- 
ering species  of  iris,  the  Iris  florentina,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hair  powder  and 
some  other  articles,  on  account  of  its 
grateful  odour.  See  Orris. 

Orse'dew,  ) Manheim  or  Dutch  Gold , an 

Orse'doe.  j inferior  sort  of  gold-leaf 
(rather  brass-leaf ) prepared  principally  at 
Manheim  from  a sort  of  tine  brass. 


Orthocer'ata,  \ An  extinct  genus  OH 

Orthocer'atite.  j cephalopods,  inha- 
biting polythalmous  straight  shells : 
hence  the  name  from  o%6oi,  straight,  and 
xiect; , a horn.  The  orthoceratite  (says 
Mr.  Kemble)  resembles  an  ammonite  un- 
rolled, having  its  chambers  separated  by 
transverse  septa,  concave  externally  and 
convex  internally,  the  septa  being  pierced 
by  a siphuncle.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties, some  of  which  are  upwards  of  two 
feet  in  length.  Part  of  the  pavement  of 
the  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  and  that  of 
the  hall  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
are  composed  of  marble  containing  re- 
mains of  orthoceratites.  Some  species, 
found  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of 
Dumfries-shire,  are  nearly  the  size  of  a 
man’s  thigh. 

Orthod'romics,  from  o^dog,  straight, 
and  course.  The  art  of  sailing  in 

the  arc  of  a great  circle,  which  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  twro  points  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Or'thogon,  from  o%6og,  straight,  right, 
and  yuvicc,  an  angle.  A rectangular  figurf:. 

Orthographic.  1.  Relating  to  ortho- 
graphy.  2.  An  orthographic  projection 

of  the  sphere  is  one  in  which  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance : so 
called  because  being  made  on  a plane, 
passing  through  the  middle  of  the  sphere, 
and  the  eye  placed  vertically  at  an  in- 
finite distance,  all  the  perpendiculars  fall 
in  the  common  intersection  of  the  sphere, 
with  the  plane  of  the  projection. 

Orthog'raphy,  from  oeQog,  right,  and 
■yfottp'i j,  writing,  description.  In  gram- 
mar, that  branch  which  teaches  how 
words  should  be  spelled.  In  geometry,  the 
art  of  delineating  the  foreright  plan  of 
any  object,  and  of  expressing  the  heights 
or  elevations  of  each  part,  so  called  be- 
cause it  determines  things  by  perpendi- 
cular lines  falling  on  the  geometrical 
plane.  In  perspective,  the  foreright  side 
of  any  plane,  that  is,  the  side  or  plane 
that  lies  parallel  to  a straight  line,  that 
may  be  imagined  to  pass  through  the 
outward  convex  points  of  the  eyes,  con- 
tinued to  a convenient  length.  In  archi- 
tecture, the  elevation  of  a building,  show- 
ing all  the  parts  in  their  true  proportions 
In  fortification,  the  profile  or  representa 
tion  of  a fortress,  or  other  work,  in  all  itt 
parts,  as  they  would  appear  if  perpendi- 
cularly cut  from  top  to  bottom. 

Orthopnce'a,  from  c%0o;,  erect,  and 
jtvoj,  breathing.  1.  A disease  of  the 
lungs,  in  which  respiration  can  only  be 
performed  in  an  upright  posture. 2.  In- 

ability of  breathing  in  a recumbent  pos- 
ture. 

OiiTHor'TERA.  An  order  of  insects,  the- 
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6t'a  in  Cuvier’s  arrangement.  Named, 
from  ogGos,  straight,  and  vrtgov,  a wing, 
being  characterised  by  two  straight  wings, 
covered  with  soft  and  flexible  cases  or 
elytra.  They  compose  the  two  families, 
Cursoria,  or  runners,  and  Saltaloria,  or 
jumpers.  The  Cockroaches  are  examples 
of  the  first,  and  the  grasshoppers  and 
crickets  of  the  second.  All  the  orthoptera 
are  terrestrial;  some  are  carnivorous, 
some  omnivorous,  but  the  greater  number 
feed  on  living  plants. 

Or'tive,  Tat.  ortivus,  rising,  or  eastern. 
The  ortive  amplitude  of  a heavenly  body  is 
an  arc  of  the  horizon,  intercepted  between 
the  point  where  a star  rises  and  the  east 
point  of  the  horizon,  the  point  where  the 
horizon  and  equator  intersect. 

Or'tolan.  A bird,  the  Emberiza  hor- 
tulana,  Lin.,  about  the  size  of  a lark  ; 
builds  in  hedges,  is  very  fat,  and  common 
in  France,  &c.  in  autumn.  It  is  highly 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy, 
and  under  the  name  of  Miliaria  was  sold 
at  enormous  prices  to  the  epicures  of 
Rome. 

Orvie'tan.  A medicine  once  celebrated 
as  an  antidote  to  poisons.  Named  after 
Orvietanus,  a mountebank,  who  invented 
it,  or  from  Orvieto,  a town  in  the  Papal 
territories. 

Oryctog'nosy,  from  o^uxrog,  a mineral, 
and  yyatris,  knowledge.  1.  The  name 
given  by  Werner  to  what  is  otherwise 
more  generally  named  mineralogy  (q.v.) 

2.  That  branch  of  mineralogy  which 

has  for  its  object  the  classification  of 
minerals,  and  the  determination  of  their 
nomenclature. 3.  Oryctology. 

Oryctog'rafhy,  1 from  o^vx-ro^,  a fossil, 

Oryctol'ooy,  ,i  and  Aoyo s,  discourse. 
1.  That  part  of  geology  which  treats  of 
fossils. 2.  The  same  as  oryctognosy. 

Ory'za.  Rice.  A genus  of  annual  plant. 
Hexandria — Digynia.  Name  corrupted 
from  the  Arabic  orez.  One  species,  the 
O.  sativa,  which  affords  the  rice,  the  chief 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the 
east.  It  grows  naturally  in  moist  places, 
and  only  comes  to  perfection  in  localities 
where  the  ground  is  occasionally  over- 
flowed with  water. 

Oscheoc'ele,  from  oo-ytov,  the  scrotum, 
and  a tumour.  1.  Any  tumour  of 

the  scrotum. 2.  A scrotal  hernia. 

Oscilla'tion,  Lat.  oscillum,  from  cillo, 
to  move ; vibration.  The  reciprocal  ascent 
and  descent  of  a pendulum.  The  axis  of 
oscillation  is  a right  line,  passing  through 
the  point  of  suspension  parallel  to  the 
horizon.  The  centre  of  oscillation  is  that 
point  in  an  oscillating  body  into  which, 
b all  the  matter  were  collected,  the  vibra- 
tions would  be  performed  in  the  same 
tune. 


OsciLLAToa'iA.  Minute  organised  be- 
ings, having  the  power  of  making  oscilla- 
tory movements. 

Os  Coc'CYois.  The  tail-bone : the  first 
bone  of  the  tail  of  tailed  animals. 

Oscula'tion,  from  osculo,  to  kiss.  A 
term  in  geometry  for  the  contact  between 
any  given  curve  and  its  osculatory  circle ; 
i.  e.  a circle  having  the  same  curvature  as 
the  given  curve. 

Os'CULATORY  (see  OSCCLATfON).  1.  AnOS- 
culatory  is  a tablet  or  board  with  the  pic- 
ture of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  &c.,  kept  in 
Romish  churches,  to  be  kissed  by  the 
priest,  and  then  delivered  to  the  people 

for  the  same  purpose. 2.  For  osculatory 

circle  ( see  Osculation). 

Osian'drians.  In  ecclesiastical  history, 
a sect  of  the  Lutherans,  founded  by  Osi- 
ander. 

Os'mazome,  from  off  pug,  odour,  and  Zmusj<; , 
juice.  A peculiar  animal  principle,  ob- 
tained by  digesting  cold  water  for  some 
hours  on  slices  of  raw  muscular  fibre,  eva- 
porating the  liquor  to  dryness,  and  treat- 
ing the  fixed  remainder  with  alcohol,  and 
finally  dissipating  the  alcohol  by  a gentle 
heat.  It  has  a brownish  yellow  colour, 
and  the  taste  and  smell  of  soup. 

Os'hium,  from  o<ru/q , smell.  A metal 
discovered  by  Tennant  in  crude  platinum, 
and  thus  named  by  him  from  the  pungent 
and  peculiar  smeli  of  its  oxide.  It  occurs 
also  associated  with  the  ore  of  iridium. 
Osmium  has  a dark  grey  colour,  readily 
combines  with  oxygen  when  heated  in 
the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  acids,  but 
readily  soluble  in  potassia. 

Os'naburg.  A sort  of  coarse  linen,  first 
imported  from  Osnaburg  in  Germany. 

Oss'pray,  1 The  sea-eagle  or  fish-hawk 

Oss'peey.  j [Falco  ossifraga,  Lin.)  about 
the  size  of  a peacock.  It  feeds  on  fish, 
which  it  takes  by  suddenly  darting  upon 
them  when  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  name  is  a corruption  of  the  Latin 
ossif  raga,  the  bone-breaker  (os  and  frango). 

Os'seans  or  Os'sei.  In  ichthyology,  a pri- 
mary division  of  fishes,  including  such  as 
have  a bony  skeleton. 

Ossifica'tion,  from  os,  a bone,  and 
facio,  to  make.  1.  The  formation  of  bone : 
osteogony. 2.  In  pathology,  the  conver- 

sion of  membraneous  or  muscular  sub- 
stances into  a bony  substance. 

Os'seous,  Lat.  osseus,  bony.  Osseous 
breccia  is  a mass  of  fragments  of  the 
bones  of  animals,  cemented  together  by  a 
calcareous  gangue,  and  commonly  found 
in  fissures  and  caves. 

Osten-'sive,  from  ostendo,  to  show ; 
showing.  An  ostensive  demonstration  is  one 
which  plainly  and  directly  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  a proposition,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  an  apogogical  one,  or  on* 
which  depends  upon  a reductio  ad  absur- 
dism. 
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Osteocol'la,  from  ocrr&ov,  a boue,  and 
y.tWciu,  to  glue.  Glue-bone,  stone,  or 
bone-binder.  A peculiar  carbonate  of 
lime,  found  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  in 
loose  sandy  grounds,  spreading  from  very 
near  the  surface  to  considerable  depths, 
ramifying  like  the  roots  of  a tree.  It  is 
of  a whitish  colour,  soft  whilst  under  the 
earth,  friable  when  dry,  rough  on  the 
surface,  for  the  most  part  hollow  within, 
but  always  bearing  evidence  of  its  hav- 
ing been  deposited  on  some  fibrous  mat- 
ters, as  the  roots  of  plants.  It  takes  its 
name  from  a ridiculous  notion  not  yet 
entirely  vanished,  that  it  promotes  the 
coalition  of  fractured  bones,  and  the  for- 
mation of  callus. 

Os'teo-s.vkco'ha,  1 from  cernov,  a bone, 

Os'TEO-SARCo'SIS,  j and  G'tZe’ZCOfXCCi  a 

fleshy  tumour.  A term  that  is  very 
vaguely  applied  to  any  tumour  which 
contains  a mixture  of  bony  and  soft  mat- 
ter. It  is  most  commonly  applied,  how- 
ever, to  a tumour  commencing  in  the 
medullary  structure  of  a bone,  and  after- 
wards blended  with  osseous  matter. 

Os'tiary.  Lat.  ostium,  a mouth.  The 
opening  by  which  a river  disembogues 
itself. 

Os'tracism.  O err  p ctxi  true; , from  c err  sex- 
x ov,  a shell.  1.  Banishment  by  the  people 
of  Athens  of  a person  whose  merit  and 
influence  gave  umbrage  to  them;  so 
named  from  the  shell  on  which  the  name 
or  the  note  of  acquittal  or  condemnation 
was  written.  The  shell,  however,  was  a 
piece  of  baked  earth  called  testa  by  the 
Batins. 2.  Banishment. 

Ostracit'es.  Fossil  oyster-shell : ostrea, 
an  oyster. 

Os'trea.  A genus  of  testaceous  Ace- 
pnala,  comprehending,  according  to 
Linnd,  all  those  which  have  but  a small 
ligament  to  the  hinge,  inserted  into  a 
little  depression  on  each  side,  and  With- 
out teeth  or  projecting  plates.  The  ge- 
nus is  now  divided  into  Ostrea  proper  or 
true  oysters,  which  are  irregular,  inequi- 
valve,  and  lamellated  ; shell  inhabited  by 
a tethys : pectens,  which  are  distinguished 
from  the  true  oysters,  principally  by  two 
angular  productions  called  ears,  which 
widen  the  sides  of  the  hinge ; linue,  which 
differ  from  the  pectens  in  the  superior 
length  of  their  shell  in  a direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  hinge.  There  are,  also, 
certain  fossils  which  belong  to  the  ostrea 
of  Linn6,  as  the  hinnita,  plagiostoma, 
pachytes,  dianchora,  and  podopsis.  Name 
ostrea,  from  oerr^axov , a shell. 

Os'trich.  A bird  of  which  there  are 
two  species,  constituting  the  genus  Stru- 
thio,  Lin.  The  ostrich  of  the  eastern 
continent  (the  S.  '•anielm,  Lin.,  of  the 
•an-iy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa),  has 


been  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages.  It 
attains  the  height  of  from  6 to  8 feet, 
lives  in  great  troops ; lays  eggs  weighing 
nearly  31bs.,  feeds  on  grass,  grain,  &c., 
and  runs  with  such  speed  that  no  animal 
can  overtake  it  in  the  race.  The  loose 
flexible  feathers  of  its  wings  are  highly 
valued  for  ornamental  purposes  of  dress, 
and  the  coafse  part  of  the  plumage,  called 
hair,  to  which  it  bears  a resemblance,  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The 
American  ostrich  (S.  rhea,  Lin.)  is  about 
one-half  smaller  than  the  oriental  species. 
When  taken  young  it  is  easily  tamed. 

O'tary.  In  zoology,  the  Fhoca  juhata, 
Gm.,  or  sea-lion  of  Steller  and  others,  of 
which  there  appears  to  be  three  or  four 
species.  The  otaries  are  regarded  as 
seals  with  external  ears,  but  they  differ 
from  the  seals  also  in  the  characters  of 
their  teeth,  feet,  &c.,  so  as ‘in  fact  to 
form  a distinct  genus. 

O'tis.  A genus  of  birds.  The  bustards. 
Order  Grallatorice  ; family  Pressirostres . 
Name  borrowed  from  the  Greek  dins. 
The  most  known  species  is  the  great  bus- 
tard (0.  tarda,  Lin.).  It  seldom  flies,  and 
feeds  indifferently  on  grain,  herbs,  worms, 
and  insects.  It  builds  on  the  ground 
among  grain. 

Ot'omys.  The  name  given  by  F.  Cuvier 
to  a genus  of  animals  nearly  allied  to  the 
Field  Rats,  from  airog,  an  ear,  and  ftovg, 
a rat,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the 
ears. 

Ot'tar  of  Roses.  An  essential  aroma- 
tic oil,  obtained  from  the  flower-leaves 
of  the  rose.  See  Attar. 

Ottav'a  Rim'a.  Octuple  rhyme.  An 
Italian  form  of  versification,  consisting  of 
stanzas  of  two  alternate  triplets  and  a 
couplet  at  the  end. 

Ot'ter.  A mammiferous  animal,  of 
which  there  are  several  species.  See 
Lctra. 

Ot'to,  Arab,  otr,  essence.  A term  sig- 
nifying essence,  and  usually  applied  to 
essential  oils  extracted  from  flowers,  as 
the  otto  of  roses.  See  Attar. 

Ot'toman,  Turkish.  Relating  to  Turkey 
or  the  Turks.  The  term  originated  in 
Otluuan,  or  Osman,  the  name  of  the  first 
Sultan,  who  assumed  the  government 
about  1300  a.d. 

O'tcs.  In  ornithology,  a subgenus  of 
Strix,  comprehending  the  horned  owls, 
or  those  owls  which  have  tufts  of  feathers 
on  the  forehead,  (vulg.  horns),  which  they 
can  erect  at  pleasure.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  Strix  otus,  Lin.,  or  common 
owl.  Name  from  dro;,  eared,  in  allusion 
to  the  horns. 

Ooch.  A socket  in  which  a prcciou* 
stone  is  set. 

Ocisti'tis.  A small  genus  of  Quaara- 
mana,  similar  to  the  S'  kis,  and  for  a long 
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time  confounded  with  them  in  the  great 
genus  of  monkeys.  The  common  ouistitis, 
the  Simia  jacchus,  Lin.,  is  found  in  Para- 
guay, and  nearly  every  part  of  South 
America. 

Ounce,  Lat.  itncia,  the  twelfth  part  of 
anything.  1.  A weight,  the  twelfth  part  of 
a pound  troy,  and  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 

pound  avoirdupois. 2.  An  animal  of 

the  Lynx  tribe. 

Ouranog'raphy,  ovqavo;,  heaven,  and 
I describe.  A description  of  the 
heavens. 

Ourol'ogy,  or  Ouros'copy,  oveog,  Xtyos, 
I speak,  and  trxovruo,  I view.  The  judg- 
ment of  diseases  from  an  examination  of 
the  urine. 

O'us.  In  chemistry,  a termination  for 
those  acids  which  contain  of  the  acidify- 
ing principle,  as  oxygen,  one  equivalent 
less  than  the  acid  of  the  same  elements, 
whose  name  ends  in  ic.  Thus,  sulphurous 
acid  is  02S,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  03S. 
See  Acid.  We  also  speak  of  nitrous  and 
nitric  oxides : these  follow  the  same 
law ; but  such  terms  are  now  being  laid 
aside. 

Odt'crop.  A term  used  by  miners  and 
geologists,  to  express  the  exposure  at 
the  surface  of  a stratum,  bed,  or  vein. 

Out  of  Trim.  The  state  of  a ship  when 
she  is  not  properly  balanced  for  sailing. 

Outi.aw'ry.  The  punishment  of  a per- 
son who,  being  called  into  law,  and  law- 
fully sought,  according  to  the  usual  forms, 
contemptuously  refuses  to  appear.  All 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  person  so 
outlawed  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and 
all  profits  of  lands,  so  long  as  the  outlawry 
lasts.  The  man  is  moreover  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

Out'licker.  A small  piece  of  timber, 
made  fast  to  the  top  of  the  poop  of  a ship, 
and  standing  outright  astern. 

Out'i.ier.  1.  One  not  belonging  to  a 
group,  flock,  or  some  specific  collection  of 

individuals. 2.  Among  agriculturists, 

an  animal  which  is  not  taken  into  the 

fold  at  night  with  the  others. 3.  In 

geology,  a detached  rock  at  some  distance 
from  the  principal  mass. 

Out'post.  In  tear,  a body  of  men  posted 
beyond  the  main  guard. 

Outre'  (Fr.).  In  the  fine  arts,  exagge- 
rated, overstrained. 

Outrig'ger.  A strong  beam  fixed  on 
the  side  of  a ship  and  projecting  from  it, 
in  order  to  secure  the  masts  in  the  opera- 
tion of  careening,  by  counteracting  the 
strain  it  suffers  from  the  effort  of  the 
careening  tackle  ; also  a boom,  occasion- 
ally used  in  the  tops  to  thrust  out  the 
breast  backstays  to  windward,  to  increase 
the  angle  of  tension,  and  give  additional 
security  to  the  topmast. 

Oxt'worx.  The  part  of  a fortification 


most  remote  from  the  main  fortress  or 
citadel:  such  are  ravelins, or  half-moons, 
tenailles,  hornworks,  crownworks,  &c. 

O'va,  plural  of  ovum,  an  egg.  In 
architecture,  ornaments  in  the  form  of 
eggs,  carved  on  the  contour  of  the  ovolo, 
or  quarter-round,  and  separated  from 
each  by  anchors  and  arrowheads. 

O'vary,  Lat.  ovarium.  1.  That  part  ol 
the  body  where  the  ovaria  are  lodged. 
In  the  mammiferous  subject  ovaria  are 
two  flat  oval  bodies,  suspended  in  the 
broad  ligaments  a little  below  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes. 2.  the  lower  part  of  the 

pistil  of  a flower,  containing  the  rudiments 
of  the  future  plants. 

O'vershot- wheel.  See  Water-wheel. 

O'vert  Act,  Fr.  ouvert,  open.  In  law, 
a manifest  act  implying  criminality. 

Ov'erture,  Fr.  ouveriure,  opening.  In 
music,  the  symphony  in  the  theatres  which 
precedes  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain. 

Ova'tion.  A Roman  custom  of  grant- 
ing an  inferior  kind  of  triumph  to  mili- 
tary leaders. 

Ovip'arous,  from  ovum,  an  egg,  and 
pario,  to  produce.  An  epithet  for  animals 
which  lay  eggs  inclosed  in  a calcareous 
shell. 

O'vis.  The  sheep.  A genus  of  well- 
known  ruminant  mammiferous  animals. 
The  Argali  of  Siberia  (0.  Ammon,  Lin.) 
inhabits  the  mountains  of  Asia,  and  at- 
tains the  size  of  the  fallow-deer.  The 
Mouflons  of  America,  Africa,  and  Sar- 
dinia, belong  also  to  this  genus.  It  is 
from  the  Mouflon  or  the  Argali  that  we 
are  supposed  to  derive  the  innumerable 
races  of  our  woolly  animals,  which,  next 
to  the  dog,  are  most  subject  to  variation. 

Ovipos'itor,  Lat.  ovum,  and  pono,  I 
place.  In  insects,  the  instrument  by  which 
it  deposits  its  eggs. 

Ov'oto.  In  architecture,  a round  mould- 
ing, whose  profile  and  sweep,  in  the  Ior.ic 
and  Composite  capitals,  is  usually  the 
quadrant  of  a circle  or  quarter-round. 

O'vo-vivip'arocs,  from  ovum,  an  egg, 
and  viviparous  (q.  v.).  A distinctive  epi- 
thet for  those  animals,  as  the  salamander 
and  the  viper,  which  never  lay  their 
eggs,  these  being  hatched  within  the 
body  of  the  parent,  so  that,  although 
originally  contained  in  eggs,  the  offspring 
are  brought  forth  in  a living  state. 

O'vum  (Lat.  Egg).  In  anatomy,  the  body 
formed  by  the  female  in  which,  after  im- 
pregnation, the  development  of  the  foetus 
takes  place.  In  architecture,  the  same  as 
ovolo. 

Owl'ing.  The  offence  of  transporting 
wool  or  sheep  out  of  England,  contrary  to 
statute ; so  called  because  usually  done 
during  night,  when  owls  are  awake! 

Ox.  A name  common  to  all  the  animals 
of  the  genus  Bos,  Lin.,  but  especially  o 
the  B t aurus,  Lin.,  knewa  Ijr  I li  Hr* 
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vj><nead,  round  horns,  placed  at  the  ex- 
U ermines  of  the  salient  line  or  ridge  which 
separates  the  forehead  from  the  occiput, 
some  have  regarded  it  (Cuvier  says  er- 
roneously) as  a variety  of  the  Aurochs 
unis,  Gm.). 

Oxal'ic  Acid.  An  acid  which  takes 
its  name  from  its  existing  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  juice  of  the  wood-sorrel 
ioxalis  acetosella).  This  juice  is  almost 
pure  bioxalate  of  potash,  and  in  a crys- 
tallised state  forms  an  article  of  com- 
merce, under  the  name  of  salt  of  sorrel, 
or  very  erroneously,  salt  of  lemons,  and 
was  long  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  tar- 
tar. The  acid,  however,  is  obtained  most 
readily  and  most  economically  from 
sugar,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  It 
crystallises  from  its  solutions;  the  crys- 
tals are  quadrilateral  prisms,  the  sides  of 
which  are  alternately  broad  and  narrow, 
and  summits  dihedral ; they  effloresce  in 
dry  air,  and  deliquesce  slightly  in  damp 
air.  The  acid  acts  as  a violent  poison  in 
the  quantity  of  two  or  three  drachms. 
The  best  antidote  is  lime  in  some  conve- 
nient form,  as  chalk. 

Ox'alis.  "Wood-sorrel.  A very  exten- 
sive genus  of  herbaceous  plants.  Decan- 
dria — Pentagynia.  Name  from  o%vs>  acid, 
on  account  of  the  acidity  of  its  juice.  Out 
of  77  species  enumerated,  two  are  British, 
of  which  the  0.  acetosella  is  the  best 
known,  being,  from  its  peculiar  grateful 
acid  taste,  used  in  salads.  See 

Oxalic  Acid. 

Ox'gang,  Germ,  ochs,  and  gang,  walk. 
Formerly  used  to  signify  as  much  land  as 
an  ox  could  plough  in  a season. 

Oxida'tion.  The  process  by  which  me- 
tals and  some  other  elements  are  con- 
verted into  oxides  by  combination  with 
oxygen.  See  Oxide. 

Ox'ide.  A substance  combined  with 
oxygen,  without  being  in  the  state  of  an 
acid.  As  many  substances  are  suscep- 
tible of  several  degrees  of  oxidisement, 
several  terms  have  been  used  to  distin- 
guish them : thurwe  have  the  black  and 
red  oxides  of  iron  and  of  mercury,  the 
white  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  black  oxide 
of  manganese;  but,  in  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature,  the  terms  protoxide,  deu- 
loxide  (or  binoxide),  tritoxide,  signifying 
the  first,  second,  and  third  stages  of  oxi- 
disement, are  substituted  for  the  old  spe- 
cific names.  And  if  only  two  oxides  of  a 
substance  are  known,  the  appellation 
protoxide  denotes  that  at  the  minimum, 
and  peroxide  that  at  the  maximum. 

Oxxcoc'cus.  The  cranberry.  A genus  of 
permanent  plants.  Octandria — Monogy- 
nia.  Name  from  acid,  and  xoxxog, 
berry.  There  are  two  American  and  one 
British  species,  the  0.  palustris. 

Ox’t-.en  from  •£»/?>  acid,  and  ‘yivr/x.w, 


to  generate.  An  elementary  body  which 
exists  sometimes  in  a solid,  but  which 
can  be  examined  only  in  the  gaseous 
form  : it  is  never  distinctly  perceptible 
to  the  human  senses  except  in  its  com- 
binations. It  forms  21  per  cent,  by  vo- 
lume of  the  atmosphere,  being  the  con- 
stituent essential  to  the  support  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  and  combustion.  In 
combining  with  substances  in  the  process 
of  combustion,  it  forms  oxides  and  acids, 
from  which  latter  circumstance  it  takes 
its  name  of  oxygen  or  acid  generator  (see 
Acid).  The  act  of  combining  with  bodies 
is  called  oxidisement  or  oxygenation.  Oxy- 
gen, when  isolated,  has  all  the  mecha- 
nical properties  of  air;  it  is  void  of 
taste,  colour,  and  smell.  Sp.  gr.  1T026 
compared  to  air,  as  1.  It  is  procured  by 
the  action  of  heat  from  chloride  of  pot- 
ash, red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  black 
oxide  of  manganese.  Nitrate  of  potash 
and  red  oxide  of  lead  also  yield  it. 
Bleachers  give  the  name  oxygen  to  thin 
aqueous  solutions  of  chlorine ; and  bleach- 
ing by  means  of  chlorine  was  long  named 
oxygen  bleaching;  these  absurd  names 
originated  in  the  same  error  which  gave 
rise  to  the  following  chemical  names. 

Ox'ygenated-muriatic,  1 Names  ori- 

Ox'ymuriatic.  j ginally  given 

by  the  French  chemists  to  chlorine,  from 
a theoretical  error  regarding  that  ele- 
ment, by  them  supposed  to  be  muriatic 
acid  united  with  an  equivalent  of  oxygen. 
This  mistake  was  rectified  by  Sir  H. 
Davy. 

Oxygen  a'tion.  A term  sometimes  used 
synonymously  with  oxidisation  and  oxi- 
disement; but,  in  its  wider  sense,  it  in- 
cludes every  case  of  union  with  oxygen , 
whatever  the  product  may  be ; whereas 
the  other  terms  are  applied  only  when  an 
oxide  is  formed. 

Oxyhyd'rogen  Blowpipe.  A blowpipe 
in  which  one  volume  of  oxygen  with  two 
of  hydrogen  are  burned  while  issuing 
from  a small  aperture.  They  produce  an 
intense  heat. 

Oxymo'kon.  0| ufxwqov.  A rhetorical 
figure,  in  which  an  epithet  of  a quite  con- 
trary signification  is  added  to  a word,  as 
cruel  kindness. 

Oxymu'riates.  An  old  name  for  those 
compounds  now  called  chlorides. 

Oxy'opy,  from  ocy;,  acute,  and  an|/,  the 
eye.  The  faculty  of  seeing  more  acutely 
than  is  usual , irom  a preternatural  sensibi- 
lity of  the  retina. 

Oxyfrus'sic  Acid.  An  old  name  for 
the  chlorocyanic  acid. 

Oxysul'phuret.  A sulphuret  of  a me- 
tallic oxide. 

Oxytar'tarate.  An  old  name  tor  the 
acetate  of  potash. 

O'yer  and  Terminer'.  In  law,  a court 
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held  by  virtue  of  the  Queen's  commission, 
to  hear  and  determine  all  treasons,  felo- 
nies, and  misdemeanors.  Norm,  oyer,  to 
hear,  and  terminer,  to  determine. 

O' Yes,  corrupted  from  the  French  oyez, 
hear  ye.  An  expression  used  by  the  crier 
of  a court,  in  order  to  enjoin  silence  when 
any  proclamation  is  made. 

Oys'teh.  A name  common  to  all  the 
molluscs  of  the  genus  Ostrea.,  but  especi- 
ally applied  to  the  0.  edulis,  which  is 
nursed  and  fed  on  several  parts  of  the 
British  coasts,  and  is  deemed  nourishing 
and  delicious  food.  There  are  about  200 
vessels,  with  from  400  to  500  men  and 
boys  attached  to  them,  employed  in 
dredging  for  oysters.  The  English  oysters 
are  the  best  procurable  in  Europe,  and 
were  much  sought  after  by  the  epicures 
of  ancient  Rome. 

Ots'ter-bed.  A bank  where  oysters  are 
planted,  nursed,  and  fed. 

Ots'teh-catcher.  A bird  which  is 
provided  with  a beak  somewhat  longer 
than  the  plovers  or  the  lapwings ; straight, 
pointed,  compressed  into  a wedge,  and 
sufficiently  strong  to  enable  it  to  force 
open  the  bivalve  shells  of  oysters,  &c.,  on 
which  it  feeds.  See  H.s:matopus. 

Oz^j'na,  from  o&,  a stench.  An  ulcer 
in  the  nose,  discharging  fetid  purulent 
matter,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with 
caries  of  the  bone. 


P. 

P,  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  stands  as  an  abbreviation — 1. 

Among  astronomers,  for  post,  after. 2. 

Among  physicians,  for  pugil,  the  eighth 
part  of  a handful ; and  sometimes  for  part 
or  parts,  as  P.  M.  for  partes  (Equates,  equal 

parts ; and  also  for  pulvis,  powder. 3. 

In  music,  for  piano,  softly;  pp.  for  piu 
piano,  more  softly  ; and  ppp.  for  pianissi- 
mo , very  softly. 4.  In  numismatics,  &c. 

for  Publius  ; Pat.  Dig.  for  Patricia  digni- 
tas ; P.  C.  for  Patres  Conscripti  ; P.  M.  for 
Pontifex  Maximus  ; P.  P.  for  propositum 
publice ; P.  R.  for  Populus  Jiomanus  ; 
PR.  S.  for  Prcetoris  Sententia;  PRS.  P. 
for  Prases  Provincice. 

Pa'ca.  A small  American  animal,  of  a 
fawn  colour,  spotted  with  white;  the 
Cavia  paca,  Lin.,  placed  in  a new  genus, 
Ceelogenys,  by  Fred.  Cuvier. 

Pace,  from  passus,  a step.  1.  The  space 
between  the  two  feet  in  walking,  usually 
estimated  at  two  and  a half  feet.  But 
the  geometrical  pace  is  five  feet,  or  the 
■whole  space  passed  over  by  the  same  foot 
from  one  step  to  another.  60,000  such 
paces  make  one  degree  on  the  equator. 

2.  In  the  manige,  the  pace  is  of  three 

kinds, — the  walk,  the  trot,  and  the  gallop. 


Pa'cha,  1 The  military  governor  of  a 

Pa'sha.  f Turkish  province.  Pasha  is 
the  proper  spelling. 

Pachyder'mata,  from  crctx'vi,  thick, 
and  ht^pux,  skin.  Thick-skinned  animals; 
the  seventh  order  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
in  Cuvier’s  arrangement,  divided  into 
three  families  : Proboscidea,  comprehend- 
ing the  elephant  and  mammoth  ; Pachyder- 
mata  Ordinaria,  of  which  the  hippopota- 
mus and  rhinoceros  are  examples  ; and 
Solidungula,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
horse.  Several  genera  of  pachydermatous 
animals  are  now  extinct,  and  known  only 
by  their  fossil  remains  ; among  these  are 
the  mastodon,  the  anoplotherium,  and  the 
lophiodon. 

Pacif'ic  Ocean.  The  ocean  which  lies 
between  America  on  the  east,  and  Asia 
and  Australia  on  the  west. 

Pack'age.  1.  A bundle  or  bale  of  goods. 

2.  Used  sometimes  synonymously  with 

baillage,  scacage  and  portage.  See  Baillage. 

Pack'fong.  The  Chinese  name  of  the 
alloy ; now  usually  called  white  copper, 
or  German  silver.  It  is  composed  of  cop- 
per, zinc,  and  nickel. 

Pa'co,  1 A Peruvian  word.  1.  In  zoo- 

Pa'cos.  I logy,  a species  of  lama,  the 
Camelus  vicunna,  Lin.,  frequently  named 
the  Peruvian  sheep,  but  resembles  the 
camel  in  shape.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
true  lama,  the  C.  llama,  Lin.,  but  is 
highly  prized  for  its  wool. 2.  In  mine- 

ralogy, an  earthy-looking  ore,  which  con- 
sists of  brown  oxide  of  iron,  with  imper- 
ceptible particles  of  native  silver  dissemi- 
nated through  it.  This  ore  is  found  in 
Peru,  and  is  named  from  its  colour,  which 
resembles  the  peculiar  blackish-brown 
colour  of  the  wool  of  the  Paco. 

Pad'ding.  In  calico-printing,  the  pro 
cess  of  imbuing  a piece  of  cloth  thoroughly 
and  uniformly  with  a mordant.  This  is 
usually  effected  by  a machine  called  the 
padding  machine. 

Pad'dle.  1.  A short  oar : batillus  is  a pad 
die : crocrraXos  a pole.  The  name  is  now 
applied  to  a sort  of  short  oar,  used  in  pro- 
pelling canoes ; and  has  been  adopted  in 
natural  history,  to  designate  the  swim- 
ming apparatus  of  the  chelonian  reptiles 
and  marine  saurians. 2.  In  engineer- 

ing, a paddle  or  clough  is  a panel,  to  fit  the 
openings  left  in  lock  gates  and  sluices,  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  the  water  in  or  out 
as  may  be  desired.  Paddle-holes  or  clough- 
arches  are  small  culverts  or  drains,  con- 
nected with  canal  work,  as  the  small  pas- 
sages through  which  the  water  passes 
from  the  upper  pond  of  a canal  into  the 
lock-chamber  during  the  process  of  filling. 
Paddle-tcheels  are  those  wheels  employed 
in  the  propulsion  of  steam-boats. 

Pad'dock.  1.  Sax.  pad  or  pada,  a frog. 
2.  Sax.  parruc,  a small  inclosure 
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under  pasture,  for  turning  in  a sick 
horse  &c. 

Pad'dock-stool.  A species  of  mush- 
room ; yulg.  toadstool. 

Pad'dy.'  An  East  Indian  name  for  rice 
in  the  husk. 

Pad'dy  Bird.  A species  of  heron,  the 
Ardea  torra,  which  frequents  the  paddy 
or  rice  fields. 

Padis'ha.  A title  of  the  Turkish  sultan, 
and  of  the  Persian  shah. 

Pad'uasoy.  A peculiar  kind  of  silk 
stuif , first  manufactured  at  Padua  in  Italy. 

P.s'an,  \ I.  Among  the  ancients,  a song 

Pe'an.  i in  honour  of  Apollo,  chiefly 
used  on  occasions  of  triumph,  and  so 
named  because  the  words  Io  pcean  ! fre- 
quently occurred  in  it,  in  allusion  to 

Apollo’s  contest  with  the  serpent. 2. 

Any  song  of  triumph. 3.  In  aticient 

poetry,  a foot  of  four  syllables ; written 
also  pceon.  Of  this  there  are  four  sorts : 
the  first  consisting  of  a trochee  and  pyr- 
rhic,  as  ttmpOrlbits ; the  second  of  an  iam- 
bus and  pyrrhic,  as  potintu i ; the  third  of 
a pyrrhic  and  trochee,  as  animate*;  and 
the  fourth  of  a pyrrhic  and  iambus,  as 
ciliritds. 

P.ecilop'oda,  from  TtoiKiXos,  various, 
and  tou;,  a foot.  Various-footed  animals. 
The  second  order  of  the  class  Crustacea  in 
Cuvier’s  arrangement,  comprising  two 
families,  Xyphosura  and  Siphonostoma. 
The  Molucca  crab  is  an  example  of  the 
first,  and  the  Fish-louse  of  the  second. 

PamoBAp'TiSTS,  :ra/r,  child,  and  /3c*!T- 
TtZoi,  I baptize.  Those  who  hold  that 
infants  should  be  baptised  in  infancy. 

P.eo'nia.  Paeony.  An  extensive  genus 
of  perennial  plants.  Polyandria — Digynia. 
Katural  family  llanunculacece.  Named 
from  Paeon,  who  cured  Pluto  with  it 
when  wounded  by  Hercules.  Temperate 
climates. 

Pa'ga.v,  Lat.  paganus,  a peasant,  from 
pagus,  a village.  A word  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
who,  on  the  first  propagation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  adhered  to  the  worship  of 
their  ancient  gods,  or  refused  to  receive 
Christianity  after  it  had  been  received  by 
the  inhabitants  of  cities.  In  like  manner, 
heathen  signifies  an  inhabitant  of  the 
heath  or  woods,  and  caffer  (Arabic)  is  a 
dweller  in  a hut,  and  one  who  does  not 
receive  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  Pagan 
is  now  usedto  designate  one  who  isneither 
a Christian  nor  Mohammedan,  and  the 
religion  which  Pagans  profess  is  paganism. 

Pagana'lia.  Festivals  held  in  Roman 
villages,  in  honour  of  the  local  tutelary 
divinities. 

Pa'geant,  from  pagma.  Something  car- 
ried about  in  triumph,  a pompous  display 
without  value.  The  Lord-Mayor’s  coach 
is  a pageant. 


Pa'getting,  j Rough  plastering . w*- 

Par'getting.  I cially  that  in  in*  UT»- 
rior  of  chimney -flues. 

Pago'da,  Pers.  pout  ghoda  or  boot  JchtxUs, 
Hind,  boot  khuda,  abode  of  God.  1.  A 
temple  in  China  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
most  remarkable  pagodas  of  India  are 
those  of  Benares,  Siam,  Pegu,  and  parti- 
cularly thatof  Juggernaut,  in  Orissa.  The 
images  in  these  temples  are  also  called 
pagodas.  These  are  usually  made  of  baked 
earth,  richly  gilt,  but  without  any  par- 
ticular expression. 2.  A gold  coin,  for- 

merly current  in  the  south  of  India,  value 
eight  shillings.  This  name  was  given  to 
it  by  the  Europeans. 

Pag'odite.  The  mineral  of  which  the 
Chinese  make  their  pagodas,  called  also 
lardite,  koreite,  and  agalmatolite. 

Pains  and  Penalties.  In  law,  an  act 
of  Parliament  to  inflict  pains  and  penal- 
ties beyond  or  contrary  to  the  common 
law,  in  the  particular  cases  of  great  pub- 
lic offenders. 

Painter’s  Colic,  1 A species  of  colic. 

Plumber’s  Colic,  j so  named  from  its 
victims,  painters  and  plumbers  ; and  from 
its  symptoms  called  the  dry  belly-ache.  It 
has  also  been  called,  from  the  place  where 
it  is  endemial,  the  Poitou,  the  Surinam, 
the  Devonshire  colic.  It  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  poison  of  lead,  but  early 
cider  and  new  rum  are  found  also  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Paint.  A colouring  substance,  or  sub- 
stance used  in  painting,  as  green,  red, 
blue,  &c.  paint. 

Paint'er.  1.  An  artist  who  paints  or 
represents  objects  by  means  of  colours,  or 
light  and  shade ; as  a portrait-painter. 

2.  An  artisan  who  lays  colours  on 

wood,  plaster,  &c. ; as  a house-painter. 
The  company  of  painters  in  London  was 
incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 

existed  long  previous. 3.  From  Irish, 

painter,  a snare  ; a rope  used  to  fasten  a 
boat  to  a ship,  wharf,  &c. 

Painter-stainer.  A painter  of  coats 
of  arms.  The  painter-stainers  were  in- 
corporated with  the  painters. 

Paint'ing.  An  art  coeval  with  civili- 
sation, practised  with  success  by  the  Etru- 
rians, Greeks,  and  Romans,  obscured  for 
several  centuries,  but  revived  in  Italy  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  whence  sprung  the 
Roman,  Venetian,  and  Tuscan  schools. 
Afterwards  arose  the  German,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  French,  and  Spanish  schools : 
and,  latterly,  the  English  school,  founded 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ; — it  is  properly  a 
compound  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish 
schools.  As  regards  the  subjects, painting 
is  distinguished  into  historical,  landscape, 
portrait,  &c.  painting ; as  regards  the  form 
and  materials,  into  painting  in  oil,  water 
colours,  fresco,  miniature,  distemper,  mo- 
saic, &c. 2.  A picture. 
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Pair'ing.  In  parliament,  when  two 
members  of  opposite  opinions  agree  to 
absent  themselves  from  divisions  of  the 
House  during  stated  periods. 

Pal' ace-court.  The  court  which  ad- 
ministers justice  among  the  domestic 
servants  of  the  Crown.  Its  jurisdiction 
extends  twelve  miles  in  circuit  from  the 
royal  palace. 

Pal'adin.  An  errant  knight,  whose 
business  was  to  praise  his  mistress,  and 
to  fight  anybody  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  his  panegyrics.  The 
“ brave  Orlando”  is  a specimen. 

Paljeog'raphy,  from  •zu.Xoito s,  ancient, 
and  ygaipto,  to  write.  Description  of  an- 
cient manuscripts,  inscriptions,  &c. 

PaL/eol'ogy,  1 From  ■ru./.cao;,  ancient, 

Paleol'ogy.  I and  Xoyo;,  discourse. 
The  study  of  ancient  things. 

Pal-eontol'ogy,  from  traXacios,  ancient, 
evra,  beings,  and  Kayo;,  discourse.  The 
study  of  fossil  remains  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable life. 

Pal.2eos  au'rus,  from  nraAotfos,  ancient, 
and  cra.voo<;,  a lizard.  A genus  of  saurians, 
found  only  fossil  in  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone. 

Palzeothe'rium , from  /raAct/i;,  ancient, 
and  drigtov,  a wild  beast.  An  extinct 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the 
order  Pachydermata.  The  place  of  the 
Palaeotherium  is  intermediate  between 
the  rhinoceros,  the  horse,  and  the  tapir. 
Some  of  the  species  appear  to  have  been 
as  large  as  the  rhinoceros ; others  were 
from  the  size  of  a horse  to  that  of  a hog. 

Pal-e'stra.  Asortof  educational  esta- 
blishment among  the  Greeks,  consisting 
both  of  a college  and  academy ; the  one 
for  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  the  other 
for  those  of  the  body. 

Palakquin',  1 Hind,  palkee,  from  San. 

Palankee'n.  j paluc,  a couch.  A sort 
of  litter  or  covered  carriage  used  in  India, 
and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  por- 
ters, called  coolies;  eight  of  whom  are 
always  attached  to  one  palanquin,  and 
relieve  each  other. 

Pal' ate,  Lat.  palatum.  1 . The  roof  or  up- 
per part  of  the  mouth. 2.  In  botany,  an 

eminence  in  the  inner  part  of  the  mouth 
of  gaping  blossoms  which  closes  them. 

Pal'atine,  1 Appertaining  to  the  palate. 

Pal'atal.  ) The  letters  d,  g,  j,  k,  l,  n, 
and  q,  are  called  palatals 

Palat'inate.  The  name  formerly  given 
to  two  states  of  Germany. 

Pale,  Sax.  pal,  from  Lat.  palus.  1.  A 
pointed  stake  used  in  fencing  or  inclosing. 
2.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  greater  or- 
dinaries, being  a broad  perpendicular 
line,  the  representation  of  a pale  or  stake 
placed  upright. 

Palea'cbous,  Lat.  paleaceui,  chaffy 


(palea,  chaff) : applied  to  the  receptacle* 
of  some  plants. 

Palil'ogy,  rraXir,  again,  and  Xi ym, 
I speak.  In  rhetoric,  the  repetition  of  a 
word  or  phrase  for  the  sake  of  effect. 

Palin'drome.  I la/.t  vbecu.icc  ■ from 

tra An/,  again,  and  'beipcoi,  to  ran.  A word, 
verse,  or  sentence,  as  madam,  and  Roma 
tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor. 

Palingen'esy,  from  era-Xiv,  again,  and 
yivvotai,  to  produce.  Regeneration : a 
term  used  by  entomologists  to  designate 
the  transitions  of  insects  from  one  state 
to  another. 

Pal'isade,  Fr.  palissade,  from  the  root 
of  pale.  A fence  or  fortification,  consist- 
ing of  a row  of  pales  or  stakes  (called 
also  sometimes  palisades ),  set  firmly  in 
the  ground.  In  fortifications,  the  posts 
are  placed  closely  together,  parallel  to 
the  parapet  in  the  covered  way,  to  pre- 
vent surprise.  Palisades  serve  also  to  for- 
tify the  avenues  of  open  forts,  gorges, 
half-moons,  the  bottom  of  ditches,  &c. 

Palimpsest',  <raAi»,  again,  and  ipa,eu, 
I rub.  A sort  of  parchment,  from  which 
writing  might  be  erased,  and  which 
might  be  written  upon  anew. 

Palisse'.  In  heraldry,  a bearing  like  a 
range  of  palisades  before  a fortification, 
represented  on  a fesse,  rising  up  a consi- 
derable height  and  pointed  on  the  top, 
with  the  field  appearing  between  them. 

Pall',  Sax.  paelle,  Lat.  pallium.  1.  A 

mantle  of  state. 2.  The  mantle  of  an 

archbishop.  Also  a hood  of  white  lamb’s 
wool.with  four  crosses  upon  it,  forming 
the  arms  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  : some- 
times called  the  episcopal  pall. 3.  The 

covering  thrown  over  a dead  body  at  fu- 
nerals.  4.  In  heraldry , a figure  like  Y, 

representing  the  pallium  or  ornament  of 
an  archbishop,  sent  from  Rome  to  metro- 
politans. 

Pal'la.  In  Latin,  the  long  outer  gar- 
ments suitable  for  Roman  females  of  re- 
spectable rank. 

Palla'dium.  1.  A rare  metal  disco- 
vered in  1803  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  crude 
platinum,  and  so  named  from  the  planet 
Pallas,  discovered  the  year  before.  It  is 
a white  metal  much  resembling  platinum, 
but  has  more  of  a silvery  appearance,  and 
like  silver  is  liable  to  tarnish  iu  the  air. 
Sp.  gr.  1P8  to  12’1.  Melts  from  150®  to 
160°.  Wedge  wood,  and  does  not  oxidise  at 

a white  heat. 2.  Primarily,  a wooden 

statue  of  the  goddess  Pallas,  which  repre- 
sented her  as  sitting  with  a pike  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a distatf  and 
spindle.  On  the  preservation  of  this  sta- 
tue depended  the  safety  of  Troy ; hence 
the  term  has  come  to  denote  any  effectual 
defence,  protection,  or  safety.’  Thus  we 
say  the  trial  by  jury  is  the  palladium  of 
our  civil  rights. 
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Pal'las.  1.  In  mythology,  another 

name  fov  Minerva. 2.  One  of  the  four 

small  planets,  situated  between  the  or- 
bits of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Olbers  of  Bremen,  in  1802.  It  appears 
like  a star  of  the  eighth  magnitude ; its 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  266,000,000 
miles,  diameter  uncertain,  and  its  period 
of  revolution  4 years,  7 months,  and  11 
days. 

Pal'let,  Fr.  palette,  from  Lat.  pala,  a 
shovel.  1.  A painter’s  colour-board,  i.e. 
the  little  board,  on  which  the  colours  for 
immediate  use  are  placed  and  mixed  in 

working. 2.  In  gilding,  an  instrument 

made  of  a squirrel’s  tail,  &c.,  to  take  up 
the  gold-leaf  from  the  pillow,  and  to  ap- 
ply and  extend  the  same. 3.  In  pot- 

tery, &c.,  a small  instrument,  usually 
wood,  for  forming  the  articles  from  the 

plastic  clay. 4.  A partition  in  the  hold 

of  a ship. 5.  In  heraldry,  a small  pale, 

being  one-half  the  breadth  of  that  ordi- 
nary.  6.  In  a watch  and  clock,  the  pal- 

lets" are  those  parts,  two  small  levers, 
which  give  the  beats,  sometimes  written 
palettes  and  pallats. 

Pal'licm.  The  cloak  worn  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  toga  was  by  the  Romans. 

2.  A pontifical  ornament  worn  by 

popes,  patriarchs,  primates,  and  metro- 
politans of  the  Romish  church. 

Pall'-Mall',  palle-maille.  An  old  game, 
in  which  a ball  was  driven  through  an 
iron  ring  or  arch.  It  was  formerly  prac- 
tised in  St.  James’s  Park,  London,  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  street  called  Pall- 
Mall  (pron.  pell-mell). 

Palls'.  In  ships,  strong  short  pieces  of 
iron  or  wood,  placed  near  the  capstan  or 
windlass,  so  as  to  prevent  its  recoiling. 

Palm'.  1.  In  botany  (see  Palma.) 2. 

The  palms  of  an  anchor  are  the  broad  parts 

at  the  ends  of  the  arms  or  flukes. 3.  A 

hand-breadth  ; a linear  measure  equal  to 
3 inches,  considered  as  the  average 
breadth  of  the  palm  or  broad  part  of  the 
hand.  This,  when  distinguished,  is 
termed  the  little  palm  ; the  great  palm  is 
equal  to  8j  inches. 1.  A little  flat  in- 

strument, used  instead  of  a thimble  in 
sewing  canvas. 

Pal'ma  Chris'ti.  Christ’s  palm.  The 
castor-oil  plant,  Bicinus  communis. 

Pal'mje.  The  palm  tribe  of  trees.  A 
most  important  and  natural  family  of 
plants.  They  have  trunks  similar  to  trees, 
but  come  under  the  name  of  stipes,  the 
tops  being  frondescent,  that  is,  sending 
off  leaves  instead  of  branches.  They  are, 
though  commonly  called  trees,  really  per- 
ennial herbaceous  plants,  having  nothing 
in  common  with  the  growth  of  trees  in 
general.  They  take  their  name  from 
palma,  the  hand,  because  the  leaves  are 
extended  from  the  top  like  the  fingers 
v/ioa  the  hand  Alien  spread.  The  palm 


is  characteristic  of  tropical  scenery.  It 
was  adopted  as  an  emblem  of  victory  by 
the  ancients,  it  is  said,  because  the  stem 


is  so  highly  elastic  as  when  pressed  down, 
to  rise  and  recover  its  erect  position.  The 
figure  represents  the  date-tree,  a species 
of  the  palm. 

Palm'er.  A begging  pilgrim  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land,  bearing  a branch  of 
palm. 

Pal'metto.  The  dwarf  palm.  A species 
of  ChaniEerops  or  Fan-palm  of  America. 

Palm',  Fruitful.  An  order  formed  in 
1617  in  Germany,  for  the  preservation 
and  culture  of  the  language. 

Pal'mic  Acid.  An  acid  substance,  ob- 
tained in  silky  acicular  crystals,  by  sa 
ponifying  palmine,  and  treating  ar 
aqueous  solution  of  the  soap  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  fuses  at  122°  Fall.,  and  is 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Pal'mine.  A white  substance,  about 
the  consistence  of  wax  when  first  obtained , 
but  hardens  with  keeping,  and  assumes  a 
resinous  appearance.  It  dissolves  in  al- 
cohol and  ether,  and  saponifies  with  pot- 
ash ley.  It  is  readily  obtained  by  treating 
castor  oil  ( oleum  ricini ),  with  about  one- 
twentieth  of  its  weiffht  of  hyponitrous 
acid,  diluted  with  thrice  its  weight  of 
nitric  acid. 

Palmip'edes,  plur.  of  palmipes,  a web- 
footed animal.  An  order  of  birds  having 
the  toes  connected  by  a web  or  membrane, 
and  thus  the  feet  fitted  for  swimming. 
Cuvier  divides  them  into  four  families, 
Brachypterce , Longipennes,  Xotipalmata, 
and  Lamellirostrcs. 

Palm'-oil.  An  unctuous  substance, 
about  the  consistence  of  butter,  of  a yel- 
lowish colour,  and  no  particular  taste, 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  several  species 
of  palms,  especially  from  that  of  the  Eiais 
guinecnsis,  which  grows  abundantly  on 
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tne  west  coast  of  Africa  and  in  Brazil.  It 
is  sometimes  imitated  with  hop’s  lard 
coloured  with  turmeric,  and  scented  with 
Florentine  iris  root.  Palm-oil  consists  of 
69  oleine  and  31  stearine,  melts  at  84°  F., 
and  becomes  rancid  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  has  hitherto  been  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  brown  soap ; but,  as  it  can 
now  be  economically  bleached  by  the 
action  of  chromic  acid,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  white  soap, 
candles,  &c. 

Palm'  Sunday.  The  sixth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  the  next  before  Easter,  commemor- 
ative of  the  Saviour’s  triumphant  en- 
trance into  J erusalem,  when  palm  branch- 
es were  strewed  in  the  way. 

Palm'- wine.  A juice  obtained  in  the 
East  Indies  (where  it  is  named  Toddy), 
by  the  incision  of  a species  of  the  palm. 

Palm'- worm.  An  American  insect  about 
12  inches  long,  covered  with  hair,  and 
extremely  swift  in  its  motions.  It  is  a 
species  of  centipede,  and  wounds  severely, 
but  not  fatally. 

Palmy'ra.  A genus  of  Annulata,  estab- 
lished in  the  order  Dorsibranchiata,  by 
Savigny,  to  receive  a beautiful  animal  of 
one  to  two  inches  in  length,  found  in  the 
Isle  of  France.  It  is  recognised  by  its 
superior  fasciculi,  the  setae  of  which  are 
large,  flattened,  flabelliform,  and  glisten- 
ing like  highly  polished  gold. 

Pal'pi.  Feelers.  These  are  articulated 
appendages,  attached  to  the  jaws  of  in- 
sects : they  are  the  auxiliary  organs  of  a 
masticating  mouth.  Those  upon  the  max- 
illae are  termed  maxillary  feelers  (palpi 
maxillares ) ; those  placed  laterally  upon 
the  labium  are  the  labial  feelers  (palpi 
labiales). 

Palpicor'nes.  Falpi-horned insects.  The 
fifth  family  of  pentamerous  Coleoptera  in 
Cuvier’s  arrangement.  The  antennae 
terminate  in  a club,  usually  perfoliaceous, 
and  consist  of  nine  joints  in  all.  They 
are  much  longer  than  the  maxillary  palpi. 

Pa'ly,  1 A term  in  heraldry,  when 

Pale'ways.  I the  shield  is  divided  into 
four  or  more  equal  parts,  by  perpendicular 
lines  from  top  to  bottom. 

Pam'pas.  A name  for  the  vast  plains  of 
South  America  and  Africa.  See  Prairie. 

Pam'peros.  Violent  winds  which  come 
from  the  west  or  southwest,  and  sweep 
over  the  pampas  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Fam'prb  (Fr.).  An  ornament  in  sculp- 
ture, consisting  of  vine  leaves  and  branches 
of  grapes. 

Pa'nax.  A genus  of  plants.  Polygamia 
—Dicccia.  Name  borrowedfrom  the  Greek 
botanists,  whose  rccva!-  or  sTa.va.xris  was 
bo  denominated,  from  srav,  all,  and  azos, 
medicine,  because  of  its  universal  virtues. 
The  name  being  unoccupied,  Linn£  adopt- 


ed it  for  the  Chinese  Ginseng  (P.  quingut- 
folia),  equally  celebrated  with  the  ancient 
panax  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  Besides 
the  Ginseng  plant,  there  are  seven  other 
species  of  panax,  all  natives  of  warm 
climates. 

Pan car'tes.  In  diplomatics,  royal  char- 
ters, in  which  the  enjoyment  of  his  pos- 
sessions is  confirmed  to  a subject. 

Pancra'tium.  1.  An  athletic  exercise 
among  the  Greeks:  from  crav,  all,  and 

xectTU*),  to  conquer. 2.  An  extensive 

genus  of  perennial  plants.  Hezandna — 
Monogynia.  Warm  climates. 

Pan'creas,  from  srav,  all,  and  jejias, 
flesh.  A flat  glandular  viscus  of  the 
abdomen,  compared  to  the  form  of  a dog’s 
tongue,  and  situated  in  the  epigastric 
region  under  the  stomach : named  from 
its  fleshy  consistence.  The  use  of  the 
pancreas  is  to  secrete  the  pancreatic 
juice,  a fluid  in  its  nature  similar  to 
saliva,  to  be  mixed  with  the  chyle  in  the 
duodenum. 

Pan'da.  The  Ailurus  refulgens,  Fred. 
Cuv.  An  animal  about  the  size  of  a cat, 
having  a fine  close  fur,  above  of  the  most 
brilliant  cinnamon  red,  behind  more  fawn 
coloured,  beneath  of  a deep  black,  found 
in  the  north  of  India. 

Pan'dects.  A digest  of  civil  or  Roman 
law,  made  by  order  of  Justinian.  The 
compilation  consists  of  50  books  containing 
534  decisions,  to  which  the  emperor  gave 
the  force  and  authority  of  law. 

PuNDTr"’  j A learned  Brahmin. 

Pando'ra.  The  first  woman,  according 
to  the  poets,  made  by  Vulcan  at  the  com- 
mand of  Jupiter,  and  named  rravrut  'Suca, 
because  every  god  adorned  her  with  some 
gift.  She  presented  her  husband,  Epime- 
theus,  with  a box,  the  gift  of  Jupiter,  and 
on  his  opening  it,  there  flew  out  all  sorts 
of  evils  over  the  earth,  and  filled  it  with 
diseases  and  all  sorts  of  calamities. 

Pan'dore,  1 srav^ouea,  Pandura.  A 

Pando'ron,  > musical  instrument  of  the 
lute  kind : a bandore, 

Pando'rus.  Alight  infantry  raised  from 
the  Turkish  frontiers,  in  the  Austrian 
army. 

Pan'el.  1.  A schedule  or  roll  of  such 
jurors  as  the  sheriff  returns  to  pass  upon 
any  trial.  Impanelling  a jury  is  returning 
their  names  in  such  schedule  of  parch- 
ment. In  Scottish  law,  the  prisoner  at  the 

bar  is  the  jmnel. 2.  In  joinery,  a thin 

board,  having  its  edges  inserted  in  the 
groove  of  a surrounding  frame,  as  the 
panels  of  a door.  Masons  also  give  the 
name  panel  to  a face  of  a hewn  stone. 

Pan'emore.  In  mechanics,  a globular 
windmill,  proposed  to  be  erected  in  the 
middle  of  a ship,  for  turning  wheels  and 
paddles. 
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Pan'ic.  1.  A sudden  fright  without  real 
cause:  from  Pan,  a captain,  who  with  a 
few  men  routed  a numerous  army  by  the 
noise  which  his  soldiers  raised  in  a rocky 
valley,  which  reflected  numerous  echoes. 

2.  A grain  like  millet : the  seed  of  the 

panic-grass. 

Pan'icle,  Lat.  panicula,  a cluster.  A 
species  of  compound  inflorescence,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  scattered  on  pedun- 
cles, without  order,  appearing  like  a 
branched  spike.  This  species  of  inflores- 
cence occurs  most  commonly  in  grasses. 

Pan'iccm.  Panic-grass.  A genus  of 
grasses.  Triandria  — Digynia.  Named 
d paniculis,  the  spike  consisting  of  nume- 
rous thick  seeds  disposed  in  many  pani- 
cles. Millet-seed  is  the  produce  of  the 
P.  miliaceum,  a hardy  annual,  a native  of 
India,  but  now  cultivated  pretty  exten- 
sively in  the  South  of  Europe.  The  P. 
Italicum,  or  Italian  millet, Ts  believed  to 
have  been  the  panicum  of  the  ancients. 

Pan'nage.  The  feeding  of  swine  upon 
mast  in  woods ; also  the  money  taken  by 
agistors  for  the  mast  of  the  crown-forests. 

Pan'sel,  Fr.  panneau.  In  architecture, 
an  area  sunk  from  the  general  surface  of 
the  work. 

Panopho'bia,  from  xotv,  all,  and 
fear.  That  kind  of  melancholy  which  is 
chiefly  characterised  by  groundless  fears. 

Paxoha'ma,  from  xcti,  all,  and  ooctput, 
view ; entire  view.  A picture  drawn  upon 
the  interior  of  a large  cylinder,  repre- 
senting the  objects  which  can  be  seen 
from  one  station,  when  the  observer 
directs  his  eye  successively  to  every  part 
of  the  horizon.  Invented  by  Mr.  Robert 
Barker  in  1787. 

Panor'pa.  The  Scorpion-fly : a genus  of 
Neuropterous  insects,  family  Planipennes. 

See  PANORPAT.E. 

Panor'pat.e.  The  name  given  by  La- 
treille  to  that  tribe  of  insects  which  com- 
pose the  genus  Panorpa,  Lin.  and  Fab. 
They  have  five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi,  and 
the  anterior  of  their  head  prolonged  and 
narrowed  in  the  form  of  a rostrum  or  pro- 
boscis. Palpi,  four  to  six,  and  filiform. 

Panster'eora'ma,  xccv,  g-Ttotoq,  solid, 
and  oqttto,  I see.  A model  of  a town  or 
country  in  cork,  wood,  or  any  other  ma- 
terial. 

Pan'tagraph,  from  xccv,  every,  and 
I write.  Improperly  written  pan- 
tograph, which  see. 

Paxtech'nicon,  xav  and  tsx»v,  art.  A 
place  where  every  kind  of  workmanship 
is  exposed  for  sale. 

Panthe'a.  In  antiquity,  single  statues, 
composed  of  figures  of  several  different  di- 
vinities combined : xxv,  all,  and  foos.god. 

Pan'theism,  from  xxt,  all,  and  Oto 
god.  The  system  of  theology  in  which 


the  doctrine  is  maintained  that  the  uni- 
verse is  God. 

Panthe'on,  •ju.vQiiov.  A temple  dedi- 
cated to  all  the  gods  [xttv,  all,  and  0io?, 
god).  One  of  the  most  magnificent  tem- 
ples of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  only  one 
which  has  been  preserved  entire.  It  is 
now  converted  into  a Christian  church, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
all  the  martyrs.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian 
order;  is  round;  has  a spherical  dome, 
and  its  diameter  within,  and  its  height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  grand  aper- 
ture at  the  top,  are  each  144  feet.  There 
was  also  a pantheon  at  Athens ; first 
changed  into  a Christian  church,  and 
afterwards  into  a Turkish  mosque. 

Pan'ther.  The  pardalis  of  the  ancients, 
and  Felis  pardus,  Lin.  A ferocious  ani- 
mal, found  throughout  Africa,  Southern 
Asia,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is 
the  size  of  a large  dog ; is  very  similar  to 
the  leopard,  but  has  only  six  or  seven 
rows  of  black  spots. 

P anto-gh ron oaPeter, xctv , xgovoq,  time, 
purqov,  measure.  An  instrument  which 
combines  the  functions  of  compass,  sun- 
dial, and  universal  time-dial. 

Pan'tograph,  from  xavroc,,  all,  and 
ygctQa),  to  describe.  An  instrument  con- 


trived for  the  purpose  of  copying  draw- 
ings, either  on  a larger  or  smaller  scale. 

Pantoi/ogia,  xav  and  Xoyoq.  A work 
of  universal  information ; a dictionary  or 
encyclopaedia. 

Pantom'eter,  from  xxvra,  all,  and 
|t a measure.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  all  sorts  of  elevations,  angles, 
and  distances. 

Pan'tomime,  xavropci/xoq-  A general 
mimic ; from  xav,  all,  and  u.tu.o<;,  a mimic. 
The  ancient  pantomimes  were  persons 
who  could  imitate  all  sorts  of  actions  and 
characters,  and  were  first  introduced  upon 
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the  stage  to  express  by  gesture  and  ex- 
pression of  countenance  whatever  the 
chorus  sung.  They  were  subsequently 
employed  to  divert  the  audience,  after 
the  chorus  and  comedies,  and  finally, 
their  interludes  became  distinct  enter- 
tainments, and  were  separately  exhibited, 
and  by  metonymy,  took  the  name  of  pan- 
tomimes. 

Pa'pal  Crowk.  The  Pope’s  tiara  or 
crown,  called  also  the  triple  crown,  be- 
cause it  is  a cap  of  silk  environed  with 
three  crowns  of  gold. 

Papa'ver.  The  Poppy : a genus  of  plants. 
Polyandria — Monogynia.  Name  from  pap- 
pa,  pap,  because  nurses  used  to  mix  this 
plant  in  children’s  food  to  make  them 
sleep,  relieve  colic,  &e.  The  heads  of 
most  of  the  species  afford  a sort  of  nar- 
cotic juice,  but  that  cultivated  for  its 
opium  is  the  P.  somniferum , which  is 
grown  extensively  in  India,  Turkey,  and 
Egypt,  in  fields,  as  corn  is  with  us.  It 
has  also  been  grown  in  England,  but  the 
climate  is  too  changeable  to  render  it  a 
safe  crop.  See  Opium. 

Pap  aw'  Tree.  A name  common  to  all 
the  species  of  the  genus  Carica,  but  espe- 
cially applied  to  that  (C.  papaya)  which 
grows  in  both  Indies  and  the  Guinea 
Coast.  It  is  a roundish  fruit,  has  some- 
what the  flavour  of  a pompion,  and  is 
boiled  and  eaten  with  meat  as  turnip  is 
with  us. 

Pa'per — is  chiefly  manufactured  of  ve- 
getable matter,  as  fragments  of  linen  and 
cotton  reduced  to  a pulp.  There  is  a sort 
made  from  rice  for  drawing  upon,  and 
another  from  silk  for  bank-notes,  &c. 
The  name  is  derived  from  papyrus  (q.  v.), 
and  the  works  where  paper  is  manufac- 
tured are  called  paper-mills.  The  sorts 
are  numerous,  but  all  are  made  up  into 
sheets,  quires,  and  reams ; each  quire  con- 
sisting of  24  sheets,  and  each  ream  of  20 
quires.  Chinese  paper  is  made  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  paper-tree  ( Broussonetia 
papyrifcra),  or  Chinese  mulberry,  now 
acclimated  in  France,  and  the  India  paper, 
employed  for  engravings,  is  made  of  the 
bamboo,  by  triturating,  grinding,  boiling, 
and  fermenting : it  is  much  thinner  than 
the  myrtle-tree  paper. 

Pa'per  Coal.  A variety  of  bituminous 
shale:  so  called  from  its  divisibility  into 
extremely  thin  leaves. 

Pa'per-cur'rexct,  i Notes  or  bills  is- 

Pa'per-mo'ney.  j sued  by  authority, 
and  promising  the  payment  of  money, 
and  circulated  as  the  representative  of 
coin.  The  name  is  commonly  applied  to 
notes  or  bills  issued  by  a state,  or  by  a 
banking  corporation ; but  some  suppose 
that  the  terms  should  be  extended  to  all 
promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange. 

Pa'per-han'g'ikgs.  A general  name  for 
all  stained,  painted,  or  stencilled  papers, 


used  as  hangings  for  covering  the  walls 
of  apartments,  &c.  The  art  of  making 
paper  hangings  has  been  copied  from  the 
Chinese,  and  till  lately  was  almost  mono- 
polised by  the  French,  who  were  allowed 
to  exercise  their  genius  in  perfecting  the 
art,  unchecked  by  taxation. 

Pa'per-mui/berry,  j The  Chinese  mul- 

Pa'per-tree.  j berry,  Broussone- 

tiapapyrifera,  from  the  inner  bark  of  which 
the  Chinese  make  their  paper.  See  Paper. 

Pa  pier  Li'nge.  A sort  of  paper  manu- 
factured in  France.  It  resembles  damask 
and  other  linen  so  completely,  as  to  re- 
quire narrow  inspection  to  discover  the 
difference.  A 

Pa'pier-mache'.  The  French  name  of 
a composition  now  much  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tea-trays,  snuff-boxes, 
and  numerous  other  light  and  elegant 
articles.  It  consists  of  cuttings  and  other 
waste  of  paper,  boiled  in  water,  and 
beaten  in  a mortar  to  a sort  of  paste.  It 
is  then  boiled  in  a solution  of  size,  when 
it  is  ready  to  be  fashioned  in  oiled  moulds. 
When  the  moulded  articles  are  dry,  they 
are  covered  with  a coating  of  size  and 
lamp-black,  aud  afterwards  varnished. 
When  an  article  is  to  be  ornamented  with 
figures,  these  are  painted  before  var- 
nishing. 

Papi'lio.  The  Butterfly  A genus  of 
diurnal  Lepidoptera,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  species.  The  larvae  have  always 
sixteen  feet : the  chrysalides  are  always 
naked,  the  perfect  insect  is  always  pro- 
vided with  a proboscis  or  trunk,  flies  only 
during  the  day,  and  has  the  most  splen- 
didly decorated  wings  of  all  the  insect 
tribes.  The  genus  Papilio,  Lin.,  is  now 
divided  into  28  sub-genera. 

Papieioxa'ce.i.  A natural  order  of 
plants,  the  32nd  of  Lin.,  comprehending 
such  as  have  flowers  resembling  the 
wings  of  a butterfly  (papilio),  as  the  vetch, 
pea,  &c.  See  Legcmisos.*:, 

Pafilioxa'ceocs,  Lat.  papiliouaceus. 
Butterfly-like.  Applied  to  the  corolla  of 
plants  when  they  are  irregular  and  spread- 
ing, and  thus  have  some  resemblance  to 
a butterfly.  Such  a flower  usually  con- 
sists of  five  petals;  vexillum,  the  banner, 
the  large  one  at  the  back ; alee,  the  two 
side  petals  or  wings;  and  the  carina  or 
keel,  consisting  of  two  petals,  generally 
united  by  their  lower  edges,  and  embra- 
cing and  protecting  the  internal  organs 

Papil'la,  Lat.  from  pappus,  down.  1. 
The  nipple  of  the  breast. 2.  The  termi- 

nation of  a nerve,  &c.,  generally  used  in 
the  plural,  papillee  ; as  the  nervous  pa- 
pillae of  the  tongue,  skin,  &c.  These  are 
minute  projecting  filaments,  each  contain- 
ing, perhaps,  a separate  branch  of  the 
nerves  of  touch. 

Fap'illose.  Lat.  papillosus.  pimpled. 
Applied  to  stems  of  plants  with  soft  tu- 
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bercles ; also  to  leaves  covered  with 
fleshy  dots  or  points. 

Pap'pcs.  Down,  from  crctwo;-  1.  In 
anatomy,  the  hair  on  the  middle  of  the 

chin. 2.  In  botany,  the  seed-down ; 

the  feathery  appendage  which  crowns 
many  seeds  that  have  no  pericarp,  and 
■which  originates  in  a partial  calyx, 
which  crowns  the  summits  of  the  seeds, 
as  of  the  dandelion,  goat’s-beard,  &c.  By 
some  botanists  the  term  is  generally  used 
for  the  feathery  crown  of  seeds  furnished 
with  a capsule,  and  also  for  a similar  ap- 
pendage to  the  base  of  some  seeds  audthe 
sides  of  others. 

Pap'close,  Lat.  papulosus.  Pimpled. 
Applied  to  leaves,  &c.,  which  are  covered 
with  vesicular  dots,  or  minute  blisters. 

Papyrog'raph  v,  from  otcrvgof,  paper, 
and  yga$<u,  to  write.  A method  of  taking 
impressions  from  a sort  of  pasteboard, 
covered  with  a calcareous  substance,  ex- 
actly as  from  the  stone  in  lithographic 
printing.  The  prepared  pasteboard  is 
also  called  lithographic  paper. 

Papt'rcs,  crctccZgei-  The  paper-plant. 
A genus.  Triandria — Monogynia.  There 
are  two  species:  the  P.ocloratus,  of  the 
"West  Indies  ; and  the  renowned  P.  anti- 
quorum of  Egypt,  a stately  reed  or  rush, 


the  inner  bark  of  which  was  used  by  the 
ancients  for  writing  upon  ; or  rather  for 
making  paper  to  write  upon  ; and  latterly, 
indeed,  for  all  the  common  purposes  to 
which  papeF  is  at  present  applied.  Plinv, 
in  his  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiii.,  c.  11,12,13,  de- 
scribes the  process  of  making  paper  from 
the  papyrus,  and  enumerates  the  various 
kinds  that  were  composed,  from  the 
coarsest,  which  was  used  like  our  brown 
paper  for  packing,  to  the  finest  and  most 
expensive.  The  chief  seat  of  the  manu- 
facture was  at  Alexandria. 

Par.  A Latin  word  for  equal.  Used 
In  commerce,  to  denote  that  two  things 


are  of  equal  value  ; and  in  money-affairs, 
the  equality  of  one  kind  of  money  or  pro- 
perty with  another. 

Pa'ra.  A Turkish  coin  of  copper  and 
silver,  very  small  and  thin,  and  worth  the 
fortieth  part  of  a piastre. 

Parab'ola.  IlcegccvO/.'c , from  •xa.goe, 

against,  and  /3a?.Xia,  to  throw.  A conic 

section,  formed 
by  a cone  being 
cut  by  a plane, 
which  is  paral- 
lel to  a tangent 
plane,  to  the 
curved  surface 
of  the  cone. 
Thus  V is  the 
vertex  of  the  pa- 
rabola m Vo;  the 
right  line  Vn  is 
the  axis,  and 
any  line  parallel 
to  it  is  called  a 
diameter  : any 

line  parallel  to 
the  base  mno  is  called  a double  ordinate. 

Parab'olic.  In  geometry,  having  the 
form  ol  a parabola.  A parabolic  asymptote 
is  a parabolic  line  continually  approach- 
ing to  a curve,  but  never  meeting  it.  A 
parabolic pyramidoid  is  a solid  figure  which 
was  thus  named  by  Dr.  "Wallis.  Parabolic 
space,  the  area  contained  betwee*  the 
curve  of  the  parabola  and  a whole  ordi- 
nate. Parabolic  spindle,  a solid  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  a semi- parabola  about 
one  of  its  ordinates.  Parabolic  spiral,  ot 
helicoid,  a curve  arising  from  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  axis  of  the  common  parabola 
bent  into  the  periphery  of  a circle,  the 
ordinates  being  portions  of  the  radii  next 
the  circumference. 

Parab'olism,  from  parabola.  In  algebra, 
the  division  of  the  terms  of  an  equation 
by  any  known  quantity  that  is  involved 
or  multiplied  in  the  first  term. 

Parab'oloid,  from  parabola,  and  aioc ,' 
like.  A paraboliform  figure : a solid 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a parabola 
about  its  axis. 

Paracen'tric,  from  traga,  beyond,  and 
Zivrgov,  the  centre.  Deviating  from  cir 
cularity.  By  the  paracentric  motion  of  a 
planet  is  meant  the  quantity  which  it 
approaches  nearer  to,  or  recedes  further 
from,  the  sun  or  centre  of  attraction,  in 
its  orbit : the  difference  by  which  the 
real  orbit  of  the  planet  differs  from  a cir- 
cular orbit  of  equal  area. 

Parachrox'ism,  from  vaga,  beyond 
and  xqovos,  time.  An  error  in  chronology. 
by  which  an  event  is  related  as  having 
happened  later  than  its  true  date. 

Paeachu'te,  Pr.  from  crotgoe,  against, 
and  chute,  a fall.  An  instrument  som*- 
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what  resembling  an  umbrella,  annexed 
to  a balloon,  or  used  separately,  to  pre- 
vent, by  its  expansion  and  buoyant  pro- 
perties, the  too  rapid  descent  of  a heavy 
body.  Aeronauts  have  descended  from 
great  heights,  without  injury,  by  means 
of  parachutes. 

Paracros'tic.  A poetical  composition 
in  which  the  first  verse  contains  in  order 
all  the  letters  which  commence  the  suc- 
ceeding verses. 

Par'adigm.  Thxcotdery/Mt.  Example 
or  instance  of  something  done  or  said, 
as  an  example  of  a verb  conjugated  in  the 
several  moods,  tenses,  and  persons. 

Paradise'a.  Birds  of  Paradise.  A 
genus  of  birds,  natives  of  New  Guinea, 
and  of  the  adjoining  islands ; said  to  live 
on  fruits,  and  to  be  particularly  fond  of 
aromatics : order,  Passerine : family, 
Conirostres.  The  great  bird  of  paradise, 
the  P.  apoda,  Lin.,  is  of  the  size  of  a 
thrush;  head  and  neck  yellow,  circum- 
ference of  the  throat  and  beak  of  an  eme- 
rald green  ; male  distinguished  by  those 
elegant  long  bundles  of  yellowish  feathers 
employed  by  the  ladies  as  plumes. 

Paradoxu'rus.  A genus  established 
in  the  order  Camaria  and  family  Car- 
nivora by  Pred.  Cuvier,  to  receive  the 
pougound,  a semi-digitigrade  and  semi- 
palmate  animal  of  India,  agreeing  in 
most  of  its  characters  with  the  genets ; 
but  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
spiral  inclination  of  the  tail,  which  is  not 
prehensile  : whence  the  name  from 

'Taodho^iot,  a paradox,  and  ov-^cc , a tail. 

Paraf'fine.  A substance  discovered 
by  M.  Reichenbach  of  Blansko,  in  the  tar 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  various  sub- 
stances, both  animal  and  vegetable,  but 
especially  in  the  tar  of  the  beech- tree. 
If  beech  tar  be  distilled  to  dryness,  the 
receiver  will  be  found  to  contain  three 
liquids,  a light  oil  swimming  upon  the 
top ; below  it  an  aqueous  liquid  having 
an  acid  taste  ; and  a heavy  oil  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  last  being  distilled  a second 
time,  pyrdlaine  passes  over,  in  which  will 
be  observed  numerous  scales  of  paraffine. 
These  scales  are  separated  and  purified 
by  a laborious  process,  to  obtain  the 
paraffine  in  a state  of  purity,  which  is 
then  a colourless  crystalline  mass,  trans- 
parent like  glass,  scarcely  flexible,  and 
destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  and  with 
nearly  the  feel  of  cetine.  Melting  point 
HOP.  Sp.gr.  087.  It  is  a bicarburet  of 
hydrogen ; and  if  any  process  shall  be  in- 
vented for  procuring  it  in  a sufficient 
quantity,  and  sufficiently  cheap,  it  will 
supersede  all  other  substances  for  candles. 
It  takes  its  name  from  its  little  tendency 
to  combine  with  other  bodies — parum 
affinis.  It  is  the  same  substance  which 
I'r  Christison  called  petroline,  having  ob- 


tained it  from  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon 
without  any  knowledge  of  M.  Reichen- 
bach’s  discovery.  Both  discoveries  were 
made  about  the  same  time. 

Para'gium,  Lat.  par,  equal.  In  feudal 
jurisprudence,  the  body  of  nobles  was  so 
termed. 

Paragran'dixe.  An  invention  to  avert 
hail-stones,  which,  on  some  parts  of  the 
continent,  are  reckoned  the  most  severe 
scourge  of  the  husbandman.  The  whole 
machinery  consists  of  numerous  metallic 
points  and  straw  ropes,  bound  together 
by  hempen  threads,  and  erected  over  the 
fields  to  be  protected. 

Par'agoat  Tea.  The  leaves  of  a species 
of  holly,  the  Ilex  paraguaiensis , a tree 
which  grows  in  different  parts  of  South 
America,  especially  in  Paraguay  and  the 
interior  of  Brazil,  where  It  is  called  yerva 
matt.  (It  was  named  matt  by  the  Abo- 
rigines, and  yerva  or  yerba  by  the  Span- 
iards.) It  rises  to  the  height  of  an  orange- 
tree;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  shining, 
oblong,  and  serrated,  and  are  used  almost 
universally  in  South  America  as  tea  is 
with  us.  When  the  infusion  of  Paraguay 
tea  is  taken  in  moderation,  it  acts  as  a 
stimulant ; but  when  taken  in  excess,  it 
occasions  intoxication,  and  a kind  of 
delirium  tremens. 

Paralipom'ena  (Gr.)  Things  left  out; 
a term  applied  to  works  of  a supplemen- 
tary character. 

Parallac'tic.  Pertaining  to  the  paral- 
lax of  a heavenly  body. 

Par'allax.  Variation ; 

an  astronomical  term  for  the  arc  of  the 
heavens  intercepted  between  the  true 
and  apparent  place  of  any  heavenly  body 
as  viewed  from  the  earth,  i.e.  between  its 
place  as  viewed  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  from  some  point  on  its  surface. 
Thus  the  true  place  of  a star  being  P or 
P',  if  viewed  from  the  surface  of  the 


P" 


earth  will  appear  at  p or  p',  and  the  arc 
Pp  or  P'p'  is  the  parallax  of  such  star. 
When  the  star  is  on  the  horizon  as  atp, 
the  parallax  is  greatest,  and  continually 
diminishes  till  it  reaches  the  zenith  P'', 
when  it  is  nothing,  as  appears  from  the 
figure.  The  parallaxes  receive  different 
denominations  according  to  the  circles 
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upon  which  they  are  computed,  and  it  is 
by  means  of  the  parallactic  angles  that 
the  astronomer  calculates  the  distances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

Par'allel.  IlaeoeXXriXos-  Similarly 
continued : from  •ra.oa,  opposite,  and 
one  another.  1.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied, in  geometry,  to  lines  which  are 
everywhere  equidistant  from  each  other, 
and  which  though  ever  so  far  produced 
would  never  meet;  and  to  such  planes  as 
have  all  the  perpendiculars  drawn  be- 
twixt them  equal  to  each  other.  Parallel 
rulers  have  been  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  parallel  lines.  These  are 


of  wood,  brass,  &c.  AB  and  CD  jointed 
together  by  cross  blades,  ac  and  bd,  so 
adjusted  as  to  allow  the  rulers  to  accede 
and  recede,  and  yet  retain  their  parallel- 
ism. Parallel  coping  is  a name  among 
masons  for  such  copings  as  have  the 
upper  surface  parallel  to  the  bed  of  the 
stone,  as  those  upon  gables.  Parallel 
motion  is  a term  used  by  practical  mecha- 
nics to  denote  the  rectilinear  motion  of  a 
piston  rod,  &c.,  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  and  contrivances  by  which  such 
alternate  rectilinear  motions  are  con- 
verted into  rotatory  ones,  and  vice  versd 
in  pumps,  saw  mills,  and  especially  in 
double-acting  steam-engines,  when  the 
arrangement  of  parallel  rods  connected 
with  the  piston-rod  and  the  working 
beam,  to  transfer  the  motion  of  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter,  is  now  by  way  of  emi- 
nence termed  the  parallel  motion. 2. 

In  astronomy  and  geography,  the  parallels 
of  latitude  are  the  circles  of  latitude  ( see 
Latitude).  The  parallels  of  altitude  are 
circles  parallel  to  the  horizon  ( see  Admu- 
canters).  The  parallels  of  declination  in 
astronomy  are  the  same  as  the  parallels 
of  latitude  in  geography.  A parallel 
sphere  is  that  situation  of  the  sphere 
wherein  the  equator  coincides  with  the 
horizon,  and  the  poles  with  the  zenith 
and  nadir.  Parallel  sailing  is  a name  for 
the  sailing  on  a parallel  latitude  ( see 

Sailing). 3.  "We  also  speak  of  parallel 

rays  in  optics ; of  parallel  lines  or  trenches 
in  fortification;  of  historical  parallels  and 
parallel  passages  of  scripture,  &c.  Parallel 
cut  is  a name  sometimes  used  for  a coun- 
ter drain. 

Par'allelism.  The  state  of  being  pa- 
rallel. The  parallelism  of  the  earth's  axis 
denotes  the  invariable  position  of  the 
earth's  axis,  by  which  it  always  points 
to  the  same  point  in  the  heavens,  ab- 
stracting from  it  the  slight  effect  of  muta- 


tion, &c-  To  this  parallelism  we  owe  the 
vicissitudes  of  seasons,  and  the  inequal- 
ity of  day  and  night. 

Parallei/ogram,  from  parallel  and 
y^a-u-pca..  A right-lined  quadrilateral 
figure,  whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel 
and  equal.  It  receives  particular  deno- 
minations, according  to  the  equality  or 
inequality  of  its  sides  and  angles,  as  rec- 
tangle, rhombus,  rhomboid,  and  square 
(q.  v.) ; but  in  common  usage  the  term  is 
applied  to  quadrilateral  figures  of  more 
length  than  breadth,  as  AB  C D,  of  which 
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A D is  a diagonal.  Parallelogram  of 
forces  is  a term  used  to  denote  the  com- 
position of  forces,  or  the  finding  of  a 
single  force  that  will  be  equivalent  to  two 
or  more  given  forces  when  acting  in 
given  directions.  Thus  if  a body  at  A 
be  at  the  same  instant  acted  upon  by 
two  forces  represented  by  AB  and  AC, 
the  compound  force  will  be  represented 
by  the  diagonal  line  A D. 

Par'allelopip'ed,  1 fromparaiMand 

Par'allelopip'edon,  j s cri,  on,  and 
rredoy,  a plane.  In  geometry,  a regular 
solid  comprehended  under  six  parallelo- 
grams (or  faces),  the  opposite  ones  of 
which  are  similar,  parallel,  and  equal  to 
each  other ; or  it  is  a prism  whose  base  is 
a parallelogram. 

Paral'ysis.  rict^aXva-iq.  Palsy:  from 
cra^cekou,  to  loosen.  A disease  known  by 
loss  or  diminution  of  the  power  of  volun- 
tary motion,  affecting  any  part  of  the 
body.  Called  also  Catalysis. 

Parama'leic  Acid,  called  also  fularic 
and  lichenic  acid.  An  acid  obtained  by 
keeping  malic  acid  at  a temperature  of 
302°,  when  a decomposition  ensues,  and 
water  and  paramaleic  acid  are  the  result. 
The  paramaleic  acid  forms  large  striated 
prisms,  sometimes  rhomboidal,and  some- 
times six-sided.  IJ  requires  200  water 
for  its  solution,  wfiereas  the  malic  acid 
dissolves  in  100  water.  Name  ■zclool,  be 
yond,  and  malic  acid  (q.  v.) 

Parameter,  from  crctpa,  through,  and 
pur^tai,  to  measure.  A constant  right 
line  in  each  of  the  three  conic  sections, 
called  also  Latus  rectum. 

Para'mo.  A mountainous  exposed  dis- 
trict, covered  with  stunted  trees,  so 
termed  in  South  America.  In  the  torrid 
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*one,  these  are  commonly  from  10,000  to 
12,000  feet  in  height,  where  snow  fre- 
quently falls,  but  lies  only  a very  short 
time. 

Pak'amodnt,  from  per  and  mount,  to 
ascend.  Superior:  possessing  a highest 
jurisdiction  or  title.  Thus  the  lord-para- 
mount is  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee.  In 
England,  the  sovereign  is  the  lord-para- 
mount, of  whom  all  land  in  the  kingdom 
is  supposed  to  be  held ; but  sometimes 
the  lord  of  several  manors  is  called  the 
lord-paramount. 

Paramu'cic  Acid.  An  acid  isomeric 
with  mucic  acid,  and  corresponding  with 
it  in  most  of  its  actions  with  other  bodies, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  also  much 
more  freely  in  water  than  the  mucic 
acid.  It  is  obtained  by  saturating  water 
with  mucic  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
digesting  the  residual  matter  in  alcohol, 
and  allowing  this  alcoholic  solution  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  when  a crystal- 
line mass  of  paramucic  acid  is  obtained. 
Ila^a,  beyond,  and  mucic  acid  (q.  v.) 

Pabanaph'thaune.  A substance  ob- 
tained by  M.  Dumas  from  coal-tar,  and 
thus  named  by  him  because  it  appears  in 
its  composition  to  be  identical  with  naph- 
thaline : aa.ou,  beyond,  and  napthaline. 
It  crystallises  in  hard  grains ; and  melts 
at  356°  (while  naphthaline  melts  at  174°), 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  hardly  soluble 
in  alcohol  even  when  boiling. 

Paran'gon.  A variety  of  black  marble, 
which  the  ancients  procured  from  Egypt 
and  Greece,  aud  which  they  called  also 
basaltes. 

Par'apegm,  cru°ot.crr,y(jux,.  A brazen  table 
on  a pillar,  on  which  laws  and  proclama- 
tions were  anciently  engraved.  Also  a 
table,  affixed  in  a public  place,  containing 
an  account  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
stars,  eclipses,  seasons,  &c. 

Par'aph,  crocga.  and  osttoi , I touch.  In 
diplomatics,  the  figure  formed  by  the 
flourish  of  a pen  at  the  end  of  a signature. 

Parapherna'lia,  trtx.£tx.<p‘gvct.  Some- 
thing in  addition  to  a dower:  •xoloo.,  be- 
yond, and  tpt ^vvj,  dower.  The  goods  which 
a woman  brings  with  her  at  her  marriage, 
or  which  she  possesses  beyond  her  dower, 
and  which  remain  at  her  disposal  after 
her  husband's  death.  Such  are  her  wear- 
ing apparel,  and  personal  ornaments,  over 
which  the  executors  have  no  control  un- 
less the  husband  has  died  insolvent. 

Par'aplegy,  Lat.  paraplegia,  palsy  of 
the  upper  or  lower  half  of  the  body  : from 
ffa»a,  beyond,  and  ar\r,yri,  a stroke. 

Par'asang.  An  ancient  Persian  mea- 
sure, different  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  places  ; being  sometimes  30, 
sometimes  40,  and  at  other  times  50  stadia 
or  furlongs. 


Parasce'nium,  from  cra^a.,  beyond,  aud 
seenium,  a scene.  A place  beyond  or 
behind  the  scenes,  in  the  ancient  theatres, 
where  the  actors  withdrew  to  diess  and 
undress  themselves.  The  Romans  called 
it  more  commonly  postscenium. 

Parasele'ne,  from  jr a.°a.,  near,  and 
(T'/jA'/jv'/j,  the  moon  ; a mock  moon.  A 
luminous  ring  encompassing  the  moon,  in 
which  are  sometimes  bright  spots,  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  moon. 

Paeasi'ta.  An  order  of  insects,  so 
called  from  their  parasitical  habits.  They 
have  only  six  legs,  and  are  all  apterous. 
According  to  Linnd,  they  form  but  one 
genus,  ( Pediculus , Lin.),  but  the  species 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  being  found  on 
man,  beasts,  aud  birds,  of  which  almost 
every  species  has  a peculiar  species  of 
parasite  to  support  and  nourish. 

ParasTt.*.  The  name  of  a natural 
order  of  plants,  comprehending  such  as 
are  parasitical,  or  are  produced  on  the 
branches,  trunk,  &c.,  of  other  plants 
The  misletoe  is  an  example. 

Par'asite.  Among  the  Greeks,  ministers 
of  the  gods,  whose  business  was  to  collect 
the  corn  allotted  for  the  public  sacrifices- 
hence  the  name  •zoceu,  by,  and  s-/tos,  corn, 
and  crcs^oc.mToq,  corn-keeper.  The  para- 
sites also  superintended  the  sacrifices,  and 
infested  the  tables  of  the  wealthy. 

Parasit'ic.  Having  the  habits  of  a 
parasite.  Parasitic  animals  attach  them- 
selves to  draw  their  nourishment  from 
the  bodies  of  others.  Parasitic  plants  do 
not  take  root  in  the  earth,  but  send  their 
roots  into  other  plants,  and  draw  their 
nourishment  from  them. 

Paratartar'ic  Acid.  IVhen  tartaric 
acid  is  exposed  to  a moderate  temperature 
it  loses  water,  and  is  converted  into  a 
liquid  which  concretes  on  cooling.  This 
constitutes  a new  acid,  composed  of  three 
atoms  tartaric  acid  and  two  atoms  water, 
and  was  called  paratartaric  acid  by  Prof. 
Erdmann,  who  regarded  it  as  isomeric  with 
tartaric  acid : ■za.^a.  and  tartaric  acid  (q.  v.;. 

Paraton.ner'iie.  A name  given  by  the 
French  to  a conductor  of  lightning:  para, 
against,  and  tonnerre,  thunder. 

Par'avail,  Nor.  par,  by,  and  araille, 
profit.  In  feudal  law,  the  tenant  paravail 
is  the  lowest  tenant,  holding  under  a 
mediate  lord,  as  distinguished  from  a 
tenant  in  capite,  who  holds  immediately 
of  the  crown. 

Par'bccxle,  for  pair-buckle.  A contri- 
vance to  haul  up  or  lower  a cask.  &c., 
where  there  is  no  crane  or  other  tackle. 
It  is  formed  by  passing  the  middle  of  a 
rope  round  a post  or  ring,  the  two  parts 
of  the  rope  being  then  passed  under  the 
two  quarters  of  the  cask,  bringing  the 
two  ends  back  again  over  it,  so  that  these, 
being  hauled  or  slackened  together,  either 
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raise  or  lower  the  barrel  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

Par'celling.  Among  seamen,  long  nar- 
row slips  of  canvas,  daubed  with  tar,  and 
bound  about  a rope,  like  a bandage,  be- 
fore it  is  sewed.  Parcelling  is  also  used  to 
raise  a mouse  on  the  stays,  &c.,  and  is 
firmly  fastened  by  marline  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Parcelling  a seam  is  laying 
a slip  of  canvas  upon  it,  and  daubing  it 
over  with  melted  pitch. 

Pa. f. 'cel  Makers.  Two  officers  of  the 
exchequer,  who  make  parcels  of  the 
escheator’s  accounts,  and  deliver  the 
same  to  the  auditors  of  the  court. 

Par'cener.  Co-parcener.  A co-heir : 
one  who  holds  lands  by  descent  from  an 
ancestor  in  common  with  another,  or 
with  others.  Norm,  parcenier,  from  par- 
tonnier,  a participator. 

Parch'ment.  The  skin  of  sheep  or 
goats,  prepared  in  such  a manner  as  to 
render  it  proper  for  writing  upon,  cover- 
ing books,  &c. : different  from  vellum. 
The  name  is  said  to  derive,  through  the 
medium  of  the  continental  languages, 
from  Pergamus,  the  city  where  it  is  said 
to  have  been  first  manufactured.  The 
etymology  is,  however,  very  doubtful. 

Paregor'ic,  from  rra^ayoeicii,  to  miti- 
gate. Anodyne  : P.  elixir,  is  a name  given 
in  England  to  the  Tinctura  Caniphorae 
Composita:  and  in  Scotland  to  the  Tinc- 
tura opii  ammoyiiata. 

Pareir'a  Brav'a.  The  root  of  the  Cis- 
sayyipelos  Pareira. 

Parem'bole'.  n«?£u.£oX'/7.  Insertion : 
a rhetorical  figure,  in  which  something 
relating  to  the  subject  is  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  a period  : it  thus  differs  from  a 
parenthesis,  which  is  foreign  to  the  subject. 
The  parembole  and  parenthesis  are,  how- 
ever, often  confounded. . 

Parenchy'ma.  n«e£ y%vua,.  Suffusion: 
from  rroc.oiyyyai,  to  strain  through.  1. 
The  spongy  and  cellular  substance,  or 
tissue,  which  connects  parts  together: 
applied  to  the  connecting  medium  of  the 
substance  of  the  viscera.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  ancient  notion,  that  the 

blood  was  strained  through  it. 2.  In 

botany,  the  green  juicy  layer  of  the  bark, 
which  lies  immediately  under  the  epider- 
mis of  trees. 

Parenchtm'ata.  An  order  of  Entozoa, 
comprising  those  species  in  which  the 
body  is  filled  with  a cellular  substance, 
or  even  with  a continuous  parenchyma, 
the  only  alimentary  organ  it  contains 
being  ramified  canals  which  distribute 
nourishment  to  its  different  points,  and 
which,  in  most  of  them,  originate  from 
suckers  visible  externally.  Cuvier  di- 
vides the  order  into  four  families : Acan- 
thocephala,  Tremadotea,  Ttenioidea,  and 
Cestoidea. 


Parench ym'atocs.  Consisting  of  par- 
enchyma : spongy  i porous. 

Pa'rese,  | A large  shield,  used  in  the 

Par'ris.  j warfare  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  cover  assailants  advancing  to  the 
walls  of  a fortress. 

Par'gasite.  A variety  of  actinolite,  so 
named  from  its  being  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Pargas,  in  Finland. 

Pau'oet.  1.  Plaster-stone,  or  gypsum. 

2.  To  parget,  ig  to  plaster  roughly. 

See  Pagetting. 

Parh  e'lion  , from  srccgct,  near,  and  fates , 
the  sun.  A mock  sun,  or  meteor  of  a 
bright  colour,  appearing  on  one  side  of 
the  sun,  having  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  the  great  luminary  himself.  Parhelia 
are  not,  however,  always  round ; some 
are  tinged  externally  with  colours  like  the 
rainbow,  and  many  of  them  have  a long 
fiery  tail  opposite  the  sun,  becoming  paler 
towards  the  extremity.  Their  cause  is 
not  well  ascertained,  though  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  they  are  caused  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sun’s  beams  on  a very 
thin  cloud,  composed  of  minute  cylin- 
ders of  ice : spherical  particles  produce 
halos. 

Pa'rian.  Pertaining  to  Paros,  an  island 
of  the  Egean  Sea,  as  the  Pariayy,  ynarble 
which  was  found  there.  The  Parian 
Chronicle  was  a chronicle  of  the  city  of 
Athens,  engraven  on  marble,  in  capital 
letters,  in  the  isle  of  Paros.  It  contained 
a chronological  account  of  events  from 
Cecrops,  B.C.,  1582  years,  to  the  archon- 
ship  of  Diognetus,  B.C.,  264  years  ; but 
the  chronicle  of  the  last  90  years  is  lost. 
This  marble  was  procured  from  Asia 
Minor,  in  1627,  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel ; 
and,  being  broken,  the  fragments  are  now 
denominated  the  Arundelian  Marbles. 

Pa'rias.  A degraded  tribe  of  Hindfis, 
who  live  by  themselves  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  towns,  and  in  the  country  build 
their  houses  apart  from  the  villages,  or 
rather  have  villages  of  their  own.  They 
are  precluded  from  all  possibility  of  ad- 
vancement, and  are  doomed  to  perform 
all  sorts  of  menial  work. 

Parie'tal,  Eat.  parietalis.  Appertain- 
ing to  a wall : applied  in  anatomy  to  two 
arched  and  somewhat  quadrangular 
bones,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
superior  part  of  the  cranium.  In  botany, 
&c.,  any  organ  growing  from  the  side  of 
another. 

Parieta'ria.  Pellitory.  A genus  of 
plants.  Polygamia — Monoecia.  Name 
from  paries,  a wall,  because  it  grows 
chiefly  on  old  walls : this  applies  princi 
pally  to  the  P.  officinalis,  or  wall-pellitorv , 
formerly  in  high  estimation  among  phy- 
sicians. 

0 Par-impar.  Among  the  Romans,  ths 
game  of  even  or  odd. 

Pari  Passo.  "With  equal  step. 
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Paris.  Iierb-paris,  called  also  True 
love  and  One-berry.  A genus  of  peren- 
nial plants.  Octandria  — Tetragynia. 
Named  after  Paris,  the  youth  who  ad- 
judged the  golden  apple  to  Venus. 

Paris  Basin.  In  geology,  a large  area, 
about  180  miles  in  length,  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  about  90  miles 
wide,  from  east  to  west,  in  which  Paris, 
the  capital  of  Prance,  is  situated.  It  is 
remarkable  from  the  succession  of  differ- 
ent soils  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  from 
the  vast  quantity  and  variety  of  organic 
remains  which  it  contains.  The  whole 
lies  in  a vast  depression  of  the  chalk. 

Par'ish,  Low  Lat.  parochia,  from 
trotgoixia,  a dwelling.  The  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  a secular  priest,  of  which 
there  are  9913  in  England. 

Park,  Sax.  parruc.  A large  piece  of 
ground,  inclosed  by  licence  under  the 
broad  seal,  for  beasts  of  the  chase.  There 
are  also  parks  in  reputation,  though  not 
erected  with  lawful  warrant.  An  artil- 
lery park  is  a place,  in  the  rear  of  both 
lines  of  an  army,  for  encamping  the  artil- 
’ery.  A park  of  artillery  implies  the  whole 
train  of  artillery  belonging  to  a division  of 
troops.  Provision-park,  the  place  where 
the  sutlers  pitch  their  tents  and  sell  pro- 
visions, and  that  where  the  bread  wag- 
gons are  stationed.  Park  is  also  the  name 
of  a sort  of  large  net,  used  by  fishermen  : 
it  is  fixed  at  the  brink  of  the  sea,  and  is 
left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 

Parliament,  French  parlement,  from 
parler,  to  speak.  A word  which  was  in- 
troduced into  England  under  the  Norman 
kings,  to  designate  the  supreme  council  of 
the  nation,  called  under  the  Saxon  kings 
wittenagemote,  the  meeting  of  sages  or 
wise  men.  Parliament  consists  of  the  three 
estates — the  lords  spiritual,  lords  tem- 
poral, and  the  commons.  Perhaps  the 
sovereign  ought  to  be  considered  a consti- 
tutional branch  of  parliament,  though  in 
common  language  that  functionary  is 
kept  apart. 

Parliament  Heel.  In  nautical  lan- 
guage, the  causing  a ship  to  incline  so  to 
one  side  as  to  allow  the  upper  part  of  the 
bottom  on  the  other  side  to  be  cleaned. 

I’arLocr,  Pr.  parloir,  from  parler,  to 
speak.  Primarily  an  apartment  in  monas- 
teries for  conversation : hence  a room  in 
a house  which  the  family  usually  occupy, 
when  they  have  no  company,  as  distin- 
guished from  a drawing-room,  intended 
for  the  reception  of  company. 

Parme'nianists.  In  ecclesiastical  history, 
„he  sect  of  the  Donatists,  named  after 
their  leader  Parmenianus. 

Parnas'scs.  In  mythology,  a celebrated 
mountain  in  ancient  Greece.  • 

Par'ody,  A kind  of  writing, 

in  which  the  words  of  an  author  are,  by 


some  slight  alterations,  adapted  to  a dif- 
ferent purpose,  by  way  of  burlesque. 

I’a'role,  Fr.  from  parler,  to  speak.  A 
term  signifying  anything  done  verbally, 
or  by  “ word  of  mouth,’.’  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  what  is  written;  as  parole  evi- 
dence, parole  pleadings,  &c. 2.  In  mi- 

litary affairs,  a promise  given  by  a pri- 
soner of  war,  when  suffered  to  be  at 
large,  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  escape, 
that  he  will  return  at  a certain  time,  Ac. 
Also  the  watch- word  given  out  every  day 
in  orders  by  a commanding-officer  in  camp 
or  garrison,  that  sentinels  may  be  able 
thereby  to  distinguish  friends  from  ene- 
mies. 

Paron'tmoos,  oyopcet,  name.  In  gram- 
mar, words  of  similar  derivation. 

Par'otid.  Appertaining  to  the  parotis ; 
as  the  parotid  gland,  which  is  a large  con- 
glomerate and  salival  gland,  situated  un- 
der the  ear,  between  the  mammillary  pro- 
cess of  the  temple-bone,  and  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

Paro'tis.  The  parotid  gland.  From 
ira fa,  near,  and  ou;,  the  ear. 

Par’quetry.  See  Marueetry. 

Parr.  The  young  of  the  salmon. 

Pak'rel.  An  apparatus  contrived  to 
fasten  the  sail-yards  of  a ship  to  the  mast, 
in  such  a manner  that  they  may  be  easily 
hoisted  and  lowered  thereon.  Some  par- 
rels are  made  simply  of  ropes  ; some  others 
have  ribs  and  trucks. 

Parro'qcet.  The  French  name  for  a 
parrot,  but  now  applied  with  us  as  a ge- 
neral name  for  the  smaller  species  of  par- 
rots. See  Psittacus. 

Par'see,  Pers.  Parsi.  The  Persian  re- 
fugees (fireworshippers)  who  now  inhabit 
various  parts  of  India. 

Pars'inq.  In  grammar,  the  resolving 
of  a sentence  into  its  elements,  by  show- 
ing the  several  parts  (pars ) of  speech  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other,  according  to  the  grammatical 
rules  of  government  and  agreement. 

Pars'ley.  A well-known  garden  herb, 
the  Apium  peiroselinum,  a native  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  black  mountain  parsley  is  a 
species  of  the  genus  Athamanta ; the  Ma- 
cedonian parsley,  of  the  genus  Bubon. 
Stone  parsley  is  a popular  name  for  the 
Amomum  verutn. 

Pars'nip,  1 A name  common  to  all  the 

Pars'nep.  J plants  of  the  genus  Pasti- 
naca,  but  especially  applied  to  the  P.  sa- 
liva, an  indigenous  biennial,  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  esculent  root 

Part.  In  music,  a name  of  each  of  the 
melodies  of  any  harmonic  composition, 
and  which,  when  performed  in  union, 
form  its  harmony.  There  must  beat  least 
fbur  parts  in  every  such  composition. 

Parter're.  A French  term,  employed 
in  gardeiting  to  denote  a level  division  of 
ground  furnished  with  evergreens  and 
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flowers,  and  sometimes  cut  into  shell  and 
scroll  work,  with  alleys,  walks,  &c. 

Par'thenon.  A famous  temple  to  Mi- 
nerva, at  Athens.  It  was  of  the  Doric 
order,  built  of  marble,  and  the  roof  was 
also  covered  with  marhle,  sculptured  so 
as  to  represent  large  tiles.  It  had  resisted 
all  the  ravages  of  time,  and  had  been  al- 
ternately a Christian  church  and  a Turkish 
mosque,  down  to  1687,  when  the  Venetians 
besieging  the  citadel  of  Athens,  a bomb 
fell  upon  the  Parthenon,  and  set  fire  to  a 
quantity  of  powder  which  was  then  kept 
in  it  by  the  Turks : the  explosion  reduced 
this  splendid  building  almost  to  ruins. 

Participants.  An  order  of  knight- 
hood, founded,  1586,  in  honour  of  Our 
Lady  of  Loretto. 

Par'ticiple,  Lat.  participium,  from 

pars,  part,  and  capio,  to  take.  In  gram- 
mar, a word  partaking  of  the  properties 
of  a noun  and  of  a verb,  as  having,  which 
becomes  a noun  by  prefixing  the.  Parti- 
ciples sometimes  lose  the  properties  of  a 
verb  and  become  adjectives,  as  a tcilling 
heart. 

Par'ticle,  Lat.  particula,  from  pars, 

part.  1.  In  grammar,  a word  not  varied  by 
inflexion,  as  a preposition.  2.  In  physics,  a 
minute  part  of  a body.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  in  the  same  sense  as  atom,  and 
in  this  sense  particles  are  the  elements  or 
constituents  of  bodies. 

Partic'dlarists.  In  theology,  those 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  partial  election. 

Parti'das,  Las  Siete  (Span.).  An  an- 
cient Spanish  code  of  laws. 

Part  ing.  In  metallurgy,  any  process 
by  which  gold  and  silver  are  separated 
in  refining  or  assaying. 

Part'ite,  Lat-  partitas.  Cut  or  di- 
vided. A partite  leaf  is  one  separated 
almost  to  the  base.  When  a leaf  has  two 
such  incisions,  it  is  said  to  be  bipartite, 
when  three  tripartite,  &c. 

Partition.  In  architecture,  the  vertical 
assemblage  of  materials  which  divides 
one  apartment  from  another.  In  music, 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a compo- 
sition under  one  another,  commonly 
called  a score. 

Partners.  In  naval  affairs,  pieces  of 
planks  nailed  round  the  several  scuttles 
or  holes  in  a ship’s  deck,  wherein  are 

contained  the  masts  and  capstan. 2.  A 

name  sometimes  given  to  the  scuttles 
themselves. 

Partnership.  An  association  of  two, 
three,  or  more  individuals,  to  carry  on 
some  branch  of  business  in  common."  The 
term  is  usually  applied  to  those  smaller 
associations  in  which  the  partners  per- 
sonally conduct  their  joint  affairs:  the 
term  company  being  applied  to  those 
greater  associations,  conducted  by  direc- 
tors and  servants,  appointed  by  the  body 
ol  the  partners  to  act  for  them. 


Part'ridge.  A well  known  bird,  the 
Tetrao  perdix,  Lin.,  esteemed  a great  de 
licacy  at  the  table.  In  America  the  name 
partridge  is  applied  to  various  species  of 
the  genus  Tetrao,  and  in  different  parts 
to  different  birds.  See  Perdix. 

Par'tridge  Wood.  A fancy  wood  from 
Martinique. 

Party.  In  politics,  a body  of  men  united 
under  a leader,  for  carrying  out  some 
common  principle.  In  heraldry,  used  to 
signify  the  division  of  a shield  by  lines. 

Party  Walls.  Partitions  of  brick  be 
tween  buildings,  in  several  occupations. 

Pa'rus.  The  Titmouse : a genus  of  very 
active  little  passerine  birds,  placed  in  the 
family  Conirostres  by  Cuvier  The  titmouse 
seems  to  be  omnivorous : it  builds  in  the 
holes  of  old  trees,  and  lays  more  eggs  than 
any  of  the  passerinae.  It  takes  its  name 
both  English  and  Latin  (a  parva  mus ) , from 
its  continually  flitting  and  climbing  from 
branch  to  branch,  suspending  itself  in  all 
sorts  of  positions,  and  indeed  from  its  ap- 
pearance and  general  habits.  Fourteen 
species  are  enumerated. 

Pash'a.  A viceroy  or  military  governor 
of  a Turkish  province : written  also  pacha 
and  bashaw.  The  Persian  and  correct 
word  is  pasha. 

Pasig'rafhy,  from  Tats,  all,  and  yectQ'ei, 
writing.  A system  of  universal  writing, 
which  may  be  understood  by  all  nations  : 
a thing  still  to  be  discovered. 

Pas'quin.  A mutilated  statue  at  Rome, 
in  a corner  of  the  palace  of  Ursini , so 
called  after  a cobbler  of  that  city,  famous 
for  his  sneers  and  gibes,  and  who  diverted 
himself  with  passing  jokes  on  all  the 
people  who  went  through  the  street  in 
which  he  lived.  After  the  death  of  this 
man,  some  workmen,  who  were  digging 
up  the  pavement  before  his  shop,  found  a 
statue  of  an  ancient  gladiator,  well  exe- 
cuted, but  maimed:  this  they  set  up  in 
the  place  where  it  was  found,  and  by 
common  consent  named  it  Pasquin.  Since 
that  time  all  satirical  papers  in  that  city 
are  attributed  to  this  figure,  and  either 
put  into  its  mouth  or  are  pasted  on  its 
body.  Hence  pasquinade,  something  in 
the  style  of  Pasquin : a lampoon. 

Pass,  Wei.  pas.  1.  A narrow  passage 
into  an  open  tract  of  country,  or  into  a 

country. 2.  In  mining,  a frame  of 

boards,  set  sloping  for  the  ore  to  slide 
down. 3.  In  fencing  ( see  Passade). 

Passa'de,  1 1.  A push  or  thrust  in  fen- 

Passa'do.  I cing.  Of  these  there  are 
several  sorts,  as  passades  within,  above. 

beneath,  to  the  right,  left,  &c. 2.  In 

the  manige,  a turn  or  course  of  a horse 
backwards  or  forwards  on  the  same 
ground. 

Pas'sage.  1.  In  music,  every  member  of 
a strain  or  movement  is  a passage:  Ital. 
I passo.  2.  In  navigation,  the  course  pursued 
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at  sea  in  passing  from  one  country  to  an- 
other ; also  the  time  occupied  on  such 
passage.  A north-east  passage  to  India  has 
been  sought  by  coasting  along  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe  and  Asia ; and  a north- 
west passage  has  been  found  to  the  same 
place,  by  sailing  round  the  northern 
part  of  the  American  Continent.  Birds  of 
passage  are  such  as  migrate,  at  certain 
seasons,  from  one  climate  to  another.  The 
swallow  is  an  example. 

Pas'sant.  In  heraldry,  walking  : Fr. 
passant,  a passenger. 

Passar'eb.  In  a ship,  a rope  to  confine  the 
tacks, when  going  at  large  in  a light  breeze. 

Pas'seres.  The  sixth  order  of  birds, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  LiunA 
See  Passerine;. 

Passeiu'n.e.  An  order  of  birds  formed 
by  Cuvier,  on  the  basis  of  Linnseus’s 
order  passeres,  of  which  the  sparrow 
( passer ) is  the  type.  This  order  is  the 
most  numerous  of  the  whole  class.  The 
birds  which  compose  it  have  neither  the 
violence  of  the  birds  of  prey,  nor  the  fixed 
regimen  of  the  Gallinace®,  nor  of  the 
water-birds.  Insects,  fruits,  and  grain, 
constitute  their  food,  which  consists  the 
more  exclusively  of  grain  in  proportion  to 
the  largeness  of  their  beak,  and  of  insects, 
as  the  beak  is  the  more  slender.  All  the 
singing  birds  are  found  among  them. 
They  are  divided  into  families  according 
to  the  form  of  the  beak : these  are  Den- 
tirostres,  Fissirostres,  Conirostres,  and 
Tenuirostres.  Epithet  Passerine. 

Passiflo'ra.  Passion-flower.  A very 
extensive  genus  of  plants,  dlonadelphia — 
Pentandria,  and  N.  order  Cucurbitaceee. 
Name  altered  by  Linn6  from  flospassionis, 
the  name  given  to  this  beautiful  genus  by 
preceding  botanists,  because  the  instru- 
ments of  Christ’s  passion  were  thought  to 
be  represented  in  the  parts  of  the  fructi- 
fication. The  species  are  all  natives  of 
warm  climates. 

Pas'sim.  A word  of  reference  in  books, 
signifying  everywhere,  in  many  different 
places,  here  and  there. 

Pas'sing  Bell.  The  bell  that  rings  at 
the  hour  of  death,  to  obtain  prayers  for 
the  passing  soul,  called  vulgarly  the  soul- 
bell,  it  being  originally  intended  to  drive 
away  any  demon  that  might  seek  to  take 
possession  of  the  soul. 

Passing  Notes.  In  music,  graces  where- 
in two  notes  are  connected  by  smaller  in- 
tervening notes. 

Pas'sion,  from  patior,  to  suffer.  1.  The 
impression  or  effect  of  an  external  agent 
upon  a body : that  which  is  suffered  or 

received. 2.  Strong  feeling  or  emotion 

of  the  mind,  impelling  the  individual  to 
act  according  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
feeling  which  excites  him.  Han  has  pas- 
hrs  in  common  with  the  inferior  ani- 
Inais:  these  are  animal  passions,  and  con- 


sist of  animal  wants  become  excessive ; 
but  he  has  likewise  others  which  are  dis- 
played only  in  the  social  state,  and  which 
are  really  social  wants  grown  to  excess. 

The  animal  passions  are  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
species:  to  this  class  belong  fear,  anger, 
desire,  jealousy,  love,  hatred,  &c.  The 
passions  which  belong  to  the  social  state 
owe  their  development  in  part  to  the 
circumstance  of  our  civilisation,  and  to 
the  universal  bent  of  mind  to  increase  the 
feeling  of  existence,  as  ambition,  envy, 
avarice,  gaming,  and  indeed  all  active 
virtues  and  vices.  Some  passions  are  al- 
layed by  gratification,  others  are  irritated 
by  it : the  first  sort  are  therefore  sources 
of  happiness,  the  latter  often  causes  of 
misery.  Philanthropy  and  love  are  ex- 
amples of  the  one  class ; avarice  and  am-  1 
bition  of  the  other.  If  our  necessities 
develope  the  intellect,  the  passions  are 
the  principle  or  cause  of  everything  great 
which  man  performs,  whether  good  or  bad. 
Great  poets  and  heroes, great  criminals  ar.d 
conquerors,  are  men  of  strong  passions. 

Pas'sion-week.  The  week  immedi- 
ately preceding  Easter,  named  in  comme- 
moration of  the  Saviour’s  crucifixion. 

Pas'sive,  Eat.  passivus,  suffering.  A 
passive  verb  is  one  which  expresses  the 
effect  of  an  action  of  some  agent,  as,  “ she 
is  loved  by  her  friends.”  Passive  obedience, 
as  used  by  political  writers,  means  not 
only  quiet,  unresisting,  submission  to 
power,  but  implies  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  resistance  ; or  the  recognition  of  the 
duty  to  submit,  in  all  cases,  to  the  exist- 
ing government.  Passive  commerce  is 
that  species  of  trade  in  which  the  produc- 
tions of  a country  are  carried  in  foreign 
bottoms. 

Pass'over.  The  solemn  festival  of  the 
Jews,  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  following  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
instituted  in  commemoration  of  their  pro- 
vidential deliverance  on  the  night  before 
their  departure  from  Egypt,  when  God, 
smiting  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  A 
passed  over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites, 
which  were  marked  with  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb. 

Paste.  1.  Any  cement,  as  that  which 
holds  together  the  fragments  composing 

conglomerate  rock. 2.  A factitious 

gem.  The  base  of  the  pastes  is  a vitreous 
body,  called  Strass  (from  the  name  of  its 
inventor,  a German)  composed  of  rock- 
crystal  (8),  salt  of  tartar  (24),  white  lead 
(12),  and  borax  (12)  fused  together.  To 
this  glass  some  metallic  oxide  or  salt  is 
added,  according  to  the  gem  to  be  imi- 
tated, as  oxide  of  antimony  for  oriental 
topaz  ; chloride  of  silver  or  glass  of  auti- 
mony  for  yellow  diamond  ; oxide  of  co- 
balt for  sapphire;  manganese,  or  preci- 
pitate of  cassius  and  peroxide  of  iron  fci 
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oriental  ruby;  glass  of  antimony  and 
oxide  of  cobalt  for  emerald ; horn  silver 
and  black  oxide  of  iron,  with  some  earthy 
substance  for  common  opal ; oxides  of 
manganese  and  cobalt  for  aihethyst ; 
oxides  of  antimony,  gold  and  manganese 
for  ancient  carbuncle,  &c- 

Paste'board.  A sort  of  thick  paper, 
formed  of  several  sheets  of  paper  pasted 
together,  much  used  in  binding  books, 
making  pill-boxes,  &e. 

Pas'tel.  A colouring  matter  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Isatis  tinctoria  It 
has  a yellow  or  greenish-yellow  colour, 
and  gives  a green  stain  to  paper,  which 
improves  by  keeping.  In  dye-works  the 
paste l vat  is  prepared  with  4 of  indigo, 
50  of  pastel,  2 of  madder,  and  2 of  potash, 
to  which  l£  of  lime  is  gradually  added 
to  retain  the  brown  matter  of  the  indigo. 
The  name  is  Spanish. 

Pas'tern.  In  farriery,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  fetlock,  or  joint  next  the  foot, 
and  the  coronet  of  the  hoof  of  a horse. 
The  pastern-joint  is  that  immediately 
above  the  pastern. 

Pastic'cio.  An  Italian  word  meaning 
a pie,  used  in  music  to  denote  an  opera 
composed  of  detached  airs,  by  different 
composers,  occasionally  introduced. 

Pas'til,  Fr . pastille.  1.  A roll  of  paste  or 
sort  of  paste,  made  by  grinding  together 
different  colours  with  gum-water,  in 

order  to  make  crayons. 2.  A small 

cone  made  of  gum  benzoin,  with  powder 
of  cinnamon  and  other  aromatics,  to  dif- 
fuse a grateful  odour  when  burned  in  an 
apartment. 3.  Aromatic  sugared  con- 

fection, called  tablette. 

Pastin  \'ca.  The  parsnip.  A genus  of 
plants.  Pentandria — Pigynia.  So  named 
because  the  root  resembles  the  pastinum, 
a forked  instrument  used  by  the  Homans 
for  planting  seeds.  The  P.  saliva,  or  gar- 
den parsnip,  is  the  British  type  of  the 
genus. 

Pastoph'ori.  Priests  of  an  inferior 
order  among  the  Egyptians,  who  carried 
the  statues  of  the  gods  in  solemn  proces- 
sions : whence  the  name  erctarog,  a couch, 
and  facco,  to  bear.  They  are  often  found 
sculptured  or  painted  on  Egyptian  mo- 
numents. 

Pasto  Resin.  A resinous  substance 
employed  by  the  Indians  at  Pasto,  in  the 
northernmost  parts  of  Peru,  for  covering 
wood,  to  render  it  impermeable  to  water. 
Its  solvent  is  potash,  which  forms  with  it 
a kind  of  soap,  soluble  in  water,  and  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  in 
a state  fit  to  be  applied  to  the  wood.  The 
plant  which  yields  it  is  not  known. 

I’ at'aca  , \ A Spanish  coin  worth  4s.8d. 

Pataco'on.  ) sterling. 

Patache  (French).  A tender  or  small 
*e£.sti  employed  in  conveying  men,  pro- 


visions, and  orders  from  one  ship  to 
another. 

Pat'ans  A name  in  the  East  Indies, 
applied  to  all  the  Affghan  tribes. 

Patavin'itv.  A term  among  classical 
scholars  to  denote  the  peculiar  style  or 
diction  of  Livy,  the  Roman  historian,  from 
Patavium  or  Padua,  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity. Authors  arc  not,  however,  agreed 
as  to  what  this  patavinity  consists  in. 

Pate'.  In  fortification,  a sort  of  plat- 
form resembling  what  is  styled  a horse- 
shoe, and  usually  erected  in  marshy 
grounds  to  cover  a gate  of  a town. 

Pa't  e',  ) In  heraldry,  a cross,  small  in 

Pa'tte'e.  j the  centre,  and  widening  to 
the  extremities,  which  are  broad. 

Patel'la,  Lat.  patella,  a little  deep 
dish:  dim.  of  patina,  a dish.  1.  In  ana- 
tomy, a small  flat  bone  of  the  leg,  com- 
monly known  as  the  knee-pan. 2.  In 

conchology,  the  limpet-shell : a subconic 
univalve  shell,  shaped  like  a basin, with- 
out a spire,  and  inhabited  by  a Umax. 
Order  Cyclobranchiata,  Cuv. 

Patellim'ani.  A tribe  of  pentamer- 
ous  coleoptera,  comprehending  the  ge- 
nera Dolichus,  Agonum,  Chlesnius,  Diccelits, 
&c.  &c.  They  frequent  the  shores  of 
rivers  and  other  aquatic  localities.  The 
patellimani  are  thus  named  from  the 
form  of  the  two  anterior  tarsi : patella,  a 
little  dish,  and  manus,  a hand. 

Pa'ten,  Lat.  patina.  In  ecclesiastic 
usage,  the  saucer  on  which  the  chalice 
rests. 

Pa'ten  t,  \ Lat.  patens,  opening  : ex- 

Pat'ent.  ) panding.  1.  Applied  to  leaves 
which  form  a moderately  acute  angle 
with  the  stem  or  branch  on  which  they 

grow. 2.  A privilege  from  the  crown, 

granted  by  letters-patent  (q.  v.),  convey- 
ing to  the  individual  or  individuals, 
therein  specified,  the  sole  right  to  make, 
use,  or  dispose  of,  some  new  invention 
or  discovery,  for  a certain  specified  time. 
One  to  whom  such  privilege  is  conveyed 
by  patent  is  called  a patentee.  A patent 
costs  for  the  three  kingdoms  about  4001. , 
for  stamps,  fees,  &e. 

Pa'tent- yellow.  A pigment  obtained 
by  fusing  a mixture  of  oxide  and  chloride 
of  lead. 

Pat'era.  A vessel  used  in  the  Roman 
sacrifices,  sometimes  introduced  as  an 
ornament  in  the  Doric  frieze. 

Pa'ternos'ter,  Lat.  pater  noster,  our 
father.  ’ 1.  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  thus  named 
from  the  two  first  words  of  it  in  Latin. 
The  term  is  now  often  used  for  a rosary 
or  string  of  beads  used  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  their  devotions,  and  also  for  every 
tenth  bead  of  the  same,  which  is  large 
and  requires  the  repetition  of  the  prayer, 
whereas  the  other  beads  only  require  Ate 

! Marias. 2.  In  architecture,  rows  c i 

I beads  carved  on  mouldings. 3.  la 
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heraldry,  a paternoster  cross  is  one  re- 
presented on  the  escutcheon  as  if  formed 
of  beads. 

Pathet'ic.  Relating  to  the  passions. 
'The  pathetic  muscle  is  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye,  which  is  instrumental 
in  expressing  certain  passions.  The 
fourth  pair  of  nerves  are  distributed  to 
it,  and  are  hence  termed  pathetic  nerves. 

Pathognomor'ic,  from  n x6o;,  disease, 
and  •ymacrxcd,  to  know.  An  epithet  for 
such  symptoms  as  are  peculiar  to  a dis- 
ease, or  for  such  as  are  properly  charac- 
teristic. 

Pathog'nomt,  from  rrafios,  passion,  and 
yv&'At'/j,  signification.  Expression  of  the 
human  passions  by  proper  signs ; the 
modes  of  action  indicative  of  passion. 

Pathoi/og y,  from  xa6o<;,  disease,  and 
discourse.  The  doctrine  of'  dis- 
eases ; that  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  the  nature  of  diseases. 

Pa'tina.  1.  A name  common  to  various 
sorts  of  ancient  Roman  domestic  vessels. 

2.  In  numismatics,  the  genuine  rust 

of  antique  medals. 

Pa'tois,  Lat.  pater,  father.  The  dialect 
peculiar  to  lower  classes. 

Pa'tres  Conscri'pti.  Conscript  Fathers. 
A name  for  the  Roman  senators  in  gene- 
ral, but  originally  applied  only  to  the 
200  created  subsequent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  100  patres  by  Romulus,  be- 
cause they  were  written  down  or  put  upon 
the  list  along  with  these. 

Pa'triarch,  from  -ra-n^,  a father,  and 
m^x0?’  chief.  1.  The  father  andruler  of  a 
family.  The  title  is  uaually  applied  to  the 

Progenitors  of  the  Israelites,  Abraham, 
saac  and  Jacob,  and  to  the  heads  of 

families  before  the  flood. 2.  In  the 

Christian  church,  a dignitary  superior  to 
the  order  of  archbishops,  as  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  &c.,  which 
are  styled  patriarchates. 

Patriarchal  Cross.  In  heraldry,  a 
cross  which  has  its  shaft  crossed  twice. 

Patri'cians.  l.The  descendants  of  the 
Roman  senators  (patres),  created  by  Ro- 
mulus, in  contradistinction  to  the  plebeians 
or  people.  The  dignity  was  subsequently 
enjoyed  by  all  who  became  senators  by 

other  means  than  hereditary  claims. 

2.  In  church  history,  the  followers  of 
Patricius,  who  maintained  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  flesh  was  the  work  of  the 
devil,  and  that  it  was  therefore  a virtue 
to  abuse  or  even  destroy  it ! 

Pat'rick,  St:,  Order  of.  An  Irish 
order  of  knighthood,  instituted  by  George 
III.  in  1783. 

Pa'triot.  In  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages,  patriota  signified  a native,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  peregrinus,  a foreigner : 
and  as  the  native  or  citizen  was  considered 


to  be  attached  by  his  interests  to  the 
Commonwealth,  the  word  patriot  gra- 
dually acquired  the  meaning  of  a citizen 
who  loves  his  country  (patria). 

Patripas'sians,  from  pater,  father,  and 
passio,  passion.  A religious  sect  -who 
held  that  God  the  Father  suffered  with 
Christ. 

Patris'tic,  Lat.  pater.  In  theology,  re 
lated  to  the  fathers  of  the  church,  as 
patristic  theology. 

Patrol',  Fr.  palrouille,  from  patrouiller , 
to  paddle  about.  A guard  of  observation, 
who  patrol  or  march  during  the  night,  to 
observe  what  passes,  and  secure  the  safety 
of  a certain  station. 

Pa'tron.  1.  A patron  among  the  Ro- 
mans was  a person  who  had  freedhis  slave, 
but  retained  some  power  over  him  after 
his  emancipation  ; also  a person  in  power, 
under  whose  protection  a few  inferiors 
(clients)  put  themselves,  under  certain 

conditions  of  personal  service. 2.  In 

the  canon  and  common  law,  a person  ■who, 
having  the  advowson  of  a parsonage, 
vicarage,  or  like  spiritual  promotion,  be- 
longing to  his  manor,  has  the  gift  and 
disposition  of  the  same,  and  may  present 
to  it  whenever  it  shall  become  vacant. 

3.  In  the  Romish  church,  a guardian 

saint,  whose  name  is  borne  by  the  object 
protected. 

Paul.  A short  bar  of  wood  or  iron, 
fixed  close  to  the  capstan  or  windlass  of 
a ship,  to  prevent  those  engines  from 
rolling  back  when  they  are  charged  with 
any  great  effort. 

Paul  Bits.  Pieces  of  timber  placed 
perpendicularly  before  the  windlass  of  a 
ship,  and  serving  as  supports  to  the  pauls 
which  are  pinned  to  them 

Fauli'anists.  A heretical  sect,  founded 
by  Paulus  of  Samosata,  in  the  third  con- 
tury. 

Pauli'cians.  Christians  of  the  seventh 
century ; a branch  of  the  ancient  Ma- 
nichees,  so  called  from  their  leader,  one 
Paulus,  an  Armenian.  They  endured 
great  persecution,  but  were  at  length 
exterminated. 

Pause,  Lat.  pausa,  a stop.  1.  A tem- 
porary cessation  in  reading.  The  use  of 
punctuation  is  to  mark  the  pauses  in 
writing.  Besides  the  ordinary  pauses, 
which  mark  the  sense,  and  which  are  the 
same  in  prose  and  verse,  there  is  in  verse 
a ctesural  pause,  which  divides  the  verse, 

and  a final  pause,  which  closes  it. 2 In 

music,  a mark  consisting  of  a curve  drawn 
over  a dot and  signifying  that  the  note 
or  rest  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be 
continued  beyond  the  regular  time. 

Pa'van.  Peacock-dance.  A grave 
Spanish  dance,  in  which  the  gentlemen 
dance  with  cap  and  sword,  princes  in  their 
robes,  and  ladies  with  their  long  trains. 
The  name  is  from  Lat.  para,  a peacock. 
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Paved-way.  A certain  description  of 
tramway,  but  formed  of  stone  instead  of 
iron,  and  which  may  be  described  as  a 
medium  between  a road  and  a railway. 

Pav’ing,  1 Paving  is  applied  to  the 

Pave'ment.  ] covering  of  stones  laid 
over  roads.  The  flat  paving  laid  down 
on  footpaths  is  termed  pavement  or  flag- 
ging, and  the  line  of  stone  set  on  edge, 
and  which  separates  the  road  from  the 
footpatn,  is  called  the  curb,  as  keeping 
each  sort  of  paving  in  its  place.  "When 
the  paving-stones  of  a street  are  not 
dressed,  they  form  a rubble  causeway: 
when  they  are  properly  dressed  and 
pointed,  they  form  an  aisler  causeivay. 
Brick  has  been  used,  and  is  still  used  in 
Amsterdam,  "Venice,  &c.,  as  a paving  ma- 
terial, and  wood  is  at  present  under  ex- 
periment for  that  purpose ; but  the  com- 
mon materials  are  granite  and  Purbeck- 
stone,  though  basalt  (whinstone)  is  very 
much  used  in  Scotland,  and  other  loca- 
lities where  it  is  plentiful.  In  France, 
gritstone  {gris)  is  used.  In  the  interior  of 
some  edifices,  the  pavement  is  formed  of 
marble,  often  variegated  and  inlaid  with 
mosaic  work.  For  flagging,  the  Arbroath 
and  Newcastle  flags  are  perhaps  the  best ; 
but  flagging  is  now  beginning  to  be  super- 
seded, in  some  of  the  large  towns,  by  va- 
rious bituminous  preparations,  as  Robin- 
Bon’s  Parisian  bitumen,  Bastenne  Ganjac 
bitumen,  Scottish  asphaltum,  &c.,  which 
are  employed  to  form  the  surface,  the 
foundation  being  any  coarse  material. 
Diamond  pavements  have  the  stones  laid 
diagonally.  Tessellated  pavement  is  com- 
posed of  mosaic  work,  made  of  square 
pieces  of  stone,  &c.,  called  tesseres,  im- 
bedded in  cement.  This  was  the  favour- 
ite pavement  of  the  Romans,  and  it  was 
certainly  an  improvement  on  the  painted 
pavements  of  Greece. 

Pavil'ion  (Fr.),  from  Bat.  papilio,  a 
butterfly.  1.  A tent,  or  covering  in  the 

form  of  a tent. 2.  In  architecture,  a 

kind  of  turret  or  building,  usually  insu- 
lated, and  comprised  beneath  a single  roof. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  the  projecting 
part  in  front  of  a building,  and  which 
sometimes  flanks  a corner,  when  it  is 

termed  an  angular  pavilion. 3.  Among 

jewellers,  the  under  side  and  corner  of 
brilliants,  lying  between  the  girdle  and 
collet. 

Pa'vo.  The  Peacock.  A genus  of  gal- 
linaceous fowls,  characterised  by  a crest 
on  the  head,  and  by  the  coverts  of  the  tail 
of  the  male  being  larger  than  its  quills, 
and  capable  of  being  erected,  so  as  to  form 
a circle.  The  shining,  lax,  and  silky  barbs 
of  these  feathers,  and  the  ocellated  spots 
that  decorate  their  extremities,  are  well 
known  in  the  common  peacock,  P.  crista- 
*u».  Lin.,  originally  from  the  north  of 
India,  and  introduced  into  Europe  by 


Alexander.  The  magnificent  plumage  cf 
this  superb  bird  is  surpassed  by  that  of  the 
wild  ones. 

Pa'vo  et  Indus.  The  Peacock  and 
India.  A constellation  situated  in  the 
Antarctic  circle.  It  contains  26  stars,  of 
which  one  is  of  the  second  magnitude. 

Pavo'nia,  from  pavo,  a peacock.  I.  A 
coral  with  a deep  and  isolated  cell,  con- 
taining a large  depressed  polypus,  very 
similar  to  the  actinia,  both  as  regards  its 

structure  and  appearance. 2.  A genus 

of  plants.  Monadelphia — Polyandria.  Most 
of  the  species  are  shrubs,  and  all  inhabit 
hot  climates. 

Pawn.  A pledge  lodged  for  the  secu  • 
rity  of  the  payment  of  a sum  of  money 
borrowed.  The  term  is  applied  to  goods, 
and  not  to  real  estate.  Those  individuals 
who  lend  money  on  pledges  are  termed 
pawnbrokers,  and  the  business  they  carry 
on  in  this  way  is  paionbroking.  Pawn- 
brokers are  required  to  take  out  a li- 
cense, and  are  allowed  to  charge  interest 
at  from  15  to  25  per  cent.,  with  other  fe«u 
for  duplicates. 

Pay.  Among  seamen,  to  pay  is  to  daub 
the  surface  of  any  body  with  some  sub- 
stance, as  tar,  to  protect  it  from  injury  by 
water,  weather,  &c.  Paying-off  is  the 
movement  by  which  a ship's  head  falls  to 
leeward.  The  same  term  is  also  used  for 
the  discharge  of  the  ship  from  actual  ser- 
vice. Paying-out  or  paying-axoay  is  the  act 
of  slacking  a cable  or  other  rope,  so  as  to 
let  it  run  out  of  the  vessel. 

Paye'e.  The  person  named  in  a bill  or 
note,  as  he  to  whom  the  amount  is  pro- 
mised or  directed  to  be  paid. 

Pea.  One  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the 
pulse  plants,  introduced  into  Britain  by 
the  Romans.  There  are  several  varieties, 
but  the  common  garden-pea  ( Pisum  sati- 
vum), and  the  common  grey  or  field-pea 
( Pisum  arvense ),  are  the  most  generally 
cultivated. 

Peach,  Fr.  ptche.  The  fruit  of  the 
peach-tree,  the  Amygdalus  persica,  a na- 
tive of  Persia,  hence  called  by  the  an- 
cients Malus  Persica,  or  Persian  apple : 
also  the  tree  itself. 

Pea'cock,  1 See  Pavo.  The  name  pea- 

Pea'-fowl.  ) cock  properly  belongs  to 
the  male,  but  it  is  popularly  applied  to  the 
species  in  general,  though  the  female  is, 
for  distinction,  called  a peahen.  The  pre- 
fix pea  is  from  the  French  paon,  con- 
tracted from  Lat.  pavonis,  from  pavo,  the 
peacock. 

Peak.  In  naval  language,  the  name 
given  to  the  upper  corner  of  those  sails 
which  are  extended  by  a gaff,  or  by  a 
yard  crossing  the  mast  obliquely. 

Pearl,  Sax.  pearl,  Ir.  pearla,  Welch 
vcrlyn,  Ger.  and  Fr.  perle,  It.  and  Sp. 
perla.  Pearls  are  well-known  globular 
concretions,  found  in  several  species  of 
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•hell-fish,  but  particularly  the  mother-of- 
pearl  oyster  ( Concha  maryaritifera,  Lin.), 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  at  the  Sooloo  Islands,  off  the  coast 
of  Algiers,  the  St.  Margarita  or  Pearl 
Islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  &c.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  of  pearls  in  the 
oyster,  hut  it  seems  now  to  be  generally 
believed  they  are  the  result  of  disease, 
whereby  the  pearly  secretion,  instead  of 
being  spread  over  the  shell,  is  accumu- 
lated round  foreign  bodies  accidentally 
introduced  into  the  shell. 

Pearl'  Shells.  Mother-of-pearl  shells. 
See  Mother-op-pearl. 

Pearl'stone.  A variety  of  obsidian, 
which  has  a pearly  lustre,  occurring  in 
globular  and  concentric  lamellar  concre- 
tions. Sp.  gr.  from  2’2  to  2’55. 

Pearl'Whtte.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth,  ob- 
tained by  pouring  the  nitrate  of  that  metal 
into  a dilute  solution  of  sea-salt,  whereby 
a beautiful  light  white  powder  is  obtained. 

Peat.  An  intermediate  substance  be- 
t ween  simple  vegetable  matter  and  lignite ; 
the  conversion  of  peat  into  lignite  being 
gradual,  and  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  water.  It  is  composed  of  the  remains 
of  many  different  plants,  but  probably  a 
great  portion  is  derived  from  the  Sphag- 
num palustre.  The  process  of  its  formation 
is  owing  to  the  perpetual  destruction  of 
the  lower  roots  of  the  plants,  while  the 
upper  parts  continually  send  off  new  roots, 
thus  furnishing  a perpetual  supply  of  de- 
composing matter.  Peats  are  the  peat- 
bog cut  out  into  small  rectangular  pieces, 
and  dried  for  fuel.  Peat-soil  is  peat  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  on  which  agricul- 
tural produce  may  be  grown. 

Peb'bles.  Siliceous  stones  larger  than 
gravel,  the  round  form  of  which  is  owing 
to  their  mutual  attrition  caused  by  the 
action  of  water. 

Pec'art,  | The  Tajouca  of  South  Ame- 

Pec  cart,  j rica,  a quadruped  placed 
among  the  hogs  by  Linnd.  It  has  shorter 
legs  than  the  hog,  the  bristles  are  stronger, 
resembling  the  quills  of  the  porcupine, 
and  the  body  is  less  bulky. 

Pech'blend.  The  German  name  for 
Pitchblend  (q.  v.). 

Peck.  A dry  measure  for  grain,  pulse, 
&e.,  equal  to  2 imperial  gallons,  or  554$ 
cubic  inches. 

Pe'cora.  A name  which  has  been  used 
to  designate  all  mammiferous  animals 
which  have  no  front  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  as  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  camel,  &c. 

Pec'ten,  Lat.  pecten,  a comb.  1.  In 
conchology,  the  scallop  or  comb  shell.  A 
genus  separated  from  the  oysters  by  Bru- 
guiircs.  The  pectens  are  all  marine 
hi7aJves  belonging  to  the  Ostracea,  Cuv., 


and  forming  the  type  of  the  famiiy  fee 
tenides,  Lam. 2.  In  anatomy,  the  pubes. 

Pec'tic  Acid.  The  name  given  by  Bra- 
connot  to  an  acid  which  he  conceives  to 
be  universally  diffused  through  vege- 
tables, and  analogous  to  if  not  identical 
with  jelly:  hence  the  name,  from  im-sr/s, 
coagulum.  It  is  most  easily  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  carrots. 

Pec'tine.  A vegetable  jelly,  obtained 
by  mixing  alcohol  with  the  juice  of  ripe 
currants  (or  any  similar  fruit;, till  a gela- 
tinous precipitate  falls,  which  is  pectine: 
itijjjtis,  jelly. 

Pec'tinate,  Lat.  pectinatus,  comb-like. 
Applied  to  leaves,  &c.,  when  the  segment* 
are  extremely  narrow  and  straight,  like 
the  teeth  of  a comb. 

Pectin  iE  ran 'chi  at  a.  An  order  of  Mol- 
lusca,  comprising,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  most  numerous  division,  inasmuch 
as  it  includes  all  the  spiral  univalves,  and 
several  that  are  simply  conical.  The 
branchiae,  composed  of  numerous  lamellre 
or  stripes,  laid  parallel  with  each  other 
like  the  teeth  of  a comb  (pecten),  are  at- 
tached on  one,  two,  or  three  lines,  accord- 
ing to  the  genus,  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
pulmonary  cavity,  which  occupies  the  last 
whorl  of  the  shell,  and  which  has  a large 
opening  between  the  edge  of  the  mantle 
and  the  body.  They  are  divided  into 
families,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
shell,  viz.  Trochoida,  Capuloida,  and  Buc- 
cinoida. 

Pec'toral.  Appertaining  to  the  breast: 
pectus,  the  breast.  Pectoral  medicines  are 
those  intended  to  relieve  diseases  of  the 
chest.  The  pectoral  fins,  or  pectorals  of  a 
fish,  are  those  fins  situated  on  the  sides 
immediately  behind  the  gills. 

Pectora'les  Pedicula'ti.  A family 
of  fishes,  consisting  of  certain  Aeantho- 
pterygii,wThose  carpal  bones  are  elongated, 
so  as  to  form  a sort  of  arm  which  supports 
their  pectorals. 

Pectoril'oqut,  from  pectus,  the  breast, 
and  loquor,  to  speak.  The  peculiar  sound 
obtained  in  a stethoscopic  exploration  of 
the  chest,  when  the  instrument  is  placed 
over  an  excavation  of  the  lungs.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  voice  appears  to 
come  direct  through  the  tube  of  the  in- 
strument, from  the  chest  of  the  patient  to 
the  ear  of  the  ausculator. 

Pecu'liar.  In  canon  law,  a parish  or 
church  which  has  jurisdiction  within  it- 
self, and  is  competent  to  grant  probates  of 
wills  and  letters  of  administration,  exempt 
from  the  bishops’  courts.  The  Court  of  Pecu- 
liars is  a branch  of  the  Court  of  Arches.  It 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  parishes  dis- 
persed through  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, in  the  midstof  other  dioceses,  which 
are  exempt  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction* 
and  subject  to  the  metropolitan  only. 
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Pecu'lium  (Lat.).  In  Homan  iota,  the 
property  which  a slave  might  acquire, 
independent  of  the  control  of  his  nfhster. 

Ped'agogue,  :r«/s,  boy,  and  ctyaiyog, 
leader.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a 
slave  charged  with  the  personal  care  of  a 
boy,  from  the  earliest  age  after  infancy, 
until  the  17th  or  20th  year. 

Ped'al,  Lat.  pedalis.  1.  Belonging  to 

the  foot  (pes,  pedis). 2.  A large  pipe  of 

an  organ,  because  played  and  stopped  by 
the  foot. 

Pedalma'schi.  A Turkish  officer,  who 
looks  after  the  interest  of  the  Sultan  in 
cases  of  legacies. 

Ped'ate,  Lat.  pedatus,  bird-foot-like. 
Applied  to  ternate  leaves,  which  have 
their  lateral  leaflets  compounded  in  their 
forepart. 

Pedat'ifid,  Lat.  pedatifidus,  divided  like 
the  toes  of  a waterfowl.  Applied  to  leaves 
when  their  segments  are  not  entirely  se- 
parated. 

PedTcel,  Lat.  pedicellus.  A partial 
flower-stalk,  or  subdivision  of  the  general 
peduncle. 

Pedicel'late,  Lat.  pedicellatus,  having 
apedicelorpartialflower-stalk : pedicellus, 
a partial  flower-stalk.  Applied  to  flowers, 
glands,  nectaries,  &c.  -when  placed  at  the 
top  of  a stalk. 

Pedicella'ta.  An  order  of  radiated 
animals  or  zoophytes,  of  the  class  Echino- 
dermata,  of  which  the  star-fish  ( asterius ) 
may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

Pedicle,  Lat.  pediculus,  a little  foot. 
1 . Applied  to  the  support  of  some  species 
of  Lepas,  by  which  they  attach  them- 
selves to  wood,  &c. 2.  In  botany,  the 

term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  pedicel 
(q.  v.) 

Pedicula'tion.  Morbis  pedicularis.  A 
disease  of  the  body  in  which  lice  are  con- 
tinually bred  in  the  skin:  pediculus,  a 
louse. 

Ped'iculus,  a louse : from  pes,  a foot, 
so  named  from  its  many  feet.  A genus 
of  parasitical  insects,  including  the  va- 
rious species  of  lice  found  on  man,  beasts, 
and  birds. 

Pedig'erotjs.  Having  legs  : pes,  a foot, 
and  gero,  to  bear.  The  body  of  the  my- 
riapod is  divided  into  numerous  pediger- 
ous  segments. 

Pedima'ni,  Lat.  pes,  and  mamts, a hand. 
A family  of  marsupial  animals. 

PedTment,  from  pcs,  a foot.  An  orna- 
ment, generally  of  a low  triangular  form, 
which  crowns  the  ordonnances,  finishes 
the  fronts  of  buildings,  and  is  used  as  a 
decoration  of  windows,  doors,  &c. ; or 
more  properly  the  angular  end  of  a build- 
ing which  surmounts  a portico. 

Pedipal'pi.  A family  of  Arachnides, 
the  second  of  the  Pulmonariae,  in  which 
are  observed  very  large  palpi,  resembling 
projecting  arms  terminated  by  a forceps 


or  a claw  (pes).  The  scorpions  belong  to 
the  family. 

Pedom'eter,  from  pes,  a foot,  and 
,£4£r£ov,  measure.  1.  A mechanical  instru 
ment  in  the  form  of  a watch,  and  carried 
in  the  pocket,  to  register  the  number  of 
steps  or  paces  which  the  bearer  makes  in 
travelling  between  one  place  and  another. 
The  old  pedometer  has  a string  or  chain 
attached  to  the  foot,  but  the  improved 
instrument  now  in  use  consists  of  a lever 
or  pendulum,  one  end  of  which  is  weighted 
or  inlaid,  and  the  other  supported  by  a 
delicate  spring,  and  so  nicely  adjusted 
that  each  step  of  the  wearer  produces  a 
vibration,  and  moves  a ratchet  wheel  one 
tooth,  and  the  latter  being  geared  into  a 
train  of  wheels,  moves  indexes  or  hands 
over  the  face  of  a dial- plate,  on  which 
the  number  of  vibrations,  and  conse- 
quently of  steps,  is  indicated. 2.  The 

name  pedometer  has  also  been  used  to  de- 
signate an  instrument  similar  to  a para- 
meter, attached  to  carriage -wheels,  to 
register  the  number  of  revolutions  which 
they  make ; and  the  perambulator  is 
sometimes  also  so  called. 

Pedijn'culate,  Lat.  pedunculatus,  hav- 
ing a peduncle.  Growing  on  a fruit-stalk. 

Pedun'ole,  Lat.  pedunciclus.  1.  A 
flower-stalk,  or  that  which  springs  from 
the  stem,  and  bears  the  flowers  and  fruit 

and  not  the  leaves. 2.  In  conchology. 

See  Pedicle. 

Peek.  In  nautical  language,  a general 
name  for  the  upper  corners  of  sails,  ex- 
tended by  a gaff,  or  by  a yard  crossing 
the  mast  obliquely,  as  the  mizen-yard  of 
a ship.  To  peek  the  mizen  is  to  put  the 
mizen-yard  perpendicular  to  the  mast. 
The  peek-haliards  are  the  ropes  or  tackles 
by  which  the  outer  end  of  the  gaff  is 
hoisted. 

Pee'pul-tree.  The  Ficus  religiosa  or 
sacred  fig  of  the  East  Indies. 

Peer.  1.  An  equal. 2.  A nobleman, 

as  a peer  of  the  realm.  In  England  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  five  degrees  of  no- 
bility are  all  peers,  for  whatever  forma- 
lity of  precedence  may  attach  to  the  title 
of  duke,  earl, marquis,  viscount  or  baron, 
it  is  a barony  which  conveys  the  right  to 
a seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  confers 
every  privilege  annexed.  It  is  as  barons, 
not  as  dukes,  bishops,  &e.that  peers  take 
their  seats  in  parliament,  and  they  take 
their  general  name  of  peers  from  being 
formerly  regarded  as  the  companions  of 
the  sovereign. 

Peg'asus.  1.  The  winged  horse  of  the 
poets,  which  according  to  the  Greeks 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  gorgon  Me- 
dusa, after  Perseus  had  cut  off  her  head. 

2.  A constellation  of  the  northern 

hemisphere  ; it  contains  89  stars,  of  which 

4 are  of  the  second  magnitude. 3.  In 

zoology,  a genus  of  Lopliobranchiatc  fishes. 
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Peg'matite.  A name  given  by  Die 
French  mineralogists  to  a variety  of  gra- 
nite composed  of  granular  quartz  and 
felspar,  called  from  its  appearance  gra- 
phic stone. 

Peiram'eter,  from  ■jn^a.co,  to  strain. 


An  instrument  invented  by  John  Mac- 
neill,  to  indicate  the  amount  of  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  passing  of  wheeled 
carriages,  &c.,  by  the  surfaces  of  roads 
of  different  constructions. 

Pela'gian.  Belonging  to  the  sea:  pc- 
lagits,  the  sea. 

Pela'gians.  A Christian  sect,  follow- 
ers of  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius,  a monk 
of  Bangor,  who  denied  original  sin,  as- 
serted the  doctrine  of  free  will,  the 
merit  of  good  works,  &c. 

Pel'agds.  A sub-genus  of  seal  ( Phoca , 
Lin.).  The  monk  {Phoca  monaehus,  Gm.J 
found  among  the  Grecian  and  Adriatic 
islands,  is  from  10  to  12  feet  in  length, 
and  is  that  best  known  to  the  ancients. 
Name  pelagus,  the  sea ; it  being  found 
only  in  Pelagian  situations. 

Pei.ecanTd.e.  Pelicanus,  the  type.  A 
family  of  swimming  birds. 

Peleca'noides.  The  name  given  by 
Bacepede  to  certain  birds  of  the  antarc- 
tic seas,  which  have  the  bill  and  figure 
of  the  petrel  and  the  dilatable  throat  of 
the  cormorant.  Sailors  call  them  petrels. 

Peleca'ncs.  The  pelican:  a genus  of 
aquatic  birds.  Order  Palmipedes  ; family 
Tutipalmates.  There  is  only  one  species, 
the  Ponocrotalus,  Lin.,  as  large  as  a 
swan,  entirely  white,  bill  of  extreme 
length,  very  broad,  the  lower  mandible 
sustaining  a naked  membrane  attached 
to  its  flexible  branches,  susceptible  of 
being  dilated  into  a large  sac,  in  which 
it  is  said  to  transport  both  food  and  water. 
It  is  found  more  or  less  disseminated 
throughout  the  eastern  continent,  breeds 
in  marshes,  and  lives  entirely  on  live 
fish.  Linnd  included  in  the  genus  the 
cormorants,  frigate  bird,  and  boobies. 
Name  pelicanus,  from  z-tlizatu,  to  per- 
forate. 

Pel'ecoid,  ) from  •xOakuc > a hatchet, 

Pelecoi'des,  ) and  uoos,  like.  A ma- 


thematical figure  in  the  form  of  a hatchet, 

contained  un- 
der two  qua- 
drantal  ar  •* 
and  a semi- 
circle. 

Pel'ican.  1. 
In  ornithology. 
See Pelecas  js. 
— 2.  A descrip- 
tion of  alembic 
formerly  much 
used  in  cases  of 
pxlxcoid.  long  digestions 

on  a sand-bath,  with  a contrivance  for 
constantly  returning  on  the  materials  at 
the  bottom  all  the  liquid  of  the  menstruum, 

which  would 
otherwise  eva- 
porate. It  is 
not  now  used. 
— 3.  An  instru- 
ment for  ex- 
tracting teeth. 
— 4.  A piece  of 
ordnance  equal 
to  a quarter 
culverin,  and 
carrying  a six- 
pound  ball. 
Pella'gra,  1 
Pela'gra,  ) 
from ' -j-eXcv, 
black,  & ay$- c, 
seizure.  The 
name  of  a pe- 
culiar disease, 
very  common 
to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the 
Lombardo- Ve- 
netian plains. 
It  commences  with  a red  shining  spot, 
on  the  back  of  the  hands,  or  some  other 
part  of  the  body ; this  increases  in  size, 
produces  numerous  small  tubercles  of 
different  colours,  and  assumes  a very 
malignant  appearance ; but  usually  dis- 
appears during  the  winter,  and  the  part 
again  becomes  well.  During  this  first 
attack  the  health  does  not  seem  to  suffer, 
but  next  season  the  affection  returns  with 
increased  vigour,  the  patient  becomes 
emaciated,  enfeebled,  and  melancholy; 
and  as  the  disease  advances,  it  assumes 
various  forms,  the  patient  becomes  truly 
wretched,  and  suffers  every  extreme  of 
torture  which  is  known  to  attack  the 
human  being,  before  death  puts  an  end 
to  his  misery.  Before  the  disease  breaks 
up  the  constitution,  the  local  affection 
sometimes  appears  successively  for  several 
summers,  but  often  proves  fatal  after  the 
second  or  third.  The  disease  is  confined 
to  the  agricultural  population,  and  the 
poorest  classes,  but  the  cause  of  it  is  not 
known. 
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Pel'licle,  Lat.  pellicula,  dim.  of  pellis, 
x skin.  1.  A film  or  thin  skin,  as  that 
which  lines  the  shell  of  an  egg,  or  which 
covers  the  seeds  and  some  other  parts  of 

plants. 2.  In  chemistry,  a thin  crust 

appearing  on  the  surface  of  a solution  of 
salt  evaporated  to  a certain  degree,  and 
which  consists  of  saline  particles  crys- 
tallised. 

Pel'litort.  1.  In  pharmacy,  the  root 
of  the  Spanish  chamomile  (Anthemis  py- 
rethrum),  a native  of  the  Levant,  Barbary, 
and  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  used  in 

medicine  as  a stimulant. 2.  In  botany, 

see  Parietaria.  The  Bastard  Pellitory 
is  a species  of  Achillea  ; Pellitory  of  Spain 
is  another  name  for  the  Apthemis  pyreth- 
rum,  which  affords  the  pellitory  of  the 
shops. 

Pells.  In  England , the  clerk  of  the  pells 
is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who  enters 
every  teller’s  bill  on  the  parchment  rolls, 
the  roll  of  receipts,  and  the  roll  of  dis- 
bursements ; Lat.  pellis,  a skin. 

Pelt,  1 Pelt  is  properly  the  raw  skin 

Pel'trt.  j of  an  animal,  with  the  hair 
on  it ; and  peltry  is  the  collective  term  by 
which  such  skins  are  denominated  in 
commerce.  The  terms  are,  however, 
now  restricted  to  the  skins  of  those  ani- 
mals found  in  high  latitudes,  as  the 
beaver,  hear,  moosedeer,  marten,  minx, 
sable,  woolverin,  &c.  When  the  insides 
of  the  skins  are  dressed,  they  are  then 
denominated  furs  ; but  in  their  raw  state 
they  are  peltry. 

Pel'ta.  1.  A small  shield  or  buckler, 

used  by  the  ancients. 2.  A fruit  of  an 

oblong,  flat,  and  obtuse  form,  observed 
in  the  lichen  tribe. 

Peltas't.e.  Light- armed  infantry 
among  the  Greeks  were  so  called,  as  they 
carried  the  target. 

Pel'tate,  Lat.  peltatus,  target-shaped: 
pelia,  a target.  Applied  to  leaves  when 
they  have  the  stalk  inserted  into  their 
middle,  like  the  arm  of  a man  holding  a 
shield. 

Pel'vis,  from  sriXv;,  a basin.  The  ca- 
vity of  the  body  below  the  belly,  which 
is  shaped  like  the  basin  used  in  ancient 
times. 

Pem'phiqus,  from  crtoupi |,  a vesicle.  An 
eruption,  consisting  of  vesicles  of  various 
sizes,  and  mostly  attended  by  fever. 

Pen.  A well-known  instrument  for 
writing,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
varieties.  The  first  sort  of  pens  used  ap- 
pear to  have  been  metallic  styles,  the 
next  reeds,  the  third  quill-pens,  and  now 
we  have  in  some  measure  returned  to  the 
use  of  metallic  pens.  Numerous  forms 
have  been  given  to  metallic  pens,  but 
those  which  suit  best  are  those  which 
*r>nr.)6ch  the  nearest  to  the  common 
l'.  >il  pen  drawing-pent  consist  of  de- 


licately formed  steel  blades,  drawn  toge- 
ther and  adjusted  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  line  wanted,  by  means  of 
a fine  set-screw.  Music  pens  are  made 
for  ruling  the  five  staves  of  music  at 
once,  having  as  many  points. 

Pen'altt.  Pine  or  forfeiture  by  way 
of  punishment : poena,  punishment.  The 
law  inflictsptnaU4cs,sometimes  pecuniary 
and  sometimes  personal,  and  the  non-ful- 
filment of  a bond  or  other  agreement 
subjects  the  party  to  the  penalties  therein 
expressed. 

Pen'ance.  In  the  Romish  church,  one 
of  the  seven  sacraments,  consisting  in  the 
infliction  of  bodily  suffering,  as  fasting, 
flagellation,  &c 

Pena'tes.  The  domestic  gods  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  properly  the  tute- 
lar deities  of  the  Trojans,  adapted  by  the 
Romans,  and  thus  named  from  penitus, 
because  they  were  kept  within  the  house. 

Pen'cils  ; are  of  two  kinds  : small  hair 
brushes  employed  by  painters  in  oil  and 
water  colours ; and  slender  cylinders  of 
black  lead,  either  naked  or  inclosed  in 
wood,  for  drawing  black  lines  upon  paper. 
The  first  sort  are  called  for  distinction 
hair  pencils,  and  are  made  of  various  ma- 
terials, as  the  bristles  of  the  boar,  camel’s 
hair,  swan-down,  &c.;  the  second,  styled 
black  lead  or  lead  pencils,  are  usually  com- 
posed of  slender  parallelopipeds  of  plum- 
bago, inclosed  in  cases  of  cedar  wood, 
but  of  late  years  the  plumbago  has  been 
formed  into  little  cylinders,  and  fitted  to 
a peculiar  sort  of  pencil-case,  provided 
with  an  iron  wire  and  screw,  to  protrude 
a minute  portion  of  the  plumbago  be- 
yond the  tubular  metallic  case  : these  are 
denominated  ever-pointed  pencils. 

Pencil  or  Rats.  In  optics,  a double 
cone  or  pyramid  of  rays,  diverging  from 


some  luminous  point,  and  which,  after 
falling  upon  and  passing  through  a lens, 
converges  again  on  entering  the  eye. 

Pendant,  from  pendeo,  to  hang.  1.  A 
hanging  ornament. 2.  In  nautical  lan- 

guage, a short  piece  of  rope,  fixed  on  each 
side  under  the  shrouds,  on  the  heads  of 
the  main  and  foremast,  from  which  it  de- 
pends, as  low  as  the  cat-harpings,  having 
an  iron  thimble  to  receive  the  hooks  of 
the  tackle.  There  are  also  many  other 
pendants  of  this  sort,  generally  consisting 
of  single  or  double  ropes,  to  whose  Ibwer 
extremity  is  attached  a bk"k  or  tackle. 
Pendant  is  also  the  name  of  the  ,’cng  nar- 
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row  banner  displayed  from  the  mast-head 
of  a ship  of  war,  and  usually  terminated 
in  two  points,  called  the  swallow’s  tail : 
written  also  pennant,  and  Fr.  petition. 

Pen'dent  Bridge.  A wooden  bridge 
with  abutments  only  at  the  ends,  and 
supported  by  posts  and  pillars. 

Penden'te  Li'te.  During  the  dispute : 
while  the  suit  is  undetermined. 

Penden'tive.  In  architecture,  the 
whole  body  of  a vault  suspended  out  of 
the  perpendicular  of  the  walls.  Penden- 
tive  bracketing,  or  cove  bracketing, 
springing  from  the  rectangular  walls  of 
an  apartment  upwards  to  the  ceiling,  and 
forming  the  horizontal  part  of  the  ceil- 
ing into  a circle  or  ellipse.  Pendentive 
cradling  is  the  timber- work  for  sustain- 
ing the  lath  and  plaster  in  vaulted 
ceilings. 

Pen'dulum.  In  mechanics,  any  heavy 
body  so  suspended  that  it  may  vibrate 
about  some  fixed  point  by  the  action  of 
gravity.  The  vibrations  of  a pendulum 
are  called  its  oscillations ; the  time  of  each 
being  counted  from  the  time  of  its  descent 
from  the  highest  point  on  one  side  till  it 
.attains  the  highest  point  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  point  A,  about  which  the  pen- 
dulum moves,  is  called  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion or  centre  of  motion,  and  the  line  P Q,, 


PENDULUM. 

parallel  to  the  horizon,  is  the  axis  of  oscil- 
lation. Pendulums  receive  different  de- 
nominations, according  to  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  composed,  or  the  pur- 
poses they  are  intended  to  answer.  A 
single  weight  attached  by  a string,  &c.,  is 
called  a simple  pendulum ; but,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  variations  of 
temperature  upon  the  suspending  me- 
dium, several  contrivances  have  been 
adopted,  under  the  name  of  compensation 
pendulums;  these  again  take  particular 
names,  according  to  their  form  and  ma- 
terials, as  the  gridiron  pendulum,  the  mer- 
curial pendulum,  the  lever  pendulum,  &c. 
The  gridiron  pendulum  is  composed  of 
any  odd  number  of  rods,  so  connected  that 
the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  one 
set  of  them  is  counteracted  by  that  of  the 
other.  The  mercurial  pendulum  consists 


of  one  rod  with  a vessel  containing  mer- 
cury at  the  lower  end,  so  adjusted  in 
quantity  that  whatever  alterations  take 


GRIDIRON  MERCURIAL 

PENDULUM.  PENDULUM. 

place  in  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  the 
centre  of  oscillation  remains  the  same, 
the  mercury  ascending  when  the  rod  de- 
scends, and  vice  versa.  Our  clocks  are 
nothing  more  than  pendulums,  with 
wheel  work  attached,  to  register  the 
number  of  vibrations,  and  with  a weight 
or  spring  having  force  enouch  to  coun- 
teract the  retarding  effects  of  friction  and 
the  resistance  of  the  air;  and  when  the 
pendulum  is  so  adjusted  as  to  beat  or 
vibrate  60  X 60  = 360Q  in  an  hour, 
it  is  called  a seconds  pendulum,  and 
its  length  at  London  is  thirty-nine  and 
one-eighth  inches.  This  length  varies  with 
the  latitude,  in  consequence  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  force  of  gravity. 

Pen'etrale.  The  most  sacred  part  of 
an  ancient  temple,  which  usually  con- 
tained an  altar,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Her- 
caeus.the  supposed  protector  of  its  sanctity. 

Pen'etralia.  Small  chapels  in  the  in- 
nermost part  of  Roman  houses,  dedicated 
to  the  Penates, &c.,  in  which  was  deposited 
whatever  was  deemed  most  valuable. 

Pen'guin.  In  ornithology,  a name  first 
given  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Aptenodytes 
of  the  south,  to  indicate  the  oily  nature 
of  their  fat.  See  Aptenodytes. 

Penicil'late,  Lat.  pencilliutn.  a pencil. 
In  zoology,  when  a part  supports  bundles 
of  diverging  hair. 

Penitentiary.  1.  A presbyter  in  the 
ancient  Christian  church,  whose  business 
was  to  hear  confessions,  and  award  pri- 
vate penance,  in  cases  where  it  was  un 

advisable  to  censure  publicly. 2.  An 

office  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  in  which  arc 
examined  and  delivered  out  the  secret 
bulls,  graces,  and  dispensations,  relating 
to  cases  of  conscience. 3.  An  officer  in 
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•ome  cathedrals,  vested  with  power  from, 
the  bishop  to  absolve,  in  cases  reserved  to 

him. 1.  A house  of  correction,  where 

offenders  are  confined  for  punishment  and 
reformation,  and  compelled  to  labour. 

Pen'itents.  In  Homan  Catholic  coun- 
tries, certain  religious  fraternities,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  particoloured  gar- 
ments. 

Pennat'ula.  The  sea-pen  or  feather:  a 
genus  of  zoophytes,  distinguished  by  a 
double  set  of  branches,  extending  from  a 
calcareous  axis,  like  the  vanes  of  a quill. 
They  float  about  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  just  as  the  wind  and  current  may 
direct  them. 

Pen'nifokm,  from  pen na,  a feather,  and 
form  ; having  the  form  of  a feather.  Ap- 
plied to  muscles  when  the  fibres  pass 
obliquely  outwards  on  either  side  from  a 
tendinous  axis. 

Pen'non.  In  heraldry,  a small  pointed 
flag,  borne  by  a gentleman.  "When  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him,  the  point 
was  cut  off,  and  the  square  flag  that  re- 
mained was  a banner. 

Pen'ny,  plu. pence.  An  ancient  English 
silver  coin,  but  now  a copper  coin : the 
twelfth  part  of  a shilling.  The  penny 
was  the  first  silver  coin  struck  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors:  it  weighed  22J  grains 
troy,  being  the  240th  part  of  their  pound. 

Pen'nyweight.  A troy  weight,  the 
20th  part  of  an  ounce , and  equal  to  24 
grains. 

Pensioner.  Literally,  one  who  re- 
ceives an  allowance.  At  Cambridge  and 
Dublin  Universities,  however,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  students  who  live  at  their  own 
expense. 

Pen'stock.  A sluice  or  floodgate,  serv- 
ing to  retain  or  let  go  at  pleasure  the 
water  of  a mill-pond,  &c. 

Pentacap'sular,  from  'rtvrt,  five,  and 
capsula,  a capsule.  Having  five  capsules 
or  cells. 

Pen'tachord,  from  rrtvrt,  five,  and 
X.o$rlt  chord.  A musical  instrument  hav* 
ing  five  strings. 

Pentacoc'cocs,  from  jrtvr*,  five,  and 
coccus,  a berry.  Having  five  united  cells, 
with  one  seed  in  each  : five-seeded. 

Pentacre'nus,  from  vivre,  five,  and  en- 
crinus.  A genus  of  acephalous  zoophytes, 
of  which  there  are  few  known  living 
species,  but  vast  quantities  are  found 
fossil  in  the  lower  oolite  formation,  and 
especially  in  the  lias.  The  animal  is  so 
named  from  the  pentagonal  formation  of 
Its  vertebral  column. 

Pentacros'tic,  from  jrsyrs.  five,  and 
acrostic.  A set  of  verses  so  disposed  as  to 
have  five  acrostics  of  the  same  name  in 
fi  ve  divisions  of  each  verse. 

Pentadac'tyl,  from  ruvrs,  five,  and 
ixr.r v).y;,  a finger;  having  five  fingers. 


1.  Applied  to  leaves. 2.  The  five-fin- 

gered fish,  common  in  the  East  Indian 
seas,  and  marked  with  five  black  streaks 
on  each  side,  resembling  the  prints  of  five 
fingers. 

Pen'tagon,  from  crUTi,  five,  and  y^vu*, 


an  angle.  A geometrical  figure  naving 
five  sides  and  as  many  angles. 

Pen'tagraph.  An  absurd  orthography 
of  Pantograph  (q.  v.). 

Pentagyn'ia,  from  trjyn. five,  and  ytivrj, 
a female.  An  order  of  plants  having  five 
pistils  in  a hermaphrodite  flower. 

Pentahe'dron,  Prom  cmn,  five,  and 

PentaS'dron.  J a base.  A figure 
of  five  equal  sides.  Pentahedral,  having 
five  equal  sides. 

Pen'tahexahe'dral.  Having  five 
(i rirri)  ranges  of  faces,  one  above  ano- 
ther, each  range  consisting  of  six  faces, 
that  is,  hexahedral. 

Pentam'eter,  from  fripre,  five,  and 
fjciToos,  measure.  A sort  of  verse  in  an- 
cient poetry,  consisting  of  five  feet.  The 
first  two  feet  may  be  either  dactyls  or 
spondees,  the  third  always  a spondee, 
and  the  two  last  always  anapests.  A 
pentameter  verse  subjoined  to  a hexa- 
meter constitutes  what  is  called  elegiac. 

Pentan'dria,  from  cnvrt,  five,  and 
ayjjj,  a male.  The 
name  of  a class  of 
plants  in  the  sexual 
system  of  Linnaeus, 
embracing  those 
which  have  herma- 
phrodite flowers  and 
five  stamens. 

Pentangular, 
from  srsyTe,  five, 
and  angi.iar.  Five- 
angled. 

Pentapet'alous,  from  tnvTf.,  five,  and 
rriraXov,  a petal : five-petalled. 

Fentaphyl'lous,  from  cnvrt,  five,  and 
fuAAoy,  a leaf:  five-leafed. 

Pentasfer'mous,  from  treyre,  five,  and 
tren^/jea,  seed : five-seeded.  Applied  to 
capsules. 

Pen'tastile,  from  cri\n,  five  and 
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eruXos,  a column.  Abuilding  having  five 
columns  in  front. 

Pen'tateuch,  from  ertVTt,  five,  and 
Tiuxoit  a book.  A name  for  the  five  books 
of  Moses. 

Pen'tathlon,  from  Tern,  five,  and 
eLO'koy,  exercise.  The  five  exercises  per- 
formed at  the  Grecian  games  ; wrestling, 
boxing,  leaping,  running,  and  playing  at 
discus. 

Pen'tecost.  UtvTixotrr-/-,,  from  tevts- 
Kovro fiftieth.  1.  A solemn  festival 
among  the  Jews,  so  called  because  cele- 
brated on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  six- 
teenth of  Nisan,  which  was  the  second 
day  of  the  passover.  It  was  also  called 
the  feast  of  weeks,  because  it  was  cele- 
brated seven  weeks  after  the  passover. 
-2.  Whitsuntide. 

Pen'telic  Marble.  A beautiful  variety 
of  Parian  and  Carrara  marble,  named 
trom  Mount  Pentelicus,  near  Athens, 
where  it  was  quarried. 

Pent'-rooe,  Fr.  pente,  a slope.  A roof 
formed  like  an  inclined  plane,  the  slope 
being  all  on  one  side,  called  also  a shed- 
roof. 

Penult',  1 Lat.  pene  ultima,  almost 

Penul'tima.  j last.  In  grammar  and 
prosody,  the  last  syllable  but  one. 

Penum'bra,  pene  umbra,  almost  a 
shadow.  A partial  shade  observed  on  the 
margin  of  the  perfect  shadow  in  an 
eclipse.  It  arises  from  the  great  rotative 
magnitude  of  the  sun. 

Peon.  In  the  East  Indies,  a footman  or 
foot-soldier  ; hence  pawns  at  chess. 

Peperi'no  Marble.  A calcareous  stone 
found  in  theenvironsof  Rome,  something 
of  the  nature  of  Travertino.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  Saxum  Albanum. 

Pep'lum.  An  upper  garment  worn  by 
the  females  of  Ancient  Greece. 

Pe'po,  from  irtirraf,  to  ripen.  In  botany 
(1.)  the  Gourd  ( Cucurbita  pepo ) ; (2.)  a 
fleshy  succulent  seed-vessel,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the 
fruit. 

PEp'rER,  Sax.  peppor,  Lat.  piper.  1.  In 

botany,  see  Piper  and  Polygonum. 2. 

The  berry  or  fruit  of  different  plants,  es- 
pecially of  the  genera  Piper  and  Capsicum, 
having  an  aromatic,  hot,  pungent  taste. 
Used  for  seasoning,  &c.  The  common 
sorts  are  (1.)  blackpepper,  the  fruit  of  the 
Piper  nigrum,  a creeping  plant,  cultivated 
in  India,  Siam,  and  the  Eastern  Islands. 
(2.)  White  pepper,  made  by  blanching  the 
finest  grains  of  the  black  pepper.  (3.) 
Cayenne  pepper  is  produced  by  several  spe- 
cies of  Capsicum,  common  to  both  Indies : 
the  best  U the  bird  pepper,  imported  from 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  the  produce  of  the 
C.  baccalum,  an  annual  plant.  The  Guinea 
pepper,  the  produce  of  the  Capsicum  an- 


nuum,  is  also  highly  valued.  What  is 
called  Cayenne  pepper,  in  commerce,  is, 
however,  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of 
the  powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  seven  or 
eightspecies  of  capsicum.  (4.)  Long  pepper 
is  the  produce  of  the  Piper  longum,  a per- 
ennial of  Malabar  and  Bengal.  (5.)  Ja- 
maica pepper  is  the  produce  of  the  Myrtus 
pimento.  See  Pimento. 

Pepper  Dclce.  The  Fucus  pinnatijulus, 
often  eaten  as  a salad.  It  tastes  like 
cresses. 

Pi  p'permint.  The  Mentha  piperita,  an 
indigenous  plant.  It  has  a more  pene- 
trating smell  than  the  other  mints,  and  a 
strong  pungent  taste,  glowing  like  pepper ; 
hence  its  name. 

Pep'perwater.  A liquor  prepared  from 
powdered  black  pepper. 

Per.  A Latin  preposition,  signifying 
by.  1.  Used  in  many  phrases,  as”  per 

annum,  per  cent.,  &c. 2.  In  chemistry, 

it  is  used  as  a prefix  to  oxide,  to  denote  the 
furthest  degree  of  oxidation  which  does 
not  confer  the  property  of  acidity,  as  per- 
oxide of  mercury  ; and  to  the  names  of 
acids,  where  acids  have  been  discovered 
containing  still  more  oxygen  than  those 
whose  names  end  in  ic , perchloric  acid.  A 
salt  formed  by  the  union  of  an  acid  with  a 
peroxide,  is  termed  a. per  salt,  as  the  per- 
nitrate  of  mercury.  We  have  also  per- 
iodides,  per- chlorides,  &c.,  on  the  same 
principle. 

Peracu'te,  Lat.  peracutus.  Tery  acute. 
Applied  to  diseases  when  very  severe. 

Perambula'tor.  Surveying  wheel. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  roads,  &c., 
where  only  moderate  accuracy  is  required. 
As  the  great  wheel  turns  round  it  com- 
municates motion  to  a set  of  toothed 
wheels,  which  again  move  indexes  or 
hands  upon  a dial-plate,  and  thus  register 
the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
wheel  of  the  instrument ; and  knowing 
the  circumference  of  this,  the  distance 
passed  over  is  consequently  known.  The 
registering  part  of  the  machinery  is 
sometimes  attached  to  the  wheels  of  car- 
riages let  on  hire,  to  show  the  distance 
driven. 

Per'bend,  or  Thorough.  The  term 
applied  to  the  heading-stones  of  a wall 
when  they  are  carried  through  the  whole 
thickness : if  the  stones  only  reach  a part 
of  the  way  through,  they  are  termed 
binders. 

Per'ca.  The  Perch,  a genus  of  acan- 
tliopterygious  fishes,  and  the  type  of  the 
family  Percoides,  Cuv.  The  species  are 
numerous.  Name,  cri;xr,  n * 

xt^xvoy,  black;  quia  nigris  maculis  est 
varius. 

Percep'tion.  In  logic,  the  first  act  of 
the  mind,  which  consists  in  the  receptio* 
of  ideas  through  the  medium  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  senses. 
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Perch.  1.  In  ichthyology,  see  Perca. 

2.  A measure  of  length  equal  to 

yards  : a rod  or  pole 

Perch  lor'ate.  A salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  perchloric  acid  with  a base. 

Perchlor'ic  Acid.  Oxychloric  Acid. 
An  acid  consisting  of  1 equivalent  of  chlo- 
rine and  7 equivalents  of  oxygen,  con- 
densed into  a colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr. 
16.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  perchlor- 
ate of  potash  with  an  equal  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  a fourth  of 
water.  By  redistillation  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  the  perchloric  acid 
may  be  obtained  in  a solid  form,  and 
crystallised.  The  discovery  of  this  acid 
is  due  to  Count  Stadion. 

Percus'sion,  from  percutio,  to  strike. 
The  striking  of  one  body  against  another. 
The  centre  of  percussion,  in  any  body,  or 
system  of  bodies  revolving  about  a point 
or  axis,  is  that  point  which,  striking  an 
immoveable  object,  the  whole  mass  is 
brought  to  rest  in  equilibrio,  without 
acting  upon  the  centre  of  suspension.  In 
a straight  stick,  of  uniform  thickness, 
the  centre  of  percussion  is  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  stick  from  the  axis 
of  motion.  Percussion  caps  are  little  caps 
containing  minute  portions  of  fulminating 
powder,  to  be  fixed  on  the  nipple  of  a 
percussio?t  lock,  to  ignite  the  powder  in  the 
barrel  of  the  musket,  when  exploded  by 
the  stroke  of  the  hammer  or  dog-heacl. 
Bocks  adapted  to  explode  fire  arms,  &c. 
by  these  caps  are  called  percussion  locks. 

Pere  La  Chaise.  The  name  of  a cele- 
brated cemetery,  in  Paris,  laid  out  in  1804. 
It  was  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Jesuits’  establishment  in  Prance,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Pere  La  Chaise,  Con- 
fessor of  Louis  XIV. 

PEREN'NiAL,Lat.  perennis,  from  per,  and 
annus,  a year.  Lasting  naturally  more 
than  two  years.  Applied  to  plants,  the 
stems  of  which  perish  annually ; but  the 
roots  last  more  than  two  years.  The  term 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  per- 
petual, or  never  ceasing,  as  a perennial 
stream,  spring,  &c. 

Per'eect  Number,  is  a number  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  its  divisors. 

Perfo'liate,  Lat.  perfoliatus,  from  per, 
and  folium,  a leaf.  Applied  to  plants,  the 
leaves  of  which  surround  the  stem  at 
their  base. 

Per'forateje.  One  of  Linnteus’  natural 
orders  of  plants,  comprehending  such  as 
have  their  leaves  perforated  with  small 
holes. 

Perforate,  Lat.  per/orntu.?,  penetrated. 
Applied  to  leaves  through  which  the 
stems  pass,  and  also  to  those  penetrated 
with  small  holes. 

PERGAME'sEocs,Lat.  pergamena,  parch- 
ment. In  entomology,  when  a part  resem- 
bles parchment. 


Pergun'nah.  In  the  East  Indies,  a, 
subdivision  of  a district  answering  tj 
the  English  hundred. 

Pe'ri.  In  Persian  mythology,  the  peris 
are  the  descendants  of  fallen  spirits,  ex- 
cluded from  Paradise  until  their  penance 
is  completed. 

Per'ianth,  Lat.  perianthium.  The 
calyx  properly  and  commonly  so  calKl 
when  it  is  contiguous  to,  and  makes  par; 
of,  a flower,  from  irs|/,  about,  and  c&vOcf, 
a flower.  It  has  many  forms. 

Peri'bolos,  jrs£/,  and  /SaAAoi,  I cast.  In 
architecture,  an  inclosure  entirely  round 
a temple,  surrounded  by  a wall. 

Pericar'dium,  from  crt^i,  around,  and 
xctebta,  the  heart.  The  membranous  bag 
which  surrounds  the  heart,  and  the  arte- 
rial and  venous  trunks  connected  with 
it.  It  contains  a liquid  which  lubricates 
the  heart. 

Per'icarp,  Lat . pericarpiurn.  The  seed- 
vessel  of  a plant.  Prom  , about,  and 
^agrro?,  seed. 

PERicHn'TiuM,  from  criot,  about,  and 
j,  a hair.  A scaly  sheath  investing 
the  fertile  flower,  and  consequently  tho 
base  of  the  fruit-stalk,  of  some  mosses. 

Perichon'drium,  from  ertei,  about,  and 
a cartilage.  The  membrane 
that  covers  a cartilage. 

Pericra'niuji,  from  crf^i,  about,  and 
xqccviov,  the  cranium.  A membrane 
covering  the  outside  of  the  cranium,  and 
corresponding  to  the  periosteum  of  other 
bones. 

Per'idrome,  from  tre|/,  around,  and 
’boopcog,  a course.  That  part  of  a temple, 
or  other  like  edifice,  between  the  perip- 
tere  and  the  wall,  and  which  served 
among  the  Greeks  as  a promenade. 

PerTgee,  from  ;rs«/,  near,  and  yn,  the 
earth.  A term  in  the  ancient  astronomy, 
opposed  to  apogee,  and  signifying  the 
nearest  approach  of  the  sun,  or  any  of 
the  planets,  to  the  earth.  In  modern 
astronomy,  the  term  perihelion  is  used, 
because  it  is  not  the  sun  but  the  earth 
which  is  in  motion. 

Perigv'nium,  eregi,  and  yovr,,  female. 
The  arceolate  body  formed  in  the  genu* 
carex  by  two  bractese. 

Pehig'vnous,  from  around,  and 

yuvri,  a female.  Applied  to  the  stamens 
of  flowers,  when  they  grow  out  of  the 
corolla,  calyx,  or  perianth,  or  are  net  in 
any  way  joined  to  the  seed-vessel. 

Perihe'lion,  1 from  near,  and 

Perihe'litjm,  j -^A/os,  the  sun.  That 
point  of  the  orbit  of  a planet  or  comet 
wherein  it  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  being 
the  extreme  of  the  transverse  axis  nearest 
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the  focus  in  which  the  sun  is  placed  : op- 
posed to  aphelion. 

Perim'eter,  from  m%t,  around,  and 
pcKpa,  to  measure.  The  sum  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  any  figure.  In  circular 
figures,  the  terms  circumference  and 
periphery  are  commonly  used. 

Per'iod.  IIe^oSo;,  from  mot,  about, 
and  c'bo s,  a way.  A circuit:  hence — 1. 
In  astronomy,  the  time  in  which  a planet 
or  satellite  makes  one  revolution  in  its 

orbit. 2.  In  chronology , a series  of 

years  by  which  time  is  reckoned  ; a re- 
volution of  time,  at  the  end  of  which 
things  comprised  within  the  calculation 
shall  return  to  the  state  in  which  they 
were  at  the  beginning  ; as  the  Calippic 
period,  the  Dionysian  period,  the  Julian 

period. 3.  In  grammar,  a complete 

sentence ; also  the  point  which  marks 

the  termination  of  a period,  thus  ( . ). 

4.  Figures  are  sometimes  marked  off  into 
periods  of  three  places  for  convenience  of 
reading  large  numbers,  as  £800,000,000  of 
national  debt. 

Period'icacs.  In  literature,  a general 
name  for  all  those  publications  which 
appear  at  regular  intervals,  whether  de- 
voted to  general  information  or  to  some 
particular  department  of  science.  News- 
papers, magazines,  journals,  and  reviews, 
are  all  periodicals. 

PeriodicTtt.  The  disposition  of  cer- 
tain phenomena  to  recur  at  stated  times 
or  periods- 

Perice'ci,  ) Tii^oixot,  from  mot, 

Perice'cians.  j about,  and  olxo;,  a house. 
Neighbours : inhabitants  of  the  earth 
who  live  in  the  same  latitude,  but  in  op- 
posite longitudes.  The  term  has  been 
extended  to  all  who  live  in  the  same 
latitude. 

Periophth ai/mtjm,  from  mot,  about, 
and  , the  eye.  A name  for  the 

nictitating  membrane  of  the  eyes  of  birds 
and  fishes. 

Perios'teum,  from  mot,  about,  and 
oirnov,  a bone.  The  membrane  which 
invests  the  external  surfaces  of  all  the 
bones,  except  the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  It 
is  called  pericranium  on  the  cranium ; 
periorbita  on  the  orbits ; perichondrium 
when  it  covers  cartilage ; and  perides- 
mium  when  it  covers  ligament. 

Peripatet'ics,  from  moirrotriot,  to 
walk.  An  ancient  sect  of  philosophers, 
followers  of  Aristotle,  so  named  because 
they  disputed  while  walking  up  and 
down  the  Lyceum  at  Athens. 

Periph'ery,  from  mot,  about,  and 
fiotu,  to  bear.  The  circumference  or 
bounding  line  of  any  curvilinear  figure. 

PEMPHORAJi'THlPM,  from  f 71^1^01,  tO 

encircle,  and  xvtiof,  a flower.  A kind  of 


involucre,  in  which  the  bracts  are  nume- 
rous, closely  packed,  and  parallel  to  one 
another. 

Peripneu'mony,  Lat.  peripneumonia, 
from  !re»/,and  miopuav,  the  lungs.  In- 
flammation of  the  lungs. 

PerTptere,  from  m$t,  about,  and 
•XTtooi,  a wing.  A range  of  columns  sur- 
rounding a temple,  and  distant  from  the 
wall  an  intercolumniation.  The  vacant 
space  is  termed  a peridrome,  and  the 
temple  having  such  periptere  is  denomi- 
nated a peripteral. 

Perirhanter'ion  (Gr.),  from  mot- 
pettvaj,  to  sprinkle.  Lustral  vases  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  ancient  temples. 

Peris'cii.  riioitrxioi-  Periscians : in- 
habitants of  either  frigid  zone,  where  the 
sun,  when  in  the  summer  signs,  moves 
round  about  the  horizon  without  setting, 
and  consequently  their  shadows  in  the 
course  of  their  day  turn  to  every  point  of 
the  compass:  mot,  around,  and  axtot, 
a shadow. 

Pe'risperm,  from  mot,  around,  and 
tr movea,  seed.  A thick,  farinaceous, 
fleshy, or  horny  partof  the  seedsof  plants, 
either  entirely  or  only  partially  surround- 
ing the  embryo,  and.  inclosed  within  the 
investing  membrane.  It  corresponds  to 
the  albumen  of  Gajrtner. 

Peristal'tic.  IT ionrruXrixof.  Spiral: 
vermicular  or  worm-like,  from  ersot- 
trmXXet,  to  contract.  Applied  to  the  ver- 
micular motion  of  the  intestines, by  which 
they  propel  forward  their  contents. 

Per'istome,  from  anqt,  around,  and 
ffrouba.,  a mouth.  The  fringe-like  mem- 
braneous margin  which  in  many  mosses 
borders  the  orifice  of  the  capsule  or  theca. 

Per'istyle,  from  mot,  about,  and  trro- 
Xo;,  a column.  A range  of  columns  within 
a court  or  building,  as  the  internal  co- 
lonnade of  an  hyptethral  temple. 

Perisys'tole,  from  mot,  about,  and 
truo-ToX-g,  contraction.  The  time  between 
the  systole  or  contraction  of  the  heart,  and 
its  diastole  or  dilatation. 

Perito'neum,  1 IT totrovatov,  from  m%t, 

Periton^'cm.  j abo’ut,  and  rovoat,  to  ex- 
tend. A strong  simple  membrane,  by 
which  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are 
surrounded,  to  prevent  friction  and  re- 
tain them  in  their  proper  position. 

Peritro'ciuum,  from  mot,  around,  and 
rgo% o;,  a wheel.  A wheel  or  circle  con- 
centric with  the  base  of  a cylinder,  and 
moveable  together  with  it  about  an  axis 
The  axis,  with  the  wheel  and  levers  fixed 
in  it  to  move  it,  constitute  that  mecha- 
nical power  called  axis  in  perilrochio.  Set 
Wheel  and  Axle. 

i Pkr'iwi.nkle.  1 . In  roncholcgy.  the  tea ■ 
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snail,  or  Turbo  littoreus,  Lin. 2.  In  bo- 

tany, a species  of  Yinca. 

Per'mit,  from  permetto.  A license  or 
instrument  granted  by  the  officers  of  ex- 
cise, authorising  the  removal  of  goods 
subject  to  excise  duties.  Permits  are  one 
of  the  useless  nuisances  of  our  excise 
laws. 

Permuta'tion.  In  algebra,  the  arrange- 
ment of  any  determined  number  of  ob- 
jects in  all  possible  orders,  after  each 
other. 

Pkr'nis.  A genus  of  birds  of  prey : the 
honey-buzzards,  separated  by  Cuvier  from 
the  kites.  Order  Accipitrcs,  Lin.,  family 
ZHurtue,  Cuv. 

Perora'tion,  from  per  and  oro,  to  pray. 
The  concluding  part  of  an  oration , where 
the  speaker  recapitulates  the  principal 
points  of  his  argument,  and  urges  them 
with  greater  earnestness. 

Perox'ide.  See  Per. 

Perpendicular,  Lat.  perpendicttlaris, 
relating  to  a plumb-line  (perpendiculum) , 
from  per  and  pendeo,  to  hang.  A.  perpen- 
dicular line,  or  a perpendicular,  means  in 
common  language  any  line  falling  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon , 
that  is,  extending  from  some  point  in  a 
right  line  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth 
or  centre  of  gravity. 

In  geometry,  a per- 
pendicular is  any 
line  falling  at  right 
angles  on  another 
line , or  malt  ing  equal 
angles  with  it  on 
either  side.  In  gun- 
nery, the  name  is  given  to  a small  instru- 
ment for  finding  the  centre  line  of  a piece 
of  ordnance,  in  the  operation  of  pointing 
it  at  an  object. 

Perpendic'ular  LrrT  (on  canals).  A 
contrivance  for  passing  boats  from  one 
level  to  another. 

PER'rETUAL  Mo'tion.  Motion  that  gene- 
rates a power  of  continuing  itself  indefi- 
nitely. Every  body  in  nature,  when  in 
motion,  would  continue  in  that  state,  and 
every  motion  once  begun  would  be  per- 
petual, but  for  the  operation  of  some  ex- 
ternal causes,  as  friction,  gravity,  &c. ; 
but  since  no  absolute  power  can  be  gained 
by  any  combination  of  machinery,  to 
counteract  these  causes,  it  follows  that  a 
perpetual  motion  can  never  take  place  by 
any  purely  mechanical  contrivance;  yet 
this  is  a problem  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  ingenious,  though  ill- 
educated  men. 

Perpet'ual  Screw.  A screw  which 
acts  against  the  teeth  of  a wheel,  and 
continues  its  action  without  end. 

Perpetu'ity.  1.  In  law,  is  where,  if  all 
that  have  an  interest  join  in  the  convey- 
ance, yet  they  cannot  bar  the  estates. 
2-  In  annuities,  the  number  of  years 


in  which  the  simple  interest  of  any  prin- 
cipal sum  will  amount  to  the  same  as  the 
principal  itself. 

Per'pi-en-walls.  The  name  given  to 
two  walls  in  Fotheringhay  church, 
which  divide  the  body  of  the  (hurch 
from  the  aisles.  The  origin  of  the  name 
does  not  appear  to  be  known. 

Per'ron  (French).  A staircase  lying 
open  or  withoutside  the  building ; more 
properly  the  steps  in  front  of  a building, 
which  lead  into  the  first  story,  when  this 
is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 

Per  Saltum.  By  a leap,  at  once. 

Per  Se.  1.  Of  its  own  nature  ; i.  e.  in 
virtue  of  its  own  entity,  as  the  sun  gives 

light  per  se. 2.  By  itself;  as  when  a 

body  is  distilled  without  the  addition  of 
any  other  matter,  it  is  said  to  be  distilled 
per  se. 

Per'seus.  1.  In  mythology,  a hero,  the 

son  of  Jupiter. 2.  In  astronomy,  a 

northern  constellation. 

Per'sian  Berries.  A yellow  dye  drug, 
the  fruit  of  a Persian  variety  of  the 
Tthamnus  infectorhis,  which  grows  in 
Persia.  See  Berries  of  Avignon. 

Per'sian  Wheel.  A wheel  used  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  usually 
equipped  with  floats  on  its  circumference, 
and  turned  by  the  stream  in  which  it  is 
placed,  but  turned  by  animal  power  when 
the  water  in  which  it  is  worked  is  stag- 
nant. Upon  its  rim  are  buckets  sus- 
pended, which  are  filled  with  water  at 
the  lowest  point,  and  empty  themselves 
into  a receiver  at  the  highest  point,  from 
which  it  is  conveyed  away  in  canals.  This 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
modes  of  raising  water  to  small  eleva- 
tions, and  requires  neither  nicety  in 
construction,  nor  attention  in  working, 
especially  where  a running  stream  is 
obtained.  It  is  much  used  in  the  East. 

Per'sians.  In  architecture,  the  same  as 
Caryatides  (q.  v.).  According  to  some,  the 
male  figures  only  are  called  Persians,  and 
the  female  figures  Caryatides 

Persis'tent,  Lat.  pcrsistens.  Perma- 
nent. Applied  to  flower-cups  which  re  • 
main  long  after  the  flower.  Also,  in 
optics,  to  the  duration  of  the  impression 
of  light  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  after 
the  removal  of  the  source  of  the  light. 

Per'son,  Lat.  persona.  1.  A mask  used 
by  actors  on  the  stage,  from  per  and  sonus, 
sound.  The  term  is  now  used  to  denote  a 

human  being. 2.  In  grammar,  the  agent 

which  performs,  or  the  patient  which 
suffers,  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb, 
and  hence,  also,  we  apply  the  word  person 
to  the  termination  or  modified  form  of  the 
verb  used  in  connection  with  the  persons, 
as  the  verb  is  in  the  first,  second,  or 
third  person.  Such  verbs  are  usually  de- 
nominated personal  verbs. 

Person  a't2e.  A natural  order  of  plants 
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iu  Linnaeus’s  natural  method,  character- 
ised by  being  fetid,  poisonous,  and  aro- 
matic, with  personate  corollae. 

Per'sonate,  Lat.  personaius,  from  per- 
ona,  a mask.  A term  applied  to  mono- 
petalous  flowers  of  an  irregular  form,  the 
corolla  having  an  oval  appearance,  with 
the  labia  closed. 

Perspective,  from  perspicio,  to  see 
through.  1.  A term,  in  drawing  and.  paint- 
ing, for  the  science  by  which  objects  are 
ranged  upon  a plane  surface,  as  in  a pic- 
ture, according  to  their  appearance  in 
their  real  situation.  This  embraces  three 
subjects:  lines,  which  determine  the  out- 
line ; the  chiaro-'scuro,  which  shows  the 
relief;  and  the  color,  which  gives  the 
true  appearance.  The  lines  form  what 
we  call  the  design,  and  the  colouring,  in 
conjunction  with  the  design,  constitutes 
the  art  of  painting ; consequently  we  may 
d'vide  perspective  into  linear  and  aerial. 
The  first  is  a branch  of  mathematics,  and, 
as  such,  is  subject  to  principles  which  are 
rigorously  demonstrated  : it  shows  how 
lines  which  define  figures  appear  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  according  to  the 
point  on  which  the  eye  is  fixed,  and  the 
distance  of  the  objects.  Aerial  perspective 
is  so  named  because  it  is  the  effect  of  the 
vaporous  air  which  is  interposed  between 
the  different  objects,  diminishing  by  its 
colour  the  tones  in  proportion  to  its 
greater  or  less  quantity,  and  the  distance 
of  the  planes  of  the  picture  in  relation  to 
the  eye.  Perspective,  generally,  divides 
itself  into  projection,  ichnography,  ortho- 
graphy, scenography,  and  stereography 
(q.v.). 2.  A terrestrial  telescope. 

Perspira'tion,  fromperspiro,  to  breathe 
through.  The  vapour  secreted  by  the 
extremities  of  the  cutaneous  arteries  from 
the  external  surface  of  the  body.  It  is 
called  sensible  when  it  becomes  visible  in 
the  form  of  very  small  drops  ( srveat ) ad- 
hering to  the  skin ; and  itisensible,  when 
it  passes  off  in  the  form  of  invisible 
vapour. 

Perturba'tion.  In  astronomy,  the  de- 
viation of  a celestial  body  from  its  theo- 
retical elliptical  orbit,  caused  by  the  at- 
traction of  other  bodies. 

Peru'vian  Balsam  is  the  produce  of  the 
Myroxylon  Peruiferum.  a tree  of  Peru,  &c. 
See  Balsam. 

Peru'vian  Bark.  Cortex  Peruvianus. 
See  Bark  and  Cinchona. 

Pe'sade.  Pr.  pessade.  The  motion  of  a 
horse  when  he  raises  his  fore  quarters, 
and  keeps  his  hind  feet  on  the  ground, 
without  advancing. 

Pes'sarv,  from  merer  a,  to  soften.  A sur- 
gical instrument  or  application  of  many 
forms,  for  introducing  into  the  vagina,  to 
support  the  uterus. 

Pet'al,  Lat.  petalum,  and  Gr.  titoXm, 


from  ■xiTu.u,  to  expand.  The  name  of 
each  of  the  coloured  leaflets  of  the  corolla 
of  a flower.  In  monopetalous  flowers  the 
corolla  and  petal  are  the  same. 

Petaloi'deus,  rnra'Kor  and  two;-  Any 
organ  like  a petal  in  texture  or  colour 

Pft'ard  (French).  A warlike  engine, 
made  of  metal,  and  shaped  like  a sugar- 
loaf.  It  is  loaded  with  powder,  and  fixed 
on  a madrier  or  plank,  and  exploded 
against  gates,  barricades,  &c.,  to  break 
them  open. 

Petau'rus.  A genus  of  Marsupialia, 
established  by  Shaw,  to  receive  th ejhjing 
phalangers  of  New  Holland.  Name  from 
m rothov,  a leaf,  and  ovqai,  a tail ; the  skin 
of  the  flanks  being  more  or  less  extended, 
which  enables  them  to  sustain  themselves 
momentarily  in  the  air,  and  make  great 
leaps,  like  the  flying  squirrels  among  the 
Kodentia. 

PETz'cniA.  An  Italian  word,  commonly 
used  in  the  Latin  plural  from  petechia,  to 
denote  the  purple  spots  which  appear  on 
the  skin  in  some  malignant  fevers. 

Pbt'iolar,  Lat.  petiolaris.  Fixed  to  the 
petiole  or  leaf-stalk. 

Peti'olate,  Lat.  petiolatus.  Having  pe- 
tioles or  leaf-stalks. 

Pe'tiole,  Lat.  petiolus.  The  footstalk 
or  leafstalk  of  a plant. 

Peti'tio  Principii.  In  logic,  the  tak- 
ing of  a thing  for  true,  and  drawing  con- 
clusions from  it  as  such.  This  is  what  is 
termed,  in  common  parlance,  “ begging 
the  question." 

Pet'rel.  A name  for  all  those  storm 
birds  forming  the  extensive  genus  Procel- 
laria,  Lin.  See  Procellaria  and  Peleca- 
NOIDES. 

Petrifac'tions,  Lat.  petra,  stone,  and 
facio,  I make.  Otherwise  called  organ- 
ised fossils,  organic  remains.  The  con- 
version of  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
into  a stony  substance. 

Petrobrc'sians.  The  followers  of 
Peter  de  Bruys,  a heretic  of  the  12th 
century. 

Petrole'n  e,  from  petra,  stone . and  oleum , 
oil.  An  oily  liquid,  of  a pale-yellow  co- 
lour, and  Sp.  gr.  0 891,  obtained  by  distil- 
ling about  151bs.  of  the  bitumen  of  Beehe- 
broun,  in  the  department  of  Bas-Khin, 
with  about  22  imperial  gallons  of  water. 
The  bitumen  itself  is  viscid,  has  a deep 
brown  colour,  and  isemployed, around  the 
locality  where  it  is  found,  as  grease  for 
machinery,  under  the  name  of  stone  oil. 

Petro'leum,  from  petra,  rock,  and 
oleum,  oil.  A mineral  oily  substance, 
which  flows  from  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and 
in  different  places  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  is  usually,  at  the  temperature 
of  this  country,  about  the  consistency  of 
tar,  has  a reddish  brown  colour,  but  be- 
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Comes  black  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
Is  then  called  mineral  tar.  In  places 
■w  here  it  occurs  plentifully,  it  is  used  as 
oil  for  lamps,  as  in  the  Burman  empire, 
where,  in  one  locality,  there  are  said  to 
1 e between  500  and  600  -wells,  yielding 
annually  400,000  hogsheads  of  petroleum. 
3 •-  is  composed  of  several  oils,  a little 
oleine  and  stearine,  resin,  -with  a brown 
indifferent  substance  in  solution.  By  dis- 
tillation it  yields  naphtha,  Sp.  gr.  '087. 
bmell  bituminous. 

Pet'roline.  A substance  obtained  from 
the  petroleum  of  Rangoon,  by  Professor 
Christison.  It  is  the  same  substance  as 
that  previously  discovered  by  M.  Reichen- 
bach,  and  named  Paraffine  (q.  v.). 

Petrom'tzon.  The  lamprey,  a genus  of 
fishes.  Order  Chondropterygii  branchiis 
firis,  Cuv.  Family  Cyclostomi,  Dumeril. 
Marne  from  Tir^oi,  a stone,  and  /xv^aoj, 
to  suck,  as  these  fishes  habitually  fix 
themselves  by  suction  to  stones  and  other 
solid  bodies ; they  attack  the  largest 
fishes  in  the  same  way,  and  are  finally 
enabled  to  pierce  and  devour  them. 

Petrosi'lex,  chert  or  rock-flint : petra, 
rock,  and  silex,  flint.  A fusible  variety 
of  hornstone  ; according  to  some  authors, 
the  same  as  clinkstone;  others  again 
make  it  compact  felspar. 

Pet'tt.  In  law,  formerly  written  petit, 
French  for  small.  A petty  constable  is  one 
subordinate  to  the  high  constable.  A 
petty  jury,  in  distinction  to  grand  jury, 
consists  of  12  freemen  empannelled  to  try 
causes  at  the  bar  of  a court.  Petty  ser- 
jeanty  is  a tenure  of  lands  of  the  crown, 
by  rendering  annual  service  of  some  im- 
plement of  war,  as  a bow,  arrow,  sword, 
&c.  Petty  treason  is  the  crime  of  killing 
a person  to  whom  the  offender  owes  duty 
or  subjection. 

Petuntze',  1 The  Chinese  name  (pe- 

Petcntse'.  I tunt-ze ) of  the  fusible 
earthy  matter  of  their  porcelain,  analo- 
gous to  our  Cornish  stone.  It  is  a va- 
riety of  felspar. 

Pet'worth  Marble.  Sussex  marble.  A 
limestone  of  various  shades  of  colour 
occurring  in  the  weald  clay,  and  composed 
of  the  remains  of  fresh-water  univalves, 
shells  of  the  paludina,  and  crusts  of  the 
Cypris  faba,  united  into  a compact  marble 
by  a gangue  of  calcareous  matter. 

Peuce'danum.  Sulphur-wort  or  hog’s 
fennel.  A genus  of  perennial  plants. 
Pentandria — Digynia.  Name  from  criVKY), 
the  pine-tree,  on  account  of  the  shape  of 
its  leaves.  The  officinal  hog’s  fennel  (P. 
officinale ) and  the  meadow  saxifrage  (P. 
titans ) are  indigenous  species  ; the  others 
belong  to  the  continent  and  the  other 
European  isles. 

Peutinge'rian  Map  (Germ.)  A map  of 
the  roads  of  the  ancient  Roman  world, 


written  on  parchment,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  about  the  year  236. 

Pew'ter.  A factitious  metal,  used  in 
making  plates,  dishes,  spoons,  and  se 
veral  other  domestic  utensils.  The  alloy, 
generally  speaking,  consists  of  tin  and 
lead,  with  sometimes  a little  zinc,  cop- 
per, or  antimony,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  metal  is  designed.  Ths 
sorts  known  in  commerce  are  plate,  triple, 
and  ley-pewter  ; the  first  is  the  hardest, 
and  is  used  for  plates  and  dishes  ; the 
second  is  used  for  beer-pots ; and  the  third 
for  the  larger  wine  measures.  The  name 
is  obtained  from  Norman,  peav.tr e. 

Pezi'za,  a genus  of  fungi.  The  name 
was  used  among  the  Greeks  to  denote 
such  fungi  as  grow  without  any  stalk  or 
apparent  root. 

Phsbnog'amocs,  from  ipctitsu,  to  show, 
and  ya/jbog,  marriage.  An  epithet  for 
such  plants  as  have  the  stamens  and 
ovarium  distinctly  visible. 

Pha'eton.  1.  In  mythology,  the  son  of 
Phoebus  and  Clymene,  who,  havingrashly 
undertaken  to  drive  the  chariot  of  his 
father  for  a day,  set  fire  to  the  world,  for 
which  Jupiter  precipitated  him  into  the 

Po  by  a thunderbolt. 2.  A light  open 

carriage  on  four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  two 

horses. 3.  The  tropical  bird:  a genus 

known  by  two  long  and  narrow  feathers 
which  flow  from  their  tail,  and  which 
at  a distance  resemble  so  many  straws. 

Phageden'ic,  from  i payai,  to  eat.  An 
epithet  for  any  ulceration  which  spreads 
rapidly ; also  for  escharotics. 

Phal.®'na.  The  Moths : a genus  of  noc- 
turnal Lepidoptera.  Name,  QuXct ivoc, 
“ quae  noctu  lucernis  advolat.” 

Phalan'gers.  In  zoology  ( see  Phalan- 
gista). 

PnAtAx'GES,  pi.  of  phalanx.  The  small 
bones  of  the  fingers,  and  the  toes  of  ani 
mals  and  birds  are  called  phalanges. 

Phalangis'ta.  The  Phalangers : a genus 
of  Marsupialia  of  many  species,  natives 
chiefly  of  the  Moluccas  and  New  Holland. 
The  genus  is  now  subdivided  into  Plia- 
langista,  Cuv.,  or  Balantia,  Illiger,  or  the 
true  Phalangers  and  Fetaunis,  Shaw,  or 
Phalangista,  Illiger,  or  the  Flying  Pha- 
langcrs. 

Pha'lanx,  (patXayl,  a battalion.  1.  In 
the  ancient  warfare,  a huge  square  com- 
pact mass  of  troops,  of  8000,  drawn  up  in 
close  order,  with  their  shields  joined  and 
pikes  ranged  across.  The  term  is  now 

more  loosely  applied. 2.  The  plural  of 

the  term,  phalanges,  is  used  to  denote  the 
small  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Phai/aris.  Canary-grass:  a genus.  Tri- 
andria — Digynia.  The  P.  canariensia » the 
seed  of  which  is  the  food  of  canary  birds, 
is  the  British  type.  Named  from  the 
$>ce>.ajoy  of  Dioscorides. 
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Phaear'ope.  The  name  of  several  spe- 
cies of  aquatic  fowls,  inhabiting  the 
northern  latitudes  of  Europe  and  America. 
Their  flesh  is  oily  and  unpalatable. 

Phai/lus.  A genus  of  fungi,  named 
after  the  tpoeKKoq  of  the  Greeks,  which  it 
closely  resembles.  The  Morel  fungus  and 
stinkhorns  are  species. 

Phanerogam'ic,  from  <pf»v£«or, manifest, 
and  yaptoq,  marriage.  An  epithet  for 
plants  in  which  the  stamens  and  ovarium 
are  distinctly  visible:  opposed  to  crypto- 
gamic. 

Phan'tasm,  (tavTatraa,  from  ^avrci^to,  • 
to  appear.  The  imaginary  perception  of 
some  object  which  is  not  really  present : 
the  result  of  disease  of  the  eye  or  sen- 
sorium. 

Phantasmagoria.  In  optics,  denotes 
remarkable  illusions  or  combinations  of 
phantasma,  arising  from  the  application 
of  the  magic-lantern,  exhibited  sometimes 
on  a grand  scale  in  the  public  halls  of  this 
country  and  France. 

Phsr'isees,  Heb.  pharas,  separated.  A 
sect  among  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to 
peculiar  holiness. 

Pharmacopce'ia,  from  (pao/xoexev,  a 
medicine,  and  troiico,  to  make.  The  art 
of  preparing  medicines ; also  a book  of 
directions  for  the  composition  of  medi- 
cines, approved  of  by  medical  practition- 
ers, and  published  by  authority. 

Pha'ros.  A lighthouse,  thus  named 
from  a celebrated  one  on  a small  island 
near  the  port  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world. 

Pharynge'al.  Belonging  to  or  affect- 
ing the  pharynx. 

Pharyng'ites.  Inflammation  of  the 
membrane  which  forms  the  pharynx. 

Pharyngot'omy,  from  <pa%vy£  and 
rt/avai,  to  cut.  The  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  pharynx. 

Pha'rynx,  Tatuyt.  The  muscular  bag 
at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  receive  the  masticated  food, 
and  convey  it  into  the  oesophagus,  where 
it  terminates. 

Phascoi/omys.  A genus  of  Marsupialia 
established  by  Geoffroy  to  receive  the 
■Wombat  found  in  King’s  Island,  on  the 
South  of  New  Holland.  It  is  as  large  as 
a badger,  feeds  on  grass,  lives  in  burrows, 
and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  flesh.  Name 
from  $carxuXo*,  a pouch,  and  /a#?,  a rat. 

Phase'olus.  The  Kidney-bean : a genus 
of  papilionaceous  plants.  Diadelphia— 
Decandria.  Name  from  tpote’riXo s,  a little 
ship,  or  galliot,  which  its  pods  somewhat 
resemble. 

Pha'ses  (plural  of  phasis),  (pans,  from 
pcu>oi,  to  shine;  appearances.  Applied, 


in  astronomy,  to  the  various  appearance* 
of  the  moon,  Venus,  Mercury,  &c.,  at  dif- 


ferent times.  The  diagram  exhibits  the 
phases  of  the  moon. 

Phasianei.'i.a.  A genus  of  Molluscs 
established  by  Lamarck  in  the  order  Pec- 
tinibranchiata,  family  Trochoida,  Cuvier. 
The  species  inhabit  the  Indian  ocean,  and 
are  much  sought  after  by  collectors,  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  their  colours. 
Name  dim.  of  phasianus,  a pheasant. 

Phasian'idje,  patriaro s,  pheasant.  A 
family  of  Gallinaceous  birds. 

Phasia'nos.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous 
birds,  the  pheasants,  now  divided  into 
various  subgenera,  such  as  Gallus  (-our 
common  cock  and  hen),  of  which  several 
wild  species  are  known  ; pheasants,  pro- 
perly so  called,  as  the  common  pheasant 
of  Europe,  gold  and  silver  pheasants  of 
China,  &c. ; Tragopon,  &c.,  Cuvier.  The 
name  panavos,  supposed  to  be  from  the 
river  Phasis,  in  Asia. 

Phellan'drium.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants.  Pentandria — ill gynia.  Name  from 
ptKKos,  the  cork-tree,  and  a.vbcio; , male ; 
because  it  floats  upon  water  like  cork. 
The  water-fennel  (P.  aquatictim),  a nar- 
cotic and  poisonous  plant,  is  the  British 
type. 

Phellopt.as’tics,  from  ptKKot,  cork- 
wood, and  TKet.tr  trot,  to  mould.  The  art  o» 
modelling  in  cork. 

Phen'icine.  A brownish-black  sub- 
stance (when  dry)  obtained  from  indigo 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus 
named  by  Mr.  W.  Crum,  but  called  by 
Berzelius  purple  of  indigo.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  both 
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solutions  are  blue ; but  from  these  solu- 
tions it  is  precipitated  by  any  saline 
substance. 

Phenomenon.  $ciivolcsvov,  appearance; 
potivo,u.xi,  to  appear.  Something  ob- 
served; something  discovered  to  exist: 
used  most  commonly  in  the  plural,  as  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
term  often  denotes  an  unusual  appearance. 

Fhe'on.  In  heraldry,  the  barbed  iron 
head  of  a dart. 

Philadei/phes  : (piXtu,  I love ; ctdtXQo;, 
brother.  A secret  society  said  to  have 
existed  in  France  during  the  government 
of  Napoleon. 

Philadel'phvs.  The  Syringa,  or  Mock 
Orange.  A genus  of  permanent  plants. 
Icosandria—Monogynia.  Name  from  (pihtu, 
to  love,  and  xd-\$o; , a brother.  Temperate 
climates. 

Philan'thropinism.  A system  of  edu- 
cation on  natural  principles,  mainly 
founded  on  the  notions  of  Locke  and 
Rousseau. 

Philip'pic.  A discourse,  or  declama- 
tion, full  of  acrimony.  The  name  was 
originally  given  to  an  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 
and  subsequently  came  to  denote  any  such 
orations,  such  as  those  of  Cicero  against 
Mark  Antony. 

Phil'mot,  from  F r.  feuille  morte,  a dead 
leaf.  Coloured  like  a dead  leaf. 

Philci/ogy.  iuhohoyic c ; ipihsto,  to  love, 
and  \#yo;,  a word.  Primarily,  a love  of 
words : a desire  to  understand  the  origin 
and  construction  of  language.  It  is  now 
used,  in  a more  general  sense,  to  denote 
what  the  French  call  Belles  Lettres,  and 
includes  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  his- 
tory, and  criticism. 

Phiios'opheb.’s  Stone.  A wonderful 
substance,  the  discovery  of  which  was  the 
principal  object  of  alchemy.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  transforming 
all  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  and  of 
curing  all  diseases.  The  appellation  of 
stone  is  of  modern  date : no  mention  is 
made  by  any  alchemist  that  the  substance 
sought  was  of  a lapideous  nature. 

Philos'ophy.  $thotropix,  from  tpihiw, 
to  love,  and  ao'pix,  wisdom.  The  love  of 
wisdom.  The  term  is  now  used,  generally, 
to  denote  an  explanation  of  the  reason,  or 
an  investigation  of  the  causes,  of  all  phe- 
nomena both  of  mind  and  of  matter. 
"When  applied  to  any  particular  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  it  denotes  the  collec- 
tion of  the  general  laws  or . principles 
under  which  all  the  subordinate  pheno- 
mena or  facts  relating  to  that  subject  are 
ranged.  Thus,  that  branch  which  treats 
of  ncture  is  called  natural  philosophy,  or 
physics;  that  which  treats  of  man,  as 
a moral  creature,  is  called  moral  philo- 


sophy, or  ethics ; that  which  treats  of  him 
as  an  intellectual  being  is  termed  intel- 
lectual philosophy , or  metaphysics. 

Pheebi'tis,  from  a vein.  Inflam- 

mation of  a vein. 

Phleb'orragy,  from  !pXs^,  a vein,  and 
pv,ywfu , to  break  out.  A rupture  of  a vein. 

Phlegma'sia,  inflammation  : from  tpAe- 
yce,  to  burn.  The  disease  popularly  called 
puerperal  tumid  leg  has  been  named  by 
Dr.  Hull  Phlegmasia  Bolens.  The  term 
Phlegmasia;  is  also  used  by  Dr.  Cullen  to 
designate  an  order  of  diseases  in  the  class 
Pyrexia?,  characterised  by  pyrexia,  topical 
pain,  and  inflammation  ; the  blood,  after 
venesection,  exhibiting  a huffy  coat. 

Pnr.nn'iiON,  from  (pXsycu,  to  burn.  An 
inflammation  of  the  sort  called  healthy  in- 
flammation. 

Psns'nst.  Cat’s-tail.  A genus  of  gra 
mineous  plants.  Triandria—Bigynia.  Most 
of  the  species  are  British,  among  which 
are  the  Timothy-grasses,  varieties  of  the 
meadow-grass. 

Phlogis'tic.  1.  Pertaining  to  phlo- 
giston.  2.  Inflammatory. 

Pheogisticated  Air.  Nitrogen  was  so 
called  by  the  old  chemists,  because  it  was 
found  neither  to  be  inflammable  nor  a 
supporter  of  combustion. 

Phlorid'zine,  from  (pXoio bark,  and 
ois<*.  root.  A bitter-tasted  principle, 
which  exists  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
roots  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum 
trees.  Composition  C14  H9  09.  It  is  the 
Phloridzite  of  Dr.  Ivonmck. 

Pho'cs.  The  Seals.  A genus  of  Mam- 
malia ; order  Carnaria ; family  Carni- 
vora : division  Amphibia.  The  Phoese 
live  on  fish,  always  eat  in  the  water,  and, 
when  they  dive,  close  their  nostrils  by  a 
sort  of  valve.  The  Common  Seal  IP.  vi- 
tulina.  Lin.)  is  from  three  to  five  feet  in 
length,  of  a yellowish  gray,  spotted  with 
brown.  Common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe. 

Phccen'ic.  Appertaining  to  the  dolphin. 
Phocenic  acid  is  obtained  from  phocenine 
by  saponification.  Composition  C20  H15  OS. 

Pho’cenine  A peculiar  fatty  matter, 
obtained  from  the  oil  of  the  porpoise 
< Belphimum phocama .Lin.).  It  yields  pho- 
cenic acid  by  saponification. 

Phcenicop'terus.  The  Flamingo.  A 
genus  of  birds.  Order  Grallatoriw ; family 
Macrodactyii.  Name  (poivixocrn^oq,  red- 
winged , Qcivixog,  red,  and  rrr^oii,  a 
wing,  the  bird  being  well  characterised  by 
its  general  red  plumage.  The  species  of 
the  eastern  continent  and  that  of  America 
seem  to  be  different,  although  both  are 
named  P.  ruber  by  naturalists. 

Phce'nix,  <p«w|.  I-  A fabulous  bird, 
of  which  wonderful  stories  are  told.  It 
was  of  the  size  of  an  eagle  ; its  head  wai 
finely  crested ; the  feathers  of  the  neck 
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were  brilliant  like  gold,  and  those  of  the 
tail  were  purple  and  carnation  down. 
There  could  only  be  one  such  bird  in  the 
world  at  a time.  It  lived  1000  years 
according  to  some,  and  000  according  to 
others  ; after  which  it  died,  but  sprung  to 

life  again  from  its  own  ashes. 2.  The 

Date  Palm-tree,  a genus  of  nine  species. 
JHoecia — Triandria.  All  the  species  are 
natives  of  warm  climates  ; that  which 
affords  the  dates  of  commerce  is  the  P. 

dacty  ifera. 3.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the 

southern  constellations,  so  called  after 
the  example  of  the  Arabians,  who  were 
acquainted  with  it,  under  the  appellation 
of  the  Griffin  or  Eagle,  from  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity. 

Pholada'ria.  A family  of  marine  bivalve 
shells,  in  the  arrangement  of  Lamarck,  of 
which  the  genus  Pholas  is  the  type. 

Pho'eas.  A genus  of  molluscs.  Order 
Aeephala  testacea ; family  Inclusa.  The 
shell  is  bivalvular,  and  convex  towards 
the  mouth.  Name  <pa>Xa.<;,  from  <pceXta, 
a burrow,  the  pholades  inhabiting 
canals  which  they  excavate,  some  in 
ooze  and  others  in  stone,  like  the  Litho- 
domi,  Petricolse,  &c.,  and  hence  popularly 
called  stone-borers.  They  have  a pecu- 
liarly agreeable  flavour. 

Phonet'ic  ‘Whiting,  tpairr,,  sound.  That 
writing  in  which  the  signs  represent 
sounds. 

Phon'ics,  from  (pevoq,  sound.  The  doc- 
trine of  sound ; otherwise  called  acoustics. 

Phon'oeite,  from  (povos,  sound,  and 
>.i9e;,  stone.  Another  name  for  clinkstone. 

Phonol'ocy,  from  Qovos,  sound,  and 
Xoyo;,  discourse.  The  doctrine  of  the 
sounds  and  tones  of  the  human  voice. 

Phor'micm.  Plax-lily,or  New  Zealand 
Flax.  A genus.  Hexandria — Monogynia. 
One  species  a perennial.  New  Zealand. 

Phorono'mia,  1 Gr.  (p£|ai,  to  carry,  and 

Phorono'my.  J y044>j , a law.  A term 
used  to  denote  the  science  of  motion,  by 
some  of  the  older  mathematicians;  e.g. 
Hermann’s  work  entitled  Phoronomia, 
seu  dc  Viribus  et  Motibus  Corporum  Soli- 
dorum  et  Eiquidorum  (Amster.  1716). 

PnoRONo'incs.  The  English  word  for 
Phoronomia  (q.  v.).  The  term  being  less 
expressive  than  the  word  mechanics,  now 
in  general  use  to  denote  the  science  of 
moving  bodies,  has  been  laid  aside  by 
modern  writers. 

Phos'gene,  from  (pai;,  light, and  yivvctu, 
to  produce.  See  Cheobo-carbonic  Acid. 

Phos'phates.  Salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  with  the  salifiable 
bases. 

Phos'phite.  A salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  phosphorous  acid  with  a 
base. 

Fbosphores'cence.  The  luminous  ap- 


pearance presented  by  phosphorescent 
bodies.  The  phosphorescence  of  sea- 
water, occasionally  observed,  arises  from 
the  presence  of  vast  numbers  of  micro- 
scopic medusae  which  floaton  its  surface. 

Phosphor'ic  Acid.  An  acid  formed  by 
the  oxygenation  of  phosphorus.  It  exists 
abundantly  in  the  mineral,  vegetable , and 
animal  kingdoms.  In  the  mineral  king- 
dom we  meet  with  phosphates  of  lead, 
iron, copper,  manganese,  &c.  In  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  the  basis  of  all  bone  is 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  this  substance 
forms  a large  portion  of  testaceous  co- 
verings. Phosphoric  acid  is  always 
formed  when  phosphorus  is  burned  in  at- 
mospheric air  or  in  oxygen. 

Phos'phorous  Acid.  When  phosphorus 
and  corrosive  sublimate  acton  each  other, 
at  an  elevated  temperature,  a liquid  called 
protochloride  of  phosphorus  is  formed. 
Water  added  to  this  resolves  it  into  mu- 
riatic and  phosphorous  acids : a moderate 
heat  expels  the  former,  and  the  latter 
remains  associated  with  water. 

Phos'phorus,  from  (pv;,  light,  and 
(pi ga*>  to  bear.  A substance  regarded  as 
elementary,  having  never  yet  been  de- 
composed. It  is  yellow  and  translucent ; 
melts  at  90°  F.,  and  boils  at  550°.  In  the 
atmosphere,  at  common  temperatures,  it 
emits  white  fumes,  which  in  the  daik 
appear  luminous : it  is  acidulous,  and 
results  from  the  slow  oxygenation  of  the 
phosphorus.  When  heated  in  the  air  to 
about  148°,  phosphorus  inflames,  and  con- 
tinues to  burn,  with  much  dense  white 
smoke,  which  is  phosphoric  acid.  It  is 
obtained  from  bones  by  a chemical  pro- 
cess. 

Phosphovin'ic  Acid.  A crystallisable 
acid,  formed  by  the  re-action  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  alcohoL  Composition 
Pll2  05  + C4  H6  O. 

Phos'phcret.  A compound  formed  by 
phosphorus  with  a combustible  or  metallic 
oxide. 

Phos'phuretted  Hydrogen.  Hydro- 
guret  of  phosphorus.  A gas  procured  by 
presenting  phosphorus  to  nascent  hydro- 
gen, as  by  heating  phosphorus  in  a solu- 
tion of  caustic  potassa.  It  inflames  spon- 
taneously in  atmospheric  air,  chlorine, 
and  nitrous  oxide. 

Photooen'ic  Drawing.  The  name 
given  by  the  discoverer,  Mr.  H.  F.  Taibot, 
to  a process  of  making  pictures  by  the 
action  of  the  light  of  the  sun:  whence 
the  name,  from  trUi,  light,  and  yivvetet, 
to  produce.  The  process  is  this : a slip  of 
paper  is  brushed  over  with  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  dried  in  the  dark  ; 
it  is  then  placed  in  a camera -obscura, 
properly  adjusted  before  the  object  (as  a 
building)  whose  image  is  to  be  taken.  In 
a few  minutes,  more  or  less  (according  w 
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the  strength  of  the  light),  the  picture  is 
made,  and  to  fix  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
immerse  the  paper  in  a solution  of  sul- 
phate of  potash.  A simpler  picture  may 
be  made  (as  of  a leaf,  feather, or  the  like), 
by  simply  placing  the  object  between  the 
prepared  paper  and  the  pane  of  a window 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Chromate  of  potash, 
also,  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  paper,  instead  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
for  botanical  drawings  it  is  preferable. 

Photom'eter,  from  pan,  light,  and 
/jlit‘10),  to  measure.  An  instrument  or 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  intensity  of 
light.  Instruments  for  this  purpose  have 
been  invented  by  Count  Rumford,  M.  de 
Saussure,  Mr.  Leslie,  and  others, but  they 
are  all  very  defective.  A very  convenient 
photometer,  for  solar  light,  may  be  made 
by  means  of  paper  prepared  as  for  pho- 
togenic drawings,  as  by  exposure  to  the 
light  for  given  times,  slips  of  this  paper 
will  readily  afford  a comparative  measure 
of  the  photic  intensity  of  the  rays  which 
fall  upon  it;  and  as  mechanism  may  be 
easily  adapted  to  the  constant  shifting  of 
the  paper,  so  that  only  a very  small  but 
definite  portion  of  it  shall  be  exposed  for 
a known  length  of  time,  the  shades  upon 
itinay  be  reduced  to  a scale,  and  numeri- 
cally estimated.  The  instrument  will  thus 
be  rendered  self-registering,  and  attended 
with  few  sources  of  error. 

Photom'etry,  pais,  and  purcov,  mea- 
sure. The  science  which  treats  of  the 
measurement  of  light. 

Photoph'oby,  1 from  pais,  light,  and 

PhotophobTa,  / poGtai,  to  dread.  In- 
tolerance of  light,  arising  from  too  great 
sensibility  of  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

Pho'tofsy,  1 from  pai;,  light,  and  otp/s, 

Photop'sea,  j vision;  lucid  vision.  An 
affection  of  the  eye  in  which  the  patient 
perceives  luminous  rays,  ignited  lines, 
coruscations,  &c. 

Phrase,  pgxcris , expression.  In  music, 
a short  melody,  in  which  a complete 
musical  idea  is  not  expressed. 

Phra'try.  A subdivision  of  Athenian 
citizens. 

Phren'ic.  $§£y/55os.  Belonging  to  the 
mind,  or  to  the  diaphragm.  The  term  is 
now  only  used  in  the  latter  sense. 

Phreni'tis.  i'eivirtt;.  Phrensy.  In- 
flammation of  the  braiu  (regarded  as  the 
seat  of  the  mind,  p^y,  the  mind). 

Phrenol'ooy,  from  <per,v,  mind,  and 
Xoyos,  discourse;  the  doctrine  of  the 
mind.  The  term  is  now  restricted  to  that 
particular  view  of  the  constitution  first 
promulgated  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ; 
in  which  it  is  believed  certain  portions  of 
the  brain  called  organs  minister  to  dif- 
ferent faculties,  propensities,  and  senti- 


ments of  the  individual.  The  intellec- 
tual powers  are  assumed  to  reside  in  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  brain,  the  senti- 
ments in  the  middle,  and  the  animal  pro- 
pensities in  the  posterior  parts.  That 
the  general  principles  and  scope  of  phren- 
ology are  true,  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted ; but  much  doubt  still  exists  with 
regard  to  the  details. 

Phryga'nea.  A genus  of  neuropterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  family  Plicipennes, 
and  called  papilionaceous  flies  by  Reau- 
mur. They  frequent  ponds,  and  their 
nymphs  are  aquatic. 

Piiry'gians.  An  early  sect  of  heretics, 
who  abounded  in  Phrygia. 

Phthis'is.  $0/(775,  from  p6iai,  to  con- 
sume. Pulmonary  consumption. 

Phylac'tery.  ^vXciKTY^iov,  from 
puXa crcrai,  to  preserve.’  An  amulet  worn 
about  the  person,  to  prevent  disease. 

PHY'LiE,  pu\n,  tribe.  The  tribes  into 
which  Attica  was  anciently  divided.  A 
superintending  officer,  named  a phylarch, 
was  appointed  to  each  tribe. 

Phyl'lade.  The  name  given  by  the 
Fiench  geologists  to  clay-slate,  from 
phiXXos,  leafy. 

Phyl'eite,  from  QuXXov,  a leaf,  and 
A/So?,  stone,  a petrified  leaf. 

Pby'ma,  from  puai,  to  produce.  1.  A 
tubercle. -2.  A genus  of  cuticular  dis- 

eases, of  which  anthrax  is  a species. 

Phyllo'dia,  ipt/AAflv,  leaf.  The  petioles 
of  certain  leafless  plants,  which  perform 
all  the  functions  of  leaves. 

Phyllo'doce.  Asub-genus  of  Nereides, 
distinguished  by  their  broad  leaf-like 
branchiae,  from  which  they  are  named 
puXXov,  a leaf,  and  boms,  trabicula. 

Phtlloso'ma.  A genus  of  Crustacea 
belonging  to  the  family  Bipeltala  (q.  v.). 
The  species  inhabit  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Oriental  Seas.' 

Physa'lia.  A genus  of  hydrostatic 
Acalepha  resembling  an  extremely  large 
oblong  bladder,  whence  the  name  from 
&utra.ai,  to  inflate.  The  animal  swims  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  in  calm  weather; 
and  its  touch  is  said  to  sting  and  bum 
like  the  sea-nettle. 

Phys'alite.  Pyrophysalite.  A sub- 
species of  prismatic  topaz,  so  named  from 
putraai,  to  inflate,  because  it  intumesccs 
with  heat. 

Phys'cony,  from  pvcrnojv,  a big-bellied 
fellow.  Enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  denomi- 
nated from  the  viscus  in  which  the  en- 
largement takes  place. 

Physe'ter.  A genus  of  whale-fish,  the 
Cachalots,  known  by  a very  voluminous 
head,  the  superior  portion  of  which  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  large  cavities, 
o n o 
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filled  with  an  oil,  which  becomes  fixed  as 
it  cools,  and  which  is  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  spermaceti.  The  substance 
called  ambergris  is  a concretion  formed 
in  the  intestines,  during  certain  states  of 
disease.  The  names physeter  and  physalus 
signify  blown,  from  puerucu,  to  blow.  See 
Cachalot. 

Phys'ical.  Pertaining  to  nature,  or 
natural  productions.  1.  Opposed  to 
mental  and  moral,  as  physical  force,  educa- 
tion, &c. 2.  Opposed  to  mathematical, 

as  a physical  lever,  that  is,  an  actual  and 
real  lever,  having  thickness  and  weight, 
which  a mathematical  lever  is  supposed 

to  want. 3.  Opposed  to  chemical,  as  the 

physical  properties  of  a mineral. 1.  Op- 

posed to  metaphysical. 

Phys'ico-Theol'ogy.  Theology  illus- 
trated and  enforced  by  physical  science. 

Phys'ics.  The  doctrine  of  natural 
bodies,  their  phenomena,  causes,  and 
effects,  with  their  various  operations, 
affections,  &c.,  otherwise  called  Natural 
Philosophy.  See  Philosophy. 

Physiognomies.  Indications  in  the 
countenance  which  serve  to  indicate  the 
state  and  disposition  of  the  mind  and 
body,  and  which  being  described  and 
treated  in  their  causes  and  effects,  give 
rise  to  physiognomy  (q.  v.). 

Physiog'nomy,  from  putri;,  nature,  and 
yvai/u.Yi,  opinion.  The  art  (called  a science 
by  some)  of  discerning  the  character  of 
individuals  by  their  countenances,  ges- 
tures, and  other  external  peculiarities. 
It  consists  in  the  study  of  what  is  gene- 
rally termed  expression.  The  spurious 
physiognomy  of  Lavater,  however,  con- 
sists in  attempting  to  establish,  with 
mathematical  exactness,  a correspondence 
between  the  disposition  of  the  individual 
and  the  size  and  contour  of  particular  parts 
of  the  face  and  body,  as  the  nose, lips,  &c. 
It  is  a mass  of  nonsense,  with  a particle 
of  truth. 

PhysioqNotype.  An  apparatus  for 
taking  an  exact  imprint  of  the  face  or 
other  part,  lately  invented  at  Paris.  It 
consists  of  a plate  pierced  with  numerous 
minute  holes,  through  each  of  which  a 
wire  passes  freely,  so  that  the  -whole  has 
much  the  appearance  of  a brush.  When 
a figure  is  applied  against  the  ends  of  the 
wires,  they  yield,  and  their  ends  remain 
imprinted  on  a very  exact  mould,  which, 
however,  is  not  of  much  value. 

Physiol'ggy,  from  pumy,  nature,  and 
Xoyog,  discourse.  That  branch  of  natural 
knowledge  which  relates  to  the  laws  of 
life  and  the  functions  of  living  beings, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable.  $ utrtchoyix. 
in  its  original  meaning  is  synonymous 
with  natural  philosophy,  and  in  this  sense 
it  was  used  by  the  Greeks. 

I’iinju'Mi.  Rampion.  A genus  of  pe- 


rennial plants.  Fentandria — Monogytaa. 
Name  from  punvee,  to  sow,  because  of  its 
rapid  increase.  The  horned  rampion  is 
the  British  type. 

Phytel'ephas.  The  Tagua  plant : a 
genus  inhabiting  America.  Name  from 
purovct,  a plant,  and  O.tpa;,  an  elephant, 
in  allusion  to  the  great  size  of  its  fruit, 
the  milk  of  which  hardens  into  a sub 
stance  like  ivory. 

Ph  ytogNaph  y , from  purov,  a plant, 
and  y^ccpYi,  description.  Description  of 
plants. 

Phytola'ceje.  A genus  of  plants.  De- 
candria — Decagynia.  Name  from  purov, 
a plant,  and  l.uxxa.,  gum-lac,  of  which 
it  is  the  colour.  There  are  seven  species, 
but  the  Virginian  poke,  Pork-physic,  red- 
weed,  or  American  nightshade,  is  the 
best  known. 

Phytol'ite,  from  (pur ov,  a plant,  and 
XiBog,  stone.  A fossilised  plant. 

Phytol'ogy,  from  purov,  a plant,  and 
>.oyo;,  discourse.  Another  term  for  Bo- 
tany. 

Phyto'phaga,  pur  at,  a.  plant,  and  pacym, 
I eat.  A tribe  of  cetaceous  animals, 
synonymous  with  Herbivore. 

Phytopha'gous,  purov,  and  payee,  I eat. 
Plant-eating. 

Pi'a  Ma'ter.  A thin  vascular  membrane 
which  lies  under  the  dura  mater,  embraces 
the  brain,  and  adheres  to  its  surface. 

PiaNo.  In  Italian  music,  signifies  soft, 
as  contrasted  with  forte,  loud : hence 

PiaNo-for'te.  A musical  instrument, 
resembling  the  harpsichord  (of  which  it 
is  an  improvement),  in  which  the  tone  is 
produced  by  hammers,  instead  of  quills, 
upon  the  strings.  Of  all  the  keyed  in- 
struments, the  piano-forte  seems  to  merit 
the  preference,  on  account  of  its  superior 
tone,  sweetness,  and  variety,  as  all  shades 
of  piano  and  forte  may  be  produced  upon 
it,  without  the  harsh  scratching  of  the 
quills,  so  disagreeable  in  the  harpsichord. 

Pi'arists.  A religious  order,  founded 
at  Rome  in  the  17th  century,  aevoted  to 
the  purpose  of  education. 

Pias'tre.  A Spanish  silver  coin,  equal 
to  the  American  dollar,  and  worth  4s.  32<f. 
nearly. 

Piaz'za  (Ital.).  A portico,  or  continued 
archway,  supported  by  pillars. 

Pib'roch,  Gael. piobaireaclul,  pipe  -music. 
A W'ild  irregular  species  of  music . peculiar 
to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  per- 
formed on  the  bagpipe,  and  is  adapted  to 
excite  or  assuage  passion,  and  particu- 
larly to  rouse  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
clans. 

Pica.  1.  The  magpie , a small  species  of 
corvus,  prized  for  its  beautiful  plumage, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  black  an! 
silky,  reflecting  purple,  blue,  and  gold 
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the  belly  is  white,  and  there  is  a large 
spot  of  the  same  on  the  wing.  Its  eternal 
chattering  has  rendered  it  notorious.  In 

Scotland  it  is  named  the  pyet. 2.  In 

printing,  a large  species  of  type,  probably 
named  from  iitera  picata,  a great  black 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  some  new  order 
in  the  Liturgy.  The  name  pica,  or  pye, 
was  also  formerly  given  to  an  ordinary, 
table,  or  directory,  for  devotional  pur- 
poses, but  for  what  reason  does  not  ap- 
pear.   3.  Depraved  appetite,  with 

strong  desire  for  unnatural  food,  so  named, 
because  the  magpie  was  thought  to  be 

subject  to  this  disease  1 4.  Piece  formed 

the  second  order  of  birds  in  the  system  of 
Linnse  us. 

Pic'amare.  A thick  oil,  one  of  the  six 
new  principles  discovered  by  M.  Reichen- 
bach  in  wood-tar.  It  has  an  insupport- 
ably  bitter  taste,  from  which  it  is  named : 
piceam  amaram,  the  bitter  principle  of 
pitch. 

Picar'ds.  A fanatic  and  immoral  sect, 
who  sprung  up  in  Bohemia,  in  the  15th 
century. 

Pice.  Small  copper  coins  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Pick'et,  Fr.  picquet.  1.  In  military  af- 
fairs, a guard,  consisting  of  a small  num- 
ber of  men,  who  do  duty  at  an  outpost  to 

prevent  surprises. 2.  In  fortification, 

pickets  are  sharp  stakes  sometimes  shod 
with  iron,  used  in  laying  out  ground,  or 
for  pinning  the  fascines  of  a battery. 

PicridTum.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants.  Syngenesia ; Poly,  cequalis.  France 
and  Barbary. 

Pic'rolite,  from  mx^os,  bitter,  and 
*400?,  stone.  A green-coloured  mineral, 
chiefly  composed  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  so  named  from  its  taste. 

Picroeich'enite.  The  bitter  principle 
of  the  Variolaria  amara,  a lichen  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  bark  of 
the  beech:  tix^os,  bitter,  and  lichen.  It 
is  a neutral  substance,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol : crystallises  in 
octahedrons  with  a rhomboidal  base.  Sp. 
gr.  1176. 

Pic'romel,  from  n ix^oq,  bitter,  and 
honey.  The  black  bitter  principle  of 
bile  is  so  named  by  M.  Thenard. 

Piceotox'ine,  IThe  substance  to 

Picrotox'ic  Acid,  j which  the  Cocculus 
indicus,  the  fruit  of  the  Menispermum  coc- 
culus owes  its  deleterious  qualities : from 
mx^oq,  bitter,  and  rofyzov,  poison.  It 
forms  acicular  crystals,  dissolves  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  does  not  combine  with 
acids,  and  hence  is  not  an  alkali,  as 
was  supposed  when  it  was  named  piro- 
toxic.  From  the  experiments  of  MM. 
Pelletier  and  Couerbe,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  that  picrotoxine  is  capable  of 
combining  with  alkalies,  and  therefore 


approaches  nearer  the  character  of  an 
acid  than  a base : it  is  sometimes  in  con  ■ 
sequence  named  picrotoxic  acid,  and  the 
compounds  which  itforms  are  accordingly 
picrotoxates. 

Picts’  Wade.  Adrian’s  Wall.  An  an- 
cient wall,  begun  by  the  emperor  Adrian, 
a.d.  123,  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
England,  from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle,  to 
prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots. 

Pictttres'qtje.  All  objects  which  afford 
fit  matter  for  the  imitation  of  the  painter. 

Pie,  1 l.  Among  printers,  types  mixed 

Pye.  j or  unsorted. 2.  See  Pica. 

Piece.  In  commerce,  a definite  quantity 
of  cloth,  according  to  its  kind.  The  pieces 
of  some  piece-goods  are  much  longer  than 
others. 

Pied'mont  Trdf'ele.  In  botany,  the 
Lycoperdon  tuber  or  l'rubs,  a solid  fungus 
of  a globular  form,  which  grows  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Piedroit  (Fr.).  In  architecture,  a pile 
or  square  pillar  partly  inserted  in  a wall. 

Pieno  (It.).  In  music,  signifies  that  all 
the  instruments  are  at  that  place  per- 
forming. 

Pie'pow'der  (corrupted  from  Fr.  pie- 
poudre, from  pied,  foot,  and  poudre,  dust, 
or  pied  puldrcaux,  a pedlar).  An  ancient 
court  of  record  in  England,  incident  to 
every  fair  and  market,  of  which  the 
steward  of  him  who  had  the  toll  was  the 
judge.  It  had  jurisdiction  of  all  causes 
arising  in  the  fair  or  market. 

Pier,  Fr.  pierre.  A strong  erection, 
jutting  into  the  sea,  extending  either  in 
a curved  or  straight  line,  constituting  a 
harbour  for  protecting  shipping  and  other 
craft.  Piers  are  generally  constructed  of 
strong  masonry,  supported  on  the  out- 
side by  large  fender  piles  driven  into  the 
ground , and  strongly  framed  together  by 
several  rows  of  cross  pieces.  The  piers  of 
a bridge  are  the  wall  or  masses  from 
which  the  arches  spring.  In  buildings , 
generally  a pier  is  a strong  flat  buttress, 
projecting  from  the  face  of  a wall ; the 
term  is  also  applied  to  any  wall  inter- 
posed between  two  windows  or  other 
openings. 

Pierced.  In  heraldry,  when  a charge 
is  represented  as  perforated. 

Pi'etists.  A sect  of  Protestants  who 
sprung  up  in  Germany,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century,  professing  great  piety 
and  strictness  of  life.  They  despised  learn- 
ing and  cultivated  mysticism. 

Piezom'eter,  from  trti£co,  to  press,  and 
petr^ov,  measure.  An  apparatus  for  as- 
certaining the  compressibility  of  water. 
The  best  piezometer  is  that  of  G2rsted, 
described  in  Mosley’s  Illustrations  of  Me- 
chanics. 

Pig  (of  lead).  About  150  Its. 
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■P’ff-nio-s.  Crude  Iron.  The  melted 
iron  from  the  smelting  furnace  is  con- 
ducted into  moulds  or  furrows,  made  in 
sand ; the  large  mass  which  sets  in  the 
main  one  is  called  hy  the  workmen  a 
sow,  and  the  lesser  one  are  pigs,  and  these 
are  known  in  commerce  as  pig  or  crude 
iron. 

Pig'ment,  Lat.  pigmentum.  1.  A paint 

or  colour,  usually  of  a solid  form. 2.  In 

anatomy,  a mucous  substance  found  in 
the  eye,  as  the  pigment  of  the  iris,  which 
covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and 
takes  the  name  of  uvea,  from  its  resem- 
blance in  colour  to  the  grape ; and  the 
pigment  of  the  choroid  membrane,  which 
covers  the  anterior  surface  of  that  mem- 
brane, and  i3  generally  named  the  pig- 
mentum nigrum,  or  the  black  pigment. 

Pig'nut.  Earth-nut.  The  bulbous  root 
of  the  Runium  bulbocastanum,  Lin.,  so 
called  because  pigs  are  fond  of  it. 

Pike.  1.  A military  weapon  consist- 
ing of  a long  wooden  shaft,  with  a flat 
steel  head  pointed.  Its  use  among  sol- 
diers is  now  superseded  by  the  bayonet. 

2.  A fish,  the  disox  lucius,  Cuv.,  Yarr., 

&c.,  found  in  almost  all  the  fresh  waters 
of  Europe.  Its  usual  length  is  about  two 
feet,  but  they  are  frequently  found  weigh- 
ing 30  lbs.  in  the  lakes  of  the  north  of 
England.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vora- 
cious and  destructive  fishes  in  existence, 
but  very  palatable  food.  It  takes  its 
name  from  its  long  snout. 

Pilas'ter,  Fr.  pilastre.  A square  co- 
lumn, sometimes  insulated,  but  oftener 
6et  in  a wall,  and  showing  only  the  fourth 
or  fifth  part  of  its  thickness. 

Pil'chard.  Gipsy  herring.  A fish,  the 
Clupea  pilchardus , Cuv. , Yrarr.,  &c.,  which 
closely  resembles  the  herring,  but  is 
shorter  and  thicker.  It  is  rarely  found 
on  the  British  shores, except  on  the  coasts 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  where  are  the 
principal  pilchard  fisheries. 

Pile.  1.  Lat.  pila,  a heap,  as  a pile  of 
balls.  The  ancient  architects  gave  the 
name  pila;  to  those  square  blocks  placed 
upon  the  epistylia,  for  supporting  the 
timbers  of  the  roof,  and  likewise  to  but- 
tresses built  against  the  walls  of  a mole. 
2.  Lat.  pains,  a stake  or  beam  of  tim- 
ber driven  into  the  ground  to  form  the 
foundation  of  buildings,  piers  of  bridges, 
&c.,  when  the  ground  is  soft  or  loose. 
Amsterdam  and"  some  other  cities  are 
wholly  built  on  piles.  Piles,  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  pile-timbers,  are 
driven  by  a machine  called  the  pile-driv- 
ing machine  or  pile-engine.  It  consists  of 
a frame  of  timber,  30  or  35  feet  long, 
placed  in  an  upright  position,  and  having 
a slide  between  the  timbers  of  the  frame, 
for  the  ram  (a  heavy  iron  weight)  to  be 
drawn  up  ana  run  down.  The  ram  is 
raised  by  a rope  or  chain  passing  over  a 


pulley,  fixed  to  the  ton  of  the  framine.  by 
means  of  the  mechanism  of  a common 


crane,  called  a crab,  and  when  it  has  ar- 
rived at  the  highest  point,  it  is  disen- 
gaged from  the  hook  from  which  it  is  sus- 
pended, by  a contrivance  called  the 
monkey,  and  descends  with  great  force 

upon  the  head  of  the  pile. 3.  Pile  is  also 

a name  given  to  the  arms- side  of  a coin; 
the  head-side  being  called  the  cross. 
Hence  the  phrase  cross  and  pile.  This 
application  is  derived,  by  metonymy,  from 
the  pile  or  puncheon  used  in  stamping 
figures  on  coins. i.  In  heraldry,  an  or- 

dinary represented  wedge-shaped. 

Pjle'wort.  A plant:  the  Ranunculus 
Jicaria,  the  root  of  which  is  reckoned  a 
specific  for  the  piles. 

Pil'lar.  1.  An  irregular  and  rude  co- 
lumn. The  supporters  in  Saxon,  Nor- 
man, and  Gothic  architecture  are  pillars, 
not  columns ; but  in  common  language 
the  terms  column  and  pillar  are  often  used 

synonymously. 2.  In  conchology,  the 

columella,  or  perpendicular  centre,  which 
extends  from  the  base  to  the  apex  in 
most  spiral  shells. 

Pil'lorv.  An  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, consisting  of  a frame  of  wood 
erected  on  posts,  made  to  confine  the 
head  and  hands  of  a criminal,  in  order  to 
expose  him  to  public  view,  and  render 
him  publicly  infamous.  This  mode  of 
punishment  was  abolished  in  1S16,  in  all 
cases  except  perjury,  and  it  has  now 
fallen  altogether  into  desuetude. 

Pi'lose,  Lat.  pilosus,  hairy.  Applied 
very  generally  in  natural  history. 

Pi'lot.  A name  applied  either  to  a par- 
ticular offieei  serving  on  board  a ship 
during  the  course  of  a voyage,  and  hav- 
ing the  charge  of  the  helm  and  the  ship’s 
route  ; or  to  a person  taken  on  board  at 
any  particular  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a ship  through  a river,  road, 
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»r  channel,  or  from  and  into  a port.  It 
is  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  term  pilot 
is  now  usually  applied. 

PTlot-Fish.  Pilot  mackerel.  A spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Centronotus,  Lacep.  The 
name  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  this 
fish  follows  vessels  to  seize  upon  what 
may  fall  from  them,  and,  as  a similar 
habit  is  observed  in  the  shark,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  former  acts  as  a guide 
or  pilot  to  the  latter.  The  fish  is  not 
above  a foot  long. 

Pi'lum.  a missile  weapon  used  by  the 
Homan  soldiers.  It  was  a sort  of  dart 
thrown  by  the  hand. 

Pime’lia.  A genus  (or  rather  tribe  of 
numerous  genera)  of  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Melanoma.  The 
species  inhabit  the  countries  situated 
around  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
western  and  southern  Asia  and  Africa. 

Pim'elite,  from  crifMXf),  fat.  A variety 
of  steatite  coloured  by  chrome,  and  so 
named  from  its  greasy  feel. 

Pimen'ta,  from  pimienta,  the  Spanish 
for  pepper.  The  generic  name  of  the  All- 
spice or  Pimento  tree.  Class  Icosandria ; 
order  Monogynia.  This  beautiful  tree  is  a 
native  of  Jamaica.  It  is  the  Myrtus  pi- 
menta, Lin.,  and  the  Eugenia  pimenta, 
De  Cand. 

Pimen'to.  Allspice  or  Jamaica  Pepper. 
The  fruit  of  the  Pimenta  officinalis.  See 
Pimenta.  The  berries  are  plucked  when 
green,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  sent  to  Eu- 
rope in  bags  and  hogsheads,  where  they 
are  sold  at  about  fourpence  to  fivepence 
per  lb.,  exclusive  of  threepence  duty.  A 
single  tree  will  sometimes  produce  100  lbs. 
of  the  dried  berries. 

Pim'pernel.  In  botany,  the  Anagallis 
arvensis.  The  Water  Pimpernel  is  a spe- 
cies of  Veronica  pimpinella,  Burnet  Saxi- 
frage. A genus  of  herbaceous  plants. 
Pentandria — Digynia.  Name,  quasi  bipi- 
nella,  from  the  double  pinnate  order  of  its 
leaves.  Four  species  are  indigenous : the 
roots  of  the  P.  saxifraga  are  used  in  medi- 
cine. The  Anise  plant  (P.  anisum ,)  is  a 
native  of  Egypt. 

Pin.  This  is  a small  bit  of  wire,  com- 
monly brass,  with  a point  at  one  end  and 
a spherical  head  at  the  other,  requiring 
for  its  completion  no  less  than  fourteen 
distinct  operations.  (1.)  straightening  the 
wire  ; (2.)  pointing;  (3.)  cutting  the  wire 
into  pin-lengths;  (4.)  twisting  the  wire 
for  the  pin  heads  ; (5.)  cutting  the  heads  ; 
(6.)  annealing  the  heads ; (7.)  stamping 
or  shaping  the  heads;  (8.)  yellowing  or 
cleaning  the  pins;  (9.)  whitening  or 
tinning;  (10.;  washing;  (11.)  polishing; 
(12.)  winnowing;  (13.)  pricking  the  pa- 
per to  receive  the  pins;  (14.)  fixing  the 
pins  in  the  papers. 2.  In  Chinese  diplo- 

macy, a petition  from  foreigners  to  the 
emperor  of  China  or  any  of  his  deputies. 


Pinacothe'ca,  a picture,  and 

nOritM,  I place.  In  ancient  architecture , 
an  apartment  for  the  reception  of  pictures. 

Pin  and  Web.  An  old  vernacular  name 
for  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 
P:NAN'o,lThe  Malay  name  for  the 
Penan'g.  j betel-nut  ( Arcca  catechu ). 
Pin'cers.  A sort  of  tool  used  by  arti- 
ficers for  drawing  nails,  &c.  The  upper 


cut  represents  the  shoemaker’s  pincers; 
the  under,  the  joiner’s. 

Pinch'beck.  A species  of  brass,  in- 
tended as  an  imitation  of  gold,  and  used 
in  the  formation  of  watch-cases,  and  arti- 
cles of  a like  description.  It  is  also  named 
tombac  (Spanish),  and  sometimes  similor 
and  petit-or  (French). 

Pine.  1.  In  botany,  see  Pinos. 2. 

The  wood  of  the  pine  or  fir-tree,  of  which 
several  kinds  are  known  in  commerce. 
(1.)  Scotch  pine,  the  wood  of  the  Pinus 
sylvestris,a.  native  of  most  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  the  most  durable 
of  all  the  pine  woods,  and  is  exported 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  under  the  name 
of  redtcood.  Riga  exports  a considerable 
quantity,  under  the  name  of  masts  and 
spars  ; the  first  sort  being  eighteen  inches 
and  upwards  in  diameter,  and  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  in  length ; and  the  latter  less 
than  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  (2.) 
Spruce  pine,  of  which  there  are  three  spe- 
cies— the  Norway  spruce  ( Pinus  abies)  ; 
white  spruce  (Pinus  alba)  ; find  black 
spruce  ( Pinus  nigra).  These  trees  rise  in 
straight  stems  from  150  to  200  feet,  and 
yield  the  timber  known  as  white  fir  or 
deal.  The  white  and  black  spruce  grow 
in  America.  (3.)  White  or  Weymouth 
pine,  the  wood  of  the  Pinus  strobus,  a tree 
of  North  America,  imported  in  large 
logs.  (4.)  Yellow  pine  is  the  wood  of  the 
Pinus  picca,  or  silver  fir-tree,  a native  of 
Europe.  (5.)  Larch  belongs  to  the  same 
family. 

Pin'eai..  Resembling  the  fruit  of  the 
pine;  as  the  pineal  gland,  a small  projec- 
tion at  the  base  of  the  brain,  about  the 
size  of  a pea.  It  Avas  whimsically  ima- 
gined by  Descartes  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
soul. 

Pine-apple.  Ananas.  A tropical  fruit, 
now  extensively  cultivated  in  the  hot- 
houses of  this  country.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Bromelia  ananas,  and  sometime* 
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grows  to  several  pounds  weight.  Pine- 
apple-yarn is  manufactured  from  the 
leaves  of  the  tree:  it  is  simply  the  fibrous 
part,  and  bids  fair  to  rival  flax.  It  has 
been  manufactured  into  very  fine  cam- 
bric. 

Pineas'ter.  A variety  of  the  pine,  a 
considerably  sized  timber  tree,  which 
throws  out  large  spreading  arms,  but  is 
naked  in  winter.  It  is  also  named  the 
cluster  pine,  the  morentum,  and  wild 
pine,  &c. 

Pine-this'tle.  The  Atractylis  gximmi- 
ftra,  the  root  of  which  abounds  with  a 
gummy  matter,  which  exudes  when  it  is 
wounded.  It  grows  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, where  the  flower-stalks  are  dressed 
■with  oil  and  used  as  food,  and  the  gummy 
matter  is  chewed  to  strengthen  the  gums. 

Pin'ion.  In  mechanics,  a small  toothed 
wheel,  which  drives,  or  is  driven  by, 
a larger  one.  The  term  primarily  signifies 
the  top  of  a feather,  and  subsequently  the 
tooth  of  a wheel  working  into  another 
wheel ; latterly  a toothed  spindle  or  ar- 
bor, into  which  the  teeth  of  a wheel 
work. 

Pink,  'Wei.  pine.  Sprightly,  gay.  I.  In 
botany,  see  Dianthcs.  The  Indian-pink, 
or  Peruvian  worm-grass,  is  a species  of 
Spigelia,  used  by  the  Indians  of  North 

America  as  an  anthelmintic. 2.  For 

Fr.  pinque,  picked.  A ship  with  a long 
narrow  stern.  Hence  also  pitxk- stern  ed. — 
—3.  Dutch-pink  is  a colour  of  a reddish  hue. 

Pin'na.  A genus  of  marine  bivalvular 
shells,  belonging  to  the  family  Mytalacea. 
Named  from  pinna,  a plum#,  in  allusion 
to  the  long  silky  byssus  by  which  they  are 
moored,  and  which  has  been  woven  into 
stockings,  gloves,  &c.  The  animal  is  a 
limax. 

Pin'nace.  1.  A small  vessel,  navigated 
with  oars  and  sails,  having  generally  two 
masts,  rigged  like  those  of  a schooner. 

2.  One  of  the  boats  of  a man-of-war, 

for  carrying  the  officers  to  and  from  the 
shore. 

Pin'nacle,  Lat.  pinna.  In  architecture, 
a polygonal  pillar,  generally  applied  at 
the  angles  of  a building,  terminating  py- 
ramidally, and  embellished  with  foliage. 

Pin'nate,  Lat.  pinnatus.  Having  pinna 
or  leaflets : winged.  Applied  to  a leaf 
which  has  several  leaflets  proceeding 
laterally  from  one  stalk. 

PinnatTfid,  Lat.  pinnatifidus, feather- 
cleft.  Applied  to  leaves  which  are  cut 
transversely  into  several  oblong  parallel 
segments. 

Pinnat'ulate,  Lat.  pinnatxdatus,  dim. 
of  pinnatus,  pinnate.  Applied  to  the  leaf- 
let of  a pinnate  leaf,  when  it  is  again 
subdivided. 

Pint.  A measure  for  liquids  Chiefly. 
The  imperial  pint  contains  34  659  cubic 
inches  ; but  there  was  formerly  a pint  for 


wine,  and  another  for  beer  and  ale.  The 
word  is  Dutch,  and  signifies  a little  mea- 
sure of  wine. 

Pioneer',  Fr. pionnier,  contracted  from 
piochnier,  frompioche,  a pickaxe,  or piacher 
to  dig.  Pioneers  are  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  march  with,  or  before,  an 
army,  to  repair  the  road,  or  clear  it  of  ob- 
structions, work  at  entrenchments,  form 
mines  to  destroy  an  enemy’s  works,  &c. 

Pip.  A disease  among  poultry,  consist- 
ing of  a white  thin  skin,  or  film,  growing 
upon  or  under  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
which  hinders  their  feeding. 

Pipe  (Saxon).  1.  A wind  instrument 
of  music,  consisting  of  a long  tube  of  wood 
or  metal.  Pipe  is  not  now,  however,  the 
technical  name  of  any  particular  instru- 
ment, but  is  applicable  to  any  tubular 
wind  instrument,  and  it  occurs  in  bagpipe. 

2.  A long  tube,  as  for  conducting 

water,  gas,  steam,  &c.  The  large  water 
and  gas  pipes  are  cast-iron  ; the  principal 
ones  are  called  mains,  and  the  others 
services.  The  smallest  sorts  of  services 
are  generally  made  of  some  alloy,  of 
which  lead  is  the  base ; but  some  are 
made  entirely  of  tin,  others  of  lead  only, 

and  a few  of  brass. 3.  A measure  of 

wine,  equal  to  105  imp.  gals,  (nearly),  or 
126  wine  gals.  2 pipes  make  1 tun.  In 
practice,  however,  the  pipe  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  sort  of  wine  it  contains  : thus, 
a pipe  contains  138  gals,  of  Port,  130  gals, 
of  Sherry,  140  gals,  of  Lisbon,  110  gals,  of 
Madeira,  &c.  As  these  are  rarely  accu- 
rate, it  is  common  to  charge  for  the 
quantity  which  the  vessel  actually  con- 
tains. 

Pipe-clay.  A clay  of  which  tobacco- 
pipes  are  made.  It  is  a species  of  clay, 
abounding  in  Devonshire  and  other  parts 
of  England,  employed  in  the  manufactory 
of  various  sorts  of  earthenware. 

Pipe-fish.  A name  common  to  all  the 
Fistxilaridai,  on  account  of  the  long  tube 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  cranium,  and  to 
all  the  Sygnathi,  on  account  of  their  tubu- 
lar snout. 

Pi'per.  In  botaxxy,  the  pepper-genus 
of  plants.  JHandria — Trigynia.  Name 
trSTSfi,  from  crtcrTco,  to  concoct,  because 
by  its  heat  it  assists  digestion.  The  long 
pepper,  black  pepper,  clove  pepper,  and 
cubebs,  are  all  fruits  of  species  of  this 
genus. 

Pip'erine.  A crystalline  principle, 
extracted  from  black  pepper,  by  means  of 
alcohol.  It  is  colourless,  insoluble  in 
water,  has  hardly  any  taste,  and  fuses 
at  212°  F. 

Pip'ra.  A genus  of  birds.  The  Mana- 
kins.  Order  Passerines : family  Dentiros- 
tres.  The  rock  manakins,  or  cocks  of  the 
rock,  are  large  birds,  have  a double  ver- 
tical crest  on  the  head,  formed  of  feathers 
arranged  like  a fan.  The  adult  male*  of 
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the  American  species  are  of  a most  splen- 
did orange  colour.  They  live  on  l'ruit, 
scratch  the  ground  like  the  common  hen, 
and  construct  their  nests  in  the  depths  of 
rocky  caverns. 

Pi'racy,  triieariOci,  an  attempt.  1.  In 
Jaw,  acts  of  robbery  upon  the  high  seas, 

equivalent  to  felony  on  land. 2.  Any 

infringement  in  the  law  of  copyright. 

Pirogue',  Sp.  piragua.  A canoe  formed 
out  of  the  trunk  of  a tree.  The  name  in 
America  for  a narrow  ferry-boat  carry- 
ing two  masts  and  a leeboard. 

Pirouette'  (French).  In  dancing,  a 
rapid  circumvolution  upon  one  foot.  In 
riding,  the  sudden  turn  of  a horse  so  as  to 
bring  his  head  suddenly  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  where  it  was. 

Pisalph  al'tum.  Mineral  pitch. 

Pis'cary,  from  piscor,  to  fish.  The 
right  or  liberty  of  fishing  in  another  pro- 
prietor’s waters. 

Pis'ces.  The  Fishes.  In  natural  history, 
the  fourth  class  in  the  systems  of  Linnaeus 
and  Cuvier.  The  class  is  composed  of 
oviparous  vertebrata,  with  a double  cir- 
culation, but  in  which  the  circulation  is 
altogether  effected  through  the  medium 
of  water.  They  form  two  distinct  series, 
that  of  Fishes,  properly  so  called,  and  that 
of  the  Chondropterygii,  otherwise  called 
Cartilaginous  fishes.  In  the  first  division 
are  the  Acanthopterygii,  the  Malaco- 
ptc:  t gti,  the  Lophobranchi,  and  the  Plecto- 

onaihi. 2.  In  astronomy,  the  last  of 

the  signs  in  the  fixed  zodiac,  and  conse- 
quently the  last  of  the  southern  and 

winter  signs:  marked  X on  globes  and 

planispheres.  The  sun  enters  Pisces  about 
the  19th  of  February. 

Pis'cis  Austra'lis.  The  Southern 
Fish.  One  of  the  old  constellations.  Its 
brilliant,  Fomalhaut,  is  nearly  on  the 
same  meridian  with  Markab  in  Pegasus. 

Pis'cis  vo'lans.  The  Flying  Fish.  A 
constellation  on  the  antarctic  circle,  con- 
sisting of  8 stars,  all  under  the  4th  mag- 
nitude. 

Pis'iform,  trompisum , a pea,  and  forma, 
likeness  ; pea-like.  Granular  iron-ore  is 
called  pisiform  iron-ore,  from  its  con- 
taining small  rounded  masses  like  peas  in 
size. 

Pissaphai/tum,  from  crtrca.,  pitch,  and 
a.<r%u.'kTo%,  asphaltum.  A thick  variety 
of  rock-oil.  See  Petroleum. 

Pista'cia.  A genus  of  trees.  Dicecia — 
Pentandria.  Name  Yhcrmyict,  supposed 
to  be  of  Syriac  origin.  The  trees  which 
afford  the  mastic,  Chian  turpentine,  and 
pistachio  nuts,  are  species. 

_ Pistach'ia,  or  Pistach'io  Nuts.  The 
fruit  of  th epistacia  t ’era , a large  tree , which 
grows  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Syria  ; and 
also  in  Sicily,  whence  the  nuts  are  chiefly 


brought.  They  are  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a filbert,  including  a kernel  of 
a pale  greenish  colour,  pleasant,  sweetish, 
and  unctuous  taste,  resembling  that  of 
sweet  almonds.  Those  imported  from 
the  east  are  the  best. 

Pis'til,  Lat.  pistillum,  a pistil.  The 
female  organ  of  a flower,  situated  in  the 
centre,  and  forming  the  rudiments  of  the 
fruit.  Linnd  believed  the  pistil  to  origi- 
nate from  the  pith,  and  the  stamens  from 
the  wood. 

Pistillif'erous,  from  pistillum,  a pistil, 
and  fero,  to  bear.  Pistil-bearing.  Applied 
to  flowers  or  florets  which  contain  one  or 
more  pistils,  but  no  stamens. 

Pist'ole.  The  name  of  a gold  coin  of 
several  countries.  The  pistole  of  Spain 
(of  1801)  is  worth  15s.  llid. ; the  quadruple 
pistole  (of  the  same  year)  is  worth  63s.  94<1. 
The  value  of  the  pistole  of  Berne  is 
18s.  ll|d. ; that  of  Brunswick  is  18s.  8 id. ; 
of  Geneva  is  14s.  2d.  (new),  16s.  4jd.  (old) ; 
of  Parma,  16s.  llid.;  of  Piedmont,  22s.  2$d.; 
and  of  Switzerland,  18s.  9 d. 

Pist'on.  A thin  body  of  metal,  or  other 
solid  substance,  adapted  to  move  within 
a cylinder,  so  as  to  run  freely  up  and 
down,  air  or  water-tight.  In  the  lifting- 
pump,  the  piston  is  sometimes  (and  per- 
haps more  correctly)  termed  the  bucket, 
being  that  part  of  the  machine  by  which 
the  water  is  lifted  in  the  cylinder.  The 
solid-piston  of  steam-engines  and  force- 
pumps  is  that  to  which  the  name  piston  is 
strictly  applicable. 

Pist'on -rod.  The  rod  connected  with  a 
piston:  that  by  which  it  is  forced  down 
and  drawn  up. 

Pi'sum.  The  Pea : a genus  of  herba- 
ceous trailing  plants.  Diadelphia — Decan- 
dria.  Name  cri<rov,  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.  The  Garden  and  Wild  Peas  are 
cultivated  in  England ; but  the  Sea  Pea 
(P.  maritimum)  is  the  only  indigenous 
species. 

Pitch.  1.  Inspissated  tar. 2.  In  mu- 

sic, the  degree  of  acuteness  or  graveness 

of  a tone. 3.  'I'he  pitch  of  a roof  is  the 

inclination  of  the  sloping  sides  to  the 
horizon. 

Pitch'blende.  A compound  of  the 
oxides  of  uranium  and  iron. 

Pitch-stone.  A vitreous  lava  which 
occurs  in  veins  and  beds,  and  sometimes 
forms  whole  mountains.  It  intumesces 
and  whitens  before  the  blowpipe. 

Pit-coal.  The  coal  in  common  use 
throughout  the  country,  and  thus  named 
because  it  is  dug  out  of  pits. 

Pit'tacall.  One  of  the  six  principles 
detected  in  wood-tar  by  M Reichenbaeh. 

It  is  a dark-blue  solid  substance,  like 
indigo,  and  (like  that  pigment)  when 
rubbed  it  assumes  a copper- colour,  pass-  ), 
ing  according  to  its  degree  of  purity)  into 
gold-  c*  brass-yellow,  so  that  all  sub- 
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stances  spread  over  with  it  appear  as  if 
gilded.  From  this  circumstance,  it  has 
been  named:  crtTra,  pitch,  and  xu.\\t>s , 
beautiful ; hence  pittacall, beautiful  pitch. 
Pittacall  would  he  highly  useful  as  a pig- 
ment, could  it  be  procured  sufficiently 
cheap. 

Pityri'asis,  from  ■nrveov,  bran.  Dr. 
Lilian’s  name  for  a genus  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, characterised  by  irregular  patches 
of  small  thin  scales,  which  repeatedly 
form  and  separate,  but  never  collect  into 
crusts,  nor  are  attended  by  redness  or  in- 
flammation. 

Pi'u.  In  music,  an  Italian  word  for  “ a 
little  more.”  It  is  prefixed  to  other  terms, 
as  pin  allegro,  a little  brisker  ; pin  forte,  a 
little  bolder,  &c. 

Piv'ot  (French).  1.  The  pin,  or  short 
shaft,  on  which  a body  (as  a wheel)  turns 

or  revolves. 2.  In  military  language , 

that  soldier  upon  whom  the  different 
wheelings  are  made  in  the  evolutions  of 
the  drill. 

rix.  1.  A Xatin  word  for  Pitch. 2. 

Por  Xatin  pixis  A little  box  in  which 
the  consecrated  Host  is  kept  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches. 

Pizzica'to.  In  music,  an  Italian  -word, 
signifying  that  the  strings  of  the  violin 
must  be  pinched  with  the  fingers. 

Pla'card  (Fr.  and  Eng.).  1.  A written 
or  printed  paper,  posted  in  a public  place. 
It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  the  name 
of  an  edict,  proclamation,  or  manifesto, 
issued  by  authority. 2.  In  architec- 

ture, the  decorations  of  a chamber-door. 

Placen'ta,  a cake.  1.  In  anatomy,  a 
spongy  body,  which  forms  the  medium  by 
which  the  mother  and  child  in  the  womb 
are  connected. 2.  In  botany,  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  fructification  of  plants. 3. 

In  fossilology,  the  name  given  by  Klein  to 
a section  of  Catocysti,  because  the  shells 
are  flat. 

Placoi'diaxs.  One  of  the  orders  into 
which  fishes  are  divided  by  M.  Agassiz. 
The  order  comprises  all  the  cartilaginous 
fishes  of  Cuvier,  except  the  sturgeons. 
The  distinguishing  character  is  the  irre- 
gular covering  of  enamel  plates  upon  the 
skin : whence  the  name,  s'A at|,  a plate, 
and  uio; , form.  Epithet,  Placoidian. 

Pla'gal  Mel'odies,  from  Thocyio;,  ob- 
lique. In  music,  such  as  have  their  notes 
between  the  fifth  of  the  key  and  its  octave 
or  twelfth. 

Plagio'stoma.  A genus  ofsub-equivalve, 
inequilateral,  oblique  shells,  found  only  in 
a fossil  state,  and  chiefly  in  the  chalk. 
Name  from  a-hccyioc,  oblique,  and  rrrcu.<x., 
mouth.  Several  species  are  known. 

Plain  Chant.  In  music,  an  ancient  term 
signifying  the  chief  melody. 

Plain  Chart.  A chart  wherein  the 


meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  are 
straight  lines. 

Plain'-saii.ino.  The  working  of  a 
ship’s  course  on  a plain  chart,  as  if  the 
earth  were  an  extended  plain.  This  kind 
of  reckoning  should  never  be  attempted, 
except  within  the  tropics. 

Plan.  A draught  or  form:  properly, 
the  representation  of  anything  drawn  on 
a plane.  In  a geometrical  plan,  the  parts 
are  represented  in  their  natural  propor- 
tions ; a perspective  plan  is  exhibited  with 
diminution  according  to  the  rules  of  that 
science.  The  raised  plan  of  a building  Ls 
the  elevation.  The  plan  of  a ship,  ma- 
chine,. &c.,  is  a section  thereof,  unless 
ground-plan  is  the  term  used.  The  plan  of 
a bastion  answers  to  the  face  of  the  same. 

Flana'ria.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
intestinal  worms. 

Plan'chet  , Fr.  planchette.  A flat  piece 
of  metal,  as  the planchets  prepared  for  the 
coining-press. 

Plane,  Xat.  planus.  1.  In  geometry,  a 
surface  which  coincides  everywhere  with 
a right  line,  answering  to  a plain  in 
popular  language.  In  perspective,  geo- 
metrical plane  is  a plane  surface,  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  placed  lower  than  the  eye, 
wherein  the  visible  objects  are  imagined 
without  any  alteration,  except  as  to  size. 
A horizontal  plane  is  a plane  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  which  passes  through  the  eye, 
or  has  the  eye  supposed  to  be  placed  ic  it. 
A vertical  plane  is  a plane  surface,  which 
passes  through  the  principal  ray,  and  con- 
sequently through  the  eye,  and  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  geometrical  plane. 

2.  In  astronomy,  an  imaginary  surface, 
supposed  to  pass  through  any  of  the  curves 
described  on  the  celestial  sphere.  Thus, 
we  speak  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the 

plane  of  a planet’s  orbit,  &c. 3.  In 

joinery,  an  edged  tool,  of  which  there  are 
great  variety  for  different  uses,  and  known 
by  different  names.  The  same  principle 
is,  however,  common  to  all  the  sorts : a 
broad  chisel  or  steel  cutter,  called  the 
plane  iron,  is  fixed  into  a hole  cut  obliquely 
through  a piece  of  wood  (perfectly  plane 


on  one  side),  called  the  plane  slock,  beyond 
which  the  iron  slightly  projects.  leaving 
an  aperture  before  it  called  the  mouth  of 
the  plane.  The  common  use  is  to  shave 
wood  smooth,  and  those  adapted  for  this 
purpose  are  planes  properly  so  called. 
Their  varieties  are  the  jack  plane,  about 
17  inches  long  : the  long  plane,  about  26 
inches ; the  shooting  plane  or  jointer,  ajout 
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SO  inches  ; the  smoothing  piano,  about  7} 
inches  : these  are  called  benchplanes,  being 
always  laid  on  the  work-bench.  Besides 
these , there  is  a straight  block,  for  straight- 
ening short  edges ; the  plough,  a very 
narrow  plane,  haying  an  apparatus  to 
guide  it  in  ploughing  a groove  at  any 
required  distance  from  the  edge  of  a 
board ; a dado,  for  similar  purposes ; a 
toothing  plane,  with  a toothed  iron,  for 
roughening  woods  for  veneering  ; mould- 
ing planes,  with  curved  faces  and  cutting 
edges,  for  forming  various  ornamental 
mouldings,  and  known  by  the  names  of 
snipes’-bills,  beads,  hollows,  rounds,  ovolos, 
ogees,  &c. ; rebating  planes,  for  cutting  out 
rebates,  or  semi-grooves,  on  the  edges  of 
boards,  and  sometimes  also  for  ornamental 

mouldings,  &c. 4.  In  crystallography, 

the  flat  surfaces  are  called  planes,  or  faces 

of  the  crystal. 5.  In  botany,  see  Plata- 

nus.  The  tree  known  by  the  name  of 
Plane  in  England,  is  the  Sycamore,  or 
Great  Maple  ( Acer  pseudo-platanus) . Its 
wood  is  valuable,  being  close  and  com- 
pact, easily  wrought,  and  not  liable  to 
splinter  or  warp.  It  takes  a fine  polish. 

Plane  Table.  A rectangular  board 
enclosed  by  a frame,  graduated  into  de- 
grees from  the  centre,  for  finding  the 
position  and  distance  of  points  which  are 
situated  in  the  same  plane,  taking  angles, 
and  laying  down  the  work  of  a survey. 

Plan'et,  from  -rXa.rrtTrt,  wandering.  1. 
A wandering  star,  as  distinguished  from 
the  fixed  stars,  which  always  maintain 
the  same  relative  positions  with  relation 
to  each  other.  In  this  primary  sense  of 
the  term,  comets  and  satellites  are  in- 
cluded : but  modern  astronomers  restrict 
the  term  to  those  bodies  which  revolve 
about  the  sun,  as  a centre,  with  a mo- 
derate degree  of  eccentricity,  thus  ex- 
cluding comets,  the  eccentricity  of  whose 
orbits  is  great,  and  satellites  which  re- 
volve about  their  primaries,  as  these 
primaries  do  about  the  sun.  The  elements 
of  the  planets  are  certain  quantities,  which 
are  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to 
determine  the  theory  of  their  ecliptic 
motions.  These  are  seven : — (1.)  The  du- 
ration of  the  sidereal  revolution.  (2.)  The 
semi-axis  major.  (3.)  The  eccentricity. 
(4  and  5.)  The  mean  longitude  of  the 
planet  at  any  given  epoch,  and  the  long- 
itude of  the  perihelion  at  the  same  epoch, 
(ti  and  7.)  The  longitude  of  the  nodes  of 
the  orbit  with  the  ecliptic  at  a given 
epoch,  and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  to 
this  plane. 

Plan'et  Wheels.  Wheels  by  whose 
mutual  connexion  a variable  angular 
motion,  such  as  that  of  the  radius  vector 
of  a planet  in  its  orbit,  may  be  exhibited. 
The  common  contrivauce  now  in  use  for 
this  purpose  consists  of  two  elliptical 
wheels,  connected  by  teeth  running  into 


each  other : these  wheels  revolve  on  their 
foci,  and,  -while  the  driving  ellipses  move 
uniformly,  the  radius  vector  of  the  other 
has  the  required  motion. 

Planeta'riusi.  See  Orrery, 

Planetoids.  See  Astronomy. 

Pla'ni.  A family  of  the  order  Malaco- 
ptcrygii  subracliiati,  commonly  called  flat- 
fishes, comprising  the  great  genus  Pleu- 
ronectes,  Bin. 

Planipet'alotts,  from  planus,  flat,  and 
srtrahov,  a petal ; flat-leaved.  A flower  is 
planipetalous,  or  planifolious,  when  made 
up  of  plain  leaves  set  round  the  centre. 

Plan'isphere,  from  plamcs,  plain,  and 
sphere.  1.  A projection  of  the  sphere  and 
its  circles  upon  a plane. 2.  An  astrono- 

mical instrument  used  in  observing’  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  being  a 
projection  of  the  celestial  sphere  upon  a 
plane,  representing  the  stars,  constella- 
tions, &c.,  in  their  proper  situations,  dis- 
tances, &c.,  as  the  astrolabe,  which  is  a 
common  name  for  all  such  projections. 

Plank,  Sax.  plane,  or  plank.  A name 
given  generally  to  all  timber,  except  fir, 
which  is  not  more  than  four  inches  thick, 
and  thicker  than  a board,  which  is  an 
inch  and  a half  downwards. 

Pla'no.  A prefix  to  several  words,  ax 
plano-concave,  plane  on  one  side  and  con- 
cave on  the  other ; plano-convex,  plane  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other  (see 
Lens)  ; piano-horizontal,  having  a level 
horizontal  surface ; piano- sxibulate,  smoo  th 
and  awl-shaped. 

Plan'tain.  The  herbaceous  plantains 
form  the  genus  Plantago  (q.  v.) ; the  water- 
plantain  is  a species  of  Alisma;  and  the 
Plantain-tree  of  South  America,  &c.  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Musa.  The  fruit  of  this 
perennial  tree  is  highly  valued  by  the 
Indians  as  an  article  of  subsistence. 

Plant-cane.  A name  in  the  West  In- 
dies for  sugar-canes  of  the  first  growth,  in 
distinction  from  the  ratoons,  or  sprouts 
from  roots  of  canes  which  have  been  cut. 

Plantig'rada.  Plantigrade  animals : 
from  planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  gra- 
dior,  to  walk.  A tribe  of  Mammiferous 
quadrupeds,  in  which  the  whole  sole  of 
the  foot  is  placed  upon  the  ground  in 
walking;  distinct  from  the  Digitigrada 
which,  walk  on  the  extremities  of  the  toes. 
Thp  bear  and  badger  are  plantigrade  ani- 
mals ; the  cat  and  dog  belong  to  the  Digt- 
tigrade  tribe. 

Plash'inq.  A mode  of  modifying  a 
hedge,  by  bending  down  some  of  the  shoots 
and  twisting  them  among  the  stems. 

Plas'ma.  A grass-green  variety  of 
rhombohedral  quartz,  occurring  in  beds 
with  common  chalcedony.  It  was  for- 
merly in  repute  for  ornamental  purpose*. 

Plas'ter.  A composition  of  lime,  sand, 
and  water,  for  coating  the  walls  of  builj- 
I ings.  The  composition  still  retains  the 
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name  of  plaster  after  it  has  become  dry 
and  hard.  In  pharmacy,  a compound,  gene- 
rally oxide  of  lead  and  olive  oil,  for  apply- 
ing externally. 

Plas'ter  of  Paris.  A preparation  of  a 
sub-species  of  gypsum,  called  plaster-stone, 
dug  near  Montmartre,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris.  When  the  stone  is  cal- 
cined, and  the  powder  made  into  a paste 
with  water,  it  quickly  sets,  and  has  its 
bulk  increased  at  the  same  instant,  so 
that,  under  the  name  of  stucco,  it  has 
been  much  valued  for  modelling  and  like 
purposes. 

Plas'tio  Clay.  In  geology,  a name  for 
one  of  the  beds  of  the  eocene  period,  from 
its  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
tery, crhcctmxo; , fit  for  the  art  of  fashion- 
ing. The  plastic  clay  is  a marine  deposit 
answering  to  the  London  clay  of  English 
geologists. 

Plab'tron  (French).  1.  A sort  of  lea- 
thern pad  used  by  fencers  to  defend  the 

body  against  thrusts. 2.  A name  for 

the  sternum  of  reptiles. 

Plat'anus.  The  plane-tree-  A genus 
of  trees.  Moncecia  — Polyandria.  Name 
from  trhesr.'s,  broaa,  in  allusion  to  the 
size  of  the  leaves.  The  two  principal 
species  are  the  oriental  and  occidental,  the 
one  a native  of  the  Levant,  and  the  other 
one  of  the  largest  trees  of  North  Ame- 
rica.  2.  The  tree  which  bears  the 

name  of  plane  in  England  belongs  to  the 
genus  Acer.  See  Plane. 

Plate.  The  denomination  usually 
given  to  gold  and  silver  wrought  into 
articles  of  household  furniture.  Gold 
plate  pays  a duty  of  17s.,  and  silver  plate 
a duty  of  Is.  6<i.  per  oz.  Watch-cases, 
chains,  collars,  &c.,  are  exempt. 

Plat'band.  In  architecture,  any  square 
moulding  with  little  projection,  as  the 
fasciae  of  an  architrave,  the  list  between 
flutings,  &C.  The  platband  of  a window 
or  door  is  the  lintel  when  it  is  made 
square  and  not  much  arched. 

Plat'fond,  1 (French).  Tie  ceiling  of 

Pla'fond,  . a room , the  bottom  of  the 
projection  of  the  ^armier  of  the  cornice  ; 
a soffit. 

Plat'form  A row  of  beams  which 
support  thejamber-work  of  a roof  lying 
at  the  top  of  a wall ; also  any  erection  of 
a temporary  kind  having  a floor  of  boards, 
stone,  &c.,  for  some  immediate  purpose. 
The  term  is  properly  applicable  to  any 
elevated  floor  not  wholly  surrounded,  as 
the  floor  of  a stage,  hustings,  scaffold.  &c. 
2.  In  ships,  the  orlop  (q.  v.). 

Plat'ina.  The  Spanish  word  for  pla- 
tinum (q.v.),  from  plata,  silver,  or  the 
river  Plata,  near  which  it  was  first  found. 

Pla'ting,  or  Plated  Manufacture. 
The  art  of  covering  other  metals  with 
•liver  so  as  to  give  the  articles  manufac- 


tured somewhat  the  appearance  of  silver 
plate. 

Plat'inum,  Sp . platina.  A metal  which 
is  found  in  flat  grains,  of  a grayish- white 
colour,  like  tarnished  steel,  and  contain- 
ing always  some  other  metal,  as  palla- 
dium, rhodium,  osmium  and  iridium,  in 
alloy.  The  metal  when  pure  resembles 
polished  steel,  is  harder  than  silver,  about 
double  its  density,  ductile,  malleable, 
and  unalterable  in  air  or  water,  and  has 
not  its  polish  impaired  by  a white  heat. 
Like  gold  it  is  only  soluble  in  nitro-  hy- 
drochloric acid  ; but,  unlike  gold  it  can- 
not be  fused  in  any  considerable  portion 
by  the  strongest  heat  of  our  furnaces,  but 
may  be  welded  like  iron  at  a white  heat. 
It  is  found  in  South  America,  the  Ural 
mountains,  and  in  minute  quantity  in 
Spain  and  Bavaria.  It  is  about  half  the 
value  of  gold. 

Platon'ic  Year.  The  great  year.  The 
period  of  time  determined  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  equinoxes,  upon  a supposition 
of  the  precession  going  on  uniformly  till 
they  have  made  a complete  revolution. 

Pla'toon.  1.  A small  square  body  of 
soldiers,  drawn  out  of  a battalion  of  foot, 
when  they  form  a hollow  square,  to 

strengthen  the  angles. 2.  A small  body 

acting  together,  but  separate  from  the 
main  body. 

Plats  (of  a ship).  Fla  ’•opes  of  rope- 
yarn  woven  together  and  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  marline. 

Plat'ting.  In  commerce,  slips  of  bast, 
cane,  straw,  &c.,  platted  or  plaited  tor 
making  hats,  &c. 

Platydac'tyli,p1.  of  platydactylus,  from 
irhocTut,  broad,  andixxrukos , a finger,  toe. 
A sub-genus  of  nocturnal  lizards,  Gecko- 
tula,  from  the  Mauritius.  See  Gecko. 

Plat'ypus.  The  name  given  by  Shaw 
to  the  Ornithorhynchus  of  Blumenbach, 
from  Tkarri/;,  broad,  and  -revs,  a foot.  See 
Ornithorhynchus.  i 

Plea,  Norm.  pic.  1.  In  lau>,  that  which 
is  alleged  by  a party  in  support  of  his 
demand ; but,  in  a more  limited  and  tech- 
nical sense,  the  answer  of  the  defendant 
to  the  plaintiffs  declaration.  Pleas  to  the 
action  are  an  answer  to  the  merits  of  the 
complaint,  which  confesses  or  denies  it. 
2.  A cause  in  court. 

Pleadings.  In  law,  the  mutual  alter- 
cations between  a plaintiff  and  defendant, 
or  written  statement  of  the  parties  in 
support  of  their  claims,  comprehending 
the  declaration,  count  of  narration  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  plea  of  the  defendant  in 
reply,  the  replication  of  the  plaintiff  to 
the  defendant’s  plea,  the  defendant's  re- 
joinder, the  plaintiffs  sur-rejoinder,  the 
defendant’s  rebutter,  &c.,  &c.,  till  the 
question  is  brought  to  issue,  that  is,  to 
rest  on  a single  point. 
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PlebbTans.  The  free  citizens  of  Rome 
■who  '>vere  not  in  the  class  of  patricians  or 
clients. 

Plectoq'nathi.  An  order  of  fishes 
comprising  two  families,  the  Gymnodon- 
tes  and  the  Sclerodermi,  characterised  by 
having  the  maxillary  bone  soldered  to 
the  side  of  the  intermaxillary,  which 
alone  constitutes  the  jaw,  and  the  con- 
nexion of  the  palatine  arch  to  the  cra- 
nium by  a suture.  Hence  also  the  name 
from  -rXiKTi u,  to  bind,  and  •ytia.Qo;,  a jaw. 

Plec'trum.  The  small  ivory  instru- 
ment with  which  the  ancients  struck  the 
lyre. 

Pledg'et.  In  surgery,  a compress  or 
small  fiat  tent  of  lint,  laid  over  a wound 
to  imbibe  the  matter  discharged,  and 
keep  it  clean. 

Plei'ads,  Lat.  pleiades.  A cluster  of 
seven  stars  in  the  neck  of  the  constella- 
tion Tatirus : called  by  the  Latins  Ver- 
gilice,  because  they  rose  about  the  vernal 
equinox. 

Plen'arty,  Lat.  picnics,  full.  In  law, 
the  condition  of  an  office,  &c.,  when  filled. 

Ple'ntjm  (full).  A term  used  in  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  to  denote  the  com- 
plete occupation  of  space  by  matter : op- 
posed to  vacuum. 

Ple'onasm,  Lat.  pleonasmus,  Gr.  cX«o»- 
a.tru.0 s,  from  rrXicr,  full.  In  rhetoric,  a 
form  of  expression  in  which  more  words 
are  used  than  are  necessary : a redun- 
dancy of  words  used  to  express  a thought, 
as  “ I saw  it  myself  with  my  own  eyes.” 
where  the  words  in  italics  are  superfluous. 

Plerosau'rcs.  A fossil  saisrsan  of  the 
lias  and  oolite.  Name  from  com- 

plete, and  travea-  a lizard. 

Plesiomor'phism,  trhtfiriot,  near,  and 
/xoe^n,  form.  The  state  of  crystallised 
substances,  of  which  the  forms  art  neajdy 
identical. 

Pleriosau'r'ds.  An  extinct  genus  of 
marine  saurians,  of  which  prodigious 
numbers  are  found  in  the  lias.  Nai&s 
from  t\yio'iov,  near,  and  crave  a,,  a lizard. 
Some  individuals  have  been  found  up- 
wards of  20  feet  long. 

Pleu'ra.  TlXiuocc..  The  Greek  word 
for  a rib,  or  the  side  of  the  thorax  formed 
by  the  ribs ; but  now  applied  by  anato- 
mists to  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
internal  surface  of  the  thorax,  and  covers 
its  viscera.  It  forms  a great  process,  the 
mediastinum,  which  divides  the  thorax 
into  two  cavities. 

Pleurobran'chus.  A genus  of  gaste- 
ropods  established  by  Cuvier : order 

Tectibranchiata.  Name  from  crXtvea,  the 
side,  and  /3£ay;£/a,  branchia.  The  bran- 
chi®  being  attached  along  the  right  side, 
in  the  furrow  between  the  mantle  and 
the  foot.  Various  large  and  beautiful 


species  inhabit  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic. 

Pleeronec'tes.  A genus  of  malaco- 
pterygious  fishes,  of  which  the  Plaice, 
Flounder,  Sole,  Turbot.  Halibut.  &c.,  are 
species.  Name  from  trXtveot,  the  side, 
and  vita,  to  swim,  vr,xrrs> a swimmer,  be- 
cause they  swim  on  the  side.  They  have 
also  both  eyes  on  the  side,  which  is  up- 
permost when  they  are  swimming,  and 
the  upper  side  is  always  deeply  coloured  ; 
whereas  the  other  side  is  white.  They 
are  taken  along  the  coasts  of  almost  all 
countries,  and  furnish  a delicious  article 
of  food.  They  form  the  family  Plani, 
Cuvier. 

Plexim'eter,  from  crXil-is,  percussion, 
and  pur^ov,  measure.  The  name  given 
by  M.  Piorry  to  the  ivory  plate  which  he 
uses  in  mediate  percussion. 

Plex'tis.  The  Latin  word  for  net-work  : 
applied  to  blood-vessels,  nerves , &c. , when 
many  are  near  together,  and  the  branches 
cross  and  intertwine  in  the  form  of  a net, 

Pli'ca,  Plaited  hair:  from  plico,  to 
entangle.  A disease  of  the  hair,  in  which 
it  becomes  long  and  coarse,  and  matted 
and  glued  into  inextricable  tangles.  It 
is  peculiar  to  Poland,  Lithuania,  and 
Tartary  : hence  called  Plica  Polonica. 

Pli'oatb.  Lat.  plicatus,  plaited,  folded. 
Applied  to  leaves  when  the  disc  is  acutely 
folded  up  and  down. 

Plicefen'nes,  from  plico,  to  fold,  and 
penna , a wing.  A family  of  neuropteroua 
insects,  in  which  the  inferior  wings  are 
usually  wider  tnan  the  others,  and  plaited 
longitudinally. 

Plinth,  from  rrXivOo;,  a brick  or  tile. 
1.  A term  in  architecture,  for  a flat  square 
member  in  form  of  a brick,  which  serves 
as  the  foundation  of  a column,  being  the 
flat  square  table  under  the  moulding  of 
the  base  and  pedestal,  at  the  bottom  of 

the  order. 2.  The  plinth  of  a toall,  is 

two  or  three  rows  of  bricks,  which  pro- 
ject from  it  in  form  of  a platband  ; and 
in  general,  any  flat  high  moulding  which 
serves,  in  a front  wall,  to  make  the  floors, 
sustain  the  eaves  of  a wall,  or  the  lamier 
of  a chimney. 

Pli'ocene,  from  nXe'iwv,  more,  and 
KCUVOS,  recent.  The  name  given  by  Sir  C. 
Lyell  to  two  of  his  four  divisions  of  the 
tertiary  strata ; the  eocene,  miocene,  older 
pliocene,  and  newer  pliocene  or  pliestocene, 
as  then  characterised  by  the  proportions  of 
recent  fossils  they  were  supposed  to  contain  ; 
the  newer  pliocene  then  showing  from  90  to 
95  per  cent. ; the  older  pliocene  from  30  to 
35  per  cent. ; the  miocene  18,  and  the  eocene 
3i  per  cent. 

Plot,  1 In  surveying,  a plan  or  horizon- 

Plat,J  tal  section  of  any  piece  of  land, 
country,  or  works. 
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Plotting.  The  art  of  laying  down  on 
paper  the  angles  and  lines  of  a survey,  by 
admeasurement  from  the  field  book. 

Plot'ting  Table.  An  improved  de- 
scription of  plane  table. 

Plot'us.  A genus  of  birds  ; the  Darters. 
Order  Palmipedes:  family  Totipalmalee. 
The  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
pelicans;  the  body  is  about  the  size  of  a 
duck,  but  the  neck  is  long.  Name  plotus, 
or  plautus,  flat-foot. 

Plough.  1.  An  agricultural  machine  for 
turning  up  the  soil,  preparatory  to  re- 
ceiving the  seed ; and  of  which  there  are 

numerous  forms. 2.  A bookbinder’s 

machine,  for  cutting  the  edges  of  books. 
— —3.  A description  of  plane  used  by 
Joiners.  See  Plane. 

Plough'share.  The  part  of  a plough 
which  cuts  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  and  raises  the  slice  to  the 
mould-board,  which  turns  it  over. 

Plug.  In  architecture,  a piece  of  wood 
driven  into  a wall,  to  afford  holding-sur- 
face for  fixtures. 

Plug  and  Feather.  Keyand  Feather. 
A mode  of  dividing  hard  stones,  by  means 
of  a long  wedge  called  the  key,  and  wedge- 
shaped  pieces  of  iron  called  feathers. 

Plum.  A fruit  of  several  species, 
especially  that  of  the  Prunus  domestica, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  15th  century,  and  now  culti- 
vated over  all  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are,  it  is  said,  about  300  varieties  of  this 
tree.  There  is  also  the  Bullace  Plum  of 
Britain,  the  Mvrobalan  Plum  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  Black 
Plum  of  Canada. 

Plum'b,  1 A weight  of  lead,  hung  to 

Plum'met.  j a string,  to  sound  depths ; 
or  on  a level,  to  mark  the  perpendicular. 
See  Plumb-line. 

Plumba'go.  1.  Graphite  or  black  lead : 

from  plumbum,  lead.  See  Black-lead. 

2.  Lead-wort.  A genus  of  plants,  mostly 
shrubs.  Pentandria — Monogynia.  Warm 
climatei . 

Plumb'er  Block.  In  mechanics,  a 
carriage  fastened  on  to  any  contrivance, 
and  adapted  to  support  a shaft  or  axle. 

Plumb-line.  An  instrument  chiefly 
used  by  builders,  consisting  of  a leaden 
bob,  suspended  to  the  end  of  a line,  used 
to  determine  the  perpendicularity  of 
their  structures  to  the  horizon.  The 
Plumb-rule  is  used  for  the  same  purpose; 
but  in  this  the  bob  is  suspended  to  the 
end  of  a straight  board,  with  a line 
marked  down  the  middle,  so  that  when 
the  edge  of  the  board  is  placed  against 
the  wall,  or  other  object,  the  plumb-line 
shall  exactly  coincide  with  the  line 
marked  upon  the  board. 

Plumb'erv.  1.  The  art  of  casting  and 
working  lead.  Such  tradesmen  are  called 
plumbers  - — 2.  Works  in  lead. 


Plume,  1 Lat.  plumula.  dim.  of  plu- 

Pi.u'mule.  I ma,  a feather.  A little 
feather.  The  expanding  embryo  or  germ 
of  a plant,  within  the  seed,  resembling  a 
little  feather,  and  which  speedily  becomes 
a tuft  of  young  leaves,  with  which  the 
young  stem,  if  there  be  any,  ascends. 

Plume'-alum.  A variety  of  asbestos. 

Plumo'se,  Lat.  plumosus.  Feathery, 
downy. 

Plum'met.  See  Plumb  and  Plumb-line. 

Plung'er.  A long  solid  cylinder,  some- 
times used  in  force-pumps,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  pistons  or  buckets. 

Plural'ity.  In  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
holding  of  more  than  one  benefice. 

Plus.  A Latin  word  signifying  more. 
Used  in  algebra  as  the  name  of  the  cha- 
racter 4- , which  denotes  that  the  quantity 
before  which  it  is  written  is  additive. 

Plush,  Germ,  pl&sch,  shag.  A sort  of 
shaggy  cloth  or  stuff,  with  a velvet  nap 
on  one  side,  composed  regularly  of  a woof 
of  a single  thread  and  a double  warp : the 
one,  wool  of  two  threads  twisted  : the 
other,  of  goat’s  or  camel’s  hair.  Some 
plushes  are,  however,  made  wholly  of 
worsted,  others  wholly  of  hair. 

Pluton'ic.  Relating  to  Pluto,  the  my- 
thological king  of  the  infernal  regions. 
The  epithet  is  applied,  by  geologists,  to 
certain  rocks  elaborated  in  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  the  earth.  The  plutonic  rocks 
are  those  unstratified  crystalline  forma- 
tions, such  as  granites,  greenstones,  and 
others  of  igneous  origin,  formed  at  great 
depths,  whereas  the  volcanic  rocks  are 
solidified  at  or  near  the  surface. 

Pluviam'eter,  from  pluvia,  rain,  and 
usreor,  measure.  A rain-gauge  ; an  ap- 
paratus for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  at  the  place  where  the 
observations  are  made. 

Plt'ers.  In  fortification,  a kind  of  ba- 
lance or  timber  levers,  for  raising  or 
letting  down  a drawbridge. 

Plym'outh  Marble.  A very  fine  variety 
of  marble,  found  in  various  parts  of  De- 
vonshire, especially  near  Plymouth.  The 
ground  is  bluish- white,  varied  with  veins 
of  pale  red,  with  some  of  brown  and  yel- 
low. It  takes  a fine  polish. 

Pneumat'ic.  Appertaining  to  air 
or  gas.  Tlvivtjux.,  wind.  The  chemist  re- 
quires a large  quantity  of  pneumatic  appa- 
ratus in  experimenting  on  gases. 

Pneumat'ics,  from  •zvivyutTizr,,  from 
ervivpca.,  wind.  The  branch  of  science 
which  relates  to  the  equilibrium  and  mo- 
tions, and  other  mechanical  conditions 
and  properties,  of  aeriform  fluids,  as  their 
weight,  density,  compressibility,  and  elas- 
ticity. 

Pneumatol'oot,  from  twjucc,  air,  ana 

Xoyo; , discourse.  1.  Pneumatics. -• 

The  doctrine  of  spiritual  existences. 
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Pneumatom'achi,  trvii/fAtx.,  and  uorye, 
contest.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  a general 
term  of  reproach  bestowed,  in  early 
times,  upon  those  who  impugned  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Pneumatom'eter,  from  crviv/xa,,  air,  and 
/ttSrfov,  measure.  A gasometer. 

Pneumobran'chiata,  erwjfjcc t,  and 
ji%a.yx‘a',  gills.  Applied,  by  Hunter,  to 
Perennibranchiate  reptiles  ; and  by  La- 
marck, to  an  order  of  Gastropodous  Mol- 
luscs. 

Pneumogas'tric,  from  trvsotwuv,  the 
lung,  and  yxfrqg,  the  belly.  An  epithet 
for  a nerve  which  arises  from  the  lateral 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  immedi- 
ately below  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  : 
called  also  the  par  vagum. 

Pneumo'nia,  1 From  ‘rvtvfxav,  the 

Pneu'monitis.  j lung.  Inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  Called  also  peripneumonia  and 
peripneumonia  vera. 

Pn'eumopleori'tis,  from  rravuMv,  the 
lung,  and  srAs v^ot,  the  pleura.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 

Po'a.  Meadow-grass.  A genus.  Tri- 
andria — Digynia.  N » me  crox,  signifies 
herbage  in  general,  but  more  especially 
grass.  There  are  fifteen  indigenous 
species. 

Poc'ket  (of  wool).  A bag  containing 
about  25  cwt. 

Po'co  (It.).  In  music,  signifies  less ; as 
poo  largo,  a little  slow. 

Pod.  In  botany,  this  word  has  been 
considered  as  synonymous  with  the  Latin 
word  legumen  or  legume,  as  well  as  sili- 
qua,  but  its  meaning  is  now  restricted  to 
this  last. 

Podes'ta.  One  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  Genoa  and  Venice. 

Pod'iceps.  The  Gre.bes.  A genus  of 
birds,  separated  from  the  Divers  by  La- 
tham. Order  Palmipedes  ; family  Bra- 
chypterce.  The  crested  grebe,  the  best- 
known  species,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
duck.  See  Colymbus. 

Po'didm.  A balcony. 

Pce'cile  (Gr.).  A celebrated  gallery  at 
Athens  where  Zeno  taught  his  doctrines. 

Po-cilitTc,  from  x oixiXo;,  variegated. 
A term  applied  to  the  new  red  sandstone 
group  of  rocks,  by  M.  Brongniart ; and  to 
the  entire  group  of  strata  between  the 
coal  formation  and  the  lias,  by  Mr.  Cony- 
beare. 

Po'et-lau'reate.  A poet  whose  duty 
it  is  to  compose  birth-day  odes,  and  other 
comrratulatory  poems,  for  the  sovereign 
in  whose  pay  he  is  retained.  The  services 
formerly  required  of  this  important  func- 
tionary are  now  dispensed  with,  so  that 
the  office  is  a sinecure.  See  Laureate. 

Poind'ino.  In  Scottish  law,  that  pro- 
cess affecting  moveable  subjects,  by 


which  their  property  is  carried  directly 
to  the  creditor. 

Point,  in  geometry,  is  defined  that 
which  has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor 
thickness:  that  which  has  position,  but 
no  magnitude.  A conjugate  point  is  that 
into  which,  in  some  curves,  the  conjugate 
oval  vanishes.  There  are  also  points  o' 
reflection,  of  retrogradation,  and  of  con- 
trary flexure,  &e. 2.  In  perspective,  a 

certain  position  with  regard  to  the  per- 
spective plane. 3.  In  astronomy,  the  di- 

visions of  the  great  circles  of  the  horizon 
and  mariner’s  compass  are  termed  points. 
The  cardinal  points  are  the  east,  west, 
north,  and  south.  On  the  space  between 
two  of  these  points,  making  a quadrant 
or  quarter  of  a circle,  the  compass  is 
marked  with  subordinate  divisions,  the 
whole  being  32  points.  The  zenith  and 
nadir  have  the  name  of  vertical  points ; 
and  nodes  are  the  points  where  the  orbits 
of  planets  intersect  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic. "VVe  have  also  equinoctial  and  sol- 
stitial points. 1.  Among  sailors,  points 

are  flat  pieces  of  braided  cordage,  taper- 
ing from  the  middle  towards  each  end: 
used  in  reefing  the  courses  and  topsails  of 
square-rigged  vessels.  Hence,  to  point  a 
sail  is  to  affix  points  through  the  eyelet- 

holes  of  the  reefs. 5.  In  manufactures, 

point  is  a general  name  for  all  kinds 
of  lace  worked  by  the  needle  ; and  some- 
times the  term  is  used  for  lace  woven 
with  bobbins.  Point-devise  is  used  to  de- 
note fine  needle- work. 6.  In  grammar, 

see  Punctuation. 7.  In  artillery,  point- 

ing  a gun  is  placing  it  so  as  to  give  the  shot 

a particular  direction. 8.  In  heraldry, 

a point  is  an  ordinary  resembling  a pile. 

Point'al.  In  botany,  the  pistil  of  a 
flower.  See  Pistil. 

Point-blank.  In  gunnery,  denotes  that 
the  gun  is  levelled  horizontally.  In  shoot- 
ing point-blank,  the  ball  is  supposed  to 
move  directly  to  the  object,  without  curve. 
The  point-blank  range  is  the  extent  of  the 
apparent  right  line  of  a ball  discharged. 

Point'ed  Ar'chitecture.  The  charac- 
teristic style  of  architecture  usually  called 
Gothic,  in  which  all  the  arches  are  pointed 
at  the  top. 

Poin'tel.  1.  Something  fixed  on  a 
point. 2.  A kind  of  pencil  or  style. 

Point'er.  1 . A variety  of  the  Canis  fami- 
liaris,  Lin.,  trained  by  sportsmen  to  find 
partridges,  pheasants , and  other  feathered 
game.  The  Pointer  differs  from  the  Setter 
in  this,  that  when  he  has  approached  suf- 
ficiently near  the  game,  he  stands  erect, 
whereas  the  time-bred  Setter  lies  close  to 
the  ground. 2.  In  astronomy,  the  Point- 

ers are  two  stars  in  Ursa  Major,  the  hinder- 
most  of  the  Wain,  so  called  because  they 
always  point  nearly  in  a direction  towards 
the  North  Pole;Star. 

Point'inq.  Among  masons,  filling  the 
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joints  and  crevices  of  a wall  with  mortar 
or  cement. 

Point  Net,  or  Lace.  Lace  worked  with 
the  needle,  now  superseded  by  bobbin- 
net.  See  Point. 

Poi'son.  Any  substance  which  in  a 
particular  manner  deranges  the  vital 
functions  and  produces  a mortal  effect,  if 
not  counteracted.  Substances  of  this 
sort  are  generally  deleterious  in  certain 
doses ; for,  in  small  doses,  the  most  active 
form  the  most  valuable  medicines.  There 
are,  however,  some  which  are  deleterious 
in  the  smallest  doses,  as  hydrophobic  virus; 
others  are  not  deleterious  when  taken 
into  the  stomach,  which  are  highly  so 
when  taken  into  the  lungs,  or  applied  to 
an  abraded  surface,  as  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

Poi'trel,  ~Fr.poitra.il.  A graving  tool. 

Polac'ca.  A peculiar  three-masted  vessel. 

Pol'acre  (Sp.  and  Fr.).  A vessel  with 
three  masts,  each  of  one  piece,  sc  that 
they  have  neither  tops,  caps,  nor  cross- 
trees  to  their  upper  yards:  used  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Polar'ity.  The  opposition  of  two 
forces  in  bodies,  or  that  quality  of  a body 
by  virtue  of  which  peculiar  properties 
reside  in  certain  points : usually,  as  in 
magnetised  and  electrified  bodies,  pro- 
perties of  attraction  and  repulsion,  or  the 
power  of  taking  a particular  direction 
when  freely  suspended.  Thus,  we  speak 
of  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
See  Magnet. 

Polariza'tion.  The  communication  of 
polarity.  By  the  polarization  of  light  and 
heal  is  meant  the  change  produced  upon 
their  agencies  by  reflection  or  refraction 
at  certain  angles,  or  by  refraction  in  cer- 
tain crystals,  whereby  they  acquire  the 
property  of  exhibiting  opposite  effects  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Thus,  when  a ray  of  light  is  passed 
through  a crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  it  is 
separated  into  twro  portions  of  equal  in- 
tensity ; but  if  each  of  these  rays  be  fur- 
ther acted  upon  by  a second  crystal,  it  is 
found  that  each  of  them  has  suffered  a 
physical  change,  and  is  not  affected  by 
the  second  crystal  in  all  positions,  as  it 
was  by  the  first.  The  same  applies  to 
other  media  besides  Iceland  spar,  and  to 
heat  as  well  as  light.  The  discovery  of  the 
polarization  of  light  is  due  to  Huygens, 
and  that  of  heat  to  Prof.  Forbes,  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Pole.  In  physics,  the  extremities  of  the 
axis  about  which  a body  revolves,  or  is 
supposed  to  revolve  : from  -roXiiu,  to  turn. 
Thus,  the  extremities  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth  are  called  its  poles,  and  the  points 
opposite  are  the  poles  of  the  world.  In  a 
sphere,  the  poles  are  90°  distant  from  the 
plane,  of  a circle  passing  through  the  cen- 
tre perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Thus,  the 


zenith  and  nadir  are  the  poles  of  the 
horizon. 

Pole-axe.  A description  of  hatchet, 
with  a handle  about  15  inches  long,  and  a 
point  or  claw  bending  downwards  from 
the  back  to  its  head.  It  is  principally 
used  in  actions  at  sea,  to  cut  away  the 
rigging  of  the  enemy  attempting  to  board. 
Sometimes  it  is  thrust  into  the  side  of  aa 
enemy’s  ship  in  attempting  to  board,  and 
is  therefore  called  the  boarding-axe. 

Pole'cat.  The  Mustela  putorius,  Lin., 
the  terror  of  poultry-yards  and  warrens. 
It  is  the  most  sanguinary  of  all  the  weasel 
tribe.  See  Pctorics. 

Polemo'nium,  Greek  Valerian.  A genus 
of  perennial  plants.  Pentandria — Mono- 
gynia.  Name  from  rroAscto;,  war ; because, 
according  to  Pliny,  kings  had  contended 
for  the  honour  of  its  discovery.  Jacob’s- 
Ladder  (P.  cocruleum ) is  the  only  British 
species. 

Polem'oscope  : cro\spu>s,  war,  and 

cxomoi,  to  view.  A reflecting  perspective 
glass,  invented  by  Hevelius,  who  com- 
mended it  as  useful  in  sieges,  &c.,  for  dis- 
covering what  the  enemy  is  doing,  while 
the  spectator  lies  hidden  behind  an  ob- 
stacle. The  opera-glass  is  the  polemo- 
scope  somewhat  improved. 

Poles  of  a Magnet.  Points  in  a magnet 
where  the  intensify  of  the  magnetic  force 
is  at  a maximum : one  of  these  attracts 
and  the  other  repels  the  same  pole  of  an- 
other magnet. 

Pole'-star.  A star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, the  last  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  Minor. 
It  is  only  1°  41'  from  the  true  pole,  con- 
sequently never  sets,  and  is  therefore  of 
great  importance  with  navigators  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

Pol'icy.  In  insurance,  the  instrument  by 
which  a contract  of  indemnity  is  effected 
between  the  insurer  and  the  insured  : the 
writing  containing  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  a contract  of  insurance.  Policies  are  said 
to  be  valued  when  the  goods  insured  arc 
valued  at  prime  cost,  and  open  when  the 
goods  are  not  valued.  There  are  policies 
of  marine  insurance,  of  life  insurance,  &c. 

Polit'ical  Arith'metic.  The  art  of 
reasoning  by  figures  on  matters  relating 
to  a nation,  its  revenues,  value  of  lands 
and  effects,  produce  of  lands,  manufac- 
tures, population,  &c.  &c. 

Political  Economy.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  a nation,  or  the 
management  and  regulation  of  its  re- 
sources and  productive  property  and 
labour.  Political  economy  comprehend! 
all  the  measures  by  which  the  property 
and  labour  of  a country  are  directed  ir. 
the  best  manner  to  the  success  of  indivi- 
dual industry  and  enterprise,  and  to  tho 
public  prosperity.  It  is  now  considered 
a science. 
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Politics  ; rr okmxti,  from  a city. 

The  science  of  government ; a branch  of 
ethics,  which  consists  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  a nation  or  state  for  its 
preservation,  peace,  and  prosperity.  Po- 
litics has  hitherto  been  a science  of  trial 
and  error. 

Polings.  Small  boards  supporting  the 
earth  during  the  formation  of  a tun- 
nel, &c. 

Poll.  In  politics,  the  register  of  those 
who  give  their  vote ; also  the  place 
where  the  votes  are  registered.  The  term 
belongs  to  the  Sclavonic,  and  signifies 
head;  hence  a register  of  heads. 

Poll'en.  Fine  flower  or  dust.  The 
farina  of  flowers:  the  powder  which  ad- 
heres to  the  anthers  of  the  flowers  of 
plants,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  an- 
ther, and  is  thrown  out  chiefly  in  warm 
dry  weather  when  the  coat  of  the  latter 
contracts  and  bursts. 

Pol'lux.  1.  In  astronomy , the  name  of 
a star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Gemini. 2.  See  Castor. 

Polonai'se.  A robe  or  dress  worn  by 
ladies,  and  adopted  from  the  fashion  of 
the  Poles. 

Polono'ise.  In  music,  a movement  of 
three  crotchets  in  a bar,  with  the  ryth- 
mical cesura  on  the  last. 

Poly,  for  croXus,  many.  A prefix  often 
found  in  the  composition  of  words  de- 
rived from  the  Greek. 2.  In  botany,  a 

popular  name  of  some  species  of  Ger- 
mander. 

Po'lyaCoc'stic,  from  poly  and  acoustic. 
1.  That  multiplies  sound. 2.  An  in- 

strument to  multiply  sounds. 

Polyadelphia,  from  croXv; , many,  and 
adiX^os , brother.  The  name  of  the  18th 
class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of 
Linn6,  embracing  all  plants  with  herma- 
phrodite flowrers,  in  which  the  stamens 
are  united  by  their  filaments  into  thin 
or  more  distinct  bundles.  Example,  St. 
John’s  wort,  Hypericum  calycinum. 

Polyan'dria,  from  croXv;,  many,  and 
aV)-e,  a male.  The  name  of  the  13th 


class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of 
Linn«,  consisting  of  plants  with  herma- 


phrodite flowers,  furnished  with  many 
stamens  inserted  into  the  common  recep- 
tacle of  the  flower,  by  which  circumstance 
the  class  is  distinguished  from  Icosandria, 
where  the  stamens  are  situated  on  the 
calyx. 

Polyan'thus.  1.  A species  of  primrose 
( primula ),  so  named  from  its  many-clus- 
tered flowers:  croXvi,  many,  and  oevdo; , 

a flower. 2.  The  name  has  also  been 

given  to  other  flowering  plants  which  pro- 
duce clusters  of  flowers  on  the  same 
flower-stalks. 

Pol'yarchy,  troXw;,  and  afxtiv,  to  go- 
vern. The  government  of  many,  whether 
aristocratic  or  democratic. 

Pol'ychrest,  from  roXvt,  many,  and 
use.  A medicine  supposed  to  be 
of  use  in  many  diseases. 

Polych'roite,  from  xoXvs,  many,  and 
X?oci>  colour.  The  colouring  matter  of 
saffron,  so  called  because  it  is  susceptible 
of  many  changes  of  colour.  The  alcoho- 
lic solution  is  yellow,  sulphuric  acid  turns 
it  blue  and  then  lilac ; nitric  acid  makes 
it  green. 

Polydip'sia,  from  croXvz,  many,  and 
S/'ipri,  thirst.  Excessive  thirst. 

Polyq'ala.  Milk-wort.  An  extensive  ge- 
nus of  plants.  Diadelphia—  Octandria.  Name 
from  croXv<;  much,  and  yaXa,  milk,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  abundance  of  its  milky 
juice.  The  common  milk-wort  is  indige- 
nous. The  root  of  the  P.  senega,  called 
rattlesnake-root,  is  employed  in  medicine. 

Po'lygalic  Acid.  An  acid  constituting 
the  peculiar  principle  of  the  rattlesnake- 
root  (root  of  the  Polygala  senega),  disco- 
vered by  Gehlen,  and  described  by  him 
under  the  name  of  senegin.  Polygalic 
acid  is  a white  powder,  dissolves  in  water, 
and  abundantly  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  is 
insoluble  in  ether  and  the  fixed  oils. 

Polyga'mia,  from  troXvs,  many,  and 
yapcoi,  marriage.  Polygamy.  The  name 


of  the  23rd  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
system  of  Linng,  consisting  of  polyga- 
mous plants  or  plants  having  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  and  likewise  male  or  female 
flowers,  or  both.  The  orders  of  the  class 
are  Moruxcia,  Dicccia,  and  Trioecia. 

Polyga'mia  ^equa'lis.  An  order  of  the 
class  Syngenesia,  of  the  sexual  system  of 
plants.  Plants  with  perfect  floiets,  **im 
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having  pistils  and  stamina,  and  producing 
one  seed. 

Polyga'mia  frustra'nea.  An  order  of 
the  class  Syngenesia,  of  the  sexual  system 
of  plants.  Florets  of  the  disk  perfect; 
those  of  the  circumference  with  an  abor- 
tive pistil,  or  it  is  wanting  altogether. 

Polyga'mia  necessaria.  An  order  of 
the  class  Syngenesia,  of  the  sexual  system 
of  plants.  Florets  of  the  disk  with  stamens 
only ; those  of  the  radius  with  pistils  only. 

Polyga'mia  segrega'ta.  An  order  of 
the  class  Syngenesia,  in  the  sexual  system 
of  plants.  Plants  with  several  flowers 
either  simple  or  compound,  but  with 
united  anthers  and  a proper  calyx,  all  in- 
cluded in  one  common  calyx. 

Polyga'mia  superflua.  An  order  of 
the  class  Syngenesia,  of  the  sexual  system 
of  plants.  Florets  of  the  disk  of  the  com- 
pound flowers  perfect:  those  of  the  cir- 
cumference having  pistils  only  ; but  both 
kinds  producing  perfect  seed. 

Polyg'oncm.  Persicaria  or  Knot-grass. 
An  extensive  genus  of  holoraceous  plants. 
Octandria — Trigynia.  Fame  from  rroXvs, 
many,  and  yow,  a joint.  There  are  at 
least  ten  indigenous  species  of  polygonum, 
among  which  are  the  Bistort,  or  Snake- 
weed, Water-pepper,  Common  Knot- 
grass, Buck-wheat,  and  Black  Bird- weed. 

Pol'yglott,  from  iroAoj,  many,  and 
yXniTxa,  tongue.  1.  Having  many  lan- 
guages.  2.  A book,  particularly  the 

Bible  containing  the  Scriptures  in  several 
languages. 

Pol'ygon,  from  eroXv;,  many,  and 
yaivioc,  an  angle.  1.  A geometrical  figure 
of  many  sides  and  angles. 2.  In  forti- 

fication, an  exterior  polygon  is  the  distance 
of  one  point  of  a bastion  from  the  point 
of  another,  reckoning  all  round  the  works : 
an  interior  polygon  is  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  the  bastions,  reckoning 

round  as  before. 3.  In  mechanics,  when 

a series  of  more  than  three  forces  act  in 
equilibrium  upon  one  point,  they  may  be 
represented  in  direction  and  intensity  by 
a polygonal  figure  ; this  figure  is  termed 
the  polygon  of  those  forces. 

Polyg'onal  Numbers.  The  successive 
sums  of  a series  of  numbers  in  arith- 
metical progression. 

Polygas'trica.  An  order  of  animal- 
cules especially  characterised  by  numer- 
ous cavities  or  stomachs  (sometimes  up- 
wards of  200) : whence  the  name  a’oXu;, 
many,  and  •yoc.'rrr, %,  a stomach.  Almost 
all  the  known  genera  of  polygastric  ani- 
malcules possess  eyes : they  are  also 
found  to  possess  an  acute  sense  of  taste  ; 
distinguish,  pursue, and  seize  their  prey  ; 
and  although  so  excessively  minute  that 
6.000.000  have  been  calculated  as  being 
contained  in  one  drop  of  water,  they 


avoid  infringing  upon  each  other  when 
swimming.  There  is  no  proper  skeleton, 
nor  any  secretion  of  shell ; yet  there  are 
parts  destined  to  give  support.  In  the 
majority  there  is  an  alimentary  canal, 
but  no  teeth  for  mastication.  Notwith- 
standing their  extreme  minuteness,  they 
appear  to  be  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  prolific,  the  most  active,  and  the 
most  voracious  of  all  living  beings. 

Pol'ygram,  i roXo?  and  yeauua,  line. 
A figure  consisting  of  many  lines. 

Bol'ygraph,  from  -rfiXos,  many,  and 
yeapu,  to  write.  An  instrument  for 
multiplying  copies  of  a writing. 

Polygyn'ia,  from  -roAos,  many,  and 
yvvr, , a female.  An  order  of  plants  having 
many  pistils. 

Poly'hallite,  from  jroAos,  many, 
aA?,  salt,  and  XtOos,  stone.  A mineral 
which  occurs  in  masses  of  a fibrous  tex- 
ture at  Ischel,  in  Austria,  and  is  thus 
named  from  its  containing  sulphates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda,  coloured 
red  by  peroxide  of  iron.  Lustre  pearly. 

Polyhe'dron,  from  eroXw;,  many,  and 
a side.  1.  A solid  contained  under 

many  sides  or  faces. 2.  A multiplying 

glass : a lens  cut  into  many  facets,  dis- 
posed in  a convex  form. 

Polymig'nite,  from  toXw;,  many,  and 
puyvvpu,  to  mix.  A recently  discovered 
mineral,  so  named  in  consequence  of  the 
variety  of  its  constituents  : titanic  acid, 
zirconia,  lime,  yttria,  oxides  of  iron,  ceri- 
um, and  manganese,  with  minute  por- 
tions of  magnesia,  potash,  silica,  and 
oxide  of  tin.  It  is  of  a black  colour,  and 
metallic  lustre ; crystallised  in  sm.ill 
prisms.  Sp.  gr.  4 8. 

Polym'nite.  A stone,  so  named  from 
rroAo?  and  peyo s,  because  it  is  marked  with 
dendrites  and  biack  lines,  so  disposed  as 
to  represent  rivers,  marshes,  and  ponds. 

Pol'ymorphs,  from  sroAoj,  many,  and 
fA0o$-/i,  form.  Small  and  irregular  shells 
not  referred  to  any  known  genera. 

Polyno'mial,  from  ireAos,  many,  and 
ovopoa,  a name.  An  algebraical  name  for 
any  quantity  consisting  of  several  terms, 
as,  ax  + bx2  + cx3  — dxA. 

Pol'yparia.  See  Polypi. 

Pol'ype,  1 IToAuirou;,  from  os, 

Poly'pcs.  I many,  and -nos,  a foit.  L 
Something  that  has  many  feet  or  roots. 
The  name  has  been  used  to  designate  a 
peculiar  description  of  tumour  which 
grows  in  the  nose,  from  the  erroneous 
idea  that  it  has  usually  several  roots  or 

feet. 2.  The  name  Polype  has  been 

used  to  designate  the  individual  tubes, 
with  their  tentaculn,  of  the  Polypul,  re- 
serving this  last  as  the  name  of  the  *4 
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gregate  of  the  animal  mass  of  polypes. 
See  Pol's  pi. 

Polypet'alocs,  from  croXvg,  many,  and 
werqtAov,  a petal ; many-petalled.  Abota- 
nical  term  applied  to  a corolla  which  has 
the  petals  separate. 

Pol'ypi,  pi.  of  polypus.  See  Polype. 
The  fourth  class  of  Radiata  or  Zoophytes, 
so  named  because  the  tentacula  which 
surround  their  mouth  give  them  a sup- 
posed resemblance  to  an  Octopus  called 
Polypus  by  the  ancients.  These  animals 
are  commonly  known  as  corals ; and  an 
idea  was  formerly  generally  entertained, 
that  they  were  stony  plants,  (whence  the 
name  zoophytes).  Such  is  the  enormous 
accumulation  of  the  stony  envelopes 
formed  by  them  in  certain  seas,  that 
islands  are  produced,  coasts  extended, 
and  harbours  blocked  up,  by  them  ; and 
with  such  facility  that  M.  de  Lamarck  has 
hazarded  the  idea  that  the  calcareous 
strata  of  the  globe  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  them.  The  orders  are  Carnosi, 
Gelatinosi,  and  Corallifera. 

Polyfif'era,  ( A term  applicable  to 

Polypiph'era.  j the  habitations  of  po- 
lypi, but  applied  to  that  class  of  animals 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Zoo- 
phytes. See  Polypi. 

Polypo'dium.  Polypody.  A genus  of 
perennial  ferns,  most  of  which  are  found 
in  hot  climates,  but  several  inhabit 
Britain.  Name  from  oroXvg,  many,  and 
srivg,  a foot,  because  it  has  many  roots. 
Some  species  are  used  medicinally. 

Pol'yscope,  -zoXvg,  and  <rxosrtot,  I view. 
In  optics,  a plano-convex  lens,  of  which 
the  convex  surface  is  subdivided  into 
several  facets. 

Polysep'alous,  trom  oroXug,  many,  and 
sepal  (q.  v.).  A term  applied  to  a calyx 
which  has  its  sepals  separate  from  each 
other. 

Polysper'mous,  from  cro Xvg,  many,  and 
vziqfMt.,  seed ; many-seeded. 

Polys'toma  (rather  Hexastoma).  A 
genus  of  Entozoa  belonging  to  the  family 
Tremadotea,  Rud.  Name  from  oroXvg, 
many,  and  VTuixa.,  mouth ; the  body 
being  depressed,  smooth,  and  furnished 
with  six  cups  or  orifices  arranged  in  a 
transverse  line. 

Pol'ystyle,  from  czoXug,  many,  and 
o-TuXoi,  a column.  A building  surrounded 
by  so  many  columns  that  they  cannot 
readily  be  calculated  at  a first  view. 

Pol  ysyn 'deton,  from  oroXvg,  many,  and 
evvdtTO s>  connecting.  A rhetorical  figure 
by  which  the  copulative  is  often  repeated, 
as,  “ we  have  money  and  men  and  ships 
and  stores.” 

Polytech'nic,  from  jtoAi/j,  many,  and 
art.  Denoting  many  arts,  a#  the 


Polytechnic  School  of  France,  which  is  de- 
signed to  supply  education  for  the  various 
departments  of  active  life,  both  civil  and 
military.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
justly  celebrated  schools  of  Europe. 

Poly'theism,  from  oro Xvg,  many,  and 
Slog,  God.  The  doctrine  of  a plurality  of 
gods. 

Polyt'richum,  from  eroXvg,  many,  and 
£/§ig,  hair.  A genus  of  Cryptogamic  plants 
of  the  order  Musci  : so  named  either  from 
its  resemblance  to  a woman’s  hair,  or  be- 
cause in  ancient  times  women  used  to 
dye  the  hair  with  it  to  prevent  it  from 
shedding.  The  golden  maidenhair  is  a 
species. 

Polyz'oa,  rroXu; , and  animal, 

class  of  compound  animals,  resembling 
the  Sertularia  and  the  compound  Asci- 
dians. 

Polyz'onal  Lens,  xoXug,  and  far/],  zone. 
A burning  lens  composed  of  several  zones 
or  rings. 

Poma'ce.®.  A natural  order  of  plants, 
consisting  of  such  as  have  a pomaceous 
fruit  or  fruit  of  an  esculent,  pulpy,  apple, 
berry,  or  cherry  kind. 

Poma'tum.  Pomado.  A name  formerly 
applied  to  a fragrant  ointment  made  with 
lard  and  apples,  but  now  only  to  solid 
greasy  substances  used  in  dressing  the 
hair. 

Pomegran'ate,  from  pornum,  an  apple, 
and  granatxcm,  grained.  The  fruit  of  the 
Pomegranate  tree  ( Punica  granatum), 
cultivated  in  warm  climates.  The  fruit 
is  a pulpy  many-seeded  berry,  about  the 
size  of  the  orange,  with  a reddish  rind. 

Pomce'rilm  , Lat.  post,  behind,  mums, 
a wall.  In  Roman  antiquities,  a vacant 
space  of  ground  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  a city. 

Pom'fholyx,  from  •zo/x'pog,  a bladder. 

1.  A small  vesicle. 2.  A cutaneous 

disease,  described  by  Dr.  Wilkin  as  an 
eruption  of  bullie,  appearing  without  in- 
flammation around  them  and  without 
fever. 

Pompion.  In  botany  ( see  Cdcurbita). 

Po'mum.  The  Latin  word  for  apple,  but 
applied  in  botany  to  any  fleshy  pericar- 
pium  or  seed-vessel,  containing  a capsule 
within  it  with  several  seeds. 

Pone  (Lat.).  In  law,  a writ  which  lies 
to  remove  actions  of  debt,  detinue,  nuis- 
ances, &c.,  out  of  an  inferior  court  into 
the  Common  Pleas. 

Pongo.  1.  The  name  in  Borneo,  of  a 
monkey,  closely  resembling  the  orang- 
outang in  the  proportions  of  all  his  parts, 
but  somewhat  larger,  being  nearly  equal 
to  man.  He  is  the  largest  monkey  known. 

2.  The  name  has  also  been  applied  to 

the  Simia  troglodytes,  Lin.,  or  Chimpanti 
of  Guinea  and  Congo,  but  not  properly 
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Pons  Var'olii.  An  arched  eminence  of 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

Ponteb'.  In  glass-works,  an  iron  instru- 
ment used  to  stick  the  glass  on  at  the  bot- 
tom, for  the  more  convenient  fashioning 
of  the  neck  of  it. 

Fon'tiff,  Lat.  pontifex,  a high  priest. 
The  Romans  had  a college  of  pontiffs  [pon- 
tifices) ; the  Jews  had  their  pontiffs,  and 
in  modern  times  the  Pope  is  denominated 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  his  reign  a 
pontificate. 

Ponto'on,  Pr.  and  Span,  ponton.  1.  A 
floating  bridge,  formed  of  flat-bottomed 
boats,  anchored  in  two  lines,  with  planks 
laid  across,  for  the  passage  of  soldiers  and 
military  stores.  The  boats  themselves  are 
sometimes  called  pontoons,  and  the  bridge 
formed  of  them  is  accordingly  a pontoon- 

bridge. 2.  In  naval  affairs,  a lighter : a 

low  flat  vessel,  resembling  a barge,  fur- 
nished with  cranes,  capstans,  and  other 
machinery ; used  in  careening  vessels 
chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Pontoo'n-car'riage.  A carriage  made 
with  two  wheels  only,  and  two  side  pieces, 
whose  fore-ends  are  supported  by  timbers. 

Pont-volant.  A flying- bridge.  This  is 
a description  of  light  bridge,  used  in 
sieges,  for  surprising  a post  or  outwork 
which  has  but  a narrow  moat.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  small  bridges,  laid  one  over 
the  other,  and  so  contrived  that  by  the 
aid  of  cords  and  pullies,  the  upper  one 
may  be  drawn  forward  till  it  reaches  the 
destined  spot. 

Poop.  The  highest  and  aftmost  deck  of 
a ship.  The  poop-royal  is  a short  deck  or 
platform,  placed  over  the  aftmost  part  of 
the  poop,  in  the  largest  of’ the  French  and 
Spanish  men  of  war,  and  serving  as  a 
cabin  for  their  masters  and  pilots.  This 
is  usually  called  the  top-gallant-poop  by 
our  seamen.  To  have  wind  in  the  poop  is  to 
have  the  wind  behind  or  favourable. 

Poop'ing.  The  shock  of  a heavy  sea 
upon  the  stem  or  quarter  of  a ship,  when 
she  scuds  before  the  wind  in  a tempest. 
The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  action 
of  one  ship  running  her  stem  into  an- 
other’s stern. 

Pope , Papa,  crccrrct,  father.  1.  The  Bi- 
shop of  Rome  and  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 2.  A small  fish,  the  ruff. 

Pop'injat.  1.  In  ornithology,  a parrot. 
2.  The  green  woodpecker  of  Europe. 

Pop'lin.  A stuff  made  of  silk  and 
worsted. 

Poplit'f.al.  Appertaining  to  the  ham 
tpoples),  or  back  part  of  the  knee-joint,  as 
the  popliteal  artery. 

Pop'ulus.  Poplar  tree.  A genus  of 
about  20  known  species.  Dioccia — Octan- 
dria.  The  most  known  species  are  the 
Abele  or  great  white  poplar  (P.  alba),  the 
Black  (P.  nigra),  the  Aspen  or  trembling 
poplar  (P.  tremula) : the  one  indigenous. 


All  the  species  are  of  rapid  growth  ; the 
wood  is  soft,  but  easily  wrought,  and  not 
apt  to  swell  or  shrink.  The  Lombardy 
poplar  (P.  dilatata),  is  the  finest  species 
of  the  tree. 

Por'cate,  Lat.  porca,  ridge.  "When  a 
surface  has  several  longitudinal  ridges. 

Por'celain.  A beautiful  and  semi- 
transparent variety  of  earthenware,  first 
(and  extensively  yet)  manufactured  in 
China  and  Japan.  The  Chinese  call  it 
tse-ki,  and  the  two  chief  ingredients  which 
they  employ  in  the  manufacture  of  it  are 
pi-tun-tsi,  and  kao-lin.  The  Portuguese 
were  the  first  importers  of  the  article, 
and  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  porce- 
lain, from porcella,  a cup.  The  name  is  now 
used  to  denote  generally  all  earthenware 
which  has  been  semi- vitrified,  and  has 
become  somewhat  translucent  in  the  pro- 
cess of  firing;  and  the. name  china,  or 
china-ware,  is  again  used,  to  denote  the 
finest  variety  of  porcelain.  See  Pottery. 

Porcel'eanite.  A siliceous  mineral,  of 
various  colours,  which  occurs  in  amor- 
phous masses,  or  fragments  often  rifted. 
Its  fracture  is  imperfectly  conchoidal, 
more  or  less  glistening,  and  often  has  the 
aspect  of  certain  porcelains.  It  melts  be- 
fore the  blowpipe  into  black  scoriae,  and 
yields  by  analysis  silex  61,  alumina  27, 
potash  3'6,  magnesia  3,  oxide  of  iron  2'4. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  an  alteration  of  some 
variety  of  argillaceous  slate  by  pseudo- 
volcanic  heat.  It  occurs  in  large  masses 
near  the  pitch-lake  of  Trinidad,  and  often 
in  the  vicinity  of  coal-mines. 

Porch.  An  arched  vestibule  at  the 
entrance  of  a building.  See  Portico. 

Por'cupine.  1.  In  zoology,  see  Htstrix. 

2.  The  porcupine,  properly  so  called, 

is  the  JET.  cristata,  Lin.  The  name  porcu- 
pine (Fr.  porc-ipic)  is  from  porous  (Welch 
pore),  a pig,  and  spina,  a spine,  or  thorn: 
that  is,  spiky-hog , or  spine-hog. 

Por'cupine-fish.  A species  of  diodon 
covered  with  spines. 

Pores,  from  cro^os,  a passage.  1.  The 
small  interstices  between  the  solid  parti- 
cles of  bodies. 2.  The  animal  body  is 

provided  with  pores  for  respiration. 

Porif'era,  from  porus  and/ero.  1 An 

Porifh'era,  from  -roeo;  and  ) or- 
der of  Radiata,  forming  the  various  ge- 
nera of  sponge  met  with  on  every  rocky 
coast  of  the  ocean. 

Po'rism,  from  'ro;ts/u,y;,  acquisition. 
The  ancient  geometers  gave  this  name 
to  two  classes  of  propositions:  (1.)  to  co- 
rollaries ; and  (2.)  to  propositions  affirm- 
ing the  possibility  of  finding  such  con- 
ditions as  will  render  a certain  problem 
indeterminate,  or  capable  of  innumerable 
solutions.  The  porism  is  not  a theorem 
r.or  a problem,  or  rather  it  includes  both. 
It  asserts  that  a certain  problem  is  inde- 
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terminate,  and  so  far  it  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a theorem ; and  seeking  to  dis- 
cover the  conditions  by  which  this  may 
he  effected,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a problem. 

Poros'ity.  A property  of  matter  ; its 
molecules  not  being  in  absolute  contact, 
but  separated  by  pores. 

Poe'phikt,  from  troeipugct,  purple.  The 
porphyritcs  of  the  Latins  ; a form  of  com- 
pound rock,  composed  essentially  of  crys- 
tals of  felspar,  disposed  in  a base  of  horn- 
stone,  which  base  in  an  Egyptian  variety 
of  porphyry  is  of  a beautiful  red  colour, 
passing  to  a purple,  and  which,  with  its 
•snow-white  crystals  of  felspar,  forms  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  rocks  in  nature. 
There  are,  however,  several  varieties,  as 
petrosiliceous  porphyry,  felspar  porphyry, 
clinkstone  porphyry,  &c.  Porphyry  is  an 
igneous  rock,  often  forming  masses  of 
enormous  thickness,  and  sometimes  dikes 
like  basalt. 

Por'phyrt-shell.  A species  of  murex. 
The  animal  afforded  the  Tyrian  purple. 

Por'poise,  from  porcus-piscis,  hog-fish. 
The  Delphinus  phoccena,  Lin.,  so  named 
from  its  shape. 

Por'rect,  Lat.  porriyo,  I extend.  In 
zoology,  when  a part  extends  forth  hori- 
zontally. 

Port.  1.  Lat.  portus,  a harbour,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  but  usually  applied  to 
such  harbours  as  are  much  resorted  to, 
as  the  port  of  London  ; whereas  harbour 
includes  all  places  of  safety  for  ships. 
Among  seamen,  the  term  is  further  applied 
to  designate  the  larboard  or  left  side  of  a 
ship,  as  a heel  to  port,  meaning  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  larboard  side.  Port  the  helm, 
is  an  order  to  put  the  helm  to  larboard. 
Also  the  opening  in  the  ship’s  side  for  a 
gun. 2.  A kind  of  wine  made  in  Por- 

tugal, and  so  named  from  Oporto. 

Por'tal.  1.  Fr.  portail,  from  Lat.  porta, 
a gate.  The  arch  over  a door  or  gate  ; the 
frame- work  of  the  gate  ; the  lesser  gate 
when  there  are  two  of  different  dimen- 
sions at  an  entrance. 2.  A little  square 

corner  of  a room,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  apartment  by  wainscoting. 

Port'cullis,  Fr.  port,  and  coulisse,  a 
groove.  A strong  grating  of  timber, 
fenced  with  iron,  and  made  to  slide  up 
and  down,  in  a groove  of  solid  stone- work, 
within  the  arch  of  the  portal  of  old  cas- 
tles, to  be  let  down  in  case  of  surprise,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  an  enemy. 

Por'ter.  1.  Fr.  porteur,  from  porter,  to 
carry.  A person  who  conveys  burdens 

for  hire. 2.  Fr.  portier,  from  Lat.  porta, 

a gate ; a gate-keeper. 3.  A malt  liquor, 

which  differs  from  ale  in  being  made 
with  high-dried  malt.  It  is  so  called  from 
its  being  at  first  regarded  as  a drink  well 
adapted  for  porters,  and  other  labourers 
about  the  metropolis. 


Porte,  Sublime.  The  official  title  of 
the  government  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Port-fire.  A pyrotechnic  composition 
of  4 nitrate  of  potash,  1 sulphur,  2 mealed 
powder,  and  1 sulphuret  of  antimony,  well 
rubbed  together.  This  composition  is 
sometimes  moistened  with  linseed  oil. 

Port'grave,  1 From  port,  and  Sax.  ge- 

Port'greve.  I refa,  a count  or  earl. 
Formerly  the  chief  magistrate  of  a port 
or  maritime  town.  This  officer  is  now 
called  mayor  or  bailiff. 

Port'-holes.  The  embrasures  in  the  side 
of  a ship  of  war,  through  which  the  guns 
are  pointed. 

Por'tico  (Ital.) , from  Lat.  porticus,  from 
porta,  a gate.  A long  covered  place,  com- 
posed either  of  vaults  supported  by  ar- 
cades, or  of  flat  roofs  supported  by  pillars, 
the  sides  being  open. 

Port'land  Beds.  The  name  given  by 
geologists  to  a marine  formation,  occur- 
ring in  the  island  of  Portland,  and  inWilt- 
shire.  The  beds  consist  of  coarse  shelly 
limestone,  fine-grained  white  limestone, 
and  compact  limestone  (all  having  an 
oolitic  structure),  and  chert. 

Port'land  Stone,  1 A marine 

Port'land  Limestone,  j oolitic  mem- 
ber of  the  Portland  Beds.  It  is  soft  when 
quarried,  but  hardens  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  It  was  formerly  highly  va- 
lued as  a building  material  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  not  durable. 

Port'land  Vase.  A celebrated  cine- 
rary urn,  presented  by  the  Portland  fa- 
mily to  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus  and  his  mother.  It  was 
recently  broken  to  pieces  by  an  Irish- 
man, but  has  been  repaired  in  a masterly 
manner,  by  Mr.  Doubleday. 

Port-sills  (of  a ship)  are  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  of  the  ports. 

Portula'ca.  Purslane.  A genus  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Dodecandrta—Mono- 
gynia.  Name  from  porto,  to  carry,  and 
lac,  milk,  because  it  (at  least  the  garden- 
purslane,  P.  oleracea ) is  said  to  increase 
the  flow  of  milk. 

Pose.  In  heraldry,  the  attitude  of  a 
lion,  horse,  or  other  beast,  standing  still, 
with  all  his  four  feet  on  the  ground. 

Posi'tion,  from  positus.  In  arithmetic, 
a rule  called  also  the  ride  of  false,  and 
trial  and  error,  because  in  calculating  on 
several  false  numbers,  taken  at  random, 
as  if  they  w-ere  the  true  one,  and  from  the 
difference  found,  the  number  sought  is 
determined.  Position,  both  single  and 
double,  affords  only  imperfect  and  tedious 
processes  for  working  some  of  the  sim- 
pler cases  of  algebraical  equations. 2. 

In  geometry,  when  the  direction  of  a line  is 
known,  it  is  said  to  be  given  in  position, 
and  to  be  given  in  magnitude,  when  its 
length  is  known.  The  investigation  of 
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the  volutions  that  have  place  between  the 
position  of  the  different  parts  of  a geo- 
metrical figure  with  regard  to  each  other, 
has  been  named  the  geometry  of  position, 

and  was  first  treated  of  by  Carnot. 3. 

In  pointing,  placing  the  model  in  the  best 
way  to  suit  the  view  of  the  artist. 

Pos'itive,  Lat.  positions.  A term  of  re- 
lation, sometimes  opposed  to  negative,  as, 
(1).  Positive  quantity,  an  algebraical  quan- 
tity affected  by  the  sign  +,  being  affirma- 
tive or  additive  ; (2.)  Positive  degree,  the 
state  of  an  adjective  which  denotes  the 
simple  or  absolute  quality,  without  com- 
parison or  relation  to  increase  or  diminu- 
tion ; (3.)  Positive  electricity,  in  the  Frank- 
linian  theory  all  bodies  supposed  to 
contain  more  than  their  natural  quantity 
of  the  electric  agency  are  said  to  be 
positively  electrified,  and  those  which 
have  been  deprived  of  some  part  of  their 
electricity  are  said  to  be  negatively  elec- 
trified. Bodies  electrified  in  these  two 
different  states  attract  each  other,  but 
bodies  positively  electrified  repel  other 
positively  electrified  bodies,  and  so  of 
negatively  electrified  bodies.  As  the 
friction  of  glass  and  resin  communicates 
to  these  substances  a state  of  activity 
with  regard  to  other  bodies  similar  in  the 
two  cases,  but  opposite  in  their  nature, 
the  terms  vitreous  and  resinous  have  been 
used  in  the  same  senses  as  positive  and 
negative. 

Pos'se  comtta'tus.  The  power  of  the 
county,  which  the  sheriff  is  empowered 
to  raise  in  case  of  riot,  said  to  be  all 
knights  and  other  men,  above  the  age  of 
fifteen,  able  to  travel  within  the  county. 

Posses'sive,  Lat.  possessions.  In  Eng- 
lish grammar,  the  genitive  is  termed  the 
possessive  case,  as  denoting  possession  ; as, 
John’s  book. 

Post.  1.  Any  piece  of  timber  when 
used  in  an  upright  position,  as  a king- 
post.  2.  A military  station.  Detach- 

ments placed  in  front  of  an  army  are 
termed  out-posts,  and  those  on  the  wings 
are  posts  of  honour,  as  being  most  exposed. 
3.  See  Mail. 

Post  dissei'sin.  In  law,  a writ  for  him 
who,  having  recovered  by  praecipe  quod 
reildat,  upon  default  of  reddition,  is  again 
disseised  by  the  former  disseisor. 

Post  Dissei'sor.  A person  who  disseizes 
another  of  lands  which  he  had  before  re- 
covered of  the  same  person. 

Pos'tea  (Latin).  The  record  or  return 
of  the  proceedings  by  nisi  prius  into  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  after  a verdict. 

Post  Entry.  When  goods  are  weighed 
or  measured,  and  the  merchant  has  got 
an  account  thereof  at  the  Custom-House, 
and  finds  his  entry  (already  made)  too 
small,  he  must  make  a post  or  additional 
entry  for  the  surplusage,  in  the  same 
m.umer  a?  the  first  was  done. 


Pos'tern  (old  French).  1.  A small  door 

or  gate  at  the  back  of  a building. 2. 

In  fortification,  a small  gate  usually  in  the 
angle  of  the  flank  of  a bastion,  or  in  that 
of  the  curtain,  or  near  the  orillon,  de- 
scending into  the  ditch : called  also  the 
sally-port. 

Post-fac'to  Law.  A law  made  after  the 
act  is  committed. 

Post  Fine.  In  English  law,  a fine  due 
to  the  sovereign  by  prerogative,  after  a 
licentia  concordandi,  given  in  fine  of  lands 
and  tenements : called  also  king’s  silver. 

Posti'lum.  In  architecture,  the  portico 
at  the  back  of  a temple. 

Fostlim'iny,  from  post,  and  limen,  the 
end.  Postliminium  was  the  term  used  by 
the  Romans  to  signify  the  return  of  a per- 
son to  his  own  country,  who  had  gone  to 
sojourn  in  a foreign  country,  or  had  been 
banished  or  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  the 
modern  law  of  nations,  the  right  of  post- 
liminy is  that  by  virtue  of  which  persons 
and  things  taken  by  an  enemy  in  war  are 
restored  to  their  former  state,  when  com- 
ing again  under  the  power  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  sovereign  of 
a country  is  bound  to  protect  the  persons 
and  property  of  his  subjects,  and  a sub- 
ject who  has  suffered  the  loss  of  his  pro- 
perty by  the  violence  of  war,  on  being 
restored  to  his  country  can  claim  to  be 
re-established  in  all  his  rights,  and  to  re- 
cover his  property.  But  this  right  does 
not  extend,  in  all  cases,  to  personal  effects 
or  moveables,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  their  identity. 

Postmaster.  An  officer  having  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  a post- 
office.  The  postmaster-general  is  the  chief 
officer  of  the  post-office  department,  and 
makes  all  contracts  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  public  mails,  receives  and  is  account- 
able for  the  moneysarising  from  the  post- 
age of  letters,  pays  expenses,  and  super 
intends  the  whole. 

Post-note.  A bank-note  intended  to 
be  transmitted  by  the  public  mail  and 
made  payable  to  order. 

Post-obit,  Lat.  after  death.  In  law,  a 
bond  for  securing  a sum  of  money  on  the 
death  of  an  individual. 

Post-of'fice.  An  establishment  for  the 
reception,  conveyance,  and  delivery  of 
letters.  The  post-office  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  institutions  which 
a country  can  possess,  and  the  framers 
and  supporters  of  the  Post  Office  Act 
(1839),  which  has  transfused  into  that  of 
this  country  both  efficiency  and  economy, 
deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  na- 
tion for  this  one  measure  alone. 

Postsce’nidm.  In  architecture,  the  back 
part  of  a theatre  behind  the  scenes. 

Pos'tulate,  Lat  posiulatum,  from  pot- 
tulo,  to  demand.  A position  assumed 
without  proof,  or  one  which  is  constdere* 
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as  self-evident.  It  differs  from  an  axiom 
in  being  put  as  a request  or  petition, 
whereas  an  axiom  is  asserted. 

Pot'ash,  Latinized  potassa.  The  vege- 
table alkali,  so  called  because  it  is  ob- 
tained from  the  lixivium  of  the  ash 
which  remains  from  the  incineration  of 
certain  vegetables  by  evaporation  in  iron 
pots.  Potash  is  strictly  the  protoxide  of 
potassium.  In  commerce,  it  is  usually  met 
with  in  the  form  of  black  ashes,  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  lixivium  and  fusing 
the  residue;  and  pearl-ash,  prepared  by 
again  lixiviating  the  black  ashes  to  free 
them  from  some  of  their  impurities,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness.  The  ashes  of 
commerce  rarely  contain  more  than  60 
per  cent,  of  the  alkali.  The  greater  part 
of  the  alkali  of  the  black  ash  is  in  a caus- 
tic state  (that  is,  in  the  state  of  oxide), 
but  in  the  pearl-ash  it  is  in  the  state  of 
carbonate. 

Potas'sa.  The  Latinized  name  of  pot- 
ash, adopted  by  chemists. 

PoTAs'sicM.  The  metallic  basis  of  pot- 
ash. Its  sp.  gr.  being  0 865,  it  is  lighter 
than  water,  and  when  thrown  upon  it 
floats,  and  burns  with  a beautiful  rose- 
coloured  flame,  evolving  hydrogen,  and 
leaving  the  water  a solution  of  pure  pot- 
ash. At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  solid, 
soft,  and  easily  moulded  by  the  fingers  ; 
and  when  cut  exhibits  a beautiful  metal- 
lic lustre,  closely  resembling  silver,  which 
speedily  tarnishes  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  conducts  electricity  like  ordinary  me- 
tals. It  must  be  preserved  in  pure  naphtha. 

Pota'to.  The  well-known  root  of  the 
Solatium  tuberosum,  a native  of  North 
America,  where  it  was  called  by  the  na- 
tive Indians  batatas,  which  Europeans 
have  altered  to  suit  their  particular  lan- 
guages. The  potato,  of  which  there  are 
now  almost  innumerable  varieties,  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  a native  of 
South  America;  but  this  arises  from  con- 
founding it  with  the  sweet  potato  ( Con- 
volvulus batatas),  which  is  a native  of  the 
intertropical  parts  of  America,  and  does 
not  succeed  well  even  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  and  consequently  is  not 
attempted  to  be  grown  in  this  country  as 
an  article  of  food.  It  is  often  absurdly 
called  the  Spanish  potato. 

Poten'tial.  Having  power  ( potentia ) 
to  impress  on  us  the  ideas  of  certain  qua- 
lities, though  the  qualities  are  not  inhe- 
rent in  the  thing,  as  potential  heat.  A 
potential  cautery  is  any  caustic  application, 
as  nitrate  of  silver,  distinct  from  an  actual 
cautery,  or  a red  hot  iron.  The  potential 
mode  of  a verb  is  that  form  used  to  express 
the  power,  possibility,  liberty,  or  neces- 
sity of  an  action,  indicated  by  may  or  can. 

r otentil'la.  Cinquefoil.  A very  exten- 
sive genus  of  plants,  mostly  perennials. 
lcoiandria — Polygynia.  Named  from  poten- 


tia, power,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
medicinal  virtues.  There  are  11  indi- 
genous species,  among  which  are  the  wild 
tansy  or  silver- weed,  the  common  cinque- 
foil or  live-leaved  grass,  the  barren  straw- 
berry, the  white,  rock,  shrubby,  silvery, 
golden,  and  spring  cinquefoil. 

Pote'rium.  Burnet.  A genus  of  plants. 
Monoecia — Polyandria.  Name  from  -tot'c,- 
%iov.  a cup,  in  reference  to  the  shape  ol 
its  flowers.  The  burnct-saxifrage,  so 
much  used  in  the  beverage  called  cool- 
tankard,  is  the  British  type. 

Potoroo'.  The  name  given  in  New 
Holland  to  the  Kangaroo  rat. 

Pot'stone.  The  Lapis  Ollaris  of  Pliny; 
the  Toftstein  of  Werner,  the  1'alc  ollaire  of 
Hatiy.  A variety  of  steatite,  usually  of  a 
greenish  colour,  but  of  various  shades, 
and  often  spotted.  Sp.  gr.  3. 

Pot'tern  Ore.  An  ore,  so  named  by 
the  miners,  because  it  tends  to  vitrify 
like  the  glazing  of  potters’  ware. 

Pot'ters’  Clay.  A variety  of  clay 
usually  of  a grey  colour,  but  becomes  red 
when  highly  heated,  and  so  named  because 
it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coarse 
red  earthenware. 

Pot'tery.  In  reference  to  chemical 
constitution  there  are  only  two  genera  of 
baked  stoneware;  the  first  consists  of  a 
fusible  earthy  mixture,  along  with  an 
infusible,  which  when  combined  are  sus- 
ceptible of  becoming  semi-vitrified  and 
translucent  in  the  kiln.  This  constitutes 
porcelain  or  china-ware,  which  is  either 
hard  and  genuine,  or  tender  and  spurious, 
according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  fusible  ingredient.  The  second  kind 
consists  of  an  infusible  mixture  of  earths, 
which  is  refractor y in  the  kiln,  and  con- 
tinues opaque.  This  is  pottery,  properly 
so  called,  but  it  comprehends  several  sub- 
species, which  graduate  into  each  other 
by  imperceptible  shades  of  difference.  To 
this  head  belong  earthenware,  stoneware, 
flintware,  fayence,  delfware,  iron-stone 
china,  &c. 

Pounce.  1.  Gum-sandarach  pulverized 
to  a fine  powder,  and  used  to  prevent  ink 

from  spreading  on  paper. 2.  Ground 

charcoal,  inclosed  in  some  open  stuff,  as 
muslin,  to  be  passed  over  holes  forming 
the  lines  of  a pattern,  to  mark  the  same 
on  the  material  on  which  the  pattern  is  to 

be  embroidered,  &c. 3.  In  falconry,  the 

talons  of  a bird  of  prey  are  calledpounces, 
perhaps  from  the  same  root  as  Sp .punzar, 
and  Ital.  punzone. 

Pound,  Sax.  pttnd ; a standard  weight. 
1.  The  imperial  troy  pound  contains  5760 
troy  grains,  and  the  imperial  avoirdupois 
pound  contains  7680  avoirdupois  grains, 
or  7000  grains  troy  ; hence  114  lbs.  avojr- 

dupois  ■=  175  lbs.  troy. 2.  A money  of 

account  -=  20*. 
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Poe  part’s  Ligament.  An  abdominous 
muscle. 

Pourpre'stre,  Fr.  pour,  and pris,  taken. 
In  law,  a wrongful  inclosing  or  en- 
croaching on  another’s  property,  high- 
way, &c. 

Pow'der,  Fr.  poudre,  contracted  from 
poitldre.  A general  name  for  all  dry  sub- 
stances comminuted  or  triturated  to  fine 
particles,  but  the  term  is  applied  techni- 
cally to  substanees  reduced  to  fine  par- 
ticles for  medicinal  purposes.  We  have 
also  gunpowder  (q.  v.),  and  hair-powder, 
which  is  pulverized  starch. 

Pow'derings.  Devices  of  minor  char- 
acter, to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  in  carved 
works,  &c. 

Pow'er.  1.  In  a philosophical  sense,  is 
the  faculty  of  doing  or  performing  any- 
thing: ability  or  strength.  The  exertion 
of  power  proceeds  from  the  will,  and,  in 
strictness,  no  being  destitute  of  will  or 
intelligence,  can  exert  power.  In  man 
power  is  active  or  speculative : active  power 
is  that  which  moves  the  body  ; speculative 
power  is  that  by  which  we  see  and  judge, 
or  by  which  we  think.  Power  has  also 
been  distinguished  into  active  and  passive: 
the  power  of  doing  or  moving,  and  the 
power  of  receiving  impressions  and  of  suf- 
fering.  2.  In  mechanics,  that  which 

produces  motion  or  force,  or  which  may 
be  applied  to  produce  it.  Hence  the  term 
mechanical  powers  (q.  v.).  The  term  also 
comprehends  momentum,  as  the  power  of 
the  wind,  and  force  and  the  power  of  steam. 
We  also  call  the  aggregate  capabilities  of 
a machine  itspoteer,  as  a steam-engine  of 
200  horse-power  (this  power  perhaps 
made  up  of  two  others,  the  power  of  steam 

and  the  power  of  the  atmosphere). 

3.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  that  which 
arises  by  the  successive  multiplication 
of  any  quantity  into  itself:  the  degree  of 
the  power  being  always  denominated  by 
the  number  of  equal  factors  that  are  em- 
ployed. See  Involution  and  Exponent. 

4.  In  law,  the  authority  which  one 

man  gives  to  another  to  act  for  him,  and 
it  is  sometimes  a reservation  which  a 
person  makes,  in  a conveyance,  for  him- 
self to  do  some  acts,  as  to  make  leases  and 
the  like.  ’The  deed  or  instrument  by 
which  authority  is  conveyed  is  termed  a 

power  of  attorney. 5.  In  politics,  &c., 

rule,  sway,  authority,  actual  government. 
The  powers  of  government,  are  legislative, 
executive,  judicial,  and  ministerial.  The 
ecclesiastical  and  military  powers  are  sub- 
ject to  the  civil,  and  that  of  the  sovereign 
is  limited  by  law. 

Pow'er-loom.  A loom  worked  by  steam 
or  water. 

Powl'dron.  In  heraldry,  that  part  of 
the  armour  which  covers  the  shoulders. 

Pox  Sax.  pocce,  a pustule.  Strictly, 
eruptions  of  any  kind,  but  restricted  to 


small  pox,  chicken  pox,  the  vaccine,  and 
the  venereal  diseases.  When  used  with- 
out any  epithet,  pox  signifies  the  lues 
venerea. 

Poy'ning’s  Law.  An  act  of  parliament, 
made  under  Henry  VII.,  whereby  the  law 
of  England  was  introduced  into  Ireland, 
under  the  lieu  tenantship  of  Sir  Edward 
Poyning. 

Pozzuol'ana.  Volcanic  ashes  brought 
from  Pozzuoli,  a town  in  the  bay  of 
Naples,  and  used  to  mix  with  lime  in 
making  Roman  cement. 

Practice.  In  arithmetic,  a rule  by 
which  the  operations  of  the  general  rules 
are  abridged  in  use. 

Pr^cog'nita  (before  known).  Things 
previously  known  in  order  to  understand 
something  else.  The  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body  is  one  of  the 
prcecognita  of  the  medical  skill. 

Priecor'dia,  from  pree,  before,  and  cor, 
the  heart.  The  forepart  of  the  region  of 
the  thorax. 

PrjEfec'tlre.  In  antiquity,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  certain  towns  in  Italy 
whose  inhabitants  had  the  name  of  Ro- 
man Citizens,  but  were  governed  by  pre- 
fects sent  from  Rome. 

Pbsmo'nire.  A Latin  corruption  of 
preemonere,  to  pre-admonish.  I.  A writ,  or 
the  offence  for  which  it  is  granted.  The 
offence  consists  in  introducing  a foreign 
authority  into  England,  i.e.,  introducing 
and  maintaining  the  papal  power,  cre- 
ating imperium  in  imperio,  and  yielding 
that  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the 
pope  which  constitutionally  belongs  to 
the  sovereign.  Both  the  offence  and  the 
writ  are  so  denominated,  from  the  words 
used  in  the  writ  preemunire  facias — Cause 
A.  B.  to  be  forewarned  to  appear  before 
us,  to  answer  to  the  contempt  wherewith 
he  stands  charged. 2.  The  penalty  in- 

curred by  infringing  a statute. 

Prjeno'men,  from  pree,  before,  and 
nomen,  a name.  The  name  among  the 
Romans  like  our  Christian  name,  serving 
to  distinguish  brothers,  &c.  from  each 
other,  as  Caius,  Julius,  &c. 

Pr^etex'ta.  A long  white  robe,  with 
a purple  border,  worn  by  the  children  of 
the  higher  classes  of  ancient  Rome. 

Prje'tor.  A chief  magistrate  among 
the  Romans,  instituted  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  absence  of  the 
consuls  engaged  in  war,  &c.  The  hall  or 
court  where  the  proetor  administered 
justice  was  called  the  preetorium. 

PragmatTc  Sanction.  In  civil  laic,  a 
rescript  or  answer  of  the  sovereign,  de- 
livered by  advice  of  his  council  or  college, 
order,  or  body  of  people,  who  consult 
him  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity. The  like  answer  given  to  a 
particular  person  is  called  simply  a re- 
script. The  term  pragmatic  is  directly 
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from  the  Latin  pragmatictis,  from  rrccty- 
fxxnxo;,  and  this  from  rr»a.yua.,  some- 
thing performed  from  cr^aircrcti,  to  do : 
hence  pragmatic  meddling. 

Prairie.  A French  word,  signifying 
meadoic,  and  used  throughout  America  as 
a general  name  for  those  remarkable 
natural  meadows,  or  plains,  which  cha- 
racterise the  valley  of  tlieMissisippi,  and 
a great  part  of  Texas,  and  are  very  com- 
mon in  other  localities.  Prairies  are 
divided  into  three  classes : (1.)  The 
heathy  or  bushy,  which  are  covered  with 
brush-wood,  and  abound  with  springs  ; 
(2.)  The  dry  or  rolling,  which  are  desti- 
tute of  water,  and  of  all  vegetation  ex- 
cept grass;  and  (3.)  The  alluvial  or  wet 
prairies. 

Pram,  Dut.  praam.  1.  A description  of 
flat-bottomed  boat  or  lighter,  used  in 
Holland  for  conveying  goods  to,  or  from, 

a ship. 2.  A similar  boat,  mounting 

several  cannon ; used  in  covering  the  dis- 
embarkation of  troops. 

Prase.  A leek-green  ( prasine ) trans- 
lucent variety  of  rhombohedral  quartz : 
the  prasem  of  Werner  and  the  quartz 
prase  of  Brongniart.  Sp.  gr.  2 5. 

Pra'sine,  from  vrcctcrov,  a leek.  A term 
applied  to  designate  the  grass-green 
colour  of  the  purest  kind. 

Pra'tiuue  (French).  Intercourse  : com- 
munication between  a ship  and  the  port 
in  which  she  arrives.  Hence  a license 
or  permission  to  hold  intercourse  and 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  a place 
after  having  performed  quarantine,  or 
upon  a certificate  that  the  ship  did  not 
come  from  an  infected  place.  The  term 
is  used  chiefly  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
where  vessels  coming  from  countries 
infected  with  contagious  diseases  are 
subjected  to  quarantine. 

Prax'eans.  A sect  of  heretics,  that 
sprung  up  in  Asia  in  the  2nd  century, 
founded  by  Praxeas,  a heresiarch. 

Preb'end,  from  prcebeo,  to  allow.  The 
stipend  or  maintenance  granted  out  of 
the  estate  of  a cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  It  is  simple  when  restricted  to 
the  revenue  only,  and  dignitary  when 
jurisdiction  is  annexed. 

Preb'endary.  The  ecclesiastic  who 
enjoys  a prebend.  He  differs  from  a 
canon  in  this : he  receives  his  prebend  in 
consideration  of  his  officiating  in  the 
church  ; the  canon  merely  in  consequence 
of  being  received  into  the  cathedral. 

Prece'dent,  from  prce, before,  and  cedo, 

to  go.  1.  Going  before  in  time. 2.  In 

law,  a judicial  decision  which  serves  as  a 
rule  for  future  determinations  of  the  same 
kind. 

Prfcen'tor,  from  prce,  before,  and 
eanto,  to  sing.  1.  The  leader  of  the  choir 
Sn  a cathedral. 2.  The  leader  of  the 


congregation  in  the  psalmody  of  Scottish 
churches. 

Pre'cept,  from  prce,  before,  and  capio, 
to  take.  1.  A commandment  to  be  taken 

as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action. 2. 

In  law,  a command  or  mandate  in  writing. 

Preces'sion,  from  prce  cedo,  to  go  before. 

A term  in  astronomy,  to  denote  that  slow 
and  imperceptible  motion  by  which  the 
equinoxes  change  their  places,  receding 
westwards,  or  contrary  to  the  rest  of  the 
signs,  and  which  causes  the  sun’s  equi- 
noctial place  to  precede  the  usual  calcu- 
lation. The  annual  amount  is  about 
50i",  that  is,  if  the  celestial  equator  cuts 
the  ecliptic  in  a particular  point  on  any 
day  of  this  year,  it  will,  on  the  same  day 
of  next  year,  cut  in  a point  50£"  west  of 
the  point  of  its  former  intersection ; and 
the  sun  will  come  to  the  equinox  20'  23'' 
before  he  has  completed  his  revolution  of 
the  heavens.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
equinoctial  points  will  make  an  entire 
revolution  in  about  26,000  years. 

Predestina'tion.  A term  used  in  theo- 
logy, to  signify  the  preordination  of  men 
by  the  Supreme  Deity  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness or  misery!  One  who  believes  in 
this  doctrine  is  a predestinarian. 

Pre'diae,  Lat.  preedium,  farm.  Belong- 
ing to  a farm : thus  predial  slaves,  in  op- 
position to  domestic. 

Pre'dicable.  In  logic,  a term  which 
can  be  affirmatively  predicated  of  several 
others. 

Predic'am  en  t , Lat . prcedicamentum,  from 
preedico,  to  affirm.  In  logic,  a category. 

Predicate.  In  logic,  something  affirmed 
or  denied  of  the  subject : preedico,  to  affirm. 

Pre-emp'tion,  prce  and  emption.  The 
right  of  purchasing  before  others.  Thus 
the  kings  of  England  had  formerly  the 
right  of  pre-emption,  or  of  buying  pro- 
visions for  their  households  in  preference 
to  all  others. 

Pre'fix,  prce  and  fix.  A letter  or  syl- 
lable put  to  the  beginning  of  a word,  to 
affect  its  meaning.  A prefix  is  united  to 
a word,  as  inseparable,  and  therefore 
differs  from  a preposition. 

Precip'itant,  I In  chemistry,  when  to 

Precip'itate,  > a solution  of  some 

Precipita'tion.  ) salt,  as  alum,  another 
solution,  as  of  potash,  is  added,  which 
causes  a decomposition  of  the  salt,  and  the 
base  falls  {is precipitated)  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  in  a (usually)  pulverulent  form, 
the  phenomenon  is  usually  termed  preci- 
pitation ; the  substance  which  sinks  is 
called  the  precipitate,  and  the  substance  | 
by  means  of  which  the  precipitation  is  • 
effected,  is  denominated  the  precipitant. 
See  Decomposition.  The  following  tables 
contain  a useful  and  simple  scheme  of 
precipitants  of  the  metals,  and  of  the 
acids  in  salts,  originally  constructed  by 
J.  J.  Griffin. 
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INDICATING  PEECIPITANTS  POE  METALS  IN  SALTS. 


Solutions  to  be  Neutral. 

Solutions 
to  be  Acid. 

Metals  indicated. 

Carbonate 
of  Soda. 

Ammonia. 

Potash. 

Red  Prussiate 
of  Potash . 

Sulphuretted 

Hydrogen 

Gas. 

None 

1.  Potassium 

None 

2.  Sodium 

None 

3.  Ammonium 

None 

4.  Barium 

None 

5.  Strontium 

None 

6.  Calcium 

White 

C ? 

Brown 

7.  Manganese 

White 

White 

£ p. 

^ o 1/ 

Blue 

None 

8.  Iron,  Protosalts 

9.  Magnesium 

White 

White 

(J3  <* 
— a i 

< i 

Yellow 

Black 

10.  Cadmium 

11.  Bismuth 

White' 

.si 

Yellow- Eed 

12.  Zinc 

White 

sis- 

White 

13.  Tin,  Protosalts 

White 
W hite 

2 p. 
► © 
s 

None 

Black 

14.  Aluminum 

15.  Lead 

White 

’»  r. 
_ M3 

Yellow 

16.  Tin.  Persalts 

WhiteJ  < S 
« 

Orange 

17.  Antimony 

Black 

Eed-Brown 

IS.  Mercury,  Proto- 
salts 

Blue 

If  boiled,  Red 

Eed-Brown 

19.  Cohalt 

Blue 

If  boiled,  Black 

Yell. -Green 

20.  Copper 

Green 

Yell. -Green' 

21.  Nickel 

Green 

Ni  ne 

22.  Chromium 

Green 

Light-Blue 

23.  Iron,  Persalts  & 
Protosalts  mixed 

Yellow 

Yellow-Red 

None  from  the 
Perch  loride 

24.  Mercury,  Per- 
salts 

Yellow 

Sometimes 
slight  and  Black 

Yellow 

None 

Yellow 

25.  Gold 

26.  Platinum 

Deep-Brown 

Lt.-Brown 

1 

None 

Brown 

0 

27.  Iron,  Persalt* 

28.  Silver 
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INDICATING  PRECIPITANTS  FOR  ACIDS  IN  SALTS. 


Nitrate  of  Baryta. 

Nitrate 
of  Silver. 

Nitrate 
of  Lead. 

Chloride  of  Calcium. 

Salts 

INDICATED. 

None 

None 

1. 

Nitrates 

None 

None 

2. 

Chlorates 

None 

White 

3. 

Chlorides 

None 

Yellow 

4. 

Iodides 

None 

White 

5. 

Arson  ites 

None 

Black 

6. 

Sulphurets 

'White'] 

None 

7. 

Fluorides 

White 

All  five  toluble 

Yellow 

8. 

Phosphates 

White 

„ in  Nitric  Acid 
without  effer- 

Brown 

9. 

Arseniates 

White 

vescence 

White  [Soluble  in  WHter] 

10. 

Borates 

White- 

White  [Insoluble  in  Water] 

11. 

Oxalates 

"W  hite  [Soluble  in  Acids 

12. 

Carbonates 

with  effervescence] 

White 

[Insoluble  in 

13. 

Sulphates 

Acids] 

Yellow 

14. 

Chromates 

Preen.  A forked  instrument  used  by 
cloth-dressers. 

Prehen'sile,  from  prehendo,  to  seize. 
Seizing,  adapted  to  seize  or  lay  hold  of. 
Thus  the  tail  of  some  monkeys  is  prehen- 
sile, and  they  use  it  to  grasp  the  branches 
of  trees. 

Preh'nite.  A silieeous  mineral,  thus 
named  after  Colonel  Prehn,  who  brought 
it  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has 
since  been  discovered  in  England,  in  the 
amygdaloidal  wacke  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  the  basalt  of  Staffordshire.  It  occurs 
crystallised,  in  granular  and  stellular  fi- 
brous concretions,  massive  and  reniform. 
It  is  of  a green,  grey,  or  white  colour, 
and  internal  pearly  lustre : scratches 
glass.  Sp.  gr.  2 6 to  2'9.  It  is  allied  to 
stilbite,  and  is  classed  by  the  French 
among  the  zoolites. 

Pre'i/ode,  from  prat,  before,  and  ludo,  to 
play.  A term  in  music,  denoting  a short 
symphony  or  flight  of  fancy,  which  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  a regular  composi- 
tion, as  the  overture  of  an  opera. 

Prf/mises,  Lat.  prcemissa.  1.  In  logic, 
the  two  first  propositions  of  a syllogism, 
from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn. 
Also  propositions  antecedently  proposed 

or  proved. 2.  In  law,  lands,  tenements, 

Ac.,  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  a lease 
or  deed. 


Pre'miem  (Latin).  A rewaift.  1.  A 
prize  offered  for  a specific  discovery,  &c. 

2.  The  recompense  to  underwriters 

for  insurance. 3.  A sum  per  cent,  on 

loans,  distinct  from  the  fixed  interest. 

P r e m o n 'st  r a nts  . An  order  of  regular 
canons  (called  also  White  Canons),  or 
Monks  of  Prdmontre,  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
instituted  in  1120.  They  were  subse- 
quently to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
Europe. 

Prepara'tion.  In  music,  the  adjust- 
ment of  two  notes,  by  whose  introduction 
a note  which  would  be  discordant  is  heard 
in  the  preceding  harmony. 

Preposi'tion,  from  prce,  before,  and 
pono,  to  place.  A word  placed  before  an- 
other, to  express  some  relation  or  quality, 
as,  exercise  is  necessary  to  health.  Pre- 
positions govern  cases  of  nouns,  and  are 
sometimes,  in  colloquial  language,  placed 
after  the  word  governed,  as,  the  horse 
which  he  rode  on,  for  the  horse  on  which 
he  rode. 

Prerogative,  from  prce,  before,  and 
rogo,  to  demand.  A peculiar  privilege. 
Thus  the  royal  prerogative  is  the  special 
pre-eminence  which  the  sovereign  has 
over  all  other  persons,  and  out  of  the 
course  of  the  common  law,  in  right  of  the 
regal  dignity  : as  the  right  of  appointing 
ambassadors,  and  of  making  peace  and 
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war.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  House 
of  Peers  to  decide  legal  questions,  after 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  have 
been  appealed  against,  &c.,  &c. 

Prerogative  Court.  In  laic,  a court 
established  for  the  trial  of  testamentary 
causes,  when  the  deceased  has  left  goods 
within  two  different  dioceses,  in  which 
the  probate  of  wills  belongs,  by  special 
prerogative,  to  the  archbishop  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

Presby'opia,  from  trgttrZus,  old,  and 
hr]/,  the  eye.  A defect  of  sight  common 
to  old  men,  by  which  objects  near  the 
eyes  are  seen  confusedly,  but  at  remoter 
distances  distinctly. 

Pres'byter,  , from  jrjs  trfiv;, 

old,  elder.  An  elder;  a person  in  the 
primitive  church,  somewhat  advanced  in 
age,  who  had  authority  in  the  church, 
and  whose  duty  was  to  feed  the  flock  over 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  made  him 
overseer. 

Presbyte'rian.  1.  Relating  to  ecclesias- 
tical government  by  presbyters.  Thus 
the  government  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land is  presbyterian. 2.  One  who  be- 

lieves in  the  validity  by  ordination  and 
government  by  presbyters. 

Pres'bttery.  An  ecclesiastical  judica- 
tory, consisting  of  all  the  pastors  of 
churches  within  a certain  district,  and 
one  ruling  elder  ( presbyter ) from  each 
parish,  commissioned  to  represent  the 
parish  in  conjunction  with  the  minister. 
This  body  receives  appeals  from  the  kirk- 
sessions,  and  appeals  lie  from  it  to  the 

synod. 2.  In  architecture,  a portion  of 

the  choir  of  a church,  fitted  with  seats 
for  the  dignitaries  of  the  Establishment. 

Prescrip'tion.  In  lata,  claim  of  title 
authorized  by  immemorial  usage : custom 
continued  till  it  has  the  force  of  law  (in 
Scotland  40  years).  Title  to  lauds,  roads, 
&c.,  may  be  obtained  by  prescription: 
and  a right  may  similarly  be  lost  or  pre- 
scribed by  neglecting  to  use  it.  The  first 
is  positive,  and  the  other  negative,  pre- 
scription. 

Pres'f.nt  Tense.  In  grammar,  that 
form  of  a verb  which  expresses  action  or 
being  in  the  present  time;  as,  I am 
writing.  See  Tense. 

Presentation.  In  ecclesiastical  laic, 
the  act  of  offering  [presenting)  a clerk  to 
the  bishop  or  ordinary  for  institution  in 
a benefice.  An  advowson  is  the  right  of 
presentation. 

Presentment.  In  law,  the  notice 
taken  by  a grand  jury  of  any  offence  from 
their  own  knowledge  or  observation, 
without  any  bill  of  indictment  laid  before 
them  at  the  suit  of  the  queen,  and  on 
which  the  officer  of  the  court  must  after- 
wards frame  an  indictment  before  the 
party  presented  can  be  put  to  answer  it. 


2.  The  official  notice  in  court  which 

the  jury  gives  of  the  surrender  of  a copy- 

hold  estate. 3.  In  a more  general  sense 

presentment  comprehends  inquisitions  of 
office  and  indictments. 

Presents.  In  law,  is  used  for  a deed  of 
conveyance,  a lease  or  other  written  in- 
strument, as  in  the  phrase  “ Know  all 
men  by  these  presents,”  i.e.,  the  writing 
itself,  per  presenles. 

Preserve'.  1.  Fruit  or  ether  vegetable 
seasoned  and  kept  ( preserved ) in  sugar  or 

sirup. 2.  An  inclosure  on  grounds  for 

the  preservation  of  game. 

President,  from  president . An  officer 
elected  to  preside  over  a corporation  or 
company  of  men  to  keep  order,  manage 
their  affairs,  or  govern  their  proceedings. 
Also  an  officer  appointed  or  elected  to  go- 
vern a province,  or  to  administer  the  go- 
vernment of  a nation.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  the  president  is  the 
chief  executive  magistrate.  A vice-presi- 
dent is  one  who  is  second  in  authority 
to  the  president. 

Press,  Pr.  presse.  A machine  by  which 
something  is  to  be  compressed,  crushed,  or 
squeezed,  as  a packing-press  for  forcing 
goods  into  a more  compact  form ; a cane- 
press  (usually  a cane-mill ) for  crushing 
the  sugar-canes  to  obtain  the  sugar-juice ; 
a cider -press  for  squeezing  the  juice  out  of 
apples,  &c.  The  common  sorts  are 
screw,  lever,  and  hydrostatic  presses ; 
but  as  the  combinations  of  all  the  mechani- 
cal agents  (reducible  indeed  to  inclined 
plane  and  lever)  are  almost  illimit- 
able, there  may  be  presses  made  of  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  forms.  In 
printing  various  kinds  of  presses  are  used 
( see  Printing-press)  ; and  the  art  and 
business  of  printing,  and  the  publications 
which  are  issued  by  means  of  printing, 
are  all  comprehended  in  the  unqualified 
term  “ The  Press."  Hence  we  speak  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press,  &c.  &c. 

Press-gang,  from  press  and  gang.  A 
detachment  of  seamen  under  the  com- 
mand. of  an  officer  empowered  to  impress 
men  into  the  naval  service. 

Pressiros'tres,  from  pressus  and  ros- 
trum, a bill.  A family  of  birds  of  the  or- 
der Grallatories,  Cuv.,  Grail  re,  Lin.,  com- 
prising genera  with  very  long  legs, 
without  a thumb,  or  in  which  the  thumb 
is  too  short  to  reach  the  ground,  and  a 
moderate  bill,  strong  enough  to  penetrate 
the  ground  in  search  of  worms.  The  bus- 
tards, plovers,  and  lapwings  are  examples. 

Press-work.  In  printing,  the  opera- 
tion of  taking  impressions  from  the  types. 

Presta'tion -money.  A sum  of  money 
paid  yearly  by  archdeacons  and  other 
dignitaries  to  their  bishop,  pro  exteriors 
jurisdictione. 

Pres'timony,  from  preesto,  to  supply 
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A term  in  canon  law  denoting  a fund  for 
the  support  of  a priest,  appropriated  by 
the  founder, but  not  erected  into  any  title 
or  benefice,  and  not  subject  to  the  pope 
or  ordinary.  In  Spain  prestimonio  is  a 
prebend  for  the  support  of  poor  clergy- 
men, on  condition  of  their  saying  prayers 
at  certain  stated  times. 

Presto.  An  Italian  word  meaning 
quick  ; used  in  music  as  a direction  for  a 
quick  lively  movement  or  performance. 

Presumption  of  Law.  The  assumption 
of  the  truth  of  a certain  state  of  facts  by 
the  ordinary  custom  of  law. 

Presumptive  Evidence.  In  Jaw,  is 
that  which  is  derived  from  circumstances 
which  necessarily  or  usually  attend  a fact, 
as  distinct  from  direct  evidence  or  posi- 
tive proof. 

Presumptive  Heir.  One  who  would 
inherit  an  estate  if  the  ancestor  should 
die  with  things  in  their  present  state,  but 
whose  right  of  inheritance  may  be  de- 
feated by  the  birth  of  a nearer  heir  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  ancestor ; distinct 
from  heir-apparent,  whose  right  is  inde- 
feasible, provided  he  outlives  the  ancestor. 

Pret'erite,  from  pr ester,  beyond.  A 
term  in  grammar  applied  to  the  tense 
which  expresses  an  action  perfectly  past 
or  finished,  but  with  a specification  of 
time  : called  also  the  perfect  tense. 

Preterimper'pect.  In  grammar,  a 
term  designating  the  tense  which  ex- 
presses action  or  being,  not  perfectly 
past.  The  term  is  awkward. 

Preteri'tion,  from  preetereo,  to  pass 
by.  A rhetorical  figure,  by  which,  in 
pretending  to  pass  over  anything,  we 
make  a summary  mention  of  it.  Praise 
and  blame  are  often  artfully  bestowed  by 
preterition. 

Preterper'fect,  from  preeter,  more 
than,  and  perfect  (q.  v.).  A term  in  gram- 
mar equivalent  to  prefer ite,  applied  to  the 
tense  of  verbs  which  expresses  action,  or 
being  absolutely  past. 

Preterpluper'fect,  from  preeter,  be- 
yond, plus,  more,  and  perfect  (q.  v.).  A 
term  in  grammar  designating  the  tense 
of  verbs  which  expresses  action  or  being 
past,  prior  to  another  past  event  or  time  ; 
better  denominated  the  prior  past  tense  ; 
that  is,  past  prior  to  another  event. 

Pre'tor,  1 A judge  among  the  ancient 

Prfe'tor.  ) Romans,  answering  to  the 
modem  chief  justice  or  chancellor,  or 
both.  In  later  times  there  were  pretors 
appointed  to  distribute  justice  in  the  pro- 
vinces ; such  provinces  being  called  pre- 
fectures. 

Prevarica'tion.  A shuffling  ; preva- 
ricor , from  pros,  before,  and  varicor,  to 
straddle.  In  civil  laio,  the  collusion  of  an 
informant  with  the  defendant,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a sham  prosecution. 
In  common  law,  a seeming  to  undertake  a 


thing  falsely  or  deceitfully,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  it. 

Preventive  Service.  A designation 
for  the  duty  performed  by  the  armed  po- 
lice engaged  in  watching  the  coasts,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  smuggling  and 
other  illegal  acts. 

Price.  By  the  price  of  a commodity 
is  meant  its  value  estimated  in  money,  or 
simply  the  quantity  of  money  for  which 
it  will  exchange.  By  price  current  is 
meant  a list  or  enumeration  of  the  va- 
rious articles  of  merchandise,  with  their 
prices,  the  duties  (if  any)  payable  thereon 
when  imported  or  exported,  with  the 
drawbacks  occasionally  allowed  upon 
their  exportation. 

Pricking-up.  In  architecture,  the  first 
coat  of  plaster  in  work  of  three  coats 
upon  lath. 

Prick-post.  In  architecture,  a post,  in 
wooden  buildings,  between  two  princi- 
pal posts. 

Prick-punch.  A piece  of  tempered 
steel  with  a round  point,  to  impress  a 
round  mark  on  cold  iron. 

Priest,  from  Lat.  prestes,  a chief. 
Among  pagans,  priests  were  persons 
whose  appropriate  business  was  to  offer 
sacrifices  and  perform  other  sacred  ritee 
of  religion.  In  the  modern  churches,  a priest 
is  a person  who  is  set  apart  or  consecrated 
to  the  ministry  of  the  religion  of  his 
country.  In  England,  the  word  is  un- 
derstood to  be  chiefly  applicable  to  the 
subordinate  orders  of  the  clergy,  above  a 
deacon  and  below  a bishop,  but  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  word  de- 
notes any  licensed  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Prii/lon.  A name,  in  Cornwall,  for  tin 
extracted  from  the  slag. 

Pri'ma  Fa'cie.  “ On  the  first  view  ” of 
anything.  A term  in  logic. 

Pri'ma  Yi'js.  First  passages.  A term 
in  anatomy,  employed  to  denote  the  sto- 
mach and  intestinal  tube,  because  they 
are  the  first  passages  for  what  is  taken 
into  the  stomach. 

Pri'mage.  In  commerce,  a certain  al- 
lowance, paid  by  the  shipper  or  consignee 
of  goods,  to  the  marines  and  master  of  a 
vessel  for  loading  the  same.  It  differs  in 
amount  at  different  places,  from  a penny 
to  sixpence  a pack,  ball,  &c. 

Pri'mary,  Lat.  primarius,  from  primus, 
first;  first  in  order,  original;  as — 1.  In 
pathology,  applied  to  diseases,  to  their 
symptoms,  causes, &c.,  to  denote  priority, 
in  opposition  to  what  follows,  or  what  is 

secondary. 2.  In  geology,  applied  to 

rocks  or  strata,  supposed,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  fossil  remains,  to  have  been 
formed  before  animals  and  vegetables  ex- 
isted : those  in  which  organic  remains 
appear  being  termed  secondary.  It  i3  now 
known,  however,  that  some  portions  of 
those  so  called  primary  rwks  (gneias 
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mica  schist,  argillaceous  schist,' &c.),  are 
newer  than  others  which  belong  to  the 
secondary  groups.  To  obviate  this  confu- 
sion, Mr.  Lyell  has  proposed  the  term 
hypogene,  which  will  probably  be  adopted 

by  geologists  instead  of  primary. 3.  In 

astronomy,  applied  to  those  planets  which 
revolve  about  the  sun,  in  distinction  from 
the  secondary  planets,  which  revolve  about 
the  primaries. 4.  In  physics,  the  pri- 

mary qualities  of  bodies  are  such  as  are 
original  and  inseparable  from  them,  as 
extension,  in  distinction  to  those  qualities 
which  are  secondary,  as  softness,  hard- 
ness, &c. o.  In  optics,  the  primary  co- 

lours are  those  into  which  a ray  of  solar 

light  may  be  separated. 6.  Primary 

quills,  the  largest  feathers  of  the  wings. 

Pri'mate,  low  Lat.  primus.  An  arch- 
bishop. 

Pri'mates.  In  zoology,  the  first  order 
of  animals  in  the  class  Mammalia,  in  the 
system  of  Linnd,  including  four  genera. 
Homo,  man,  Lemur,  the  lemur,  Simia, 
the  ape,  and  Vespertilio , the  bat. 

Prime,  from  primus.  1.  A prime  number 
is  one  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
remainder  by  any  number  except  itself 
and  unity,  as  5,  7,  11.  A prime  figure  is 
a geometrical  which  cannot  be  divided 
into  any  other  figure  more  simple  than 

itself,  as  a triangle,  a pyramid,  &c. 

2.  Primes  are  numbers  adopted  by  che- 
mists, in  conformity  with  the  doctrine 
of  definite  proportions,  to  express  the 
ratios  in  which  bodies  enter  into  combina- 
tion. Primes,  duly  arranged  in  a table, 
constitute  a scale  of  chemical  equivalents. 
They  are  supposed  to  express  the  ratios 
of  weights  of  atoms,  according  to  the 

atomic  theory. 3.  The  prime  vertical  is 

the  vertical  circle  which  passes  through 
the  poles  of  the  meridian,  or  the  east  and 
west  points  of  the  horizon.  Dials  pro- 
jected on  the  plane  of  this  circle  are  called 
prime  vertical,  or  north  and  south  dials. 
Prime  of  the  moon  is  the  new  moon,  when 
it  first  appears  after  the  change. 

Pri'mer-fine.  In  England,  a fine  due 
to  the  crown  on  the  writ  or  commence- 
ment of  a suit  by  fine. 

Pri'mer-sei'sin.  In  feudal  law,  the  right 
of  the  king,  when  a tenant  in  capite  died 
seised  of  a knight’s  fee,  to  receive  from 
the  heir,  if  of  full  age,  one  year’s  profit  of 
the  land  if  in  possession,  and  half  a year’s 
profit  if  the  land  was  in  reversion  expect- 
ant, on  an  estate  for  life:  abolished  12 
Charles  II. 

Pri'mine.  In  botany,  the  outermost 
covering  of  an  ovule. 

Prim'inq.  1.  In  painting,  the  first  co- 
lour laid  on  the  canvass,  on  the  walls  of  a 

building,  &c. 2.  The  powder  laid  in 

the  pan  of  a gun  (with  a flint-lock),  to 
receive  the  fire  from  the  steel,  and  being 
ignited  to  fire  the  powder  of  the  charge. 


3.  In  steam-engines,  the  hot  water 

carried  along  with  the  steam  from  the 
boiler  into  the  cylinders,  and  which  is 
always  an  evil. 

Pri'mi.n-g-wire.  A pointed  wire,  used 
to  penetrate  the  vent  of  a musket,  &c., 
for  examining  the  powder  of  the  charge, 
or  for  piercing  the  cartridge. 

Primitive,  Lat.  primitivus,  from  pri- 
mus ; original.  1.  A term  formerly  used 
in  geology,  in  the  same  sense  as  primary 
is  at  present. 2.  In  grammar,  a primi- 

tive is  a word  not  derived  from  any  other : 
an  original  word. 3.  In  painting,  pri- 

mitive colours  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
from  which  all  other  colours  are  com- 
pounded. 

Pri'mo.  An  Italian  word , meaning^irsf  ; 
used  in  music  in  that  sense,  as  primo 
canto,  the  first  treble,  alto  primo,  the  first 
counter  tenor,  &c. 

Primogen'iture,  from  primus, first,  and 
genitus,  begotten ; seniority  by  birth 
among  children.  In  law,  the  right  which 
belongs  to  the  eldest  son  or  daughter. 

Primor'dial,  Lat. primorrfiaiis.  1.  First 
in  order:  primus,  first,  and  ordo,  order. 
2.  First  principle  or  element. 

Prim'ula.  Primrose.  A genus  of  pe- 
rennial flowering  plants.  Pentandria — 
Monogynia.  Name  from  primulus,  very 
early,  because  it  flowers  in  the  beginning 
of  the  spring.  The  common  primrose 
(P.  vulgaris),  the  cowslip  or  paigle  (P. 
veris),  oxlip  (P.  elatior),  the  bird’s  eye 
(P.  farinosa),  and  Scotch  primrose  (P. 
scotica),  are  indigenous  in  Britain.  There 
are  also  25  exotic  species,  mostly  hardy 
plants. 

Pri'mo  m Mob'ile.  In  the  ancient  as- 
tronomy, this  was  the  ninth  or  highest 
sphere  of  the  heavens,  above  those  of  the 
planets  and  fixed  stars,  and  including  all 
the  others. 

Prin'ceps  Sena'tcs.  In  ancient  Pome, 
the  citizen  whose  name  was  written  first 
on  the  list  of  the  Senate  by  the  Censors. 

Prin'ce’s  Metal.  Prince  Rupert's  Metal. 
One  of  the  many  modifications  of  brass. 

Prin'cipal,  Lat.  principalis,  chief,  from 
princeps,  sovereignty.  1.  In  law,  a prin- 
cipal challenge  is  where  the  cause  assigned 
carries  with  it  prima  facie  evidence  of 
partiality,  favour,  or  malice.  A principal 
is  an  actor  or  absolute  perpetrator  of  a 

crime. 2.  In  commerce,  a capital  sum 

lent  on  interest,  due  as  a debt,  or  used  as 
a fund,  so  called,  as  distinct  from  interest 

or  profit. 3.  In  architecture,  a main 

timber  in  an  assemblage  of  carpentry. 

4.  The  head  of  a Scottish  University 

5.  In  fine  arts,  the  chief  circumstance  in 
a work  of  art. 

pRiN'ciPLE.from  principium,  beginning. 
1.  In  science,  a truth  admitted  either 
without  proof,  or  considered  as  having 
been  proved.  In  the  former  sense  ?t  u 
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synonymous  with  axiom,  and  in  the  la t un- 
it is  an  established  principle. 2.  The 

term  is  vaguely  used  in  chemistry.  It 
sometimes  denotes  a component  part,  as 
the  constituent  principles  of  bodies.  At 
other  times  it  means  a substance,  on  the 
presence  of  which  certain  qualities,  com- 
mon to  a number  of  bodies,  depend : thus 
we  say  the  acidifying  principle.  We  have 
also  proximate  principles  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  meaning  thereby  sub- 
stances peculiar  to  those  bodies,  which 
result  from  peculiar  modes  of  combina- 
tion of  ordinary  matter. 

Print' lng.  The  art  of  taking  copies  by 
impression  of  type,  engraved  plates,  and 
blocks,  or  any  design  or  work  whatever, 
in  black  ink,  or  pigments  of  various 
colours  , but  the  word  printing,  without 
any  distinctive  addition,  is  usually  under- 
stood to  imply  typography,  or  printing 
from  type,  usually  called  letter-press  print- 
ing. The  art  is  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments, composition,  or  the  arrangement 
of  the  types  ; and  press-work,  or  the  taking 
off  impressions  from  the  types  so  ar- 
ranged : the  workmen  employed  are 
therefore  distinguished  into  two  classes — 
compositors  and  pressmen. 

PrintTng-ink.  A composition,  accord- 
ing to  >Ir.  Savage’s  recipe,  of  balsam  of 
eapivi  (36),  lamp-black  (12),  indigo  and 
Prussian-blue  (together,  p.  aeq.  5),  Indian- 
red  (3),  turpentine  soap  (dry  3).  This 
gives  a superfine  black  ink : the  pig- 
ments for  the  coloured  inks  are  carmine, 
lakes,  vermilion,  red-lead,  gall-stone, 
Roman-ochre,  yellow-ochre,  verdigris, 
blues  and  yellows  mixed  for  greens,  indi- 
go, Prussian- blue,  Antwerp-blue,  lustre, 
umbre,  sepia,  Venetian-red,  &c. 

Print'ing-machine.  A general  name 
for  all  self-acting  printing-presses.  The 
first  machine  of  this  sort  was  projected 
by  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  (1790) ; but 
the  first  operative  machine  of  the  sort 
was  contrived  by,  and  constructed  under 
the  direction  of,  Mr.  T.  Konig,  a clock- 
maker  from  Saxony,  (1804).  This  formed 
a basis  for  the  admirable  machine  of 
Messrs.  Cowper  and  Applegarth,  first 
constructed  for  printing  the  Times  news- 
paper, and  which  is  capable  of  thro  wing  off 
4200  copies  per  hour  of  that  large  paper. 


Frint'ing-press.  The  common  ap- 


paratus employed  in  taking  impression 
from  types. 

Prion'tes.  A genus  of  passerine  birds : 
the  Motmots.  Family  Tenuirostres.  They 
are  beautiful  birds,  as  large  as  the  mag- 
pie : fly  badly,  are  solitary,  build  in  holes, 
and  feed  on  insects. 

Pri'or  (Latin).  1.  The  first  in  the  order 
of  time. 2.  The  superior  of  a convent. 

Pri'sage,  Fr.  prise,  from  priser,  to 
prize.  See  Butlerage. 

Priscil'lianists.  A Christian  sect,  so 
denominated  from  Priscillian,  bishop  of 
Avila,  who  practised  magic,  maintained 
the  errors  of  the  Manichees,  and  held  it 
to  be  lawful  to  make  false  oaths  in  sup- 
port of  one’s  cause  and  interest. 

Prism,  Gr.  cr^nr/woc,  from  erquo,  to  cut. 
1.  A solid,  whose  bases  or  ends  are  any 
similar  equal  and  parallel  plane  figures, 
and  whose  sides  are  parallelograms.  They 
receive  particular  names  from  the  figure 
of  their  bases,  as  triangular,  square, 

pentagonal,  hexagonal,  &c. 2.  In  optics •, 

a triangular 
prism  of  glass, 
which  sepa- 
rates the  rays 
of  light  pass- 
ing through  it,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  refrangibility  that  take 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  same  ray. 

FrismatTc  Colours.  The  colours  ma- 
nifested by  the  decomposition  of  a ray  of 
light  in  passing  through  a glass  prism. 
These  are  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  and  red. 
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Prismat'ic  Square  or  Compass.  An 
instrument  used  in  surveying,  for  mea- 
suring horizontal  angles  only,  and  which 
are  taken  from  the  magnetic  meridian  ; 
a graduated  float-card  being  attached  to 
the  needle. 

Pris'moid,  from  ar^ur/xx,  a prism,  and 
like.  The  frustrum  of  a wedge  : a 
solid  which  has  two  rectangular  faces, 
and  the  remaining  faces  trapezoids,  ter- 
minating with  their  parallel  edges  in  the 
same  lines  as  the  two  parallel  faces,  which 
are  called  ends,  the  greater  being  the  base. 

Pris'ons,  Mamertine.  Certain  fearful 
places  of  confinement  in  ancient  Rome, 
intended  chiefly  for  state  prisoners. 

Private'er.  A ship  of  war,  owned  and 
equipped  by  a private  man  or  men,  at  his 
or  their  expense,  to  seize  or  plunder  the 
ships  of  an  enemy  in  war.  Such  ship 
must,  however,  be  licensed  or  commis- 
sioned by  government,  otherwise  it  is  a 
pirate. 

Priv'ative,  from  privo,  to  bereave.  1. 
That  of  which  the  essence  is  the  absence 

of  something : darkness  is  a privative. 

2.  In  grammar,  a prefix  toa  word,  which 
changes  its  signification,  and  gives  it  a 
contrary  sense,  as  tin  in  unwise.  The  pri- 
vative is,  however,  sometimes  a suffix, 
as  less. 

Priv'ilege.  A writ  of  privilege  is  one 
to  deliver  a privileged  person  from  cus- 
tody, when  arrested  in  a civil  suit. 

Priv't,  Pr.  privie,  private.  In  law,  a 
partaker : a person  having  a private 
interest  in  any  action. 

Priv't  Chamb'er,  Gentlemen  of  the. 
Officers  of  the  king’s  household. 

Priv'y-council.  An  extensive  body, 
with  whose  advice  and  assistance  the 
crown  administers  the  government.  Privy 
Counsellors  are  made  by  nomination  of 
the  crown,  without  patent  or  grant. 

Priv'y-seal.  A seal  affixed  by  the 
sovereign,  or  the  lord  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  called  also  Privy-Seal  from  his  office, 
to  instruments  which  are  afterwards  to 
pass  the  great  seal. 

Pro  and  Con.  Pro  et  contra.  Por  and 
against. 

Pro'a.  Plying  Proa.  A description  of 
vessel,  used  in  the  South  Seas,  with  the 
head  and  stern  exactly  alike,  but  with 
the  sides  differently  formed:  that  which 
is  intended  for  the  lee  side  being  flat,  the 
other  rounded.  It  is  fitted  with  an  out- 
rigger, on  the  windward  side,  to  prevent 
its  upsetting.  . „ _ 

Proau'lion,  and  avhri,  hall,  in 
architecture,  the  same  as  Vestibule,  which 

t<! Probability.  1.  In  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  chances 
by  which  the  event  may  happen,  to  the 
number  by  which  it  may  both  happen 


and  fail ; so  that  if  there  be  constituted 
a fraction,  of  which  the  numerator  is 
the  number  of  chances  for  the  events 
happening,  and  the  denominator  the 
number  for  both  happening  and  failing, 
the  fraction  will  properly  express  the 
value  of  the  probability  of  the  events 

happening. 2.  Probabilities  is  used 

synonymously  with  chances:  we  thus 
speak  of  the  science  of  probabilities,  and 
the  doctrine  of  chances. 

Prob'abilism.  In  theology,  a theory 
according  to  which  it  is  lawful  to  follow 
a probable  opinion  in  doubtful  points, 
even  though  others  may  appear  to  be 
more  probable. 

Pro'bang.  A flexible  piece  of  whale- 
bone, with  an  oval  piece  of  ivory  or  piece 
of  sponge  fixed  to  the  end ; used  by  sur- 
geons to  push  down  into  the  stomach 
foreign  bodies  which  stick  in  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

Pro'bate,  T.at.  probatus,  from  probo,  to 
prove.  1.  In  law,  the  probate  of  a will  is 
the  proving  of  its  genuineness  or  validity, 
or  the  exhibition  of  the  will  to  the  proper 
officer,  with  the  witnesses,  if  necessary, 
and  the  process  of  determining  its  va- 
lidityand  the  registry  of  it, and  such  other 
proceedings  as  the  laws  prescribe  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  execution  of  it  by  the 

executor. 2.  The  right  or  jurisdiction 

of  proving  wills,  which  in  England  belongs 
to  the  spiritual  courts. 

Probe,  Germ,  probe,  proof.  A surgeon's 
instrument,  of  a long  and  slender  form, 
for  examining  the  depth  or  other  circum- 
stances of  a wound,  ulcer,  or  cavity,  or 
the  direction  of  a sinus,  and  the  like. 

Probe  Scis'sors.  Scissors  used  to  open 
wounds,  the  blade  of  which,  to  be  thrust 
into  the  orifice,  has  a button  at  the  end. 

Prob'lem.  U^Xppcx.  A question 
proposed.  1.  In  logic,  a proposition  that 
appears  neither  absolutely  true  nor  false, 
and  consequently  may  be  asserted  either 
in  the  affirmative  or  negative  ; or,  gene- 
rally, any  question  involving  doubt  or  un- 
certainty, and  requiring  some  operation, 
experiment,  or  further  evidence,  for  its 
solution. 2.  In  mathematics,  a proposi- 

tion in  which  some  operation  is  required. 

Probo-cidia'na.  Proboscidians.  A fa- 
mily of  mammiferous  animals,  of  the  order 
Pachydermata,  characterised  by  a cylin- 
drical trunk  or  proboscis,  composed  of  se- 
veral thousands  of  small  muscles,  variously 
interlaced,  extremely  flexible,  endowed 
with  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  and 
terminated  by  an  appendage  resembling 
a finger.  The  elephant  is  the  only  living 
type.  v 

Probos'cis.  TJcoSoirxi; , from  before, 
and  fiotry.u,  to  feed.  The  lengthened  tube, 
snout,  or  trunk  belonging  to  the  Probosci- 
dians. oee  Proboscidian  a. 
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Pt\oo^b'3xpm,  from  -tjo,  before,  and 
jr  v/5 1 * , the  orifice  of  the  stomach.  The 
pit  of  the  stomach. 

Procei/la'ria.  A genus  of  birds : the 
Petrels.  Order,  Palmipedes  ; family,  Longi- 
pcnnes.  Of  all  the  Palmipedes,  these 
remain  most  distant  from  land;  and 
when  a tempest  intervenes,  they  are 
forced  to  seek  shelter  on  reefs  and  ships, 
from  which  circumstance  they  derive  the 
name  of  storm-birds  : that  of  Petrel  (Little 
Peter)  has  been  given  them  on  account  of 
their  habit  of  walking  on  the  water, 
which  they  effect  by  aid  of  their  wings. 
They  chiefly  inhabit  the  Antarctic  Seas; 
the  Giant  Petrel  only  is  found  in  the  South 
Seas.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  species, 
surpassing  the  goose  in  size,  whereas  the 
common  species  is  scarcely  larger  than  a 
lark. 

Pro'cess.  1 . In  law,  the  whole  course  of 
proceedings  in  a cause,  real  or  personal, 
civil  or  criminal,  from  the  original  writ 
to  the  end  of  the  suit.  Original  process  is 
the  means  taken  to  compel  the  defendant 
to  appear  in  court.  Mesne  process  is  that 
which  issues,  pending  the  suit,  upon  some 
collateral  or  interlocutory  matter. — 2.  In 
anatomy,  a production  of  any  part,  as  the 
projecting  part  of  a bone. 

Proce's  Ver'bal.  In  French  law,  an 
authentic  minute  of  an  official  act,  or 
statement  of  facts. 

Pro'ciironism,  from  too,  before,  and 
Xgovoj,  time.  An  error  in  chronology, 
when  events  are  dated  anterior  to  the 
time  at  which  they  happened. 

Pro  Coxfes'so,  in  law,  is  applied  to  a 
defendant  in  Chancery,  who  appears  and 
is  afterwards  in  contempt  fornot  answer- 
ing; wherefore  the  matter  contained  in 
the  bill  shall  be  taken  pro  confesso  (as 
though  it  had  been  confessed). 

Procon'sul.  Originally,  an  officer  in- 
vested with  the  consular  command  with- 
out the  office. 

Procrus'tes.  In  mythology,  a famous 
robber  of  Ancient  Greece,  who  tortured 
his  victims  by  placing  them  on  an  iron 
bed,  and  stretching  or  mutilating  them  to 
suit  its  dimensions.  Hence  the  expres- 
sion— “ The  bed  of  Procrustes.” 

I’roc'tor,  i from procuro,  to  care  for. 

Proccra'tor,  ) 1.  One  employed  to  ma- 
nage the  affairs  of  another  ; and,  appro- 
priately, a person  employed  to  manage 

another’s  cause  in  a court  of  law. 2. 

A magistrate  of  a university. 3.  One 

who  undertakes  the  care  of  any  legal  pro- 
ceeding for  another. 

Procum'bent,  Lat. procumbens.  Trailing 
and  a little  bent  upwards : applied  to 
stems  of  plants  when  lying  upon  the 
ground  without  sending  out  roots. 

PaocuRA'TtoN,  from  procuro.  1.  In  ec- 
neswilical  affairs,  a sum  of  money  paid 


to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  by  incum- 
bents on  account  of  visitations,  called  also 

proxy. 2.  In  law,  the  instrument  by 

which  a person  is  empowered  to  transact 
the  affairs  of  another. 

Procura'tor,  1 The  first  of  these  terms 

Proc'tor.  / is  used  commonly  in  the 
general  sense  of  manager,  and  the  other 
in  a legal  sense.  See  Proctor. 

Pro'cyon.  1.  In  astronomy,  the  Dog- 
star:  ctqo,  before,  and  zuuv,  a dog.  Pro- 
cyon  is  a star  of  the  second  magnitude,  in 

the  constellation  Canis  Minor. 2.  In 

zoology,  the  It  a coon,  a genus  of  plantigrade 
animals.  The  P.  lotor  of  North  America 
is  about  the  size  of  a badger,  is  easily 
tamed,  and  eats  nothing  it  has  not  pre- 
viously dipped  in  water. 

Produ'cing.  In  geometry,  the  continu- 
ing of  a right  line  to  any  required  length. 

Pro'duct,  Lat.  procluctus,  from  produco. 
In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  quantity 
arising  from  the  multiplication  of  two  or 
more  factors  together. 

Pro'digv.  A surprising  though  natural 
event : distinguished  from  miracle,  which 
is  something  out  of  the  course  of  nature. 

Proempto’sis,  from  ergo,  before,  and 
cut  too,  to  fall.  The  lunar  equation,  or 
addition  of  a day,  necessary  to  prevent 
the  new  moon  from  happening  a day  too 
soon  according  to  the  civil  calculation. 

Puo'file,  Pr.  profit,  from  pro  and  fil. 
1.  Primarily,  an  outline  or  eontour:  hence, 
in  sculpture  and  painting,  a head  or  por- 
trait represented  in  aside  view. 2.  The 

perpendicular  section  of  a building ; also 
the  contour  of  any  member,  as  a cornice. 

Prof'it  (Pr.),  from  Lat.  proficio,  to  ad- 
vance. Gain  made  by  the  sale  of  produce 
or  manufacture,  after  deducting  the 
value  of  the  labour,  materials,  and  all 
expenses,  together  with  the  interest  of  the 
capital  employed  (whether  land,  ma 
chinery,  buildings,  instruments,  or  mo- 
ney). Net  profit  is  the  gain  made  by 
selling  goods  at  a price  beyond  all  costs 
and  charges. 

Prognosis,  from  too,  before,  and  yi- 
vojtrzw,  to  know.  The  foretelling  the 
event  of  diseases  from  their  symptoms. 

Pro'gramme,  1 from  cr^o,  before,  and 

Pro'gram,  j y octroi,  to  write.  A de- 
tailed advertisement,  or  account,  of  some 
public  entertainment,  previously  issued. 

Pro'gress.  The  state  journeys  of  royal 
personages. 

Progression.  A series  of  numbers,  in 
arithmetic,  proceeding  according  to  a cer- 
tain order;  termed  arithmetical,  geometri- 
cal, or  hamionical. 

Prohibi'tion.  In  law,  a writ  to  forbid 
any  court  from  proceeding  with  a cause 
then  depending,  on  suggestion  that  the 
cause  of  it  does  not  properly  belong  to 
that  court. 
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Projec'tile.  1.  Impelling,  or  impelled 
forward:  as  a projectile  force,  a projectile 
motion  : pro,  before,  and  jncio,  to  throw. — 
—2.  A body  projected  into  the  atmosphere : 
as  a stone  thrown  from  a sling,  a bullet 
from  a gun,  &c.  The  laws  of  projectiles 
are  identical  with  those  by  which  the 
motions  of  bodies  falling  perpendicularly 
in  free  space  are  governed.  Thus,  a bodv 
at  A,  if  projected  forward  towards  13,  will 


arrive  at  D exactly  in  the  same  time  that 
it  would  descend  to  C,  if  simply  left  un- 
supported at  A. 

Projection.  1.  In  mechanics,  commu- 
nication of  projectile  force. 2.  A 

branch  of  perspective ; the  art  of  forming 
the  representation  of  a body  upon  a plane, 
by  drawing  straight  lines  through  a given 
point  or  parallel,  from  the  contour,  and 
from  the  intermediate  lines  of  the  body, 
if  any,  so  as  to  cut  the  plane  ; then  co- 
louring the  respective  compartments 
according  to  the  degree  of  light,  shade, 
and  hue  of  each  surface.  In  the  projec- 
tion of  the  sphere  there  are  three  principal 
points  ; the  stereographic,  in  which  the 
eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere;  the  orthographic,  in 
which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  in- 
finite distance  ; and  the  gnomic,  in  which 
the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the 

centre  of  the  sphere. 3.  Among  the 

alchemists,  the  casting  of  a certain  powder, 
called  the  poioder  of  projection,  into  a cru- 
cible full  of  some  prepared  metal  or  other 
matter,  which  was  thereby  to  be  trans- 
muted into  gold. 

Projec'ture.  In  architecture,  the  jut- 
ting out  of  mouldings. 

Pro'jojot.  A peculiar  vegetable  pro- 
duction, described  by  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the 
British  Consulate  at  Maracaibo,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Zoological  Society  (read  in 
September,  1839).  The  plant  somewhat 
resembles  the  trefoil  in  its  leaves  and 
branch,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  latter 
there  are  buds,  which  contain  neither 
leaves  nor  flowers,  but  an  insect  (resem- 
bling a wasp)  which,  as  it  grows,  falls  to 
the  ground,  or  remains  on  its  parent  plant, 
feeding  on  the  leaves  till  the  plant  is  ex- 
hausted, when  the  insect  returns  to  the 
earth,  disappears  under  the  surface,  and 
dies.  Soon  after,  the  two  head-legs  begin 


to  sprout  and  vegetate,  the  shoot  extend- 
ing upwards ; and  the  plant  in  a short 
time  reaches  the  height  of  six  inches,  and 
produces  new  viviparous  buds,  which 
perform  again  the  same  functions.  _ The 
same  or  a similar  production  is- also 
known  in  North  Carolina. 

Prolapse,  prolapsus.  A protrusion  or 
falling  down  of  a part  of  some  viscus  of 
the  body,  as  the  uterus,  rectum,  &c. 

Prolate,  Lat.  prolatum.  A spheroid  is 
said  to  be  prolate  when  it  is  produced  by 
the  revolution  of  a semi-ellipsis  about  its 
long  diameter;  when  revolved  about  its 
short  diameter,  it  produces  an  oblate 
spheroid. 

Prolegom'ena,  Gr.  treoXtycutva,  from 
■z°o,  before,  and  Xfyu,  to  speak.  Prelimi- 
nary observations  or  remarks  prefixed  to 
a book,  &c. 

Pro'legs.  A name  for  what  are  other- 
wise termed  the  spurious  legs  of  insects. 
They  consist  of  fleshy  and  retractile 
tubercles. 

Prolep'sis,  crpo>.r,'^i<;,  from  zpo,  before, 
and  XapeSavu,  to  take.  Anticipation.  1.  A 
rhetorical  figure  by  which  objections  are 

anticipated  or  prevented. 2.  An  error 

in  chronology,  wherein  an  event  is 
dated  before  the  actual  time  : an  ana- 
chronism. 

Prolip'ic,  1 Bat.  prolifer,  from  pro- 

Prolif'erogs,  ) les,  offspring,  and  fero, 
to  bear.  A term  applied  in  botany  to 
stems  which  shoot  out  new  branches  from 
the  summit  of  the  former  ones,  as  in  the 
Scotch  fir;  and  to  blossoms,  when  one 
grows  out  of  another,  as  happens  in  the 
genus  polyanthus. 

Prom  e'theans,  from  Prometheus. 
Small  glass  tubes,  containing  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  surrounded 
with  an  inflammable  mixture,  which  they 
ignite  on  being  pressed. 

Pnoji'isE,  Lat.  promissum.  In  law,  a 
declaration,  verbal  or  written,  made  by 
one  person  to  another,  for  a good  or  va- 
luable consideration,  in  the  nature  of  a 
covenant,  by  wfhich  the  promiser  binds 
himself,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  his  legal 
representatives,  to  do  or  forbear  some 
act;  and  gives  to  the  promisee  a legal 
right  to  demand  and  enforce  a fulfilment. 

Prom'ontort,  Lat.  promontorium.  A 
headland,  or  high  point  of  land,  project- 
ing into  the  sea  beyond  the  line  of  the 
coast.  It  differs  from  a cape  in  being  high 
land. 

Prona'tion.  The  act  of  turning  the 
palm  of  the  band  downwards,  which  is 
performed  by  means  of  the  muscles  called 
pronators.  Opposed  to  supination. 

Prona'tor.  In  anatomy,  a name  com- 
mon to  two  muscles  of  the  hand,  the  pro- 
nator radii  quadratus,  and  pronator  radii 
teres,  the  use  of  which  is  to  perform  the 
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opposite  action  to  that  of  the  supinators, 
viz.  pronation. 

Pro'noun,  Lat.  pronomen.  A word  used 
instead  of  a noun  or  name,  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  it.  Pronouns  are  personal 
when  they  simply  denote  the  person,  as 
I,  thou,  lie;  possessive,  when  they  also  de- 
note possession,  as  his,  its ; relative,  when 
they  express  a relation  to  something 
going  before,  as  which,  what ; interroga- 
tive, when  they  serve  to  ask  a question, 
as  whose,  which  ; demonstrative,  when 
they  point  out  things  precisely,  as  this, 
that ; indefinite,  when  they  point  out 
things  indefinitely,  as  any,  some. 

Proof.  1 . In  law  and  logic,  that  degree 
of  evidence  which  convinces  the  mind  of 
the  certainty  of  truth  or  fact,  and  pro- 
duces belief. 2.  In  printing  and  en- 

graving, an  impression  taken  for  correc- 
tion.  3.  In  general,  trial  or  experiment 

to  ascertain  a fact.  The  quality  of  spirit 
is  ascertained  by  proof  (their  specific 
gravity)  ; hence  high  proof,  first  proof, 
second,  third  or  fourth  proof.  What  is 
technically  called  proof-spirit  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water,  and 
the  strength  is  numerically  estimated 
either  higher  or  lower  than  this  standard ; 
as  II  over  proof,  5 below  proof.  The  term 
proof  is  also  used  to  designate  impenetra- 
bility, strength,  &c.  of  bodies,  as  water- 
proof, fire-proof,  proof  against  shot,  &c. 

Prop.  See  Fulcrum. 

Propjedeu'tios,  from  er^o,  and  ertu- 
iiuoj,  I instruct.  German  authors  use 
this  term  to  signify  the  preliminary  learn- 
ing connected  with  any  art  or  science. 

Propaganda.  A term  used,  during  the 
French  revolution,  to  designate  certain 
secret  societies,  whose  object  was  the 
propagation  of  democratic  principles,  and 
latterly  any  society  for  making  political 
proselytes.  Members  of  such  societies  are 
called  propagandists,  and  their  practice  of 
propagating  their  tenets  is  propagandism. 

Prope'des.  Applied  by  Kirby  to  the 
soft  appendages  of  certain  larvae,  behind 
the  true  feet. 

Prop'er,  Lat.  proprius.  Belonging  to 
an  individual  thing ; not  common.  In 
heraldry,  any  object  represented  of  its  na- 
tural colour  is  so  termed. 

Prop'ertt.  1.  A peculiar  quality  of 
anything,  naturally  essential  to  it : called 

by  logicians  an  essential  mode. 2.  In 

law,  ownership  : also  the  thing  owned. 

Prophylac'tic,  from  <x  qotyu'ha.mru, 
to  guard  against.  Any  means  used  with 
a view  to  guard  against  disease. 

Propi'tiatory.  Among  the  Jews,  the 
mercy-seat,  or  lid  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant. 

Pro'polis,  from  iroe,  before,  and  toX/j, 
the  city.  A thick,  odorous  subrtance,  re- 
sembling wax,  used  by  bees  to  stop  up  the 


holes  and  crevices  in  their  hives,  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  cold  air,  &c. 

Propor'tion,  from  pro  and  portio,  a 
share.  1.  The  comparative  relation  of 
one  thing  to  another. 2.  In  mathema- 

tics, an  equality  of  ratios ; for  instance,  if 

■j  = -j  then  are  a,  b,  c,  d in  proportion, 

which  is  denoted  by  placing  the  quanti- 
ties thus,  a : b : : c : d or  a : b •=  c : d,  and  is 
read  as  a is  to  b so  is  c to  d.  Proportion 
is  direct  as,  a : b : : c : d ; inverse,  as  b:  a:: 
d:  c ; alternate,  as  a : c : : b : d.  For  arith- 
metical, geometrical,  and  harmonical  pro- 
portion, see  Arithmetical,  Geometrical, 

and  Harmonical. 3.  In  arithmetic,  a 

ride  by  which,  when  three  numbers  are 
given,  to  find  a fourth,  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  third  as  the  second 
does  to  the  first,  or,  bearing  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  second  as  the  first  does  to 
the  third.  The  former  is  direct,  and  the 

latter  inverse  proportion. 4.  Compass  of 

propo}-tion,  a name  given  by  some  authors 

to  a sector. 5.  Definite  proportions,  the 

limited  proportions  in  which  elementary 
substances  combine  chemically  to  form 
compound  bodies. 

Propor'tional.  1.  Relating  to  pro- 
portion, as  proportional  compasses. 2. 

One  of  the  terms  of  a proportion,  which 
receives  different  names  according  to  the 
place  it  holds  in  the  proportion.  Thus  a 
mean  pi-oportiona.1  is  the  middle  term  of 
three  continued  geometrical  propor- 
tionals; a third,  fourth, &c.,  proportional, 
is  the  third,  fourth,  &c.,  term  of  a geo- 
metrical proportion. 

Proposi'tion,  from  propono.  1.  In  logic, 
one  of  the  three  parts  of  a regular  argu- 
ment, wherein  some  quality,  either  posi- 
tive or  negative,  is  attributed  to  a sub- 
ject.  2.  In  mathematics,  a statement  in 

terms  of  either  a truth  to  be  demonstrated 
or  an  operation  to  be  performed  It  is 
called  a theorem  when  it  is  something  to  • 
be  proved,  and  a problem  when  it  is 

something  to  be  done. 3.  In  rhetoric, 

something  affirmed  for  discussion  or  illus- 
tration.  4.  In  poetry,  that  part  of  a 

poem  in  which  the  author  states  the  sub 
ject  matter  of  it. 

Fropr^'tor.  A Roman  magistrate  wno 
is  related  to  a praetor,  as  a pro-consul  is 
to  a consul.  See  Pro-consul. 

Pro  Ra'ta  (Latin).  In  proportion.  A 
commercial  and  financial  phrase. 

Pro  re  Na'ta  (Latin).  An  idiomatic 
phrase,  signifying,  as  occasion  may  serve, 
as  circumstances  may  require,  &c. ; used 
in  law,  medical  prescriptions,  &c. 

Proroqa'tion,  from  prorogo,  to  stretch 
forward  (primarily).  In  England,  the 
continuation  of  parliament  from  one  ses- 
sion to  another,  as  an  adjournment  is  a 
continuation  of  the  session  fiom  one  fsj 
to  another. 
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Prosce'nium.  Tlqotrzfoiot-  The  place 
or  stage  before  the  scene  in  the  ancient 
theatres,  where  the  pulpilum  stood,  into 
•which  the  actors  came  from  behind  the 
scenes  to  perform. 

Piioscrip'tion  , proscriptio,  among  the 
Homans,  was  the  public  offer  of  a reward 
for  the  head  of  a political  enemy.  The 
names  of  the  proscripti,  or  persons  pro- 
scribed, which  was  posted  up  in  tablets  at 
the  forum. 

Pros'enchyma,  sr^ogiyxtco,  I pour  still 
more  upon.  Cellular  tissue,  the  cellules 
of  which  taper  to  each  end. 

Prosen'neahe'dral,  Gr.  trjaj , tvvtet,  and 
ioccc.  In  crystalography , having  nine  faces 
on  two  adjacent  parts  of  the  crystal. 

Pros'ody.  n^otruotct,  from  and 

cuS-/],  an  ode.  That  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  the  quantity  of  syllables,  of  ac- 
cent, and  the  laws  of  versification. 
Pro'sopopy,  1 Personification  : ^corr- 
Prosopope'ia.  j wav,  a person,  and 
jtouci),  to  feign.  A rhetorical  figure,  in 
which  things  are  spoken  of  as  animate 
beings,  or  where  an  absent  person  is  in- 
troduced as  speaking.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  extensive  than  personification, 
which  it,  however,  includes. 

Pros'tatEo  Lat.  prostatas,  standing  out ; 
jutting.  Applied  chiefly  to  a very  large, 
heart-like  gland,  situated  between  the 
neck  of  the  urinary  bladder  and  the  bul- 
bous part  of  the  urethra. 

Pros'thesis,  trgsj,  and  riO’/j/M,  I place. 
In  grammar , one  or  more  letters  prefixed 
to  a word.  See  Metaplasm. 

Pros'trate,  Lat.  prostratus,  lying  fiat 
upon  the  ground.  Applied  in  botany  to 
stems  spreading  horizontally  over  the 
ground. 

Pro'style,  from  rreo,  before,  and  mv- 
Xo;,  a column.  A temple  or  other  build- 
ing, with  columns  only  in  the  front. 
When  there  is  also  a portico  at  the  opposite 
front,  the  temple  is  an  amphiprostyle. 

Prosyl'logism.  In  logic,  when  two  or 
more  syllogisms  are  so  connected  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  former  is  the  major  or 
minor  of  the  following. 

Prot.  A prefix  in  chemical  terms  for 
proto  (q.v.). 

Pro  Tan'to  (Latin).  Por  so  much. 
Prot'asis.  Ilgorotsvj.  L A proposition. 

2.  In  the  ancient  drama,  the  first  part 

of  a play,  explaining  the  argument  of  the 
piece. 

Protest',  from  pro  and  testor,  to  afhrm. 
1.  To  protest  a bill,  is  for  a notary  public, 
at  the  request  of  the  payee,  to  make  a 
formal  declaration,  under  hand  and  seal, 
against  the  drawer  of  the  bill,  on  account 
of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  for 
exchange,  cost,  commissions,  damages 
and  interest,  of  which  act  the  indorser 


must  be  notified  within  sutn  time  as  the 
law  prescribes.  The  instrument  contain 
ing  such  declaration  is  termed  a protest. 

2.  A solemn  declaration  of  opinion, 

commonly  against  some  act;  appropri- 
ately a formal  and  solemn  declaration  in 
writing,  of  dissent  from  the  proceedings 
of  a legislative  body. 3.  A writing  at- 

tested by  a justice  of  the  peace  or  consul, 
drawn  by  the  master  of  a vessel,  stating 
the  severity  of  the  voyage  by  which  the 
ship  has  suffered,  and  showing  that  the 
damage  sustained  was  not  owing  to  the 
neglect  or  misconduct  of  the  master. 

Pro'testants.  The  adherents  of  Lu- 
ther at  the  Reformation,  in  1529,  who 
protested,  or  made  a solemn  declaration  of 
dissent  from  a decree  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  diet  of  Spires,  and 
appealed  to  a general  Council.  The  same 
name  was  subsequently  given  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Calvin,  and  in  present  usage  it 
includes  all  belonging  to  the  reformed 
churches. 

Protesta'tion.  In  law,  a declaration 
in  pleading,  by  which  the  party  inter- 
poses an  oblique  allegation  or  denial  of 
some  fact,  protesting  that  it  does  or  does 
not  exist. 

Pro'teus.  Ueturtus.  1.  Amarine  deity, 
the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  whose 
distinguishing  characteristic  was  the 

faculty  of  assuming  different  shapes. 

2.  The  generic  name  of  a Batrachian 
reptile,  about  12  inches  long,  the  thickness 
of  the  finger,  with  a vertically  compressed 
tail,  and  four  small  legs.  Also  the  name 
of  a genus  of  infusoria,  remarkable  for 
the  mutability  of  their  forms,  and  sudden 
transformations. 

Prothon'otary,  low  Lat.  prot onot arias, 
from  cr°c*iTo;,  chief,  and  notarius,  amotary. 

1.  Anciently,  the  title  of  the  chiefnotaries 
of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  Hence, 

2.  In  England,  an  officer  in  the  Court  of 

Queen's  Bench  .and  Common  Pleas.  The 
prothonotary  of  the  Queen's  Bench  records 
all  civil  actions ; in  the  Common  Pleas 
the  prothonotaries  enrol  all  declarations, 
pleadings,  judgments,  &c.,  make  out  ju- 
dicial writs  and  exemplifications  of  re- 
cords, &c. 3.  The  ajyostolic  prothono- 

taries are  12  persons  in  the  Court  of  Rome, 
constituting  a college,  who  receive  the 
last  wills  of  cardinals,  and  make  informa- 
tions and  proceedings  necessary  for  the 
canonization  of  saints,  &c. 

Pro'thyrcm,  ;t£o  and  8v‘ a-  In  architcc 
tare,  a porch  before  the  outer  door  of  a 
house. 

Pro'to,  from  >tos,  first.  A prefix, 
expressing  relation  in  priority.  Also,  in 
chemistry,  "'hen  more  than  one  oxide  of  a 
substancp  is  Known,  the  first  has  the  pre- 
fix prot  for  proto,  as  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 
See  Oxide. 
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Pao'iakjol,  low  Lat .protoeollum.  A terra 
iu  law  and  diplomacy,  for  the  original 
copy  of  any  writing:  the  first  minute, 
draught,  or  summary.  The  term  is  from 
sr^ros,  first,  and  *oAA«,  glue,  probably 
from  the  gluing  together  of  the  pieces  of 
>aper  on  which  the  draught  was  first  made. 

Pro'togene.  A variety  of  granite,  in 
which  talc  takes  the  place  of  mica,  as  in 
ffiat  of  Montblanc. 

Pro'topope,  from  proto  and  pope.  The 
imperial  confessor,  an  officer  of  the  holy 
directing  synod,  the  supreme  spiritual 
court  of  the  Greek  Church  of  Russia. 

Pro'to  Salts.  Salts  of  which  protoxides 
are  the  bases,  as  a protosulphate,  a proto- 
nitrate. 

Protox'ide.  A first  oxide.  See  Oxide 
and  Proto. 

Protozo'a,  and  ^ojov,  animal. 

The  simplest  class  of  animals,  or  those  on 
the  first  step  of  organisation. 

Protrac'tor,  Rat.  from  pro  and  traho, 
to  draw.  A mathematical  instrument, 
used  for  laying  down  on  paper  the  angles 
of  a survey  or  other  figure.  It  is  usually 
a small  semicircle  of  brass,  having  its 
ends  connected  by  a straight  rule,  the 
outside  of  which  constitutes  the  diameter, 
and  is  itself  divided  into  180  parts,  termed 
degrees,  with  a small  point  in  the  diam- 
eter, which  marks  the  centre.  Circular 
protractors  are,  however,  also  used,  hav- 
ing divisions  marked  quite  round  from  0° 
to  360,  the  same  as  the  theodolite,  which, 
indeed,  the  protractor  represents. 

Pro'vence  Rose.  A species  of  rose, 
highly  valued  for  its  beauty  and  frag- 
rance. There  are  three  varieties,  the 
white,  blush,  and  dwarf. 

Prov'ince.  Lat.  provincia,  from  pro  and 
vinco,  to  conquer.  1.  Among  the  Romans  a 
province  was  a country  of  considerable 
extent,  which  being  reduced  under  their 
dominion  was  new-modelled,  subjected  to 
the  command  of  an  annual  governor  sent 
from  Rome,  and  to  such  taxes  and  con- 
tributions as  the  Senate  thought  fit  to 
impose.  The  provinces  had  also  the  ap- 
pellations of  consular  and  preetorian,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  governed  by  consuls 
or  praetors.  The  term  province  is  now 
used  for  a country  belonging  to  a king- 
dom or  state,  situated  at  a distance  from, 
but  more  or  less  dependent  upon  it.  Such 
is  Canada,  in  reference  to  Great  Britain. 

2.  In  the  ecclesiastical  division  of 

England  there  are  two  provinces,  viz., 
those  of  Canterbury  and  York,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  respective  arch- 
bishops. 

Provi'so,  Lat.  abbr.  of  provisos,  it  being 
provided.  An  article  or  clause  in  any 
statute,  agreement,  contract,  grant,  or 
o»her  writing,  by  which  a condition  is 
Introduced ; a conditional  stipulation 


which  affects  an  agreement,  contract, 
law,  grant,  &c. 

Provi'sor.  A person  nominated  to  a 
benefice  before  the  death  of  the  incumbent, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  patron. 

Prov'ost,  Sax.  profost.  1.  The  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  a town,  having  the  same  func- 
tions as  the  mayor  of  other  cities. 2. 

In  a general  sense,  a person  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  or  preside  over 
something;  as  the  provost  of  a college, 
answering  to  president ; provost  of  the  mint, 
a particular  judge,  appointed  to  appre- 
hend and  prosecute  false  coiners.  The  pro- 
vost marshal  in  the  army  and  navy  is  the 
chief  executioner.  The  provost  of  the  royal 
stables  is  an  officer  of  the  household,  and 
holds  the  Queen’s  stirrup  when  she 
mounts  her  horse. 

Prow,  Lat . prora.  The  head  or  fore- 
part of  a ship,  in  opposition  to  the  poop 
or  stern. 

ProxTmate,  nearest ; proximus,  next.  A 
proximate  cause  is  that  which  immediately 
precedes  and  produces  the  effect,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  remote,  mediate,  or 
predisposing  cause.  Proximate  principle. 
See  Principle. 

Prox'y,  contracted  from  procuracy.  A 
person  deputed  to  act  for  another.  Peers 
may  vote  in  parliament  by  proxy. 

Prunel'lo.  1.  The  Brignole  plum:  a 

variety  of  the  common  plum. 2.  A sort 

of  staff  formerly  used  for  clergymen’s 
gowns. 

Pru'nus.  A genus  of  pomaceous  trees. 
Icosandria — Monogynia.  Name  primus,  a 
plum-tree,  prunum,  a plum  or  prune.  The 
cherry  trees,  plum  trees,  apricot  and  sloe 
are  well  known  species.  Don  enumerates 
36  species  in  all,  mostly  hard  -wooded  trees. 

Pruri'go,  from  prurio,  to  itch.  A pa- 
pulous eruption,  of  which  six  varieties 
are  described  by  Willan. 

Prus'sian  Blue.  A compound  of  a rich 
blue  colour,  well  known  as  a pigment. 
In  chemical  nomenclature,  it  is  a ferro- 
cyanodide  of  iron,  and  is  the  precipitate 
which  falls  when  prussiate  of  potash  is 
poured  into  a solution  of  a persalt  of  iron. 

Prus'sic  Acid.  An  acid  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  first  obtained  from  Prussian- 
blue.  See  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

Psalte'rium,  Lat.  psalter.  The  third 
cavity  of  the  stomachs  of  ruminating 
animals,  so  called,  as  it  resembles  the 
leaves  of  a book. 

Psal'tery.  Wuhr'ceiov.  An  instru- 
ment of  music,  used  by  the  Jews,  but  the 
form  of  which  is  not  now  known.  That 
which  noiv  bears  the  name  is  a flat  tri- 
angular instrument. truncated  at  the  top, 
strung  with  thirteen  chords  of  wire, 
mounted  on  two  bridges  at  the  sides, 
which  are  struck  with  a plectrum,  o» 
crooked  stick. 
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Psellis'mus,  from  to  stammer 

In  speech.  A defect  of  speech,  in  -which 
articulation  is  depraved. 

Fseudepig'raphy,  '.J/tuo'/K,  false,  and 
itr/y^ap'/j,  inscription.  The  ascription  of 
false  names  of  authors  to  works. 

Pseu'do.  Wivbo<;-  False:  a prefix  sig- 
nifying false,  counterfeit,  or  spurious. 

Fseudobi.ep'sis,  from-Ll/toSjjg,  false,  and 
fi Xsiiu?,  sight.  False  or  depraved  vision  : 
imaginary  objects  floating  before  the 
sight,  or  real  objects  appearing  with 
imaginary  qualities. 

Pseudodip'teral, and  twice, 
and  ■7ZTID0'/,  wing.  In  architecture,  in  a 
building,  when  the  distance  from  each 
side  of  the  cell  to  the  columns  on  the 
flanks  is  equal  to  two  intercolumniations. 

Pseodo-er'ythine.  A substance  of  a 
snow-white  appearance,  has  the  form  of 
scales  or  flat  needles,  is  a little  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol.  It 
is  obtained  by  digesting  parmelia  roc- 
cella  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  treating  the 
alcoholic  solution  exactly  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  prepare  erythine.  It  yields 
no  bitter  principle. 

Pseudo- meta. l'lic.  An  epithet  for  that 
degree  of  lustre  in  minerals  where  it  can 
only  be  observed  when  the  mineral  is 
held  towards  the  light. 

Pseudomor'phous.  Not  having  the 
true  or  natural  form  {/M/otyri,  form),  but 
having  a form  arising  from  some  acci- 
dental circumstance. 

Pseudo-scor'piones.  Afamily  of  Arach- 
nides,  of  the  order  Tracheariee.  The  ge- 
nera are  Galeodes,  Oliv.,  and  Chelifer, 
Geof.  They  take  their  name  from  their 
scorpion-shape.  They  are  all  terres- 
trial, and  have  an  oval  body  with  eight 

Pseudo'thyron,\J/£!;Si'!s>  and  dvqtx.,  door. 
In  architecture,  a false  door. 

Pseddo-ti'nea.  All  the  caterpillars 
■whose  habitations  (sheaths)  are  fixed  or 
immoveable,  are  termed  Pseudo-tinea:  by 
Reaumur ; those  which  construct  port- 
able ones,  which  they  transport  with 
them,  are  true  tine®. 

Psit'tacus.  The  Parrot.  A genus  of 
birds:  order  Scan  sort  a:  name  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  a} The  species 
are  well  known  for  the  facility  with 
which  they  learn  to  imitate  the  human 
voice.  They  feed  on  all  sorts  of  fruit, 
climb  among  the  branches  of  trees  by  aid 
of  their  beak  and  claws,  and  build  in 
hollows  of  trees.  Their  voice  is  naturally 
harsh  and  disagreeable,  and  they  are 
almost  universally  ornamented  with  the 
brightest  colours.  They  exist  in  both 
continents,  but  hardly  any  of  them  are 
found  beyond  the  torrid  zone.  The  species 
are  exceedingly  numerous. 


Pso'^.  ‘‘Foal.  1-  The  loins. 2.  The 

name  of  two  pair  of  muscles  in  the  loins. 

Psora'lea.  An  extensive  genus  of 
plants,  many  of  them  trees  and  shrubs. 
Diadelphia — Decandria.  Name  from 

‘j/ojeahto;,  scabby,  because  the  calyx  and 
other  parts  of  the  plant  are  more  or  less 
besprinkled  with  glandular  dots,  causing 
a scurfy  roughness.  AVai  in  and  temper- 
ate climates. 

Psori'asis,  from  itch.  A dis- 

ease characterised  by  a rough  scaly  state 
of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  continuous, 
sometimes  in  separate  patches,  and  for 
the  most  part  accompanied  with  rhagades 
or  fissures  of  the  skin.  Dr.  AVillan  de- 
scribes eight  varieties  of  the  disease. 

Psychol'ogy,  from  ’]/wyjr,,  the  soul,  and 
Xeyo;,  a discourse.  The  doctrine  of  the 
soul  or  mind  : mental  philosophy. 

Psy'chomancy,  from  -yvx'e,,  and  ua. y- 
tc ict,  prophecy.  Divination  by  the  dead, 
in  -which  they  were  supposed  to  appear 
as  spirits. 

Psychrom'eter,  from  S>cool,  and 

pcir^ov,  measure.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  tension  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere. 

Ptar'migan.  The  white  game,  Tctrat 
albus,  Gm.  See  Lagopus. 

Pte'ris.  Brake.  A genus  of  ferns. 
Name  from  rmeov,  a wing,  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  wings. 
There  are  21  species,  of  which  the  com- 
mon brake  and  stone-fern  are  the  British 
types. 

Pterocar'pcs.  A genus  of  trees.  Dia- 
delphia— Decandria.  Name  from  ernpei, 
a wing,  and  jjajrroj,  fruit ; in  allusion 
to  the  wing-like  expansion  of  the  legume. 
Hot  climates.  The  trees  which  afford 
the  red  sandal-wood,  the  Andaman  red 
wood,  one  of  the  sorts  of  dragon’s  blood, 
and  the  African  kino,  are  species. 

Pterodac'tylcs,  \ An  extinct  genus 

Pterodac'tyi.e.  j of  winged  saurian, 
placed  among  the  Agamians,  in  the  family 
Iguanida,  by  Cuvier,  It  is  only  to  be 
found  among  the  fossils  of  the  old  Jura 
limestone.  Name  from  ervt^ov,  a wing, 
and  rSazruhos,  a finger  ; its  chief  charac- 
teristic being  an  excessive  elongation  of 
tiie  second  toe  of  the  fore-foot,  which 
was  more  than  double  the  length  of  the 
trunk,  and  most  probably  served  to  sup- 
port some  membrane,  which  enabled  the 
animal  to  fly,  like  that  upheld  by  the 
ribs  of  the  dragon. 

Fter'umys.  The  flying  squirrel.  A 
genus  of  mainmiferous  animals ; order 
Rodentia.  Name  from  er rtgov,  a wing, 
and  fju/;.  a rat.  The  skin  of  the  flank 
extending  between  the  fore  and  hind  leg*, 
imparts  the  faculty  of  supporting  tb*»- 
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selves  for  a moment  in  the  air,  and  ol 
making  great  leaps.  There  are  several 
species  found  in  Poland,  Russia, and  Sibe- 
ria, and  also  in  America,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

Ptbrofh'orus.  A sub-genus  of  fissi- 
pennate  tineae,  having  wings  with  fringed 
edges  like  feathers.  The  caterpillars  have 
sixteen  feet,  live  on  leaves,  but  construct 
no  tube.  Name  from  jrrsgoy,  a wing,  and 
£s#ai,  to  bear. 

Pterop'upa.  Pteropods.  A class  of 
molluscs  which  swim  in  the  ocean,  but 
being  deprived  of  feet,  can  neither  iix 
themselves  to  other  bodies,  nor  crawl. 
The  organs  of  locomotion  consist  of  fins, 
placed  like  wings  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
mouth:  whence  the  name,  from  rrneov, 
a wing,  and  ■rous,  a foot.  Pour  genera 
only  are  known,  and  these  abound  in  the 
colder  regions  of  the  ocean. 

Pter'opus.  A sub- genus  of  the  bat 
tribe,  found  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  the 
largest  bat  known,  and  the  flesh  is  eaten. 
Name  from  crrteov,  and  • rou;,  a foot. 

Ptolema'ic.  In  astronomy,  the  Ptole- 
maic system  was  that  maintained  by 
Ptolemy,  who  supposed  the  earth  to  be 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
that  the  sun  and  stars  revolved  round  it. 
This  theory  was  received  for  ages,  but 
was  finally  superseded  by  the  Copernican 
system. 

Ptolema'ites.  A sect  of  ancient  here- 
tics among  the  Gnostics. 

Pubes'cence,  Eat.  pubescentia,  from 
pubes.  In  botany , this  term  comprehends 
all  the  various  downy,  woolly,  or  hairy 
clothing  of  plants,  which  Einnd  reckoned 
the  seventh  of  their  fulcra  or  appendages. 

Pub'lican,  Eat.  publicanus,  from  pub- 
licus.  Amongst  the  Homans,  publicans 
were  farmers  of  the  taxes  and  public  re- 
venues, and  the  inferior  officers  of  this 
class  were  deemed  oppressive. 

Pu'ceron.  The  name  of  a small  insect, 
frequently  found  on  the  young  branches 
of  trees  and  plants,  often  in  such  clusters 
as  nearly  to  cover  them.  The  name  is 
French,  from  puce,  a flea  ; but  the  insect 
has  no  resemblance  to  the  flea,  and  so  far 
from  hopping,  it  rarely  walks.  See  Aphis. 

Puck.  In  mediceval  mythology , a domes- 
tic fairy,  famous  for  nocturnal  exploits. 

Pcd'ding.  In  nautical  language,  a thick 
wreath  or  circle  of  cordage,  tapering  from 
the  middle  towards  the  ends,  and  fastened 
about  the  mast  below  the  trusses,  to  pre- 
vent the  yards  from  falling  down,  should 
the  ropes  sustaining  them  be  shot  away. 

Pcd'dingstone.  A conglomerate,  com- 
posed of  rounded  stones  imbedded  in  a 
paste.  The  fragments  composing  breccia 
sue  angular. 

J-td'dle  (for  engineering  purposes).  A 
uiixtwe  of  good  tempered  clay  and  sand. 


reduced  to  a semi-fluid  state,  and  ren- 
dered impervious  to  water  by  manual 
1 labour. 

Puer'peral,  Eat.  puerperalis,  relating 
to  child-bearing. 

Puff'ball.  In  botany,  see  Eycoferdon. 

Puf'fin.  A bird.  1.  The  Alca  arctica, 
I .in.,  is  the  most  common  species.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a pigeon,  sometimes 
breeds  on  the  English  coast,  and  is  very 
common  on  those  of  France  during  the 

winter.  See  Fratercula. 2.  The  Pro- 

cellaria  puffinus,  Gmelin,  about  the  size  of 
a crow,  and  very  common  in  almost  every 

sea. 3.  The  Procellaria  anglorusis, 

Temminck,  about  the  size  of  a woodcock. 
It  breeds  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Scotland. 

Pug'ging.  A coarse  kind  of  mortar, 
laid  on  the  boards  between  joists. 

Pu'gil,  Eat.  pugillus,  dim.  of  pugnus, 
the  fist.  The  eighth  part  of  a handful. 

Pug-piling.  The  same  as  Dovetail 
Piling. 

Puisne  Judges,  Fr.  younger.  The 
judges  and  barons  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  are  so 
named,  excepting  the  chief  judges  and 
baron. 

Pu'lex.  The  Flea.  A genus  of  apte- 
rous insects,  of  the  order  (rather  com- 
posing the  order)  Suctoria,  Cuv.  There 
are  many  species  peculiar  to  quadrupeds 
and  birds.  They  also  attack  the  human 
subject,  but  are  not  natural  to  man. 

Pul'ley.  In  mechanics,  one  of  the  sim- 
ple machines  or  mechanical  powers.  The 
term  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  small 
wheel  turning  on  a pin  in  a block,  with  a 
furrow  or  groove,  in  which  runs  the  rope 
that  turns  it.  The  word  is  now,  however, 
used  in  the  general  sense  of  tackle,  to  de- 
note all  parts  cf  the  machine  for  raising 
weight,  of  which  the  pulley  forms  a 
part.  The  first  tut  is  an  example  of  the 
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single  pulley,  the  second  of  a system  of 
pulleys. 
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Fulmona'bia.  Lungwort.  A genus  of 
perennial  plants.  Pentandria—Monogynia. 
Named  from  pulmo,  the  lung,  because  of 
its  virtues  in  diseases  of  the  lungs.  The 
species  are  all  hardy  plants. 

Pcimona'rije.  The  first  order  of 
Arachnides,  characterised  by  a well- 
marked  circulating  system,  and  pulmo- 
nary sacs,  always  placed  under  the  abdo- 
men : hence  the  name. 

Pulmo'nea.  The  first  order  of  Gas- 
teropods,  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
Mollusca  by  respiring  elastic  air,  having 
no  branchiae,  but  a net- work  of  pulmo- 
nary vessels.  Some  of  them  are  terres- 
trial, as  the  slug  {Umax) , and  snail  {helix) : 
others  are  aquatic. 

Folse,  Lat.  pulsus,  from  pello,  to  drive. 
1.  In  animals,  the  beating  or  throbbing  of 
the  heart  and  arteries;  more  particularly 
the  sudden  dilatation  of  an  artery,  caused 
by  the  projectile  force  of  the  blood.  It  is 
generally  felt  at  the  wrist,  by  pressing 
the  radial  artery. 2.  In  botany,  legu- 

minous plants  or  their  seeds,  from  their 
being  pulled  (?)  Beans,  peas,  vetches,  lu- 
pins, &c.  are  examples  of  pulse. 

Pulvil'li,  in  insects,  are  the  cushions  of 
soft  hair  closely  set,  with  which  their 
feet  are  provided,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to  suspend  themselves 
against  gravity. 

Pul'vinated,  Lat.  pulvinar,  a pillow. 
In  architecture,  expresses  a swelling  in 
any  portion  of  an  order,  as  the  frieze  of 
the  Ionic  order,  for  example. 

Fc'ma.  A name  of  the  Couguar  (Felts 
discolor,  Lin.),  found  in  both  Americas. 

Pum'ice,  1 A light,  spongy,  fib- 

Pum'ice-stone.  j rous  lava,  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  disengagement  of 
gases,  while  the  lava  is  in  a plastic  state. 
It  melts  before  the  blowpipe  into  a white 
enamel  or  glass.  Immense  quantities  are 
often  ejected  by  volcanoes. 

Pump,  Fr.  potnpe, 

Dut.  pomp.  A ma- 
chine for  raising  wa- 
ter or  other  fluid : 
usually  consisting  of 
a tube  or  tubes,  in 
which  valves  and 
pistons  or  buckets 
are  made  to  operate. 

Pumps  are  of  two 
kinds  ; (1.)  Those  up- 
on the  lifting  princi- 
ple, therefore  called 
lifting  pumps,  and  ab- 
surdly suction  pumps. 

12).  Those  upon  the 
forcing  principle, 
termed  force  pumps. 

The  first  sort  are  ap- 
plied to  wells  when 
the  height  does  not  exceed  33  feet.  The 
principle  is  shown  in  the  first  cut.  The 


force-pump  acts  by  compression  instead 
of  by  exhaustion,  and  is  mostly  employed 
for  great  depths,  or  for  supplying  boilers 
against  the  force  of  steam.  The  principle 


PUMP. 

will  be  understood  from  the  second 
figure.  The  lift-and-force  pumps  are, how- 
ever, often  combined,  forming  a machine 
which  gives  a continuous  and  regular 
supply.  The  principle  is  shown  in  the 
third  figure,  it  being  understood  that  a a 
is  an  air-chamber,  the  elasticity  of  the 
air  within  it  acting  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  forcing  it  upward  through 
the  delivering  pipe.  There  are  nume- 
rous other  forms  of  pumps ; indeed  there 
is  perhaps  no  machine  of  which  there  are 
so  many  forms  and  modifications. 

Punch,  ) Fr.  poinqon.  1.  A com- 

Punche'on.  j mon  name  for  all  iron 
tools  used  by  stone-cutters,  &c.,  for  cut- 
ting or  chipping.  Also  the  name  of  a 
short  stout  piece  of  steel,  or  iron  steeled, 
used  for  stamping  out  pieces  so  as  to  make 
perforations  in  iron  plates  and  the  like. 
A die  is  also  sometimes  termed  a punch. 

2.  In  carpentry,  a piece  of  timber 

raised  upright  under  the  ridge  of  a build- 
ing, and  in  which  are  joined  the  little 

timbers,  &c. 3.  Puncheon  is  sometimes 

applied  as  the  name  of  a large  cask  con- 
taining about  120  gallons.  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  synonymous  with  hogshead. 

Punc'tate,  Lat.  punctatus,  dotted.  Ap- 
plied to  parts  of  plants,  &c. 

Punctua'tion,  from  punctum,  a point. 
The  art  of  marking  with  points  the  divi- 
sions of  a discourse  or  other  writing  into 
sentences  and  clauses.  It  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  four  points : the  period  (.) ; 
the  colon  (:) ; the  semicolon  (;) ; and  the 
comma  (,).  The  art  is  modern ; the  an- 
cients wrote  without  any  distinction  of 
members,  periods,  or  words. 

Pun'dit.  A name  in  Hindoostan  for  a 
learned  Brahmin. 

Pc'nica.  The  pomegranate  tree.  A 
genus  of  Icosandria—Monogynia.  The  P- 
granatum  or  common  pomegranate  is  t 
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native  of  the  south  of  Europe ; the  P. 
nana  of  the  West  Indies. 

Puni'ceal,  from  puniceus.  Of  a fine 
bright  red  colour,  like  the  flowers  of  the 
pomegranate  ( punica ). 

Punt.  An  oblong  flat-bottomed  boat, 
■with  a square  head  and  stern. 

Pu'pa  1.  In  entomology,  the  chrysalis. 
2.  In  conehology , a genus  of  cylindri- 
cal univalve  land  shells  belonging  to  the 
family  Colimacea. 

Pcfiv'okocs,  from  ;;«/> n and  two,  to  feed. 
Eeeding  on  the  larva  or  pupa  of  insects. 

Pdra'na,  Sanscrit,  a poem.  The  sacred 
books  of  India  explanatory  of  the  Shaster. 

Pur'beck  Beds  or  strata.  The  lowest 
deposits  of  the  Wealden  group,  consist- 
ing of  various  kinds  of  limestones  and 
marls. 

Por'gatort.  A place  appointed  for  the 
satisfaction  of  temporal  punishments, 
which  among  Roman  Catholics  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  eternal,  the  latter 
alone  being  remitted  by  the  death  of 
Christ. 

Pdrg’ins  Flax.  Mill  mountain.  A 
plant,  the  Linum  catharticum,  a decoc- 
tion of  which  is  an  effectual  and  safe  ca- 
thartic. 

Purg'ing  Not.  The  seed  of  the  Jatro- 
pha  curcas,  which  affords  an  oil  which  is 
employed  in  some  places  as  the  castor  oil 
is  in  this  country. 

Po'rim.  Among  the  Jacs,  the  Feast  of 
Lots,  instituted  to  commemorate  their 
deliverance  from  the  machinations  of 
Haman. 

Pu'ritaxs.  The  dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England  were  so  called  in 
derision,  because  they  professed  to  be 
guided  by  the  pure  word  of  God,  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  traditions  and  human  insti- 
tutions. 

Pur'lins.  Pieces  of  timber  which  are 
laid  across  the  inside  of  rafters,  to  keep 
them  from  sinking  in  the  middle. 

Purple  or  Cassius.  Gold  purple.  A 
vitrifiable  pigment,  which  stains  glass 
and  porcelain  of  a beautiful  purple  hue. 
It  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a neutral  mu- 
riate of  gold  a mixture  of  the  protochlo- 
ride and  perchloride  of  tin,  all  in  solu- 
tion. A beautiful  purple  precipitate  falls. 

Pur'pura.  1 . One  of  the  four  genera  into 
which  Brugueir  has  divided  the  gastero- 
pods,  forming  the  genus  Buccinum,  Lin. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  the  ani- 
mal secretes  a purple  liquor,  which  was 
formerly  used  in  dyeing  wool,  &c.,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  substance  of  the  Ty- 
rian dye,  so  highly  prized  in  ancient 
Rome  for  producing  the  imperial  purple. 

2.  A disease  in  which  small  distinct 

purple  specks  appear  on  the  skin. 

Por'pure.  In  heraldry,  purple  ; repre- 
sented in  engraving  by  diagonal  lines  from 
rigLt  to  left. 


Purpu'ric  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  by 
treating  uric  or  lithic  acid  with  dilute 
nitric  acid.  It  has  a fine  purple  colour 
when  in  solution,  but  in  a dry  state  it  is 
a fine  powder  of  a cream  colour. 

Pur'pcrine.  A colouring  principle 
which  exists  in  madder,  and  hence  called 
madder-purple. 

Pcrs'er.  In  the  navy,  an  officer  who 
has  charge  of  the  provisions  of  a ship  of 
war,  and  attends  to  their  preservation 
and  distribution  among  the  officers  and 
crew. 

Pur'suivants.  In  heraldry,  the  lowest 
order  of  officers  at  arms.  They  attend 
the  heralds  when  they  marshal  public 
ceremonies.  The  term  is  French,  pour- 
suivant,  a state  messenger. 

Pdrvev'ance.  In  English  laiv,  the 
royal  prerogative  of  pre-emption,  abo  • 
lished  by  12  Charles  II.,  c.  24. 

Pos,  'rwos,  matter.  Applied  to  designate 
the  whitish,  bland,  cream -like  fluid, 
heavier  than  water,  found  in  abscesses 
and  on  the  surface  of  sores. 

Pcs'tule,  from  pus,  (q.  v.).  An  eleva- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  globate, 
sometimes  conoidal  in  its  form,  and  con- 
taining pus  or  lymph,  which  is  in  general 
discoloured. 

Puta'men.  A Latin  name  for  the  shell 
of  a nut:  applied  in  botany  as  another 
term  for  the  endocarp,  stone,  or  shell  of 
certain  fruits. 

Putamin'e^:.  The  name  of  the  25th 
natural  order  of  plants  according  toLinnd, 
comprising  such  as  have  an  outer  shell 
( putamen ),  over  a hard  fruit. 

Put'chock.  The  root  of  a plant  which 
grows  abundantly  in  Sciude,  and  is  ex- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  from  the 
north-west  coast  of  India  into  China, 
where  it  is  burned  as  incense  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods.  It  yields  a fine  smoke, 
and  diffuses  a grateful  odour  in  burning. 

Put'logs,  1 Pieces  of  timber,  about 

Put'locks.  I seven  feet  long,  used  in 
building  scaffolds. 

Puto'rius.  One  of  the  four  sub-genera 
into  which  Cuvier  has  divided  the  genus 
Mustela,  Lin.  This  sub-genus  comprises 
the  polecat,  and  mink  or  norek  of  the 
north  and  east  of  Europe. 

Pctrefac'tion  , from putrefocio,  to  make 
rotten.  1.  The  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  at- 
tended with  foetid  exhalations : called 
also  putrid,  or  putrefactive  fermentation. 
In  the  process  of  putrefaction,  the  solid 
and  fluid  matters  are  resolved  into  gaseous 
compounds  which  escape,  and  earthy 
matters  which  remain.  The  requisites  of 
the  process  are  (1.)  a certain  degree  of 
humidity,  (2.)  a certain  degree  of  heat, 
and  (3.)  the  presence  of  oxygen  (a  consti- 
tuent of  atmospheric  air)  All  organic 
bodies,  when  life  is  extinct,  decay  with 
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more  or  less  rapidity  (when  the  requisites 
are  present),  according  as  they  contain 
more  or  less  nitrogen. 

Put'ty,  Sp.  potect.  1.  A cement  com- 
posed of  whiting  and  linseed  oil,  beaten 
or  kneaded  to  the  consistency  of  dough  ; 
used  to  fasten  glass  in  sashes,  stop  cre- 
vices, &c. 2.  A white  powder  formed 

by  calcining  an  alloy  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  tin  and  lead.  It  forms  the  base 
of  most  enamels,  and  is  also  used  in  po- 
lishing metals,  stones,  and  glass. 

Pyc’nodonts.  Thick  - toothed  fishes  : 
rrvxvos,  compact,  and  oSbuz,  a tooth,  their 
leading  character  consisting  in  a peculiar 
armature  of  all  parts  of  the  mouth,  with 
a pavement  of  thick,  round,  and  flat 
teeth,  the  remains  of  which,  under  the 
name  of  bufonites,  occur  most  abundantly 
throughout  the  oolite  formation.  The 
pycnodonts  are  now  extinct:  five  genera 
have  been  recognised. 

Pic'nostyi.e,  from  •ruxvo<;,  close,  and 
<rrv\og,  a column.  A method  of  inter- 
columniation  which  has  only  a diameter 
and  a half  between  each  pair  of  columns. 
Exemplified  in  the  ruins  of  Palmyra. 

Pylo'rus,  from  miXy,  an  entrance,  and 
to  guard.  The  inferior  aperture  of 
the  stomach  which  opens  into  the  intes- 
tines. 

Pyra'cids.  There  are  several  vegetable 
acids  which,  when  distilled,  undergo  de- 
composition, and  new  acids  are  generated 
by  the  process:  these  new  acids  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  pyracids  from 
iruf,  fire,  and  acid.  Thus,  tartaric  acid 
yields  pyrotartaric  acid ; mucic  acid  yields 
pyronmcic  acid ; gallic  acid  yields pyrogallic 
acid,  &c. 

Pyr'amid,  TV^ctuiz,  l.  A geometrical 
solid,  having  one  of  its  sides,  called  the 
base,  a plane  figure,  and  the  other  sides 
triangles,  their  points  joining  in  one  point 
at  the  top,  called  the  vertex.  The  edge  of 
the  base  and  the  vertex  are  called  the 
two  directrices,  and  the  straight  line  ex- 
tending between  them  is  called  the  gen- 
eratrix. Pyramids  are  termed  triangular, 
square.  &c.,  according  to  the  number  of 
their  sides. 2.  A building  of  a pyra- 

midal form.  Those  of  Egypt  are  the 
most  celebrated  structures  of  this  sort, 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  their  use.  Some  have  supposed 
them  to  have  been  erected  for  astronomi- 
cal purposes ; others  have  taken  them  for 
Teligious  edifices ; but  it  seems  to  be  now 
generally  agreed  that  their  principal,  if 
not  their  sole  use,  was  to  serve  as  sepul- 
chres for  the  kings  and  other  great  men 
of  the  land.  There  are  a considerable 
number  of  these  pyramids  between  Cairo 
and  Meidan,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile, 
but  the  three  of  Memphis  have  attracted 
particular  attention  from  their  size.  These 


have  from  time  immemorial  been  regarded 
as  the  most  stupendous  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  dimensions  of  the  largest 
has  been  variously  given  as  follows,  in 
French  feet. 


Width  of  ore 

Height 

Of  ill  tide*. 

Be  Bruyn, 

616 

704 

Prosper  Alpinus,  625 

750 

Thevenot, 

520 

682 

Niebuhr, 

440 

710 

Greaves, 

444 

648 

This  pyramid,  according  to  the  least  of 
these  dimensions,  covers  upwards  of  1 1 
acres  (English),  and  may  be  ascended  on 
the  outside  by  208  steps. 

PyrajiTdacNumbers  are  formed  by  the 
successive  sums  of  polygonal  numbers,  in 
the  same  manner  as  polygonal  numbers 
are  formed  from  arithmetical  progres- 
sions, thus:  Arithmetical  Progression , 1,  2, 
3,  4,  o,  &c. ; Polygonal  Numbers,  1,3,6, 10, 
15,  &c.';  Pyramidal  Numbers,  1,  4,  10,  20, 
35,  &c. 

PyramTdoid,  ) Parabolic  spindle.  A 

Pyr'amoid.  j solid  formed  by  the  re- 
volution of  a parabola  about  its  base  or 
greatest  ordinate. 

Pyre'thrcm.  Feverfew.  An  extensive 
genus  of  plants.  Syngencsia  ; Poly,  super- 
flua.  Name  from  av fever,  being 
regarded  as  a specific  for  some  fevers. 
Most  of  the  species  are  hardy,  many  are 
perennial,  some  shrubby,  and  a few  an- 
nual. The  common,  sea,  and  scentless 
feverfew  are  British  species. 

Pyretol'ooy,  from  rru^iro;,  fever,  and 
Xoyos,  discourse.  The  doctrine  of  fevers. 

Pyrex'ia.  Fever:  from  crve,  fire.  Fe- 
brile disease,  under  the  systematic  name 
Pyrexice,  constitute  the  first  class  in  Cul- 
len's Nosology.  Epithet,  Pyrexial,  febrile. 

Pyri'tes,  rru^i7r,z,  fire-stone.  A name 
first  given  to  the  native  sulphuret  of  iron, 
because  it  emits  sparks  of  fire  when 
struck  against  steel,  and  because,  when 
heated  red  hot,  the  sulphur  which  it  con- 
tains bums  with  a lambent  blue  flame. 
The  name  is  now  used  to  designate  three 
native  sulpliurets,  the  ferruginous,  the 
cupreous,  and  the  arsenical.  The  first  is 
bisulphuret  of  iron,  the  second  of  copper, 
and  the  third  of  arsenic;  and  they  have 
all  a general  similarity  in  external  ap- 
pearance. Their  colour  varies  from  yel- 
lowish-white to  golden-yellow,  with  a 
high  degree  of  metallic  lustre. 

Pv’ro-acet'ic  Spirit,  1 Acetone.  Py- 

Py'ro-acet'ic  Ether.  I roxilic  spirit. 
A colourless  limpid  liquid,  of  a peculiar 
penetrating  odour,  so  called  because  it  is 
obtained  along  with  acetic  acid  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  the  acetates.  It  i* 
highly  inflammable,  and  is  therefore  often 
used  in  lamps,  instead  of  spirit  of  wine. 
Boiling  point  132°  F.,  sp.  gr.  0’792. 
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Py'ro-acids.  The  prefix  pyro  is  attached 
to  the  products  obtained  by  subjecting 
organic  acids  to  heat,  which  gives  rise  to 
distinct  classes  of  acids. 

Pyroch'roa.  A genus  of  heteromerous 
Coleoptera  of  the  Trachelide  family.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  spring  in  woods, 
and  their  larvae  live  under  the  bark  of 
trees. 

Ptro-cit'ric  Acid.  A peculiar  acid  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  citric  acid  to  dry 
distillation,  saturating  the  acid  liquor 
which  results  with  lime,  and  decomposing 
the  precipitate  with  oxalic  acid.  It  is 
therefore  reckoned  one  of  the  pyracids. 

Ptro-cit'ric  Ether.  A colourless  and 
transparent  liquid,  obtained  by  heat  act- 
ing on  a mixture  of  citric  acid,  alcohol, 
and  sulphuric  acids.  Kp.  gr.  T04. 

Ptho-gai/lic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
from  gallic  acid  by  heat.  It  sublimes  in 
crystalline  plates,  which  are  white  and 
brilliant,  and  contain  no  water.  Soluble 
in  water. 

Ptro-kin'ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  by 
heat  from  kinic  acid.  It  passes  over  in  a 
liquid  state, but  crystallises  in  tufts,  when 
the  liquor  is  filtered  and  evaporated. 

Ptrolig'n orrs  Acid.  "Wood  vinegar. 
This  acid  liquid,  which  passes  over  during 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  is 
a mixture  of  various  products,  the  most 
abundant  of  which  is  acetic  acid.  This 
liquor  being  rectified  by  a second  distilla- 
tion, the  acetic  acid  passes  over,  conta- 
minated with  a minute  portion  of  a brown 
empyreumatic  oil.  This,  from  its  smell, 
was  regarded  for  some  time  as  a distinct 
acid,  and  was  accordingly  called  pyrolig- 
nous  acid  (from  rrvf,  fire,  and  lignum, 
wood),  and  the  salts  which  it  formed  were 
in  consequence  termed  pyroUgnites. 

Ptrolig'nous  Spirit.  See  Pyroxidic 
Spirit. 

Pyro-lithTc  Acid,  1 "When  uric  or  li- 

Pyro-u'ric  Acid,  j thic  acid  concre- 
tions are  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
silvery  white  plates  of  pyrolithate  of  am- 
monia sublime.  A solution  of  these,  poured 
into  that  of  subacetate  of  lead,  gives  a 
precipitate  of  pyrolithate  of  lead.  The 
precipitate  being  washed,  and  diffused 
Through  water,  into  which  passes  a stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  pyrolithate 
of  lead  is  decomposed ; and  the  "liquid  be- 
comes a solution  of  pyro-lithic  or  pyro- 
uric  acid.  Acicular  crystals  are  obtained 
by  evaporation. 

Pyro-mal'ic  Acid,  1 The  liquid  acid 

Pyro-sor'bic  Acid,  j which  passes  over 
in  subjecting  malic  or  sorbic  acid  to  dry 
distillation,  is  so  named.  It  affords  crys- 
tals by  evaporation. 

Pyro'mAxcy,  from  -rt/j,  fire,  and  pioii- 
rtia,  prophecy.  Divination  by  the  fire  of 
the  ancient  sacrifice*. 


Pyro-mecokTc  Acid.  An  ac.d  obtained 
when  meconic  or  parameconic  acid  is  dis- 
tilled. It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  affords  crystals  when  its  solutions  are 
evaporated. 

Pyrom'eter,  from  rrve,  fire,  and 
measure.  The  name  of  an  instrument  for 
measuring  degrees  of  heat,  higher  than 
the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer, 
as  that  of  furnaces  and  the  like.  Wedge- 
wood’s  Pyrometer  consists  of  a metallic 
groove  or  gauge,  the  sides  of  which  gra- 
dually converge  ; pieces  of  very  pure  Clay 
are  made  into  small  cylinders,  having  one 
side  flattened,  and  being  heated  to  red- 
ness, they  are  made  to  fit  the  larger  ex- 
tremity of  the  groove.  As  it  is  a property 
of  clay  to  contract  and  become  harder 
by  exposure  to  a high  temperature  (sup- 
posed to  be)  in  proportion  to  the  heat  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  an  observation  is,  to  subject  one 
of  the  cylinders  of  clay  to  the  heat  of  the 
furnace,  and  when  it  is  again  cooled,  to 
try  how  far  it  slides  downwards  in  the 
gauge,  which  is  marked  off  into  240  parts 
or  degrees,  each  calculated  to  be  equal  to 
130°  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale.  The  zero  is 
red  heat,  supposed  to  be  1077°  Fah. 

Daniels’  Register  Pyrometer  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  the  register 
and  scale.  The  register  is  a solid 
bar  of  black-lead  earthenware 
highly  baked.  In  this  a hole  is 
drilled,  into  which  a bar  of 
platinum  or  malleable  iron  (6 
inches  long)  is  put,  which  rests 
against  the  bottom  of  the  ca- 
vity. A cylindrical  bar  of  por- 
celain (called  the  index) , is  then 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the  bar, 
and  confined  in  its  situation  by 
a ring  of  platinum.  This  ar- 
rangement being  subjected  to 
an  increase  of  temperature,  the 
metal  rod  expands  and  forces 
the  index  to  recede,  and  the 
amount  of  displacement  being 
noted,  the  temperature  is  known  by  the 
scale  on  the  index. 

Ptro-mu'cic  Acid  An  acid  obtained 
by  distilling  mucic  acid  in  a retort.  The 
matter  which  comes  over  is  mixed  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  then 
evaporated,  when  the  pyromucic  acid  is 
deposited  in  crystals.  It  forms  soluble 
and  crystallisable  salts  called  pyromucatcs. 

Ptroph'ane,  from  rru^,  fire,  and  (pavo 
clear.  A mineral  which  in  its  natural 
state  is  opaque,  but  is  rendered  transpa- 
rent by  heat. 

Pyroph'orus,  from  irt/g,  fire,  and  Qo(oe, 
bearing.  A generic  name  for  any  che- 
mical preparation  which  becomes  ignited 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Several  such 
substances  are  prepared,  mostly,  however. 
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depending  on  the  same  ultimate  principle. 
Ilamberg's  pyrophorus,  the  best  known,  is 
readily  prepared  by  calcining  together 
3 parts  alum  and  1 part  sugar,  or  flour,  in 
a bottle  of  stone  or  other  fitting  material, 
until  no  product  appears  to  be  given  off ; 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  then  to  be 
stopped,  and  the  whole  set  aside  to  cool : 
the  bottle  will  now  be  found  to  contain  a 
black  powder,  which  will  spontaneously 
take  fire  when  poured  out. 

Pyro-phos'phoric  Acid.  The  acid 
formed  when  phosphoric  acid,  or  any  of 
its  salts,  is  subjected  to  a heat  of  415°  F. 

Pyror'thrite,  from  tryfl,  fire,  and  or- 
thrite  (q.  v.).  A mineral  resembling  or- 
tlirite,  but  differing  from  it  essentially. 
Pyrortlirite  burns  like  charcoal  before 
the  blow-pipe,  whereas  ortlirite  melts. 

Pvr'oscope,  from  crvo,  fire,  and  trxoxiu, 
to  view.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  heat  radiated  from  a fire. 

Ptro'sis,  from  uqoco,  to  burn.  A dis- 
ease called  in  Scotland  water-brash,  and 
in  England  black-water : known  by  a sen- 
sation of  heat  in  the  stomach,  attended 
with  copious  eructations,  generally  of  a 
watery  insipid  fluid. 

Pyroso'ma.  A floating  polypus,  differ- 
ing from  the  coral  in  being  locomotive, 
and  is  so  named  from  cruq,  fire,  and  orwfjut, 
body,  because  it  emits  a sort  of  phospho- 
rescence which  is  considerably  augmented 
when  the  animal  is  irritated.  The  pyro- 
somae  unite  in  vast  numbers,  and  arrange 
themselves  in  the  form  of  a hollow  cylin- 
der, open  at  one  end  and  shut  at  the 
other,  and  in  this  form  the  body  moves 
about  by  the  alternate  dilatation  and  con- 
traction of  the  individual  animals. 

Pyro-tartar'ic  Acid.  An  acid  ob- 
tained by  exposing  tartaric  acid  to  heat 
in  a retort.  When  the  tartaric  acid  in 
the  retort  is  kept  at  a temperature  of 
374°,  a liquid  passes  into  the  receiver, 
which  yields  by  evaporation  crystals  of 
pure  pyro-tartaric  acid. 

Pyr'oxene,  from  crv^,  fire,  and  gtv og, 
a stranger.  The  name  given  by  Hally  and 
Brongniart  to  augite,  because  it  is  not 
altered  by  fire. 

Pyrox'ilic  Spirit,  1 Pyrolignous  spi- 

Pyrox'ylic  Spirit,  j rit.  Pyro-acetic 
spirit.  A liquid  often  improperly  termed 
naphtha.  It  is  one  of  the  products  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  wood  to  destructive 
distillation.  When  the  pyrolignous  acid 
is  saturated  with  quick  lime,  and  dis- 
tilled, it  yields  1 per  cent,  of  this  spirit. 
See  Pyro-acetic  Spirit. 

Pyrox'iline.  Aname  given  by  Dr.  Ure 
to  pyroxanthine  or  eblanine,  because 
obtained  from  pyroxilic  spirit.  If  pot- 
ash be  added  to  unrectified  pyro-acetic 
spirit,  a precipitate  of  pyroxiline  falls, 
mixed  with  tarry  matter.  From  this  im- 


purity it  is  freed  by  washing  with  ajto- 
hol  of  sp.  gr,  0 84.  It  has  an  oiange  red 
colour  closely  resembling  ferro-prusslate 
of  potash. 

Pyrr'hic.  from  crvopi%i j, 

an  ancient  military  dance.  A poetical 
foot  consisting  of  two  syllables. 

Pyrrhoco'rax.  A genus  of  passerine 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  lleutirostres, 
Cuv.  Name  a corruption  of  pyrocorax, 
the  vruQoxoe a£  of  Pliny,  from  jn/g,  fire, 
and  xo^a. f,  a crow,  the  feet  and  beak 
being  flame-coloured,  and  their  other 
characters  coinciding  nearly  with  those 
of  the  crows,  to  which  they  ivere  for  a 
long  time  united. 

Pyrrho'nians,  1 A sect  of  ancient  phi- 

Pyrr'honists.  j losophers,  founded  by 
Pyrrho,  a native  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
They  were  also  called  Sceptics,  because 
they  professed  to  doubt  everything,  and 
although  they  seemed  always  in  search 
of  truth,  they  never  acknowledged  that 
they  had  found  it.  Hence  the  terms 
scepticism  and  pyrrhonism  became  syno- 
nymous, 

Pyr'ola.  A genus  of  marine  pyriform 
univalve  shells,  belonging  to  the  family 
Canalifera,  Lam.  Pyrulai  occur  both  re- 
cent and  fossil ; the  former  on  muddy 
bottoms,  and  the  latter  in  the  London 
clay. 2.  In  ornithology,  the  bull-finch. 

Py'rus.  An  extensive  genus  of  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Pomaces,  and  arranged 
by  Limit!  in  the  class  Icosandria,  and 
order  Pentagynia,  of  the  sexual  system. 
Name  pyrus,  a pear  ; the  pear-tree  being 
the  type  of  the  genus.  The  apple,  quince, 
whitebeam,  mountain-ash,  &c.  trees  are 
also  species. 

Pytha'goreans.  A sect  of  ancient 
philosophers,  so  called  from  their  being 
followers  of  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  the  last 
king  of  Home.  Pythagoras  first  taught 
that  the  sun  was  a moveable  sphere, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  that  the  planets  revolved  about  this 
centre.  This  doctrine  was  revived  by 
Copernicus,  and  has  in  consequence  been 
named  the  Copeniican  system  of  astronomy. 

Pyth'ia,  1 The  priestess  of  Apollo, 

Pyth'okess.  j who  delivered  oracular 
answers  at  Delphi  in  Greece. 

Pyth'ian  Games.  One  of  the  four 
national  festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  near  Delphi,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  who  overcame  the  dragon  Python. 

Pyx,  from  crv^ig,  a box.  The  name  of 
the  box  in  which  the  consecrated  host  is 
kept  by  the  Romish  priesthood.  The 
trial  of  the  pyx,  or  pix,  at  the  Mint,  is  a 
trial  of  the  coins  previous  to  their  being 
put  into  circulation,  and  io  so  called  from 
the  box  in  which  the  coins  to  be  tried 
are  kept. 
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Ptxi'dium,  t [>!/?,  a small  box.  A fruit 
which  divides  circularly  into  a lower  and 
upper  half. 

Pyx'is.  Tlv^ti,  from  -zv%o;,  the  box- 
tree.  Properly  a box  ; but,  from  its  re- 
semblance, the  cavity  of  the  hip-joint. 
See  Acetabulum. 


Q. 

Q,  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  an  articulation,  borrowed 
from  the  oriental  koph,  or  quoph.  It  never 
ends  an  English  word,  and  is  always 
followed  by  u,  in  which  it  differs  from  k. 
Q,  as  a numeral^  stands  for  500,  and  with 
a dash  over  it  Q,  for  500,000.  It  is  often 
used  as  an  abbreviation  for  question. 

Q.  E.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  quod  erat 
demonstrandum,  which  was  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

Q.  E.F.  An  abbreviation  of  quod  erat 
faciendum,  "which  was  to  be  done. 

Q.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum 
placet,  as  much  as  you  please. 

Q.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum  suf- 
ficiat,  as  much  as  may  suffice. 

Quadrages'ima.  Lent:  quadragesimus, 
fortieth,  because  it  consists  of  forty  days. 

Quad'rangle,  Lat,  quadratics  angulus. 
A quadrilateral  figure  : a surface  having 
four  sides  and  four  equal  angles. 

Quad'rant,  from  quadrans,  a fourth. 
1.  In  geometry,  the  fourth  part  of  a circle, 

or  90  degrees. 2.  An  instrument  for 

taking  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
of  great  use  in  astronomy  and  navigation. 
Quadrants  are  variously  made,  but  Had- 
ley’s reflecting  quadrant  is  most  com- 
monly used.  It  consists  of  an  octant 


..eighth  part  of  a circle),  an  index,  a 
speculum,  two  horizontal  glasses,  two 
screens,  and  two  sight  vanes. 
Uuadrax'tal  Triangle.  In  trigonome- 


try, a spherical  triangle,  having  one  side 
equal  to  a quarter  of  a circle. 

Quad'rat,  from  quadratus,  squared.  1 
In  printing,  a piece  of  metal  cast  like  the 
letters,  used  for  filling  up  the  incomplete 

lines  at  the  ends  of  paragraphs. 2.  A 

mathematical  instrument  called  also  a line 
of  shadows,  and  a geometrical  square.  It  is 
frequently  an  additional  member  on  the 
face  of  the  common  and  some  other  quad- 
rants. It  is  made  of  four  plane  rules, 
joined  together  at  right  angles,  where  a 


is  the  centre,  to  which  a plummet  Is  at- 
tached. Each  side  is  divided  into  100  or 
1000  equal  parts  : C and  F are  two  sights 
fixed  on  the  side  AD  ; and  GH  is  an  index, 
joined  to  the  centre  A,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  move  freely,  yet  to  remain  in  any 
given  situation.  On  this  there  are  also 
two  sights,  E.  and  L.  The  side  DE  is 
called  the  line  of  direct  shadows ; and 
the  side  BE  is  termed  the  line  of  reversed 
shadows. 

Quad'rate,  Lat.  quadratus,  square.  1 

Having  four  equal  and  parallel  sides. 

2.  In  astrology,  the  same  as  quartile. 

Quadratic  Equations.  Equations  in 
which  the  unknown  quantity  is  of  two 
dimensions,  or  of  the  second  degree,  or 
squared. 

Quad'rato  (It.).  In  music,  the  note  B 
in  the  natural  scale. 

Quad'ratuix.  In  geometry,  a mechani- 
cal line,  by  means  of  which  right  lines 
may  be  found  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  circles  and  other  curves,  and  other 
parts. 

Quadrature,  from  quadratus , squared 
1.  In  geometry,  the  reducing  of  a figure 
to  a square  : the  finding  of  a square  which 
will  be  equal  in  area  to  the  given  figure  : 
thus,  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  has 
been  a mathematical  problem  since  the 
days  of  Euclid,  and  it  is  not  yet  solved. 

2.  In  astronomy,  that  position  of  the 

moon,  with  relation  to  the  sun,  when  she 
is  equally  distant  from  the  points  of 
conjunction  and  opposition. 

Quadrel',  Ital.  quadrello.  A sort  of 
artificial  stone,  made  of  a dry  chalky 
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unii,  and  dried  in  the  shade  for  two  or 
u*ore  years : used  in  some  parts  for  build- 
ing-, and  so  named  because  it  is  square. 

Quadricap'sular,  from  quadra  and 
capsula : having  four  capsules  to  a 

flower. 

QuadrideNtate,  from  quadra  and 
dentatus,  toothed : four-toothed.  A bo- 
tanical term. 

Quad'rifid,  from  quadra  and  Jidus, 
cut : four-cleft.  A botanical  term. 

Quadri'ga,  from  quatuor,  four,  and 
jugum,  yoke.  An  ancient  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses  abreast. 

Quadrilat'eral,  from  quatuor,  four, 
and  latus,  a side  : four-sided. 

Quadrill'e  (French).  1.  A game  played 
by  four  persons,  with  40  cards,  being  the 
remainder  of  the  pack  after  the  four  tens, 

nines  and  eights  are  thrown  out. 2. 

A dance,  in  which  eight  persons  usually 
join. 

Quadrilo'bate,  from  quatuor  and  loba- 
tus,  lobed : four-lobed. 

Quadrxlo'cular,  from  quatuor  and  lo- 
cal arts,  celled : four-celled. 

Quadrima'ni.  A tribe  of  Carabici,  so 
named  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
joints  of  the  tarsi,  and  the  quadrate 
shape  of  the  thorax  : quadra  and  manus, 
a hand.  There  are  many  genera,  as  Aci- 
nopus,  Daptus,  Harpalus,  &c.,  all  pre- 
ferring sandy  and  hot  localities. 

Quadrifhyl'lous,  from  quatuor  and 
$vX\ot,  a leaf : four-leaved.  A botanical 
term. 

Quadrip'licate,  from  quatuor  and  plica, 
a fold  : having  four  folds  or  plaits.  A term 
in  conchology. 

Quadrire'me,  from  quatuor  and  remus, 
an  oar.  An  ancient  ship  of  war,  furnished 
with  four  rows  of  oars. 

Quadrisul'cata,  from  quatuor  and  sul- 
cus, a furrow.  Applied  to  ungulate 
quadrupeds,  whose  hoofs  are  divided 
into  four  digits. 

Quadrival'vular,  from  quatuor  and 
valva,  a valve:  having  four  valves.  A 
term  in  botany. 

Quadriv'ium  (Lat.).  The  four  lesser 
arts— arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and 
astronomy. 

Quadro'on,  from  quadra ; quatuor, 
four.  A name  in  Mexico,  &c.  for  the  off- 
spring of  a Mulatto  woman  by  a white 
man  : a person  quarter-blooded. 

Qua'drum.  In  music,  the  same  as 
natural. 

Quadru'xana,  from  quadra  and  manus, 
a hand.  The  name  of  the  second  order 
of  mammalia,  in  Cuvier’s  arrangement, 
including  all  the  monkey  tribes,  which 
are  very  numerous. 

Quadrufe'dia,  quatuor,  and  pcs,  foot. 
All  vertebrate  animals,  fitted  with  four 
extremities  for  progression,  were  for- 


merly so  termed  ; but  the  term  is  no 
longer  used  as  indicative  of  a particular 
group  of  animals. 

Quxes'tor.  An  officer  among  the  Ro 
mans,  who  had  the  management  of  the 
public  treasury. 

Quail.  A migratory  bird,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  partridge.  It  is  the 
least  of  all  the  gallinaceous  birds.  See 
Coturn  ix. 

Qca'kers.  A Christian  sect,  otherwise 
called  Friends,  which  sprung  up  in  Eng- 
land during  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well. They  have  few  articles  of  faith, 
insist  chiefly  on  moral  virtue,  mutual 
charity,  the  love  of  God,  and  a deep 
attention  to  the  feelings  and  emotions  of 
the  mind,  which  they  regard  as  the  secret 
workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  wor- 
ship is  devoid  of  ceremonies,  and  they 
uniformly  profess  great  probity  and  up- 
rightness in  their  dealings,  and  affect  the 
utmost  frugality  in  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing, and  singular  plainness  and  simplicity 
in  their  dress. 

Qcal'itative.  Regarding  the  qualities 
or  properties  of  a body,  without  reference 
to  quantity. 

Qual'ity,  Lat.  qualitas,  from  qualis, 
such.  Property.  Qualities  are  natural  and 
accidental.  Whiteness  is  a natural  quality 
of  snow ; figure  and  dimension  are  natural 
qualities  of  solids  ; but  blue  is  an  acci- 
dental or  adventitious  quality  of  cloth  ; and 
all  determinate  figures,  as  cube,  square, 
sphere,  &c.  are  accidental  qualities  of  solids. 
Essential  qualities  are  such  as  are  necessary 
to  constitute  a thing  what  it  is : sensible 
qualities  are  such  as  are  cognisable  by  the 
senses,  as  colour,  smell,  taste,  &c. 

Quantitative.  Regarding  quantities  ; 
as  a quantitative  analysis  of  any  chemical 
compound. 

Quan'tity,  Lat.  quantitas,  from  quan- 
tus,  how  much.  Inp/iystcs,  that  property 
of  anything  which  may  be  increased  or 
diminished.  In  mathematics,  any  portion, 
definite  or  indefinite,  known  or  unknown, 
of  any  magnitude  whatever,  which  can 
be  expressed  by  units.  In  algebra,  quan- 
tities are  called  positive,  when  they  have 
the  sign  + prefixed,  and  negative  when 
the  sign  — is  prefixed.  All  positive  quan- 
tities are  greater  than,  and  all  negative 
quantities  are  less  than,  0.  Quantities 
are  said  to  be  given  when  they  are  known, 
and  unknown  when  they  are  not  given. 
Given  or  known  quantities  are  denoted 
by  a,  b,  c,  &c. ; and  unknown  quantities 
by  z,  y,  x,  &c.  In  grammar,  quantity  de- 
notes the  measure  and  magnitude  of  syl- 
lables, or  that  which  determines  them  to 
be  called  long  or  short ; or  it  is  the  mea- 
sure of  time  in  pronouncing  a syllable. 

Qcan'tum  (Latin).  The  quantity.  In 
law,  quantum  meruit,  an  action  on  th* 
case,  grounded  on  the  necessity  to  pay  a 
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man  for  doing  some  service,  as  much  as  it 
merits  or  deserves.  Quantum  valebat,  or 
valebant,  an  action  to  recover  of  tile  de- 
fendant for  goods  sold  as  much  as  they  were 
worth. 

QuA-auA-VER'sAL,  Lat.  quaquh,  on  every 
side,  and  versus,  inclined.  Inclined  to 
every  side : facing  all  ways,  as  the  quaqua- 
versal  dip  of  coal-beds. 

Quarantine,  Ital.  quarantina,  forty. 
Properly,  the  space  of  forty  days ; appro- 
priately, the  regulation  by  which  a ship 
arriving  in  port,  and  suspected  of  being 
infected  with  plague,  or  other  malignant 
contagious  disease,  is  obliged  to  forbear 
all  intercourse  for  the  space  of  forty  days. 
See  Lazaretto. 

Qua're  (Latin).  "Wherefore,  for  what 
reason.  A term  in  law,  affixed  to  the 
title  of  several  writs. 

Qua're  Imeedit  (Lat.).  A writ  lying 
for  one  who  has  a right  of  advowson 
against  one  who  disturbs  him  by  present- 
ing a clerk  when  the  church  is  vacant. 

Quar'rel,  "Welch  qwarel.  1.  An  arrow 

with  a square  head. 2.  A pane  of  glass, 

a square.  See  Quarry. 

Quar'uy,  Fr.  ca rrt,  for  quarri.  1.  The 
same  as  quarrel  (q.v.).  2.  In  falconry, 
from  Fr.  querir  (?),  to  fetch  : the  game 

which  a hawk  pursues  or  has  killed. 

3.  Fr.  carriire,  an  artificial  excavation, 
formed  in  rocky  ground,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  marble,  stone,  slate,  &c. 

Quar'tan.  Febris quartana.  The  fourth- 
day  ague;  the  exacerbations  occurring 
every  fourth  day. 

Quarta'tion.  An  operation  in  assaying, 
by  which  the  quantity  of  one  thing  is 
made  equal  to  the  quarter  or  fourth  part 
of  the  quantity  of  another  thing.  Thus, 
in  refining  gold,  it  is  alloyed  with  three 
parts  of  silver,  so  that  the  gold  may  •con- 
stitute only  one  quarter  of  the  mass, 
and  thereby  have  its  particles  too  far  se- 
parated to  he  able  to  protect  the  other 
metals  originally  associated  with  it,  such 
as  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  &c.,  from  the 
action  of  the  acids  employed  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  parting. 

Quar'ter,  Lat.  quartus.  The  fourth 
part.  Thus  the  fourth  part  of  112  lbs.,  or 
28 lbs.,  is  called  a quarter;  eight  bushels 
(fourth  of  a ton)  is  a quarter  of  grain  ; the 
fourth  part  of  the  moon’s  monthly  revo- 
lution is  called  a quarter,  and  is  either 
first,  second,  third,  or  last. 

Qcar'ter-cloths.  In  ships,  long  pieces 
of  painted  canvas,  extending  on  the  out- 
side of  the  quarter-netting,  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  gallery  to  the  gangway. 

Qcak'ter-days.  In  law,  these  are  the 
25th  of  March,  or  Lady-day ; the  24th  of 
June,  or  Midsummer-day ; t»,r  29th  of 
September,  or  Michaelmas-day  ; and  the 
25th  of  December,  or  Christmas-day. 

Quar'ter-deck 'of  a ship).  The  short 


upper  deck  from  the  foremost  CDd  of  the 
main-chains  to  the  stern. 

Quarter'ing.  In  heraldry,  the  dividing 
of  a coat  of  arms  into  quarters,  by  part- 
ing, couping,  &c.  by  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  lines. 

Quar'ter-mas'ter.  1.  An  officer  in  the 
navy,  who  assists  the  mates  in  their  du- 
ties, in  stowing  the  hold,  coiling  ropes, 
keeping  time  by  the  watch-glasses,  &c. 
2.  An  officer  in  the  army,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  attend  to  the  quarters  for  the 
soldiers,  their  provisions,  fuel,  forage,  &e. 
The  quartermaster-general  marks  the 
marches  and  encampments  of  the  army, 
the  head-quarters,  &c.,  &c. 

Quar'ter-raieing.  Inas/ttp,  narrow- 
moulded  planks,  reaching  from  the  top  of 
the  stem  to  the  gangway,  serving  as  a 
fence  to  the  quarter-deck. 

Quar'ter-round.  In  architecture,  the 
same  as  ovolo  (q.v.). 

Quar'ters.  1.  A place  of  temporary 
residence,  as  the  winter-quarters  of  an 

army. 2.  In  farriery,  the  quarters  of  a 

horse’s  foot  are  the  sides  of  the  coffin,  be- 
tween the  toe  and  heel.  False  quarters 
are  a cleft  in  the  horn  of  the  hoof,  extend- 
ing from  the  coronet  to  the  shoe. 3.  In 

house-carpentry , slender  pieces  of  timber 
placed  between  the  puncheons  and  the 
posts,  to  nail  the  laths  to,  in  partitions.  If 
four-inch  thick  they  are  called  double 
quarters. — —4.  The  stations  of  a ship’s 
crew  in  time  of  action. 

Quar'ter  Sessions.  In  law,  a general 
court,  held  quarterly  hy  the  justices  of 
peace  of  each  county,  with  jurisdiction  to 
try  and  determine  felonies  and  trespasses. 

Quartet'to,  ) (Italian).  Amusicalcom- 

Quartet'te.  j position  for  four  voices, 
or  for  four  instruments. 

Quar'tile.  In  astrology,  an  aspect  of 
the  planets  when  they  are  three  signs  or 
90  degrees  distant  from  each  other : 
quadrate. 

Quar'tine.  The  fourth  envelope,  from 
the  outside,  of  the  vegetable  ovulum. 

Quar'to,  Lat.  quartus.  A book  in  which 
every  sheet  being  twice  doubled  makes 
four  leaves. 

Quartz,  Fr.  for  Germ,  quarz.  Rock 
crystal.  Silex  in  its  purest  form  occurring 
in  6-sided  prisms,  with  pyramidal  points  : 
primitive  form  a rhomboid.  It  is  strictly 
an  oxide  of  silicium  (silicon  according  to 
some).  It  melts  before  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe  into  a white  glass,  but  cannot 
be  fused  by  the  common  blow-pipe,  ex- 
cept when  mixed  with  alkalies.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  every  rock,  and  many  of  the 
gems  are  simply  quartz  combined  with 
some  oxide,  which  gives  the  colour,  as 
the  amethyst,  opal,  and  Bristol  diamond. 

Quartz  Sin'ter.  A mineral  found  in 
the  form  of  siliceous  concretions. 

Quart'zose  Rock.  A primary  nnstra- 
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ttfied  rock,  consisting  of  quartz  of  a gra- 
nular form,  united  sometimes  to  other 
crystalline  elements. 

Qua'si  Con'tract.  In  civil  law,  an  act 
which  has  not  the  strict  form  of  a con- 
tract, but  has  the  force  of  one, as  if  {quasi) 
the  forms  had  been  all  complied  -with. 

Quasimo'do.  In  the  Homan  Catholic 
calendar,  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Quas.  Quass.  A fermented  liquor  drunk 
by  the  peasantry  of  Russia,  and  made 
by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  bar- 
ley meal.  It  is  reckoned  an  excellent 
antiscorbutic. 

Quas'sia.  A genus  of  trees.  Fecandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  order  Gruinales.  There 
are  two  species,  both  natives  of  South 
and  North  America  and  West  Indies : 
that  which  affords  the  bitter  quassia  of 
the  shops  is  a beautiful  tree.  The  bitter 
extract  has  been  considered  as  a principle 
sui  generis,  and  named  quassine.  The  term 
quassia  is  derived  from  quassi,  the  name 
of  a slave  who  first  used  it,  with  uncom- 
mon success,  as  a secret  remedy  for  the" 
malignant  endemic  fevers  wThich  fre- 
quently prevail  in  Surinam. 

Quas'slne,  1 The  bitter  extract  of  quas- 

Quas'site.  j sia  amara  and  excelsa.  It 
crystallises  in  very  small  w’hite  prisms. 
Its  solutions  are  colourless  and  intensely 
bitter. 

Quatre'foil  (French).  Four-leaved 
grass : a favourite  bearing  in  coat  armour. 

Quav'er,  from  quiver.  1.  In  music,  a 
measure  of  time  equal  to  half  a crotchet, 

or  the  eighth  part  of  a semi-breve. 2. 

A shake  performed  by  the  voice  or  on  an 
instrument. 

Queb'radas  (Spanish).  The  name  given 
by  the  Spaniards  to  the  enormous  per- 
pendicular rents  of  the  Andes.  The  word 
lias  been  adopted  by  geographers,  &c. 

Queens  or  Queen  Posts.  In  carpentry, 
the  name  given  to  those  coupled  bearers, 
G G,  framed  with  one  straining  beam  be- 
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tween  them,  for  supporting  roofs  of  from 
30  to  40  feet  span,  instead  of  the  single 
king-posts  used  in  roofs  of  from  20  to  30 
feet  span. 

Queen’s- Yellow.  An  old  name  of  Tur- 
bith  mineral  (yellow  sub-sulphate  of 
mercury.) 

Qcer'citrin.  The  yellow  colouring 
matter  of  quercitron  bark.  It  crystallises 
in  yellow’  spangles. 

Quer'citron.  A dye-stuff.  The  inner 
balk  of  the  Quercus  tinctoria,  a tree  which 
throws  spontaneously  in  North  America, 


and  has  been  introduced  into  France  and 
Bavaria.  Its  colouring  matter  is  qutf- 
citrin. 

Qeer'cus.  The  oak.  A genus  of  trees. 
Moncecia  — Folyandria.  Natural'  order 

Amentaceee.  There  are  about  60  species, 
besides  varieties.  The  common  oak  (Q. 
robur),  and  durmast  (Q.  pubescens),  are 
natives  of  Britain;  the  evergreen,  black, 
white,  Italian,  and  Turkey  oaks,  are  na- 
tives of  the  south  of  Europe,  as  is  also 
the  cork-tree  and  kermes.  America  has 
33  species,  of  which  the  live  oak  is  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  for  ship-building. 

Ques'tionist.  A candidate  for  a bache- 
lor’s degree  at  Cambridge. 

Quest-men.  In  law,  persons  chosen  to 
inquire  into  abuses  and  misdemeanors, 
especially  such  as  relate  to  weights  and 
measures. 

Ques'tus.  In  laio,  land  which  does  not 
descend  by  hereditary  right,  being  ac- 
quired by  one’s  own  labour  and  industry. 

Quick'-beam,  1 The  wild  sorb  ( Sorbtis 

Quick'en-tree.  j aucuparia)  or  moun- 
tain ash. 

Quick-lime.  Eime  in  its  most  active 
and  caustic  state,  before  it  is  slaked ; 
and  prepared  by  exposing  any  carbonate 
of  lime,  as  common  limestone,  marble, 
chalk,  &c.,  to  a full  red-heat  for  some 
time,  whereby  the  carbonic  acid  and 
w’ater  are  expelled,  and  a simple  oxide  of 
calcium  left. 

Quick-match.  A combustible  prepara- 
tion used  by  artillerymen.  It  is  formed 
of  cotton  strands  dipped  in  a boiling  com- 
position of  vinegar,  saltpetre,  and  powder. 

Quick'set-hedge  is  a general  name 
for  all  living  hedges,  but,  in  a stricter 
sense,  the  name  is  applied  only  to  those 
planted  with  haw’thorn,  or  Cratesgus  orya- 
cantha,  under  which  name  these  young 
plants  or  sets  are  sold  by  the  nursery- 
gardeners. 

Quick-sil'veh,  argentum  victim.  A 
name  for  mercury.  See  Mercury. 

Quick-work  signifies  all  that  part  of 
a ship  which  is  under  water  when  she  is 
laden.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  side  which  is  above  the  sheer- 
rail. 

Quid'dity.  In  the  school  philosophy, 
essence.  That  which  is  a proper  answer 
to  the  question  quid  est  ? The  term  is 
now  used  to  designate  any  trifling  nicety 
or  cavil. 

Quin  pro  auo.  A Latin  phrase,  used 
to  denote  that  one  thing  is  made  use  of 
to  supply  the  defect  of  another.  A quid 
pro  quo  is  a succcdanetim. 

Qui'etists.  A sect  of  mystics  origi- 
nated by  Molino,  a Spanish  priest,  who 
maintained  that  religion  consists  in  the 
internal  rest  ( quietus ) of  the  mind,  em 
ployed  in  contemplating  God  and  sub- 
mitting to  his  will. 
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Quie'tus  (Latin),  rest.  An  exchequer 
term,  used  for  discharge  or  acquittance 
to  accountants.  In  laio,  a quietus  est, 
granted  to  a sheriff,  discharges  him  of  all 
accounts  due  to  the  crown. 

Quill,  Ir.  cuille,  a reed.  Quills  are  the 
hard  and  strong  feathers  of  geese,  &c., 
used  in  writing.  They  are  divided  into 
firsts,  seconds,  thirds,  and  flags,  according 
to  their  order  in  the  wing : the  seconds 
and  thirds  are  the  best.  The  Riga  quills 
are  the  finest,  and  the  first  quality  of 
these  brings  in  London  about  £3  per 
mille  = 1200. 

Quilt,  1 1.  A stuff  made  by  putting 

QuiltTng.  ) wool,  cotton,  &c.,  between 
pieces  of  cloth,  and  sewing  them  together. 

2.  The  act  of  making  a quilt  is  also 

named  quilting. 

Qui'nate.  1.  In  chemistry,  the  same  as 
kinnte,  the  quinic  acid  being  the  same  as 
the  kinic. 2.  In  botany,  from  Lat.  quin- 

que, five,  an  epithet  for  a digitate  leaf 
having  five  leaflets  on  a petiole. 

Quince.  The  fruit  of  the  pyrus  cydonia, 
called  the  Cydonian  apple  ( Cydonium  ma- 
lum) by  the  ancients,  from  a town  in 
Crete,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it 
abounded. 

Quin'cunx,  Lat.  corrup.  of  quinque  and 
uncut.  In  horticulture,  the  quincunx  order 
is  a plantation  of  five  trees,  disposed  one 
at  each  corner,  and  the  fifth  in  the  mid- 
dle * • _ and  this  order,  repeated  inde- 
finitely, forms  a regular  grove,  which 
viewed  by  an  angle  of  the  square  or 
parallelogram,  presents  equal  or  parallel 
layers. 

Quindec'agon,  from  quinque,  five,  and 
decagon  (q.  v.).  A plain  geometrical  figure, 
with  fifteen  sides  and  as  many  angles. 

Quindecem'viri.  Roman  magistrates, 
to  whose  care  was  intrusted  the  Sibylline 
books. 

Quin'ina,  1 An  alkali  obtained  from 

Quin'ine.  / the  yellow  Peruvian  bark, 
called  quinquina  by  the  French.  The 
sulphate,  or  rather  disulphate  of  quinina 
is  much  employed  in  medicine,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  virtues  of  the  bark  in  a high 
degree  of  concentration.  Quinina  when 
pure  is  pearly  white,  and  intensely  bitter. 
It  crystallises  (but  with  much  difficulty) 
in  silky  flocculi. 

Quinquaoes'ima  Sundat.  Shrove-Sun- 
day,^  so  called,  being  about  the  fiftieth 
day  before  Easter  ( quinquagesima , fifty). 

Quinquan'gular,  Lat.  quinque  and  an- 
gulus.  Having  five  angles. 

Quinquecap'sular,  Lat  quinque  and 
capsula.  Having  five  capsules. 

Quinuueden'tate,  Lat.  quinque  and 
dcntatus.  Five-toothed. 

Quinquefo'liate,  Lat.  quinque  and/o- 
Hatus.  Five-leaved. 


Quinquelo'bate,  Lat.  quinque  and  loba- 
tus.  Five-lobed. 

Quinciueloc'ular,  Lat.  quinque  and 
locular  is.  Five -celled. 

Quinquena'lia.  Anciently,  public 
games  celebrated  every  five  years. 

Quinuuere'mis,  quinque  and  remus,  an 
oar.  A Roman  war-ship  having  five  banks 
of  oars. 

Quinoueval'vular,  Lat.  quinque  and 
valvularis.  Having  five  valves. 

Quin'tal  (Fi\).  A weight  originally  of 
100  lbs.,  but  now  commonly  of  112  lbs.  It 
however  differs  considerably  in  different 
countries. 

Quintessence,  Lat.  quinta  essentia, fifth 
essence.  1.  A term  used  by  the  alchemists 
to  signify  the  active  principle  of  anything, 
in  which  its  properties  and  virtues  reside, 
separated  by  art  from  the  inert  matters 

with  which  it  is  combined. 2.  The 

pure  essential  part  of  anything.  The 
term  is  now  chiefly  used  by  quack  doc- 
tors and  perfumers. 

- Quin'tile,  from  quintus,  fifth.  The 
aspect  of  the  planets,  when  distant  from 
each  other  the  fifth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or 
72  degrees. 

Quintil'ians.  A sect  of  ancient  here- 
tics, founded  by  Quintilia. 

Quin'tine.  The  fifth  envelope  of  the 
vegetable  ovulum. 

Quin'tuple.  In  music,  a species  cf 
time,  containing  five  crotchets  in  a bar. 

Quin'zaine.  The  fourteenth  day  after  a 
feast  day,  in. chronology , or  the  fifteenth, 
including  the  feast  day. 

Qui'pos.  A name  given,  in  Peru,  to 
knots  and  cords  of  various  colours,  which 
imperfectly  supply  the  place  of  writing. 

Qui  Pro  Quo,  Lat.  one  for  another.  A 
verbal  ambiguity. 

Quiri'tes.  The  common  people  of  an- 
cient Rome,  as  opposed  to  the  soldiery. 

Quirk.  In  building,  a piece  taken  out 
of  any  regular  ground  plot  or  floor. 

Quirk'ed  Moulding.  In  architecture, 
one  whose  convexity  is  sudden,  in  the 
form  of  a conic  section. 

Qui-tam.  In  law,  an  information,  when 
the  party  informing  prosecutes  for  the 
king  and  himself. 

Quit-claim.  In  law,  a release  Of  any 
action  that  one  person  has  against  an- 
other: a deed  of  release  by  which  all 
claims  are  relinquished  to  another  with- 
out warranty. 

Quit-rent,  Lat.  quietus  redditus.  In 
law,  a small  rent  reserved,  payable  in 
token  of  subjection. 

Quit'ter-bone.  In  farriery,  a hard 
round  swelling  on  the  coronet,  between 
the  heel  and  the  quarter,  usually  on  the 
inside  of  the  foot. 

Quo  Animo  (Lat.).  With  what  mind : 
with  what  intent,  as  animo  fur  and) , w'th 
the  intention  of  stealing. 
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Quod  Pekmit'tat.  In  law,  a writ  for 
the  heir  of  him  that  is  disseised  of  com- 
mon of  pasture,  against  the  heirs  of  the 
disseisor. 

Quoin  , Fr.  coin,  a corner.  1 . Quoins  are 
stones,  or  other  materials,  put  into  the 
corners  of  brick  buildings,  to  strengthen 
them.  If  the  stones  project  before  the 
face  of  the  wall,  and  have  chamfered 

edges,  they  are  termed  rustic  quoins. 

2.  In  artillery,  a loose  wedge  of  wood  put 
below  the  breech  of  a cannon  to  adjust 
its  elevation. 

Quoit,  Dut.  coite.  A sort  of  annular 
disc  of  metal,  to  be  pitched  at  a fixed 
object,  in  the  game  called  quoits.  A flat 
stone  is  used  in  common  practice. 

Quo  Juke  (Lat.).  By  what  law,  right, 
or  title. 

Quo  Mi'nus.  In  law,  a writ  which 
issues  from  the  Exchequer,  to  take  the 
body  of  the  defendant,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Capias  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  the  Latitat  in  the  Queen’s  Bench. 

Quo'rum,  Lat.  gen.  pi.  of  qui,  who. 
Such  a number  of  persons  as  is  competent, 
by  the  law  in  the  case,  to  transact  busi- 
ness. The  term  originates  from  the  words 
ofa  justice-of-peace  commission, “ quorum 
aliquem  oestrum  unum  esse  volumus.” 

Quo'tibnt,  from  quoties,  how  often. 
The  name,  in  arithmetic,  for  the  number 
which  results  from  the  division  of  one 
number  by  another.  See  Division. 

Quo  Warran'to.  In  laio,  a writ  which 
lies  against  a person,  or  corporation,  that 
usurps  any  franchise  or  liberty  against 
the  Crown. 

Q.  Y.  1.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum 
vis,  as  much  as  you  will. 2.  An  abbre- 

viation of  quod  vide,  which  see  : frequently 
used  in  this  dictionary. 

R 

R is  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  and  an  articulation  sui 
generis,  having  no  resemblance  in  pronun- 
ciation to  any  other  letter.  As  a Roman 
numeral  it  stands  for  80,  and  with  a dash 
over  it  for  80,000.  R,  or  ft,  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  medical  prescriptions,  is 
a contraction  of  Recipe,  take.  In  ancient 
times  (says  Dr.  Paris),  such  was  the  sup- 
posed importance  of  planetary  influence, 
that  it  was  usual  to  prefix  a symbol  of 
the  planet  under  whose  reign  the  ingre- 
dients were  to  be  collected,  and  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  generally  known,  that  the  cha- 
racter which  we  at  this  day  place  at  the 
head  of  our  prescriptions,  and  which  is 
understood  and  supposed  to  mean  recipe, 
is  a relic  of  the  astrological  symbol  of  Ju- 
piter, as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  older 
works  on  pharmacy. 

Rab'k  st,  Fr.  raboter,  to  plane.  A deep 


groove  or  channel,  cut  longitudinally 
in  a plank  or  piece  of  timber,  to  receive 
the  edge  of  another  plank,  which  is  to  be 
let  into  it.  This  is  termed  a rabbet-joint  ; 
and  the  plane  with  which  the  rabbet  is 
made,  is  denominated  a rabbet-plane. 

Rab'bi,  1 A title  assumed  by  the  Jew- 

Rab'bin.  / ish  doctors,  signifying  lord, 
or  master. 

Rab'binists.  Those  among  the  Jews 
who  adhered  to  the  Talmud  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  rabbins,  in  opposition  to  the 
Caraites,  who  reject  all  traditions. 

Ra'bies.  A Latin  term  for  madness. 
Generally  applied  to  the  disease  in  dogs, 
otherwise  called  hydrophobia  ( rabies  ca- 
nina ). 

Ra'ca  (Syriac).  Yanity  or  folly.  Pro- 
nounced by  the  Jews  with  gestures  of  in- 
dignation. 

Race,  ) In  engineering,  the  canal 

Race-course.  ) along  which  the  water 
is  conveyed  to  and  from  a water-wheel. 

Race'me,  Lat.  racemus,  a cluster  or 
bunch.  In  botany,  a species  of  inflores- 
cence, consisting  of  a cluster  of  flowers, 
rather  distant  from  each  other,  each  on 
its  own  proper  stalk,  and  all  connected 
together  by  one  common  peduncle. 

Racem'ic  Acid.  The  name  given  by 
M.  Gay-Lussac  to  an  acid  isomeric  with 
tartaric  acid,  and  obtained  along  with  it 
in  decomposing  tartrate  of  lime  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  been 
called  vinicacid,  which,  on  the  Continent, 
is  also  a name  of  tartaric  acid  'German, 
weinsdure). 

Racemovin'ic  Acid.  An  acid  formed  by 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  racemic  acid.  It 
crystallises,  and  differs  from  tartrovinic 
acid  in  containing  an  atom  more  water. 

Ra'chis,  | ccx.‘s-  The  vertebral  column 
of  mammals  in  birds. 

Rack,  Sax.  racan,  to  stretch.  1.  An 
engine  of  torture,  composed  of  pulley- 
tackle,  formerly  too  much  used  for  extort- 
ing confessions  from  suspected  persons. 

2.  In  mechanics,  a straight  machine 

which  has  teeth  or  cogs  similar  to  those  of 

a toothed  wheel. 3.  In  ships,  a frame  of 

timber  containing  several  sheaves,  and 
usually  fixed  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
bowsprit,  to  direct  the  sailors  to  the  re- 
spective ropes  passing  through  it. 

I.  In  stables,  a railed  convenience  above 
the  manger  for  the  reception  of  hay. 

Rack'et,  Fr.  raquette.  The  instrument 
withwhich  players  at  tennis  strike  the  ball. 

Rack'ing-pace  (of  a horse).  An  amble, 
but  with  a shorter  and  quicker  tread. 

Rack'-rent.  In  law,  the  full  yearly 
value  of  the  land. 

Rac'ovians.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
Unitarians  of  Poland  are  so  called,  from 
Racow,  a city  of  that  country,  where  tb* 
Socinian  Catechism  was  published. 
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Ka'diant.  In  geometry,  a straight  line 
proceeding  from  a given  point  or  fixed 
pole,  about  which  it  is  conceived  to  re- 
volve. In  physics,  radiant  heat  is  that 
which  is  thrown  off  at  the  surface  of  hot 
bodies  in  all  directions. 

Radia'ta.  The  name  given  to  the  fourth 
great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  be- 
cause the  parts  of  the  body  of  the  animals 
composing  it  are  arranged  round  an  axis, 
and  in  one  or  several  radii  or  lines,  ex- 
tending from  pole  to  pole ; whence  the 
name.  The  division  comprises  five  classes ; 
viz.  Echinoderma,  Acalepha,Polypiphera, 
Poriphera,  and  Polygastrica.  The  Radi- 
ata  have  also  been  termed  Zoophyta  or 
Zoophytes. 

Ra'diate,  Lat.  radiatns,  rayed.  Di- 
verging like  rays  from  a common  centre. 
Applied  to  compound  flowers,  in  which 
the  florets  of  the  centre  differ  in  form  from 
those  of  the  circumference.  Example,  the 
daisy. 

Ra'diated  Iron  Pyrites.  A variety 
of  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  occurs  regu- 
larly crystallised,  in  radiated,  granular, 
and  lamellar  concretions,  in  spherical, 
and  also  in  cylindrical  masses,  with  fibres 
diverging  from  the  centre  or  axis.  Iron 
46,  sulphur  54. 

Ra'diating  Point.  In  optics,  any  point 
from  which  rays  of  light  proceed. 

Rad'ical,  from  radix,  a root.  1.  In 
chemistry,  applied  to  that  which  is  con- 
sidered to  constitute  the  distinguishing 
part  of  an  acid,  by  its  union  with  the  aci- 
difying principle.  Thus  sulphur  is  the 
radical  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  nitrogen  of 

the  nitric  acid. 2.  In  botany,  applied 

to  leaves  which  spring  from  the  root,  like 

those  of  the  cowslip. 3.  In  philology, 

a radix,  or  simple  underived,  uncom- 
pounded word. 

Rad'ical  Bass.  In  music,  the  same  as 
fundamental  bass  (q.  v.). 

Rad'ical  Quantities.  In  algebra,  all 
quantities  under  the  radical  sign  (q.  v.). 

Rad'ical  Reformers.  In  politics,  a 
party  who  desire  the  rooting  out  of  abuses 
which  have  crept  into  the  government, 
and  the  remodelling  all  our  institutions. 

Rad'ical  Sign.  The  sign  s/  placed 
before  any  quantity  to  denote  that  the 
root  of  that  quantity  is  to  be  extracted: 

thus,  a,  and  \/  a + b. 

Rad'icant,  Lat.  radicans,  rooting.  Ap- 
plied in  botany  to  stems  which  cling  to 
other  bodies  for  support,  and  strike  root 
by  means  of  fibres,  which  do  not  imbibe 
nourishment.  The  ivy  {hedera  helix)  is 
an  example. 

Radica'tion,  from  radicate,  to  root.  In 
Ictany,  the  disposition  of  the  root  of  a 
plant  with  respect  to  the  ascending  and 
dote  ending  caudex  and  the  radicles. 

H.a»'2cls,  Lat.  radicula,  from  radix,  a 


root : a rootlet.  In  botany,  that  part  of 
the  embryo  which  grows  downwards  and 
becomes  the  root. 

Radiom'eter,  from  radius,  rod,  and 
fxtrqov,  measure:  the  forestaff.  An  in- 
strument for  taking  the  altitudes  of  the 
celestial  bodies. 

Rad'ish.  In  botany,  the  common  and 
horse-radish  belong  to  the  genus  Cochle- 
aria  ; the  garden -radish  is  the  Raphanus 
sativus.  The  water-radish  is  a species  of 
Sisymbrium. 

Ra'ditjs  (Lat.),  a ray.  1.  In  geometry, 
a right  line,  drawn  or  extending  from 
the  centre  of  a circle  to  the  periphery ; 

the  semidiameter  of  a circle. 2.  In 

mechanics,  the  spoke  of  a wheel,  &c. 

3.  In  anatomy,  a bone  of  the  forearm, 
which  accompanies  the  ulna  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist;  so  named  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  spoke  of  a 

wheel. 4.  In  botmiy,  the  marginal  part 

of  the  corolla  of  compound  radiate 
flowers.  Also  the  radii  of  a peduncle  of 
a compound  umbel  are  the  common 
stalks  or  spokes  of  that  umbel,  and  the 
pedicelli  are  the  stalks  of  the  florets. 

Ra'dius  Yec'tor.  In  physics,  a line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  force  of  any 
curve  in  which  a body  is  supposed  to 
move  by  centripetal  force,  to  that  point 
of  the  curve  where  the  body  is  supposed 
to  be.  Plural,  Radii  vectores. 

Raf'ters.  In  carpentry,  pieces  of  tim- 
ber which  stand  in  pairs  on  the  railing- 
piece,  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  and 
form  as  it  were  the  ribs  of  the  roof. 

Rag'bolt.  An  iron  pin  or  bolt  with 
barbs  on  its  shank  to  hold  it  in  its 
place. 

Ragg,  1 called  also  Rowley  Ragg, 

Rags'tone,  i and  Dudley  Basalt.  A 
fusible  siliceous  stone,  of  a dark  grey 
colour,  with  shining  crystals,  and  a 
granular  texture ; so  named  from  its 
rough  fracture.  It  is  used  as  whetstone, 
and  is  found  near  Dudley. 

Rag'man’s  Roll.  A roll  or  register  of 
the  value  of  benefices  in  Scotland,  made 
by  Ragimund,  a legate  of  the  pope,  and 
according  to  which  the  clergy  were  after- 
wards taxed  by  the  court  of  Rome: 
hence  the  word  rigmarole. 

Rag'uled.  In  heraldry,  a cross  raguled 
may  be  best  understood  by  calling  it  two 
ragged  staffs. 

Ra'ia.  A genus  of  fishes,  the  Rays, 
recognised  by  the  horizontally  flattened 
body,  which  resembles  a disk : order 
Chondropterygii,  with  fixed  branchiae : 
family  Selachii,  Cuv.  Raia,  in  Latin,  and 
Bans  and  Baro?,  in  Greek,  are  the 
ancient  names.  The  subdivisions  are  the 
Sting-ray,  Spotted  Torpedo,  Thornback 
Skate,  &c. 

Rail.  1.  In  fences,  the  rails  are  th« 
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pieces  of  timber  which  lie  horizontally 
from  post  to  post.  Similarly  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  the  banister  of  a 
"•■■air-case  are  called  hand-rail  and  foot- 

rail.  2.  In  framing,  those  pieces 

which  lie  horizontally  are  called  rails; 
and  those  which  are  perpendicular  are 

stiles. 3.  In  ships,  planks  nailed  for 

ornament,  or  security,  on  the  upper- 
works  ; also  curved  pieces  of  timber,  ex- 
tending from  the  bows  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  stern,  to  support  the  knee  of 

the  head. 4.  In  ornithology , rail  is  a 

name  of  the  JRallus  crex,  Lin.,  or  corn- 
crake ; called  also  the  Quail-king,  because 
it  arrives  and  departs  with  those  birds,  and 
leads  a solitary  life  on  the  same  grounds. 
5.  In  engineering,  &c.,  see  Kail  way. 

Rail'road,  1 An  improved  description 

Rail'way.  / of  roadway,  first  used 
about  1680,  under  the  name  of  tram-way 
and  tram-road ; being  formed  of  tram- 
plates  of  wood.  Cast-iron  tram-plates 
were  next  employed  (1 738) ; then  wrought- 
iron  (1786) ; and,  at  length,  wrought-iron 
edge  rails  were  adopted  in  the  collieries 
of  the  north  of  England,  and  are  now 
everywhere  used  in  the  construction  of 
railways  in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
steam-engine  was  applied  to  railways 
about  1808,  but  only  to  drag  the  waggons 
up  ascents  by  a rope,  the  engine  being 
stationary.  Thirty  miles  an  hour,  in- 
cluding stoppages,  seems  to  be  about  the 
average  speed  upon  the  public  lines  of 
railway  ; but  the  limit  of  velocity  does 
not  appear  to  be  yet  known  ; but  it  is 
somewhere  beyond  60  miles  an  hour. 

Rail'way,  Atmospheric.  A system  of 
locomotion  on  railways,  in  which  atrno- 
pheric  pressure  is  employed  as  the 
motive  power. 

Rail'w  ay-link.  See  Draw-link. 

Rail'w ay-slide.  A contrivance  on  rail- 
ways, for  shifting  a carriage  from  one 
line  of  rails  to  another.  It  consists  of  a 
platform  upon  wheels,  and  having  upon 
it  two  or  more  pairs  of  rails  of  the  same 
gauge  as  those  of  the  line,  so  that  a car- 
riage, being  upon  the  platform,  may  be  run 
off  conveniently  upon  the  line  of  rails. 

Rain'bow.  A circular  image  of  the 
sun,  variously  coloured.  It  is  thus  pro- 
duced : the  solar  rays  entering  the  drops 
of  falling  rain  are  refracted  to  their 
further  surfaces,  and  thence,  by  one  or 
more  reflections,  transmitted  to  the  eye. 
At  their  emergence  from  the  drop,  the 
rays  are  separated  into  their  prismatic 
colours,  and  are  thus  exhibited  to  an  eye 
properly  placed  to  receive  them.  The 
Zunar  rainbow  is  a similar,  but  less  usual, 
phenomenon,  caused  by  the  refraction  of 
the  moon’s  rays. 

Rain'-gauge.  An  instrument  contrived 
to  measure  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
fills  on  a given  surface  of  a locality; 


called  also  an  ombrometer  and  pluviome- 
ter (q.  v.) 

Rai'sers.  Among  joiners,  the  upright 
boards  of  the  front  of  the  steps  of  a flight 
of  stairs. 

Rai'sing.  In  carpentry,  pieces  which 
lie  under  the  beams,  over  the  posts  or 
puncheons,  by  the  side  of  the  house. 

Rai'sins.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  vine. 
Raisins  are  produced  from  various  spe- 
cies of  the  vine,  and  take  names  accord- 
ingly, as  muscatels,  blooms,  sultanas,  &c 
They  are  also  named  from  the  place  of 
their  growth,  as  Smyrnas,  Valencias,  &c. 
The  duties  on  raisins  vary  according  to 
the  quality,  from  30  per  cent,  on  the  best, 
to  130  on  the  worst ! 

Ra'jah  (Sanscrit).  A title  of  dignity  in 
India,  equivalent  to  king,  prince,”  or 
chieftain. 

Rake.  1.  An  instrument  used  in  agri- 
culture, containing  a series  of  teeth  or 
prongs  affixed  at  right  angles  to  a cross- 
head. The  tool  is  made  light,  and  all 
wood  when  it  is  intended  for  collecting 
hay,  but  the  cross-head  and  teeth  are 
usually  iron  when  designed  for  combing 
seed-beds  in  gardens,  &c.  The  harrow  is 

a rake  upon  a large  scale. 2.  The  rake 

of  a ship  is  that  part  of  the  hull  which 
hangs  over  both  ends  of  the  keel. 

Ra'xing.  In  architecture,  a term  ap- 
plied to  mouldings  whose  arrises  are  in- 
clined to  the  horizon. 

Ra'king  Temple.  In  architecture,  a 
member  hollowed  in  the  square  of  a pe- 
destal, &c. 

. Ram.  1.  In  zoology,  the  male  of  the  ovine 

genus,  called  in  some  parts  a tup. 2.  In 

astronomy,  the  English  name  of  the  sign 
Aries. 3.  An  engine  of  war.  See  Bat- 

tering-ram.—4.  A hydraulic  machine.- 
See  Water-ram. 

Ram' ad  an,  1 The  great  fast  or  Lent  of 

Rham'adan.  / the  Mohammedans. 

Ramaya'na.  The  oldest  of  the  two 
great  Sanscrit  epic  poems,  describing  the 
life  and  actions  of  Rama  and  his  wife  Sita. 

Ram'ent,  Lat.  ramentum.  A species  of 
pubescence  of  plants,  consisting  of  hairs 
in  form  of  flat  strap-like  portions,  resem- 
bling shavings,  seen  on  the  leaves  of  some 
species  of  begonia. 

Ram'ists  or  Ram'eans.  The  partisans 
of  Ramus,  a professor  of  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy at  Paris, in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

Ramollis'sement,  Er.  from  ramollir,  to 
soften.  A term  applied  in  pathology  to 
any  morbid  softening  of  the  texture  of  an 
organ,  as  the  brain  in  hydrocephalus. 

Ramp.  1.  A cavity  on  the  upper  side  of 
hand-rails,  formed  over  risers,  or  over  a 
half  or  quarter  space, made  by  the  sudden 
rise  of  the  steps  above. 2.  In  fortifica- 

tion, ramps  are  gentle  slopes  made  for  the 
cannon  to  be  drawn  up  and  down  by  and 
to  facilitate  communication,  raised  either 
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on  the  side  of  an  elevated  work,  or  against 
a salient  angle  on  each  side  of  an  enter- 
ing angle. 

RiM'i’AKT,  Fr.  from  ramper.  In  archi- 
tecture, a term  applied  to  an  arch  whose 
abutments  spring  from  an  inclined  plane. 
In  heraldry,  a term  applied  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  lion,  when  in  the  attitude  of 
attack,  being  reared  on  his  hinder  legs. 

Ram' part,  Fr.  rampart.  An  elevation 
of  earth,  &c.,  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  a place  from  the  direct  lire  of  an 
enemy.  It  is  made  of  sufficient  thickness 
•to  resist  cannon-shot,  and  is  formed  into 
bastions,  curtains,  &c.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  space  left  void  between  the 
wall  of  a city  and  the  houses  next  to  it. 

Ramphas'tos.  In  ornithology,  the  ge- 
neric name  of  the  Toucans,  climbing  birds 
(Scansoriee) , easily  distinguished  from  all 
other  birds  by  their  enormous  beak,  which 
is  almost  as  thick  and  long  as  their  body  : 
lienee  the  name  from  (aupos,  a beak,  by 
way  of  pre-eminence.  The  Toucans  are 
.confined  to  the  hot  parts  of  America, 
where  they  live  in  flocks,  feeding  on  fruit, 
insects,  birds’  eggs,  &c. 

Ra'mus.  The  Latin  word  for  branch  : 
applied  in  botany  to  the  primary  division 
■of  a stem  into  lateral  stems. 

Ra'na.  The  frog.  1.  A genus  of  Batra- 
chians,  having  four  legs  in  their  perfect 
state  but  no  tail,  although  the  young  (the 
tadpole),  is  at  first  furnished  with  a long 
fleshy  tail,  liana  is  the  Latin  name,  d 
sua  voce  dicta ; /3 the  Greek 
name.  The  tree-frogs  and  toads  have 
been  separated  from  the  genus  as  consti- 
tuted by  Linnd.  See  Htla  and  Bufo. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  name  of  an  artery; 
"the  second  branch  of  the  external  carotid. 

Ran'dom  Shot.  A shot  discharged  with 
the  axis  of  the  gun  above  the  point  blank 
direction. 

Range,  Fr.  rangte.  1.  In  gunnery,  the 
path  of  a ball,  &c.,  or  the  line  which  it 
describes  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to 
the  point  where  it  lodges.  Also  the  dis- 
tance to  which  such  ball  or  bomb  is 

thrown. 2.  In  ships,  the  ranges  are 

two  pieces  of  timber,  that  go  across  from 
side  to  side : the  one  on  the  forecastle  a 
little  abaft  the  foremast,  and  the  other  in 
the  beak-head  before  the  mouldings  of 
the  bowsprit. 

Ran'ny.  In  England,  the  shrew-mouse. 
In  India,  the  wife  of  a rajah. 

Ran'teiis.  Primitive  Methodists,  which 
originated  in  Staffordshire,  1807,  under 
Hugh  Bourne,  who  also  wrote  their  his- 
tory. The  praying  people,  in  returning 
home  (from  camp  meetings)  were  accus- 
tomed  to  sing  through  the  streets  of  Bel- 
per,  and  this  circumstance  procured  them 
l he  name  of  Ranters. 

Rahun'culcs.  Crowfoot.  A very  ex- 


tensive genus  of  herbaceous  plants.  Poly- 
andria — Polygynia.  Name  from  ratio,  a 
frog,  because  found  in  fenny  places,  where 
frogs  abound.  The  spearwort,  least,  small 
and  great,  the  pile  wort,  the  golden  locks, 
with  12  other  species,  are  indigenous  in 
Britain,  and  there  are  about  40  exotic 
species. 

Ranz  de  Vache.  In  music,  a favour- 
ite national  air  among  the  Swiss  shep- 
herds, played  upon  the  bag-pipes. 

Rape.  1.  A division  of  a country,  mean- 
ing sometimes  the  same  as  hundred,  and 
at  other  times  signifying  a division  con- 
sisting of  several  hundreds. 2.  A bien- 

nial plant  of  the  turnip  kind,  the  Rras- 
sica  naims  of  botanists.  It  is  indigenous, 
and  is  cultivated  partly  for  its  seed,  from 
which  an  oil  is  expressed,  and  partly  for 

its  leaves  as  food  for  sheep. 3.  A violent 

defloration  of  women. 

Rape-cake.  The  adhering  masses  of 
the  husks  of  rape-seed,  after  the  oil 
has  been  expressed  : commonly  used  for 
manure. 

Rapha'nia.  The  Cripple-disease,  so 
named  from  raphamis,  the  radish  or  char- 
lock, because  it  has  been  thought  to  be 
brought  on  by  eating  the  seeds  of  a species 
of  raphanus.  It  forms  a genus  in  Cullen’s 
Nosology:  class  Neurosis : order  Spastni. 

Raph'anus.  The  Radish:  a genus  of 
plants.  Tetradynamia — Siliquosa.  Name 
pacpctvoq,  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  The 
wild  and  sea-radish  are  indigenous ; the 
garden-radish  is  a native  of  China,  &c. 

Ra'phe.  Pcuptj.  A suture.  1.  Applied  in 
anatomy  to  parts  which  appear  as  if  they 

were  sewed  together. 2.  In  botany, the 

vascular  cord  between  the  nucleus  of  an 
ovule  and  the  placenta,  when  their  bases 
are  separated. 

Rapto'rious,  from  rapio,  to  snatch.  An 
epithet  foi  animals  which  dart  on  their 
prey,  and  also  for  certain  parts  of  insects 
adapted  for  seizing  prey. 

Rarefac'tion,  from  rare  and  facio,  to 
make.  In  physics , the  diminution  of  the 
density  of  a body,  as  of  a gas  by  the 
agency  of  heat,  whereby  it  occupies  more 
space  without  accession  of  new  matter. 

Rasko'lniks,  Russian,  raskolo,  divi- 
sion. The  largest  body  of  dissenters 
from  the  Greek  church  in  Russia. 

Rasp.  A description  of  file,  on  which 
the  cutting  prominences  are  distinct, 
being  raised  by  punching  with  a point, 
instead  of  cutting  with  a chisel.  See  File. 

Rat,  Sax.  raet.  A small  quadruped. 
The  rats  of  this  country  are  the  Black 
Rat,  {Mus  rattus,  Lin.),  and  the  Norway, 
or  Brown  Rat,  (Mus  dccumanus,  Pall.) 
In  other  countries  there  are  Musk  Rats, 
(see  Fiber), and  Field  Rats.  See  Auvicola. 

Ratati'a,  1 A generic  name,  in  France 

Ratifi'a.  i and  Spain,  for  liquors  com- 
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pounded  with  alcohol,  sugar,  and  the 
odoriferous  principles  of  vegetables,  espe- 
cially of  the  bruised  seeds  of  cherries, 
apricots,  and  peaches. 

Hatch.  In  mechanics , a har  contain- 
ing angular  teeth,  into  which  a pall  drops 
to  prevent  machines  from  running  back. 

Ratch'et  (of  a watch).  A small  tooth 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fusee,  which  stops 
it  in  winding  up. 

Ratch’et-wheel.  1.  A circular  ratch. 

2.  The  ratchet-wheel  of  a clock  is  a 

sort  of  wheel  which  has  twelve  fangs, 
that  serve  to  lift  the  dents  every  hour, 
and  thereby  cause  the  clock  to  strike. 

Ratch'il.  Among  miners,  fragments 
of  stone. 

Rate.  1.  A tax  assessed  for  public 

use,  as  parish  rates. 2.  In  the  navy, 

the  order  or  class  of  a ship  according  to 
its  magnitude  or  force.  Ships  of  the  first 
rate  mount  100  guns,  or  upwards;  those 
of  the  second  rate  carry  from  90  to  98 
guns  ; those  of  the  third,  rate  from  64  to 
80  ; those  of  the  fourth  rate  from  50  to  60 ; 
those  of  the  fifth  rate  from  32  to  44 ; those 
of  the  sixth  rate  from  20  to  30  guns. 
Those  of  the  latter  rates  are  called  frigates. 

Rat'elus,  1 A subgenus  of  the  class 

Rat'el.  j Mammalia : order  Carna- 
ria  : family  Carnivora : tribe  Plantigrada. 
One  species  only  is  known,  the  Viverra 
mellivora,  Sparm.,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  European 
badger,  and  digs  up  the  earth  with  its 
long  paws,  in  search  of  the  honey-combs 
of  the  wild-bees,  on  which  it  feeds. 

Ra'tio,  Lat.  from  ratus,  reor,  to  con- 
firm. The  relation  which  one  quantity 
bears  to  another  in  respect  of  magnitude ; 
the  comparison  being  made  by  consider- 
ing how  often  the  one  magnitude  con- 
tains the  other.  Thus  the  ratio  of  6 to  3 
is  4 or  2,  and  the  ratio  of  4 to  5 is  which 
may  be  written  4:5.  This  is  geometrical 
ratio,  and  is  that  which  is  signified  when 
the  term  is  used  without  any  distinctive 
epithet;  but  arithmetical  ratio  is  the  dif- 
ference between  two  quantities.  Thus 
the  arithmetical  ratio  of  2 to  5 is  3.  Ratio 
respects  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind 
only.  Thus  one  line  has  a certain  ratio 
to  another  line,  but  not  to  a surface. 

Ra'tion,  Fr.  from  ratio,  a proportionate 
quantity.  A fixed  allowance  of  provisions, 
drink,  and  forage,  assigned  to  each  soldier 
in  any  army  for  his  daily  subsistence,  and 
for  the  subsistence  of  horses. 

Ra'tional.  1.  In  arithmetic  and  alge- 
bra, an  expression  in  finite  terms. 2. 

In  geography,  the  rational  horizon  is  a 
plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  parallel  to  the  sensible  horizon,  at 
the  place  of  observation. 

Ra'tionalb  (French).  1.  A detail  with 
reasons  assigned. 2.  An  account  of  a 


solution  of  the  principles  of  some  opinion, 
action,  hypothesis,  phenomenon,  &c. 

Ra'tion  ai.ists,  from  reason.  Rational- 
ists may  be  said  to  comprehend  those 
latitudinarians  who  consider  the  super- 
natural events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments as  events  happening  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  but  described  by 
writers,  without  any  real  ground,  as 
supernatural,  and  -who  consider  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Scriptures  as  subject  to  the 
test  of  human  reason. 

Rat'lins,  ) Small  lines  traversing  the 

Rat'lines.  j shrouds  of  a ship,  making 
the  step  of  a ladder  for  ascending  to  the 
mast  head. 

Rat  Mole.  In  zoology,  a name  common 
to  two  small  quadrupeds,  the  Zanni, 
Slepez,  or  Blind  Rat-mole  ( Spalax  typhus. 
Gulden),  which  is  rather  larger  than  our 
rat,  and  lives  under  ground  like  the  mole 
and  the  Maritine  Rat-mole  ( Bathyergus 
maritimus,  Illiger),  nearly  the  size  of  a 
rabbit,  and  furnished  with  a short  tail, 
and  visible  eyes.  ^ 

Rato'on,  Sp.  ralono.  A sprout  from 
the  root  of  the  sugar-cane  which  has 
been  cut. 

Rat'tans.  Canes.  The  long  slender 
shoots  of  the  Calamus  rotang,  a prickly 
bush,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  Eastern  islands. 
Called  by  the  Malays  rotan,  and  by  the 
Javanese  rottang.  They  are  extensively 
used  for  cane- work,  and  are  a consider- 
able article  of  trade. 

Rat-tail.  In  farriery,  an  excrescence 
growing  upon  the  pastern  to  the  middle 
of  the  shank  of  a horse. 

Ratteen',  Sp.  ratina.  A thick  woollen 
stuff,  quilted  or  twilled. 

Rattinet'.  A woollen  stuff,  somewhat 
thinner  and  lighter  than  ratteen. 

Rat'tles.  In  pathology,  a popular  name 
for  the  rattle-like  noisy  breathing  often 
heard  in  persons  who  are  in  articulu  mor- 
tis, and  which  arises  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  mucus  in  the  air-passages.  In 
nosology,  a popular  name  of  croup,  or 
cynanche  trachealis. 

Rat'tlesnakes.  A genus  of  venomous 
snakes  ( Crotalus , Lin.),  all  distinguished 
by  the  rattle  which  terminates  the  tail. 
See  Crotalcs. 

Rat'tlesnake-root.  A plant ; the  Po- 
lygala Senega,  the  root  of  which  was  for- 
merly deemed  a specific  against  the  poison 
of  the  rattlesnake.  It  is  still  used  as  an 
antiphlogistic. 

Rav'elin  (French).  In  fortification,  a 
detached  w'ork,  with  two  faces,  which 
make  a salient  angle  without  any  flanks ; 
it  is  raised  before  the  curtain  of  the 
place.  In  this  it  differs  from  a half-moon, 
which  is  placed  before  an  angle. 

Ra'ven.  A bird  (the  Corms  rorax,  I.in.l, 
noted  for  its  entirely  black  plumage.  It 
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is  the  largest  of  the  Passerinae  which  in- 
habit Europe.  It  is  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  globe  ; is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be 
taught  to  speak  tolerably  well. 

XU.Vissa.kt,  in  heraldry,  expresses  the 
posture  of  a wolf  half  raised,  as  it  were, 
just  springing  forward  on  its  prey. 

Ray,  Fr.  rate.  1.  A line  of  light,  pro- 
ceeding from  a radiant  point  through  a 
translucent  medium.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
described  by  a particle  of  light.  A collec- 
tion of  parallel  rays  constitute  a beam, 
and  a collection  of  diverging  rays  form  a 
pencil.  The  mixed  solar  beam  contains, 
(1.)  calorific  rays,  producing  heat  and  ex- 
pansion, but  not  vision  or  colour;  (2.) 
colorific  rays,  producing  vision  and  colour, 
but  not  heat  or  expansion  ; (3.)  chemical 
rays,  producing  certain  effects  on  the 
composition  of  bodies,  but  neither  heat, 
expansion,  vision,  or  colour;  (4.)  mag- 
netic rays,  inducing  magnetism.  This  last 
power  seems  to  belong  to  the  violet  rays. 
2.  In  ichthyology,  see  Raia. 

RaVahs.  The  non-Mohammedan  sub- 
jects of  Turkey. 

Ray'onnant,  in  heraldry,  signifies  dart- 
ing forth  rays,  as  the  sun  does  when  it 
shines  out. 

Rays,  Eat.  radii.  In  botany,  the  spread- 
ing marginal  florets  of  a compound  radiate 
flower. 

Raze'e  (Fr.).  Applied  to  any  vessel  cut 
down  to  an  inferior  class. 

Ra  zor-back.  In  ichthyology,  one  of  the 
largest  species  of  the  whale  tribe,  being 
sometimes  found  above  ninety  feet  long. 

Ra'zor-bill.  Cut- water.  1.  An  aquatic 

fowl,  the  Alca  tarda,  Lin. 2.  The  same 

name  has  been  given  also  to  the  Black 
Skimmer,  the  Mhynchops  nigra,  Lin.  from 
the  Antilles. 

Re.  In  grammar,  an  inseparable  parti- 
cle, used  by  the  Latins,  and  from  them  bor- 
rowed by  us,  to  denote  iteration,  or  back- 
tvard  action  ; as  in  return  and  reaction. 

Reach.  Among  seamen,  the  distance 
between  two  points  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  in  which  the  current  flows  in  a 
straight  course. 

Reac'tion.  In  physics,  the  reciproca- 
tion of  any  impulse  or  force  impressed, 
made  by  the  body  on  which  impression  is 
made.  Thus  it  is  a law  that  action  and 
reaction  are  equal  and  contrary. 

Rea'der.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  one  of 
the  five  inferior  orders  in  the  Romish 
church.  In  the  English  church,  a deacon 
who  conducts  divine  service  in  churches 
and  chapels,  where  no  one  has  the  cure. 

Rea'gents,  Tests.  A name,  in  chernis- 
try,  for  those  substances  which  are  used  to 
discover  the  presence  of  other  substances 
in  solution.  Thus  hydrochlorate  of  baryta 
(solution  of  chloride  of  barium)  is  a re- 
Agent  or  test  for  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
Acid  in  solutions.  See  Test. 


Reaggrava'tion.  In  ecclesiastical  law , 
the  last  monitory,  published  after  three 
admonitions,  and  before  the  last  excom- 
munication. 

Re'ai.,  Lat.  rcalis,  from  res,  thing.  1.  In 
law,  pertaining  to  things  fixed,  perma- 
nent, or  immoveable.  Thus  lands  and  te- 
nements are  called  real  estate,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  personal  or  moveable  property. 
A real  action  concerns  real  estate,  and 

real  assets  consist  in  real  estate. 2.  In 

Spain,  the  name  of  a silver  coin  ( real  of 
plate),  varying  in  value  from  (>£rf.  to  od., 
and  also  of  a money  of  account  (a  real 

vclloti)  worth  about  2 id.  to  3 dr 3.  The 

doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  See  Tran- 

sobstantiation. 4.  JR eal  property,  in 

latv,  consists  in  lands,  tenements,  and  he- 
reditaments. 

Real'gar.  Red  orpiment.  A native 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  (arsenic  70,  sulphur 
30),  of  a red  colour,  sometimes  employed 
as  a pigment.  It  occurs  in  primitive 
mountains. 

Re'ahsts.  Scholastic  philosophers,  who 
maintained  that  things,  not  words,  were 
the  objects  of  dialectics  : opposed  to  the 
nominalists. 

Ream  (Saxon).  A quantity  of  paper. 
The  ream  of  writing,  &c.,  paper  is  20 
quires  ; but  sprinter's  ream  is  21j  quires 
(516  sheets).  Two  reams  make  a bundle. 

Reap'ing-machine.  An  implement  of 


husbandry  for  cutting  down  corn,  instead 
of  reaping  it  with  the  sickle. 

Rea'son,  Sax.  racd,  from  raeswian.  1. 
The  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  man  deduces  one  proposition 
from  another,  or  proceeds  from  premises 
to  consequences,  and  from  facts  to  causes. 
2.  Exercise  of  reason ; reasoning. 

Reba'te.  1.  In  commerce,  discount  or 

deduction  from  the  stipulated  price. 

2.  In  heraldry,  an  abatement  of  the  bear- 
ings in  a coat  of  arms. 3.  In  architec- 

ture, a groove  sunk  on  the  edge  of  any 
piece  of  material. 

Rebeck',  Ital.  ribeca.  A three -stringed 
fiddle. 

Rebellion,  from  re,  and  hello,  to  war. 
An  open  and  avowed  renunciation  of 
the  authority  of  the  government  of 
one’s  own  country  ; differing  from  insur-‘ 
rcction,  which  may  be  a rising  in  oppo- 
sition to  a particular  law  or  acts,  with- 
out design  to  renounce  wholly  «U 
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subjection  to  the  government.  The  term 
•was  first  used  by  the  Romans,  to  denote 
the  open  resistance  to  their  government 
of  nations  whom  they  had  conquered. 

Re'bus,  Lat.  from  res.  1.  An  enigmatical 
representation  of  some  name,  &c.,  by  a 

picture. 2 A coat  of  arms  which  bears 

some  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  person, 
as  three  cups  for  Butler. 

RebcVter.  In  law-pleadings,  the  an- 
swer of  the  defendant  to  a plaintiff’s  sur- 
rejoinder. 

Recap'tion.  A retaking.  A writ  of 
recaption  is  a writ  to  recover  property 
taken  by  a second  distress,  pending  a re- 
plevin for  a former  distress,  for  the  same 
rent  or  service. 

Recei'ver.  A chemical  vessel,  adapted 
to  the  neck  or  beak  of  a retort,  alembic, 
or  other  distillatory  vessel,  to  receive  and 
contain  the  product  of  distillation. 

Re'cent.  In  geology,  an  epithet  for 
whatever  is  of  a date  posterior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  man.  The  recent  period  com- 
mences with  the  introduction  of  man,  and 
all  formations  within  that  period  are 
termed  recent. 

Recep'tacle,  Lat.  receptaculum,  a re- 
ceiver. In  botany,  the  common  base  or 
point,  upon  which  all  the  parts  of  the 
fructification  rest. 

Rech'abites.  A religious  order  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  who  engaged  among 
other  things  to  abstain  from  wine.  Re- 
cently, a branch  of  Tee-totallers  has  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Rechabites. 

RecipTangle.  An  instrument,  some- 
what like  the  bevel,  formerly  used, 
chiefly  by  French  engineers,  to  take 
angles  in  fortification,  &c. 

Recip'rocal.  In  arithmetic,  &c.,  the 
reciprocal  of  a quantity  is  unity  divided 
by  the  quantity.  Thus,  i is  the  reciprocal 
of  4. — Reciprocal  ratio  is  that  between  the 
reciprocals  of  two  quantities ; thus,  the 
reciprocal  ratio  of  5 to  9 is  to  -g-. — Re- 
ciprocal proportion  is  when  in  four  num- 
bers, the  fourth  number  is  so  much  less 
than  the  second  as  the  third  is  greater 
than  the  first,  and  vice  versa. — Reciprocal 
■figures,  in  geometry,  are  two  figures  of  the 
same  kind,  as  triangles,  such  that  two 
sides  of  the  one  form  the  extremes  of  a 
proportion,  of  which  the  homologous  sides 
of  the  other  are  the  means. 

Recip'rocating  Sys'tem  (on  railways) 
denotes  the  method  of  working  railways 
by  means  of  stationary  engines,  instead 
of  locomotive  ones.  A succession  of  steam- 
engines  are  placed  along  the  line,  at  inter- 
vals of  lj  miles  or  so  apart,  with  ropes 
for  pulling  the  trains  along  the  locality  of 
each.  This  is  likely,  for  various  con- 
siderations, when  the  system  is  properly 
developed,  to  be  found  the  most  economi- 
cal method  of  working  railways. 


Recitati've,  Ital.  recitativo.  A term  ia 
music  fora  tuneful  kind  of  pronunciation, 
more  musical  than  common  speech,  and 
less  so  than  song : something  between 
recitation  and  singing. 

Reck'oning.  In  navigation,  the  place 
of  a ship,  calculated  from  the  rate  as  de- 
termined by  the  log,  and  the  course  as 
determined  by  the  compass,  the  original 
starting-point  being  known. 

Reclin  a'tior.  1.  In  surgery,  one  of  the 
operations  for  the  cure  of  cataract,  in 
which  the  lens  is  made  to  turn  over  into 
the  middle,  and  towards  the  bottom,  of 

the  vitreous  humour. 2.  In  dialling, 

the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  dial 
makes  with  a vertical  intersected  by  it. 
in  a horizontal  line. 

Recog'nisance.  In  law,  a bond  of  re- 
cord, testifying  the  recognisor  to  owe  to 
the  recognisce  a certain  sum  of  money  ac- 
knowledged in  some  court  of  record. 

Recognisee'.  In  law,  he  in  whose  fa- 
vour a bond  of  recognisance  is  drawn. 

R,ecogni'sor.  In  law,  he  who  gives  a 
bond  of  recognisance  in  favour  of  the 
recognisee. 

Re'collets,  ) Monks  of  the  order  of 

Recollects.  ) St.  Francis  under  a re- 
formed rule. 

Reconnoi'tre  (Fr.),  from  re  and  con 
noitre,  to  know.  A term,  in  military  lan 
guage,  meaning  to  inform  one’s  self  by 
ocular  inspection  of  the  situation  of  an 
enemy  or  of  the  nature  of  ground. 

Re'cord.  An  authentic  account  of  any 
fact,  in  writing,  contained  in  rolls  of  any 
durable  substance. 

Recorda'ri  Fa'ctas  Loque'i.am.  Inlaw, 
a writ  to  remove  proceedings  out  of  au 
inferior  court  to  the  King’s  Bench  or 
Common  Fleas. 

Recor'der.  1.  In  law,  one  whose  bu.si- . 

ness  is  to  record  or  register  events. 2. 

The  keeper  of  the  rolls  of  a city  or  cor 

porate  town. 3.  A musical  instrument 

resembling  the  flageolet. 

Recovery.  In  law,  the  recovering  or 
obtaining  lands  in  fee-simple,  by  a ficti- 
tious action,  against  the  tenant  of  the 
freehold,  which  recovery  (usually  called 
common ) binds  all  persons,  and  vests  au 
absolute  fee-simple  in  the  recoverer. 

Rect'angle,  Lat.  rectus  angulus.  In 
geometry,  a figure  whose  angles  are  all 
right  angles.  Solids  are  also  rectangular 
with  regard  to  situation,  as  a cylinder 
when  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon. 

Rectifica'tion,  from  rectus  and  facio,  to 
make.  1.  In  geometry,  the  finding  of  the 
length  of  a curve  line,  or  a right  line 

equal  to  a given  curve. 2.  In  chemistry, 

second  distillation  of  alcoholic  liquors,  to 
free  them  from  impurities  which  pass 
over  in  the  first. 

Rec'tor  (Lat.),  from  rego,  rectum,  t C 
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rule.  1.  A clergyman  who  has  the  charge 
and  cure  of  a parish,  and  has  the  tithes, 
&c.  : the  parson  of  an  unimpropriated 

parish. 2.  The  chief  elective  officer  in 

some  universities,  and  the  head-master  of 
a principal  school,  in  Scotland. 

RecTum  (Lat.).  The  last  portion  of 
the  large  intestines,  so  named  by  the  old 
anatomists  from  an  absurd  notion  that  it 
was  straight. 

Recur'rent,  Lat.  recurrens,  returning. 
A recurrent  crystal  is  one  whose  facets 
being  counted,  in  annular  ranges  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  furnish  two 
different  numbers,  which  succeed  each 
other  several  times,  as  4,  8,  4,  8,  &c. 

Recur'rent  Nerve.  A branch  of  the 
par  vagum,  given  off  on  each  side,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax,  is  so  called  be- 
cause reflected  so  as  to  run  along  the 
trachea  to  the  larynx. 

Recur' kino  Se'ries.  In  algebra,  a se- 
ries so  constituted  that  each  succeeding 
term  is  connected  with  a certain  number 
of  terms  preceding  it,  by  some  invariable 
law. 

Recur'vate,  Lat.  rccurvatus,  or  recurvus, 
recurved.  Bowed  or  turned  backward: 
applied  to  leaves,  &c. 

Recur'viros'tra  (Lat.),  from  recurvus, 
and  rostrum,  a beak.  A genus  of  birds : 
the  Avosets,  which  approximate  closely  to 
the  Snipes,  but  are  strongly  characterised, 
from  these  and  all  other  birds,  by  the 
strong  upward  curvature  of  their  beak. 
Order,  Grallalorue ; family,  Longirostres, 
Cuv. 

Re'cusant,  from  recusans,  refusing.  In 
English,  history,  the  recusants  are  those 
who  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Crown  in  matters  of  religion. 

Redan'.  In  fortification,  a work  in- 
dented or  formed  with  salient  and  re- 
entering angles,  so  that  one  part  may 
flank  and  defend  another  : written  some- 
times redent  and  redens,  from  Lat.  re- 
cedens,  receding. 

Red-Bird.  The  name  of  several  Ame- 
rican birds,  as  the  red  summer  bird,  Tan- 
agra  cestiva  ; the  red  tanager,  Tanagra 
rubra ; the  Baltimore  oriole  or  hang-nest. 

Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer.  An  an- 
cient English  record,  containing  various 
treaties  relating  to  the  times  before  the 
Conquest. 

Red  Cor'al.  Corallium  rubrum.  A 
branched  zoophyte,  somewhat  resem- 
bling, in  miniature,  a tree  deprived  of 
its  leaves  and  twigs.  It  consists  of  a 
bright  red  stony  axis,  invested  with  a 
fleshy  substance  of  a pale  blue  colour, 
studded  over  with  stellular  polypi. 

Red'dle.  Red, chalk.  A species  of  ar- 
gillaceous iron  ore,  which  occurs  in 
opaque  masses,  having  a compact  tex- 
ture and  hardness  similar  to  chalk.  The 
best  cornea  from  Germany. 


Redeemable.  Capable  of  redemption  ; 
that  may  be  re-purchased.  Annuities  are 
often,  and  debts  are  always  redeemable. 
Some  annuities  are  self -redeeming. 

Redemption,  from  re  and  emo,  to  pur- 
chase. Re-purchase.  In  law,  a condi- 
tional contract,  whereby  the  equity  of  re- 
entering lands,  &c.;  is  retained,  on  repay- 
ing the  purchase-money  and  legal  charges. 

Redemp'tionists.  A religious  order, 
founded  in  Naples  in  1732. 

Red-lead.  Minium.  A red  oxide  of 
lead,  generally  regarded  by  chemists  as  a* 
sesquioxide.  It  is  prepared  by  exposing 
massicot  for  about  48  hours  to  the  flame 
of  a reverberatory  furnace. 

Red-liquor.  A crude  acetate  of  alu- 
mina employed  in  calico-printing,  and 
prepared  from  pyrolignous  acid. 

Red  Marl.  In  geology,  another  name 
for  the  new  red  sandstone. 

Redoubt'.  In  fortification,  a small  fort, 
mostly  square,  and  defended  only  in  front, 
used  in  trenches,  lines  of  circumvallation, 
&c.  Redoubts  usually  consist  of  two 
parts,  a rampart  and  parapet. 

Red  Saun'ders.  Sanlalum  rubrum.  A 
wood  capable  of  communicating  a red 
colour  to  spirituous  liquors.  The  chief  of 
these  woods  (if  not  the  only  one),  is  that 
of  the  Pterocarpus  santalinus,  which  is 
itself  of  a garnet-red  colour  and  ex- 
tremely hard.  It  grows  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast  and  other  parts  of  India, 
especially  Ceylon.  The  old  wood  only  is 
employed  as  a dye-stuff,  and  the  colour- 
ing matter  which  it  yields  is  known  to 
chemists  by  the  name  of  santaline. 

Red-snow.  In  botany,  the  uredo  niva- 
lis, a minute  fungus  of  the  arctic  region 
which  gives  the  colour  to  the  red  snow. 

Redu'cing  Scale.  Surveying  scale.  A 
broad  thin  slip  of  box  or  ivory,  with 
several  lines  and  scales  of  equal  parts 
upon  it;  used  by  surveyors  for  turning 
chains  and  links  into  roods  and  acres  by 
inspection,  and  also  for  reducing  maps  and 
draughts  from  one  dimension  to  another. 

Reduct'.  In  building,  a quirk  or  a 
little  piece  taken  out  of  a larger,  to  make 
it  more  regular  and  uniform. 

Reduc'tio  adAbsurdum.  Sec  Absurdum. 

Reduc'tion.  1.  A reducing  : reduco,  to 
reduce.  In  arithmetic,  the  bringing  of 
numbers  of  different  denominations  into 
one  denomination,  as  the  reduction  of 
’ll.  os.  8i d.  to  farthings.  This  is  called 
reduction  descending:  when  the  reverse 
operation  is  performed,  as  bringing  far- 
things to  pounds  sterling,  it  is  called  re-  i 

duction  ascending. 2.  In  algebra,  &c., 

the  reduction  of  equations  is  the  clearing 
them  of  all  superfluous  quantities  and 
bringing  them  to  their  lowest  terms.  The 

same  applies  to  surds,  fractions,  &o. 

3.  In  meUllurgy,  the  operation  of  bring- 
ing metallic  substances,  which  have  M 
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changed  or  divested  of  tlicir  metallic 
form,  into  their  original  state  of  metals  ; 

called  also  revivification. 4.  In  surgery, 

the  returning  of  a dislocated  hone  into  its 

proper  place. 5.  In  practical  geometry, 

describing  figures  similar  to  given  figures 
on  a different  scale,  usually  smaller.  The 
pentagraph  and  the  proportional  com- 
passes are  the  most  expeditious  and  ac- 
curate methods  of  effecting  a reduction. 

Redon'dant,  superfluous.  (1.)  A redun- 
dant chord  is  one  which  contains  a greater 
number  of  tones,  semitones,  and  lesser 
intervals,  than  it  does  inits  natural  state, 
as  from  fa  to  sol,  sharp.  (2.)  A redundant 
hyperbola  is  a curve  of  the  higher  kind,  so 
called  because  it  exceeds  the  conic  sec- 
tion of  that  name  in  the  number  cf  its 
hyperbolic  legs,  it  being  a triple  hyper- 
bola with  six  hyperbolic  legs. 

Ree.  A Portuguese  coin  or  money  of 
account.  The  milree  is  a gold  coin,  value 
3s.  2id.,  nearly. 

Reed,  Sax.  hrcod,  rood.  1.  The  common 
name  of  many  aquatic  plants,  most  of 
them  large  grasses  with  hollow  jointed 
stems,  such  as  the  common  reeds  of  the 
genus  Arundo,  the  bamboo,  &c.  The  bur- 
reed  isa  species  of  Sparganium,  the  Indian 

fioivering  reed  of  the  genus  Canna. 2. 

A weaver’s  implement,  resembling  a 
comb,  having  the  teeth  inclosed  at  each 
of  their  ends;  used  for  separating  the 
threads  of  warp.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
teeth,  slips,  dents,  or  splits  being  origi- 
nally made  of  reed,  though  now  made  ge- 
nerally, at  least  in  the  finer  sorts,  of 
brass. 

Reef,  Ger.  riff.  1.  A range  of  rocks 
lying  generally  near  the  surface  of  the 
■water.  Also  a reef,  or  coral  reef,  is  a chain 
of  rocks  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the 

ocean,  lying  near  the  surface. 2.  Dut. 

reef ; a certain  portion  of  a sail  between 
the  top  or  bottom,  and  a row  of  eyelet 
holes,  which  is  folded  or  rolled  up,  to 
contract  the  sail,  when  the  violence  of 
the  winds  renders  it  necessary. 

Reef'-band.  In  nautical  language,  a 
piece  of  canvas  sewed  across  a sail,  to 
strengthen  it  in  the  part  where  the  eye- 
let-holes are  formed. 

Reef'-line.  In  nautical  language,  a 
small  rope,  formerly  used  to  reef  the 
courses,  by  being  passed  through  the 
holes  of  the  reef  spirally. 

Reef'-tackle.  A tackle  on  the  deck 
of  a ship,  communicating  with  its  pen- 
dant, and  passing  through  a block  at 
the  topmast-head,  and  through  a hole  in 
the  topsail -yard- arm,  is  attached  to  a 
cringle  below  the  lowest  reef ; used  to 
pull  the  skirts  of  the  topsails  close  to  the 
extremities  of  the  yards,  to  lighten  the 
labour  of  reefing. 

Reel,  Sax.  rheol,  rcol.  1.  A frame  or  cy- 
linder turning  on  an  axis,  on  which  lines, 


thread  or  yarn,  are  wound  into  skeins,  or 
from  skeins  on  spools  and  quills.  There 
are  several  analogous  applications  of  the 
term ; for  instance,  seamen  wind  their 
log-line  on  a reel,  and  sportsmen  have 
reels  for  winding  their  fishing  lines 
on. 2.  A rude  sort  of  lively  dance  com- 

mon in  the  lower  circles,  where  scientific 
dancing  is  little  known. 

Reem'ino.  The  opening  of  the  seams 
between  the  planks  of  vessels  by  caulking 
irons,  for  the  purpose  of  re-caulldng  them. 

Re-en'ter.  In  engraving,  passing  the 
graver  over  those  parts  which  the  aqua- 
fortis has  not  bitten  sufficiently. 

Re-en'tering  An'gle.  In  fortification, 
the  angle  of  a work  pointing  inwards. 

Reeve  (Sax.).  1.  A monosyllable  that 
enters  into  the  composition  of  some  titles 
still  in  use  ; as  sheriff,  i.  e.  shire-reeve,  the 
governor  of  a shire  ; borough-reeve ; port- 
reeve, & c. 2.  The  sea  term  for  pulling 

a rope  through  a hole. 

Refec'tory,  Lat.  rcfectorium.  In  archi- 
tecture, an  eating-apartment. 

Ref'erence.  In  law,  the  process  of  re- 
ferring or  assigning  a cause  depending  in 
a court,  for  a hearing  and  decision,  to 
persons  appointed  by  the  court:  these 
persons  are  referees. 

Refi'ning.  In  metallurgy,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  metal  from  all  other  matters : 
particularly  applied  to  the  separation  of 
gold  and  silver  from  metals  with  which 
they  are  alloyed. 

Reflec'tion.  A throwing  back  . thus, 
in  the  reflection  of  light,  the  law  is  that  * 
the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence. 

Reflecting  Circle.  An  astronomical 
instrument  for  measuring  angles  It  is  a 
modification  of  Hadley’s  Quadrant;  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  angle  is  measured 
by  direct  vision,  and  the  other  by  reflection 
from  plane  mirrors. 

Re  flex,  Lat.  reflexus.  Directed  back. 
Applied  in  botany  to  parts ; and  sometimes 
to  designate  parts  of  a painting  illumi- 
nated by  reflected  light  from  another 
part  of  the  same  picture. 

Reflex'ion.  In  mechanics,  the  rebound 
of  one  body  from  another  with  which  it 
comes  into  collision. 

Reformation.  In  history,  the  name 
applied  by  Protestants  to  designate  the 
change  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  begun  in  Germany 
by  Luther  (1517),  and  in  England  by 
Wickliffe,  ■whose  work  was  completed, 
from  less  pure  motives,  by  Henry  VIII., 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Head  of  the 
Church  (1531  and  1534). 

Reform'ed  Church.  In  general,  all 
those  bodies  of  Christians  who  have  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church  of  Rome  since  the 
Reformation  : more  particularly,  the  Cal- 
vinistic.  Churches  on  the  Continent. 
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Refrac'tion,  a breaking:  re,  and 
franyo,  to  break.  The  term  is  technically 
applied  to  denote  the  deviation  of  bodies 
in  motion  (especially  rays  of  light)  from 
their  original  course,  arising  from  dif- 
ferent densities  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
medium  through  which  they  pass.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  this,  that  rays  from 
objects,  whether  terrestrial  or  celestial, 
proceed  in  curves,  which  are  concave  to- 
wards the  earth, — and  that  the  eye  never 
sees  in  its  true  place  a distant  object, 
except  it  be  directly  in  the  zenith,  but 


always  more  elevated,  viz.,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of  that 
point.  Refraction  is  therefore  an  element 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  astronomical 
calculations.  Double  refraction  is  the  se- 
paration of  a ray  of  light  into  two  parts, 
by  passing  through  certain  transparent 
media,  as  Iceland  spar. 

RefrangibilTty.  In  optics,  the  dis- 
position of  the  rays  of  light  to  be  refracted 
in  passing  from  one  medium  into  another. 

Refrio'eratory,  from  refrigcro, to  cool. 
A vessel  filled  with  cold  water,  to  con- 
dense vapours  into  liquids  in  the  process 
of  distilling.  The  common  worm-tub  is 
an  example. 

Regard'.  In  the  forest  laws,  inspection. 
The  Court  of  Regard  or  Survey  of  Dogs,  is 
a court  in  England,  held  every  third  year, 
for  thelawing  or  expeditation  of  mastives, 
i.  e.,  for  cutting  off  the  claws  and  ball  of 
the  fore  feet,  to  prevent  them  from  run- 
ning after  deer. 

Regard' ant,  1.  In  lato,  a villein  re- 
gardant is  one  annexed  to  the  manor  or 

land. 2.  In  heraldry:  a beast,  as  a lion, 

regardant  is  when  placed  in  the  attitude 
of  looking  behind. 

Regard'er.  In  the  forest  laws,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  royal  forests,  the  chief  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Regard. 

Re'gee,  1 In  astronomy,  the  name  of  a 

Ri'gel.  ) fixed  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  Orion’s  left  foot. 

Regenera'tion.  In  theology,  the  new 
birth  of  man  unto  righteousness,  having 
been  delivered  from  the  original  corrup- 
tion of  his  nature. 

Re'oent,  a governor : rego,  to  rule.  1. 
One  who  governs  a kingdom,  in  the  mi- 


nority, absence,  or  disability  of  the  sove- 
reign.  2.  In  colleges,  a teacher  of  the 

arts  and  sciences,  inferior  to  the  Pro- 
fessors. This  title  is  also  given,  in  the 
English  universities,  to  Masters  of  Arts 
under  five  years’  standing,  and  to  Doctors 
under  two  years’.  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  corporate  bodies  invested 
-with  the  superintendence  of  the  educa- 
tional establishments  of  their  respective 
States,  are  called  regents.  They  have 
power  to  grant  acts  of  incorporation  for 
colleges,  to  visit  those  in  operation,  and 
regulate  their  government. 

Reg'imen  (Lat.),  from  rego,  to  govern. 
1.  In  medicine,  the  regulation  of  diet  with 
a view  to  the  preservation  or  restoration 
of  health. 2.  In  grammar,  government. 

Reg'iment  : Lat.  rego,  I rule.  A body 
of  troops  consisting  (if  infantry)  of  several 
battalions,  or  (if  cavalry)  of  several  squa- 
drons, under  the  command  of  a colonel. 

Reg'ister.  1.  Low  Lat.  registrum,  from 
regero,  to  write  down.  A written  account 
or  entry  of  facts,  for  transmitting  to  future 
times  an  exact  knowledge  of  transactions ; 
also,  the  book  in  which  the  register  or 

record  is  kept. 2.  Low  Lat.  registrarius. 

An  officer  appointed  to  keep  a register, 
particularly  the  acts  and  proceedings  of 
courts  and  public  bodies  ; as  the  Register 

of  the  Court  of  Probate. 3.  In  the  arts, 

an  aperture  or  valve  placed  in  a chimney, 
stove,  or  furnace,  furnished  with  a turn- 
ing or  sliding  door  for  regulating  the 
quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted  to  the  fire, 
or  to  open  and  shut  the  communication 
with  the  chimney. 

Reg'istrt.  In  commercial  navigation, 
the  registration  or  enrolment  of  ships  at 
the  Custom-house,  so  as  to  entitle  them 
to  be  classed  among,  and  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
vileges of,  British-built  ships,  first  re- 
quired by  the  Navigation  Act  of  12  Car.  II. 
c.  18. 

Re'gium  Do'num  (Lat.),  royal  gift.  An 
annual  grant  of  public  money  in  aid  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  of  Ireland. 

Re'gius,  the  Latin  word  for  royal,  from 
rex,  a king.  In  the  universities,  those 
Professors  whose  Professorships  were  in- 
stituted and  endowed  by  the  Crown  are 
called  Regius  Professors. 

Reg'let  (Er.),  from  rigle,  rule.  1.  A 
flat  narrow  moulding,  used  to  separate 
from  each  other  the  parts  or  members  of 
compartments  and  panels,  and  to  form 

knots,  frets,  &c. 2.  A slip  of  metal 

(originally  a ledge  of  wood  exactly  planed) 
used  by  printers  to  separate  lines,  and 
make  the  work  more  open  : slips  of  this 
kind  are  now  generally  called  leads  ; and 
printing  where  they  are  used  is  said  to 
be  leaded. 

Regra'ting:  Fr.  regratter,  to  scratch 
again.  1.  In  old  law,  purchasing  pro- 
visions and  selling  them  in  the  sam* 
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market,  which  used  to  be  a punishable 
offence,  as  it  tended  to  raise  the  price. 
It  differed  from  engrossing,  which  signified 
the  buying  the  whole  of  certain  articles, 
with  a -view  to  raising  the  price ; and 
from  forestalling , which  signified  the  pur- 
chasing of  the  provisions  before  they 

reached  the  market. 2.  Among  masons, 

the  process  of  taking  off  the  outer  surface 
of  an  old  hewn  stone,  for  the  purpose  of 
whitening  it  and  making  it  look  fresh 
again. 

Regression  : Lat.  regressus,  going  back- 
wards. In  astronomy,  the  regression  of  the 
moon’s  nodes  is  the  motion  of  the  line  of 
intersection  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon  with 
the  ecliptic,  which  is  retrograde. 

Reg'ular,  Lat.  regularis,  from  regula,  a 
rule.  1.  In  geometry : a figure  is  said  to  be 
regular  when  it  is  equilateral  and  equi- 
angular; and  a body  is  regular  when  it  is 
bounded  by  regular  and  equal  planes,  and 
has  all  its  solid  angles  equal.  There  are 
five  such  regular  bodies,  viz.,  the  Tetra- 
edron,  the  Hexaedron  or  Cube,  the  Oeta- 
edron,  the  Dodeeaedron,  and  the  Icosa- 
edron : called  the  Five  Platonic  Bodies. 
Regular  curves  are  such  as  are  the  peri- 
meters of  the  conic  sections,  which  are 
always  curved  after  the  same  geometrical 

way. 2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

those  that  profess  and  follow  a certain 
rule  of  life,  and  observe  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  are 
called  Regulars. 

Regula'tor,  Fr.  regulier.  In  mechanics, 
that  part  of  a machine  (whatever  is  its 
nature),  which  makes  the  motion  equable. 
In  a watch  it  is  a small  spring  ; in  a 
steam-engine,  windmill,  &c.  it  is  usually 
named  the  governor.  See  Governor. 

Req'ulus,  Lat.  dim.  of  rex,  a king.  1.  A 
name  given  by  the  old  chemists  to  metal- 
lic matters,  when  separated  from  other 
substances  by  fusion.  It  arose  out  of  the 
alchemical  notion  of  finding  gold,  the  king 
of  the  metals,  collected  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  after  fusion.  The  term  came 
subsequently  to  be  applied  distinctively 
in  those  cases  where  the  metal  and  one  of 
its  ores  happened  to  be  called  by  the  same 
name.  Thus  the  sulphuret  of  antimony 
was  known  by  the  name  of  antimony  long 
before  it  was  suspected  to  contain  a pecu- 
liar metal;  hence,  when  this  discovery 
was  made,  the  metal  was  called  regulusof 
antimony,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ore 
from  which  it  was  procured. 2.  In  as- 

tronomy, a star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  constellation  Leo , named  also,  from  its 

situation,  the  lion’s  heart  ( cor  leonis). 

3.  In  ornithology,  the  wren. 

Rehabilitation,  in  law,  is  the  rein- 
statement of  a criminal  in  his  personal 
rights,  lost  by  a judicial  sentence. 

Rein-deer.  A quadruped;  the  Cervus 
tarandus,  Lin.,  of  the  northern  regions. 


It  is  about  the  size  of  the  stag,  but  has 
shorter  and  stouter  legs.  Rein-deer  con- 
stitute the  wealth  of  the  Laplanders,  &c- 

Reinpo'rcb.  In  artillery,  that  part  of  a 
gun  nearest  the  breech,  made  stronger  to 
resist  the  explosive  force  of  the  powder. 

Reis-effen'di.  One  of  the  principal 
Turkish  officers  of  state. 

Rejoin'der.  In  law-pleadings,  the  de- 
fendant’s answer  to  the  plaintiff’s  repli- 
cation. 

Re'lais.  In  fortification,  a narrow 
walk,  four  or  five  feet  wide,  left  without 
the  ramparts. 

Rela'tion,  Inharmonic.  In  mtisic, 
when  a dissonant  sound  is  introduced, 
which  was  not  heard  in  the  preceding 
chord. 

Relea'se.  In  law,  an  instrument  in 
writing,  by  which  estates,  rights,  titles, 
entries,  actions,  and  other  things,  are  ex- 
tinguished and  discharged. 

Relessee',  I In  law,  a relessee  is  a person 

Reles'sor.  1 to  whom  a release  is  exe- 
cuted ; a relessor  is  the  person  who  exe- 
cutes a release. 

Rel'evancy.  In  Scots  law,  sufficiency 
to  infer  the  conclusion. 

Reli'ef  Synod.  A body  of  Presbyterian 
dissenters  in  Scotland,  whose  ground  of 
separation  from  the  established  church 
was  the  violent  exercise  of  lay-patronage. 

Reliev'ing-tackle.  In  mechanics,  two 
strong  tackles,  used  to  prevent  a ship’s 
overturning  on  the  careen,  and  afterwards 
to  assist  in  uprighting  her. 

Relie'vo  (Italian),  1 In  sculpture,  the 

Relief'  (Fr.&  Eng.).  ) projecture  or 
prominence  of  figures  beyond  or  above 
the  plane  or  ground  on  which  it  is  formed. 
It  is  of  three  kinds,  alto-relievo  (high 
relief),  basso-relievo  (low-relief ),  and  denii- 
relievo  (half-relief )— (q.v.). 

Re'liquary.  A receptacle  for  the 
relics  venerated  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches 

Remain'der.  1.  In  arithmetic,  that 
which  arises  by  subtracting  one  quantity 

from  another. 2.  In  law,  an  estate 

limited  in  lands,  tenements,  or  rents,  to 
be  enjoyed  after  the  expiration  of  another 
particular  estate.  A grants  land  to  B for 
20  years,  remainder  to  C in  fee. 

Remembrancers.  Officers  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  whose  chief  function  is  to 
remind  the  j udges  of  things  to  be  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  king. 

Remon'strants.  In  church  historti, 
those  Arminians  who  remonstrated 
against  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  in  1618. 

Ren'dering.  In  building,  see  Paget- 

TING. 

Ren'iform.  Kidney- shaped  ; ren,  and 
forma,  likeness. 

Reni'tence,  » Lat.  renitens.  In  mrcha- 

Rttu'TENCY.  j nics,  that  resistance  in 
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solid  bodies  when  they  press  upon,  and  are 
impelled  against,  one  another. 

Ren'net,  1 From  rinnen,  runnen,  to  co- 

Run'net.  j agulate.  1.  The  gastric  juice 
and  contents  of  the  stomach  of  calves, 
much  employed,  in  preparing  cheese,  for 
curdling  the  milk. 2.  A variety  of  apple. 

Rent,  Fr.  rente,  from  rendre.  At  com- 
mon laic,  rents  are  of  three  kinds : rent- 
service,  rent-charge,  and  rent-seck.  The 
rent-service  is  where  some  corporeal  ser- 
vice is  incident  to  it,  as  by  fealty  and  a 
sum  of  money ; rent-charge  is  when  the 
owner  of  the  rent  has  no  future  interest 
in  the  land,  but  the  rent  is  reserved  in 
the  deed,  by  a clause  of  distress  for  rent 
in  arrear  ; rent-seck  (dry-rent)  is  rent  re- 
served by  deed,  but  without  any  clause  of 
distress.  There  are  also  rents  of  assize, 
certain  established  rents  of  freeholders 
and  copyholders  of  manors,  which  cannot 
be  varied;  called  also  quit-rents,  and 
when  paid  in  silver,  white-rents ; but  if  in 
baser  coin,  black-rents.  A fee -farm  rent  is 
a rent-charge  issuing  out  of  an  estate  in 
fee,  of  at  least  one-fourth  the  value  of  the 
lands  at  the  time  of  reservation.  1 Rack- 
rent  is  the  full  value  of  the  lands,  &c 

Renverse'.  In  heraldry,  inverted.  Con- 
trary to  the  natural  position. 

Repeat'.  In  music,  a character  or  mark 
directing  a part  to  be  repeated  in  per- 
formance. 

RepeatTng  Circle.  An  invention,  by 
Borda,  for  diminishing  the  effects  of  er- 
rors of  graduation  in  astronomical  instru- 
ments. 

Repel'ling  Power.  In  physics,  that 
power  inherent  in  the  minute  particles 
of  matter,  by  which,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, they  recede  from  one  ano- 
ther : the  reverse  of  the  attractive  power. 
See  Repulsion. 

Re'pent,  Lat.  repo,  I creep,  in  geology, 
is  used  to  signify  creeping,  and  is  applied 
to  animals  which  move  close  to  the 
ground. 

Rep'etend.  In  arithmetic,  that  part  of 
an  indeterminate  or  infinite  decimal 
which  is  continually  repeated  ad  infinitum. 

Reple'vin,  Low  Lat.  replegio.  In  law, 
an  action  granted  on  a distress,  by  which 
a person,  whose  cattle  or  goods  are  dis- 
trained, has  them  returned  to  his  own 
possession,  upon  giving  security  to  try 
in  a suit  at  law  the  right  of  taking  ; and 
if  that  should  be  determined  against  him, 
to  return  the  cattle  or  goods  into  the 
possession  of  the  distrainor. 

Replica'tion.  In  law,  the  plaintiff’s 
answer  to  the  defendant’s  plea. 

Report'.  In  commercial  navigation,  a 
paper  delivered  by  the  masters  of  ships 
arriving  from  ports  beyond  seas  to  the 
Custom-house,  and  attested  upon  oath, 
containing  an  account  of  the  cargo  on 
board,  &c. 


Repo'se,  Lat.  repono,  I lie  down.  In 
the^iue  arts,  the  absence  of  that  agitation 
which  is  induced  by  the  subdivision  of 
a work  into  too  many  unconnected 
parts. 

Reprisals,  Fr.  reprisailles.  When  the 
people  of  one  nation  have  unlawfully 
seized  and  detained  property  belonging 
to  another  state,  the  subjects  of  the  latter 
are  authorised  by  the  law  of  nations  to 
indemnify  themselves,  by  seizing  the 
property  of  the  subjects  of  the  state  ag- 
gressing. This  is  termed  making  reprisals, 
and  commissions  to  this  effect  are  issued1 
by  the  admiralty. 

Repri'ses.  In  laic,  deductions  from 
the  value  of  lands,  such  as  rent-charges. 

Reproduc'tion,  Lat.  reproduco.  In 
physiology,  strictly,  it  signifies  the  power 
possessed  by  an  organised  being  of  form- 
ing anew  parts  of  the  body  which  have 
been  cut  off.  Vegetables  are  well  known 
to  possess  this  faculty.  Worms  reproduce 
many  segments  of  the  body  : lobsters  and 
spiders  regain  a claw  or  a leg  ; and  so  on. 

Repta'tion.  A mode  of  progression  by 
successive  advances  of  the  trunk,  as  in 
serpents ; applied  also  to  that  of  animals 
whose  bodies  touch  the  ground,  their  legs 
being  very  short. 

Reptil'ia.  Reptiles,  from  Lat.  rep- 
tilis,  from  repo,  to  creep ; a creeping 
animal.  The  third  class  of  vertebrated 
animals,  comprehending  Chelonians 
( tortoises ) ; Saurians  ( lizards ) ; Ophidians 
( serpents ) ; and  Batrachians  (frogs).  All 
reptiles  are  cold-blooded,  (a  comparative 
term),  owing  to  the  disposition  of,  the 
heart,  which  transmits  only  a portion  of 
the  blood  to  the  lungs,  (the  remainder 
returning  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
without  passing  through  the  pulmonary 
organs),  and  the  consequent  deficient 
action  of  the  oxygen  upon  the  blood,  and 
diminished  respiration.  In  temperate 
and  cold  climates  they  almost  all  pass 
the  winter  in  a state  of  torpor. 

Repub'lic,  Lat.  respublica.  That  form 
of  government  in  which  the  people  exer- 
cise the  supreme  power. 

Repul'sion,  from  repello.  A term  in 
physics,  for  that  property  of  bodies  which 
is  opposed  to  attraction,  and  which,  like 
that  force,  appears,  as  far  as  has  been 
ascertained,  to  follow  the  same  law,  viz., 
increasing  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance.  Consequently  at  the  point  of 
contact  it  is  infinite.  It  is  as  essential 
as  attraction  itself  to  the  constitution  of 
the  material  forms  of  created  nature. 

Request',  Court  of.  A Court  of  Equity, 
in  England,  for  the  relief  of  such  persons 
as  addressed  the  Crown  by  supplication : 
abolished  by  Stat.  1G  & 17  Car.  I. 

Re'quiem.  In  the  (Romish  church,  a 
hymn  or  mass  sv.ng  for  the  requiem  ai 
rest  of  the  dead. 
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IlE'acairr,  Lat.  rescriplum.  The  answer 
of  an  emperor  when  consulted  on  some 
difficult  question : the  rescript  serves  as 
a decision  of  the  question,  and  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  an  edict  or  decree. 

Res'cce,  Norm,  rescous,  relieved.  In 
law,  the  forcible  retaking  of  a lawful 
distress  from  the  distrainor,  or  from  the 
custody  of  the  law ; also  the  forcible 
liberation  of  a defendant  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  officer,  in  which  cases  the 
remedy  is  a writ  of  rescue. 

Reservation,  from  reservo.  In  law,  a 
clause  or  part  of  an  instrument,  by  which 
something  is  reserved,  not  conceded  or 
granted  ; also  a proviso. 

Reset'.  In  Scots  law,  the  receiving  of 
stolen  goods,  harbouring  an  outlaw,  &e. 

Resid'oal.  In  mathematics,  from  resi- 
duus,  remainder.  1.  Residual  analysis, 
the  same  with  what  is  otherwise  called 
the  method  of  exhaustions.  All  problems 
to  which  residual  analysis  has  been  ap- 
plied are  more  conveniently  solved  by 

means  of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions. 2.  A 

residual  quantity  is  a binomial  connected 
by  the  residual  sign,  — , as  a — x.  A re- 
mainder. 

REsin'uuM  (Latin).  1.  Residue. 

2.  In  law,  what  remains  after  payment  of 
debts,  &c. 

Re'sin,  Fr.  rlsine ; Lat.,  Ital.,  Sp., 
resina,  from  put,  to  flow.  The  name 
resin  is  given  to  a very  important  class 
of  vegetable  substances,  of  which  there 
is  a great  variety  of  species,  differing 
from  each  other  in  consistence,  colour, 
smell,  and  in  some  degree,  in  chemical 
composition;  but  have  a common  vege- 
table origin,  many  of  them  exuding  spon- 
taneously, and  others  extracted  by  in- 
cisions made  in  the  bark  of  certain 
resinous  trees,  and  procurable  from 
almost  all  plants  by  chemical  processes. 
The  chemical  properties,  which  are 
usually  understood  to  characterise  a 
resin,  are  these : it  is  first  softened,  and 
then  melted  by  heat,  and,  when  kindled, 
it  burns  readily,  with  a strong  and  gene- 
rally fragrant  smell,  with  copious  flame 
and  smoke,  and  leaves  scarcely  any  resi- 
due behind  ; it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol ; it  is  not 
easily  acted  upon  by  acids,  except  the 
nitric,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
artificial  tar ; and  it  is  readily  saponified 
by  alkalies,  when  those  are  concentrated. 
Most  resins  are  translucent,  and  have 
a brown  (sometimes  a red,  or  green,) 
colour,  and  a vitreous  fracture ; being 
often  so  brittle  as  to  be  readily  pulverised 
in  the  cold.  There  are  some,  however, 
which  are  soft : these  are  usually  termed 
balsams  (q.  v.),  and  contain  a certain  por- 
tion of  volatile  oil,  (some  benzoic  acid). 
The  chief  solid  resins  are  amber,  elemi, 
anim6,  benzoin,  copal,  rosin,  mastich, 


sandrich,  dammora,  lac,  dragon’s  blood, 
guaiacum,  Highgate  resin,  resin  of  Jalap, 
labdanum,  tacamahac.storax. 

Resin 'cine.  A light-coloured  oil,  des- 
titute of  taste  and  smell,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling resin  per  sc.  Formula  CaoHls  Ol, 

Resin'eon.  A product  obtained  from 
resin  by  M.  Fremy.  It  is  less  volatile  than 
resinone,  and  has  a less  burning  taste. 
Formula  C23  Hl8  Ol. 

Res'inone.  A product  obtained  by 
M.  Fremy  from  resin.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles alcohol,  and  differs  from  oil  of 
turpentine  in  containing  an  additional 
atom  of  water.  Formula  ClO  H9  Ol. 

Re'sinous  Electricitt.  This  is  the 
electricity  eliminated  by  rubbing  a cylin- 
der of  resin  with  a rubber  of  w’ool : 
named  also  negative  electricity.  See  Elec- 
tricity. 

Resist'ance.  In  mechanics,  that  power 
which  acts  in  opposition  to  another,  so  as 
to  diminish  or  destroy  its  effect:  re, 
against,  and  sisto,  to  stand. 

Resolo'tion,  from  resolve.  1.  In  che- 
mistry, analysis:  the  process  of  separat- 
ing the  component  parts  of  bodies. 2. 

In  medicine,  the  disappearance  of  a local 
inflammation  with  suppuration,  mortifi- 
cation, &c. 3.  In  music,  the  resolu- 

tion of  a dissonance  is  the  carrying  of  it 
according  to  rule  into  a consonance  in  the 

subsequent  chord. 4.  In  algebra,  the 

resolution  of  an  equation  implies  the  so- 
lution of  it. 5.  In  mechanics,  the  reso- 

lution of  forces  or  motion  is  the  act  of 
dividing  any  single  force  or  motion  into 
two  or  more  others,  in  different  direc- 
tions ; or  of  finding  the  quantity  of  two 
or  more  forces  or  motions,  which  taken 
together  shall  produce  the  same  quantity 
of  force  or  motion,  with  the  given  one  in 
the  same  direction.  This  is  the  reverse 
of  composition  of  forces  or  molioji. 

Res'onance.  In  music,  prolonged  and 
reflected  sound : resonans,  resounding. 

Respira'tion,  from  re  and  spiro,  to 
breathe.  The  act  of  breathing,  which  com- 
prehends inspiration  and  expiration.  Re- 
spiration appears  to  be  essential  to  the 
life  of  all  living  bodies,  plants  as  well  as 
animals;  and  moreover,  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals is  warm  or  cold  according  as  they 
respire  more  or  less  air. 

Respira'tor.  An  instrument  fitted  to 
cover  the  mouth,  and  retained  by  band- 
ages ; its  object  being  to  heat  the  inspired 
air  before  entering  the  lungs,  by  retain- 
ing that  of  the  expired  air,  and  giving  it 
off  to  the  succeeding  inspiration. 

Responden'tia.  In  commercial  naviga- 
tion, a loan  upon  a cargo,  differing  from 
bottomry,  which  is  a loan  upon  the  ship. 

Response'.  1.  In  the  Romish  church,  a 
kind  of  anthem  sung  after  the  morning 

lesson. 2.  In  music,  a repetition  of  the 

given  subject  by  another  part. 
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Ressault'  (French).  A term  used  to 
denote  the  effect  in  a building  of  a body 
which  projects  over  or  falls  back  from 
the  line  or  range  of  the  other  members. 

Rest.  In  music,  a pause  or  interval  of 
silence. 

Restitution,  Writ  or,  in  laio,  lies 
where  judgment  has  been  reversed,  to 
restore  to  the  defendant  what  he  lost. 

Result' ant.  In  mechanics,  a force 
which  is  the  combined  effect  of  two  or 
more  forces  acting  in  different  directions. 

Resc'pinate,  Lat.  resupinatus,  reversed. 
Applied  to  leaves  when  the  upper  surface 
is  turned  downwards. 

Retain'er.  Among  lawyers,  a fee  paid 
to  engage  a lawyer  or  counsellor  to 
maintain  a cause,  called  also  a retaining- 
fee. 

Retaining  Wall.  A wall  built  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  a body  of 
earth,  where  it  is  inexpedient  to  slope  the 
same  gradually  down. 

Re'te  (Latin).  A net.  A term  very 
often  applied  in  anatomy  and  natural  his- 
tory to  cellular  membrane,  nerves,  ves- 
sels, and  other  parts  which  have  a reti- 
form  appearance.  The  rete  mirabile  is  a 
not-work  of  blood-vessels  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  of  quadrupeds.  The  rete  mu- 
cosum  is  a mucous  substance,  situated  be- 
tween the  cuticle  and  true  skin. 

Retic'ular,  Lat.  reticularis,  1 Inter- 

Retic'ulate,  Lat.  reticulatus.  I woven 
like  a web  or  net : rete,  a net.  Reticulated 
work  in  architecture,  is  that  in  which  the 
stones  are  square  and  laid  lozenge- wise, 
resembling  the  meshes  of  a net. 

Ret'icule,  from  reticulum,  a little  net 
or  web.  1.  A name  given  to  the  second 

stomach  of  ruminant  animals. 2.  In  a 

telescope,  a network  of  fine  fibres  dividing 

the  field  into  equal  small  squares. 3.  A 

little  bag  used  by  females  as  a pocket. 

Re'tina,  Lat.  from  rete,  a net.  The  net- 
like  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  which  has 
been  called  the  fourth  membrane  of  the 
eye.  It  is  the  true  organ  of  vision. 

Retinasphal'tum,  ) Fossil  copal.  Pitch- 

RetTnite.  j stone.  A bitumi- 

nous substance,  found  chiefly  in  Devon- 
shire, accompanying  the  Bovey  coal.  It 
consists  of  (55)  resin  {^rtrri)  and  (41)  as- 
phaltum,  with  some  earthy  matter. 

Re'tirade,  Fr.  from  retirer.  In  fortifi- 
cation, a kind  of  retrenchment  in  the  body 
oi  the  bastion  or  other  work,  which  is  to 
be  disputed  with  the  enemy  after  the  de- 
fences are  dismantled. 

Retired  Flank.  In  fortification,  a 
flank  having  an  arc  of  a circle  convex 
towards  the  place. 

Retrac'tor.  In  anatomy,  a muscle, 
the  office  of  which  is  to  retract  the  part 
into  which  it  is  inserted. 

IU'tort,  Lat.  retortus.  In  chemistry,  a 


globular  or  pear-shaped  vessel,  with  a 
long  neck,  bent  nearly  at  right  angle* 


■with  the  body:  used  in  distilling,  prepar- 
ing gases,  &c. 

Retrax'it,  Lat.  retraho,  retraxi.  In 
law,  the  open  renunciation  of  a suit  in 
court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  loses  his 
action. 

Retrench'ment,  Fr.  retranehement.  In 
fortification,  any  work  raised  to  cover  a 
post  and  fortify  it  against  an  enemy. 

Re'tro.  A Latin  prefix,  meaning  back- 
wards. 

Retro-grada'tion.  In  astronomy , an 
apparent  {not  real)  motion  of  the  planets, 
in  which  they  seem  to  go  backwards  in 
the  ecliptic,  and  to  move  contrary  {in  an- 
tecedentia ) to  the  order  and  succession  of 
the  signs. 

Ret'to  (Italian).  A term  in  music, 
meaning  straightforward. 

Return.  1.  In  law,  the  rendering  back 
of  a writ,  precept,  or  execution,  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  court,  or  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  officer  executing  it,  indorsed. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  continuation  of 

a moulding,  projection,  &c.,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  : a side  or  part  which  falls 
away  from  the  front  or  straight  work. 

3.  In  fortification,  the  returns  of  a 

trench  are  its  several  windings  and 
lines. 

Return'-bead.  A bead  appearing  both 
on  the  face  and  edge  of  a work. 

Return'-day.  In  law,  the  day  on  which 
the  defendant  is  to  appear  in  court,  and 
the  sheriff  is  to  return  the  writ  of  his 
proceedings. 

Return'ing-officer.  In  law,  an  officer 
whose  duty  is  to  make  returns  of  writs, 
precepts,  &c. 

Reve,  Sax.  gerefa.  The  bailiff  of  a fran- 
chise or  manor. 

Revei'lle,  Fr.  from  reveiller,  to  awake. 
In  military  affairs,  the  beat  of  drum, 
about  day-break,  to  arouse  the  soldiers, 
and  to  notify  to  the  sentinels  to  cease 
challenging. 

Rev'els,  from  revello.  In  architecture, 
two  vertical  sides  of  an  aperture  between 
the  front  of  the  wall  and  the  window  or 
door-frame. 

Reven'dication.  In  civil  lato,  a claim 
legally  made  to  recover  property,  by  one 
claiming  as  owner. 

Reven'ue,  Fr.  revenu,  from  revenir,  to 
return.  The  annual  produce  of  taxes. 
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excise,  customs,  duties,  rents,  &c.,  which 
ii  nation  or  state  collects  into  the  treasury 
for  public  use. 

Revzk'beratory.  A furnace  or  oven, 
wherein  the  flame  or  current  of  heated 
gases  from  the  fuel  is  caused  to  reverbe- 
rate, or  be  reflected  down  upon  the  sub- 
stance under  operation,  before  passing 
into  the  chimney.  Such  reverberatories 
are  therefore  usually  made  with  dome- 
tops,  against  which  the  flames,  &c.  first 
impinge,  and  then  curve  downwards  up- 
on the  bed  of  the  furnace. 

Reverse',  Fr.  revers.  In  numismatics, 
the  side  of  a coin  or  medal  on  which  the 
head  or  principal  figure  is  not  stamped. 

Reversion.  In  law,  the  residue  of  an 
estate  left  in  the  grantor,  to  commence  in 
possession  after  the  determination  of  some 
particular  estate  granted  by  him.  In  an- 
nuities, a payment  or  benefit  which  is  de- 
ferred till  the  happening  of  some  event, 
as  the  death  of  a person  now  living. 

Revet'ment,  Fr.  revitement,  from  revttir. 
In  fortification,  a strong  wall  on  the  out- 
side of  a rampart,  intended  to  support  the 
earth  : a retaining- wall. 

Revise',  from  revisus.  In  printing,  a 
second  proof  of  a sheet,  taken  after  the 
corrections  in  the  first. 

Revocation  (Power  of).  In  law,  a 
power  by  which  the  grantor  of  a volun- 
tary deed  of  conveyance  to  uses,  retains 
the  liberty  of  revoking  these  uses. 

Rev'olute,  Lat.  revolutus,  rolled  back. 
In  botany,  applied  to  leaves,  when  the 
margins  are  rolled  backwards  towards  the 
under  surface. 

Rhabar'barine.  The  bitter  principle 
of  rhubarb,  called  also  caphopicrite. 

Rhab'domancy,  gx/3Sos,  rod,  and  fjcctv- 
Tiiot,,  prophecy.  Divination  by  a wand. 

Rhachi'tis.  English  disease : the 

rickets,  so  called  from  rachis,  the  spine; 
because  with  the  other  deformities  cha- 
racteristic of  this  disease,  the  spine  is 
often  distorted. 

Rham'nus.  The  Buck  Thorn.  An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Pen- 
tandria  — Monogynia.  Name  pecuvo;, 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  The  purging 
buckthorn,  and  berry-bearing  or  black 
alder,  are  the  British  types  of  the  genus. 
The  jujube-tree  is  now  separated  from 
the  genus. 

Rhapon'ticine.  A substance  extracted 
from  rhubarb  (the  root  of  the  Rheum  rha- 
ponticum),  otherwise  called  rlicine  (q.v.). 

Rhat'any.  In  pharmacy,  the  root 
of  a tree,  the  Krameria,  imported  from 
Peru. 

Rhe'ine.  A substance  obtained  from 
rhubarb  (.rheum),  by  treating  it  with 
ether:  otherwise  called  rhaponticine. 
It  is  obtained  in  minute  crystalline 
grains,  having  an  intense  yellow  colour, 


but  no  taste  or  smell.  Its  solution  in  al- 
cohol reddens  litmus  paper,  and,  indeed, 
behaves  with  bases  like  other  acids.  It  is 
remarkable  as  a solvent  of  iron. 

Rhe'um.  1.  Rhubarb.  A genus  of  per- 
ennial plants.  Enncandria — Xriyynia. 
Name  said  to  be  from  Rha,  a river  in 
Russia  (the  Wolga),  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  species  grows  plentifully.  The 
roots  of  several  species  are  used  in  phar- 
macy under  the  name  of  rhubarb,  espe- 
cially the  roots  of  the  Rh.  palmatum  and 
the  Rh.  rhaponticum.  Of  the  first  there 
also  appears  to  be  varieties ; the  Turkey 
rhubarb,  the  Russian  or  Tartarian  rhu- 
barb, and  the  Chinese  or  East  Indian 

rhubarb. 2.  ‘P iupcos.  Defluxion.  A 

thin  watery  matter,  arising  through  the 
glands,  chiefly  about  the  mouth. 

Rhec'matism,  ptupcar ttr peer;,  from  puj- 
fjcacTiict,  to  have  defluxion.  A disease ; 
an  affection  of  the  extremities  and  exter- 
nal coverings  of  the  human  body,  occu- 
pying the  muscular , tendinous,  and  fibrous 
textures,  and  characterised  by  pain,  stiff- 
ness, and  swelling  of  a joint,  with  or 
without  fever. 

Rhinoc'eros.  A genus  of  large  mam- 
malia. Order  Pachydermata  ; family  Or- 
dinaria.  Name  from  piv,  a nose,  and 
xicai,  a horn.  There  are  several  species 
found  in  India,  Java,  Africa,  and  Suma- 
tra ; and  fossil  remains  of  the  animal  are 
found  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  The 
Indian  species  has  only  one  horn  on  the 
snout,  that  of  Africa  has  two.  But  it 
would  appear,  from  the  account  of 
Bnrchell  and  Campbell,  that  the  one- 
horned rhinoceros  is  also  found  in  Africa. 

Rhinot'ragus.  A genus  of  coleopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Cerarn- 
bycini,  characterised  by  the  head  being 
narrow,  and  prolonged  anteriorly,  in  the 
manner  of  a snout : whence  also  the 
name. 

Rhipip'tera.  An  order  of  insects,  esta- 
blished by  Mr.  Kirby,  under  the  name  of 
Strepsiptcra  (twisted  wings),  on  certain 
species  remarkable  for  their  anomalous 
form  and  irregular  habits : called  Rhip- 
iptera  by  Latreille,  from  pi£a,  a root,  and 
TTi^ov,  a wing,  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liarly radiating  nervures  which  charac- 
terise the  wings. 

Rhizan'the.s:,  pi^oc,  root,  and  avfa, 
flower.  A class  of  plants  which  appear 
to  be  intermediate  between  Endogens 
and  the  lower  orders  of  vegetation. 

Rhizoph'ora.  The  Mangrove-tree:  a 
genus.  Dodecandria — Monogynia.  Name 
from  pi£ct,  a root,  and  tptea,  to  bear. 
The  juice  of  the  root  is  applied  in  India 
to  the  bite  of  serpen's. 

RHtz’oroDESjfrom  pt*ct-  a root,  and  roK> 
a foot.  A name  proposed  by  M.  Dujar- 
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din  ts  a new  class  of  animals  of  the  lot'cr  ! 
degree  than  the  radiata,  possessing  a 
power  of  locomotion  by  means  of  minute 
tentacular  filaments.  This  class  would 
comprise  the  animals  which  construct 
the  miliola  and  some  microscopic  fora- 
miniferous  shells. 

Rho'dium.  A metal  discovered  by  Dr. 
Wollaston  in  crude  platinum,  and  so 
named  from  podov,  a rose,  on  account  of 
the  rose  colour  of  some  of  its  compounds. 

Rhododen'dron.  Rose-bay : a genus 
of  permanent  plants.  Decandria — Mono- 
gynia.  Name  from  poSov,  a rose,  and 
2«vStf(jv,  a tree.  There  are  20  species, 
natives  of  temperate  climates. 

Rhomb,  Lat.  rhombus ; Gr.  pou.Zof, 
from  piuSat,  to  turn  round.  A quadri- 
lateral plane  figure,  whose  sides  are  equal 
and  parallel,  two  and  two,  and  whose  ad- 
jacent angles  are  unequal.  The  opposite 
angles  are  necessarily  equal,  and,  taken 
pair  and  pair,  aie  greater  and  less  than 
two  right  angles.  When  all  the  angles 
are  equal,  the  figure  becomes  a square. 

Rhom  boid,  from  po/u.£o;,  a rhomb,  and 
uios,  likeness.  A quadrilateral  figure, 


whose  opposite  sides  only  are  equal  ar.d 
parallel.  The  adjacent  sides  and  angles 
are  therefore  unequal.  The  figure  is 
otherwise  called  a parallelogram ; and  the 
straight  line  which  joins  obliquely  the 
two  opposite  angles  is  named  a diagonal. 
When  the  adjacent  angles  are  equal,  and 
therefore  right  angles,  the  figure  is  called 
a rectangle,  and  popularly  an  oblong. 

Rhomb-spar.  A crystallised  magnesian 
carbonate  of  lime,  so  named  from  the 
form  of  the  crystal,  of  which  the  faces 
are  rhombs. 

Rhon'chus.  P oyx6?-  A tattling  or 
wheezing  sound.  The  term  is  applied  in 
auscultation  to  any  preternatural  sound 
accompanying  respiration,  occasioned 
either  by  the  passage  of  the  air  through 
fluids  obstructing  the  bronchia  or  air- 
cells,  or  by  the  constriction  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  It  is  also  called  rattle, 
and  r le  by  the  French  writers. 

Rhb'barb.  See  Rhe'um. 

Rhumb,  from  rhomb.  In  navigation,  a 
vertical  circle  of  any  given  place,  or  the 
intersection  of  a part  of  such  circle  with 
the  horizon:  in  this  last  sense  rhumbs 
coincide  with  the  points  of  the  compass, 
ana  are  named  accordingly. 


Rhds.  Sumach.  A genus  cf  trees  and 
shrubs  of  many  species.  Pentandria — 
Trigynia.  Name  from  ptai,  to  flow,  be- 
cause it  stops  fluxes.  All  the  species  are 
poisonous  except  the  11.  coriaria  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

Rhynchoph'ora.  A family  of  Coleo- 
pterous insects,  distinguished  by  the  en- 
tire prolongation  of  the  head,  which  forms 
a sort  of  proboscis : whence  the  name 
from  piryxo;,  a beak,  and  to  carry 
The  genera  live  chiefly  on  plants  ; several 
of  them  exclusively  within  their  fruits 
and  seeds,  and  do  much  injury. 

Rhynch'ops.  A genus  of  birds ; the 
Skimmers:  order  Palmipedes:  family 

Longipennes.  Name  from  pvyxof,  ros- 
trum. One  species  only  is  known,  the 
Black  Skimmer  of  the  Antilles. 

Rhyth'm,  Lat.  rhythmus ; Gr . pv8ou>f, 
metre.  In  music,  variety  in  the  move- 
ment, as  to  quickness  or  slowness,  or 
length  and  shortness,  of  the  notes.  In 
poetry,  it  is  the  relative  duration  of  the 
moments  employed  in  pronouncing  the 
syllables  of  a verse. 

Rib  (Saxon).  1.  A bone  of  animal 
bodies,  forming  a part  of  the  frame  of 

the  thorax. 2.  In  ship -building , a 

piece  of  timber,  forming  part  of  the 
frame-work  of  the  side  of  a ship.  The 
ribs  of  a parrel  are  short  pieces,  having 
holes  through  which  are  reeved  the  two 
parts  of  the  parrel  rope. 3.  In  archi- 

tecture and  engineering,  a term  used  gene- 
rally to  denote  a girder,  but  more  parti- 
cularly an  arched  beam,  sustaining  the 

superior  work  of  a vault,  bridge,  &c. 

4.  In  botany,  the  continuation  of  the 
petiole  along  the  middle  of  a leaf,  and 
from  which  the  veins  take  their  rise. 

Rib'bet,  dim.  of  rib.  In  architecture, 
the  recess  of  a wall  to  receive  a door  ot 
window- shutter,  as  it  folds  back  when 
opened. 

Rib'bon,  1 Wei.  rhibin.  A fillet  of  silk. 

Ribb'and,  I In  navai  architecture,  along, 
narrow  flexible  piece  of  timber,  nailed 
upon  the  outside  of  the  ribs,  from  stem 
to  stern,  so  as  to  encompass  the  ship 
lengthwise:  the  principal  are  the  floor  - 
ribband  and  breadth-ribband. 

Ri'bes.  The  Currant  tree.  A very 
extensive  genus  of  arborescent  shrubs. 
Pentandria — Monogynia.  The  name  is 
Arabic,  and  properly  belongs  to  an  acid- 
leaved species  of  Rheum ; but  which 
botanists,  for  200  years  past,  have,  by 
mistake,  applied  to  the  currant  and 
gooseberry  family,  and  with  these  it 
now  remains.  The  red,  rock,  aljine, 
black,  and  spiked  currants,  and  the 
rouch  and  smooth  gooseberry,  are  indi- 
genous species. 

Rice,  Fr.  riz.  The  seed  of  the  Orysa 
saliva.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  tn* 
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Inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  East,  where 
it  is  boiled  and  eaten  either  alone  or  with 
meat.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  all  food,  but 
is  rendered  costly  in  this  country  by  the 
import  duty  upon  it. 

Rice  Paper.  An  absurd  name  of  a 
description  of  paper,  made  in  China  and 
India,  for  painting  flowers,  &c.  upon, 
from  a membrane  of  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
Artocarpus  incisifolia. 

Ricin'ic  Acid.  A product  obtained  by 
distilling  castor  oil  at  a high  temperature. 

Rici'nus.  The  Palma  Christi,  or  Castor- 
oil  Tree  : a geuns  of  plants.  Monoecia — 
Monadelphia.  Said  to  be  named  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  seeds  to  the  tick,  called 
ricinus  by  the  Latins.  The  It.  communis, 
the  seeds  of  which  yield  the  castor  oil 
( oleum  ricini),  is  an  annual  plant,  found 
in  both  Indies.  It  is  the  K ixi  or  K jsraiv 
of  Dioscorides,  who  administered  the 
seeds  as  a cathartic.  The  plant  is  now 
annually  reared  in  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London. 

Ricochet',  Fr.  for  duck  and  drake.  In 
gunnery,  a method  of  firing  cannon,  loaded 
with  a small  charge  and  elevated  from 
three  to  six  degrees,  so  that  the  ball 
may  bound  and  roll  along  inside  of  the 
enemy’s  rampart : this  is  called  ricochet- 
flring,  and  the  batteries  are  termed  rico- 
chet-batteries. 

Ri'der.  In  botany,  a small  leaf  inserted 
in  or  attached  to  other  leaves.  In  gun- 
nery,  a piece  of  wood  equal  in  length  to 
the  body  of  the  axle-tree  of  the  gun- 
carriage.  In  law,  see  Rider-role. 

Ri'der-roll.  A small  piece  of  parch- 
ment, containing  an  additional  clause  of 
a record,  statute,  &c.,  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal document : called  also  a rider. 

Ri'ders.  In  ship-building , interior  ribs, 
to  strengthen  and  bind  the  parts  of  a ship 
together,  being  fayed  upon  the  inner  staff 
and  bolted  through  all. 

Ridge.  In  architecture,  the  upper  hori- 
zontal timber  in  a roof,  against  which  the 
raft  rs  pitch. 

R .'ding.  In  England,  one  of  three  por- 
tions into  which  the  county  of  York  is 
divided : anciently  under  the  government 
of  a reeve.  The  term  is  corrupted  from 
trithing,  third. 

Ridot'to  (It.).  A favourite  public 
Italian  entertainment,  consisting  of  music 
and  dancing. 

Ri'fle,  Sax.  rifle,  a groove  : hence  rei- 
fcln,  to  groove  or  rifle.  A gun  about  the 
same  length  and  size  as  the  musket,  but 
having  the  inside  of  the  barrel  rifled  or  cut 
into  a number  of  spiral  channels,  making 
little  more  than  one  turn  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  piece. 

Rio.  The  peculiar  manner  of  fitting 
the  masts  and  rigging  to  a vessel. 

Rio'oer.  In  mechanics,  a cylindrical 
pulley  called  also  a d)-um. 


Rio'ging  of  a Ship.  A term  compre- 
hending all  ropes  employed  to  support 
the  masts,  and  to  extend  or  reduce  the 
sails  or  arrange  them  to  the  disposition  of 
the  wind.  Rigging  loft,  tb-  room  in  which 
the  rigging  is  prepared. 

Right,  Sax,  riht  (rectus).  In  geometry, 
straight,  as  a right  line.  Also  opposed  to 
oblique,  as  a right  angle,  that  is,  an  angle 
neither  obtuse  not  acute,  but  formed  by 
one  line  or  surface  meeting  another  per- 
pendicularly. 

Rigid'ity,  Lat.  rigiditas,  from  piyiOf, 
stiff.  In  physics,  a term  which  implies 
the  opposite  qualities  of  flexibility,  pli- 
ability, ductility,  malleability,  &c.,  and 
i$  usually  defined  to  be  the  degree  of 
hardness  which  arises  from  the  mutual 
indentation  of  the  component  particle? 
within  one  another. 

Rigole',  1 A sort  of  musical  instrument, 

Ri'gals,  j consisting  of  several  sticks 
bound  together  and  separated  by  beads 
It  is  struck  with  a ball  at  the  end  of  a. 
stick,  and  makes  tolerable  harmony. 

E.imo'se,  Lat.  rtma,  cleft.  In  zoology, 
when  any  surface  possesses  numerous 
minute  narrow  excavations,  running  into 
each  other. 

Rinforzan'do  (It.),  strengthening,  in 
music,  denotes  tnat  the  sound  is  to  be 
increased,  which  is  symbolised  by  — 

Ring'-bolt.  A bolt  of  iron,  with  an  eye, 
in  which  a ring  of  iron  is  fitted 

Ring'bone.  In  farriery,  a hard  callous 
substance,  growing  in  the  hollow  circle  or 
the  little  pastern  of  a horse : so  named 
from  its  sometimes  growing  quite  round 
like  a ring. 

Ring'-sail.  A small  and  light  sail  set 
on  a mast  on  the  taffrail ; also,  a studding- 
sail  set  upon  the  gaff  of  a fore  and  aft  sail. 

Ring'tail,  1.  In  ornithology , the  Falco 

pygargus,  Lin. 2.  A small  quadrangular 

sail  set  on  a small  mast  on  a ship’s  taffrail. 

Ri'ot.  In  law,  a riotous  assembling  c-f 
tw’elve  persons  or  more,  and  who  do  not 
disperse  on  proclamation.  An  Act  pro- 
hibiting such  assemblies  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Riot  Act,  and  being  read  by  a 
magistrate  or  peace  officer  to  a mob,  con- 
stitutes that  mob  rioters,  if  it  does  not 
immediately  disperse. 

Ripia'no.  An  Italian  term,  meaning 
full,  used  in  music  in  opposition  to  soiu. 

Ritornel’lo  (It.),  from  ritorno,  return. 
In  music,  a repeat  played  while  the  prin- 
cipal voices  pause. 

Riv'et.  A pin  of  iron,  or  other  metal, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  joining  two  plate* 
of  metal  together;  these  being  made  to 
overlap,  and  a hole  drilled  through  both, 
the  pin  is  inserted  and  firmly  clinched  by 
hammering,  so  that  a head  is  now  formed 
on  both  ends,  and  it  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

Rix'-dollar,  Germ,  reirhsthaler.  Dutch 
ryks  daalder,  Swtd.  riks-dcdn , the  ttohwr 
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ef  the  realm.  A silver  coin  of  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  &c.,  of  different  values 
in  different  places.  In  Brunswick  and 
Baden,  it  is  •worth  4s.  2d. ; and  the  rix- 
dollar  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  worth 
a farthing  more.  In  Denmark,  it  is  worth 
4s.  6$d. ; at  Hamburgh,  4s.  7J d.  nearly, 
and  the  constitutional  rix-dollar  of 
Hanover  is  very  nearly  of  the  same  value 
(4s.  7'9<ij).  In  Hesse  Cassel,  it  is  worth 
4s.  l£d.  nearly  ; in  Holland,  about  4s.  5 d. 
(but  the  50-stiver  piece  is  worth  only 
4s.  3$ d.) ; at  IiUbec,  4s.  6 fri. ; in  Poland, 
2s.  lljd. ; in  Prussia,  currency  2s.  llirf, 
convention  4s.  2 Jrf. ; in  Saxony,  the  same 
nearly ; in  Sweden,  4s.  6jd.  (late  coinage) ; 
at  Wurtemberg,  4s.  2 id. 

Road'stead.  A place  where  ships  may 
ride  at  anchor  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore. 

Roan,  Fr.  rouan.  A bay,  sorrel,  or 
black,  with  grey  or  white  spots  inter- 
spersed very  closely  ; descriptive  of  the 
colour  of  some  horses. 

Roast'ing.  In  metallurgy,  a process  by 
which  the  volatile  parts  of  ores  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  application  of  heat. 

Robin'ia.  An  extensive  genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  Diadelphia — Decandria.  The 
Locust-tree,  Rose  acacia,  Pea-tree,  Salt- 
tree,  and  Goat’s-horn,  are  the  best  known 
species.  Temperate  and  warm  climates. 

Rocel'lic  Acid.  An  acid  discovered  by 
Dr.  Heeren  in  the  Jtocella  tinctoria.  It  is 
a solid  fatty-looking  matter.  When 
heated,  it  melts  and  congeals  again,  at 
251°  F.,  into  a crystalline  mass. 

Roche'- alum.  An  alum  brought  from  the 
Levant  in  small  pieces  of  apale  rose  colour : 
called  also  rock-alum  (Fr.  roche,  a rock). 

Rochelle'  Salt.  Potassio-tartarate  of 
soda.  A triple  salt  consisting  of  tartaric 
acid,  soda,  and  potash.  It  is  administered 
in  medicine,  in  doses  from  one  drachm  to 
an  ounce,  as  a cathartic. 

Roch'et  (French).  1.  A surplice;  the 
white  upper  garment  of  an  officiating 
priest. 2.  A fish,  the  roach. 

Rock,  Fr.  roc  or  roche.  In  geology,  a 
term  comprehending  all  the  materials 
forming  the  crust  of  the  globe ; clay,  sand, 
coal,  and  chalk,  as  well  as  limestone,  gra- 
nite, slate,  and  basalt, and  other  hard  and 
solid  masses,  to  which  the  use  of  the  term 
in  common  language  is  generally  re- 
stricted. There  are,  (1.)  Alluvial  rocks, 
formations  of  recent  date  ; (2.)  Secondary 
rocks  (sometimes  named  floetz  rocks,  be- 
cause they  are  often  disposed  horizon- 
tally) ; these  consist  partly  of  chemical, 
and  partly  of  mechanicardcposits,  rest- 
ing upon  the  (3)  Transition  rocks.  These 
rest  on  the  primary  rocks,  and  contain 
the  first  indications  of  life,  and  mark  the 
transition  of  the  world  from  an  unin- 
habitable to  an  inhabited  condition  ; (4.) 
X*rtmary  rocks  (q.  v.). 


Rock-but'ter.  Native  alum  which 
occurs  in  cavities  and  fissures  of  argilla- 
ceous slate  in  soft  masses,  of  a yellowish- 
white  colour.  It  is  mingled  with  clay 
and  oxide  of  iron. 

Rock-cork.  Mountain-cork.  A grey- 
ish-white variety  of  asbestos,  found  in 
France  and  Germany. 

Rock-crys'tal.  The  most  perfect  va- 
riety of  quartz,  ^t  occurs  crystallised  in 
chasms  and  clefts  of  the  older  rock  in  all 
countries  ; but  is  found  in  greatest  per- 
fection in  Daupliine,  in  the  Alps,  Mada- 
gascar, &e.  The  name  has  been  extended 
to  all  crystallised  and  diaphanous  va- 
rieties. 

Rock-fish.  The  gobius  niger,  Cuv.  and 
Yarr.,  is  so  named  from  its  inhabiting 
rocky  situations,  but  it  is  more  commonly 
known  as  the  black  goby.  British  coasts. 

Rocking-stones.  Immense  masses  of 
rock,  which  appear  to  have  been  loosened 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  and,  with 
a slightly  rounded  base  resting  on  a flat 
surface  of  rock  below,  are  easily  moved 
or  rocked:  called  also  loggan  or  laggan- 
stones. 

Rock-ruby.  A name  sometimes  given 
to  the  garnet  when  it  has  a shade  of  blue. 

Rock-salt.  Mineral  salt  (native  crys- 
tallised chloride  of  sodium).  In  America, 
the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  salt  ob- 
tained in  large  crystals.  See  Salt. 

Rock-sam'phire.  A plant,  the  sea-fen- 
nel ( Crithmum  maritimum),  used  as  a con- 
diment when  pickled  with  vinegar  and 
spice. 

Rock-shells.  The  common  name  of 
certain  univalves  having  their  shells  ter- 
minated by  long  straight  canals. 

Rock-wood.  Ligniform  asbestos.  A 
variety  of  asbestos  which  closely  resem- 
bles fossil  wood  in  appearance. 

Rock-work.  1.  In  architecture,  ma- 
sonry wrought  in  imitation  of  rough 

stone,  chiefly  used  in  basements. 2.  In 

gardening,  a pile  of  stones,  &c.,  forming  a 
nidus  for  the  growth  of  Alpine  plants. 

Rod,  perch,  pole.  A long  measure  of 
16£  feet;  also  a square  measure  of  272i 
square  feet. 

Roden'tia.  An  order  of  mammalia  cha- 
racterised by  two  large  incisor  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  separated  from  the  molars  by 
an  empty  space  ; they  cannot  seize  living 
prey  nor  tear  flesh,  nor  even  cut  food, but 
they  serve  to  file,  and  by  continued  la- 
bour to  reduce  it  into  separate  particles — 
in  a word  to  gnaw  it ; hence  the  term  ro- 
dentia  or  gnawers,  which  is  applied  to 
animals  of  this  order.  The  squirrels, 
marmots,  dormice,  rats,  gerbils,  hares, 
rat-moles,  beavers,  porcupines, rat-hares, 
guinea-pigs,  mocos,  agoutis,  and  pacas, 
all  belong  to  this  order. 

Roe,  Ger.  rogen.  The  spa\vn  of  fishes. 
The  soft  roe  or  milt  denotes  the  male  • 
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the  hard  roe , or  that  to  which  the  name 
spawn  is  usually  given,  denotes  the  fe- 
male.  2.  Sax.  raa,  the  female  of  the 

hart. 

Rob-stone.  Oolite  or  Portland- stone. 
See  Oolite. 

Roga/tion,  from  rogo,  to  ask.  The  de- 
mand by  the  Roman  consuls,  or  tribunes, 
of  a law  to  be  passed  by  the  people. 

Rogation-week.  The  second  week  be- 
fore Whit-Suuday  ; thus  called  from  the 
three  fasts  observed  therein ; viz.,  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  called 
rogation-days,  because  of  the  extraordi- 
nary prayers  then  made  for  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  as  a preparation  for  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Holy  Thursday. 

Rogue’s  Yarn.  A yarn  of  different 
twist  and  colour  from  the  rest,  and  in- 
serted in  the  royal  cordage,  to  identify  it 
if  stolen. 

Roll.  In  antiquity,  a volume  : a book 
consisting  of  leaf,  bark,  paper,  skin,  or 
other  material,  on  which  the  ancients 
wrote,  and  which  being  kept  rolled,  was 
called  by  the  Latins  volumen,  from  volvo, 
to  roll. 

Rollers.  The  sea  term  for  unusually 
heavy  waves. 

Rolls.  1.  In  gothic  architecture,  mould- 
ings representing  bent  cylinders. 2. 

Rolls  of  court,  of  parliament,  or  of  any 
other  public  body,  are  the  parchments  on 
which  are  engrossed,  by  the  proper  offi- 
cer, the  acts  and  proceedings  of  that  body, 
and  which  being  kept  in  rolls,  constitute 
the  records  of  such  public  body. 

Rolling-mill.  The  name  commonly 
applied  to  the  machinery  by  which  metals 
are  laminated  or  compressed  (while  red 
hot),  by  rollers  or  cylinders. 

Rolling-press.  1.  A machine  consist- 
ing essentially  of  two  cylinders,  by  which 
cloth  is  calendered,  waved,  and  tabbied. 
Also  a machine,  of  similar  construction, 
for  taking  impressions  from  copper-plates : 

a copper-plate  printing-press. 2.  A 

rolling-mill  (q.  v.). 

Rolling-tackle.  The  object  of  this 
tackle  is  to  keep  the  yards  constantly  to 
leewards  when  the  ship  rolls,  thereby 
doing  away  with  friction. 

Roman  Cath'olics.  A name  for  those 
Christians  who  believe  in  the  doctrines 
and  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  : called  also  Papists,  from  Papa, 
Pope. 

Roman  Cement.  An  excellent  water 
cement,  in  very  general  use  for  building 
purposes. 

Romance',  Sp.  romance,  the  vulgar 
language  of  Spain.  The  Welsh  has  also 
romance,  rising  nobly:  hence  romantic: 
rhamanta,  to  soar,  and  rhamantu,  to  use 
figurative  language.  A tale  of  extraor- 
dinary adventures,  soaring  beyond  the 
limits  of  fact  and  real  life.  The  first 


romances  were  a monstrous  assemblage 
of  histories,  in  which  truth  and  fiction 
were  blended  without  probability.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  amo- 
rous adventures  and  the  extravagant 
nonsense  of  chivalry. 

Roman  Order.  Another  name  for  the 
composite  order  of  architecture. 

Romanesque.  In  painting,  appertain- 
ing to  fable  or  romance.  In  literature,  the 
common  dialect  of  Languedoc,  and  other 
parts  in  the  south  of  France.  Romaic  is 
the  language  of  modern  Greece. 

Roman  School  of  Painting.  This 
school,  like  the  Florentine,  addressed  it- 
self co  the  mind,  and  is  formed  upon  an- 
tique models.  Its  style  was  poetical ; its 
touch  easy  and  graceful ; its  composition 
elegant ; its  colouring  negligent ; and  its 
draperies  eminently  successful. 

Roman  Vaulting.  A term  applied  by 
some  to  a vault  built  in  the  following 
manner;  each  vault  being  built  exactly  as 
if  it  were  single,  the  two  vaults  meet  in 
an  edge  or  groin  of  a regular  elliptical 
form,  lying  diagonally  across  the  com- 
partment, and  the  lines  running  along  the 
top  of  each  vault  will  be  horizontal  lines. 

Rome'fenn  y,  1 A tax  of  a penny  for  each 

Rome  Scot,  j house,  formerly  paid  by 
the  people  of  England  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula  (1st  of 
August),  granted,  according  to  some,  by 
Oifa;  according  to  others,  by  Ina,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  who  being  on  a pil- 
grimage, and  at  Rome,  a.d.  725,  gave  it  as 
an  alms.  It  was  much  complained  of  by 
the  people,  but  was  only  finally  abolished 
by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Rom'pee'.  In  heraldry,  an  ordinary 
which  is  broken,  or  a chevron  bend,  or 
the  like,  whose  upper  parts  are  cut  off. 

Rondeau',  Fr.  from  rond,  round.  1.  A 
kind  of  poetry,  commonly  consisting  of 
thirteen  verses  of  which  eight  have  one 
rhyme,  and  five  another.  It  is  divided 
into  three  couplets,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  and  third  the  beginning  of 
the  rondeau  is  repeated  in  an  equivocal 
sense. 2.  In  music,  the  rondeau  gene- 

rally consists  of  three  strains,  the  first  of 
which  closes  in  the  original  key,  while 
each  of  the  others  is  so  constructed  in  mo- 
dulation as  to  reconduct  the  ear  easily 

and  naturally  to  the  first  strain. 3.  A 

kind  of  jig  or  lively  tune  which  ends  with 
the  first  strain  repeated. 

Rood.  1.  A different  orthography  of  rod. 
The  fourth  part  of  an  acre ; forty  square 
rods. 2.  Sax.  rode,  a cross. 

Rood'loft,  Sax.  rode,  a cross.  A gal- 
lery between  the  nave  and  choir  in 
churches,  in  front  of  which,  towards  the 
nave,  stood  the  rood  or  cross,  and  images 
of  saints;  now  generally  occupied  by 
organs.  , . 

Rood-tower  or  Steeple.  The  building 
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at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
sept of  a church,  which  covered  the  rood- 
loft. 

Roof,  Sax.  two/.  The  top  covering  of  a 
house  or  other  building,  in  which  sense  it 
comprises  the  timber-work,  slate,  tile, 
lead,  with  whatever  else  is  necessary  to 
form  and  complete  the  whole.  The  parts 


1)D,  the  struts  ; EE,  the  purlines ; and 
without  are  the  common  rafters. 

Rook.  1.  Sax  rhoc.  A bird,  the  Corvns 

frugilegus,  Lin. 2.  Ital.  rocco,  a bishop's 

staff ; a common  man  at  chess. 

Root.  1.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra , a quan- 
tity which  being  multiplied  into  itself  a 
certain  number  of  times,  produces  ano- 
ther quantity  called  a power,  and  of  which 
power  the  original  quantity  is  the  root. 
Thus  2 a is  -the  square  root  of  4 aa,  or  2 *a‘ ; 
the  cube  root  of  8 aaa,  or  2 ’a’  ; the  fourth 
root  of  16  aaaa,  or  2 }a ',  &c. 2.  In  bo- 

tany, the  descending  fibres  of  a plant, 
whose  function  is  to  attract  liquid  food 
from  the  soil  in  which  it.  is  imbedded. 

Rope,  Sax.  rap.  Ropes  are  made  of 
hemp,  hair,  &c.  spun  into  a thick  yarn,  of 
which  several  strings  are  twisted  together 
by  means  of  a wheel.  Very  small  ropes 
are  termed  cords , and  very  thick  ones 
cables.  See  Cable. 

Rope-roll.  A hollow  cylinder  fixed  on 
an  axle,  around  which  either  single  or 
endless  ropes  or  bands  are  passed,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  motion  to  other 
parts  of  the  machine.  See  Drum. 

Rope-yarn.  Yarn  for  ropes,  consisting 
of  a single  thread ; the  threads  are  twisted 
into  strands,  and  the  strands  into  ropes. 

Rosa.  Rose.  A very  extensive  genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  Icosandria — Poly- 
gynia.  Rosa  is  the  Latin  name,  derived 
from  the  Celtic  rh6s,  allied  to  rhuz,  red 
Don  enumerates  29  British  species,  and 
about  as  many  varieties  of  the  rose,  and 
in  all  89  species,  all  of  which,  with  a very 
few  exceptions,  are  natives  of  temperate 
climates. 

Rosa'cic  Acid.  A peculiar  acid  depo- 
sited from  the  urine  of  persons  labouring 
under  gout  and  inflammatory  fevers.  It 
is  of  a rose  colour,  and  sometimes  forms 
reddish  crystals. 

Rosary,  Lat.  rosarium,  a rose-bed.  A 


Roman  Catholic  devotional  practice,  con 
sisting  in  reciting  a number  of  times  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Ave  Maria.  As  the 
computation  is  aided  by  means  of  beads, 
the  string  of  beads  has  acquired  also  the 
name  of  a rosary. 

Rose-engine.  In  mechanics,  an  appen- 
dix to  the  turning-latlie,  by  which  a sur- 
face of  wood  or  metal  is  engraved  with  a 
variety  of  curve  lines. 

Rose-noble.  An  ancient  English  gold 
coin,  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a rose  : 
first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  current  at  6s.  8 d.  (according  to  John- 
son 16s.). 

Roses,  Pestival  of.  An  annual  rural 
festival  of  some  parts  of  France,  in 
which  the  best-behaved  maiden  of  the 
town  or  village  is  crowned  with  roses 
in  the  church,  to  which  she  is  conducted 
with  great  pomp  by  the  villagers. 

Roset'ta  Stone.  A celebrated  stone, 
found  at  Rosetta  in  Egypt,  the  subject  of 
much  hieroglyphic  research. 

Rose-window.  A circular  window, 
with  compartments  of  mullions  or  tracery, 
branching  from  a centre  ; sometimes 
called  a Catharine-wheel,  or  marigold- 
window. 

Rose-wood.  A beautiful  wood,  pro- 
duced in  Brazil,  the  Canary  Islands,  Siam, 
and  some  other  places.  It  is  the  produce 
of  a large  tree,  not,  however,  well  known 
to  botanists:  Don  calls  it  the  Polysoca- 
lymnia  floribxmda.  It  takes  its  name  from 
its  irregular  knotty  grain,  as  if  studded 
over  with  small  roses,  together  with  its 
fragrant  smell,  and  purple  red  ground.  It 
is  highly  valued  for  cabinet  work,  in 
which,  from  its  great  price,  it  can  only 
be  used  for  veneering  ; price  in  bond  from 
1201.  to  1251.  per  ton;  duty  101.  per  ton 
(formerly  201.). 

Rosicru'cians.  A sect  or  cabal  of  her- 
metical  philosophers,  (rather  fanatics), 
who  sprung  up  in  Germany,  in  the  14th 
century,  and  made  great  pretensions  to  a 
knowledge  of  science.  Among  other 
things  they  pretended  to  be  masters  of 
the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  They 
took  their  name  from  ros,  dew,  and  cna, 
cross  : dew  being  the  most  powerful  dis- 
solvent of  gold,  according  to  their  notions, 
and  cross  an  emblem  of  light. 

Ro  sin  This  is  the  name  given  to  the 
resin  which  the  different  species  of  tur- 
pentines leave  when  they  are  deprived  of 
their  volatile  oil  by  distillation.  After 
this  process  it  is  melted  with  about  J of 
its  weight  of  galipot,  placed  upon  a straw 
filter,  and  a little  water  sprinkled  on  the 
melted  mass.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  com- 
mon rosin : when  it  has  a golden-yellow' 
colour,  it  is  called  Burguxidy-pitch.  It 
has  a deep  brownish-yellow  colour,  is 
translucent  and  brittle,  and  is  liquified 
by  a temperature  of  2;  5°  F. 
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Rosmari'n  us.  Rosemary.  A genus  of 
permanent  plants.  Dinndrin — Monogynia. 
Two  species,  one  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  other  of  South  America. 

Rostel'lum,  Lat.  rostrum.  1.  An  ele- 
vated portion  of  the  stigma  of  orchida- 
ceous plants. 2.  The  word  denotes  the 

mouth  of  the  louse  and  other  apterous 

insects. 3.  The  uncinated  proboscis  of 

the  tape-worms. 

Ros'teii.  In  military  affairs,  the  plan 
or  table  by  which  all  military  duty  is 
regulated. 

Ros'trate,  Lat.  rostratus,  beaked  : from 
rostrum,  a beak.  Applied  to  parts  of 
plants  and  to  shells,  &c.,  which  have  a 
beak-like  process. 

Rosy-drof.  Acne  rosea.  A disease, 
which  exhibits  itself  in  suppurating 
tubercles,  especially  about  the  nose  and 
cheeks,  the  surrounding  skin  being  in- 
flamed, and  of  a shining  rosy  redness; 
often  induced  by  intemperance. 

Rot.  In  nosology,  a disease  incident  to 
sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals,  in 
which  the  liver  and  lungs  are  affected, 
frequently  accompanied  by  a tendency  to 
dropsy. 

Rota'tion,  from  roto,  to  turn.  Motion 
round  an  axis,  as  distinguished  from  the 
progressive  motion  of  a body  revolving 
round  another  body,  or  a distant  point, 
as  a centre.  Thus,  the  daily  turning  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis  is  a rotation  ; its  an- 
nual motion  round  the  sun  is  a revolution. 

Rota'tion  of  Crops.  In  agriculture, 
the  succession  of  crops  which  are  sown 
on  the  same  soil,  year  by  year.  A variety 
of  crops  is  found  to  preserve  the  soil  more 
fertile  than  if  crops  of  the  same  kind  were 
to  be  continually  raised  upon  it. 

Ro'tary,  or  Rotatory  Engine  (called 
also  a Concentric  engine,  and  a Steam- 
wheel).  An  engine  worked  by  the  elastic 
force  of  the  steam  acting  upon  pistons 
fixed  to  an  axis,  whereby  the  latter  is 
put  in  motion,  instead  of  being  turned  by 
means  of  pistons  worked  in  hollow  cylin- 
ders, and  communicated  by  the  crank 
motion.  Such  are  Avery’s  Rotary  Engine, 
the  Patent  Rotative  Disc-engine,  and 
Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Concentric  Engine. 

Rota'tor,  Lat.  from  roto,  to  turn.  A 
muscle,  the  office  of  which  Is  to  turn 
round  the  part  upon  which  it  acts. 

Rotif'era,  Lat.  from  rota,  a wheel,  and 
je ro,  to  bear.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
infusory  animals.  The  body  is  oval,  and 
gelatinous,  and  most  commonly  termi- 
nates posteriorly  in  a tail  that  Is  variously 
constructed,  and  anteriorly  it  bears  a 
singular  organ  variously  lobate,  and 
denticulated  edges,  and  of  which  the  den- 
ticulations  vibrate  successively  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  organ  itself  the 
appearance  of  one  or  more  dentated  and 
revolving  wheels. 


Rot,  or  Rot'ten  Stone.  A name  which 
has  been  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  species  of  Tripoli  ; but  ought,  accord- 
ing to  some,  to  be  confined  to  those* 
varieties  which  are  most  light  and  fri- 
able, and  have  a fine  grain.  It  occurs  in 
Derbyshire. 

Rotcn'da,  ) Ital.  from  Lat.  rotundas, 

Rotun'do,  I round.  A round  building, 
as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

Roue'.  In  the  beau  monde,  a person 
devoted  to  a life  of  pleasure  and  sensuality. 

Rouge  (French;.  Red  paint:  applied 
more  especially  to  a cosmetic  prepared 
from  the  saffron  flower  or  flower  of  the 
Carthamus  tinclorius,  which  is  also  in 
use  for  dyeing  silk. 

Rough-casting.  In  building,  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  finishing  the  plaster  and 
lath  outside  work  of  cottages  and  inferior 
buildings.  A pricking-up  coat  of  hair- 
mortar  is  first  put  on,  upon  which,  when 
tolerably  dry,  a smooth  coat  of  the  same 
mixture  is  laid,  and  a second  workman 
follows  with  a vessel  full  of  thinner 
mixture,  which  he  throws  over  the  work 
as  fast  as  it  is  finished  : this  last  opera- 
tion produces  an  uniformity  of  colour. 

Rough  Stucco.  Stucco  floated  and 
brushed  in  a small  degree  with  water. 

Roundel.  In  heraldry,  a circular  spot. 

Round'heads.  A name  given  to  the 
Puritans,  in  contempt  for  the  practice 
which  prevailed  among  them  of  cropping 
the  hair  round. 

Round'house.  1.  A constable’s  prison. 

2.  In  ships,  an  apartment  in  the  after 

part  of  the  quarter-deck,  having  the  poop 
for  its  roof:  sometimes  called  the  coach. 

Round  Number.  A number  which  ends 
with  a cipher. 

Round-robin,  Fr.  rond  and  ruban.  A 
written  petition,  memorial,  or  remon- 
strance, signed  by  names  in  a circle,  so 
as  not  to  shew  who  signed  it  first. 

Round  Table,  Knights  of  the.  The 
famous  English  order  of  knights  in  the 
time  of  King  Arthur. 

Roup.  A Scotticism  for  auction. 

Row-'el,  Fr.  rouelle,  dim.  of  roitr.  1.  In 
horsemanship,  the  little  wheel  of  a spur. 

2.  In  farriery,  a roll  of  hair  or  silk 

used  as  an  issue  on  horses,  answering  to 

a seton  in  surgery. 3.  A little  flat  ring 

or  wheel  of  plate  or  iron  on  a horse’s  bit. 

Ro*  lock.  The  part  of  a boat’s  gun- 
wale on  which  the  oars  rest  in  rowing. 

Row-pciiT.  A little  square  hole  in  the 
side  of  small  vessels  of  war,  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  for  the  use  of  an  oar  in 
rowing  in  a calm. 

Roy'al.  A term  which  as  an  adjec- 
tive means  kingly  ; as  a noun  (1.)  A large 
size  of  paper;  (2.)  In  ships,  a small  sail 
spread  immediately  above  the  top-gal- 
lant-sail ; sometimes  termed  the  top*- 
I gallant-royal ; (*.)  In  artillery,  • small 
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mortar;  (4.)  A gold  coin  worth  10s.,  for- 
merly current  in  England. 

Royal  Oak.  In  astronomy,  a constella- 
tion in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Royal  Stitch.  An  old  operation  for 
the  cure  of  inguinal  hernia,  consisting  in 
putting  a ligature  round  the  neck  of  the 
eac  till  adhesive  inflammation  is  excited. 

Royals.  A distinctive  name  given  to 
the  first  regiment  of  foot  in  the  British 
service. 

RuVrle,  or  Rubble-stone.  1.  The 
name  given  by  Kir  wan  to  Greywaeke. 
2.  Water- worn  stones. 

Rub'ble-work.  A rough  description  of 
masonry,  wherein  the  stones  are  merely 
axed  on  the  face,  and  laid  in  as  regular 
courses  as  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
mason. 

Ru'e  i a.  Madder.  A genus  of  plants. 
Tetrandrix  — Monogynia.  Name  from 
ruber,  red.  The  dyer’s  madder  (It.  tinc- 
iorum)  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope ; the  wild  madder  (JR.  peregrina ) is 
a native  of  Britain.  There  are  four  other 
exotic  species. 

Ru'bican  (colour  of  a horse.)  is  a bay, 
sorrel,  or  black,  with  a light  grey  or 
white  upon  the  flanks,  but  the  white  or 
grey  not  predominant  there. 

RubinTc  Acid.  An  acid  composed  of 
Cl8  H6  Os.  It  is  obtained  only  in  com- 
bination and  by  a laborious  process  upon 
catechuic  acid.  It  is  thus  named  from 
the  red  colour  of  its  salts : rubinus  from 
ruber,  red. 

Ru'ble.  A silver  coin  of  Russia,  value 
3s.  l^d.  when  first  struck  by  Peter;  but 
that  of  the  coinage  of  1805  is  only  worth 
3s.  2 Jc2.  Name  from,  rublyer,  to  cut,  it 
being  the  fourth  part  of  the  grivna. 

Ro'bric,  Lat.  rubric,  from  ruber,  red. 
1.  In  the  cano-i  law,  a.  title  or  article  in 
certain  ancient  law-books,  so  called  be- 
cause written  in  red  letters. 2.  Direc- 

tions printed  in  prayer-books. 

Rc'bcs.  Eramble.  A very  extensive 
genus  of  plants.  Icosandria — Polygynia. 
Name  from  ruber,  red,  in  allusion  to  the 
colour  of  the  fruit  of  some  of  the  species. 
The  raspberry,  dewberry,  and  cloudberry, 
with  13  other  species,  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain, among  the  best  known  of  which  are 
the  common  bramble.  Don  enumerates 
56  species  in  ail. 

Rc'by,  from  ruber,  red.  A transparent 
red  variety  of  rhomoohedral  corundum, 
found  in  the  alluvial  soil  in  Ceylon, 
and  some  othei  oriental  countries,  espe- 
cially Birmah.  The  name  ruby  has,  how- 
ever, almost  ceased  to  be  technical,  as 
under  it  are  soid  minerals  which  differ 
very  essentially  in  their  characters,  and 
only  agree  in  colour  so  far  as  that  is  cha- 
racterised hy  the  unqualified  term  r;d. 
Thus  the  o'-'.erial  bv  is  a variety  of 
:a ophite  generally  of  t ccc'uiit,  al  a.  out 


passing  to  many  other  shades.  When  10 
carats  and  upwards  it  is  highly  valued, 
and  even  under  that  weight,  when  fine, 
it  has  been  valued  higher  than  diamonds 
of  equal  weight.  The  spinellc  and  balais 
are  also  regarded  as  rubies,  and  are 
highly  prized,  but  want  the  richness  of 
the  oriental  rubies.  The  ruby  contains 
about  90  per  cent,  of  alumina.  See  Co- 
rundum. 

Rud'der,  Ger.  ruder,  an  oar.  The  in  • 
strument  by  which  a ship  is  steered  : that 
part  of  the  helm  which  enters  the  water, 
and  is  attached  to  the  stern-post  by 
hi*ges,  on  which  it  turns. 

Rudder  Coat.  A covering  of  tarred 
canvass  put  round  the  rudder-head,  to 
keep  out  the  water  by  the  rudder  pole. 

Rudder  Pendants.  Strong  pieces  of 
rope  by  which  the  rudder,  if  unshipped, 
is  held  to  the  ship’s  quarter. 

Rudder  Perch.  A small  fish  said  to 
follow  the  rudders  of  ships  in  the  warm 
parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

Rudder  Shock.  A piece  of  wood  fit- 
ting between  the  head  of  the  rudder  and 
the  rudder  hole,  to  hold  fast  the  rudder 
in  case  of  the  tiller  being  removed. 

Ru'denture,  from  rudens,  a rope.  The 
figure  of  a rope  or  staff,  carved  or  plain , 
with  which  a third  part  of  the  flutings  of 
columns  is  sometimes  filled. 

Ru'diment,  Lat.  rudimentum.  1.  A first 
principle  or  element : that  which  is  to  be 

first  learned  of  a science  or  art. 2.  The 

origin  of  anything  in  its  first  form. 

Rudol'pbine  Tables.  A celebrated  set 
of  astronomical  tables,  published  by  Kep- 
ler, and  thus  entitled  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Rodolpli. 

Rue.  In  botany,  the  common  Rue  is  the 
JRuta  graveolens,  a small  shrubby  plant, 
common  in  gardens.  The  Goat’s-rue  is  a 
species  of  Galega ; and  the  Wrall-rue  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Asplenium. 

Ruff.  1.  In  ornithology , the  Tringa  pug- 
nax,  Lin.,  which  forms  the  sub-genus 
Machetes,  Cuv.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
snipe,  and  takes  its  popular  name  from 
the  neck  being  surrounded  with  a thick 
collar  or  ruff  of  feathers,  so  variously  ar- 
ranged and  coloured,  and  projecting  in 
such  fantastic  positions,  that  no  two  indi- 
viduals can  be  found  alike.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  pugnacious  disposition  of 
the  males,  so  highly  manifested  during 
.he  nuptial  season  that  vast  numbers  of 
them  are  destroyed  in  mutual  combat. 
The  female  is  called  reeve. 2.  In  ichthy- 

ology, species  of  the  Perch,  described 
by  Wt  lton. 

Rugc'se,  Lat.  rugosus,  wrinkled;  au- 
; lied  to  a leaf  when  the  veins  are  t’gnCur 
-.liar  the  surfaces  between  them.  cav-imf 
•he  ’"tfe-  to  swell  into  inequalities. 

tout,.,  Celtic  r’tejl.  1 In  ItienPu*  t • 
r "vi»a.  ei us°,  or  precept,  to  he 
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in  any  art  or  science  : a determinate  mode 
prescribed  for  performing  an  operation, 
producing  a certain  result,  &c.  Every 

science  has  its  rules. 2 An  instrument 

with  lines,  divisions, and  numerals  mark- 
ed upon  it,  of  the  greatest  utility  in  men- 
suration. Of  this  instrument  there  are 
numerous  varieties,  adapted  to  particular 
objects.  The  most  extensively  used  is 
the  carpenter’s  rule,  divided  into  feet  and 
inches,  and  various  parts  and  scales  of 
proportion,  for  taking  lineal  measure- 
ments. There  are  various  sliding  rules, 
for  performing  computation  ; others  fur- 
nished with  tables  adapted  to  the  use  of 
various  trades  and  manufactures,  and 
also  for  professional  purposes. 

Rom.  A spirit  distilled,  in  the  "West 
Indies,  from  fermented  refuse  of  the  cane- 
juice  and  skimmings  of  the  sugar-caul- 
drons. It  derives  its  peculiar  flavour  and 
taste  from  the  essential  oils  carried  over 
during  the  distillation.  The  pine-apple  rum 
is  simply  common  rum  in  which  a few  slices 
of  pine-apple  have  been  macerated,  to  give 
it  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  pine-apple. 

Ru'men.  In  comparative  anatomy,  the 
first  stomach  of  such  animals  as  chew  the 
cud,  or  which  are  endowed  with  the  fa- 
culty of  rumination. 

Ru'mex.  Dock.  An  extensive  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Hexandria — Trigynia. 
So  named  because  the  leaves  of  some  spe- 
cies are  somewhat  shaped  like  a rtimex  or 
spear.  There  are  ten  species  natives  of 
Eritain,  among  which  are  the  Common 
Sorrel,  or  Sour-dock,  and  the  Sheep’s- 
Sorrel.  One  species,  found  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  another  in  Africa,  are  called 
trees. 

Ruminan'tia.  Ruminants.  Animals 
which  chew  the  cud : they  form  the  eighth 
order  of  the  Mammalia  (see  Rumen  and 
Rumination).  The  Camels,  Musks,  Stags, 
Giraffe,  Antelopes,  Goats,  Sheep,  and  Ox, 
are  all  ruminants. 

Rumina'tion.  A faculty  characteristic 
of  an  order  of  animals  : the  Rtiminantia. 
It  consists  in  a power  of  laying  past  the 
food  for  a time,  in  a receptacle  adapted 
for  it,  and  afterwards  bringing  it  back 
into  the  mouth  and  masticating  it  a second 
time.  It  depends  upon  the  structure  of 
the  stomach,  which  is  divided  into  four 
compartments,  the  three  first  being  so 
disposed  that  the  food  may  enter  into 
either  of  them. 

Ru'cin ate,  Eat.  rucinatus,  notched. 
Applied  to  leaves  which  are  cut  into  se- 
veral acute  transverse  segments,  pointing 
backwards. 

Runes,  Germ.  J lunen.  The  ancient  alpha- 
betical letters  peculiar  to  the  northern 
nations. 

Ru'nic.  An  epithet  applied  to  the 
letters  and  language  of  the  ancient  Goth* : 
from  runa,  anything  mysterious. 


Run'ner.  1.  One  of  the  stones  o t a 

flour-mill. 2.  A sarment  or  shooting 

twig. 3.  A thick  rope,  used  to  increase 

the  mechanical  power  of  a tackle. 4. 

One  of  the  timbers  on  which  a sleigh 
slides. 

Run'ning-rigging  denotes  all  that  por- 
tion of  a ship’s  rigging  which  passes 
through  the  blocks,  to  dilate,  contract,  or 
traverse  the  sails : in  distinction  from 
standing-rigging. 

Run'ning  Frush  or  Thrush.  An  im- 
posthume,  or  ulcer,  that  gathers  on  a 
horse’s  frog,  and  sometimes  causes  it  to 
fall  off. 

Run'ning  Title.  In  printing,  the  title 
of  a book  continued  from  page  to  page,  on 
the  upper  margin. 

Rupee'.  A silver  coin  of  the  East 
Indies,  value  from  2 j.  id.  to  2j.  6<i.  sterling. 
The  name  is  the  Sanscrit  word  for  silver. 

Ru'pert’s  Drops,  Lachrymee  Bataiicce. 
Glass  drops,  with  long  slender  tails,  which 
burst  to  pieces  on  breaking  off  any  part. 
They  are  made  by  dropping  glass  while 
in  a state  of  fusion  into  cold  water. 

Rup'ture.  In  surgery,  see  Hernia. 

Rus'cus.  Butcher ’s-Broom.  A genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  (Dicecia — Monadclphia. 
Name,  d russo  colore,  from  the  carnation- 
colour  of  the  berries.  The  Prickly  But- 
cher’s-Broom  (It.  aculeatus)  is  the  British 
type.  The  Alexandrian  Laurel  is  a native 
of  the  Continent. 

Rus'sia  AlShes.  Impure  potash,  im- 
ported from  Russia. 

Rus'sia  Company.  A regulated  com- 
pany for  conducting  the  trade  xvith. 
B-ussia,  incorporated  by  charter  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  and  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  1566. 

Rus'sia  Leather.  The  tanned  hides  of 
oxen  and  other  bovine  animals,  denomi- 
nated youfts  or  juffs  by  the  Russians,  on 
account  of  their  being  manufactured  in 
pairs.  It  is  soft,  has  a strong  prominent 
grain,  a great  deal  of  lustre,  and  a pow- 
erful and  peculiar  odour.  Its  colours  arc 
red  and  black ; the  former  is  best,  and 
is  largely  used  in  this  and  other  countries 
for  bookbinding,  for  which  it  is  superior 
to  every  other  material. 

Rust,  Sax.  rust.  The  orange-red  coat- 
ing of  peroxide  which  forms  on  the  sur- 
face of  iron,  when  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture.  This  is  rust  properly  so  called, 
but  the  oxides  of  some  other  metals,  as 
copper,  are  occasionally  denominated 
rusts. 

Rus'tic.  In  architecture,  a mode  of 
building  in  imitation  of  nature;  the 
stones  being  only  smoothed  on  the  sides 
where  they  are  intended  to  join,  and 
the  outer  surface  left  entirely  rough.  The 
faces  of  the  stones,  in  rustic  work,  are 
now,  however,  generally  hatched  or 
picked  with  the  poirt  of  a hammer ; and 
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building  of  this  sort  forms  the  rustic  order. 
"When  the  margins  of  the  stones  are  re- 
duced to  a plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  wall,  the  intermediate  parts  being  an 
irregular  surface,  it  is  denominated 
frosted  rustic  u-ork ; and  when  the  inter- 
mediate parts  are  so  worked  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  worm-eaten,  it  is 
vermiculated  rustic  work.  When  the  faces 
of  the  stones  are  smoothed,  and  made  pa- 
rallel to  the  surface  of  the  wall,  and  have 
the  margins  cut  away  to  an  angle  of  135° 
with  the  face  of  the  stone,  it  constitutes 
rustic  chamfered  work. 

Ru'tile,  1 A brownish  or  yellowish 

Rutili'te.  I red  (sometimes  nearly 
black)  ore  of  titanium.  It  occurs  regu- 
larly crystallised,  massive,  disseminated, 
in  grains,  and  in  flakes, in  Scotland,  in  the 
granite  of  Cairngorum.  Lustre  often  me- 
tallic, scratches  glass,  and  is  infusible  be- 
fore the  blowpipe.  Sp.  gr.  4’2  to  4'4.  It 
takes  its  name  from  its  red  colour. 

Ry'der.  In  law,  for  rider.  A new 
clause  to  be  added  to  a bill  on  its  third 
reading.  It  is  done  by  tacking  a separate 
piece  of  parchment  on  the  bill,  which 
piece  is  the  ryder. 

Rye.  The  bread-corn  of  Germany  and 
Russia,  being  more  easily  cultivated,  and 
a more  certain  crop  than  wheat.  The 
common  rye  is  the  Secale  cereale,  and  the 
f purred  rye,  the  Secale  comutum  of  botany. 
Neither  are  much  grown  in  England. 

Rye-grass.  The  Lolium  perenne,  of 
which  there  are  about  fifteen  varieties 
cultivated  in  Britain,  all  of  which  are 
perennial. 

Ry'ot.  A peasant  of  Hindostan.  The 
ryots  rent  the  land  by  a lease,  which  is 
considered  as  perpetual,  and  at  a rate 
fixed  by  ancient  surveys  and  valuations. 

s. 

S,  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet.  It  stands  as  an  abbreviation 
for  societas,  society,  or  socius,  fellow,  as  in 
E.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ; and 
for  south,  on  compass  cards,  &e.  In  Ita- 
lian music,  S signifies  solo.  In  medical 
prescriptions,  S.  A.  means  secundum  artem, 
according  to  the  rules  of  art ; and  s or  ss 
immediately  following  any  quantity,  im- 
ports semis  or  half. 

Saba'oth  (Heb.)  signifies  hosts  or  ar- 
mies. 

8abbata'rians.  A sect  of  Christians, 
who  maintain  that  the  Jewish  sabbath 
was  not  abrogated,  and  ought  to  be  ob- 
served. 

Sab'bath  Day’s  Journey.  About  two- 
thirds  of  an  English  mile. 

Sabbat'icac  Year  was  every  seventh 
year  in  the  Jewish  economy.  Observed 
with  the  same  respect  as  the  seventh  day 
or  Sabbath. 


Sabel'lians.  Followers  of  Sabellius,  a 
philosopher  of  Egypt,  in  the  third  century, 
who  openly  taught  that  there  is  one  per- 
son only  in  the  Godhead,  and  that  the 
Word  and  Holy  Spirit  are  merely  virtues, 
emanations,  or  functions  of  the  Deity. 

Sa'bianism.  That  species  of  idolatry 
which  consists  in  worshipping  the  sun 
and  stars,  called  emphatically  the  hosts  of 
heaven:  hence  the  term,  from  the  Chal- 
daic  word  for  host  or  army.  Sabianism  is 
the  oldest  idolatry  on  record,  and  it  exists 
to  the  present  day  in  Persia  (Chaldea), 
whence  it  was  imported  into  Europe. 

Sa'eians.  A Christian  sect;  called  also 
Christians  of  Saint  John. 

Sa'ble.  1.  An  animal  of  the  weasel 
tribe,  the  mustella,  or  Viverra  zibellina, 
Lin.,  found  in  the  northern  latitudes  of 
America  and  Asia,  and  much  hunted  for 
the  sake  of  its  fur.  Its  colour  is  usually 
of  a deep  glossy  brown,  sometimes  black, 
rarely  yellow,  and  more  rarely  white.  It 
resembles  the  martin,  and  burrows  in  the 

ground. 2.  In  heraldry,  the  tincture 

black,  represented  in  engraving  by  per- 
pendicular and  horizontal  lines  crossing 
each  other. 

Sa'bine.  A species  of  juniper  (the  Ju- 
niperus  sabina),  so  named  after  the  Sa- 
bines, whose  priests  used  it  in  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  It  yields  the  oil  known 
as  oil  of  sabine. 

Sac.  In  English  law,  the  privilege  en- 
joyed by  the  lord  of  a manor,  of  holding 
courts,  trying  causes,  and  imposing  fines. 

Sac'cade  (French),  a jerk.  In  horse- 
manship, a sudden  and  violent  check  of  a 
horse,  by  drawing  or  twitching  the  reins 
on  a sudden,  and  with  one  pull ; a correc- 
tion when  the  horse  bears  heavy  on  the 
hand. 

Sacchar'ic  Acid,  Lat.  saccharum,  sugar. 
An  acid  product  formed  during  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  sugar. 

Sacchar'oid,  from  <roizxa?'  sugar,  and 
jTSoj,  form;  like  sugar.  A term  applied 
to  rocks  which  have  a texture  resembling 
that  of  loaf  sugar. 

Saccharom'eter,  from  <razxci(>,  sugar, 
and  pur^ov,  measure.  An  instrument 
used  by  the  excise  officers  for  ascertain- 
ing the  strength  of  wort,  or  the  quantity 
of  sugar  it  contains. 

Sac'charum,  the  Latin  word  for  sugar. 
1axx° 6§ev>  the  oriental  name  sakar,  from 
Arab.  In  botany,  the  sugar-cane : a 
genus  of  perennial  plants  of  five  species. 
Triandria — Digynia.  Natural  order  Gra- 
mina.  The  species  from  which  sugar  is  ob- 
tained is  the  S.  officinarum : it  is  common 
to  the  warm  parts  of  America  and  Asia. 

Saccholactic  Acid.  A name  formerly 
given  to  the mucic acid  (q.  v.) , from  saccha  ■ 
rum,  sugar,  and  lac,  milk  : acid  obtained 
from  the  sugar  of  milk. 
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Sac'copha'rynx.  The  generic  name  of 
a fish,  discovered  by  Mitchell,  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  floating  on  the  surface,  by 
the  dilatation  of  its  throat:  hence  the 
name  from  sneco,  to  strain,  and  pharynx 
(q.v.). 

Sa'cer  Mor'bus  (Lat).  Sacred  disease. 
An  old  term  for  epilepsy  and  other  dis- 
orders. 

Sack.  1.  Sax.  saec,  sack.  A large  bag 
made  of  coarse  hempen  cloth  (sacking), 
used  for  conveying  corn,  wool,  hops,&c., 
in.  A sack  of  wool  in  England  is  308  lbs. ; 
in  Scotland  it  is  384  lbs.  A sack  (more 
commonly  a bag)  of  cotton,  varies  from 

150  lbs.  to  400  lbi. 2.  Fr.  sec,  siclie,  dry. 

The  name  of  a wine  used  by  our  ances- 
tors, called  by  Howell  in  his  French  and 
English  Dictionary  (1650)  “Vin  d’Espagne, 
r in  sec,  and  was  probably  the  wine  called 
dry  mountain.  By  some,  however,  it  is 
taken  to  be  Rhenish,  and  by  others  to  be 

Canary  wine. 3.  AVel.  segan,  a cloak  of 

a square  form,  worn  by  our  ancestors.  It 
was  originally  made  of  skin,  afterwards 
of  wool. 

Sack'but.  A musical  instrument  of  the 
wind  kind.  It  is  a sort  of  trumpet,  which 
is  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  according  to  the  tone  re- 
quired; hence  called  schuif-trompet  by  the 
Dutch.  The  name  is  compounded  of 
sacco,  to  strain,  and  buxus,  a box. 

Sa'crament.  1.  The  military  oath 
taken  by  Homan  soldiers  to  obey  their 

commanders 2.  In  theology,  the  name 

of  the  distinctive  ceremonies  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  baptism,  and  the  Lord’s  supper. 

Sacramenta'lia.  Certain  sacramental 
offerings  formerly  paid  to  the  parish  priest 
at  Easter,  &c. 

Sac'risty,  Lat.  saccr,  sacred.  In  archi- 
tecture, an  apartment  attached  to  the 
church,  in  which  the  services,  &c.,  are 
deposited. 

Sac'ro.  A prefix  for  sacrum,  used  in 
anatomy 

Sa'crum,  Lat.,  from  sacer,  sacred.  In 
anatomy,  the  os  sacrum  is  that  bone  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  derives  its  name  from  its  being 
offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  ancients. 

Sad'da.  A work  in  the  Persian  tongue, 
being  a summary  of  the  Zendavesta  or 
sacred  books. 

Sad'dle,  Sax.  sadel.  1.  The  seat  adapted 

to  a horse’s  back. 2.  In  ships,  a cleat  or 

block  of  wood,  nailed  on  the  lower  yard- 
arms, to  retain  the  studding-sail  booms 
in  their  place.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  other  circular  pieces  of  wood. 

Sad’dle-sh afed.  In  geology,  an  epithet 
applied  to  strata  when  bent  on  each  side 
of  a mountain,  without  being  broken  at 
the  top. 

Sad'ducees.  A sect  of  Deists  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  who  denied  the  resurrec- 


tion, a future  state,  and  the  existence  of 
angels. 

Safe  Conduct.  A special  pass  or  war- 
rant of  security,  under  the  Great  Seal,  to 
protect  a person  in  an  enemy’s  country, 
or  in  a foreign  country. 

Safe'ty  Lamp.  The  miner’s  lamp,  in- 
vented by  Sir  H.  Davy,  to  prevent  the 
fatal  explosions  which  have 
arisen  from  use  of  the  com- 
mon lamp  in  coal  mines.  It 
transmits  its  light  through  a 
cylinder  of  iron  or  copper 
wire-gauze,  the  apertures  of 
which  are  about  a thousand 
in  the  square  inch.  It  is  based 
upon  the  fact,  that  carbu- 
etted  hydrogen  is  not  ignited 
through  wire-gauze ; but,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  construc- 
tion, the  safety-lamp  was  no 
protection  against  a mixture 
of  pure  hydrogen  and  atmo- 
spheric air.  This  has  led  to 
certain  improvements,  as  the 
covering  of  the  cage  with 
glass ; and  Messrs.  Upton  and 
Boberts’s  new  patent  safety- 
lamp  is  perhaps  the  most 
aomplete  of  the  kind.  The  figure  shows  the 
original  Davy-lamp,  of  which  all  the  others 
are  merely  modifications.  Its  principal 
parts  area  brass  cistern  containing  the  oil, 
the  rim  on  which  the  wire-gauze  cover  is 
fixed,  an  aperture  for  supplying  the  oil, 
a central  aperture  for  the  wick,  and  the 
wire-gauze  cylinder. 

Safe'ty-valve.  The  valve  usually  em  • 
ployed  in  the  boilers  of  steam-engines  to 
prevent  explosions.  It  is  constructed  in 


such  a manner  that  the  power  of  the 
steam  opens  it,  before  it  is  of  a higher 
pressure  than  the  boiler  is  calculated  to 
bear,  whereby  the  surplus  power  escapes, 
and  the  valve  again  closes. 

Saf'flower.  Bastard  Saffron.  Called 
also  Spanish  Red,  and  China  Lake.  The 
red  fecula  separated  from  the  flowers 
of  the  Carthamus  tinctorius,  an  annual 
plant,  common  in  warm  climates.  Used 
in  dyeing,  but  is  fugitive.  The  vege- 
table rouge  is  extracted  from  safflower, 
by  dissolving  it  in  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
precipitating  the  rouge  by  citric  acid. 

Saf'fron,  Fr.  and  Ger.  saffran.  1.  A fila- 
mentous cake, prepared  from  the  stigmata, 
with  a portion  of  the  style,  of  the  flowers 
of  the  Crocus  sativus,  a perennial  bulbous 
plant,  cultivated  in  England,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a rich,  deep 
orange-red  colour,  an  agreeable  smell, 
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■with  a bitter  pungent  taste.  It  is  used 
by  painters  and  dyers,  and  also  in  medi- 
cine, and  often  to  colour  cheese  and 

butter. 2 In  botany,  see  Crocus,  Car- 

thamus,  and  Colchicum. 

Sa'ga.  The  general  name  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  ancient  history  and  mytho- 
logy of  the  northern  European  races. 

Sag  ape's  um.  A concrete  gummi-resin- 
ous juice,  the  produce  of  an  unknown 
umbelliferous  plant,  which  grows  in 
Persia,  where  it  is  named  Sugabenage. 
I ts  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  assa- 
fcetida,  but  weaker. 

Sag'ger.  A clay  used  in  making  the 
pots  in  which  earthenware  is  baked. 

Sag'ging  to  Leeward.  "When  a ship 
makes  a considerable  lee-way. 

Sagit'tal,  Lat.  sagittalis.  Arrow- 
shaped  : sagitta,  an  arrow.  That  suture 
which  unites  the  two  parietal  bones  is 
named  the  sagittal  suture. 

Sagitta'bius.  The  Archer.  In  astro- 
nomy, one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the 
ninth  in  order,  marked  £ 

■Sagit'tate,  Lat.  sagittatus.  Arrow- 
shaped  : applied  to  leaves,  &c.,  which 
are  triangular,  and  hollowed  out  much  at 
the  base. 

Sa'go,  Malay  and  Javanese,  saju.  A 
species  of  meal  or  granulated  paste,  im- 
ported from  the  Eastern  Islands,  where  it 
supplies  the  principal  part  of  the  farina- 
ceous food  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
pith  or  medullary  part  of  the  Metroxylon 
sagu,  a tree  which  attains  to  a height  of 
JO  feet,  and  from  18  to  22  inches  diameter. 

Sagou'ins.  Monkeys  of  America,  which 
have  slender  tails,  not  prehensile,  and  of 
which  the  teeth  do  not  project.  They 
constitute  the  genus  Callithrix,  Geoff. 
The  masked  monkey,  C.  personata,  Geoff., 
is  a well-known  example. 

Sa'gum.  The  military  dress  of  the 
Eoman  magistrates  and  dignitaries:  a 
cloak  fastened  at  the  breast  with  a clasp. 

Sa'gus.  The  Sago-palm.  A genus  of 
palms  of  the  East  Indies,  and  Eastern 
Islands.  Monaecia — llexandria. 

Sa'ic.  A Turkish  or  Grecian  vessel, 
very  common  in  the  Levant.  It  is  a sort  of 
ketch,  which  has  no  top-gallant-sail,  nor 
mizzen -topsail. 

Sail.  1.A  sheet  of  canvas  extended  on 
a stay,  yard,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  wind,  and  thereby 
communicating  the  motion  of  the  wind  to 
the  vessel,  machinery,  &c.,  to  which  it  is 
attached.  The  sails  of  a ship  derive  par- 
ticular names  from  the  mast,  yard,  or 

stay,  upon  which  they  are  extended. 

2.  Sail  is  also  applied  to  a vessel  seen  at 
a distance  under  sail,  as  a sail  N.E.,  i.e., 
a ship  on  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  compass. 

8ailTng,  in  navigation,  is  distinguished 
*7  different  name*,  according  to  the 


principles  upon  which  the  computations 
are  founded,  as  plane  sailing,  middle  lats 
tude  sailing,  Mercator's  sailing,  globular 
sailing,  &e. ; the  last  named  properly 
comprehends  parallel,  Mercator,  middle 
latitude,  and  grept  circle  sailing. 

Sajous.  A division  of  American  mon- 
keys, generally  called  the  weeping  mon- 
keys, from  the  plaintiveness  of  their  voice. 
Their  dispositions  are  gentle  and  mild ; 
their  motions  quick  and  light ; and  they 
are  easily  tamed. 

Sal.  The  Latin  word  for  salt,  ftom 
ctX s,  salt. 

Salaman'dra.  Salamanders.  A genus 
of  Batrachians,  divided  into  two  sub- 
genera ; the  Salamandra,  Laurent,  com- 
prehending the  terrestrial  salamanders  ; 
and  the  Triton,  Laurent,  comprising  the 
aquatic  salamanders.  The  salamanders 
have  nearly  the  form  of  the  lizard,  and 
were  hence  placed  in  the  genus  Zaceria 
by  Linne.  The  vulgar  story  of  their 
being  able  to  endure  fire  was  propagated 
by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  ; but  there  does 
issue  from  the  skin  a quantity  of  milky 
fluid,  when  the  animal  is  irritated,  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  this  is  suffi- 
cient to  extinguish  a weak  fire,  and  allow 
the  animal  to  escape.  Skeletons  of  a 
salamander,  three  feet  in  length,  have 
been  discovered  among  the  schist  of 
GSningen  : one  of  them  is  the  pretended 
fossil  man  of  Scheucher. 

Sal  Ammo'niac.  Muriate  of  ammonia. 
The  Secret  sal  ammoniac  is  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

Sal'am-stone.  A variety  of  sapphire, 
which  consists  of  small  transparent  crys- 
tals, generally  six-sided  prisms,  of  pale- 
reddish  and  bluish  colours.  Salam  is  an 
oriental  word  for  peace  or  safety. 

Sal'ep,  said  to  be  a Turkish  word, 
written  also  Salop,  saloop,  and  saleb.  A 
powder  prepared  from  the  dried  roots  of 
the  Orchis  mascula,  a plant  which  grows 
in  Persia,  Asia  Minot,  &c.,  and  is  said  to 
thrive  in  England,  but  is  not  cultivated 
to  any  extent.  Salep  is  used  as  an  article 
of  diet : it  is  light,  blaud,  and  nutritious, 
but  little  known. 

Sal'icine.  A bitter  febrifuge  substance, 
obtained  in  white  pearly  crystals  from 
the  bark  of  some  species  of  the  willow . 
especially  from  the  bark  of  the  white 
willow  (Salix  alba),  and  aspen  tree  (Salt x 
helix). 

Sal'ic  Law,  Sax.  salica.  A fundamen- 
tal law  in  France,  by  virtue  of  which 
males  only  can  inherit  the  throne.  The 
origin  of  the  word  salic  is  not  ascertained. 

Sa'lient,  Lat.  saliens.  1,  Leaping: 

moving  by  leaps. 2.  In  fortification, 

&c.,  projecting.  Thus,  a salient  angle 
points  outwards,  and  is  opposed  to  a re- 
entering, which  points  inward. 3.  Ik 

heraldry,  an  epithet  applied  to  a beast  of 
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prey,  as  a lion,  when  its  fore-legs  are 
raised  in  a leaping  posture. 

Sal'ifi  able,  from  sal  and  fncio,  to  make. 
Capable  of  becoming  a salt,  or  of  com- 
bining with  an  acid  to  form  a salt. 

Sa'i.ii.  The  Roman  flamens. 

Sal'iva.  So  called  a salino  sapore  from 
its  salt  taste,  or  from  < rictko;.  spittle.  The 
fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary 
glands  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Sal'ivary  Glands.  Those  glands  which 
secrete  the  saliva.  They  consist  of  three 
lairs  : the  parotid  {/lands,  the  submaxillary 
Hands,  and  the  sublingual  glands. 

Sa'lix.  The  Willow:  a genus  of  trees, 
comprising  about  200  species.  Diceeia — 
Diandria.  Name  from  Hebrew,  sala  f 
Hon  enumerates  73  British  species.  Al- 
most all  the  species  are  hardy. 

Sal'ly,  Tr.  saillie.  In  carpentry,  the 
end  of  a piece  of  timber,  when  cut  across 
the  fibres  with  an  interior  angle  formed 
by  two  planes. 

Sal'i.y -port.  1.  In  fortification,  a pos- 
tern gate,  or  passage,  under  ground, 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  works,  such 
as  from  the  higher  flank  to  the  lower,  or 
to  the  tenaillcs,  or  to  the  communication 
from  the  middle  of  the  curtain  to  the 
ravelin. 2.  A large  port  on  each  quar- 

ter of  a fire-ship,  for  the  escape  of  the 
men  into  boats  when  the  train  is  fired. 

Sal'mo.  Salmon.  A genus  of  fish,  com- 
prehending the  salmon  and  trout.  Hr. 
Parnel  describes  11  species  in  his  prize 
essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Fishes 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  See  Salmon. 

Salm'on.  A well-known  and  highly- 
valued  fish,  the  Salmo  Salax,  Lin.,  Cuv., 
Yarr.,  &c.  It  inhabits  the  seas  around 
Great  Britain,  and  extends  to  the  North 
of  F.urope  and  Asia.  It  is  said  to  grow 
sometimes  to  the  weight  of  80  lbs.,  but 
20 lbs.  appears  to  be  nearly  the  average 
weight. 

Salmon'id.e.  1 A family  of  abdominal 

Salmon'ides.  | fishes,  of  which  the  sal- 
mon is  the  type. 

Salm'on-trout.  The  Salmo  Trutta, 
Yarr. ; called  also  Salmon-bull  trout,  and 
at  Berwick  it  is  occasionally  named 
Whitting. 

Salo'on,  It.  salotie,  from  sala,  a hall.  A 
lofty  spacious  hall,  usually  vaulted  above, 
with  two  stages  of  windows.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  palaces  of  Italy,  whence  it 
came  to  France,  and  from  France  to 
England. 

Salfrunel'la.  Fused  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash cast  into  cakes,  balls,  or  cylinders. 

Salso'la.  Saltwort.  A genus  of  plants. 
Pentandria—Digynia.  Named  from  the 
saline  properties  of  some  of  the  species, 
as  the  S.  kali,  which  affords  the  mineral 
alkali  soda ; as  do  also  the  S.  soda,  the 
S.  sativa,  and  some  others. 

Salt,  from  sal.  1-  In  chemistry,  a com- 


pound, in  definite  proportions,  of  an  acid 
with  an  alkali,  earth,  or  metallic  oxide 
When  the  proportions  of  the  constituents 
are  so  adjusted  that  the  resulting  sub- 
stance does  not  affect  the  colour  of  in- 
fusion of  red  cabbage,  it  is  called  a neutra. 
salt.  When  the  predominance  of  acid  ie 
evinced  by  the  reddening  of  the  infusion 
the  salt  is  said  to  be  acidulous,  and  the 
prefix  super  or  bi  is  used  to  indicate  this 
excess  of  acid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
infusion  be  turned  to  green,  the  salt  is 
alkaline,  and  takes  the  prefix  sub.  The 
discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Havy  have,  how- 
ever, rendered  it  impossible  to  include 
all  salts  under  one  category:  there  are  a 
vast  number  of  salts,  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  acids  with  salifiable  bases, 
but  the  chlorides,  bromides,  cyanides, 
fluorides,  iodides, carburets,  phosphurets, 
sulphurets,  &c.,  compose  a distinctly  dif- 
ferent order  of  salts,  as  containing  nei- 
ther an  acid  nor  an  alkali ; e.  g.  crystal- 
lised culinary  salt  is  a chloride  of  sodium, 
consisting  of  chlorine  and  the  metal  so- 
dium. A solution  of  a chloride  becomes, 
however,  a real  salt  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  term,  namely,  a hydrochlorate;  a 
portion  of  the  water  being  decomposed, 
the  hydrogen  unites  with  the  chlorine, 
forming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  oxy- 
gen unites  with  the  base,  forming  an 
oxide. 2.  The  name  suit  is  applied  par- 

ticularly, and  with  qualitative  names. 
Culinary,  Rock,  or  Sea  salt  is  chloride  of 
sodium  : Bitter,  Purging,  or  Epsom  salt  is 
sulphate  of  magnesia : Glauber's  salt  is 
sulphate  of  soda : Salt  of  hartshorn,  or 
sal  volatile  is  carbonate  of  ammonia : 
Sedative  salt  is  boracic  acid  : Rochelle  salt 
is  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda : Salt  of 
silvius  is  acetate  of  potash:  Salt  of  sorrel 
is  oxalate  of  potash  : Microcosmic  salt  is 
a triple  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia: 
Spirit  of  salt  is  an  old  name  for  hydro- 
chloric acid : Salt  of  tartar  is  carbonate 
of  potash : Salt  of  lemons  is  citric  acid : 
Salt  of  saturn  is  acetate  of  lead:  Salt  of 
amber  is  succinic  acid  : Salt  of  vitriol  is 
sulphate  of  zinc : Wonderful  salt  is  sul- 
phate of  soda : Pa  late  salt  is  phosphate  of 
soda  : Salt  of  tcisdom  is  a triple  muriate 
of  mercury  and  ammonia. 

Saltato'ria.  A family  of  orthopterous 
insects,  remarkable  for  the  largeness  o. 
their  thighs,  and  for  their  spinous  tibia?, 
which  are  adapted  for  saltation.  The 
family  is  composed  of  the  genus  Gryllus. 
Lin.,  comprising  Grasshoppers,  Crickets, 
Kaly-dids,  &c. 

Sal'tier,  Fr.  sautoir,  from  sauter,  to 
leap.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  eight  great 
ordinaries;  a St.  Andrew’s  cross. 

Saltpe'tre.  Nitre,  or  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash : salt  and  artr^o;,  a stone.  It  is  found 
native  in  India,  Spain,  Naples,  and  other 
parts. 
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Salc'te.  In  military  affairs,  a dis- 
charge of  fire-arms  (.great  or  small  guns) 
in  honour  of  some  person  of  distinction. 
A salute  is  also  sometimes  given  by  lower- 
ing the  colours,  beating  drums,  &c. 

Sal'vage,  Fr.  from  Lat.  salmis.  In 
commerce,  a reward  or  recompense  al- 
lowed by  law  for  the  saving  of  a ship, 
goods,  &c.,  from  loss  at  sea  by  shipwreck, 
enemies,  pirates,  &c. 

Salvatel'la,  Lat.,  from  sains,  health. 
In  anatomy,  a vein  which  runs  along  the 
little  finger,  unites  upon  the  back  of  the 
hand  with  the  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  and 
empties  its  blood  into  the  external  and 
internal  cubital  veins. 

Sal'via.  Sage.  A genus  of  plants  com- 
prising upwards  of  100  species.  Diandria — 
Monogynia.  The  Meadow-sage  and  Ver- 
vain are  the  only  British  types. 

Sal  Volatile.  Volatile  salt.  Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Sameu'cus.  The  Elder : a genus  of  trees. 
Tentandria — Trigynia  Name  from  Heb. 
Sabuc'ca,  a musical  instrument  formerly 
made  of  elder-wood.  The  Dane-wort  or 
Dwarf  Elder  and  the  Black  Elder  (of 
which  last  there  are  several  varieties), 
are  the  only  British  types.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  hardy. 

Sa'mian  Earth.  A marl  found  in  the 
Isle  of  Samos,  and  formerly  used  in  me- 
dicine as  an  astringent. 

Sa'mian  Stone.  A sort  of  polishing- 
stone,  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Samos. 
Used  by  goldsmiths. 

Sa'miel,  ) A hot  and  destructive  wind, 

Simoo'm.  I peculiar  to  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  It  is  common  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  The  term  is  Arabic, 
from  a root  signifying  to  poison,  and  has 
now  come  to  signify  the  destroyer. 

Samphire.  In  botany,  see  Crithmtjm. 

Sam'son's  Post.  A strong  pillar  resting 
on  the  keelson,  and  supporting  a beam  of 
the  deck  over  the  hold. 

San-benito.  1.  A sort  of  linen  gown, 
painted  with  hideous  figures,  and  worn 
by  persons  condemned  by  the  Inquisition. 
2.  A coat  of  sackcloth  worn  by  peni- 
tents on  reconciliation  to  the  church. 

Sanctifica'tion.  In  theology,  the  state 
of  holiness  of  mind  which  succeeds  jus- 
tification. 

Sand  (Saxon).  The  name  given  to  flint 
oi  quartz  finely  divided  by  the  action  of 
water,  but  not  reduced  to  powder:  small 
particles  of  siliceous  matter  not  cohering 
together. 

San'dal  or  Red  Sattn'ders  "Wood,  Fr. 
tantal.  1.  The  wood  of  the  Pterocarpus  sati- 
talinus.a  tree  which  grows  in  Ceylon,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  It  is  a dye- 
wood,  the  colouring  matter  of  which  is 
named  santaline,  and  is  of  a resinous  na- 
ture.  2.  A kind  of  slipper  worn  by  the 
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San'daliform.  Sandal,  or  slipper-like. 
Applied  to  the  nectary  of  some  plants. 

San'darach,  Lat.  sandaracha,  from 
Arab,  saghad  narak.  1.  A resinous  sub- 
stance, the  produce  of  the  Thuja  articu- 
lata,  a small  tree  which  grows  in  the 
northern  part  of  Africa.  Used  as  pounce- 
powder  for  strewing  over  erasures  in 

writing,  and  in  varnishes,  &c. 2.  A 

name  of  realgar  or  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

San'dever,  ) Glass-gall.  The  whitish 

San'diver.  ) scum  from  the  materials 
of  glass  while  in  fusion.  A similar  sub- 
stance is  thrown  out  in  eruptions  of  vol- 
canoes. 

Sand-prey,  ) The  mud-lamprey  or 

Sand-pride,  j pride,  Ammocaetcs  bran- 
chialis,  Cuv.,  Yarr.  It  rarely  exceeds 
three  inches,  and  is  considered  peculiar 
to  the  rivers  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Sand-smelt.  A fish,  the  At herina  pres- 
byter, Cuv.  and  Yarr., called  also  atherine. 

Sand'stone.  Free-stone.  A name  com- 
mon to  all  stones  composed  of  grains  of 
sand  agglutinated  together.  The  grains 
are  sometimes  very  fine,  at  other  times 
very  coarse,  forming  conglomerates,  pud- 
ding-stones, breccias,  &c. 

San'giac.  A Turkish  governor  of  a 
province. 

Sanguifica'tion,  from  sanguis,  blood, 
and  facto,  to  make.  The  natural  func- 
tion of  tlie  body,  by  which  the  chyle  is 
changed  into  blood. 

Sanguin'arine.  An  alkaline  substance 
of  a bitter  taste,  obtained  from  the  root 
of  the  Satiguinaria  canadensis,  or  Cana- 
dian blood- wort. 

Sanguisor'ba.  Great  Burnet.  A genus 
of  perennial  plants.  Tetrandria — Mono- 
gynia. Named  from  the  blood-red  colour 
of  its  flowers.  The  Italian  pimpinella  is 
the  British  type. 

Sanguisu'ga.  The  leech  (sanguis,  blood, 
and  sugo,  to  suck).  The  common  or  me- 
dicinal leech  has  been  separated  from  the 
genus  Hirudo,  Lin., and  thus  genetically 
named  by  Savigny. 

San'hedrim,  L.  Lat.  synedrium,  Gr.  <rovs- 
’hotov,  from  <ruv  and  ifyoc,  a seat.  The 
great  council  of  seventy  elders  among  the 
Jews.  This  council  heard  appeals  from 
inferior  courts  and  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death. 

Sa'nies  (Latin).  A thin  unhealthy  dis- 
charge. with  or  without  admixture  of 
blood  or  pus,  from  fistulas  or  ill-condi- 
tioned sores. 

San'scrit.  The  ancient  language  of 
Hindostan,  from  which  are  formed  all  the 
modem  languages  or  dialects  of  the  great 
peninsula  of  India.  It  is  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  ancient  Persic,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  but  is,  like  these,  a dead  language. 
According  to  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Sanscrit 
signifies  the  polished  dialect. 
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£ANS-ouLo'TTEs,Fr.,from  sans,  without, 
end  Tulotte,  breeches.  The  name  given 
in  derision  to  the  popular  party,  by  the 
aristocratical,  in  the  beginning  of  che 
French  revolution  of  1789.  As  the  fierce 
principles  of  democracy  prevailed,  the 
name  became  honourable,  and  sans-culot- 
tism  became  synonymous  with  genuine 
republicanism. 

Sant'aline.  The  colouring  matter  of 
the  red  Saunders-wood,  discovered  and 
so  named  by  Pelletier  in  1814.  Sec  Sandal. 

Sant' alum.  The  generic  name  of  the 
white  and  yellow  Saunders : S.  album  of 
the  East  Indies.  Class  Tetrandria : order 
Monogynia.  Name  corrupted  from  the 
Arabic  z dndal.  It  is  aromatic. 

San'tonine,  1 A crystallisable  sub- 

Santon'ic  Acid,  j stance  possessing  acid 
properties , discovered  by  KOhler  and  Alms 
in  the  seeds  of  the  Artemisia  santonica,  or 
southernwood. 

Sap.  1.  Sax.  saep.  The  sap  of  vege- 
tables is  a watery  mucilaginous  liquid, 
often  strongly  saccharine,  so  as  even  to 
yield  a large  quantity  of  sugar,  and  to 
furnish  a very  strong  fermented  liquor. 
It  varies  considerably  in  it£  composition. 

Also  the  alburnum  of  a tree. 2.  Fr. 

saper,  to  dig.  In  sieges,  a trench  for  un- 
dermining, or  an  approach  made  to  a for- 
tified place  by  digging,  or  under  cover. 
The  single  sap  has  only  one  parapet,  the 
double  has  one  on  each  side,  and  the  fly- 
ing is  made  with  gabions,  &c.  In  all 
saps  traverses  are  left  to  cover  the  men. 

Sapajo',  \ In  zoology,  the  sapajous  form 

Sapajou'.  } a division  of  Linnteus’  great 
genus  Simia,  comprehending  such  of  the 
American  monkeys  as  have  prehensile 
tails.  They  have  the  head  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  muzzle  very  moderate. 
Facial  angle  60°. 

Sapan'-wood.  A dyewood  obtained 
from  a species  of  the  same  tree  which, 
yields  the  Brazil-wood  (the  Ccesalpinia 
sapan,  Lin.).  It  is  a native  of  Siam, 
Pegu,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  some 
other  parts.  The  name  is  corrupted  by 
the  French  from  Japan,  whence  they 
procured  the  wood  in  old  times  (?) 

Sap  Green.  The  juice  of  the  berries 
of  the  buckthorn,  used  as  a pigment  by 
water  painters. 

Saphe'na,  visible.  The  large  vein 
of  the  leg  which  ascends  over  the  exter- 
nal  jihcIg 

Sapien'tizs  Den'tes.  Wisdom  teeth. 
The  two  inmost  of  the  dentes  molarcs  of  the 
upper  jaw,  one  on  each  side : so  named 
because  they  do  not  appear  till  the  indi- 
vidual has  attained  the  “ years  of  dis- 
cretion.” 

Sapin'dus.  The  soap-berry  nut,  or 
tree.  A genus  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Oc- 
tandria—Trigynia.  Name  contracted  from 
Sapo  Indus,  Indian  soap,  the  rind  of  the 


fruit  serving,  instead  of  soap,  to  cleanse 
linen.  India  and  warm  parts  of  America. 

Sapona'ria.  The  soapwort.  A genus 
of  herbaceous  plants.  Decandria — Digy- 
nia.  Named  from  sapo,  soap,  because  its 
sap, like  soap,  cleans  linen.  The  common 
soap  or  bruisewort  is  a native  of  Britain. 

Sap'onule,  Lat.  saponulus  from  sapo, 
soap.  A combination  of  a volatile  or 
essential  oil  with  a base,  as  saponule  of 
ammonia,  &e. 

Sappers  and  Miners,  Royal.  The  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of  the 
body  of  Royal  Engineers. 

Sap'phire,  Lat.  sapphirus,  Gr.  eraezr- 
from  Arab,  safara,  to  shine.  A 
precious  stone,  next  in  hardness  to  the 
diamond,  consisting  of  alumina  coloured 
with  oxide  of  iron.  Its  colours  are  blue 
and  red,  sometimes  white, green, and  yel- 
low. It  varies  from  transparent  to  trans- 
lucent, and  occurs  in  blunt-edged  pieces, 
in  roundish  pebbles,  and  crystallised. 
Found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  France,  &c. ; 
but  the  red  sapphire  (called  oriental  ruby ) , 
is  only  found  in  quantity  in  Ava.  It  is 
highly  valued. 

Sap  Wood.  The  external  part  of  the 
wood  of  exogens. 

Sar'arand,  Fr.  sarabande,  Sp.  zara- 
banda.  A dance  and  tune  in  vogue  in 
Spain,  and  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Saracens. 

Sar'cenet,  from  sarcen,  silk.  A sort  of 
thin  light  silk  fabric. 

Sar'cocarp,  from  flesh,  and  zuj. 

•raj,  fruit.  The  fleshy  part  of  certain 
fruits  placed  between  the  epicarp  and 
endocarp.  The  sarcocarp  is  that  part 
which  is  usually  eaten. 

Sarcoce'le,  from  flesh,  and  xv-Xn, 

a tumour.  A disease  of  the  body  of  the 
testicle,  in  which  it  is  converted  into  a 
fleshy-like  substance.  There  are  many 
varieties. 

Sarcocol'la,  from  <ra»§,  flesh,  and 
xoX? La,  glue.  A sub- viscid,  sweetish,  and 
somewhat  nauseous  gum-resin,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Peneea  mucronata,  which 
grows  in  Persia  and  Arabia. 

Sarcol'ogt,  from  <ra»!,  flesh,  and  Xcyc: , 
discourse.  The  branch  of  anatomy  which 
relates  to  the  softer  parts  of  the  body. 

Sarco'ma  , from  era^xeai,  carneum  reddo. 
A fleshy  tumour  or  excrescence. 

Sarcoph'agus,  from  tra.p\,  flesh,  and 
(payeo,  to  eat.  A tomb  or  coffin  made  of 
one  stone.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was 
originally  the  name  of  a stone  (a  variety 
of  limestone),  found  in  the  Troad,  and 
which , from  its  powerful  caustic  qualities, 
was  selected  for  the  construction  of  tombs. 
It  is  said  to  have  perfectly  consumed  the 
flesh  of  human  bodies,  which  were  buried 
in  it,  in  the  space  of  forty  days.  From  it* 
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frequent  use  for  this  purpose  the  name 
became  applied  to  the  tomb  itself. 

Sard,  ) A mineral : a variety  of  car- 

Sarde,  Vuelian  which  displays  on  its 

Sardoin.  ) surface  a rich  reddish  brown, 
but  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the 
light  appears  of  a deep  blood-red  colour. 
So  named  from  its  being  found  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

Sar'del,  1 1.  A precious  stone,  named 

Sar'dine.  1 from  Sardis  in  Asia  Minor. 
2.  In  ichthyology  ( see  Sardine). 

Sar'dine.  A fish  of  the  herring  tribe, 
but  smaller.  The  French  often  cure  sar- 
dines with  red  brine,  and  then  name  them 
anchovied  sardines  (anchovies). 

Sardon'ic  Laugh.  A convulsive  in- 
voluntary laughter  or  grin,  which  gives 
a peculiarly  horrible  aspect  to  the  coun- 
tenance. So  named  because  it  is  said  to 
be  produced  by  eating  a species  of  ranun- 
culus. which  grew  around  certain  foun- 
tains of  Sardinia.  It  is  chiefly  observed 
in  cases  of  tetanus. 

Sau'donyx,  <rct^Sovy|.  A variety  of  cal- 
cedony  differing  from  carnelian  only  in 
its  colour,  which  is  reddish-yellow  ap- 
proaching to  orange.  It  was  much  used 
by  the  ancients,  for  engraving  upon,  on 
account  of  its  combining  hardness  and 
tenacity. 

Sar'ment,  Lat.  sarmmtwn.  A twig, 
runner,  or  training  stalk. 

Sarmenta'ceous,  having  sarments. 
Used  also  synonymously  with  sarmentose. 

Sarmen'tose,  Lat  sarmentosus , trailing. 
Applied  to  creeping  stems.  See  Sarment. 

Sar'flar.  A sarplar  of  wool  is  a sack 
containing  80  tods:  a tod  containing  2 
stones  of  14  lbs.  each. 

Sar'rasine.  In  fortification,  a sort  of 
portcullis,  called  also  a herse.  It  is  hung 
by  a cord  over  the  gate  of  a to  wn,  fortress, 
&c.,  and  let  down  in  case  of  surprise. 

Sarsaparil'la.  In  pharmacy,  the  root 
of  the  smilax  sarsaparilla,  a plant  which 
grows  in  South  America,  and  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  The  name  is  Spanish, 
zarza,  a briar,  and  parilla,  a little  vine : 
the  thorny  little  vine. 

Sarto'rius,  Lat.  from  sartor,  a tailor. 
In  anatomy,  the  Tailor’s  muscle:  a flat, 
slender  muscle,  which  is  situated  imme- 
diately under  the  teguments,  and  extends 
obliquely  from  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  thigh  to  the  upper,  anterior, 
and  inner  part  of  the  tibia.  It  is  the 
longest  muscle  of  the  human  body. 

Sas'safras.  A species  of  laurel,  the 
Laurus  sassafras,  so  named  from  the  river 
Sassefras  in  America,  on  the  banks  of 
which  it  grows  abundantly.  The  wood, 
root,  and  bark  have  an  aromatic  taste 
and  a fragrant  odour  It  is  used  only  in 
the  materia  medica. 

Sas'separine.  A vegetable  principle 
obtained  from  the  root  of  the  smilax  sarsa- 


parilla,or  sarsaparilla  of  the  apothecaries. 
It  is  thus  named  by  Thubeuf,  but  Batka 
made  some  experiments  upon  it  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  parillinic  acid.  Pallota 
called  it  parigline,  and  Folchi  named  it 
smilacine. 

Sas'soline.  Native  boracic  acid,  so 
named  from  its  being  found  incrusted 
near  the  warm  spring  of  Sasso,  in  Tuscany. 

Sas'tra.  A Hindoo  book  containing 
sacred  ordinances. 

Sa'tan  (Heb.).  An  enemy  or  adversary. 
The  equivalent  term  in  Greek  is  Zia&okos, 
whence  the  word  devil. 

Sat'eleite,  Fr.  and  It.,  from  Lat.  sa- 
feties. A secondary  planet,  or  moon : a 
small  planet  revolving  about  another. 
Eighteen  satellites  have  been  discovered 
in  the  solar  system,  of  which  the  earth 
has  one  (the  moon),  .Tupiter  four,  Saturn 
seven,  and  Uranus  six. 

SaUin,  from  an  oriental  root.  The 
name  of  a silk  stuff  first  imported  from 
China.  It  is  woven  with  five-leaved 
lieddles,  and  a corresponding  number  of 
treddles,  and  is  distinguished  by  one  side 
of  it  having  a fine  glossy  surface,  four- 
fifths  of  the  warp  being  always  shown  on 
that  side. 

Sat'in-spar.  A fibrous  variety  of  cal- 
careous spar,  which  when  polished  has  a 
lustre  resembling  satin.  Found  in  Cum- 
berland. 

Sa'trap.  The  Greek  name  of  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  under  the  Persian 
kings,  before  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 

Satura'tion,  from  satur,  full.  A term 
employed  in  chemistry  to  express  that 
state  of  a body  when  it  has  taken  its  full 
dose,  or  chemical  proportion,  of  any  other 
with  which  it  can  combine.  Thus  water 
is  saturated  with  a salt  when  it  has  dis- 
solved its  full  quantity ; an  acid  is  satu- 
rated by  an  alkali  in  the  state  of  a neutral 
salt. 

Satur'eia,  1 The  Savoiy : a genus  of 

Satur'eja.  ) plants.  Didynamia — Gym- 
nospetmia.  Name  from  o-arv^oi,  the  sa- 
tyrs, because  it  is  said  to  make  those  who 
eat  of  it  lascivious.  The  summer  savory 
is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  culinary 
purposes. 

Sa'ttjrn.  1.  In  mythology,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  principal  deities  : the  son  of 
Coelus  and  Terra  (heaven  and  earth),  and 
the  father  of  Jupiter.  He  answers  to  the 

Greek  Time. 2.  In  astronomy, 

the  sixth,  and,  excepting  Uranus,  the 
most  distant  primary  planet.  Diameter 
79,042  miles;  revolution  on  its  axis  10 
hours,  10  minutes,  and  round  the  sun 
10,740  days  ; diameter  of  orbit  900,000,000 
miles.  Saturn  has  7 satellites,  and  is  en- 
compassed besides  by  an  opaque  ring. 

3.  The  old  chemical  name  of  lead. 

Sat cuna'lia.  In  antiquity,  feasts  ces* 
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orated  by  the  Romans,  in  honour  of 
Saturn,  during  which  solemnity  the 
slaves  were  reputed  masters: 

Sa'turn’s  Ring.  In  astronomy,  a thin, 
broad,  opaque  ring,  204,883  miles  in 
diameter,  encompassing  the  body  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  like  the  horizon  of  an 
artificial  globe.  It  appears  double  when 
examined  through  a good  telescope. 

Sa'tvr.  In  mythology , a sylvan  deity, 
represented  as  half  man  and  half  goat, 
with  horns  on  his  head,  hairy  body,  and 
the  feet  and  tail  of  a goat.  The  Satyrs 
t’SxTvqoi')  were  chiefly  distinguished  for 
lasciviousness,  raillery,  and  riot. 

Saucis'se,  Fr.  for  sausage.  In  military 
affairs,  a long  pipe  made  of  cloth  well 
pitched,  or  of  leather  filled  with  powder, 
and  extending  from  the  chamber  of  a 
mine  to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery : 
serving  to  communicate  fire  to  mines, 
caissons,  bomb-chests,  &c. 

Saucis'son  (French).  In  fortification, 
saucissons  are  faggots  made  of  thick 
branches  of  trees,  bound  together,  to 
cover  the  men  while  exposed  to  the  ene- 
my’s fire,  and  also  to  repair  breaches, 
stop  passages,  make  traverses  over  wet 
ditches,  &c. 

Sacn'ders,  see  Santalum  and  Ptero- 
carpus. 

Sau'ria,  from  truv^o;,  a lizard.  The 
second  order  of  the  class  Reptilia,  com- 
prising the  six  families,  Crocodiiida, 
Lacertinida,  Iguanida,  Geckotida,  Cha- 
maeleonida,  and  Scincoidea. 

Sac'rian.  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
order  Sauria.  Many  fossil  skeletons  of 
Saurians  have  been  found,  some  of  enor- 
mous length,  the  oldest  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  secondary  strata,  but  pecu- 
liarly abundant  between  the  eras  of  red 
sandstones  and  green  sands.  Some  of 
these  ancient  saurians  appear  to  have 
been  marine  ; others  amphibious  ; others 
terrestrial ; and  some  were  capable  of 
flying. 

Saur-kratjt.  Cabbage  preserved  in 
brine:  an  article  of  food  common  in 

Germany,  like  our  pickled  cabbage. 

Sau'roid,  from  trocyoos,  a lizard,  and 
tiSsj,  likeness:  lizard-like.  An  epithet 
used  to  distinguish  a group  of  fishes  of 
the  carboniferous  and  secondary  forma- 
tions. 

Sacs'surite.  A crystallised  compound 
of  serpentine  and  jade  or  felspar,  so 
named  after  Saussure,  who  first  described 
it.  Its  usual  colours  are  greyish  white, 
and  green.  It  is  sometimes  included 
under  nephrite. 

Savan'naiis.  Those  vast  plains  watered 
by  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi. 

Sa'vine,  1 In  botany,  the  Juniperus  sa- 

Sa'vin.  j bina,  common  in  the  south 
o i Europe  The  red  cedar  of  America  is 


also  sometimes  called  savin,  from  it> 
resemblance  to  the  European  plant. 

Saw,  Sax.  saga.  A cutting  instrument. 
The  saws  for  cutting  wood,  ivory,  &c., 
have  one  edge,  formed  into  regular  teeth, 
which  act  on  the  principle  of  the  wedge 
in  cutting ; those  for  cutting  marble  are 
of  soft  iron,  not  serrated.  Saws  are 
made  of  a great  variety  of  forms  ana 
sizes,  to  adapt  them  to  the  materials  on 
which  they  are  designed  to  operate.  The 
most  common  are  those  used  by  carpen- 
ters, who  require  in  ordinary  no  lese 
than  10  different  saws : a cross-cut  saw . 
for  cutting  a log  or  other  heavy  piece  of 
timber  transversely,  by  means  of  two 
workmen,  one  at  each  end;  the  pit-saw , 
for  ripping  logs  into  planks  and  scant- 
lings (now  in  a great  measure  superseded 
by  the  sawmill) ; the  frame-saw,  a finer 
kind  of  pit-saw  ; the  ripping-saw  is  s 
hand-saw  with  coarse  teeth,  used  for 
dividing  boards  coarsely  and  quickly ; 
the  hand-saw  (properly  so  called),  is  a 
convenient  saw,  of  26  inches  or  so  of 
blade,  with  angular  teeth,  of  5 to  the 
inch  ; the  pannel-saw,  is  the  same  as  the 
hand-saw,  but  the  teeth  are  finer  (7  or  8 
to  the  inch) ; the  dovetail,  sash,  carcase, 
and  tenon-saws,  have  very  fine  teeth,  and 
very  thin  blades,  stiffened  with  stout 
pieces  of  iron  or  brass,  rivetted  on  the 
back  edge.  There  are  also  several  very 
narrow  saws,  indifferently  called  lock, 
compass,  key-hole,  and  turning-saws,  for 
cutting  out  small  pieces,  and  rounded 
work.  The  best  saws  are  of  highly  tem- 
pered steel. 

Saw'mill.  A machine  wherein  several 
or  many  saws  are  actuated  by  a central 
power,  communicated  by  wind,  water, 
or  steam,  and  now  brought  to  such  a de- 
gree of  perfection,  that  wood  may  be  cut 
to  the  thickness  of  writing  paper.  The 
sawmills  in  present  use  are  of  two  sorts : 
the  circular,  cutting  by  a continuous  rota- 
tory motion  ; and  the  reciprocating,  which 
operate  as  the  common  pit  or  frame-saw. 
Sawmills  are  as  old  as  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century. 

Saw'pit.  A place  where  wood  is  sawn 
by  means  of  the  frame-saw,  one  of  the 
sawyers  standing  above  and  the  other 
below.  It  is  so  called  because  the  ground 
is  usually  dug  away  two,  three,  or  four 
feet  in  depth. 

Saxif'raga,  ) A very  extensive  genus 

Sax'ifrage.  ) of  perennial  plants.  Dc- 
candria — Digynia.  Name  from  saxum,a 
stone,  and  frango,  to  break,  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  good  against  the  stone 
in  the  bladder.  There  are  31  species, 
natives  of  Britain,  among  which  are  the 
London-pride,  Geum,  and  Alpine-brook 
saxifrage. 

Sax'on  Blce.  The  sulpho-indigotate 
of  alumina,  precipitated  from  a solution 
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of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  by  a solution 
of  alum,  has  received  the  name  of  Saxon 
blue,  because  the  process  was  discovered 
by  Barth  at  Grossenhain  in  Saxony  (1810). 
The  peculiar  shade  of  this  blue  is  also  de- 
scribed by  the  name  of  Saxon  blue. 

Sax'ox  Arch.  A semicircular  arch, 


characteristic  of  the  Saxon  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 


Scab.  In  surgery,  a hard  substance 
covering  superficial  ulcerations,  and 
formed  by  concretion  of  the  fluid  dis- 
charged from  them. 

Sca'bies,  Lat.,  from  scabo,  to  scratch. 
The  itch ; a disease  characterised  by  an 
eruption  of  pustules,  or  of  small  vesicles 
terminating  in  pustules,  accompanied  by 
incessant  itching.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties, all  of  which  are  contagious. 

Scabio'sa,  1 The  name  of  an  extensive 

Sca'bious.  I genus  of  plants.  Tetran- 
dria — Monogynia.  Name  from  scaber, 
rough,  on  account  of  its  hairy  surface. 
There  are  three  British  species ; the 
devil’s-bit,  the  corn,  and  the  fine-leaved 
scabious. 

Scab'rocs,  Lat.  scabrosus,  rough.  Ap- 
plied in  natural  history  very  generally. 

Scag'lia.  The  Italian  name  for  chalk, 
used  by  geologists. 

Scagli'ola  (Italian).  A species  of 
stucco  or  plaster,  invented  by  Guido  del 
Conte  in  1584.  It  is  composed  of  calcined 
selenite  mixed  with  water  into  a pasce. 
The  name  is  now  applidQ  to  ornamental 
plaster- work,  produced  by  applying  a 
tine  ground  of  stucco  made  up  with  Flan- 
ders glue,  and  bestudding  the  surface, 
while  soft,  with  splinters  ( scagliola ) of 
marble,  spar,  and  other  matters,  and  lay- 
ing in  with  the  ochres  various  shades  of 
colour  ; the  whole  when  dry  is  polished, 
and  has  a good  effect,  but  is  not  durable. 

Scale.  1.  In  natural  history,  the  small 
laminae  which  cover  the  surfaces  of  some 

fish,  serpents,  &c.,  are  called  scales. 2. 

A mathematical  instrument  consisting  of 


various  lines  drawn  on  wood,  ivory, bras*, 
&c.,  and  variously  divided,  according  to 
the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve. 
They  are  denominated  according  to  their 
kinds  and  uses,  as  the  plain  scale,  diago- 
nal scale,  plotting  scale,  Gunter’s  scale, 
&c.  Seales  of  equal  parts  are  often  marked 
upon  plans  and  drawings,  to  explain  the 
real  dimensions  of  the  objects  delineated. 

3.  In  music,  a denomination  given  to 

the  arrangement  of  the  six  syllables  in- 
vented by  Guido  Aretino,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa, 

so,  la:  the  same  as  gamut  (q.v.). 4.  In 

arithmetic,  scale  signifies  the  order  of 
progression  on  which  any  system  of  no- 
tation is  founded,  as  the  binary  scale,  the 
decenary  scale. 

Scale'ne,  from  scalemis,  unequal.  1.  In 
geometry,  a triangle  whose  sides  and 

angles  are  all  unequal. 2.  The  name  of 

a muscle  of  the  neck.  There  are  two,  one 
on  each  side.  When  both  act  together 
they  bend  the  head  forward;  when  only 
one  acts,  it  turns  the  head  to  that  side. 

Scale-stone,  Ger.  schaalstein.  Tabular 
spar.  A mineral,  usually  of  a pearly- 
white  colour,  and  composed  of  thin  la- 
minae collected  into  prismatic  concretions. 

Scal'lion,  Ital.  scaliogna.  An  onion 
which  never  forms  a proper  bulb  at  the 
root,  but  is  usually  greeu  in  spring:  a 
species  of  allium. 

Scal'lop.  In  conchology,  a bivalve  pec- 
tinated shell,  the  Ostrea  maxima,  Lin.,  in- 
habited by  a tethys.  The  scallop  -was 
formerly  worn  on  the  hat  or  coat  by  pil- 
grims, as  a mark  that  they  had  crossed 
the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their 
devotions  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Scal'ofs.  A genus  of  insectivorous  mam- 
malia. The  only  species  known  is  the  S. 
aquaticus , Cuv. , which  inhabits  the  greater 
part  of  North  America.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  European  mole,  and  supplies 
its  place  in  America. 

Scal'pel,  Lat.  scalpellicm.  A surgical 
knife. 

Scal'per.  Scalping-iron.  A surgical 
instrument  for  cleaning  bones  when  foul 
and  carious , a raspatory. 

Scam'mony,  Lat.  scammonium,  cor- 
rupted from  Arab,  chamozah.  1.  In  bo- 
tany,a.  creeping  species  of  bind-weed,  the 
Convolvulus  scammonia,  which  grows 

abundantly  in  Syria  and  the  Levant. 

2.  In  pharmacy,  a gum-resin,  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  root  of  the  scammony 
plant,  imported  chiefly  from  Aleppo. 

Scan'dalum  Magna'tum.  Great  scan- 
dal. In  law,  a defamatory  speech, 
writing,  or  false  report,  to  the  injury  of 
a peer  or  dignified  person,  for  which  a 
writ  thus  named  is  granted. 

Scan'dent,  Lat.  scandens,  climbing. 
Applied  to  plants  which  climb  either  by 
spiral  tendrils,  as  the  pea,  or  by  adhesive 
fibres,  as  the  common  bryony. 
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Scan'dix.  Tlie  cicely  or  great  chervil. 
A genus  of  herbaceous  plants.  Pentan- 
dria — Digynia.  Name  <rxavhi%,  from  a 
Hebrew  word  meaning  small  and  sharp, 
according  to  Pliny,  who  used  the  term  to 
denote  the  S.  cercfolitim,  or  chervil  of 
Europe.  There  are  three  British,  namely 
the  sweet-scented  and  the  rough-seeded, 
cicely  and  Venus’  comb. 

Scan'ning.  In  grammar , from  scando, 
to  climb,  is  the  critical  examination  of  a 
verse,  by  counting  the  feet  and  syllables, 
to  see  that  the  quantities  are  right. 

Scanso'ri.£.  Climbers.  The  name  of 
the  third  order  of  birds  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Cuvier,  comprising  such  as  have 
the  external  toe  directed  backwards  like 
the  thumb,  by  which  conformation  they 
are  better  enabled  to  support  the  weight 
of  their  bodies,  and  of  which  some  of  the 
genera  take  advantage  in  clinging  to  and 
climbing  trees.  The  scansori®  usually 
nestle  in  the  hollows  of  old  trees,  and 
live  chiefly  on  insects.  The  wood-peckers, 
jacamars,  barbets,  and  parrots,  are 
examples. 

Scant.  In  naval  language,  applied  to 
the  wind  when  barely  fair. 

Scantling,  Er.  ( chantillon , from  Eat. 
scandula.  1.  A term  used  in  reference  to 
timber,  in  the  same  sense  as  size,  but 
with  respect  to  breadth  and  thickness 
only:  thus  a piece  of  timber  12  inches 
wide  and  6 inches  thick,  is  said  to  have  a 

scantling  of  12"  X 6". 2.  The  name  of 

a piece  of  timber  when  under  5 inches 
square,  or  the  rafter,  purlin, or  pole-plate 

of  a roof. 3.  In  masonry,  scantling  is 

the  dimensions  of  stone  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness. 

Scape.  Eat.  scapus,  a column.  In  bo- 
tany, an  herbaceous  stalk,  bearing  the 
fructification,  without  leaves.  The  hya- 
cinth and  narcissus  are  examples. 

Scape'ment.  In  horology,  a part  of  the 
construction  of  a watch  or  clock,  to  regu- 
late its  motion  by  means  of  a balance  or 
pendulum.  The  general  contrivance  by 
which  the  pressure  of  the  wheels,  which 
move  always  in  one  direction,  and  the 
reciprocating  motion  of  the  pendulum  or 
balance,  are  so  accommodated  to  one  ano- 
ther, that  when  a tooth  of  a wheel  has 
given  the  balance  or  pendulum  a motion 
in  one  direction,  it  must  quit  it  that  it 
may  get  an  impulsion  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection ; and  it  is  this  escaping  of  the  tooth 
of  the  wheel  from  the  balance  or  pendu- 
lum, or  of  the  latter  from  the  former,  that 
has  given  rise  to  the  term  escapement,  now 
commonly  written  scapement. 

Scaph'oid,  from  trxaifos,  a boat,  and 
eiSoj,  like.  Boat-like.  Applied,  in  natural 
history,  to  denote  form. 

Scap'ola  (Lat.)  from  Heb.  schipha.  The 
shoulder-blade. 


Scap'ular,  | Lat.  scapularts,  apper- 

ScAp'oL.wir,  / taining  to  the  scapula. 
1.  In  surgery,  a bandage  for  the  shoulder- 

blade  or  scapula. 2.  Lat.  scapularia,  a 

scapulary. 3.  In  ornithology,  a feather 

which  springs  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
wing,  and  lies  along  the  side  of  the  back. 

Scapds  (Eat.).  A stalk.  1.  The  base,  or 

hollow  part  of  a feather. 2.  The  shaft 

of  a column. 

Scarab/e'us.  In  entomology,  a genus  of 
pentamerous  coleoptera,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Eamellicornes.  Name  cry,a°a.Zc,: , 
a beetle.  The  scarabacides  are  now  va- 
riously subdivided.  Cuvier  enumerates 
the  following  tribes:  Coprophagi,  compre- 
hending the  genera  Ateuchus,  Sisyphus, 
Coprobius,  Onitieellus,  Copris  proper, 
Aphodius,  &c.,  &c. ; the  Xylophili,  com- 
prising Geotrupes,  Phileurus,  Rutela, 
Oryctes,  &c.,  &c. ; the  Arenicoli ; the 
Phyllophagi ; the  Anthobii,  comprising 
Glaphyrus,  Amphicoma,  Anthipna,  &c.  ; 
the  Melitophili,  comprehending  the  genera 
Trichius,  Eab.,  GohutA, Lam., and  Cetonia, 
Fab.,  which  are  again  variously  divided. 

Scarf'ing,  from  Sax.  scearf,  a piece. 
The  jointing  and  bolting  of  two  pieces  of 
timber  together  transversely,  so  that  the 
two  may  appear  as  one,  and  serve  the 
same  purpose.  Scarfing  is  resorted  to 
when  timber  is  required  of  longer  lengths 
than  can  be  procured  in  single  pieces. 

Scarifica'tion,  from  scar,  and  facio,  to 
make.  In  surgery,  a superficial  incision 
made  with  a lancet,  or  other  chirurgical 
instrument  (see  Scarificator),  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  away  blood,  letting  out 
fluids,  &c. 

Scarifica'tor.  In  surgery,  an  instru- 
ment in  form  of  a box,  with  ten  or  more 
lancets  fitted  in  it  exactly  in  the  same 
plane.  The  lancets  are  all  connected  with 
a spring,  and  being,  as  it  were,  cocked, 
and  the  box  applied  to  the  part  to  be  sca- 
rified, they  are  discharged  by  means  of  a 
trigger,  and  are  all  driven  equally  deep 
into  the  part  at  the  same  instant. 

Scarlati'na,  from  scarlatto,  the  Italian 
word  for  deep  red.  The  scarlet  fever,  a 
disease  characterised  by  contagious  fever, 
the  face  swelling,  and  a scarlet  eruption 
appearing  on  the  skin  in  patches,  which 
after  three  or  four  days  ends  in  desqua- 
mation of  the  cuticle. 

Scarlet  Oak.  The  Quercus  coccifera, 
or  kermes  oak,  producing  small  granular 
excrescences  called  kermes  or  scarlet  grain. 

Scarf,  Fr.  cscarpe,  aslope.  1.  In  fortifi- 
cation, the  inner  talus,  or  slope  of  the 
ditch,  next  to  the  place  at  the  foot  of  the 

rampart. 2.  In  heraldry , the  scarf 

which  military  commanders  wear  for  or- 
nament, borne  somewhat  like  a baton- 
sinister,  but  broader,  and  continued  to  the 
edges  of  the  field. 

Sca'kos.  Scar.  A genus  of  thoracic 
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fish.  The  S.  labms,  Lin.,  -was  asserted  by 
the  ancients  to  feed  on  herbs,  and  chew 
the  cud,  and  by  Gessner  to  sleep. 

Sceloty'ebe  (Lat.),  from  trxtXog  leg, 
rvgSri , disturbance.  1.  A disease  described 
by  Galen  as  a species  of  atony,  or  para- 
lysis.  2.  Sauvages  makes  scelotyrbe 

an  order  of  diseases,  including  chorea, 
shaking  palsy,  and  three  other  species. 

Scene,  Lat.  scena,  from  trxy,vrr  In  the 
drama,  a division  of  an  act.  A play  is  di- 
vided into  acts,  and  acts  into  scenes:  the 
scene  including  all  that  passes  between  the 
same  persons  in  the  same  place. 

Scenog'raphy, from  trx'/!W>  ascene,  and 
yeotpo),  to  describe.  The  art  of  painting 
on  several  planes,  so  that  all  the  different 
surfaces  shall  only  represent  one  design, 
and  have  the  same  effect  on  the  eye  as  if 
delineated  upon  one  plane. 

Scep'tics,  Gr.  ffxtnriTioi,  doubters.  In 
philosophy,  another  name  for  the  Pyrrho- 
nists.  In  theology,  disbelievers  in  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity  ; doubters  of 
the  truth  of  revelation. 

Sched'ule,  Lat.  schedula,  from  scheda,  a 
leaf  of  paper.  In  law,  a scroll  of  paper  or 
parchment,  containing  some  writing,  as 
an  inventory  of  goods,  &c.,  annexed  to  a 
document,  as  a will,  lease,  or  other  deed, 
and  more  especially  to  a statement  of 
bankrupts’  effects. 

Scheele’s  Green.  Arsenite  of  copper, 
used  as  a pigment,  and  applied  by  double 
decomposition  to  cloth,  &e.  It  is  highly 
poisonous. 

Schelling,  The  Philosophy  or,  teaches 
the  identity  or  indifference  of  the  ideal 
and  real. 

Sche.ne,  Lat.  schaenos,  Gr.  An 

Egyptian  measure  of  length,  equal  to  60 
stadia,  or  about  miles. 

Sche'sis,  Gr.  from  trxia),  to  hold.  Habi- 
tude : general  state  or  disposition  of  the 
body  or  mind,  or  of  one  thing  with  re- 
gard to  other  things. 

Schil'ler-spar,  Ger.  schillem,  glisten- 
ing. A genus  of  spars  comprising  four 
varieties : common  schiller-spar,  hemi- 
prismatic  schiller-spar  (brownite),  pris- 
matoidal  schiller-spar  (hyperstheno),  and 
prismatic  schiller-spar  (anthophyllite). 
Lustre,  metallic,  pearly. 

ScHi'>-us,(T^;v(iS)  the  Greek  name  of  the 
mastich  tree  ( Pistacia  lentiscus).  A genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  Dioccia — Decandria. 
South  America.  The  S.  mulli  yields  the 
Peruvian  mastich,  and  a sort  of  wine  is 
made  of  its  berries. 

Schis'ma,  Gr.  ax^u-ot.-  In  music,  an 
interval  equal  to  half  a comma. 

Schist,  Lat.  schistus,  from  <rx‘&iv,  to 
split.  Slate : a rock  of  a fissile  character. 

Schis'tose.  Of  the  nature  of  schist: 
slaty ; fissile. 

« 


Schis'tose  Mica.  Mica  slate. 

Schneide'rian  Membrane.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose,  first  described  by 
Schneider. 

Schce'nus.  The  Bog- rush:  a genus  of 
perennial  plants.  Triandria — Monogynia. 
Name  from  <r%o;vay,  a rush.  The  species 
are  peculiar  to  Europe : three  are  British 
plants. 

Scho'liasts.  The  old  critics  ■who  wrote 
annotations  on  the  margin  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  classical  authors. 

Scho'lium  (Lat.).  In  geometry,  an  ex- 
planatory observation. 

School,  Lat.  schola,  from  leisure. 

1.  A place  of  education,  as  a university, 

college,  academy,  &c. 2.  A system  of 

doctrine  taught  by  particular  teachers. 
Thus  we  say  the  Socratic  school,  the  Pla- 
tonic school,  the  Peripatetic  or  Ionic 
school,  See,.,  by  which  we  understand  all 
those  who  adopt  and  adhere  to  a parti- 
cular system  of  opinions.  There  are  also 
many  schools  of  painting,  meaning  thereby 
the  styles  practised  by  particular  masters, 
and  imitated  by  succeeding  painters. 

Schoo'ner,  Ger.  schoner.  A vessel  with 
two  masts,  whose  main-sail  and  fore-sail 
are  suspended  by  gaffs,  like  a sloop’s 
main-sail,  and  stretched  below  the  booms. 

Schorl.  A dark-coloured  variety  of 
tourmaline,  named  from  Schorlaw,  a town 
in  Saxony,  near  which  it  was  first  found. 
It  occurs  imbedded  in  granite,  gneiss,  &c., 
in  Scotland  and  Cornwall.  It  is  harder 
than  hornblende,  but  less  hard  than 
quartz. 

Schor'lite.  A mineral,  the  schorlous 
beryll  of  Jameson.  It  is  of  a straw  colour : 
occurs  in  quartz  and  mica  at  Alenburg  in 
Saxony. 

Schwein'furth  Green.  A beautiful 
and  velvety  green  pigment,  which  may  be 
procured  (not  however  of  the  best  qua- 
lity), by  digesting  Scheele’s  green  in  acetic 
acid.  It  is  poisonous,  and  takes  its  name 
from  its  having  been  discovered,  in  1814, 
by  MM.  ltusz  and  Sattler,  at  Schwein- 
furth. 

SciiENA.  A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes,  type  of  the  family  Scienides,  Cuv. 
The  absence  of  palatine  teeth  distinguishes 
the  sciaenae  from  the  perches. 

Sciag'ii afh y,  from  trxiot,  a shadow,  and 
<y%a.(pYi,  description.  1.  In  astronomy,  the 
art  of  finding  the  hour  by  the  shadows  of 
objects  caused  by  the  sun  or  moon:  the 
art  of  dialling. 2.  A section  of  a build- 

ing, exhibiting  its  internal  structure. 

Sciat'ic.  Appertaining  to  the  ischium. 

Sciat'ica.  Two  very  different  diseases 
have  been  confounded  under  this  name — 
rheumatic  gout  of  the  hip-joint,  and 
neuralgia  of  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve. 

Sci'ence,  Lat.  scientia,  from  scio,  to 
know  Knowledge  reduced  to  system. 
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Abstract  science  is  the  knowledge  of  rea- 
sons and  their  conclusions;  natural  science 
is  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  their  ef- 
fects, as  regards  the  laws  of  nature.  Ma- 
thematics is  pure  science ; chemistry  is 
experimental  science. 

Scieno'ides.  A family  of  acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes,  closely  related  to  the  Per- 
coides.  Type,  the  genus  Scicena.  The 
king-fisher  of  the  American  seas  is  an 
example. 

Scil'ea.  Squill.  A genus  of  perennial 
plants.  Hexandria — Monogynia.  Name 
from  irxiXXoi,  to  dry,  on  account  of  its 
property  of  drying  up  the  humours  of  the 
body  when  used  medicinally.  There  are 
two  British  species : the  officinal  squill  ( S . 
maritima)  is  a native  of  the  South  of 
Europe.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  materia 
medica:  its  active  principle  is  a white 
transparent  acrid  alkaline  substance, 
called  scillitine  or  scillitite. 

Scincoi'dea.  A family  of  Sanrians, 
founded  on  the  genus  scincus,  Daudin. 
The  Scincoideans'  are  known  by  their 
short  feet,  non-extensible  tongue,  and 
equal  scales,  which  cover  the  body  and 
tail  like  tiles. 

Scin'cus.  A genus  of  Saurians  resem- 
bling serpents,  and  forming  the  type  of 
the  family  Scincoidea,  Cuv.  Several  spe- 
cies are  found  in  the  Erench  Antilles,  in 
the  Moluccas,  and  in  New  Holland. 

Scintilla'tion,  Eat.  scintilla,  a spark. 
In  astronomy,  the  twinkling  or  tremulous 
motion  of  the  light  of  the  larger  fixed 
stars. 

Sciog'raphy,  crxia,  a shadow,  and 
yoccpM,  I describe.  In  painting,  &c.,  the 
art  of  casting  shadows  with  truth  and 
mathematical  accuracy. 

Sciol'to,  It.  free.  In  music,  a term  ap- 
plied to  notes  that  are  not  tied  together. 

Sciop'tic,  from  crxios,  a shadow,  and 
o-TTou.a.1,  to  see.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
samera-obscura,  or  the  art  of  exhibiting 
images  through  a hole  in  a darkened 

chamber. 2.  A sphere  or  globe  with  a 

lens  made  to  turn  like  the  eye : used  in 
experiments  with  the  camera- obscura. 

Sci're  Ea'cias  (Eat.).  In  law,  a judicial 
writ,  summoning  a person  to  show  cause 
to  the  court  why  something  should  not 
be  done ; as,  to  require  sureties,  to  show 
cause  why  the  plaintiff  should  not  have 
execution  against  them  for  debt  and  da- 
mages, or  to  require  a third  person  to  show 
cause  why  goods  in  his  hands  by  replevin, 
should  not  be  delivered  to  satisfy  the  exe- 
cution, &c. 

Sciroc',  1 (Ital.).  In  Italy,  a south- 

Sciroc'co,  j east  wind,  very  hot  and 
suffocating,  blowing  from  the  burning 
deserts  of  Africa.  The  name  is  also  given 
in  the  north-east  of  Italy  to  a cold  bleak 
wind  from  the  Alps. 


Scirr'hcs,  i from  <rxi^oou,  to  harden. 

Scirr'hosis,  J These  terms  have  been 
applied  to  any  very  hard  glandular  tu- 
mour, but  they  are  now  commonly  restrict- 
ed to  the  early  or  occult  stage  of  cancer. 

Scis'sel.  The  clippings  of  various  me- 
tals produced  in  several  mechanical  ope- 
rations. 

Scitamin'e.e.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  Einnmus’  Natural  Method,  con- 
sisting of  those  which  have  an  herbaceous 
stalk,  broad  leaves,  and  the  germen  ob- 
tusely angled  under  the  irregular  corolla, 
as  Amomuin,  Cauna,  &c.  Name  from  sci- 
tamincus,  dainty,  cordial,  aromatic,  in 
allusion  to  their  seasoning  qualities. 

Sciu'rus.  The  squirrel : a genus  of 
Mammalia:  order  Rodenlia.  Name  from 
trxict,  a shadow,  and  ovget,  a tail.  There 
are  many  species,  all  light  and  active 
creatures,  living  on  trees,  and  feeding  on 
fruits.  The  common  squirrel  {S.  vulgaris. 
Buff.),  is  of  a lively  red  on  the  back,  has 
a white  belly,  and  ears  terminated  by  a 
tuft  of  hair.  Those  of  the  north  in  winter 
become  of  a beautiful  ash  colour,  pro- 
ducing the  fur  called  minever,  when  taken 
from  the  back,  and  vair  by  the  French, 
when  it  consists  of  the  whole  skin.  The 
cat  squirrel  (S.  cinereus,  Lin.),  and  the 
grey  squirrel  {S.  carolinensis,  Lin.),  appear 
to  be  peculiar  to  America.  The  ground 
squirrel  {S.  striatus,  Ein.),  is  found 
throughout  all  Asia  and  America,  parti- 
cularly in  pine  forests.  The  flying  squir- 
rels have  been  separated  from  the  genus 
Sciurus,  Lin.,  by  Cuvier.  See  Pteromts. 

Sclavo'nian.  Pertaining  to  the  Sclavi, 
a people  who  inhabited  the  country  be- 
tween the  rivers  Save  and  Drave,  or  to 
their  language.  Hence  the  word  came  to 
denote  the  language  which  is  now  spoken 
in  Poland,  Russia,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
&c. 

Scleri'asis,  1 from  , hard.  A 

Sclero'sis,  > hard  tumour : a scirrhus. 
"Written  also  scleroma. 

Scleroder'mi.  A family  of  fishes  of  the 
order  Plcctognatlii , Cuv.,  easily  recognised 
by  their  pyramidal  snout,  prolonged  from 
the  eyes  and  terminated  by  a small  mouth. 
Name  from  crxXr^og,  hard,  and  licpca, 
skin;  the  skin  being  usually  rough,  and 
invested  with  hard  scales.  The  Mediter- 
ranean file-fish  {Batistes  cariscus,  Lin.),  is 
an  example. 

Scler'ophthalmy,  from  s,  hard, 

and  the  eye  A dry  painful 

state  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  accompanied 
with  swelling  and  hardness. 

Sclerotic,  from  <r*A»;ees,  hard,  from 
trx.\Y,ee'j),  to  harden.  Applied  to  a mem- 
brane of  the  eye. 

SclerotTc  Coat.  Tunica  Sclerotica.  Scle- 
rotis.  A membrane  of  the  eye,  situated 
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immediately  under  the  conjunctiva.  It 
is  thus  named  from  its  hardness. 

Scol'opax.  A genus  of  birds.  Order 
Grallatoriee , family  Zongirostres.  Name 
cxoXo .Tag,  a snipe  or  a woodcock.  These 
are  the  only  birds  included  by  Cuvier  in 
the  genus  Scolopax,  but,  according  to 
L.inn6,  the  genus  comprehends  besides 
the  Ibis,  the  Curlews  ( Numenius , Cuv.), 
the  Godwits  (Limosa,  Bech.),  the  Sand- 
pipers ( Calidris , Cuv.),  the  Sanderlings 
i Arenaria , Bech.),  the  Ruffs  ( Machetes , 
•Cuv.),  the  Turn-stones  ( Strcpsilas ),  and  a 
great  number  of  birds  foreign  to  Europe, 
as  Rhynchcea,  Cuv.,  Pclidna,  Cuv.,  Eurin- 
orhynchus,  Nilson,  Phalaropus,  Brisson, 
Himantopus,  Brisson,  and  Totanus,  Cuv., 
the  species  of  which  are  found  through- 
out almost  the  whole  globe. 

Scoi.open'dricm.  The  hart’s-tongue  or 
spleen  wort:  a genus  of  ferns.  Name  from 
cxoXorTtv'Scoc.,  the  earwig,  which  its  leaves 
resemble.  One  species,  found  on  most 
shady  banks,  walls,  &c.  Britain. 

Scom'ber.  A genus  of  acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes,  forming  the  type  of  the 
family  Scomberoides,  Cuv.  Name  Ixou.- 
Sfog,  common  to  the  mackerel  and  tunny. 
The  Scomber,  Lin.,  is  now  subdivided  into 
Scomber,  Cuv.,  comprising  the  mackerels, 
and  Thynus,  Cuv.,  which  receives  the 
tunny. 

Scom'bsroides.  A family  of  acantliop- 
terygious  fishes:  type,  the  genus  Scomber. 
This  family  is  composed  of  a multitude  of 
fishes  with  small  scales,  a smooth  body, 
and  whose  tail  and  caudal  fin  in  particu- 
lar are  extremely  powerful.  The  family 
is  of  the  greatest  utility  to  man,  on  ac- 
count of  the  size  and  flavour  of  its  species, 
and  their  inexhaustible  reproduction, 
which  brings  them  periodically  into  the 
same  latitudes,  where  they  constitute  the 
object  of  the  most  extensive  fisheries. 

Scon'ces.  In  fortification,  an  obsolete 
name  for  small  forts,  for  the  defence  of  a 
pass,  &c. 

Scoop-wheel.  A certain  description  of 
wheel,  which  is  formed  of  cast-iron,  and 
employed  in  conveying  a stream  of  water 
from  one  pond  to  another  situated  above 
it.  Scoop-wheels  are  therefore  employed 
in  a contrary  way  to  water-wheels,  since, 
instead  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  water,  they  operate  upon  it, 
being  turned  by  the  aid  of  a steam-engine. 

Sco'pipedes,  Lat.  scopaa,  broom,  and 
pcs,  foot.  A tribe  of  melliferous  insects, 
having  the  tarsi  of  the  hind  feet  furnished 
with  a brush  of  hairs. 

Scopes.  In  ornithology,  the  generic 
name  given  by  Brisson  to  the  Umbre,  an 
African  bird,  about  the  size  of  our  crow, 
and  of  an  umber-colour.  Order  Gralla- 
torics  : family  Cultrirostres.  Name  from 
a sentinel. 


Scorbic'cl.vte.  Pitted  • scorbiculus,  a 
depression  or  cavity.  Applied  in  natural 
history  to  denote  that  a surface  is  closely 
marked  with  little  depressions. 

Score.  In  mntic,  the  original  and 
entire  draught  of  a composition,  or  its 
transcript. 

Sco'ria,  Lat.  from  <rxcoci~,  rejected 
matter.  1.  Dross:  the  oxide  formed  on 
the  surface  of  metals,  when  kept  for  a 

length  of  time  in  a state  of  fusion. 2. 

Scoria,  plural  of  scoria,  is  commonly  used 
to  denote  the  cinders  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions, and  the  vitrified  earthy  materials, 
which  are  produced  in  the  smelting  of 
ores. 

Scorpze'na..  A genus  of  acanthoptergyi- 
ous  fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  Ruccee 
Loricatce,  Cuv.  Head  mailed  and  rough- 
ened, but  compressed  on  the  sides  ; body 
coverefl  with  scales  ; several  rays  in  the 
branchiae,  and  but  a single  dorsal  fin. 

Scor'pio,  11.  In  entomology , a genus 

Scorpion.  1 of  arachnides:  order  Pul- 
monarice  : family  Pedipalpi.  Body  elon- 
gated, and  suddenly  terminated  by  along 
slender  tail,  formed  of  six  joints,  the  last 
of  which  terminates  in  an  arcuated  and 
excessively  acute  point  or  sting,  which 
afforis  issue  to  a venomous  fluid,  con- 
tained in  an  internal  reservoir.  The 
scorpions  inhabit  the  hot  countries  of 
both  hemispheres,  live  on  the  ground, 
conceal  themselves  under  stones  and 
other  bodies,  most  commonly  in  ruins, 
dark  and  cool  places,  and  even  in  houses. 
They  use  their  tail  for  the  purposes  both 
of  attack  and  defence,  and  the  wound 
occasioned  by  the  sting  of  some  of  the 
species,  the  occitanus  for  instance,  is  not 
without  danger.  The  remedy  employed 
is  the  volatile  alkali,  used  externally  and 

internally. 2.  In  astronomy , the  eighth 

sign  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  second  of  the 
southern  signs,  containing  44  stars,  of 
which  one,  Antares,  is  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, marked  m- 

Scorzone'ra.  Viper’s-grass.  A genus 
of  plants,  mostly  perennials.  Syngenesia — 
Poly,  aqualis.  Name  from  scurzo,  the  old 
Spanish  word  for  viper,  because  it  is  said 
to  be  a specific  for  the  bite  of  all  venom- 
ous animals.  Most  of  the  species  are 
esculent. 

Scot,  Sax.  scent,  a part.  1.  Inlmcand 
English  history,  a customary  tax  or  tri- 
bute, laid  on  subjects  according  to  their 
ability  ; also  a tax  or  custom  paid  for  the 

use  of  a sheriff  or  bailiff. 2.  Scot  and 

lot  are  parish  payments.  When  persons 
were  taxed  unequally,  they  were  said  to 
pay  scot  and  lot. 

Sco'tia,  Gr.  from  trxorios,  shady.  In 
architecture,  the  hollow  moulding  in  the 
l bases  of  Ionic  columns ; also  the  groove 
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or  channel  cut  in  the  projecting  angles 
of  the  Doric  corona.  The  Greeks  called 
lliescofia  of  the  base,  trochilon(T£0£/Asvl. 

Sco'tists.  An  old  scholastic  sect,  the 
followers  of  Duns  Scotus. 

Scotodi'ne,  Gr.  itzoto'Sivos,  from  trzoros, 
darkness,  and  5/vej,  giddiness.  Giddiness 
with  impaired  sight : commonly  sympto- 
matic of  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Scower'ing  Power.  In  engineering , the 
stream  of  water  employed  to  carry  away 
the  shingle  from  the  mouth  of  a harbour, 
river,  &c. 

Scratch'es.  In  farriery , a disease  in 
horses,  consisting  of  dry  chaps,  rifts,  or 
scabs,  generated  between  the  heel  and 
pastern  joint. 

Scratch-work.  A kind  of  fresco,  with 
a black  ground,  covered  with  a coat  of 
white,  which  is  afterwards  scratched  with 
some  pointed  instrument,  so  that  the 
black  appears  through  the  scratches. 

Screech-owl.  A name  which  has  been 
applied  to  several  species  of  the  owl 
( strix ),  on  account  of  the  harsh,  disagree- 
able cry  which  these  birds  utter  at  night. 

Screeds.  A term  used,  in  architecture, 
for  wooden  rules  used  in  running  mould- 
ings. 

Screen,  Fr.  ecran  for  escran.  1.  In  archi- 
tecture, a partition,  usually  wrought  with 
rich  tracery,  &c.,  placed  before  small 
chapels  and  tombs,  or  behind  the  high 
altar.  In  old  parish  churches,  oaken 
screens,  richly  carved,  often  divide  the 
nave  from  the  chancel. 2.  An  instru- 

ment, consisting  of  three  wooden  ledges, 


joined  in  a rectangular  frame  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  upper  part  of  which  is  filled 
with  wire-work : used  for  sifting  sand, 
clearing  corn  of  dust  and  dross-grain,  &c. 

Screw,  Dan.  skruve,  skrue.  A cylinder 
with  a spiral  channel, cut  in  such  a man- 
ner that  it  is  equally  inclined  to  the  base 
of  the  cylinder  throughout  the  whole 
length.  The  screw  is  either  male  or  fe- 
male, according  as  the  spiral  channel  is 
cut  upon  the  external  surface  of  a solid 
cylinder,  or  within  a cylindrical  hole. 
The  female  screw  is  adapted  to  admit  a 
male  screw.  When  a female  screw  is 
very  short,  and  made  to  screw  upon  a 
male  screw,  it  is  called  a nut.  The  spiral 
projection  appearing  as  if  wound  round 


the  cylinder  is  called  the  thread , and  the 
nQinber  of  revolutions  which  the  thread 


makes  in  a given  length  determines  the 
fineness,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  dia- 
meter of  the  cylinder,  the  power  of  the 
screw.  The  screw  is  usually  regarded  as 
one  of  the  simple  or  mechanical  powers, 
but  it  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a 
beautiful  modification  of  the  inclined 
plane. 

Screw-nails.  The  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  what  are  in  England  termed 
t cood-screws.  Th&y  are  a 
description  of  screws,  used 
by  carpenters  and  other 
mechanics,  for  fastening 
wood,  or  wood  and  metal 
together  Immense  quan- 
tities of  the  smaller  sorts 
are  made  of  wire. 

Scribes.  The  copyists 
and  interpreters  of  the  law, 
in  Jewish  history. 

Scri'bing.  In jotaert/, fit- 
ting the  edge  of  a board  to 
any  surface,  as  of  the  skirt- 
ing of  a room  to  the  floor ; 
Also  the  fitting  of  one  piece 
of  wood  to  another,  so  that  their  fibres 
may  be  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the 
two  edges  being  cut  to  the  angle  to  join. 

Scrip,  Eat.  scriptum,  from  scribo,  to 
write.  A certificate  in  evidence  of  some 
property  or  interest  possessed,  as  in  Bank- 
stock.  The  term  is  much  used  in  America. 
Stockbrokers  sell  Bank-scrip,  railway- 
scrip,  land-scrip,  &c.,  &c.,  the  scrip,  duly 
subscribed,  being  the  evidence  on  which 
the  parties  holding  the  scrip  claim  inte- 
rest in  the  property. 

Scriv'eners,  Eat.,  from  scribo.  I write. 
Anciently,  a respectable  class  of  men  in 
London,  who  acted  as  money- brokers. 

Scrof'ula.  A disease  named  by  the 
Greeks  , of  which  Scrofula,  a little 

sow,  is  a Latin  translation,  implying 
swine-evil,  or  swellings,  from  a notion  that 
pigs  were  liable  to  the  disease.  It  is  tuI- 
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jy  known  in  this  country  by  the  name 
of  King's-evil,  and  crewels  or  cruels,  and  is 
characterised  by  hard,  scirrhous,  and 
often  indolent,  tumours  in  the  glands  of 
the  neck,  under  the  chin,  in  the  arm-pits, 
&c.,  which  after  a time  suppurate  and 
degenerate  into  ulcers  from  which,  in- 
stead of  pus,  a white  crudled  matter 
like  the  coagulum  of  milk  is  discharged. 
The  disease  is  most  common  in  climates 
which  are  moist  and  coldish,  and  very 
changeable,  as  England  and  Holland;  in 
warm  and  very  cold  countries,  where  the 
air  is  dry,  it  is  very  rare.  The  word  is 
sometimes  written  scrophula. 

Scroll,  from  the  same  root  as  roll.  1. 

A roll  of  paper  or  parchment. 2.  In 

heraldry,  the  ornament  placed  under  the 
escutcheon,  containing  a motto,  or  short 
sentence,  alluding  to  the  bearings,  the 
bearer’s  name,  or  some  deed,  saying, 
Ac.,  attributed  to  the  bearer  or  ancestor. 
3.  In  architecture,  see  Volute. 

Scrofhula'ria.  The  Eigwort.  An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  plants,  mostly  perennial. 
Didynamia — Angiospermia.  Name  from 
scrofula,  the  king’s-evil,  because  of  the 
unequal  tubercles  upon  its  roots,  like  scro- 
fulous tumours.  The  water  figwort  or 
betony,  common  figwort,  balm-leaved  fig- 
wort,  and  yellow  figwort,  are  the  British 
types  of  the  genus. 

Scro'tal  Hernia.  Protrusion  of  any 
of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  into  the 
scrotum. 

Scro'tum,  Lat.  quasi  seroteum  a leather 
coat.  Bursa  teslium,  the  bag  containing 
the  testes. 

Scrcb'stone.  A provincial  name  for  a 
species  of  calcareous  sandstone,  much 
used  in  some  parts  for  scrubbing  the  sur- 
faces of  hewn  stones,  flag-floors,  flights 
of  steps  leading  to  a front  door,  &c. 

Scru'ple,  Lat.  scrupulus,  dim.  of  scru- 
pus,  a draught  man.  An  apothecary- 
weight  equal  to  the  third  part  of  a drachm. 
It  is  20  grains  Troy. 

Scud.  In  meteorology,  clouds  of  a black- 
ish colour  moving  quickly  through  the 
atmosphere  ; thus  named  by  mariners. 
Jo  scud,  is  to  keep  directly  before  the  wind 
in  a gale. 

Scull.  A short  kind  of  oar,  two  of 
which  are  used  by  one  rower,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  boat. 

Sculp'ture,  from  sculpo,  to  carve.  The 
art  of  carving  stone,  wood,  or  other  solid 
substances,  into  statues  and  other  orna- 
mental designs.  Figures  so  cut  are  called 
sculptures,  and  casts  taken  from  them  are 
named  models. 

Scup'pers,  1 Channels  made 

Scup'per-holes.  ) through  the  water- 
ways and  sides  of  a ship,  close  to  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  deck,  to  allow  the  water 
to  ran  off.  The  leather  pipe  attached  by 
♦cupper- nails  to  the  mouth  of  the  scuppers 


of  the  lower  deck,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  entering,  is  called  the  scupper  hose, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  scuppers  are  occa- 
sionally stopped  by  scupper- plugs.  The 
scupper-nails  are  simply  broad-headed 
nails,  and  cover  a large  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  hose. 

Scurf  ;Saxon).  Small  dry  exfoliations 
of  the  cuticle,  which  form  naturally  on 
the  scalp,  and  often  take  place  after  an 
eruption  on  the  skin,  a new  cuticle  being 
formed  beneath  during  the  exfoliation. 

Scur'vy,  from  scurf;  scurvy  for  scurfy. 
Scorbutus.  A disease  characterised  by 
extreme  debility,  complexion  pale  and 
bloated,  spongy  gums,  livid  spots  on  the 
skin,  breath  offensive,  cedematous  swell- 
ings in  the  legs,  litemorrhages,  foul  ulcers, 
foetid  urine,  and  extremely  offensive 
stools.  Scurvy  is  found  to  prevail  most 
commonly  among  sailors,  and  persons  de- 
prived of  due  exercise,  nourishing  food, 
and  excitement ; and  exposed  to  a cold  and 
moist  atmosphere.  Whatever  depresses 
the  nervous  energy  predisposes  to  scurvy. 
Fruits  containing  a native  acid,  as 
oranges,  lemons,  &c.,  are  the  best  pre- 
ventatives,  after  cleanliness,  generous 
diet,  and  proper  exercise  of  the  body  and 
mind. 

Scu'tage,  Lat.  scutagium,  from  scutum, 
a shield.  In  English  history,  a contribu- 
tion levied  upon  those  who  held  lands  by 
knight-service.  It  was  originally  a com- 
position for  personal  service,  which  the 
tenant  owed  to  his  lord,  but  afterwards 
had  levied  as  an  assessment. 

Scu'tate,  Lat.  scutum,  a shield.  In 
zoology,  when  a surface  is  protected  by 
large  scales. 

Scutella'ria.  Scull-cap.  A genus  of 
plants.  Didynamia — Gymnospermia.  Name 
from  scutella,  a cap,  in  allusion  to  the 
little  concave  appendage  which  crowns 
the  calyx.  Of  22  species  all  are  peren- 
nial except  one,  and  all  are  hardy  plants. 
Two  species  are  indigenous  to  Britain, 
the  small  and  the  common  scull-cap, 
which  last  is  very  common  in  our  hedges 
and  ditches,  and  is  used  in  medicine 
against  a species  of  ague. 

ScutibranchTata.  An  order  of  mol- 
lusca : class  Gasteropoda.  Name  from 

scutum  and  bronchus ; the  shells  being 
open,  without  any  operculum  and  most 
of  them  without  the  slightest  turbina- 
tion,  so  that  they  cover  the  animal,  and 
particularly  the  branchice,  in  the  manner 
of  a shield.  There  are  two  genera,  Haly- 
otis,  Lin.,  and  Fissurella,  Lamouroux. 

Scu'tiform,  Lat.  scutiformis,  shield- 
like : scutum,  a shield,'  and  forma,  likeness. 

Scut'tle.  1.  Sax.  scutel,  scuttcl,  a dish. 
A broad  shallow  basket ; also  a receptacle 

for  coals. 2.  Sax.  scyttel,  a bolt  or  bar ; 

a small  hatchway  or  opening  in  the  deck 
of  a ship,  large  enough  to  admit  a man. 
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aid  with  a lid  to  coyer  it;  also  a like 
hole  in  the  side  of  a ship,  and  through  the 

coverings  of  her  hatchways,  &c. 3.  To 

scuttle  a ship  is  to  sink  it  by  cutting 
scuttles  or  holes  in  the  bottom  to  admit 
the  water. 

Scut'tle-butt,  1 A butt  or  cask  having 

Scut'tle-cask.  ( a square  piece  cut  out 
of  its  bilge,  and  lashed  upon  the  deck  of  a 
ship  : its  use  is  to  hold  fresh  water. 

Scu'tum  Sobies'ki.  Sobieski’s  shield. 
A constellation  formed  by  Hevelius;  7 
stars. 

Scyl'la.  A rock  opposite  to  the  whirl- 
pool Charybdis.  It  was  reckoned  very 
formidable  among  the  ancient  mariners, 
but  has  few  terrors  for  modern  sailors. 

Scyph'iform,  Lat.  scyphiformis,  goblet- 
shaped. Applied  to  the  fructification  of 
some  lichens. 

Soy'phds,  crxuQos,  a cup.  The  cup  of  a 
narcissus ; in  lichens,  a dilatation  of  the 
podetium. 

Scythe.  In  agriculture,  an  instrument 
for  mowing.  It  consists  of  a thin  bent 
steel  blade,  of  about  3J  feet  in  length, 
joined  nearly  at  right  angles  to  a sued,  6 
or  8 feet  long,  on  which  are  two  handles 
by  which  the  mower  wields  the  in- 
strument. 

Scytodep'sic,  Gr.  trxvToSffyixo;,  from 
exurodv^iw , to  tan;  <rxvros,  a hide,  and 
Se-,1/5 u,  to  soften.  Appertaining  to  the 
business  of  a tanner.  S.  principle,  tan- 
nin ; S.  acid,  gallic  acid. 

Sea,  Sax.  sre.  1.  In  geography,  a large 
body  of  water,  nearly  inclosed  by  land, 
as  the  Mediterranean.  Seas  are  properly 
branches  of  the  ocean,  and  upon  the  level 
of  the  ocean ; lakes  are  large  bodies  of 
water  inland,  situated  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean ; (2.)  The  term  sea  in  the  plural, 
seas,  is  often  used  as  a general  name  for 
the  ocean,  as  “ on  the  high  seas,”  mean- 
ing— in  the  open  ocean,  the  highway  of 
nations ; (3.)  Sea  among  seamen  is  often 
employed  to  denote  a billow,  as,  “ the 
vessel  shipped  a sea,”  and  also  the  swell 
of  the  ocean  in  a tempest,  or  the  direc- 
tion of  the  waves,  as,  “ the  ship  was 
logged  with  a strong  sea  a-liead.” 

Sea-Adder.  A fish,  the  fifteen-spined 
stickleback  ( Gasterosteus  spinaehia,  Cuv.) 

Sea-Anem'ony.  The  animal  flower. 

Sea-belts.  The  sweet  fucus  ( Fucus 
saccharinus),  which  grows  upon  stones 
and  rocks  by  the  sea-shore,  is  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a 
belt  or  girdle. 

Sea-boat.  A term  applied  (with  the 
epithet  good  or  bad ) to  a vessel,  as  respects 
her  qualities  in  bad  -weather. 

Sea-bream.  Red  Gilthead.  A fish ; the 
Ragellus  centrodontus,  Cuv.  Yarr.  Its 
length  about  15  inches.  Found  plentifully 
in  the  Mediterranean. 


Sea-cabbage,  \ An  indigenous  peren- 

Ssa-colewort.  j nial  plant,  the  Crambs 
maritima. 

Sea-calf.  The  common  seal.  The  Phoca 
vitulina,  Lin. 

Sea-chart.  A marine  map,  on  which 
the  line  of  the  shore,  isles,  shoals,  har- 
bours, &c.,  are  delineated.  The  term  is 
unnecessary,  as  we  now  use  the  word 
chart  for  a representation  of  the  sea-coast, 
soundings,  &c.,  and  map  for  a represen- 
tation of  the  land. 

Sea-cow.  1.  A mammiferous  animal, 
the  Trichecus  rosmarus,  Lin.,  which  in- 
habits the  Arctic  seas  and  attains  a 
length  of  20  feet.  It  is  sought  after  for 

its  oil  and  tusks. 2.  A name  common 

to  the  dugong,  called  also  siren,  maid  of 
the  sea,  &c. , and  the  manati  (the  laman- 
tins  of  the  French),  called  also  mermaids, 
tritons,  &c..  See  Manatcs  and  Halicore. 

Sea-cor'morant.  The  great  black- 
backed  gull;  {Larus  marinus , Lin.).  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  common  gull 
(X.  cyanorhynchus , Meyer),  and  the  sea- 
crow  (X.  glaums,  Lin.). 

Sea-devil.  Devil-fish  or  fishing-frog. 
The  Lophius  piscatorias,  Lin.  Cuv.  Yarr., 
called  also  toad  fish,  wide-gape,  mirring, 
and  angler,  by  Pennant.  This  fish  attains 
a length  of  5 feet,  but  it  is  rarely  caught 
of  that  size : average  length  2i  to  3 feet. 
It  bears  a close  resemblance  to  a frog  in 
the  tadpole  state  ; and  the  long  filaments 
on  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
head,  with  which  it  seizes  its  prey,  have 
procured  it  some  of  the  names  which  it 
bears : while  its  ugliness  and  voracity 
have  procured  it  some  others.  It  is  found 
in  all  the  seas  of  Europe,  and  is  particu- 
larly common  round  the  British  coasts. 

Its  flesh  is  reckoned  good. 2 The  name 

sea-devil  is  also  given  in  the  West  Indies 
to  a colossal  ray  or  skate,  15  feet  in  length 
exclusive  of  the  tail. 

Sea-eel.  The  conger-eel. 

Sea-grass.  An  aquatic  species  of  rup- 
pia,  which  grows  chiefly  on  the  sea- 
shores. 

Sea-gull.  A name  common  to  several 
species  of  the  gull.  See  Larus. 

Sea-hare.  A name  common  to  the 
species  of  the  gasteropods  of  the  genus 
Aplysia,  Lin.,  but  denotes  particularly  the 
A.  fasciata,  Lin.,  and  A.  punctata,  Cuv., 
common  in  the  European  seas.  Sec  Ar- 

LYSIA. 

Sea-horse.  1.  A fish,  the  Syngnathus 
hippocampus,  Lin. 2.  A name  some- 

times given  to  the  HipjtojMtamus,  or 
River-horse,  and  the  Walrus,  or  Morse. 

Seal.  1.  In  zoology,  the  common  name, 
or  the  species  of  the  genus  Phoca,  Lin., 
all  of  wnich  are  amphibious  animals. 
The  best  known  are  the  common  Seal,  or 
Phoca  vitulina,  Lin.,  very  common  in 
Europe  ; the  Monk,  or  PA.  tnonachus.Gia. 
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from  10  to  12  feet  in  length,  found  among 
the  Grecian  and  Adriatic  Islands ; the 
Elephant  Seal,  or  Ph.  leonina,  Lin.,  from 
20  to  25  feet  in  length,  common  in  the 
southern  latitudes  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
•where  it  constitutes  an  important  object 
of  the  fisheries ; the  Sea-lion,  or  Ph. 
jubata,  Gm.,  from  15  to  20  feet  in  length, 
common  also  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There 

are  other  species.  See  Phoca. 2.  In 

Gem  sculpture,  a stamp  cut  on  stone,  ca- 
pable of  impressing  any  soft  substance. 

Sealed  Eaiith  Sigillata  terra.  An 
old  name  for  medicinal  earths,  which 
•were  made  up  into  cakes,  and  stamped  or 
sealed. 

Seal'ing-wax,  Ger.  siegellack.  The  wax 
used  to  seal  letters,  legal  documents,  &c. 
It  is-  composed  of  gum-lac,  and  resin, 
coloured  with  some  pigment,  as  ver- 
milion, verditer,  ivory-black,  &c. 

Sea-lion.  A name  given  by  Steller, 
Pernetty,  and  others,  to  a large  species 
of  seal,  the  Phoca  jubata,  Gm.  See  Seal 
and  Ottak. 

Seams.  The  spaces  between  the  edges 
of  planks.  In  geology,  thin  layers  which 
separate  thicker  strata. 

Sea-maid.  Another  name  of  the  Du- 
gong.  See  Halicore. 

Sea- moss.  A name  common  to  the 
Conferva  rupeslris  and  the  Corallina  offici- 
nalis. 

Sea-nsed'le.  Another  name  of  the 
Gar-fish,  or  Gar.  See  E30X. 

Sea-net'tle.  Another  name  of  the 
Sea-anemone. 

Sea-oak.  The  Fucxis  vesiculosus  ; called 
also  Sea- wrack,  and  liladder- wrack. 
When  burned  in  the  air  it  yields  the 
black  powder  known  as  vegetable  ethiops. 

Sea-on'ion.  The  Scilla  maritima. 

Sea-ot'ter.  The  Mustcla  lutris,  Lin., 
a species  of  otter,  nearly  double  the  size 
of  the  European  species  ; its  blackish  vel- 
vet fur  is  highly  valued,  and,  to  obtain  it, 
the  English  and  .Russians  hunt  the  animal 
throughout  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Sea- perch.  Another  name  of  the 
Bass  ( Labrax  lupus,  Cuv.  and  Yarr.),  but 
placed  by  Linn6  in  the  genus  Perea. 

Sea-pike.  Another  name  of  the  Gar- 
fish. 

Search  War'rant.  In  law,  a grant 
made  by  a justice  of  the  peace  to  search 
for  stolen  goods,  on  the  oath  of  a credible 
witness. 

Sea-roc'ret.  In  botany,  a name  com- 
mon to  the  Cakile  maritima,  an  indige- 
nous annual  plant,  and  the  several 
species  of  the  genus  malcomia  (q.  v.). 

Sea-salt.  Chloride  of  sodium  obtained 
by  evaporation  of  sea- water. 

Sea-ser'pest.  An  euormous  marine 
serpent,  said  to  have  been  seen  frequently 
on  the  coasts  of  America.  Its  existence, 


however,  is  at  present  doubtful ; though 
there  is  certainly  no  physical  impossibility 
standing  in  the  way  of  that  existence. 

Sea-sick'ness.  An  intense  nausea,  with 
violent  retching,  which  varies  in  respect 
to  duration  in  different  persons  upon 
their  first  going  to  sea,  and  which  seems 
to  arise  from  a depressing  effect  upon  the 
brain,  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
vessel.  The  only  remedy  for  it  is  to  lie 
perfectly  still  with  the  head  low. 

Sea-swal'low.  A name  common  to 
the  Terns,  ( see  Sterna),  derived  from 
their  long  and  pointed  wings,  and  their 
forked  tail,  which  render  their  flight  and 
carriage  analogous  to  those  of  the  swal- 
lows. 

Sea-u'nicorn.  The  Narwhal. 

Sea-ur'chin.  See  Echinus. 

Seba'ceous,  from  sebum,  suet;  suety. 
Applied  to  glands  which  secrete  a suety 
humour  ; and  also  to  the  matter  secreted. 

Sebac'ic  Acid.  Acid  of  suet  (sebum) 
obtained  by  distilling  tallow,  and  agita- 
ting the  product  in  boiling  water.  It 
crystallises,  from  its  boiling  aqueous  solu- 
tions, in  white  needles  having  a pearly 
lustre.  It  is  destitute  of  taste  and  smell. 

Seca'le.  Eye.  A genus  of  gramineous 
plants.  Triandria — Digynia.  Name  ac- 
cording to  De  Theis,  from  Celtic  segal, 
from  sega,  a sickle,  whence  seges,  the 
Latin  appellation  of  all  grain  that  is 
reaped  with  sickles.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies, the  6'.  cereale,  an  annual,  which  af- 
fords the  rye-corn,  so  valuable  as  a bread- 
corn  in  some  parts;  and  the  S.  cornutum, 
a biennial,  which  affords  the  medicinal 
poison  called  ergot  of  rye. 

Se’cant,  Lat.  secans,  from  seco,  to  cut. 
In  geometry,  a term  sometimes  used  to 
denote  a line  which  cuts  any  other  what- 
ever; in  a more  restricted  sense,  it  may 
be  defined  a right  line  cutting  a curve  , 
but  in  its  most  common  received  sense,  it 
is  a right  line  cutting  a circle.  In  tri- 
r>  gonometry,  a se- 
-®  cant  implies  a 
right  line  A B 
drawn  from  the 
centre  of  a circle, 
which,  cutting 
the  circumfer- 
ence, proceeds  till  it  meets  another  right 
line,  which  is  a tangent  to  the  same  circle. 

Sece'ders.  In  Scotland,  a numerous 
body  of  presbyterians,  who  seceded  from 
the  established  church,  about  1733. 

Sec'ond.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a minute 
of  time  or  of  a degree : an  hour  is  divided 
into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  60 
seconds;  a degree  is  in  like  manner  di- 
vided into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute 
into  60  seconds. 2.  In  music,  an  inter- 

val of  a conjoint  degree,  being  the  differ- 
ence between  any  sound  and  the  nearest 
60und,  above  or  below  it. 
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Sto'oNDWvr.  l.In  geology,  an  epithetfor 
those  strata,  rocks,  or  formations,  begin- 
ning with  the  chalk,  and  ending  with  the 
gray wacke ; at  the  former  the  tertiary 
strata  begin,  and  at  the  latter  the  pri- 
mary formations  terminate. 2.  In  as- 

tronomy, the  secondary  circles  or  secondaries 
are  those  circles  which  pass  through  the 
poles  of  any  of  the  great  circles  of  the 
sphere,  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of 

these  circles. 3.  Secondary  qualities  of 

bodies  are  those  which  are  inseparable 
from  them,  but  which  proceed  from  casual 
circumstances,  such  as  colour,  taste, 

odour,  &c. 4.  Secondary  planets.  See 

Satellites. 5.  Secondary  quills,  in 

birds,  are  the  large  feathers  of  the  wing, 
which  arise  from  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm. 

Sec'retary,  Fr.  secretaire,  from  Lat. 
sccretus,  secret.  A person  employed  by  a 
public  body,  a company,  or  an  individual, 
to  write  orders,  letters,  dispatches,  re- 
cords, &c.,  &c.  Thus  legislative  bodies 
have  secretaries,  ambassadors  have  secre- 
taries. The  Secretary  of  State  in  Britain 
is  a high  officer  of  the  crown,  who  con- 
ducts the  affairs  of  a particular  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  There  are  three 
principal  secretaries  of  state : the  Secre- 
tary for  Home  Affairs,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. 

Secre'tion,  Lat.  secretio,  from  secretus. 
A function  in  a living  body,  arranged  by 
physiologists  under  the  head  of  natural 
actions.  It  is  by  this  function  that  a part 
of  the  blood  escapes  from  the  organs  of 
circulation,  and  diffuses  itself  without  or 
within;  either  preserving  its  chemical 
properties  or  dispersing,  after  its  elements 
have  undergone  another  order  of  combi- 
nations. 

Sec'tile,  Lat.  sectilis,  that  may  be  easily 
cut.  A term  used  in  mineralogy,  to  de- 
note a character  standing  midway  be- 
tween malleable  and  brittle : the  mineral 
being  cut  with  a knife,  the  particles  do 
not  fly  off  in  splinters.  Soapstone  is  a 
sectile  mineral. 

Sec'tion,  Lat.  sectio,  from  seco,  to  cut ; 
o.  part  cut  off.  1.  Thus  in  writings  an d 
books,  a distinct  part  or  portion,  often 

called  a paragraph,  or  article. 2.  In 

geometry,  a side  or  surface  appearing,  of  a 
body  or  figure  cut  by  ano  tier ; also  the 
place  where  lines  or  surfaces  cut  each 
other. 3.  A section  of  a building,  ma- 

chine, or  engine,  is  a view  as  if  cut  down 
the  middle,  showing  the  construction  or 
disposition  of  the  interior.  This  kind  of 
drawing  is  called  sciagraphy. 

Sec'tio  Flanoo,kaph y.  A method  of 
laying  down  the  section  of  engineering 
works  upon  the  plan  recently  introduced 
by  Mr.  Macneil,  and  required  by  the 
standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons, 


for  all  proposed  railways,  &c.  It  is  per- 
formed by  using  the  line  of  direction  laid 
down  on  the  plan  as  a datum-line,  the 
cuttings  being  plotted  on  the  upper  part, 
and  the  embankments  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  line. 

Sec'tor,  Lat.  from  seco,  to  cut.  1.  In 
geometry,  the  space  be- 
tween two  radii  and 
the  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference which 
they  include:  it  is  a 
mixed  triangle, formed 
by  two  radii  ac  and 
be,  and  an  arc  ab,  of 
the  circle  of  which 

they  are  radii. 2. 

A mathematical  in- 
strument so  marked  with  lines  of  sines, 
tangents,  secants,  chords,  &c.,  as  to  fit  all 
radii  and  scales.  It  is  used  for  finding 
the  proportions  between  quantities  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  founded  on  the  fourth 
proposition  of  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid, 
which  proves  that  similar  triangles  have 

their  homologous  sides  proportional. 

3.  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
zenith  distances  of  stars  passing  within 
a few  degrees  of  the  zenith. 

Sec'ular  Games  were  festivals  cele- 
brated at  Borne,  every  hundredth  year ; 
but  frequently  much  oftener. 

Secelariza'tion  (Lat.).  The  appropria- 
tion of  church  property  to  secular  uses. 

Sec  ular  Befrigera'tion.  The  peri- 
odical cooling  and  consequent  consolida- 
tion of  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

Secun'dine.  1.  In  botany,  the  outer- 
most but  one  of  the  enclosing  sacs  of  the 
ovulum,  immediately  resting  upon  the 
primine. 2.  In  zoology,  the  foetal  mem- 

branes are  so  called. 

Secux'dum  Ar'tem.  According  to  art, 
or  the  rules  of  art.  A term  used  in  medi- 
cal prescription,  and  denoted  by  the  let- 
ters S.  A.,  which  are  usually  affixed  when 
the  making  up  of  the  recipe  requires 
great  care  or  skill. 

Securif'era,  Lat.  from  securis,  a hatch- 
et, and  fero,  to  bear.  Hatchet-bearers:  a 
family  of  Hymenopterous  insects  com- 
posed of  two  tribes,  the  Tenthredinece  or 
saw-flies,  and  the  TJrocerata,  Lat.,  form  of 
the  genus  Sirex,  Lin.  They  take  the 
family  name  from  the  females  being  pro- 
vided with  a peculiarly  formed  and  ser- 
rated ovipositor,  which  they  use  in  pre- 
paring a place  to  deposit  their  eggs  in. 

Secu'riform,  Lat.  securiformis,  hatchet- 
shaped  : securis,  a hatchet,  and  forma. 
Applied  to  leaves,  &c. 

Sed'ative,  from  sedo,  to  assuage.  A 
term  applied,  adjectively  and  substan- 
tively, to  medicines  or  other  means  which 
diminish  the  animal  energy,  without  de- 
stroying life. 

Se  Defenoen'do.  In  defending  himself. 
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The  plea  of  a person  charged  with  murder, 
who  alleges  that  he  committed  the  act  in 
his  own  defence. 

Sedge.  1.  An  aquatic  plant,  the  Iris 

pseudacorus. 2.  The  sedge  bird  or  reed 

bunting  ( Sylvia  phragmitis),  a species  of 
warbler  which  builds  its  nest  on  the  sedgy 
banks  of  rivers. 

Sed'litz  Pow'ders.  These  consist  of 
two  different  kinds  of  powders,  one  of 
which  is  wrapped  in  blue  paper,  and 
the  other  in  white,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them : one  consists  of  a mixture  of  tarta- 
rate  of  soda  3'j  > and  bi-carbonate  of  soda, 
vij  ; the  other  consists  of  tartaric  acid, 
xxxv  grs.,  these  are  dissolved  in  water, 
the  former  in  about  a pint,  and  the  latter 
in  a wine-glassful,  and  the  solutions  are 
then  mixed,  and  the  draught  taken  dur- 
ing effervescence.  These  powders  take 
their  name  from  a supposed  resemblance 
of  ingredients  to  the  celebrated  saline 
mineral  waters  of  Sedlitz,  Seidlitz,  or 
Seydschutz,  a village  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Saatz.  The  Sedlitz  water  is, 
however,  a solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia (Epsom  salt),  sulphate  of  soda 
(Glauber’s  salt),  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
with  some  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia and  resinous  matter.  This  water  is 
reckoned  highly  medicinal. 

Se'dum.  Stone-crop.  An  extensive 
genus  of  plants.  Decandria — Pcntagynia. 
Is'ame  from  sedo,  to  assuage,  because  it 
allays  inflammation.  There  are  eleven 
species  indigenous  to  Britain,  among 
which  are  the  wall-pepper,  English  stone- 
crop,  and  common  orpine.  They  are  all 
perennial  plants. 

Seed,  Sax.  sued.  The  substance,  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  which  nature  prepares 
for  the  reproduction  and  conservation  of 
the  species.  The  seeds  of  plants  are  a 
deciduous  part,  containing  the  rudiments 
of  a new  vegetable,  and  in  some  cases 
constitute  the  fruit  or  valuable  part  of 
the  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  esculent 
grain;  sometimes  also  the  seeds  are  in- 
closed in  the  fruit,  as  in  apples,  melons, 
&c.  The  seed-bud  of  a plant  is  called  the 
germen  (q.  v.) ; the  seed-coats  are  the  arilli 
( see  Aril,  Arillus)  ; the  seed-lobes  are 
cotyledons  ( see  Cottledon),  and  the  seed- 
vessels  are  termed  pericarps  (see  Pericarp). 

See'ling,  from  Fr.  sceller,  to  seal.  In 
falconry , the  running  of  a thread  through 
the  eyelids  of  a hawk,  when  first  taken, 
to  prevent  her  seeing  well,  and  thereby 
to  prepare  her  to  endure  the  hood. 

Seg'gar  (written  also  saggar).  The  cy- 
lindrical case  of  fire-clay,  in  which  fine 
stone-ware  is  inclosed  while  being  baked 
in  the  kiln. 

Seg'hol.  A.  Hebrew  vowel-point, 
marke4  thus  . • and  indicating  the  sound 
cf  e In  men 


Seq'ment,  Lat,  tegmentum,  from  seco,  to 

cut.  1.  A part  cut  off. 2.  In  geometry, 

that  part  of  a circle  contained  between  a 
chord  A B and  an  arc  ACB  of  the  circle, 
or  so  much  of  the 
circle  as  is  cut  off 

by  the  chord. 3. 

The  segment  of  a 
sphere  is  a part  of  a 
sphere,  terminated 
by  a portion  of  its 
surface,  and  a plane 
which  cuts  it  off, 
passing  somewhere  out  of  the  centre ; 
being  more  properly  called  the  section  of 
a sphere. 

Segrega'ta,  Lat.  from  segrego,  to  set 
apart.  1.  In  malacology , the  name  of  a 
family  of  molluscs  : order  Acephala  nuda, 
The  family  comprises  those  genera  in 
which  the  individuals  which  compose 
them  are  insulated,  and  without  any  mu- 
tual organic  connection  {Cuvier). 2. 

In  botany,  applied  as  an  ad- 
jective to  the  last  order  of 
the  class  Syngenesia,  order 
Polygamia  segregata,  in 
which  the  flowers  are 
doubly  compound,  each  flo- 
ret or  assemblage  of  florets 
having  a partial  calyx. 
There  is  no  British  type. 

Segue,  It.  , it  follows.  In 
music,  prefixed  to  a move- 
ment which  is  immediately 
to  follow  the  last  note  of  the  preceding 
movement. 

Seig'niorage.  1.  An  old  prerogative 
by  which  the  English  kings  claimed  a 
portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  brought  in 
the  mass  to  the  mint  to  be  exchanged  for 

coin. 2.  The  term  is  sometimes  used 

to  denote  the  right  or  authority  of  a 
seigneur  or  lord  of  a manor,  but  this  is 
now  usually  written  seigniory. 

Seig'niort.  In  lower  Canada,  the  right 
of  feudal  superiority  in  real  estate. 

Seismom'eter,  Gr.,  from  tritcrpcos,  an 
earthquake,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  shock  of  earthquakes  and  other  con- 
cussions. 


Sei'zin,  Fr.  saisine.  In  late,  possession. 
This  is  of  two  sorts  : seizin  in  fact  imply- 
ing actual  possession,  and  seizin  in  law, 
implying  that  something  is  done  which 
the  law  accounts  possession  or  seizin,  as 
enrolment,  or  when  the  lands  descend  to 
an  heir,  but  he  has  not  yet  entered  upon 
them.  In  this  case  the  law  regards  the 
heir  as  seized  of  the  estate,  and  should 
any  other  take  possession  he  is  a disseisor. 

Se’jant.  In  heraldry,  applied  to  a 
beast  in  a sitting  posture.  Sejant  ram- 
pant, sitting  with  the  fore-feet  lifted  up. 

Selen'ic  Acid.  An  acid  discovered  in 
1827  by  Mitcherlich.  It  has  not  yet  been 
isolated.  Its  aqueous  solution  may  be 
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•concentrated  bv  evaporation  till  its  tem- 
perature reaches  536°,  but  if  the  process 
be  carried  further,  oxygen  gas  is  evolved, 
and  the  acid  is  changed  to  the  selenious. 
It  forms  seleniates  with  salifiable  bases. 

Sele'niet.  A compound  formed  by  the 
union  of  selenium  with  a metallic  base. 
The  best  known  is  selenietted  hydrogen,  a 
gaseous  compound,  which  bears  a strong 
analogy  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  it 
acts  with  greater  energy. 

Sele'njous  Acid.  A volatile  and  crys- 
tallisable  acid,  formed  by  burning  sele- 
nium in  oxygen  gas,  or  by  heating  it  in 
nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid.  It  was  for- 
merly called  selenic  acid. 

Sele'nio-cyan'ogf.n.  A compound  of 
selenium  and  cyanogen,  discovered  by 
Berzelius.  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
in  a separate  state. 

Sel'enite,  Gr.  o-iXr,viTva.  1.  A sub- 
species of  sulphate  of  lime  of  two  varie- 
ties, massive  and  acicular. 2.  A com- 

pound of  selenious  acid  with  a base. 

Sele'nium,  from  rr’c?.r,vrn  the  moon.  A 
metalloid  principle,  obtained  by  Berze- 
lius from  the  pyrites  of  Falilun,  and  which 
from  its  chemical  properties  he  places  be- 
tween sulphur  and  tellurium.  It  has, 
however,  more  properties  in  common 
with  the  former  than  with  the  latter  sub- 
stance. Selenium,  after  being  fused  and 
slowly  cooled,  is  of  a blueish-grey  colour, 
with  a glistening  surface,  but  it  is  of  a red- 
dish-brown when  quickly  cooled,  and  has 
a distinct  metallic  lustre.  It  is  brittle, 
but  not  hard,  and  has  a tendency  to  as- 
sume a crystalline  form.  Sp.  gr.  4-3  , 
melting  point,  225°  F.,  but  assumes  a 
pasty  consistency  at  212°. 

Seleu'cidje.  In  chronology,  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  era : a computation  of  time 
commencing  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Seleucidse,  a race  of  Grecian  kings, 
which  reigned  in  Syria  as  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great ; the  Jewish  rab- 
bins call  it  the  era  of  contracts,  and  the 
Arabs  the  era  of  two  horns.  It  began 
B.c.  310? 

Selp-act'ing.  A term  applied  to  se- 
veral automatic  contrivances  for  super- 
seding the  manual  labour  which  was  pre- 
viously necessary  to  manage  a machine 
of  the  same  nature. 

Seit'zee  Water.  A mineral  water  of 
Neider  Seltzer,  a place  in  Germany,  about 
ten  miles  from  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
It  contains  muriate  of  soda,  carbonates  of 
magnesia,  soda,  lime,  and  a large  quantity 
of  free  carbonic  acid. 

Sel'vage,  1 Dutch,  zelf-kant,  self-bor- 

Sel'vedge.  I der.  In  manufactures,  the 
edge  of  cloth  where  it  is  closed  by  com- 
plicating the  threads. 

Sf/xapmore,  crr,:u,ct,  sign,  and 
I bear.  A telegraph. 


Seme'  (Fr.),  sown.  In  heraldry,  strewed 
with  figures,  as  stars  and  the  like. 

Semecaii'pos.  The  Marking-nut  tree. 
A genus.  Pentaudria — Trigynia.  Nam# 
from  aspcsiou,  to  mark,  and  a 

fruit,  on  account  of  the  use  that  is  made 
of  its  nut  in  the  East  Indies,  to  mark 
table-linen  and  articles  of  apparel.  The 
S.  anacardium  was  supposed  to  be  the  tree 
which  affords  the  Malacca  bean  ; which, 
however,  is  the  produce  of  the  Anacar- 
dium Indicum. 

SemeiotTcs,  from  rruuov,  a sign.  That 
part  of  medicine  which  considers  the 
signs  of  disease.  It  comprehends  diagnosis 
and  prognosis. 

Se'men-  Adjow'aen.  Adjowan  seed. 
A seed,  the  produce  of  the  Ammicopticum, 
imported  from  India.  It  is  used  in  me- 
dicine for  its  exciting  and  carminative 
virtues. 

Sem'i.  A Latin  prefix  signifying  half. 
It  answers  to  the  Greek  hemi,  and  French 
denii. 

Sem'i-arians.  In  church  history,  a branch 
of  Arians  who,  in  appearance,  condemned 
the  errors  of  Arms,  but  acquiesced  in  some 
of  his  principles,  disguising  them  under 
milder  terms.  Thus,  they  admit  the  Son 
to  be  like  the  Father  by  a peculiar  pri- 
vilege. 

Sem'ibreve,  from  semi  and  breve.  In 
music,  a note  of  half  the  duration  or  time 
of  the  breve.  It  is  equal  to  two  minims, 
or  four  crotchets,  or  eight  quavers. 

SemTcolon,  from  semi  and  colon.  In 
grammar,  a point  marked  thus  (;),  de- 
noting a pause  in  reading  greater  than 
the  comma,  and  of  less  duration  than  the 
colon,  and  of  half  the  duration  of  the 
period. 

Semicc'bical  Parabola.  In  analysis, 
a curve  of  the  second  order,  defined  by  the 
equation  y*  = ax\  It  is  the  e volute  of 
the  common  parabola. 

Semi-diapa'son,  from  semi  and  diapason. 
In  music,  an  imperfect  octave. 

Semi-diapen'te,  from  semi  and  diapente. 
In  music,  an  imperfect  fifth. 

Semi-diates'saron,  from  semi  and  dia- 
tessaron.  In  music,  an  imperfect  fourth. 

Sexu-di'tone,  from  semi,  for  hemi,  and 
ditone.  In  music,  a lesser  third,  having 
its  terms  as  6 to  5. 

Semi-flos'culose,  Lat.  semiflosculosus. 
In  botany,  a compound  flower  is  so  desig- 
nated, when  its  florets  have  the  limb  of 
the  corolla  produced  in  a ligulate  shape 
on  the  outer  side  only.  The  dandelion 
and  hawkweed  are  examples. 

Semi-met'al.  An  old  name  for  such 
metals  as  are  not  malleable  ; e.g.  bismuth, 
arsenic,  nickel,  antimony,  zinc,  cobalt, 
manganese,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  ura- 
nium, &c. 

Semimin'ima.  In  music,  a h»lf-wi;ii® 
or  crotchet. 
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Sem'inae  Leaves.  The  leaves  of  a 
plant  which  first  sprout  forth  from  the 
sown  seeds. 

Semi-o'pae.  A variety  of  opal.  Colours 
white,  grey,  green,  red,  brown,  blue, 
rarely  yellow. 

Semi-or'din  ate.  In  conic  sections,  a line 
drawn  at  right  angles  to,  and  bisected  by, 
the  axis,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of 
the  section  to  the  other. 

Semipal'mate,  Lat.  semi,  half,  and 
palmn,  hand.  In  zoology,  when  the  toes 
are  connected  by  a web  extending  only 
half  their  length. 

Semi-pela'gians.  In  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, a sect  retaining  some  of  the  doctrines 
of  Pelagius. 

Semi-pro'tolite.  The  name  given  by 
Kirwan  to  minerals  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  primary  and  secondary  rocks: 
s returog,  first,  and  XiOoi,  stone.  It  ought 
to  be  hemiprotolite. 

Semi-quad'rate,  ) An  aspect  of  the  pla- 

Semi-quar'tile.  / nets,  when  distant 
from  each  other  half  a quadrant. 

Semi-qua'ver.  In  music,  a note  of  half 
the  duration  of  the  quaver. 

Semi-ouin'tile.  An  aspect  of  the  pla- 
nets, when  distant  from  each  other  half 
of  the  quintile,  or  36°. 

Semi-sex'tile.  An  aspect  of  the  pla- 
nets, when  distant  from  each  other  the 
twelfth  part  of  a circle,  or  30°. 

Sem'isospiro  (It.).  In  music,  a small 
pause,  equal  to  the  eighth  part  of  a bar 
in  common  time. 

Sem'i-tone.  In  music,  half  a tone  ; an 
interval  of  sound,  as  between  mi  and  fa 
in  the  diatonic  scale,  which  is  only  half 
the  distance  of  the  interval  between  til 
and  re,  or  sol  and  la.  It  is  the  smallest 
interval  admitted  in  modern  music. 

Sem'i-vowel.  In  grammar,  a half- 
vowel ; an  articulation  which  is  accom- 
panied with  an  imperfect  sound,  as  l,  m, 
n,  which  do  not  demand  a total  occlusion 
of  the  mouth. 

Semnofithe'cus.  The  generic  name 
given  by  F.  Cuvier  to  certain  monkeys, 
"which  differ  from  the  long-tailed  monkeys 
( Cercopithecus , Erxl  .1,  only  by  having  an 
additional  small  tubercle  on  the  last  of  the 
inferior  molares.  They  inhabit  eastern 
countries.  The  best  known  is  the  Simla 
nemeeus,  Lin.,  remarkable  for  its  lively 
and  varied  colouring.  It  inhabits  Cochin 
China.  The  S.  nasica,  Lin.,  of  Borneo,  is 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  form  of 
its  nose. 

Sempervi'rent,  Lat.  sempcrvirens,  ever- 
green. Applied  to  plants  whose  leaves  are 
permanent  throughout  one,  two,  or  more 
years. 

Sempervi'vum.  The  House  Leek.  An 
extensive  genus  of  plants.  Dodecandria — 
Dodecagynia.  Name  from  semper,  always, 
and  vivo,  green.  The  British  type  is  the 


common  housc-leek,  or  sengreen  (S.  tec- 
torum),  a perennial. 

Semun'cia.  A Roman  coin,  one  twenty^ 
fourth  of  the  Roman  pound. 

SEN'.ATE.Lat.  senatus,  assembly  of  elders. 
The  deliberative  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people.  In  many  modern  republics,  the 
upper  house  of  the  national  assembly  has 
been  so  called. 

Sex  eca-root,  1 The  root  of  the  rattle- 

Sen'ega-root.  / snake  milk-wort  (Poly- 
gala Senega),  formerly  much  esteemed  as 
a specific  against  the  poison  of  the  rattle- 
snake. It  is  used  in  decoction.  See 
Senega. 

Sene'cio.  Groundsel.  An  extensive 
genus  of  plants.  Syngenesia — Polygamia 
superflua.  Name  from  senesco,  to  grow 
old,  because  it  has  a greyish  down  upon 
it  like  the  beard  of  an  old  man.  There  are 
nine  species  natives  of  Britain,  among 
which  are  the  common,  wood,  and 
squalid  groundsel,  the  common  and  the 
marsh  ragwort,  or  St.  James’s- wort,  and. 
the  bird’s-tongue — all  herbaceous  plants. 

Sen'ega.  A plant,  a species  of  polygala, 
so  named  because  the  Seneca  or  Sene- 
gaw  Indians  use  it  against  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake.  Sec  Seneca-root. 

Sen'egal  Gum.  See  Acacia  and  Gum. 

Sen'eschal.  A French  title,  answer- 
ing to  that  of  high  steward  in  England. 

Sen'na.  In  the  materia  medica,  the 
leaves  of  the  Cassia  senna,  an  annual 
plant,  which  grows  plentifully,  (and 
best),  in  the  valleys  of  Nubia,  where  it 
is  called  Abyreyga.  It  grows  also  in 
Arabia,  and  is  imported  thence  into  India, 
under  the  name  of  Suna,  and  is  imported 
from  Calcutta  and  Bombay  under  the 
name  of  East  India  senna. 

Sensa'tion.  When  an  impression  made 
on  the  extremity  of  a nerve  is  communi- 
cated to  the  sensorium,  so  as  to  excite 
the  consciousness  of  the  mind,  it  is  called 
a sensation.  When  the  impression  is  made 
by  the  action  of  a foreign  body  on  an  ex- 
ternal part,  it  is  called  an  external  sensa- 
tion ; when  it  proceeds  from  some  change 
taking  place  within  the  living  system, 
and  arising  from  its  own  actions,  it  is  an 
internal  sensation.  There  are,  however, 
sensations  belonging  to  neither  of  these 
classes.  The  vehicles  of  impressions 
giving  rise  to  sensations,  are  the  nerves: 
the  organs  by  which  they  are  primarily 
received,  are  termed  the  organs  of  the 
senses.  See  Senses. 

Sen'ses.  The  channels  of  communica- 
tion by  which  the  mind  derives  the  ma- 
terials of  thought  from  the  external 
world,  and  the  exercise  of  which  depends 
on  the  property  of  sensibility,  modified  by 
particular  organs  to  especial  ends.  Man. 
is  usually  considered  to  be  endowed  with 
five  senses:  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste, 
and  touch  To  these  Dr.  Thomas  Browne , 
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late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Edinburgh,  has  added  a sixth,  muscular 
sense,  by  which  the  individual  takes 
cognizance  of  the  action  of  his  own  mus- 
cles. This  appears,  however,  to  be  re- 
ferable to  the  sense  of  touch.  Some 
powers  of  the  mind,  as  imagination,  the 
passions,  &c.,  have  been  termed  internal 
senses. 

Sensibil'ity.  That  faculty  of  living 
parts  by  which  they  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving impressions,  and  increase,  dimi- 
nish, alter,  and  suspend  their  actions. 
Sensibility  is  usually  divided  into  animal 
sensibility,  which  gives  rise  to  sensations, 
and  organic  sensibility,  which  calls  into 
action  the  organic  contractility. 

Sensitive  Plant.  The  Mimosa  sensi- 
tiva.  A biennial  plant  of  Brazil,  &c.  The 
leaves  shrink  from  the  touch,  and  fall  on 
being  slightly  touched. 

Senso'rium.  The  Brain.  The  common 
centre  at  which  all  the  impressions  of 
the  senses  are  received. 

Sen'soalism.  In  philosophy , the  theory 
which  resolves  all  our  mental  acts  into 
various  modifications  of  mere  sensation. 

Sbn'tence,  Bat.  sententia,  from  sentio, 
to  think.  In  law,  a judgment  pronounced 
by  a court  or  judge  upon  a criminal. 
Strictly,  sentence  is  only  used  for  the 
declaration  of  judgment  against  one  con- 
victed of  a crime.  In  civil  cases,  the 
decision  of  the  court  is  called  a judg- 
ment. 

Sentico's.®.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  the  Natural  Method  of  Binne, 
consisting  of  such  as  are  thorny  ( senti - 
cosies),  or  resemble  the  bramble,  rose- 
bush, &c. 

Sen'tinel.  Sentry.  Pr.  sentinelle,  from 
Bat.  sentio,  to  perceive.  A soldier  set  out 
to  watch  and  guard  a place  against  sur- 
prise, by  giving  notice  of  approach  of 
danger. 

Sen'za,  (It.).  In  music,  a prefix  meaning 
without  ; as  senza  stromenti,  without 
instruments. 

Se'pal.  A word  invented  by  botanists 
to  distinguish  the  parts  of  the  calyx  from 
those  of  the  corolla. 

Separatists.  A religious  sect  which 
originated  in  Dublin  in  1803. 

Sep'aratory,  Bat.  separatorium,  from 
separo.  1.  A chemical  vessel  for  sepa- 
rating essential  parts  of  liquids. 2.  A 

surgical  instrument  for  separating  the 
pericranium  from  the  skull. 

Se'pia.  1.  The  Cuttle-fish.  A genus  of 
cephalopodous  molluscs,  comprehending, 
according  to  Binn6,  the  Argonauta,  Bin., 
and  the  Sepia,  Bam.  This  last  is  the 
cuttle-fish,  properly  so  called.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  two  long  arms,  and  a fleshy 
fin,  extending  along  the  whole  length  of 
each  side  of  the  sac.  The  shell  is  oval, 
thick,  convex,  and  composed  of  numerous 


and  parallel  calcareous  laminae,  united 
by  thousands  of  little  hollow  columns 
running  perpendicularly  from  one  to  the 
other.  This  structure  renders  it  friable, 
and  causes  it  to  be  employed  for  polishing 

various  sorts  of  work. 2.  The  ink  of 

the  cuttle-fish.  This  is  a black  juice, 
secreted  by  certain  glands  of  the  fish,  and 
is  ejected  to  darken  the  waters  when  it 
is  pursued.  One  part  of  it  is  capable  of 
rendering  1000  parts  of  water  nearly 
opaque.  It  is  used  as  a pigment. 

Se'pium.  The  internal  shell  of  the 
cuttle-fish. 

Sepi'arize,  Bat.  from  sepes,  a hedge. 
The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Bin- 
naeus’s  NaHiral  Method,  consisting  of 
woody  plants,  which  have  a liedge-like 
appearance,  with  flowers,  mostly  thymus 
or  panicle. 

Sepoy's.  The  name  given  in  the  East 
Indies  to  the  native  infantry  in  the 
British  service.  They  are  about  200,000 
in  number  ? 

Sept.  A clan:  used  of  the  races  of 
families  in  Ireland. 

Sep'ta.  In  conchology,  &c.,  plural  of 
septum  (q.  v.). 

Septa'ria,  Bat.  from  septa,  partitions. 
Benticular  concretions  of  ferruginous 
clay,  anciently  named  Helmont’s  quoits 
( ludi  Helmontii).  They  are  intersected 
by  veins  of  calc-spar,  and  when  calcined 
and  ground  to  powder  form  the  excellent 
hydraulic  cement  called  Parker's  cement. 

Seftem'brists.  The  name  given  to  the 
agents  in  the  dreadful  massacre,  during 
the  French  Revolution,  that  took  place 
in  Paris  on  the  2nd  September,  1792. 

Sep'tic,  Gr.  fl-'/iirr/zos,  from  irrfiu,  to 

putrefy.  1.  Relating  to  putrefaction. 

2.  A substance  having  the  power  to  pro- 
mote or  produce  putrefaction  in  bodies. 

Septuage-/iha,  Bat.  septuagesimus,  se- 
ventieth. The  third  Sunday  before  Bent, 
or  before  Quadragesima  Sunday,  supposed 
to  be  so  called  from  its  being  about  70 
days  before  Easter. 

Sep'tuagint,  Bat.  septuaginta,  seventy. 
A Green  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so 
called  because  it  was  the  work  of  70 
(rather  72)  translators.  This  translation 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the 
reign  and  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  king  of  Egypt,  about  270  years 
before  Christ. 

Sep'tum,  Bat.  a partition,  from  sep  to, to 
separate.  Applied  in  anatomy  and  natu- 
ral history.  1.  The  S.  auris  is  the  drum 
of  the  ear.  The  S.  ccrebelli  is  a process  ol 
the  dura  mater,  dividing  the  cerebellum 
perpendicularly  into  two  parts.  The  S. 
cordis  is  a partition  between  the  two  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart.  The  S.  lucidum  is  the 
thin  and  tender  portion  of  the  brain,  di- 
viding the  lateral  ventricles  from  each 
other.  The  S.  narium  is  the  partition  be- 
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tween  the  nostrils. 2.  The  plates  di- 

viding the  chambers  of  multilocular  shells 
are  called  septa. 

Se'quence,  Lat.  sequentia.  In  music,  a 
similar  succession  of  chords. 

Sequestra/tiok , from  low  Lat.  scques- 
tro,  to  sever.  In  laio,  the  act  of  separating 
a thing  in  controversy  from  the  possession 
of  both  parties,  until  the  right  be  deter- 
mined. 

Sequin*  (sometimes  written  zerhin  and 
chequin).  A gold  coin.  That  of  Genoa  is 
worth  9s.  ojrf.,  those  of  Milan  and  Pied- 
mont are  worth  9s.  45d.,  that  of  Naples  is 
worth  6s.  7 id.,  that  of  Borne  is  worth  9s. 
3d.,  that  of  Tuscany  the  same,  and  that  of 
Venice  about  a farthing  more.  In  Turkey 
the  old  sequin  is  worth  7s.  8d.,  whereas 
the  sequin  fonducti  is  worth  only  7s.  G$d. 

Seragli'g.  The  palace  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  in  Constantinople. 

Se'rai.  A place  of  accommodation  for 
travellers  in  the  East,  thus  named  in 
India  and  Tartary;  but  the  Turks  call 
them  Khans,  and  the  Persians  Caravan- 
serais, which  is  the  name  commonly  em- 
ployed in  Europe. 

Ser'aphine.  A musical  wind  instru- 
ment of  the  organ  species,  adapted  to  the 
size  of  a chamber. 

Ser'aphs.  In  the  celestial  hierarchy,  the 
angels  of  the  highest  rank. 

Seras'kier.  A Turkish  general,  or  com- 
mander of  land  forces. 

Serena'de,  Lat.  serenus,  clear.  Origin- 
ally music  performed  in  the  open  air  on  a 
serene  evening ; latterly,  a nocturnal  ex- 
hibition by  gallants  under  the  window  of 
some  favourite  lady;  the  custom  was  for- 
merly common  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

Serena'ta.  A piece  of  music  of  a vocal 
description. 

Serge,  Er.  serge,  Sp.  xerga,  It.  sergia. 
A woollen  quilted  stuff  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  worked  with  four  treddles. 

Ser'qeant,  Fr.  sergent,  It.  sergente.  1.  A 
lawyer  of  the  highest  rank,  under  a judge. 

2.  Formerly  this  title  was  borne  in 

England  by  an  officer  answering  to  our 
modern  bailiff  of  the  hundred ; and  also 
by  an  officer  whose  business  was  to  at- 
tend on  the  king  and  the  lord  high  stew- 
ard in  court,  to  arrest  traitors  and  other 
great  offenders : the  same  is  now  called 

Sergeant-at-arms  or  mace. 3.  At  present, 

several  petty  officers  have  the  name  of 
sergeant. 

Ser'iceous,  Lat. sericeus,  silky;  scricum, 
silk.  Applied,  in  botany,  to  the  fine  down 
of  some  plants. 

Se'ries  (Lat.),  sequels;  order;  course. 
1.  in  chronology,  &e..,  a continued  succes- 
sion of  things  of  the  same  order,  and 
which  have  some  relation  or  connection 
with  each  other. 2.  In  analysis,  a suc- 

cession of  terms,  or  progressive  quantities, 
connected  together  by  the  signs  plus  and 


minus,  and  proceeding  according  to  some 
law  or  determinate  relation.  See  Pro- 

• GRESSION. 

Se'ron,  A buffalo’s  hide,  used  for  pack- 
ing drugs,  &c. 

Ser'pens.  In  astronomy,  a northern 
constellation. 

Ser'pent.  1.  A venomous  reptile.  See 

Serpentia  and  Ophidia. 2.  A musical 

brass  wind  instrument,  bass  to  the  horns 
or  cornets. 

Serpenta'ria.  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  now  distributed  among  the  genera 
Arum,  Aristolochia,  and  Scorzonera  (q.  v.). 
2.  The  plant  called  snake-root,  a spe- 
cies of  Aristolochia. 

Serpent a'rics,  Lat.  from  serpens, a ser- 
pent. 1.  In  ornithology,  the  snake-eater 
or  secretary,  an  African  bird  of  prey.  It 
forms  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  genus 
Milvus,  Bech. 2.  In  astronomy,  a con- 

stellation of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
named  also  Ophiuchus. 

Serpen'tia.  Serpents.  A family  of  rep- 
tiles of  the  order  Ophidia.  Name  from 
serpo,  to  creep.  The  true  serpents  com- 
prise the  genera  without  a sternum,  and 
in  which  there  is  no  vestige  of  shoulder, 
but  where  the  ribs  still  surround  a great 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  trunk, 
and  where  the  body  of  each  vertebra  is 
still  articulated  by  a convex  surface  to  a 
cavity  in  the  succeeding  one.  They  are 
subdivided  into  two  tribes,  the  Amphis- 
beenes,  founded  on  the  genus  Amphisbeena, 
Lin.,  and  the  serpentes,  or  serpents  properly 
so  called.  These  again  are  divided  into 
venomous  and  non-venomous : to  the 
former  belong  the  boa,  anaconda,  python, 
crotalus  (rattlesnake) , and  viper. 

Ser'pentine.  A mineral  of  the  mag- 
nesian family  : the  ophites  or  serpent  stone 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  usually  of  a green 
colour,  with  many  tints  (like  a serpent’s 
skin):  sective, tough, and  therefore  easily 
cut  into  ornamental  forms.  It  sometimes 
forms  whole  rocks,  as  at  Lizard  Point,  in 
Cornwall.  It  differs  from  hornblende  in 
containing  more  magnesia  and  less  iron. 
"When  intermixed  with  patches  of  marble 
it  constitutes  the  stone  called  verde-an- 
tique. 

Serpi'go.  In  surgery,  the  ringworm  or 
tetter,  from  serpo,  to  creep.  See  Herpes. 

Ser'pula,  a genus  of  Articulata;  order 
Tubicola.  Animal,  a tercbella;  shell  a tu- 
bular univalve,  which  twines  round  and 
covers  stones,  shells,  and  other  submarine 
bodies.  Species  numerous.  Their  petrified 
remains  are  called  serpulites, 

Serra'nus.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes  of  the  perch 
family.  The  genus  contains  a vast  number 
of  species,  and  is  divided  into  several  sub- 
gerx?ra. 

Ser'rate,  Lat.  serratus,  from  serra,  a 
saw.  Toothed  like  a uw. 
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Serrat'ula.  The  Saw-wort.  A genus 
of  perennial  plants.  Syngenesia—Polyga- 
mia  ecqualis.  Name  from  surra,  a saw,  on 
account  of  its  serrate  leaves.  There  are 
three  British  types  ; the  common  and  the 
Alpine  saw-wort,  and  the  corn  or  way 
thistle. 

Serricor'ne3.  A family  of  pentamerous 
coleoptera.  Name  from  serra,  a saw,  and 
cornu,  a horn  ; the  antennte,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions* being  dentated  either  like  a saw 
or  a comb,  or  even  like  a fan,  and  in  this 
respect  are  most  developed  in  the  males. 

Ser'rclate,  Lat.  scrrulatus,  from  ser- 
rula,  a little  saw.  Minutely  serrate. 

Sertula'ria.  A genus  of  coralliferous 
polypi  belonging  to  the  family  Tubularia. 
The  sertularia  have  a corneous  stem, 
sometimes  simple,  but  often  ramous,  on 
the  sides  of  which  are  cells,  extremely 
various  in  form,  which  are  occupied  by 
the  polypi,  all  connected  with  a gelatinous 
6tem,  which  traverses  the  axis,  like  the 
medulla  of  a tree. 

Se'rum,  Lat.,  from  serus,  late.  1.  The 

whey  of  milk. 2.  The  yellowish  and 

somewhat  greenish  fluid  which  separates 
from  the  blood  when  cold  and  at  rest.. 

Ser'val.  An  animal  of  Malabar,  of  the 
feline  tribe.  It  resembles  the  lynx  in  form 
aqd  size,  and  the  panther  in  spots. 

Servitor,  Bat.,  from  servio,  to  serve. 
In  the  University  of  Oxford,  a student  who 
attends  on  another  for  his  maintenance 
and  learning : called  at  Cambridge  a sizer. 

Ses'ame,  i The  Oily-grain.  A genus 

Ses'amum.  j of  plants.  Jtidynamia — An- 
giospermia.  Name  ffr^oLUvr,,  from  an  Egyp- 
tian root.  The  species  are  natives  of 
India,  &c.  The  S.  orientate  affords  the 
seeds  called  oily-grain,  which  are  much 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  South  Carolina  under  the  name 
of  bene. 

SES'AMoiD,from  vrl/nxu.rl,  sesamum,  and 
lido;,  likeness.  Bike  the  sesamum  seed. 
Applied,  in  anatomy,  to  several  parts, 
from  their  shape. 

Ses'uci.  1.  A Batin  prefix,  signifying  a 
Whole  and  a half.  In  the  doctrine  of  defi- 
nite joroportions , it  is  used  to  designate 
compounds  in  which  an  equivalent  and  a 
half  of  one  ingredient  combines  with  ano- 
ther ; e.  g.  sesqui-oxide,  sesqui-carbonate. 

2.  In  music,  the  term  was  used  by  the. 

old  masters,  to  distinguish  different  kinds 
ol  measure. 

Sesquial'ter,  from  sesqui,  and  alter, 
other.  1.  In  music,  an  organ-stop  imply- 
ing a whole  and  a half. 2.  In  arith- 

metic, a ratio  where  one  quantity  contains 
another  one  time  and  half  a time.  Thus 

^-  = lj  is  a sesquialteral  ratio. 

SEs'artTONE.  In  music,  a minor  third  : 
an  interval  of  three  semitones. 


Sessile,  Bat.  sessilis,  silting  close.  Ap- 
plied, in  botany,  to  parts  of  plants  which 
are  not  elevated  on  any  kind  of  stalk. 

Ses'sion,  Court  of.  The  supreme  civil 
court  of  Scotland,  having  jurisdiction  in 
all  questions,  of  whatever  nature. 

Ses'sion  of  Parliament.  The  period 
between  its  meeting  and  prorogation. 

Ses'terce,  Bat.  sestertius.  A Roman 
coin,  or  denomination  of  money,  in  value 
the  fourth  of  the  denarius,  and  originally 
containing  two  asses  and  a half  (about  2d.). 
The  sesterlium,  i.  e.  sestertium  pondus,  was 
two  pounds  and  a half,  or  250  denarii 
(about  81.).  One  qualification  of  the 
Roman  knight  was  the  possession  of  an 
estate  worth  400,000  sesterces ; of  the  se- 
nator, 800,000  sesterces. 

SETA’cEous.Bat.  setaceus,  bristly ; seta,  a 
bristle.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants,  &c. 

Set'iform,  Bat.  setiformis,  bristly  ; seta, 
a bristle,  and  form.  Applied  to  parts  of 
plants. 

Set-off,  in  laic,  is  where  the  defendant 
acknowledges  the  j ustice  of  the  plaintiff ’s 
demand,  but  sets  up  ademandof  hisown, 
to  counterbalance  it  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Se'ton,  Bat.  sctaceum,  from  seta,  a 
bristle.  In  surgery,  an  artificial  sinus 
made  under  the  skin  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument called  the  seton-ncedle,  which 
carries  with  it  a portion  of  thread  or  silk. 
The  thread,  which  is  of  considerable 
length,  is  allowed  to  remain,  and  a new 
portion  is  drawn  through  daily,  to  keep 
up  a constant  irritation.  In  farriery,  this 
operation  is  called  roicelling. 

Se'tose,  Bat.  setosus,  bristly,  from  seta, 
a bristle.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Sette'e,  from  sit.  1.  A sort  of  large 

easy  chair. 2.  A description  of  vessel 

used  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  -two 
masts,  one  deck,  a very  long  and  sharp 
prow,  and  lateen  sails. 

Set'ter.  Among  sportsmen,  a dog  that 
beats  the  field  to  start  birds. 

Sett-off'.  In  architecture,  the  horizon- 
tal projections  left  in  carrying  up  a wall, 
the 'thickness  of  which  is  diminished  by 
steps. 

Sev'enth.  In  music,  an  interval. 

Sexages'ima,  Bat.  sexagesimus,  sixtieth. 
The  second  Sunday  before  Bent,  so  called 
as  being  about  the  sixtieth  day  before 
Easter. 

Sexages'imal.  Pertaining  to  the  num- 
ber 60.  Sexagesimal  notation  is  the  method 
of  computing  by  sixties,  as  that  which  is 
used  in  dividing  degrees  into  minutes, 
and  these  into  seconds. 

Sex'tant,  from  sextans,  a sixth.  1.  An 
instrument  much  used  in  surveying,  for 
measuring  horizontal  angles.  It  is  formed 
like  the  quadrant,  except  that  it  is  only 

60°,  or  the  sixth  part  of  the  circle. 2. 

In  astronomy,  a constellation  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  containing  41  stars. 
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Sex'tile,  Lat.  sextilis,  from  sex,  six.  A 
term  denoting  the  position  of  planets 
■when  distant  from  each  other  60°  or  two 
signs:  marked*. 

Sex'ton  , Lat.  scicrista.  A church  officer, 
the  keeper  of  holy  things  belonging  to 
divine  worship. 

Sex'ual.  Appertaining  to  the  sexes. 
The  sexual  system  of  plants  is  that  method 
of  distinguishing  plants,  founded  on  the 
parts  of  fructification,  invented  by  Lin- 
nteus. 

Sforzato.  In  music,  an  Italian  term, 
denoting  that  the  note  over  which  it  is 
placed  must  be  struck  with  force. 

Sfcma'to,  It.,  smoky.  In  painting,  a 
style  wherein  the  tints  are  so  blended 
that  the  outline  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Sgrafit'to,  It.,  scratched.  In  painting, 
a style  in  which  a white  coat  is  laid  upon 
a dark  ground  of  stucco,  and  the  shadows 
worked  out. 

Shab'rack.  A military  term,  of  Hun- 
garian origin,  used  for  the  cloth  furni- 
ture of  a cavalry  officer’s  troop-horse. 

Shad.  Twaite  shad.  A migratory  fish, 
the  Alosafinta,  Cuv.  and  Yarr.  Ordinary 
size  about  12  or  14  inches  long.  Inhabits 
the  North  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Caspian  Seas;  and  enters  the 
rivers  in  spring  to  spawn. 

Shad'dock.  The  fruit  of  the  Citrus 
decumana  or  shaddock-tree;  so  named 
after  the  person  who  introduced  it  in  the 
"West  Indies  from  China. 

Shaft.  1.  In  architecture,  the  shaft  of  a 
chimney  is  the  stone  or  brick  turret  above 
the  roof.  The  shaft  of  a king  post  is  the 
part  between  the  goggles.  The  shaft  of  a 
column  is  the  part  between  the  base  and 

the  capital. 2.  In  mining,  a vertical 

sinking  or  well,  excavated  or  dry, for  the 
purpose  of  working  and  ventilating 
mines.  The  principal  shaft  is  usually 
termed  the  engine-shaft. 3.  In  ma- 

chinery, the  term  shaft  is  applied  to  a 
large  axle. 

Suagree'n,  Fr.  chagrin,  Ger.  schagrin. 
A description  of  grained  leather,  prepared 
Chiefly  at  Astracan  in  Russia,  from  the 
skins  of  horses,  wild  asses,  and  camels. 
It  used  formerly  to  be  prepared  from  the 
skin  of  a species  of  squalus  or  hound-fish 
called  shagree  (?) 

Shah.  A Persian  title  equivalent  to  king. 

Shake.  1.  In  music,  a trill.  A rapid 
reiteration  of  two  notes,  comprehending 
an  interval  not  greater  than  one  whole 

tone,  nor  less  than  a semitone. 2.  A 

fissure  in  timber,  caused  by  its  being 
dried  too  suddenly,  or  exposed  to  too 
great  heat.  Any  timber  when  naturally 
fuil  of  clefts  or  slits  is  said  to  be  shaky. 

Sha'kers.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
sect  who  arose  in  1747,  in  Lancashire, 
oemg.  it  is  said,  a secession  from  the 
tux&crs. 


Shale,  Germ,  schale.  1.  Slate  clay.  In- 
durated slaty  clay.  Shale  is  almost  al- 
ways found  among  the  coal  measures. 

2.  Kemmeridge  coal  is  sometimes 

called  bituminous  shale  : it  is  a mixture 
of  clay,  bitumen,  and  carbon. 

Shalloon.  In  manufacture,  a light 
woollen  stuff,  said  to  be  named  from 
Chalons,  in  Prance. 

Shal'lop,  Fr.  chaloupe,  Ger.  schaluppe. 

1.  A small  light  vessel,  with  a small 
mainmast  and  foremast,  with  lug-sails. 

2.  A description  of  large  boat  rigged 

like  a schooner. 

Shal'lot,  Fr.  iclxalotte.  The  Allium 
ascalonicum ; a useful  esculent  root,  pos- 
sessing all  the  virtues  of  garlic,  with  less 
pungency. 

Sham'anism.  A general  name  for  the 
religions  of  a number  of  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  Finnish  race. 

Shammy.  Chamois  leather.  A kind  of 
leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the 
chamois  goat.  See  Chamois. 

Shampoo'xng.  A name  in  the  East  for 
a mode  of  relieving  pain  in  the  joints  by 
friction. 

Sham'uock.  The  name  given  in  Ire- 
land to  the  three-leaved  grass,  or  trefoil. 
The  original  shamrock,  or  rather  shamroy, 
appears  from  old  authors  to  have  been  the 
wood-sorrel,  not  the  white  clover  which 
now  bears  the  name. 

Shank'lin  Sand.  Lower  greensand.  A 
marine  deposit  of  siliceous  sands  and 
sand-stones,  of  various  shades  of  green, 
red,  brown,  yellow,  grey,  and  white,  with 
subordinate  beds  of  chert  and  siliceous 
limestone.  It  forms  the  lowest  member 
of  the  cretaceous  group,  intervening  be- 
tween the  gault  above  and  the  weald 
clay  below. 

Shank  painter.  The  rope  or  chain 
which  passes  round  the  shank  of  an 
anchor,  and  confines  it  to  the  ship’s  how. 

Sharp.  1.  In  music,  a note  artificially 
raised ; a semitone,  opposed  to  flat. 

2.  The  mark  denoting  a sharp, 

Shas'ter,  A sacred  book  among  the 

Hindoos,  containing  the 
dogmas  of  their  religion. 
Shawm,  | Ger.  schalmeie, 
Shalm,  J from  schallen, 
to  sound.  A hautbois  or 
cornet.  This  instrument 
was  used  in  the  sacred 
music  of  the  Hebrews. 

Shears  differ  from  scis- 
sors chiefly  in  being  larger. 
The  name  shears  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  confined  to 
such  instrument  as  that 
used  for  shearing  sheep,  in 
which  the  blades  are  not 
a pin,  as  in  the  common 
scissors,  but  by  a spring  (as  in  the  ngure). 
and  to  those  instruments  where  one  « 
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the  blades  is  fixed  and  the  other  move- 

able,  used  in  cutting  iron  plate,  &c. 2. 

An  instrument  for  raising  weights.  See 
Sheers. 

Shear'water.  A name  of  two  birds. 
1.  The  Procellaria  pxxjfinxis,  Lin.,  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
2.  The  Larxxsniger,  Lin.,  or  black  gull. 

Sheatii.  In  botany,  a name  applied  to 
a petiole,  embracing  the  branch  from 
which  it  springs,  or  to  a rudimentary  leaf 
which  wraps  round  the  stem. 

Sheatb'ing.  In  ship-building , a sort  of 
covering  nailed  all  over  the  outside  of  a 
ship’s  bottom,  to  protect  the  planks  from 
the  ravages  of  worms.  Formerly,  this 
sheathing  consisted  only  of  boards,  tarred 
and  payed  over,  but  now  copper  is  re- 
sorted to,  not  merely  as  a substitute,  but 
as  an  additional  covering. 

Sheave.  1.  The  wheel  contained  in 

pulley-bloclcs. 2.  A name  given  on 

railways  worked  by  fixed  engines  to  the 
friction-rollers  or  pulleys  on  which  the 
rope  is  borne  up. 

Sheer.  1.  In  naxxtical  langtiage, .the lon- 
gitudinal curve  or  bend  of  a ship’s  deck 

or  sides. 2.  The  position  in  which  a 

ship  is  sometimes  kept  at  single  anchor,  to 
keep  her  clear  of  it.  To  break  sheer  is  to 
deviate  from  that  position  and  risk  foul- 
ing the  anchor. 

Sheer-draught.  In  naval  architectxire, 
the  side  view  or  projection  on  the  plane 
of  the  keel,  on  which  are  laid  ofl’  the 
heights  and  length  of  the  parts  of  the 
keel,  the  position  and  rake  of  the  stem 
and  sternpost.the  principal  timbers  of  the 
sides,  the  posts,  decks,  channels,  place  of 
greatest  breadth  of  midship  frame,  sta- 
tions of  masts,  &c. 

Sheer-hulk.  In  the  navy,  an  old  74 
cut  down  to  the  lower  deck,  and  fitted 
up  with  a pair  of  sheers  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  out  the  lower  masts  of  ships 
preparing  for  sea. 

Sheers.  A contrivance  consisting  in  the 
erection  of 
two  long  spars 
or  pieces  of 
timber,  fas- 
tened toge- 
ther near  the 
top,  so  as  to 
cross  each 
other  at  their 
upper  ends, 
and  have  their  lower  ends  far  apart:  from 
the  upper  end  a tack  depends  for  raising 
weights.  "When  sheers  are  employed  on 
land,  three  spars  are  usually  set  up. 

Sheet.  In  nautical  language,  a rope 
fastened  to  one  or  both  the  lower  corners 
of  a sail,  to  extend  and  retain  it  in  its 
proper  situation. 

Sheet- a.n'chor.  The  largest  anchor  of 

i ship. 


Sheet'inq.  A description  of  linen  fit 
for  making  bed  sheets  of. 

Sheet-pi'ling.  Piles  are  sometimes 
driven  in  close  rows,  to  form  the  laces  of 
wharfs,  banks  of  rivers,  piers,  for  the  sea, 
to  protect  foundation  walls  from  the 
effects  of  water  ; also  in  the  construction 
of  coffer-dams,  sluices,  &c.,  this  is  called 
sheet-piling , and  when  the  piles  consist  of 
planks,  it  is  termed  pile-planking.  The 
piles  are  sometimes  mortised  into  each 
other  by  dove-tail  joints. 

Sheik  (Arab.)  A title  of  dignity  be- 
longing to  the  chiefs  of  Arabian  tribes. 

She'kel.  An  ancient  Jewish  silver 
coin,  equal  to  four  Attic  drachms,  in  value 
about  2s.  6 d.  A shekel  of  gold  was  worth 
36s.  6 d. 

Shel'drake.  An  aquatic  fowl,  the 
Anas  tadorna,  Lin.,  originally  from  South 
America,  where  it  perches  on  trees. 

Shell.  l.The  hard  covering  or  external 
skeleton  of  testaceous  and  crustaceous 
animals,  and  of  some  insects.  The  shells 
of  the  testaceoxxs  mollusca  consist  chiefly 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter  ; 
those  of  the  crustaceans  of  a mixture  of 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  with 

animal  matter. 2.  In  gunnery,  a hollow 

cast-iron  ball;  it  is  filled  with  powder 
and  thrown  out  of  mortars,  &e. ; a fusee 
fixed  firmly  into  a hole  in  the  shell  being 
kindled  by  the  discharge  of  the  gun. 
This  fusee  is  made  of  such  length,  that  it 
will  have  burned  to  the  powder  by  the 
time  the  shell  has  reached  its  destination 
and  explode  it,  the  fragments  dealing 
death  and  destruction  around. 

Shell-marl.  A deposit  of  calcareous 
earth  and  clay  containing  shells. 

Shel'tie.  Shetland  Pony.  A small 
variety  of  the  horse,  produced  in  Shet- 
land. 

Shemit'ic  L.an'guages.  The  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic, 
and  old  Phoenician — all  sprung  from  the 
same  stock. 

Sherar'dia.  The  Field  Madder:  a 
genus  of  annual  plants.  Tetrandria — 
Monogynia.  The  corn-field  madder  is 
common  in  Britain ; the  wall-field  mad- 
der is  peculiar  to  the  Italian  Alps. 

Sherbet',  Arab,  shar&ba,  to  drink.  A 
cooling  summer  drink,  prepared  from  the 
juice  of  fruits  and  water,  variously 
sweetened  and  flavoured.  Sherbets  are 
much  used  in  India  and  other  hot 
countries. 

Sher'iff,  Sax.  scir-gercfa,  from  scyre, 
a shire,  and  gerefa,  a reeve,  count,  stew- 
ard, or  bailiff,  shire-reere.  An  officer  in 
each  county,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
execution  of  the  laws. 

Sher'rt,  1 A species  of  wine,  so  called 

Sher'ris.  j from  Xeres  in  Spain,  where 
it  is  made. 

Shielo.  In  heraldry,  the  escutcheon, 
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cn  which  are  placed  the  bearing,  in  coats 
of  arms. 

Shift.  A change.  A term  used  with 
reference  to  relays  of  workmen  employed 
in  mines,  on  railways,  or  other  work. 

Shil'ling,  Sax.  stilling ; Ger.  schilling. 
An  English  silver  coin,  worth  12  pence, 
or  the  20th  part  of  the  sovereign.  It  con- 
tains 80727  grs.  pure  silver,  or  87  27  grs. 
of  standard  silver  (11  oz.  2 dwts.  silver  + 
18  dwts.  alloy). 

Shin'gle,  Ger.  schindel,  from  schciden, 
to  divide.  1.  In  house-building,  shingles 
are  small  oaken  boards,  used  like  slates, 
for  rooting,  and  sometimes  for  covering 

the  body  of  buildings. 2.  The  loose 

water- worn  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore. 

Ship.  Strictly,  a vessel  having  three 
masts,  each  consisting  of  a lower  mast,  a 
top-mast,  and  a top-gallant  mast,  with 
their  appropriate  rigging  ; but,  in  fami- 
liar language,  the  name  ship  is  employed 
to  designate  any  large  vessel,  however 
rigged,  and  frequently  as  a general  desig- 
nation for  all  vessels  navigated  with 
sails. 

Ship-mon'et.  In  English  history,  an 
imposition  formerly  charged  on  the  ports, 
towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and  counties  of 
England,  for  providing  and  furnishing 
certain  ships  for  the  king’s  service. 
Abolished  by  Stat.  17  Car.  II. 

Shif’s-pa'pers.  The  papers  or  docu- 
ments required  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  ship  and  cargo,  &c.  They  are  of  two 
sorts  : — (1.)  Those  required  by  the  law  of 
a particular  country,  as  certificate  of 
registry,  license,  charter-party,  bills  of 
lading,  bill  of  health,  &c. ; and  (2.)  Those 
required  by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  on 
board  neutral  ships,  to  vindicate  their 
title  to  that  character. 

Shire,  Sax.  scyre,  from  sciran,  to  di- 
vide. A division  of  territory : otherwise 
called  a county.  The  shire  was  origin- 
ally a division  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
an  earl  or  count,  whose  authority  was 
entrusted  to  the  sheriff  (shire-reeve) , on 
whom  the  government  ultimately  de- 
volved. See  County. 

Shire-clerk.  An  officer  who  assists 
the  sheriff  in  keeping  the  county  court. 

Shire-mote,  Sax.  stir-gemote,  shire- 
meeting. An  ancient  county-court  in 
England. 

Shit'tim  "Wood.  A sort  of  precious 
wood, mentioned  in  Scripture.  Not  ascer- 
tained. 

Shiv'er,  Ger.  schiefer,  a splinter.  1.  A 

variety  of  clayey  schist. 2.  Among 

seamen,  a sheave : the  little  wheel  in 
which  the  rope  of  a pulley  runs. 

Shoad.  In  mining,  stones  containing 
ore  mixed  with  rubbish  in  a loose  soil, 
and  sometimes  near  the  surface. 

Shoar,  1 Sax.  score.  A prop  of  timber, 

Saoaa,  ) acting  as  a brace  in  the  side 


of  a building;  the  upper  end  resting 
against  that  part  of  the  wall  on  which 
the  floor  is  supported.  Timber  plates  are 
usually  placed  at  each  end  of  the  shoar, 
and  the  junctions  are  tightened  by 
wedges.  A dead  shoar  is  an  upright 
piece,  built  up  in  a wall,  which  has  been 
cut  or  broken  through  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  alteration  in  the  building. 

Shoe.  Among  plumbers,  the  part  of  the 
bottom  of  a leaden  pipe,  or  water- trunk, 
which  is  intended  to  turn  the  course  of 
the  water. 

Shoot'ing.  Among  joiners,  planing  the 
edge  of  a board  straight  and  out  of  wind- 
ing. 

Shoot'ing  Board.  Two  boards  which 
are  joined  together,  with  their  sides  lap- 
ped upon  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a 
rebate  for  making  short  joints. 

Shot.  Properly  whatever  is  discharged 
from  fire-arms  or  cannon  by  the  force  of 
gunpowder.  The  shot  used  in  war  is  of 
various  kinds  ; as  round-shot  or  ball  (the 
larger  sort  for  cannon  made  of  cast-iron, 
the  small  for  muskets  and  pistols,  of  lead) ; 
double-headed  or  bar-shot,  consisting  of  a 
bar  with  a ball  on  each  end ; chain-shot, 
consisting  of  balls  chained  together  in 
pairs  ; grape-shot,  consisting  of  small  balls 
strongly  corded  in  canvas  on  an  iron 
bottom,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  cylinder 
adapted  in  diameter  to  the  bore  of  the 
gim ; case  or  canister-shot , consisting  of 
a great  number  of  small  bullets  in  a cylin- 
drical tin-box ; langrel  or  langrage,  con- 
sisting of  pieces  of  iron  of  any  shape. 
Small-shot  denotes  musket  and  pistol 
bullets.  Besides  these,  there  are  other 
sorts  of  more  pernicious  nature,  used  by 
privateers,  pirates,  &c. 

Shot-wracks  or  Shot-lock'ers.  In 
ships,  wooden  frames,  bolted  to  the  cramp- 
ings  and  head-ledges  round  the  hatch- 
ways on  the  decks,  to  contain  the  dif- 
ferent shot. 

Shoul'der.  1.  Among  carpenters,  the 
plane  transverse  to  the  length  of  a piece 
of  timber  from  which  a tenon  projects. 

2.  The  shoulder  of  a bastion  is  the  place 

where  the  face  and  flank  meet. 

Shoul'dering  Pie'ces.  In  joinery,  sea 
Brackets. 

Shrap'nel  Shells,  in  gunnery,  are 
shells  filled  with  a quantity  of  inusket 
balls,  which,  when  the  shells  explode,  are 
projected  150  yards  from  them. 

Shred'ings.  In  architecture,  slight 
short  pieces  fixed  below  the  roof  as 
bearers  in  old  buildings,  and  forming  a 
straight  line  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
rafters:  called  also f wrings. 

Shrimp.  A crustacean,  the  cancer 
crangon,  Lin.,  reckoned  delicious  food. 

Shrine,  Lat.  scrinium,  a cabinet.  The 
receptacle  of  the  remains  or  relics  of  e 
saint. 
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Shrouds  (of  a ship).  A range  of  large 
ropes,  extending  from  the  head  of  a mast 
to  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  ship,  to 
support  the  mast;  as  the  main  shrouds, 
fore  shrouds,  mizen  shrouds.  There  are 
also  futtoclc  shrouds,  bowsprit  shrouds,  &c. 

Shrove-Tide,  ) Confession  time ; 

Shrove-Tues'day.  j ConfessionTuesday: 
the  Tuesday  after  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
or  the  day  immediately  preceding  the 
first  of  Lent  or  Ash- Wednesday,  on  which 
day  Homan  Catholics  make  confession  of 
their  sins ; after  which  they  dine  on  pan- 
cakes and  fritters,  during  the  ringing  of 
the  pancake-bell.  Much  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  duties  are  still  kept  up  in  England. 
The  term  shrove  is  the  preterite  of  shrive, 
to  confess. 

Shrub.  1.  In  botany,  a plant  with  a 
permanent  woody  stem,  hut  of  a more 
humble  and  slender  growth  than  a tree. 

2.  A liquor  consisting  of  acid  fruits, 

sugar,  and  various  substances  to  give 
flavour,  digested  in  rum  or  brandy. 

Shwan  Pan.  The  calculating  instru- 
ment of  the  Chinese. 

Shut'tle.  In  weaving,  the  instrument 
with  which  the  woof  or  weft  is  thrown 
through  the  open  lease  or  shot  of  the 
warp  before  the  reed.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  shuttles  as  to  size,  but  only 
two  marked  by  different  kinds : the  hand- 
shuttle  which  has  no  wheelsto  run  upon, 
and  is  thrown  directly  by  the  hand,  and 
the  Jly -shuttle,  which  has  two  cylindrical 


wheels  to  run  upon,  and  is  thrown  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  attached  to  the 
ends  of  the  lathe.  The  figure  shows  the 
under  side  of  the  fly-shuttle. 

Si.  In  music,  the  seventh  sound. 

Sib'bens.  Sivvens.  A disease  which  is 
endemic  in  some  of  the  western  counties 
of  Scotland.  It  strikingly  resembles  yaws 
in  many  respects. 

Sib'erite.  Rubellite  or  red  tourmaline. 

Sib'ylein  e Books.  Documents  supposed 
to  contain  the  fate  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Sib'yls.  In  antiquity,  certain  women 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  They  resided  in  various  parts 
of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy. 

' Side'ling  Ground.  A line  of  country 
whose  cross-section  is  inclined  or  sloping. 

Side-posts.  In  carpentry,  a kind  of 
truss-posts  placed  in  pairs,  each  disposed 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  middle  of 
the  tru»,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 


the  principal  rafters,  braces,  crown,  and 
camber-beams,  as  well  as  for  hanging  the 
tie-beam  below. 

Sjde'real  Day.  The  period  in  which 
any  fixed  star  apparently  completes  a re- 
volution, and  comes  to  the  same  point  in 
the  heavens,  which  is  23  hours,  56  min., 
4‘6  sec.  Sideralis,  from  sidus,  a star. 

Sid'erite,  Lat.  siderites,  from  tridr,eo<i, 
iron.  An  old  name  for  the  loadstone. 

Sid'erites.  Iron -wort.  A genus  of 
plants.  Didynamia — Gymnospermia.  Name 
from  crihr^es,  iron,  being  supposed  effica- 
cious in  healing  wounds  made  by  iron 
weapons.  'Warm  and  temperate  climates. 

Siderog'raphy,  from  mor,eos , iron,  and 
yrctZu,  to  write.  The  art  or  practice  of 
engraving  on  steel. 

Sid'eroscope,  from  mSugog,  iron,  and 
ay.om'j},  to  view.  An  apparatus  proposed 
by  the  French  chemists,  for  detecting 
iron  in  minute  quantities  in  any  substance. 

Side-timbers,  i Among  builders,  other 

Side-wa'vers.  j names  for  purlins. 

Si'ding.  Passing  place  or  Turn-out.  A 
short  length  of  additional  tractway  on 
railroads,  laid  by  the  side  of  a line  of  rails, 
and  connected  therewith  at  each  extre- 
mity by  suitable  curves ; the  rails  being 
constructed  and  disposed  in  such  a man- 
ner that  the  carriages  can  either  proceed 
along  the  main  line  or  turn  into  the  sid- 
ing, as  may  be  required. 

Si'enite,  1 A granular  aggregated  com- 

Sy'enite.  i pound  rock,  named  from 
Siena  or  Syene,  a town  in  Egypt,  near 
which  it  was  extensively  quarried  by  the 
Romans  for  architectural  purposes.  It 
consists  essentially  of  felspar  and  horn- 
blende, with  sometimes  quartz  and  mica 
in  small  quantity.  The  colour  of  sienite 
is  usually  gray,  of  different  shades. 

Sier'ra.  A word  meaning  a saw,  intro- 
duced into  geography  by  the  Spaniards  to 
designate  a ridge  of  mountains  or  craggy 
rocks. 

Sies'ta  (Span.).  In  hot  countries,  the 
practice  of  resting  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

Sight.  In  the  arts,  an  aperture,  or 
point,  fixed  to  guide  the  eye  in  making 
an  observation ; as  the  sights  of  a qua- 
drant, theodolite,  circumferentor,  &c. 

Sigilla'ria.  The  name  given  by  Bron- 
gniart  to  certain  large  and  extinct  forms 
of  vegetation  discovered  in  the  coal  mea- 
sures, from  sigillum,  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar impressions  on  the  stems,  like  seals. 
About  fifty  species  are  already  described. 

Sig'moid,  from  the  Greek  letter  2, 
sigma,  and  tides,  likeness.  Resembling 
the  Greek  letter  sigma.  Applied,  in  ana- 
tomy, to  several  parts  on  account  of  their 
forms. 

Sign  . In  astronomy,  a constellation  con- 
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taining  the  twelfth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or 
30®.  The  signs  are  reckoned  from  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and 
equator,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  are 
named  respectively,  Aries,  Taurus,  Ge- 
mini, Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio, 
Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pis- 
ces.  2.  In  algebra,  a character  indi-. 

eating  the  relation  of  the  quantities  of  an 
expression,  and  the  operations  to  be  per- 
formed upon  them  ; as  + {plus),  denoting 
addition,  and  — (minus) , denoting  subtrac- 
tion. See  Positive  and  Negative-  also 
Quantity.  There  are  also  signs  of  Mul- 
tiplication and  Division,  of  Equality,  of 
Greater  and  Less  (or  Inequality),  q.v. 

Sig'nals,  Naval.  A system  of  symbols 
addressed  to  the  eye,  as  flags,  lights,  &c., 
for  communicating  intelligence  at  dis- 
tances too  great  for  the  human  voice. 

Sig'natore,  from  signo.  1.  In  printing,  a 
letter  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page 
of  each  sheet,  as  a direction  to  the  binder 

in  folding,  gathering,  and  collating. 2. 

In  music,  the  flats  or  sharps  placed  after 
the  clef,  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff. 

Sig'net.  A seal.  The  Clerk  of  the  Sig- 
net is  an  officer  in  attendance  upon  the 
principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  has 
the  royal  signet  in  his  keeping,  for  the 
signing  of  letters,  grants,  &c. 

Sign-man'oal,  in  law,  is  used  to  signify 
a writing  signed  by  the  sovereign’s  own 
hand. 

Sile'ne.  The  Catchfly.  A very  exten- 
sive genus  of  caryophyilous  plants.  De- 
candria — Trigynia.  There  are  twelve 

British  types,  among  which  are  the  Blad- 
der and  the  Moss  Campions,  English, 
Dover,  Nottingham,  Spanish,  Lobel’s,  and 
Nautical  Catchfly.  There  are  upwards  of 
100  species  in  all. 

Si'lex.  The  Latin  word  for  flint.  An 
oxide  of  silicium  or  silicon,  constituting 
the  greater  part  of  all  the  rocks  of  which 
the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed.  See 
Silica. 

Sil'houette.  In  the  flue  arts,  the  re- 
presentation of  an  object  in  a black  co- 
lour, lightened  to  represent  the  prominent 
features,  and  touched  with  gum  to  indi- 
cate the  shadows. 

Sil'ica,  from  silex.  One  of  the  primitive 
earths  (strictly  an  acid),  constituting  the 
principal  portion  of  the  scintillating 
stones  and  minerals,  which  compose  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  and  occurring  nearly 
pure  in  flint,  rock-crystal,  quartz,  agate, 
calcedony,  jasper,  &c.  The  only  acid  that 
dissolves  silica  is  the  hydrofluoric,  but  it 
is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  com- 
bines with  many  of  the  metallic  oxides : 
hence  it  is  regarded  by  chemists  as  an 
acid,  and  called  the  silicic  acid.  It  is  ob- 
tained perfectly  pure,  and  in  the  finest 
state  of  comminution,  by  passing  silicated 
fluoric  acid  gas  through  water  ; the  silica 


is  precipitated,  and  may  be  separated  by 
filtration.  The  silica  thus  obtained,  being 
well  washed  and  ignited,  is  a white  and 
exceedingly  light  poivder.  It  consists  of 
48’04  silicon,  and  5196  oxygen.  It  melts, 
before  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe,  into  a colourless  glass. 

Sil'icate.  A compound  of  the  silicic 
acid  ( silica ) and  a base,  such  as  alumina, 
lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  &c.  The 
silicates  are  abundant  in  nature.  Thus 
felspar  andleucite  are  silicates  of  alumina 
and  potash  ; albite  and  analcime  are  sili- 
cates of  alumina  and  soda ; stilbite,  preh- 
nite,  mesolite,  labradorite,  mica,  &e.,  are 
silicates  of  ammonia  and  lime  ; steatite 
and  serpentine  are  silicates  of  magnesia  ; 
augite  and  hornblende  are  silicates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  ( XIre ).  The  various  kinds 

and  qualities  of  glass  are  all  silicates. 

Sili'ceous.  Flinty,  containing  silex. 

Silicical'ce.  The  name  given  by 
Brongniart  to  a mineral  substance  which 
occurs  in  amorphous  masses  in  thin  beds, 
under  strata  of  compact  limestone,  in 
Provence  ; it  is  a mixture  of  flint  ( silica ) 
and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Silicifica'tion.  Conversion  of  a sub- 
stance into  stone,  by  the  infiltration  of 
siliceous  matter  ; petrifaction. 

Sili'cium,  1 The  basis  of  silica.  By 

Sil'icon.  j passing  the  vapour  of  po- 
tassium over  silica  in  an  ignited  tube. 
Sir  H.  Davy  obtained  a dark-coloured 
powder,  which  he  supposed  to  contain 
silicium,  or  the  basis  of  the  earth.  This 
has  since  been  obtained  in  a pure  state  by 
Berzelius,  who  places  it  among  the  sim- 
ple non-metallic  combustibles.  It  appears 
to  have  a great  analogy  to  boron.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  named  silicon. 

Silic'ula,  1 Lat.  dim.  of  siliqua.  In 

SilTcule.  I botany,  a pouch  or  pod, 
scarcely  longer  than  it  is  broad. 

Siliculo'sa.  The  name  of  the  first  order 
of  plants  in  the  class  Tetradimamia  of  the 
Linnaean  system,  containing  such  as  have 
a broad  and  short  pod,  or  whose  fruit  are 
siliculse.  Epithet  siliculose. 

Sil'iciua,  Lat.,  from  silo,  a snub  nose. 
A pod:  a long,  dry,  membranaceous  peri- 
carp, or  seed-vessel  of  twro  valves,  sepa- 
rated by  a linear  receptacle,  along  the 
edges  of  which  the  seeds  are  arranged 
alternately. 

Siliquo’sa.  The  name  of  the  second 
order  of  plants  in  the  class  Tetradynamia 
of  the  Linnasan  system,  containing  such 
as  have  long  pods  ( siliqute ). 

Siliqtjo's.e.  The  name  of  a natural  order 
of  plants  in  the  natural  method  of  Linnd, 
consisting  of  such  as  have  a siliqua  or 
silicula,  with  a tetradynamic  and  cruciate 
flower. 

Silk.  A fine  glossy  thread  or  filament, 
spun  by  various  species  of  caterpillars  ot 
the  genus  Phalence,  Lin.,  especially  tht 
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Ph.  atlas,  which  produces  it  in  largest 
quantity ; and  the  Ph.  bombyx,  which  is 
the  silkworm  generally  known  in  Europe. 
The  silkworm  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry,  and  spins  an  oval  cocoon  of  a 
close  tissue,  very  fine,  usually  of  a yellow 
colour,  and  sometimes  white.  A variety 
is  now  preferred,  which  yields  the  latter. 
The  bombyx  which  produces  it  was  ori- 
ginally from  the  northern  provinces  of 
China.  According  to  Latreille,  the  city 
of  Turfan,  in  Little  Bucharia,  was  for 
a long  time  the  rendezvous  of  the  western 
caravans,  and  the  chief  entrepot  of  the 
Chinese  silks.  It  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  Seres  of  Upper  Asia,  or  of  the  Serica 
of  Ptolemy.  Driven  from  their  country 
by  the  Huns,  the  Seres  established  them- 
selves in  Great  Bucharia  and  in  India.  It 
was  from  one  of  their  colonies,  Ser-hend 
( Ser-indi ),  that  the  Greek  missionaries,  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  carried  the  eggs  of 
the  silkworm  to  Constantinople.  At  the 
period  of  the  first  Crusades  the  cultivation 
ofsilk  was  introduced  into  Naples  from  the 
Morea,  and,  several  centuries  afterwards, 
under  the  administration  of  Sully  parti- 
cularly, into  Prance,  to  which  it  is  now  a 
great  source  of  wealth.  Silk  was  formerly 
sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 

Silk'-thrower,  1 One  who  throws 

Silk'-throwster.  j silk.  Thrown  silk 
is  formed  of  two,  three,  or  more  singles, 
according  to  the  substance  required,  to 
be  twisted  together  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  the  singles  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  twisted.  The  singles 
are  the  reeled  threads,  twisted  in  order 
to  give  strength  and  firmness  ; and  the 
process  of  throwing  the  singles  is  termed 
organzining ; and  the  silk  so  twisted  is 
called  organzine.  The  art  of  throwing 
was  long  kept  a secret  in  Italy  ; and  be- 
coming known  in  this  country,  the  silk- 
throwsters  were  reckoned  a superior 
class,  and  united  (1562)  into  a fellowship. 

Silk'worm.  See  Silk. 

Sill.  1.  Among  builders,  the  timber  or 
stone  at  the  bottom  of  a door  ; one  of  the 
bottom  pieces  supporting  quarter  and 

truss  partitions. 2.  Among  miners,  a 

name  in  Devonshire  for  a variety  of  shell, 
found  in  some  mines.  It  is  used  for 
making  a peculiar  sort  of  fire-brick. 

Sil'lon.  In  fortification,  an  elevation 
of  earth  raised  in  the  middle  of  a moat, 
to  defend  it  when  it  is  too  wide. 

Sil'pha.  A genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  family  Clavicornes, 
now  divided  into  various  subgenera, 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Carrion- 
beetles,  from  their  habit  of  burying  the 
bodies  of  moles,  mice,  and  other  small 
ouadrupeds. 

‘ Silt.  Mud:  the  alluvial  soil  washed 
down  and  deposited  upon  the  bottoms  and 
itdos  of  rivers  by  the  action  of  the  tides. 


The  term  is  also  indicative  of  any  soft 
light  description  of  soil. 

Silu'rid^:.  A family  of  malacoptery- 
gious  abdominal  fishes,  founded  on  the 
genus  Silurus,  Lin.  The  family  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  of  the  order 
by  the  want  of  true  scales,  having  merely 
a naked  skin  or  large  osseous  plates. 

Silu'rian.  In  geology,  the  name  given 
by  Mr.  Murchison  to  an  upper  subdivision 
of  the  sedimentary  strata  found  below 
the  old  red  sandstone,  on  account  of  the 
strata  composing  this  group  being  best 
developed  in  that  portion  of  England  and 
AVales  formerly  included  in  the  ancient 
British  kingdom  of  the  Silures. 

Silu'rijs.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
fishes.  Order  Malacopterygii  abdominales  : 
family  Siluridce.  Name  from  ptioo,  to 
move  or  shake,  and  ov^ct,  a tail.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  are  easily  re- 
cognised by  their  nudity,  by  the  mouth 
being  cleft  in  the  extremity  of  the  snout, 
and  by  the  strong  spine  which  forms  the 
first  ray  of  the  pectoral.  They  are  pro- 
perly named  Cat-Jish.  The  S.  gtanis,  Lin., 
or  Sly,  is  the  largest  fresh- water  fish  of 
Europe,  and  the  only  one  of  the  genus- 
found  in  it.  It  is  found  in  the  German 
and  Hungarian  rivers,  and  in  the  lake  of 
Haarlem.  The  S.  electricus,  Lin.,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  rivers  of  Africa. 

Sil'vxn.  An  old  name  for  the  metal 
tellurium. 

Sil'ver,  Ger.  silber  ; Goth,  silubr.  One 
of  the  precious  metals,  nearly  white  when 
pure  ; superior  to  gold  in  lustre,  but  in- 
ferior to  it  in  malleability,  though  it  may 
be  beaten  into  leaves  not  exceeding  the 
100,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is 
highly  ductile,  and  surpasses  gold  ■ in 
tenacity,  but  in  this  respect  is  inferior  to 
iron,  copper,  and  platinum.  Its  hardness 
is  between  gold  and  copper  ; it  melts  at 
about  1000°  F.  ; has  a sp.  gr.  of  10  17  ; and 
is  not  oxidated  by  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. Europe  has  some  silver-mines  ; 
but  the  metal  has  hitherto  been  found  in 
greatest  abundance  in  South  America. 
Silver  is  hardened  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  for  coinage,  by  an  alloy  of  copper: 
standard  silver  consists  of  11  oz.  2 dwts.  of 
silver  and  IS  dwts.  of  copper.  Sec  Shilling. 

Sil'vering.  1.  The  art  of  covering  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  with  a thin  film  of 
silver.  The  processes  are  nearly  the 

same  as  gilding. 2.  The  silvering  upon 

the  back  of  the  glass-plates  of  mirrors  is, 
however,  an  amalgam  of  tin. 

Sil'ver-leaf.  Silver  beaten  out  into 
thin  leaves  for  silvering,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  gold-leaf. 

Sil’vic  Acid.  That  portion  of  resin 
which  remains  undissolved  when  turpen- 
tine, freed  from  its  oil,  is  digested  in 
cold  alcohol  of  0 867,  has  been  called 
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tiicus  arid  by  Unverdorben,  and  resin  beta 
by  Berzelius. 

Simarou'ba.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants.  Decandna — Monogynia.  The  S. 
officinalis,  or  mountain  damson,  is  the  tree 
■which  yields  the  Simarouba  bark.  It  is 
a native  of  Carolina,  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies.  Its  bitter  principle  is 
named  Quassine. 

Sim'ia.  The  Ape  : a genus  of  quadru- 
mana,  comprising  the  monkeys,  properly 
so  called  ; the  ourangs  ( Simia , Erxl.— 
JPithecus,  Geoff.)  ; the  gibbons  (if ylobates, 
Illig.) ; the  patras  ( Cercopithecus , Erxl.) ; 
the  kah-an  ( Semnopithecus , F.  Cuv.) ; the 
macaques  {Macacus)  ; the  dog-headed 
monkeys  (Cynocephalus,  Cuv.) ; the  man- 
drills, the  howling  monkeys,  sapajous, 
and  the  sajous  ( Lagothrix , Geoff.);  the 
saimiri,  the  yarkes,  fox- tailed  monkeys, 
the  sagouins,  and  the  douroucouli. 

Sihi'liter  (Eat.).  In  like  manner.  In 
law,  the  form  by  which  either  party,  in 
pleading,  accepts  the  issue  tendered  by 
his  opponent. 

Simi'litude.  In  geometry,  the  relation 
of  figures  similar  to  each  other. 

Sim'ilor.  A golden-coloured  variety 
of  brass. 

Si'mony.  In  law,  the  illegal  buying 
or  selling  ecclesiastical  preferment,  de- 
nounced in  Stat.  31  Elizabeth,  c.  vi., 
where  it  is  called  a crime. 

Simo'om.  A hot  suffocating  wind,  which 
occasionally  blows  in  Arabia  and  Africa  ; 
generated  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
sandy  deserts  and  parched  plains. 

Sim'ple,  Lat.  simplex.  1.  In  botany,  ap- 
plied to  roots,  leaves,  &c.,  when  undi- 
vided.  2.  In  chemistry,  applied  to  unde- 

composed substances,  of  which  there  are 
55,  called  elementary  substances  or  elements. 
Of  these  the  metals  are  examples. 

Simpli'cia.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
Acalephous  zoophytes 
that  float  and  swim  in 
the  ocean  by  the  alter- 
nate contractions  and  di- 
latations of  their  body, 
which  is  gelatinous  and 
without  apparent  fibres. 

The  medusa  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  simple  acalepha. 

Sin'apine.  Asubstance  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Sinapis  alba  and  nigra, 
(white  and  black  mustard) ; at  first  called 
sulphosinapisin . It  is  white,  bulky,  and 
light ; has  a bitter  taste,  and  dissolves 
with  a yellow  colour  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Sina'pis.  Mustard.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants,  mostly  herbaceous.  Tetradyna- 
mia — Siliquosa.  So  called  from  tnvti  cotray, 
it  hurts  the  eyes.  There  are  27  species,  all 
hardy  plants,  except  the  shrubby  mustard 
of  Madeira.  The  white  and  black  mustard 
plants  are  natives  of  Britain,  where  they 
•re  much  cultivated. 


Sin'apism.  A mustard  poultice : situs- 
pis,  mustard. 

Sin'ciput  (Latin).  The  part  of  the 
head  from  the  forehead  to  the  coronal 
suture. 

Si'ne,  Lat.  sinus.  In  trigonometry , the 
right  sine  of  an  arc  is  a line,  ts,  drawn 
from  one  end  of  the  arc  t A,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  ra- 
dius CA,  drawn 
through  the 
other  end,  being 
, always  equal  to 
;a-  half  the  chord  of 
double  the  arc. 
The  versed-sine  is 
the  line  s A ; the 
cosine  is  the  sine 
of  the  complement  of  the  arc,  and  the 
coversed-sine  is  the  cosine  of  that  com- 
plement. 

Si'ne  di'e  (Latin).  Without  day.  An 
adjournment  sine  die  is  an  adjournment 
without  fixing  the  time  for  resuming  the 
business.  When  a defendant  is  suffered  to 
go  sine  die,  he  is  dismissed  the  court. 

Si'ne  pa'ri  (Latin).  Without  fellow. 
Applied  to  muscles,  veins,  &c.,  which  are 
without  a fellow. 

Single.  Among  builders,  a term  of  fre- 
quent use  ; e.g.  single  frame  and  naked,  is 
applied  to  a floor  which  has  ,only  one 
tier  of  joists  ; a single  joist  floor  is  one 
that  has  no  binding-joists  single-hung : 
when  only  one  sash  of  a window  is 
moveable  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  the 
sashes  are  said  to  be  single-hung.  Single- 
joists are  such  joists  as  are  employed  singly 
in  a floor  : single  measure,  a door  which  is 
square  on  both  sides ; if  it  be  moulded  on 
both  sides  it  is  double  measure,  and  if 
moulded  on  one  side  and  square  on  the 
other,  it  is  said  to  be  measure  and  half. 

Sin'gles.  In  the  silk  manufactures.  See 
Silk-thrower. 

Sin'ister  (Latin).  Left : on  the  left 
hand  : opposed  to  dexter,  applied  in  he- 
raldry. A sinister  aspect,  in  astrology,  is  the 
appearance  of  two  planets  happening  ac- 
cording to  the  succession  of  the  signs  ; as 
Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  the  same 
degree  of  Gemini. 

Sink'ing  Fund.  In  finance,  a term  ap- 
propriately applied  to  a portion  of  the 
public  revenue,  set  apart  to  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

Sin'net.  In  nautical  language,  yarn 
bound  round  ropes  to  prevent  them  from 
galling. 

Sin'oper,  1 Lat.  sinopis,  Gr.  tnvaitri;.  A 

Sin'ople.  ) ferruginous  quartz,  which 
occurs  crystallised  and  in  masses  that  re- 
semble some  varieties  of  jasper. 

Sin'ter.  A German  name  for  the  scale 
which  flies  from  iron  when  hammered : 
applied  in  mineralogy,  Calcareous  sinter  is 
a variety  of  earbonate  of  lime,  composed 
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or  a series  of  successive  layers,  concentric, 
plane,  or  undulated,  and  nearly  or  quite 
parallel.  It  appears  under  various  forms, 
stalactical,  tuberose,  reniform,  globular, 
cylindrical,  &c.  Pearl  sinter  is  a quartzose 
or  siliceous  mineral,  brittle,  porous,  and 
fibrous ; when  compact  it  is  reckoned  a 
variety  of  opal. 

Sin'xjate,  Lat.  sinuatus,  indented.  Ap- 
'plied  to  leaves  when  they  are  deeply 
scolloped,  the  lobes  standing  apart  as  if 
part  of  the  leaf  were  cut  away. 

Sin'oods,  Lat.  simtosus.  In  the  fine 
arts,  of  an  undulating  form. 

Si'ntjs  (Latin).  A bag  ; a cavity  or  de- 
pression ; a groove  ; a bay  of  the  sea.  In 
anatomy,  the  veins  of  the  dura  mater  are 
called  sinuses,  &c.  In  surgery,  the  name 
sinus  is  given  to  a long,  narrow,  hollow 
track,  leading  from  some  abscess,  dis- 
eased bone,  &c. 

Si'phon.  lipait-  A tube.  In  hydrau- 
lics, a bent  pipe  used  to  draw  off  wine  and 
other  liquors  from  vessels  containing 
them,  without  disturbing  the  sediment 
which  may  be  deposited,  or  where  other 
modes  may  not  be  applicable.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  siphon  is  simple ; being  filled 
with  water  and  the  shorter  leg  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid  to  be  run  off  (as 
shown  in  the  figure),  the  atmosphere, 


acting  continually  upon  the  surface  of  the 
fluid,  will  force  a continuous  stream 
through  the  siphon,  provided  the  high- 
est point  does  not  exceed  34  feet  in  the 
case  of  water,  and  proportional  heights 
for  other  fluids  corresponding  to  their 
specific  gravities. 

Siphona'ria.  A genus  of  gasteropods 
of  the  order  Pectinibranchiata ; and  family 
Capuloida.  Named  from  the  animal  being 
furnished  with  a siphuncle  or  hydraulic 
apparatus. 

Sipho'nia.  1.  The  generic  name  of  the 
elastic  gum-tree  {S.  elastica),  class  Mo- 
noecia  ; order  M onadelphia.  It  yields  the 

gum-elastic. 2.  A genus  of  sponge-like 

fossil  exhibiting  a tubular  structure. 

Siphonos  toma.  The  name  of  a family 
of  parasitical  crustaceans  of  the  order 


Poecilopoda,  now  divided  into  two  tribes, 
the  Calagides,  comprising  ArgyJ*  and 
Caligus  (fish-louse),  and  the  Perneiforines, 
comprising  Dichelestium  and  Nicothoe 
(lobster-louse).  Name  from  ctipov  and 
(TTC/tAat,  a siphon  or  sucker  fulfilling  the 
functions  of  a mouth. 

Sipii'uncle,  dim.  of  siphon.  A hydrau- 
lic apparatus  belonging  to  chambered 
shells,  passing  through  the  several  cham- 
bers, terminating  in  a large  sac,  which 
surrounds  the  heart  of  the  animal.  Its 
use  appears  to  be  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  specific  gravity,  so  that  the  animal 
may  rise  or  descend  at  pleasure. 

Si'ren.  1.  In  antiquity,  a goddess  who 
enticed  men  into  her  power  by  the  charms 
of  music,  and  devoured  them.  Amermaid. 

2.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a 

genus  of  Batrachians,  of  which  the  S. 
lacertina,  which  inhabits  the  rice  swamps 
of  Carolina,  is  the  best  known  species.  It 
attains  a length  of  three  feet;  has  four 
toes  on  each  foot,  and  the  tail  compressed 
into  an  obtuse  fin.  It  lives  in  the  mud, 
feeds  on  lumbrici,  insects,  &c.  There  are 
other  two  small  species. 3.  See  Mak- 

ATUS. 

SireVe.  In  acoustics,  an  instrument 
for  determining  the  velocity  of  aerial 
vibration,  corresponding  to  the  different 
pitches  of  musical  sounds. 

Siei'asis,  Lat.  from  me  os,  the  cavity  of 
the  fontanel.  An  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  children,  and 
attended  with  hollowness  of  the  eyes  and 
depression  of  the  fontanel. 

SirTus,  2 iieioq,  the  Dog-star.  A very 
brilliant  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  constellation  Canis  Major  or 
the  Great  Dog.  This  is  the  brightest  and 
probably  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Siroc'co  (Ital.).  1 ~ crlRor 

Sinoc'o  (Span.).  ] bee  bcIR0C' 

Sis'trum,  mint,  to  shake.  A kind  of 
timbrel,  used  at  the  Egyptian  festivals  of 
Isis. 

Sisym'brium.  The  Cress:  a genus  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Tetradynamia — Sili- 
quosa.  Name  from  mtrv-.os,  fringed,  be. 
cause  of  its  fringed  roots.  The  common 
and  the  broad-ieaved  sisymbrium,  the 
water-cress  and  the  fixweed,  or  herb 
sophia,  are  British  types. 

Sit'ta.  The  nuthatch:  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  passerine  birds,  of  the  Tenuiros- 
trine  family.  The  beak  is  straight,  pris- 
matic, and"  pointed,  and  is  employed  in 
perforating  the  bark  of  trees,  in  search  of 
larvae. 

Si'om.  The  water-parsnip:  a genus  of 
perennial  plants.  Pentandria — Diamt u 
Name  from  miu,  to  move,  on  account  of 
its  agitation  in  water.  There  are  fo’U 
British  species. 
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Si'va.  In  Hindoo  mythology,  the  Su 
preme  Being,  in  the  character  of  destroyer 

Sixth.  In  music,  a hexachord : an  in- 
terval of  two  kinds;  the  minor  sixth,  con- 
sisting of  three  tones  and  two  semitones 
major;  and  the  major  sixth,  composed  of 
four  tones  and  a semitone. 

Si'zabs.  The  lowest  class  of  students  at 
Cambridge. 

Size.  A glutinous  substance,  prepared 
from  different  materials,  as  shreds  and 
parings  of  leather,  hides,  parchment,  vel- 
lum, &c.,  used  by  painters,  plasterers, 
and  others. 

Si'zei  . In  coining,  the  residue  of  bars 
of  silver,  after  the  pieces  for  coins  are 
cut  out. 

Skate.  In  ichthyology,  a species  of  ray- 
fish,  the  Haia  batis,  Lin.,  Yarr.,  common 
on  all  parts  of  the  British  coast,  and 
known  by  various  names,  as  blue-skate  in 
Scotland,  grey-skate  in  England,  and  tin- 
ker in  Lyme  Regis,  on  account  of  its  dusky 
colour. 

Skein,  or  Rap.  A quantity  of  cotton- 
yarn  after  it  is  taken  off  the  reel.  The 
skein  contains  80  threads  of  54  inches, 
and  7 skeins  make  a hank,  18  hanks  a 
spindle.  „ 

Skel'eton.  izikirov.  An  assemblage  of 
the  bones  of  an  animal,  cleaned,  dried, 
and  preserved  in  their  natural  position. 
"When  the  bones  are  retained  in  their 
proper  positions  by  their  natural  liga- 
ments, the  skeleton  is  said  to  be  natural  ; 
but  when  they  are  retained  in  their  re- 
spective situations  by  means  of  wires,  the 


skeleton  is  artificial.  The  figure  shows 
the  principal  parts  of  the  human  skeleton : 
a,  the  os  frontis  (frontal  bone);  b,  the  os 
Umporis  (temporal  bone, ; c,  c,  clavicle; 


d,  the  cervical  vertebrae  ;/,  g,  scapula ; ft- 
humerus ; i,  the  ribs ; k,  lumbar  vertebras 
l,  os  innominatum;  in,  great  trochanter; 
n,  ulna;  o,  radius;  p,  phalanges  of  the 
fingers ; r,  femur ; s,  external  condyle  of 
the  femur ; t,  tibia ; u,  fibula ; x,  the  ancle ; 
y,  the  tarsal  bones. 

Skew  Back,  or  As'kew  Back.  The 
course  of  masonry  forming  the  abutments 
of  a segmental  arch,  or  to  the  cast-iron 
ribs  employed  in  bridges. 

Skew  Bridge.  In  engineering , a kind 
of  bridge  introduced  upon  railroads,  when 
the  line  intersects  any  existing  communi- 
cation at  right  angles. 

Skim'mer.  Black  skimmer.  A bird,  the 
Hhynchops  nigra,  Lin.,  so  named  from  its 
mode  of  feeding,  which  is  by  skimming 
its  aliment  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  the  lower  mandible,  while  on  the 
wing. 

Skin.  1.  In  anatomy,  the  skin  consists 
of  two  substances,  placed  one  above  the 
other,  in  the  form  of  laminte  or  layers; 
the  inner  is  called  the  true  skin ; the 
outer  is  named  the  cuticle,  epidermis, 

or  scarf  skin. 2.  In  commerce,  the  term 

is  used  to  denote  the  skins  of  those  ani- 
mals, as  calves,  deer,  goats,  sheep,  Ac., 
while  the  term  hide  is  used  to  designate 
the  skins  of  the  ox,  horse,  &c. 

Skip.  In  music,  a passage  from  one 
sound  to  another  by  more  than  one  de- 
gree at  a time. 

Skirt'ing.  In  architecture,  the  narrow 
vertical  board  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall 
in  an  apartment. 

Skol'ezite.  A mineral.  Thomsonite, 
thus  named  because,  when  placed  in 
the  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  it  twists  like 
a worm  {trxAhvfe),  becomes  opaque,  and 
is  converted  into  a blebby  colourless  glass. 

Skor'adite,  ) A native  arseniate  of  iron, 

Skok'odite.  I of  a leek-green  colour 
(sometimes  brown),  so  named  because 
before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  and  gives  out 
a smell  like  that  of  garlick  (<rxo$t&cv). 

Skunk.  An  animal  of  the  weasel-tribe, 
pre-eminently  remarkable  for  its  horrible 
and  suffocating  stench.  There  are  several 
species.  See  Mephitis. 

Skt-roc'ket.  See  Rocket. 

Sky-scra'pers.  Small  triangular  sails, 
sometimes  set  above  the  royals. 

Slab,  Wei.  yslab,  a thin  stripe.  1.  A 
plane,  or  table  of  stone. 2.  The  out- 

side plank  cut  off  a tree,  which  is  of  un- 
equal thickness. 3.  Slabs  of  tin  are  the 

lesser  masses,  into  which  the  workers 
cast  the  metal : these  are  run  into  moulds 
of  stone. 

Slab-line.  A small  rope  by  which 
seamen  truss  up  the  main  or  fore-sail. 

Slack.  Small  coal  under  the  size  of  an 
egg- 

Slag,  Dan.  slagg.  The  vitreous  mass 
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which  covers  the  fused  metals  in  the 
smelting-hearths.  The  slag  of  iron- works 
is  usually  called  cinder,  and  is  commonly 
hi-silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a 
mixture  of  some  metallic  oxides. 

Slam.  The  name  given  in  some  parts 
to  the  refuse  of  alum- works. 

Slat.  A stretcher.  See  Sloat. 

Slate,  Fr.  iclater;  Ir.  sglnta.  In 
mineralogy,  a genus  of  which  the  species 
are — 1.  Mica-slate,  a mountain  rock,  of 
vast  extent,  and  of  schistose  texture.  It 
is  sometimes  employed  for  covering 
houses. 2.  Clay-slate,  a simple  schis- 

tose mass,  of  a bluish-grey  or  greyish- 
black  colour,  of  various  shades,  exten- 
sively distributed  in  Britain,  and  much 
used  for  covering  houses ; and  hence 
called  roofing- slate.  The  finer  straight 
foliated  varieties  are  employed  as  writing- 
slates  ; and  the  softer  and  more  compact 
varieties  are  made  into  slate-pencils.  It 
is  closely  connected  with  the  mica-slate. 

3.  Whet  or  hone  slate  is  a slaty  rock, 

containing  a large  proportion  of  quartz, 
used  as  a whet-stone  or  hone.  It  occurs 
in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  the  Levant, 
(whence  it  takes  the  name  of  Turkey- 
hone),  and  also  in  the  valley  of  Llanberris 

in  North  'Wales. 4.  Polisliing-slate  is  a 

siliceous  slaty  mineral,  found  in  Bohemia. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  formed  of 

microscopic  shells. 5.  Drawing-slate, 

or  black-chalk,  is  of  a bluish-black  colour, 
occurs  in  mass,  and  the  longitudinal 
fracture  is  slaty  and  glimmering.  It  con- 
tains about  11  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  is 
used  in  crayon-drawing,  and  for  writing 
on  paper  and  other  materials.  The  best 
comes  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  France ; 
but  it  also  occurs  in  the  Island  of  Islay 

of  fair  quality. 6.  Adhesive-slate  is  of 

a greenish-grey  colour,  and  adheres  to 

the  tongue. 7.  Bituminous-slate  is  a 

soft  species  of  sectile-slate  clay,  impreg- 
nated with  bitumen. 8.  Slate-clay,  or 

shale,  is  a stratified  member  of  the  coal- 
measures.  It  is  simply  indurated  clay. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  these 
species,  as  chlorite  - slate,  alum- slate, 
grauwacke-slate,  &c. 

Slat'er.  1.  One  whose  business  is  to 
cover  the  roofs  of  buildings  with  slates. 

2.  In  entomology,  see  Milleped  and 

Onisctjs. 

Slate-sts'tem.  In  geology,  compre- 
hends the  Plynlymmon  rocks,  the  Bala- 
limestone,  and  the  Snowdon  rocks.  In 
the  strata  of  this  system  are  found  the 
most  ancient  organic  remains. 

Sled,  j A description  of  vehicle  which 

Sledge.  I moves  on  runners,  much  used 
for  conveying  heavy  weights,  as  timber, 
stones,  &c.  over  soft  ground,  or  where 
there  are  no  proper  roads.  In  England 
the  name  sledge  is  commonly  used ; in 
the  United  States  of  America  sled  is  the 


term.  The  sleigh  is  somewhat  different, 
resembling  the  vehicle  called  in  Scotland 
a car.  The  sled  has  properly  no  trams, 
but  is  dragged  like  a harrow  by  means 
of  chains  or  the  like  ; the  sleigh  or  Scot- 
tish car  differs  from  a cart  or  waggon 
only  in  being  slignter  made  and  having 
no  wheels. 

Sleep'ers.  1 . Among  builders,  timbers 
laid  upon  dwarf  walls  for  supporting  the 

ground-joists  of  floors. 2.  Generally, 

cross  horizontal  timbers  for  fixing  plank  • 
ing  or  the  like  where  it  is  necessary 
to  fill  under,  in  order  to  make  a secure 
foundation.  The  sleepers  upon  some 
railways  are  of  stone ; but  wood  is  pre- 
ferable as  being  more  elastic. 

Sleet.  1.  In  meteorology,  a fall  of  rain 
and  hail  or  snow  together. 2.  In  gun- 

nery, the  part  of  a mortar  passing  from 
the  chamber  to  the  trunnions  for  strength- 
ening that  part. 

Sleetch.  The  thick  mud  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  rivers. 

Such,  1 The  ore  of  any  metal,  but  par- 

Slick.  ) ticularly  gold,  when  it  has 
been  pounded  and  prepared  for  further 
working. 

Slick'exsides.  In  mineralogy,  a pro- 
vincial name  of  a variety  of  galena, 
found  in  Derbyshire.  It  takes  this  name 
from  its  peculiarly  polished  surface. 

Slide.  In  music,  a grace  used  in 
Germany,  consisting  of  two  small  notes 
moving  by  degrees. 

Slid'ing-rule.  A mathematical  in- 
strument, having  one  or  more  slides  or 
parts,  which  slide  into  grooves  in  the 
stock  of  the  instrument.  It  is  much  used 


in  gauging,  and  other  kinds  of  mensura- 
tion, and  is  often  very  convenient,  as  tlm 
computations  are  performed  by  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  compasses,  merely  by  the 
sliding  of  the  parts  of  the  instrument, 
one  by  another,  the  lines  and  divisions  of 
which  give  the  answer  or  amount  by  in- 
spection. The  instrument  is  variously 
contrived  and  adapted  to  particular  pur- 
poses : for  instance,  Everard’s  sliding- 
rule  is  used  in  cask-gauging;  and  Cog- 
geshall’s  in  measuring  the  superficies 
and  solidity  of  timber,  masonry,  brick- 
work, &c. 

Slid’ing-keel,  used  in  small  boats.  A 
false  keel  let  down  through  the  bottom 
to  hold  against  the  wind. 

Slip.  1.  Slipping  of  the  earth  of  an 
embankment,  cut,  &c.,  aiising  from  want 
of  stabilitv  of  the  soil,  badness  of  foun- 
dation, &c. 2.  A place  having  a gra- 

dual descent  on  the  bank  of  a river,  har- 
bour, &c.,  convenient  for  ship-buildins- 
3.  Matter,  such  as  that  found  in 
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trough  of  grindstones  after  the  grinding 
of  edged-tools  ; any  finely-ground  mate- 
rial of  an  insoluble  kind,  diffused  in 

■water. 4.  A twig  separated  from  the 

main  stock  for  planting  out  as  a set. 

Slit  Deal.  Inch- and  quarter  deal,  cut 
into  two  boards. 

Slit'ting  Mill.  A mill  or  machine 
where  iron-bars  are  slit  into  nail-rods,  &c. 

Sloam.  Layers  of  clay  between  those 
of  coal. 

Sloat.  A narrow  piece  of  timber  which 
stretches  between  and  holds  together 
larger  pieces,  as  the  sloats  of  a cart,  called 
in  some  parts  slat,  as  the  slats  of  a chair. 

Sloop,  Dut.  sloep,  sloepschip,  Dan.  slnp- 
pe.  A small  one-masted  vessel,  the  main- 
sail of  which  is  attached  to  a gaff  above, 
and  to  a long  boom  below.  The  name  is 
popularly  applied  to  any  small  ship. 

Slope.  The  name  given  to  any  inclina- 
tion, but  applied  more  particularly  to 
those  of  excavations  and  embankments  ; 
the  term  gradient  being  adopted  for  the 
inclinations  of  the  rails  upon  railways. 

Slops.  The  name  among  seamen  for 
all  species  of  wearing  apparel,  bedding, 
&c.,  belonging  to  or  supplied  to  a ship’s 
crew. 

Slough.  1.  In  natural  history,  the  skin 
which  a serpent  casts  off  at  its  periodical 

renovation. 2.  In  surgery,  the  portion 

that  separates  from  a foul  sore. 

Slue.  In  naval  usage,  to  slue  is  to  turn 
round  a cylindrical  piece  of  timber  with- 
out shifting  it  from  its  place. 

Slug.  A popular  name  common  to  all 
those  gasteropods  of  the  Pulmonean  order, 
which  are  not  provided  with  any  apparent 
shell.  They  form  the  genus  Limax,  Lin. 

Sluice, Dut. slugs.  A water-gate:  called 
tautologically  a sluice-gate.  The  common 
sluice  is  a description  of  sliding  valve, 
set  in  a frame  of  timber,  stone,  or  other 
matter,  and  is  worked  by  a rack  and  pin- 
ion. It  is  used  in  hydraulic  works,  either 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  water,  or  to 
allow  it  to  escape,  as  may  be  required. 

Slur.  In  music,  a mark  like  the  arc  of 
a circle,  drawn  over  two  or  more  notes, 
indicating  that  they  are  to  be  sung  to  the 
same  syllable,  or  made  into  one  continued 
breath  of  a wind  instrument,  or  played 
with  one  stroke  of  a stringed  instrument. 

Smack.  A vessel  with  one  mast  com- 
monly rigged  as  a sloop;  used  in  the 
coasting  trade. 

Small-pox.  Variola.  An  eruptive  dis- 
ease, characterised  by  acute  fever.  Red 
pimples  appear  on  the  third  day ; these 
contain  pus  on  the  eighth  day,  and  sub- 
sequently fall  off  in  crusts.  Before  the 
discovery  of  vaccination,  small-pox  was 
one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  Europe. 

Small  Wares.  The  name  given  to 
textile  articles,  such  as  tapes  of  various 
MfM,  braid,  plaited  sash  cord,  fringe,  &c. 


Smalt,  1 Powder-blue.  A vitreous  sub- 

Smaltz,  > stance  obtained  by  melting 

Smalts.  J together  zaffre,  potash,  and 
siliceous  matter,  and  grinding  the  pro- 
duct to  a fine  powder.  It  is  of  a deep  and 
beautiful  blue  colour,  not  affected  by  fire, 
and  is  consequently  much  employed  in 
painting  earthenware,  &c.  It  is  chiefly 
manufactured  in  Germany  and  Norway. 

Smarag'dine.  The  colour  of  smaragd 
or  emerald : a pure  green  colour. 

Smart  Tick'et.  A certificate  of  a sea- 
man’s having  been  disabled. 

Smelt'ing.  The  operation  by  which 
the  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  &c.,  are 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

Smil'acine.  An  alkaline  principle  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  the  Smilax  sarsa- 
parilla, or  sarsaparilla  of  the  shops.  See 
Sasseparine. 

Smi'lax.  Rough  bindweed.  An  exten- 
sive genus  of  plants.  Dicecia — Hexandria. 
Natural  order  Sarmentaceee.  Name  trutXx^, 
from  fMXtuss,  to  cut,  on  account  of  the 
roughness  of  its  leaves  and  stalk.  The 
China-root  tree  and  the  sarsaparilla  plant 
are  species  of  this  genus. 

Smoke  Sail.  A small  sail  hoisted  to 
screen  the  quarter-deck  from  smoke. 

Smor'zato,  Ital.  extinguished.  In  music , 
signifies  that  the  violin  bow  is  to  be  drawn 
to  its  full  extent,  but  gradually  lighter 
till  the  sound  be  nearly  lost. 

Smut.  In  husbandry , a disease  of  corn, 
in  which  a foul  black  substance  forms  on 
the  grains.  Sometimes  the  whole  ear  is 
blasted  and  converted  into  smut  (foul 
matter).  The  disease  often  attacks  maize, 
sometimes  wheat,  rarely  oats. 

Smyr'nium.  Alexanders.  A genus  of 
perennial  plants.  Pentandria  — Digynia. 
Name  from  tr/xu^vet,  myrrh,  the  smell  of 
the  seed  resembling  much  that  of  myrrh. 
Temperate  climates. 

Snake.  1.  A popular  name  for  the 

smaller  species  of  ophidians. 2.  Among 

seamen,  to  snake  a rope  is  to  wind  a small 
rope  round  it  spirally,  the  small  rope 
laying  between  the  strands  of  the  main 
rope.  This  is  also  called  worming. 

Snake'root.  In  botany,  a name  common 
to  two  plants,  the  Aristolochia  serpentaria, 
and  the  Polygala  senega.  See  Serpentaria 
and  Seneca. 

Snake  Stones.  A popular  name  of  those 
fossils  otherwise  called  Ammonites. 

Snake'- wood.  Colubrinum  lignum.  The 
wood  of  the  Strychnos  colubrina,  a tree 
which  grows  on  the  Isle  of  Timor,  and 
some  other  parts.  It  is  said  to  be  a specific 
for  the  bite  of  the  hooded  serpent. 

Snatch-block.  A block  having  an 
opening  in  one  of  its  sides,  wherein  to 
catch  the  bight  of  a rope.  It  is  also  named 
a rouse- about -block. 

Sneeze'wort.  An  indigenous  species  of 
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milfoil,  the  Achillea  ptarmica.  It  is  so 
called  because  the  powder  of  the  dried  root 
excites  sneezing  when  applied  to  the  nose. 

Snipe.  In  ornithology , sec  Scolopax. 

Snow,  Sax.  snaw,  Goth,  snaiivs.  1. 

Frozen  vapour. 2.  A vessel  equipped 

with  two  masts,  resembling  the  main  and 
foremasts  of  a ship,  and  a third  small 
mast  just  abaft  the  main-mast,  carrying 
a try-sail. 

Snuff.  Pulverised  tobacco,  variously 
prepared,  scented,  and  distinguished  by 
numerous  names. 

Soaps.  Chemical  compounds  of  fats  and 
oils  with  soda  and  potash,  distinguished 
into  two  sorts,  hard  and  soft.  The  former 
is  made  of  soda  and  tallow  or  oil,  and  the 
latter  of  similar  oily  matters  and  potash. 
"When  prepared  of  soda  and  tallow  only  it 
is  white  soap : when  the  tallow  is  mixed 
with  a large  proportion  of  rosin,  palm- 
oil,  &c.,  it  is  yellow  soap.  A great  many 
fine  varieties  of  soap  are  prepared  for  the 
toilet;  all  these,  however,  differ  from 
each  other,  chiefly  in  the  kind  of  perfume 
and  colouring  matter  which  they  con- 
tain, and  are  generally  inferior  to  good 
white  soap. 

Soap'stone.  Another  and  descriptive 
name  for  steatite  (q.v.). 

So'ave,  1 (It.).  Sweet, sweetly.  In 

Soavement'e.  } music,  denoting  that  the 
music  is  to  be  played  sweetly. 

So'briquet  (Fr.).  A burlesque  appel- 
lation or  nickname. 

Soc,  1 Sax.,  from  socan,  to  follow. 

Soke.  / 1.  Properly  the  sequela,  secta, 
or  suit,  of  the  body  of  suitors ; hence  the 
power  or  privilege  of  holding  a court  in  a 
district,  as  in  a manor:  jurisdiction  of 
causes,  and  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction. 
2.  Liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants  ex- 
cused from  customary  burdens. 3.  An 

exclusive  privilege,  claimed  by  millers,  of 
grinding  all  the  corn  growing  within  the 
manor  in  which  the  mill  stands,  or  of  be- 
ing paid  for  the  same  as  if  actually  ground. 
The  payment  is  claimable  in  kind. 

Soc'age,  1 From  soc.  A tenure  of  lands 

Soo'cage.  j and  tenements  by  a certain 
and  determinate  service,  distinct  from 
knight-service.  It  is  of  two  kinds : free 
socage,  where  the  services  are  certain  and 
honourable ; and  villein  socage,  where  the 
services,  though  certain,  are  of  a baser 
nature. 

Soci'ety,  Lat.  socixcs,a.  companion.  An 
association  formed  for  the  promotion  of 
some  object,  literary,  religious,  benevo- 
lent, poiitical,  or  convivial.  Societies 
formed  for  commercial  purposes  are 
termed  companies. 

Socin'ianism.  The  tenets  or  doctrines 
of  Socinus,  who  held  that  Christ  was 
merely  a man  inspired,  denied  the  divi- 
nity and  atonement,  and  the  doctrine  of 
original  depravity. 


Sock'f-t  Chis'el.  A chisel  used  in  mor- 
tising. 

So'cle  (French).  A plinth.  SeeZocLE. 

So'da  (Arabic).  The  mineral  alkali. 
Pure  soda  is  an  oxide  of  sodium.  See  So- 
dium. It  is  not,  however,  found  in  nature 
in  this  state,  being  always  in  combina- 
tion. Like  potash,  it  is  procured  in  an 
impure  state,  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of 
burned  plants,  but  only  from  those  which 
grow  upon  the  seashores,  as  the  different 
species  of  salsola  and  salicomia.  See  Ba- 
rilla and  Kelp.  It  is  now,  however, 
almost  entirely  procured  by  the  decom- 
position of  sea-salt  (chloride  of  sodium). 
The  salt  is  first  converted  into  sulphate  of 
soda  (Glauber’s  salt),  which  by  a subse- 
quent process  is  converted  into  a crude 
carbonate  of  soda,  ■which,  by  lixiviation, 
&c.  is  converted  into  a dry  white  soda- 
ash,  or  into  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda. 
Soda  is  of  great  use  in  the  arts,  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  glass,  soap,  &c.,  and  has,  to 
a great  extent,  superseded  potash.  Its 
most  common  salts  are  the  acetate,  borate, 
carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  phosphate, 
sulphate,  tartrate,  and  common  culinary 
salt,  which  when  dry  is  a chloride,  and 
when  in  solution  is  a hydrochlorate. 

Sod'alite.  A variety  of  lapis  lazuli, 
which  contains  about  25  per  cent,  of  soda. 
It  is  found  in  Greenland,  and  at  Vesuvius. 

So'da  Pow'ders  are  sold  as  an  extem- 
poraneous substitute  for  soda-water. 
Like  Seidlitz-powders,  they  are  put  up  in 
two  papers,  and  managed  in  the  same 
way,  but  their  solution  is  a tartrate  of 
soda,  and  although  they  form  a saline  and 
refreshing  draught,  their  frequent  use  is 
not  commendable. 

So'da  Wa'ter.  A refreshing  drink, 
formed  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  soda-in 
water,  and  super-saturating  the  solution 
with  carbonic  acid  under  pressure. 

Sod-burn'ing.  Burning  the  turf  of  old 
pasture  lands  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes  as 
manure,  &e. 

So'dicm.  The  metallic  basis  of  soda,  dis- 
covered by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  a few 
days  after  the  discovery  of  potassium.  It 
is  procured  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
potassium  ; and  bears  a great  analogy  to 
that  metal.  It  is  white  like  silver,  pos- 
sesses great  lustre,  and  is  a good  conductor 
of  electricity.  It  fuses  at  200°  F.,  and 
when  heated  strongly  in  oxygen  or  chlo- 
rine, it  burns  with  great  brilliancy. 
When  thrown  upon  water,  it  effervesces 
strongly,  but  does  not  inflame,  unless  tbe 
water  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of 
120°,  or  so.  Like  potassium,  it  is  best  pre- 
served under  naphtha.  Sp.  gr.  0'972  at 
5l)°  F. 

So'fa.  An  elegant  long  seat,  usually 
with  a stuffed  bottom,  and  mahogany  or 
rosewood  frame  of  six  feet  in  length.  The 
sofa  of  the  Orientals,  from  whom  we  have 
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borrowed  the  name,  is  a sort  of  alcove, 
raised  half  a foot  above  the  floor,  where 
visitors  of  distinction  are  received.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  a covered  seat  on 
the  side  of  a room. 

Sof'fit,  ) The  underside  of  an  over- 
Sof'ite.  / hanging  erection,  as  the  in- 
trados  of  an  arch,  the  underside  of  a cor- 
nice, &c.  The  term  is  more  particularly 
applied,  in  architecture,  to  that  part  of 
the  corona  or  larmier  which  was  called  by 
the  ancients  lacunaria,  and  which  is 
termed  by  the  French  plafond , and  by  us 
the  drip.  The  term  is  from  the  Italian 
soffit  a. 

So'fi.  A Persian  word  signifying  a 
religious  person,  or  dervish. 

So'fism  or  Su'fism.  The  mystical  doc- 
trines of  the  Mohammedan  Soils. 

Soire'e  (Fr.).  Evening.  An  evening- 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  which 
refreshments  are  served  up,  occasional 
addresses  delivered  on  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, and  other  means  of  entertainment 
offered. 

Soil,  Lat.  solum.  The  common  name 
for  that  accumulation  of  various  sub- 
stances which  lies  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  furnishes  nutriment  to  plants, 
or  which  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture. 

Soils.  Among  builders,  a provincial 
term  for  the  principal  rafters  of  a roof. 
Sol.  In  music,  the  fifth  note  of  the  gamut. 
Sola'xejs,  | A natural  family  of  plants, 
Sola'naces:.  ) of  which  the  genus  sola- 
num  is  the  type.  It  includes  the  deadly 
nightshade,  henbane,  belladonna,  to- 
bacco, &c. 

So'lan-goose.  Gannet.  The  common 
booby  ( Pelicanus  bassanus,  Lin.),  an  aqua- 
tic fowl,  nearly  the  size  of  the  domestic 
goose,  found  on  the  coast  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  elsewhere.  See  Booby. 

Sol'anine.  The  narcotic  principle  of 
the  Solatium  dulcamara,  the  woody  night- 
shade or  bitter-sweet  of  the  hedges.  It 
has  also  been  found  in  several  other  spe- 
cies of  solanum,  as  in  the  berries  of  the 
S.  nigrum,  and  in  the  fruit  of  the  common 
potato.  It  is  a pearly- white  powder,  al- 
kaline, acrid,  and  exceedingly  poisonous. 
It  exists  in  the  potato  after  germination. 

Sola'ntjm.  Night-shade.  The  name  of 
a very  extensive  and  important  genus  of 
plants.  Pentandria  — Monogynia.  Nat. 
order  Luridce.  Name  from  solor,  to  com- 
fort, because  some  of  its  preparations  give 
ease  by  their  narcotic  qualities.  The  bit- 
ter-sweet or  woody  nightshade,  a climb- 
ing shrub,  and  the  common  or  garden 
nightshade,  found  in  waste  places,  are  the 
native  types  of  the  genus;  but  the  po- 
tato plant  {S.  tuberosum),  the  love-apple 
or  tomata,  mad-apple  or  egg-plant,  the 
winter  cherry  and  some  other  species,  are 
now  well  known. 


So'lar  Cy'cle.  A period  of  28  years. 

So'lar  Sts'tem.  In  astronomy,  the  orter 
and  disposition  of  the  several  heavenly 
bodies  (planets,  moons,  and  comets)  that 
revolve  about  the  sun  (Sol)  as  the  centre 
of  motion. 

Soldanel'la.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
perennial  plants.  Pentandria — Monogy- 
nia. Name  a solidando,  on  account  of  its 
use  in  healing  fresh  wounds : soldanella, 
a little  conqueror,  dim.  of  soldan,  sultan. 
The  species  are  all  hardy  natives  of 
Europe. 

Sol'der,  1 from  solidus.  A metallic  com- 

Sod'er,  I position  for  soldering  or  join- 
ing together  other  metals.  As  the  metals 
to  be  united  vary,  the  solders  must  of 
course  vary  likewise.  Thus  tin-plates, 
zinc,  and  lead,  are  soldered  with  an  alloy 
of  tin  and  lead ; pewter  is  soldered  with 
an  alloy  of  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth:  iron, 
copper,  and  brass,  are  soldered  with  an  al- 
loy of  zinc  and  copper  ; silver  sometimes 
with  pure  tin,  but  generally  with  an  al- 
loy of  silver,  copper,  and  zinc  ; gold  with 
an  alloy  of  silver  and  gold,  or  of  copper 
and  gold.  Platinum  with  pure  gold. 

Sole,  1 In  ichthyology , a well-known 

Soal.  | marine  fish,  the  Solea  vulgaris, 
found  to  inhabit  the  Baltic,  the  whole  of 
the  British  shores,  and  as  far  southwards 
as  the  Mediterranean.  It  frequents  sandy 
ground. 

So'lea.  The  sole.  The  name  of  a ge- 
nus of  fishes,  characterised  by  having  the 
eyes  both  on  the  right  side:  dorsal  fin 
commencing  over  the  upper  lip,  and 
reaching  to  the  caudal.  This  genus  was 
included  by  Linnd  in  the  genus  Pleuro- 
nectes.  The  name  is  Latin  from  solum. 

So'len.  The  razor-shell  or  spout-fish 
of  Scotland.  A genus  of  molluscs.  Order 
Acephala  testacea.  Family  Inclusa.  Ani- 
mal an  ascidia.  The  sheil  is  cylindrical, 
the  foot  is  conical,  and  enables  the  ani- 
mal to  bury  itself  in  the  sand,  which  it 
excavates  with  considerable  rapidity  on 
the  approach  of  danger. 

Sole'noid,  i ruXyv  and  ado;,  appearance. 
In  electro- dynamics,  a name  given  by  Am- 
pere to  a species  of  small  electric  currents. 

Sol-fa'-ing.  In  music,  the  naming  of 
the  intervals,  ut,  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  &c.,  in  the 
first  lessons  of  singing.  The  Italians  ex- 
press this  by  the  word  solfeggiarc. 

Solfata'ra.  The  name  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  near  Puzzuoli,  which  constantly 
emits  aqueous  vapour,  and  sulphureous 
and  muriatic  exhalations.  Hence  the 
word  is  now  applied  to  any  volcanic  vent 
which  emits  similar  exhalations. 

• Solicitor,  from  solicit.  In  laio,  one 
who  petitions  for  another;  one  who  does 
in  Chancery  the  business  that  is  done  by 
attorneys  in  other  courts. 

Sol'id.  In  geometry,  a bod>  which  has 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  A solid- 
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angle  is  one  formed  by  three  or  more  plane 
angles,  which  meet  in  a point ; a solid  pro- 
blem, in  geometry,  is  one  which  requires 

the  application  of  conic  sections. 2. 

In  physics,  a name  for  all  bodies,  the  par- 
ticles of  which  cohere  so  firmly  as  not  to 
be  separated  without  some  degree  of 

force ; in  contradistinction  to  fluid. 3. 

In  anatomy,  the  solids  are  the  bones,  li- 
gaments, membranes,  muscles,  nerves, 
and  vessels. 

Solida'go.  Golden  rod.  The  name  of 
an  extensive  genus  of  perennial  plants. 
Syngenesia  — Poly,  superflua.  Nat.  order 
Composites.  Name  from  solido,  to  make 
firm,  in  allusion  to  its  uses  in  healing 
wounds.  The  common  golden  rod  (S.  viry- 
aurea),  is  a native  of  Britain. 

Solidun'gu  r.A..  whole-hoofed : solidus, 
solid,  and  ungula,  a hoof.  Applied  to  ani- 
mals of  the  equine  genus,  which  have  the 
hoof  undivided. 

Solifid'ians.  In  theology,  those  who 
maintain  that  faith  alone  is  sufficient  for 
salvation  : solus  and  fldes,  faith. 

Soli'pedes.  A family  of  mammalia,  of 
the  order  Pachydermata,  having  only  one 
apparent  toe  and  a single  hoof  on  each 
foot;  solidus  and  pes,  a foot.  One  genus 
only  is  known,  JEquus,  Lin. 

Sol'itary,  Lat.  solitaries,  from  solus, 
alone.  In  natural  history,  applied  to 
parts  and  to  individuals  when  they  exist 
singly.  Thus  peduncles  are  solitary  when 
there  is  only  one  on  the  same  plant; 
birds  are  solitary  when  they  live  alone. 
Most  of  the  ferocious  animals  are  solitary. 

Solli'cito,  It.  afflicted,  in  music,  sig- 
nifies that  the  music  is  to  be  performed 
in  a mournful  manner : also  that  it  is  to 
be  done  carefully. 

So'lo,  Ital.  from  Lat.  solus,  alone.  A 
tune,  air,  or  strain  to  be  played  by  a single 
instrument,  or  sung  by  a single  voice. 

Sol'stice,  Lat,  solstitium,  from  sol,  the 
sun,  and  sfo,  to  stand.  In  astronomy,  the 
point  of  the  ecliptic  at  which  the  sun 
ceases  to  recede  from  the  equator,  either 
north  in  summer,  or  south  in  winter. 
There  are,  consequently,  two  such  points : 
the  summer  solstice,  when  the  sun  enters 
Cancer,  on  the  21st  of  June  (the  longest 
day)  ; and  the  winter  solstice,  when  the 
sun  enters  Capricorn,  on  the  22nd  of  De- 
cember (the  shortest  day). 

Solsti'tial  Points  — of  the  ecliptic. 
Those  at  which  the  sun  arrives  at  the 
time  of  the  solstices. 

Solu'tion,  Lat.  solutio,  from  solvo,  to 
melt.  1.  A term  applied  to  a very  ex- 
tensive class  of  phenomena.  When  a 
solid  disappears  in  a liquid,  the  compound 
retaining  perfect  transparency,  we  have 
an  example  of  solution,  and  the  word  is 
applied  both  to  the  act  of  combination 
and  to  the  result  of  the  process.  Solution 
is  the  result  of  attraction  or  affinity  be- 


tween the  fluid  and  the  soiid.  This 
affinity  continues  to  operate  to  a certain 
point,  where  it  is  overbalanced  by  the 
cohesion  of  the  solid ; it  then  ceases  ; the 
fluid  is  said  to  be  saturated;  the  point 
where  the  operation  ceases  is  called  satu- 
ration ; and  the  result  is  a saturated  solu- 
tion. The  dissolving  fluid  is  called  a 
menstruum,  or  solvent. 2.  In  arithme- 
tic, &c.,  the  answer  to  a question. 3. 

In  surgery,  the  separation  of  connection, 
or  connected  substances  or  parts,  is  termed 
solution  of  contimiity. 

Som'atist,  from  troju.ot.Tixo;,  corporeal, 
from  truyoot.,  body.  In  theology,  one  who 
admits  the  existence  of  corporeal  or 
material  beings  only. 

Somatology , from  trojtxa,  body,  and 
Xoyo<;,  discourse.  The  doctrine  of  mate- 
rial substances. 

Somnam'bdlism,  from  somnus,  sleep, 
and  ambulo,  to  walk.  A term  applied  to 
sleep-walking;  and  also  to  a particular 
state  induced  by  what  is  termed  animal 
magnetism. 

Sona'ta.  An  Italian  term  meaning  a 
time,  but  used  to  designate  solos  for 
single  instruments. 

Son'net,  Ital.  sonnetto.  A short  poem, 
consisting  of  IT  lines  ; two  stanzas  of  1 
verses  each,  and  two  of  three  each,  the 
rhymes  being  adjusted  by  a particular 
rule. 

Sonom'eter,  from  sonus,  sound,  and 
petr^ov,  measure.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  sounds,  or  the  intervals  of 
sounds. 

Soot,  Sax.  sot.  The  pulverulent  matter 
condensed  from  smoke.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  charcoal ; that  from  wood  is 
pungent,  nauseous,  and  bitter,  and  is 
found  to  contain  some  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  an  empyreumatic 
oil,  a fixed  alkali,  and  an  insipid  earth  ; 
and  that  from  pit-coal  contains  besides 
some  bituminous  matter. 

Soph,  from  sophista.  A title  given  in 
universities  to  a student  in  his  second 
year. 

Soph'ist,  from  sophista,  from  troZo; , 
wise.  A name  at  first  given  to  philoso- 
phers, or  men  remarkable  for  their  wis- 
dom ; next  to  rhetoricians ; and  subse- 
quently to  such  as  devoted  their  time  to 
verbal  niceties  and  logical  quibbles.  In 
this  sense  the  term  may  be  said  to  be  in 
some  measure  applicable  to  all  the  school- 
men of  the  middle  ages. 

Sop'ra  (It.).  Above.  In  music,  a term 
of  description,  thus,  nella  parte  di  sopra, 
in  the  upper  part. 

Sopra'no,  in  Italian  music,  means  su- 
preme, or  the  highest  vocal  part. 

Sor'dic  Acid.  Another  name  for  malic 
acid  (q.  v.),  because  it  may  be  obtained, 
most  readily  aad  in  greatest  purity,  irom 
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the  terries  of  the  mountain-ask  or  roan- 
tree  ( Sorbus  aucuparia). 

Sorbon'ne.  A college,  at  Paris,  for  the 
study  of  theology,  named  from  the  village 
of  Sorbonne,  the  birth-place  of  its  founder. 

Sor'bcs.  The  service  tree : a genus. 
Icosandria — Trigynia.  Name  from  sorbeo, 
to  dry  up,  because  its  fruit  stops  fluxes. 

Sor'des  (Latin).  Foul  matter.  The 
matter  discharged  from  ulcers  is  thus 
named  when  it  is  viscid,  glutinous,  and 
of  a brownish-red  colour. 

Sore'dia.  In  botany,  heaps  of  powdery 
bodies  found  in  lichens  lying  upon  any 
part  of  the  thallus. 

So'rex.  In  zoology,  the  generic  name 
of  the  Shrews : class  Mammalia : order 
Camaria:  family  Insectivora.  The  ani- 
mal lives  in  holes,  which  it  excavates  in 
the  earth  ; and  feeds  on  worms  and  insects. 
There  are  several  species  ; the  Saraneus, 
Lin.,  is  our  common  Field-mouse ; and 
the  rat-tailed  Shrew  is  celebrated  as 
being  one  of  the  animals  which  the 
Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  embalm- 
ing. 

So'ri,  truoog,  a heap.  Small  heaps  of 
reproductive  granules  growing  upon  the 
fronds  of  polypodiaceous  ferns. 

Sori'tes.  A heap.  In  logic, 

an  agreement,  where  one  proposition  is 
accumulated  on  another. 

Sospi'ro  (It.).  A sigh.  In  music,  the 
same  as  rest  (q.  v.). 

Sostenu'to.  An  Italian  word  for  sus- 
tained, used  in  music  to  denote  the  con- 
tinuing of  sounds,  and  uniting  them  to 
each  other,  in  opposition  to  spiccato,  de- 
tached. 

Soth'ic  Year.  The  Egyptian  year  of 
365  days  ; so  called  from  Sothis,  the  Dog- 
star,  at  whose  rising  it  was  supposed  to 
commence. 

Sot'to  Yo'ce.  In  Italian  music,  implies 
soft  or  piano  voice. 

Soubahdar'.  The  viceroy  or  governor 
af  a province  in  India ; also  the  title  of  a 
native  sepoy  officer. 

Sough.  A small  drain,  placed  at  the 
;op  of  an  embankment,  for  the  purpose 
}f  conveying  the  surface-water  to  the 
side-drain.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
an  adit  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Sound.  1.  In  surgery,  a probe  : an  in- 
strument for  feeling  what  is  beyond  the 

reach  of  the  fingers. 2.  In  geography , 

i shallow  sea,  such  as  may  be  sounded  or 

athomed. 3.  In  ichthyology , the  air  or 

i wimming-bladder  of  fish  : the  vesica  na- 

antia  of  Willoughby. 4.  In  acoustics, 

he  sensation  produced  by  the  vibrations 
>f  air  or  other  medium  upon  the  ear  with 
vhich  it  is  in  contact.  A sound-board  is 
i thin  board  placed  over  the  head  of  a 
mblic  speaker  to  strengthen  the  sound 
1 his  voice. 


Soup,  Port'able.  A sort  of  cake,  formed 
of  concentrated  broth,  freed  from  fat, 
and,  by  long  continued-boiling,  from  all 
the  putrescent  parts,  and  thereby  reduced 
to  the  consistence  of  glue,  which,  in 
reality,  it  is. 

South  ernwood.  A shrubby  species  of 
wormwood,  the  Artemisia  abrotanum,  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

Sov'ereign.  1.  In  politics,  a person  or 
body  of  persons  in  whom  the  legislative 

authority  rests  in  every  state. 2.  An 

English  coin  of  the  value  of  20s.,  and 
weighing  123  374  troy  grains. 

Sow'ans.  The  very  nutritious  article 
of  food  distinguished  in  Scotland  by  the 
name  of  soxcans,  and  in  England  called 
flummery,  “ is  made”  (says  Dr.  Thomson), 
“ from  the  husk  of  oats,  by  a process  not 
unlike  that  by  which  common  starch  ig 
made.  The  husk  of  the  oat  (called  seeds), 
is  separated  from  oatmeal  by  the  sieve. 
It  still  retains  a considerable  portion  of 
farinaceous  matter.  It  is  mixed  with 
water,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
days,  till  the  water  has  become  sour.  The 
whole  is  then  thrown  upon  a sieve.  The 
milky  water  passes  through,  but  the  husk 
remains  behind.  The  water  thus  obtained 
is  loaded  with  starchy  matter,  which  soon 
subsides  to  the  bottom.  The  sour  liquor 
is  decanted  off,  and  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  fresh  water  is  added.  This  mix- 
ture, when  boiled,  forms  a very  nourish- 
ing article  of  food;  and  the  portion  of  the 
sour  water  which  adheres  to  the  starch 
gives  the  whole  a pleasant  acidity.”  The 
popular  opinion  in  Scotland,  regarding 
the  nutritious  qualities  of  sowans,  is  very 
different  from  that  of  Dr.  T.  Thomson. 

Soy.  A kind  of  sauce  prepared  in  China 
and  Japan,  from  a small  bean,  the  fruit 
of  the  iolichos  sqja.  It  is  eaten  with  fish, 
cold  meat,  &c.  The  Japan  soy  is  the  best. 

Spa.  A general  denomination  for  a 
mineral  spring : it  is  derived  from  a town 
in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  famous  for 
its  mineral  water. 

Space, 'Er.espace,IoA.spathim.  1.  Space 
in  the  abstract  is  mere  extension  ; in  re- 
lation to  bodies,  it  is  the  interval  or  dis- 
tance between  two  or  more  objects. 

2.  In  geometry,  the  area  of  a figure. 

3.  Among  printers,  a slip  of  wood  or  me- 
tal, to  make  a space  between  words  or 

lines. 4.  In  music,  the  void  between 

the  lines  of  a staff. 

Spa'dix  (Lat.).  A term  in  botany  for  an 
elongated  receptacle,  or  flower-bearing 
spike,  which  emerges  mostly  from  a 
spathe  or  sheath,  and  on  which  the  ses- 
sile flowers  are  very  crowded.  The  in- 
florescence of  palms  and  some  other  plants, 
is.  a branched  spadix. 

Spa'his,  or  Sip'ahis.  A part  of  the  Tur- 
kish cavalry  were  so  called. 

Spa'lax.  The  generic  name  given  by 
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Gulden  to  the  Rat  moles.  Class  Mammalia, 
order  Sodentia.  The  S.  typhus  (Zanni, 
Slepez,  Blind  rat  mole),  is  the  most 
known.  It  is  a singular  shapeless  animal, 
lives  under  ground  like  the  moles,  subsists 
on  roots,  has  a large  triangular  head,  short 
legs,  no  apparent  eye ; is  rather  larger 
than  our  rat;  has  smooth  fur  of  an  ash 
colour  approaching  to  red.  It  is  the  blind 
mole  of  the  ancients. 

Span.  J..  The  space  from  one  end  of  the 
thumb  to  the  end  of  the  fingers  when  ex- 
tended: as  a measure  9 inches. 2.  In 

nautical  language,  a small  line,  the  middle 

of  which  is  attached  to  a stay. 3.  In 

architecture,  &c.,  the  extent  of  an  arch 
between  its  piers  or  abutments. 

Span'drel,  It.  spandere,  to  spread.  In 
architecture,  the  space  above  the  haunches 
of  an  arch. 

Span'drel  Br  acre'tino.  Brackets 

placed  between  curves. 

Span'drel  Wall.  A wall  built  on  the 
back  of  an  arch. 

Span'ish- white.  A white  earth  from 
Spain  used  by  painters. 

Spank'er-boom.  A boom  projecting 
from  the  mizzen-mast  beyond  the  taff-rail. 

Spank'er,  or  Driv'er.  The  gaff-sail  set 
on  the  mizzen-mast  of  a ship. 

Span'ner.  A screw-key,  an  iron  in- 
strument for  tightening  up  screw-nuts. 

Span-piece.  In  building,  the  name  given 
in  some  places  to  a collar-beam. 

Span'  Roop.  A common  roof,  formed 
by  two  inclined  planes. 

Spar.  1.  A small  beam  or  rafter.  This 
name  is  usually  given  to  the  round  pieces 
of  timber  used  for  the  yards  and  top-masts 
of  ships. 2.  In  mineralogy , spar  is  ap- 

plied by  the  working  miners  of  England 
to  all  crystallised  minerals  that  have  a 
shining  lustre.  The  term  has  been  adopted 
by  mineralogists,  and  applied  synony- 
mously with  German  spath  to  an  order  of 
crystallised  minerals,  which  easily  break 
into  rhomboidal,  cubical,  or  other  forms, 
with  polished  surfaces,  but  without  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  constituents, 
which  renders  a specific  epithet  necessary, 
as  calcareous  spar,  gypseous  spar,  &c. 

Spar'rowhawk.  The  name  of  sparrow- 
hawk  ( Nisus , Cuv.),  is  generally  appro- 
priated to  those  hawks  whose  tarsi  are 
high  and  scutellated.  The  common  spnr- 
rowhawk  ( Falco  nisus,  Lin.),  is  coloured 
like  the  goshawk,  but  its  legs  are  longer, 
and  it  is  a third  less  in  size.  It  is  used  in 
falconry. 

Spar'rv-ir'on  ore.  Steel-ore.  A valu- 
able iron-ore  found  in  metalliferous  and 
common  veins,  in  primary  and  secondary 
rocks.  It  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  may  with  facility 
be  converted  into  excellent  steel.  Its 
colours  we  grey,  yellow,  brown,  black, 
As. 


Sparse,  Lat.  sparsus,  dispersed : irre- 
gularly scattered.  Applied  to  leaves, 
flowerstalks,  glands,  stars,  &c.,  &c. 

Spar'tidm.  Broom.  A genus.  Diadel- 
phia  — Decandria.  Name  axatoTior  of 
Dioscorides,  from  (ra-ctercv,  a rope.  Ac- 
cording to  Don,  the  Spanish  broom  is  the 
only  species;  but,  according  to  others, 
the  common  and  white  broom,  with  17  or 
18  species  of  genista,  belong  to  the  genus. 

Spasm.  from  acraM,  I draw. 

A violent,  im-oluntary,  and  continued 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres.  Spasms 
are  distinguished  into  clonic  and  tonic 
spasms : the  clonic  spasms  are  true  con- 
vulsions ; the  contractions  and  relaxa- 
tions are  alternate;  but  in  tonic  spasms 
the  member  remains  rigid. 

Spatha'ce.e.  A natural  order  of  plants, 
comprehending  the  narcissus  and  such  as 
have  their  flower  protruding  from  a 
spathe. 

Spathe,  <rru8ri,  spatha.  A sheath  or 
covering  of  an  immature  flower,  which 
bursts  longitudinally,  and  is  more  or  less 
remote  from  the  flower. 

Spat'ula,  Lat.  dim.  of  spatha.  An  apo- 
thecary’s instrument  for  spreading  plas- 
ters, &c. 

Spat'clate,  Lat.  spatulatus,  battledore- 
shaped. Applied  to  leaves,  &c.,  of  a 
roundish  figure,  tapering  into  an  oblong 
base. 

Spa'vin.  In  farriery , a disease  of  horses, 
a bony  excrescence  or  crust  that  grows  in 
the  inside  of  the  hough.  There  is  also  a 
blood-spavin. 

Speak'er  (of  the  House  of  Commons),  a 
member  of  the  house,  elected  by  a ma- 
jority of  votes,  to  act  as  chairman  or  pre- 
sident in  putting  questions,  keeping  or- 
der, reading  briefs  of  bills,  &c.  He 
votes  only  when  the  house  is  equally 
divided. 

Spe'cialtt.  In  laic,  any  instrument  in 
writing  under  seal. 

Sfe'cie.  A term  used  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin,  in  contradistinction  to  paper 
money. 

Spe'cies,  Lat.  from  specio,  to  see.  Indi- 
vidual animals,  plants,  or  minerals,  agree- 
ing in  their  appearances  or  their  compo- 
sition. Their  similarity  gives  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  species.  Individuals  or 
species,  differing  in  circumstances  arising 
from  accident;  in  plants  and  animals, 
from  soil  and  climate ; in  diseases,  from 
constitution,  &c. ; in  minerals. from  loca- 
lity, are  termed  varieties.  The  circum- 
stances which  are  common  to  one  or 
more  species  give  rise  to  adivision,  or  the 
formation  of  a genus.  A species  is  a col- 
lection of  all  the  individuals  which  re- 
semble each  other  more  than  they  resem- 
ble anything  else  ; which  can,  by  mutual 
fecundation,  produce  other  individuals; 
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and  which  reproduce  themselves,  by  ge- 
neration, in  such  a manner  that  we  may 
from  analogy  suppose  them  all  sprung 
originally  from  one  single  individual. 

SIecifTc.  1.  A medicine  possessed  of 
sovereign  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  a parti- 
cular disease. 2.  An  epithet  applied  to 

a medicine  which  acts  on  some  particular 
organ  more  than  on  others. 

Specif'ic  Grav'ity.  The  relative 
weight  of  equal  portions  (as  to  bulk)  of 
different  kinds  of  matter.  See  Gravity. 

Specif'ic  Name;  is  now  used  for  the 
name  which,  appended  to  the  name  of 
the  genus,  constitutes  the  distinctive 
name  of  the  species. 

Spec'tees.  A family  of  orthopterous 
insects,  comprehending  such  as  have  an 
attenuated  body. 

Spec'trum,  Lat.  plural  spectra,  from 
specto,  to  behold.  1.  A visible  form  ; an 

image. 2.  The  image  formed  on  any 

white  surface  by  a ray  of  solar  light 
passing  through  a small  hole  into  a dark 
chamber,  when  refracted  by  a triangular 
glass  prism.  The  ray  is  divided  into 
seven,  exhibiting  the  seven  colours  ob- 
servable in  the  rainbow ; the  image  is 
called  the  spectrum,  and,  because  it  is 
produced  by  means  of  a prism,  it  is  fur- 
ther termed  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and 
the  colours  making  up  the  spectrum  are 
the  prismatic  colours  (q.  v.). 3.  An  ocu- 

lar spectrum  is  an  image  of  a bright  ob- 
ject, such  as  the  setting  sun,  which  con- 
tinues for  some  time  visible  after  closing 
and  covering  the  eyes. 

Specclcm,  Lat.  from  specio,  to  view. 

1.  A mirror. 2.  A metallic  reflector, 

made  use  of  in  catadioptric  telescopes, 
instead  of  the  object-glass  used  in  the 
dioptric  telescopes.  The  speculum  metal 
is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 3.  A sur- 

gical instrument  for  opening  or  obtain- 
ing a view  of  parts. 

Speiss,  \ A compound  ore  of  nickel  and 

Speise.  j antimsnv 

Spelt.  A name  5’f  that  species  of  Tri- 
ticum  called  otherwise  German  wheat. 

Spel'ter.  The  commercial  name  of 
zinc  (q.  v.). 

Spermace'ti,  from  rrrteu.ce,  seed,  and 
a r,ro;,  the  whale.  A product  obtained 
from  the  brain  of  the  Physcter  macroce- 
phalus,  or  long-headed  whale,  which  in- 
habits the  southern  ocean.  The  brain 
being  dug  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  head, 
and  the  oil  separated  from  it  by  dripping, 
the  residue  is  crude  spermaceti,  which  is 
purified  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  in  medicine,  &c. 

Spermoph'ilus.  The  generic  name 
given  by  Fred.  Cuvier  to  those  marmots 
that  have  cheek  pouches.  The  superior 
lightness  of  their  structure  has  caused 
them  to  be  called  ground  squirrels.  East- 


ern Europe  produces  one  species,  the 
souslikorzizel ; America  produces  several 
of  them. 

Spha'cee,  from  o-pocxai,  to  destroy ; com- 
plete mortification. 

Sphacel'ism,  from  trtpocxoXt'^u,  to  gan- 
grene. 1.  A gangrene. 2.  An  inflam- 

mation of  the  brain. 

Sphag'nous.  Mossy;  containing  peat- 
moss. 

Sphag'nem  Paltjs'tre.  A kind  of  moss, 
the  decayed  roots  of  which  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  peat-moss. 

Sphene,  from  <rpt jv,  a wedge.  A min- 
eral, a silicate  of  titanium  and  lime.  Its 
colours  are  commonly  greyish,  yellowish, 
reddish,  and  blackish  brown,  with  various 
shades  of  green.  It  is  found  amorphous 
and  in  crystals. 

Spheno'id,  from  g-p'/jv,  a wedge,  and 
s /So;,  likeness.  Wedge-lilte : applied  to  a 
bone  of  the  skull  ( splienoides  os),  because 
it  is  wedged  in  among  the  other  bones  of 
the  head. 

Sphe'no-max'illary.  Relating  to  the 
sphenoid  and  maxillary  bones. 

Sphe'no-pal'atine.  Relating  to  the 
sphenoid  and  palate  bones. 

Sphe'no-pari'etal.  Relating  to  the 
sphenoid  and  parietal  bones. 

Sphe'no-tem'poral.  Relating  to  the 
sphenoid  and  temporal  bones. 

Sphere,  Lat.  spheera,  Gr.  rrpotigac-  A 
globe : a solid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a semicircle  about  its  diameter,  which 
remains  fixed.  The  centre  of  a sphere  is 
equidistant  from  every  point  of  its  sur- 
face, and  all  its  radii  are  equal. 

Sphe'rical  Excess  is  the  sum  by  which 
the  three  angles  of  a triangle,  on  the  rvr- 
face  of  a sphere  or  spheroid,  exceeds  .wo 
right  angles. 

Sphe'rics.  The  doctrine  of  the  sphere 
and  spheroid.  The  solid  contents  of  a 
sphere  or  spheroid  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  square  of  the  equatorial  diameter 
by  the  axis  of  rotation  and  the  product 
by  5236. 

Sphe'roid,  from  epaulet,  a sphere,  and 
tfiog,  like.  A solid  approaching  the  figure 
of  a sphere,  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
a semi-ellipsis  about  its  axis.  When  it  is 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  a semi- 
ellipsis about  its  transverse  or  longest 
diameter,  it  is  an  oblong  spheroid ; when 
about  its  conjugate  or  shortest  diameter, 
it  is  a prolate  spheroid.  The  fixed  axis  of 
the  ellipse  is  called  the  axis  of  rotation  ; 
the  circle  described  by  the  semi-axis  of 
the  ellipse  is  the  equatorial  circle. 

Sphero'meter,  enpcii^a.  and  pxt r^ov, 
measure.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  thickness  of  small  bodies,  the  curva- 
ture of  optical  glasses,  &c. 

Spiiex.  The  solitary  or  savage  wasp  i 
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a genus  of  hymenoptcrous  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Fissores,  Cuv. 

SPHioMo'METER.^y^os,  the  pulse.  An 
instrument  for  counting  the  arterial  pul- 
sations. 

Sphinc’ter,  from  tr^iyyu,  to  contract. 
The  name  given  to  certain  muscles, 
whose  office  is  to  contract  the  part  in  all 
directions,  drawing  it  together,  as  the 
mouth  of  a purse  is  contracted  by  a string 
passing  round  it. 

Sphinx,  Lat.  from  <rpty%.  1.  Afabulous 
monster  of  Egypt,  having  the  body  of  a 

lion,  and  the  face  of  a young  woman. 

2.  In  entomology,  the  hawk-moth  : a genus 
of  lepidopterous  insects.  Family  Cre- 
puscularia.  It  is  so  named  from  the  atti- 
tude of  several  of  the  caterpillars,  which 
resembles  that  of  the  fabled  monster. 

Sphragis'tics,  r^ay/5,  a seal.  The 
science  of  seals,  their  history,  peculiari- 
ties, and  distinctions. 

Spica  Virginis.  A star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Yirgo. 

Spice,  Fr.  epice.  A name  which  includes 
all  those  vegetable  productions  which 
are  fragrant  to  the  smell,  and  pungent  to 
the  taste,  as  cloves,  allspice,  &c. 

Spi'cate.  1.  Eared  like  corn  : spica,  an 
ear  of  corn. 2.  Having  spikes. 

Spicca'to,  It.  divided.  In  music,  nearly 
synonymous  with  staccato  (q.  v.). 

Snc'cLE.  A spikelet  or  spiket ; spicula, 
dim.  of  spica,  a spike.  Applied  to  grasses 
that  have  many  florets  on  one  calyx : such 
florets  ranged  on  a little  stalk  constitute 
the  spikelet. 

Spige'lia.  "Worm-grass.  A genus  of 
plants.  Pentandria — Monogynia.  Named 
by  Linn6,  in  commemoration  of  Adrian 
Spigelius,  who  wrote  Isagoge  in  Fern 
Herbarium,  in  1606.  West  Indies  and 
America. 

Spike.  Spica.  1.  An  ear  of  corn. 2. 

A species  of  inflorescence  in  which  ses- 
sile flowers  are  alternate,  on  a common 
simple  peduncle,  as  in  wheat  and  rye, 

lavender,  &c. 3.  A long  nail;  also  a 

piece  of  pointed  iron,  like  a long  nail, 
inserted  with  the  point  outwards,  as  on 
the  tops  of  walls,  gates,  &c.,  to  prevent 
people  from  passing  over  them. 

Spike'nard.  A plant , the  Nardus  indiea. 

Spi'na.  A thorn  originating  from  the 
substance  of  the  wood : aculei  or  prickles 
are  only  affixed  to  the  bark. 

Spina'cia.  Spinage.  A genus  of  one 
species,  an  annual  plant.  Iliaecia— Pent- 
andria As  an  article  of  food  it  is  similar 
to  cabbage  and  other  oleraceous  plants. 

Spin'dle.  In  mechanics,  a term  synony- 
mous with  axes.  When  several  axes  occur 
it  is  usual  to  denominate  the  subordinate 
or  smaller  axes  as  spindles. 

Spine.  1.  In  botany,  see  Spina. 2. 

In  anatomy,  the  spina  dorsi.  or  bone  of 


the  back,  reaching  from  the  head  to  the 
os  sacrum.  It  is  a series  of  24  vertebrae 
in  the  human  subject. 

Spinel',  Fr.  spinelle.  A sub-species  of 
corundum,  which  occurs  in  regular  crys- 
tals, and  sometimes  in  rounded  grains 
It  is  coloured  red,  black,  blue,  brown,  &c 
by  oxide  of  chromium,  chromic  acid,  ox- 
ides of  iron,  &c. 

Spinel'lane.  A variety  of  dodecahe- 
dral zoolite  which  occurs  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Laach,  near  Andernach.  Its 
usual  colour  is  blackish-brown,  and  its 
form  a six-sided  prism,  terminated  by 
three-sided  summits,  with  alternate,  but 
different,  faces.  It  is  a silicate  of  alumina 
and  soda,  with  some  oxide  of  iron. 

Spin'et,  Ital.  spinetto.  A musical  in- 
strument, thus  named  from  spina,  a 
thorn  or  quill,  the  tone  being  produced 
by  a crow’s-quill,  inserted  in  the  tongue 
of  a little  machine  called  a jack. 

Spin'ners,  or  Spin'nerets.  Organs 
with  which  insects  spin  their  silk  or 
webs. 

Spin'ning  - genie,  improperly  spelt 
jenny.  A machine  for  spinning  cotton, 
&c.,  invented  about  1767,  by  James  Har- 
greaves, a weaver,  near  Blackburn,  in 
Lancashire.  It  was  long  ago  superseded 
by  the  mule,  a machine  which,  combining 
the  principles  of  the  genie  and  water- 
frame,  has  in  a manner  superseded  both. 

Spin'ozism.  The  principles  of  Spinoza, 
a native  of  Amsterdam,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  Atheism  and  Pantheism. 

Spi'o.  A genus  of  annulata : order 
Dorsibranehiata.  The  species  are  smal', 
worms,  from  the  Arctic  ocean,  that  in- 
habit membranous  tubes. 

Sfir'acle,  Lat.  spiraculum,  a breathing 
hole.  The  spiracles  are  the  external 
orifices  of  the  air- tubes  of  insects:  also 
called  stigmata. 

Spi'ral.  1.  A curve,  of  a circular  kind, 
which  in  its  progress  recedes  from  its 
centre.  The  common  cork-screw  is  a 

good  example. 2.  In  botany,  spiral 

vessels  are  membranous  tubes  lined  with 
an  elastic  fibre,  twisted  spirally,  for  the 
conveyance  of  air. 

Spire,  Gr.  axouou,,  twisting.  1.  In 
geometry,  a line  drawn  progressively 
round  the  same  axis  with  a distance  be- 
tween each  circle : also  a curved  line ; 

anything  wreathed  or  contorted. 2.  In 

architecture,  a spire  among  the  ancients 
was  the  base  of  a column,  and  sometimes 
the  astragal  or  torus  ; but  among  the 
moderns,  it  designates  a steeple,  which 
diminishes  as  it  ascends,  either  pyra- 
midally or  conically. 

Spir'it.  1.  Spiritus.  This  name  was 
formerly  given  to  all  volatile  substances 
collected  by  distillation.  Three  principal 
kinds  were  distinguished:  inflammable 
or  ardent  spirit ; acid  spirits  ; and  alka- 
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Kne  spirits.  The  word  spirit  is  now  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  various  pre- 
parations of  alcohol  and  ether. 2.  In 

commercial  language,  the  name  of  spirits 
comprehends  all  inflammable  liquors  ob- 
tained by  distillation;  as  brandy,  rum, 
geneva,  whisky,  &c.  British  spirits  are 
such  as  are  manufactured  in  Britain,  as 
whisky  and  gin. 

Spir'it  of  Salt.  An  old  name  for  mu- 
riatic or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Spir'it  of  Wine.  Esprit  de  vin.  Pure 
spirit,  so  called  because  formerly  obtained 
only  from  wine.  See  Alcohol. 

Spir'it  Bevel.  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  deviation  of  any  surface 
from  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  See  Level. 

Spiritoso,  1 (It.).  With  spirit.  In 

Spirito.  j music,  denotes  a spirited 
manner  of  performing. 

Spiritualism.  That  system,  opposed 
to  materialism,  according  to  which  all 
that  is  real  is  spirit. 

Spir'ketting.  In  ship-building,  the 
plank  on  the  side  between  the  water- 
way and  the  port-sill. 

Spir'oil.  In  chemistry,  the  supposed 
base  of  the  volatile  oil  extracted  from  the 
flowers  of  the  spireea  ulmaria.  The  oil 
itself  is  a compound  of  C12  H5  04. 

Spiroi'late.  A compound  formed  by 
the  spiroilic  acid  with  a base.  All  the 
spiroilates  fulminate  when  heated  in  the. 
air,  and  when  mixed  with  a combustible 
body  and  heated  they  detonate; 

Sfiroil'ic  Acid.  An  acid  discovered  by 
M.  Lowig,  by  treating  the  hydrospiroilic 
acid  (volatile  oil  of  spireea  ulmaria ) 
with  nitric  acid.  The  oil  is  changed 
into  a solid  crystalline  mass,  which  is 
spiroilic  acid.  It  has  scarcely  any  smell, 
is  tasteless,  but  produces  a violent  feeling 
of  irritation  in  the  pharynx,  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  shows 
a tendency  to  crystallise. 

Spir'ula.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
multilocular  shells.  Some  of  the  species 
still  inhabit  tropical  seas,  where  they 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean ; others 
are  only  found  fossil. 

Splanchnol'ogy,  from  crTXayxvov,  an 
entrail,  and  Xoyog,  discourse.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  viscera. 

Splayed.  In  architecture,  signifies  an 
angle  cut  off. 

Spleen, Lat.  splen,  Gr.  ccrX-cv-  A spongy 
viscus,  of  a livid  colour,  and  so  varied  in 
form,  situation,  and  magnitude,  that 
nothing  general  can  be  determined  re- 
garding them.  In  its  normal  condition  it 
is  always  placed  on  the  left  side,  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  between  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  false  ribs. 

Splen'algy,  from  <n tX'/jv,  the  spleen, 
and  asXytf,  pain.  A pain  in  the  spleen  or 
its  region.  „ 


Spleni'tis.  Inflammation  of  the  spleen , 
from  trxX-w,  the  spleen. 

Splen ics.  A flat  muscle  at  the  back  of 
the  neck. 

Splen'dent,  Lat.  splendent,  shining.  A 
term  applied  to  minerals  as  regards  their 
degree  of  lustre.  The  smooth  surface  of 
most  of  the  metals  are  splendent. 

Spli'cing.  The  process  of  joining  the 
ends  of  a rope  together,  or  of  uniting  the 
end  of  a rope  to  any  part  thereof  by  in- 
terweaving the  strands  in  a regular  man- 
ner. There  are  several  kinds  of  splicing, 
according  to  the  services  for  which  it  is 
intended,  all  characterized  by  particular 
epithets.  The  joining  is  called  a splice. 
To  splice  the  main  brace,  is  to  have  an 
extra  allowance  of  spirits  in  cases  of  cold 
and  wet. 

Splint.  In  surgery,  a long  piece  of 
wood,  tin,  strong  pasteboard,  or  the  like, 
employed  for  preventing  the  ends  of 
broken  bones  from  moving  so  as  to  inter- 
rupt the  process  by  which  fractures  unite. 

SplInt-bone.  A name  for  the  fibula. 

Splint'ery.  A term  in  mineralogy, 
applied  to  a particular  fracture  of  mine- 
rals. The  fracture  is  splintery  when  the 
surface  produced  by  breaking  the  mineral 
is  nearly  even,  but  exhibits  little  splinters 
or  scales  somewhat  thicker  at  one  extre- 
mity than  the  other,  and  still  adhering  to 
the  surface  by  their  thicker  extremities. 

Split-cloth.  In  surgery,  a bandage 
which  consists  of  a central  portion,  and 
six  or  eight  tails  ; used  principally  for  the 
head. 

Spo'dium.  2iroS;«v.  An  old  name  for 
many  powders  obtained  by  calcination ; 
as  ivory  black,  metallic  calces,  &c. 

Spod'umene.  In  mineralogy , the  name 
given  by  Jameson  to  the  Triphane  of 
Hauy.  It  is  a rare  mineral,  found  in  the 
iron  mine  of  Uton,  in  Sweden,  and  in 
some  primary  rocks  in  Ireland.  Name 
from  o-.robou,  to  reduce  to  ashes : trrrsdiw, 
spodium,  because  before  the  blowpipe  it 
exfoliates  into  little  yellowish  or  grayish 
scales.  It  consists  of  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  potash,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Spoil.  Spoil-bank.  The  surplus  exca- 
vation which  is  laid  by  the  side  of  a line 
of  railway,  canal,  or  other  work,  to  save 
the  expense  of  removal,  and  which  occurs 
when  the  amount  of  cutting  upon  the  line 
exceeds  that  of  the  embankment. 

Spore  (of  a wheel).  The  spokes  are  the 
small  bars  which  are  inserted  into  the 
nave,  and  which  serve  to  support  the 
rim  or  felly. 

Spoke-shave.  A sort  of  plane  used  in 
dressing  the  spokes  of  wheels  and  for 
other  curved  work  where  the  common 
plane  cannot  be  applied. 

Spoliation,  Writ  of,  in  English  eccle- 
siastical laiv,  is  obtained  by  one  of  the 
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parties  to  a suit  suggesting  that  his  ad- 
versary has  wasted  the  fruit  of  his  benefice. 

Spon'dei}  Lat.  spondeeus.  A poetic  foot 
of  two  .ong  syllables,  as  Smuts. 

Spon'dyle,  Lat.  spondylus.  A joint  of 
the  spine  ; a vertebra. 

Sfon'dylis.  The  name  given  by  Fa- 
bricius  to  a genus  of  tetramerous  coleop- 
tera,  belonging  to  the  family  Longicornes, 
Cuv.  Named  from  its  globular  and  spi- 
nose  thorax. 

Spon'dylus.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
marine  shells  found  attached  to  rocks, 
coral,  &c.,  and  remarkable  for  their  spines 
and  rich  colouring  ; whence  the  name. 

Sponge,  1 Lat.  spongia,  Gr.  treroyyiet.  A 

Spcnge,  f marine  production,  very  soft, 
light,  and  porous,  and  highly  compres- 
sible ; readily  imbibing  water  and  as  rea- 
dily giving  it  out  again.  It  is  found  ad- 
hering to  rocks,  particularly  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  about  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  in  the  Red  Sea.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a vegetable 
production,  but  it  is  now  classed  dmong 
the  zoophytes,  and  when  analysed  affords 
the  same  principles  as  animal  substances 
generally. 

Sponge-tents  are  employed  by  sur- 
geons to  dilate  fistulous  cancers,  &c. 
These  are  prepared  by  dipping  sponge 
into  some  hot  cerate,  and  pressing  it  be- 
tween two  iron  plates  ; when  cold  it  may 
be  cut  into  any  desired  forms. 

Spon'gia.  Sponge.  A genus  of  zoo- 
phytes. Order  Coralliferi ; family  Corti- 
cati.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  as- 
sume innumerable  shapes,  as  shrubs, 
horns,  tubes,  vases,  fans,  globes,  &c.  &c. 
The  common  sponge  is  the  S.  officinalis  of 
naturalists.  See  Sponge. 

Spon'giform  Quartz.  A name  of  Float- 
stone.  It  is  light  and  porous  like  sponge. 

Spon'giole.  In  vegetable  physiology,  an 
organ  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
root,  and  thus  named  from  its  peculiar 
texture.  It  is  by  the  spongioles,  thus 
situated,  that  plants  are  enabled  to  ab- 
sorb. They  are  constructed  of  common 
cellular  spongy  tissue,  and  they  imbibe 
the  fluids  which  are  in  contact  with  them 
partly  by  capillary  action,  and  partly  by 
a hygroscopic  power. 

Sponsions,  in  international  law,  are 
authorised  engagements  made  on  behalf 
of  states. 

Spontoo'n.  A military  weapon  borne 
by  officers  of  infantry : a sort  of  half  pike. 

Spool,  Ger.  spule.  A hollow  cylinder 
on  which  yarn  is  wound.  It  is  larger 
than  the  pirn  on  which  the  yarn  is  wound 
for  the  shuttle. 

Spoon'drift.  In  nautical  language,  a 
spray  swept  from  the  surface  of  the  agi- 
tated water  during  a tempest. 

Spor'adic,  from  to  sow.  An 


epithet  applied  to  diseases  which  are  not 
epidemic,  but  occur  here  and  there  from 
causes  affecting  only  the  individual. 

Spor'cle,  from  erveeot.,  seed.  The  organ 
of  reproduction  in  cryptogamic  plants. 

S.  F.  Q.R.  In  antiquity  .an  abbreviation 
of  the  words  Senatus  Populusgue  Romanics , 
the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people. 

Sprain.  A subluxation:  an  excessive 
strain  of  the  ligaments  of  a joint,  without 
dislocation. 

Sprat.  A small  fish,  the  Clupea  sprattus, 
Cuv.  and  Yarr.,  found  to  frequent  the 
whole  of  the  British  Coasts.  The  sprat 
rarely  reaches  6 inches  in  length.  It  feeds 
on  small  crustaceous  animals,  and  itself 
forms  an  agreeable  and  cheap  food. 

Spray.  Water  driven  from  the  top  of 
a wave,  &c.  by  the  wind:  spray  is  only 
occasional ; spoondrift  is  continuous. 

Spring.  1.  In  mechanics,  an  elastic 
body  which,  when  distorted  or  compress- 
ed, has  the  power  to  restore  itself.  Thus 
the  spring  of  a watch  is  a fine  piece  of 
tempered  steel,  coiled  up  in  a cylindrical 
case;  by  stretching  itself  it  puts  the 
wheels,  &c.  in  motion. 2.  In  naviga- 

tion, a rope  passing  out  of  one  extremity 
of  a ship,  and  attached  to  a cable  from  the 
other,  to  bring  her  broadside  to  bear  on 

the  object. 3.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the 

seasons : that  commencing,  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  when  the  sun  entera 
Aides,  about  the  21st  of  March.  In  com- 
mon language,  we  reckon  spring  from  the 
1st  February. 4.  In  hydraulics,  a foun- 

tain of  water  rising  out  of  the  ground. 

Springes.  Nooses  of  horse-hair,  &c.  to 
catch  birds. 

Sprin'ging.  In  architecture,  the  lowest 
part  of  an  arch,  or  the  point  from  which  it 
springs  or  rises. 

Spring-tides.  The  tides  that  follow 
the  new  and  full  moon : in  distinction  to 
neap-tides. 

Sprit.  A small  boom,  pole  or  spar, 
which  crosses  the  sail  of  a boat  diagon- 
ally, from  the  mast  to  the  upper  aftermost 
comer,  which  it  is  used  to  extend  and 
elevate. 

Sprit-sail.  1.  The  sail  extended  by  a 

sprit. 2.  A sail  attached  to  a yard 

which  hangs  under  the  bowsprit. 

Spruce.  1.  A species  of  fir,  the  Pinus 

abies. 2.  A fermented  liquor  called 

spruce-beer,  being  made  of  treacle  or  mo- 
lasses, and  the  “ essence  (decoction)  of 
spruce.  ” 

Spun -yarn.  Among  seamen,  a line 
formed  of  three  rope  yarns  twisted. 

Spur- royal.  Spur-rial,  or  royal.  A 
gold  coin  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IY.  It  was  worth  15s.  in  the  reign 
of  James  I. 

Sfur'ling-line.  Among  seamen,  the 
line  which  forms  the  communication  be- 
tween the  wheel  and  the  tell-tale. 
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Squad’ ron.  A body  of  cavalry,  of  from 
100  to  200  meu.  Also,  a detachment  of 
ships  employed  on  an  expedition. 

Squall.  The  sea  term  for  a gust  of  wind. 

Squaloid,  from  squalus,  a shark.  The 
squaloid  division  of  fossils  are  related  to 
the  shark  tribe.  The  species  abound  in 
the  tertiary  strata. 

Squalus.  The  name  given  by  Linnd  to 
the  true  shark.  Order  Chondropterygii 
Branchiis  Jixis , family  Selachi.  There  are 
numerous  species,  several  viviparous.  The 
most  celebrated  is  the  white  shark  {S. 
carcharias,  Lin.),  which  attains  a length 
of  25  feet.  It  inhabits  every  sea.  See 
Carcharias.  The  basking  shark  (S. 
maximus,  Lin.),  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
squali,  but  it  has  none  of  the  characteristic 
ferocity  of  the  tribe.  The  blue  shark, 
angel  fish,  or  monk,  sea-fox,  or  long-tailed 
shark,  hammer-headed  shark,  or  balance- 
fish,  are  species  of  less  note. 

Squamipen'nes,  from  squama,  a scale, 
and  penna,  a wing  or  fin.  The  name 
given  to  a family  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes,  because  the  soft  and  frequently  the 
spinous  parts  of  their  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
are  covered  with  scales.  The  species  are 
abundant  in  the  seas  of  hot  climates,  and 
are  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  co- 
lours. They  frequent  rocky  shores,  and 
are  eaten.  They  form  the  genus  Cliceto- 
dan,  Lin. 

Square.  In  geometry,  a quadrilateral 
figure,  with  right  angles  and  equal  sides. 

Square  Measures.  The  squares  of  the 
lineal  measures. 

Square  Number.  The  product  of  a 
number  multiplied  by  itself. 

Square-rigged.  An  epithet  applied  to 
a ship  that  has  long  yards,  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  length  of  the  deck,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  sails  extended  obliquely 
by  stays  or  lateen  yards. 

Square-root.  In  arithmetic,  &c.,  the 
second  power  of  any  number  or  the  pro- 
ouct  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  a 
number  into  itself.  See  Involution  and 
Evolution. 

Square-sails,  are  such  as  are  extended 
by  a yard,  distinguished  from  others,  ex- 
tended by  booms,  stays,  lateens,  and  galls. 

Squaring  the  Circle  is  attempting  to 
make  a square  that  shall  be  equal  to  a 
given  circle. 

Squar'rose,  ) Lat.  squarrosus,  rough, 

Squar'rous.  1 scabby,  scurfy,  scaly, 
from  squarra,  roughness  of  skin.  Applied 
chiefly  in  natural  history,  when  the  body  is 
invested  with  scales  widely  divaricating. 

Squill.  Sea  Onion.  A plant  with  a 
large  bulbous  root,  the  Scilla  maritima, 
which  grows  spontaneously  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  Spain  and  the  Levant.  The  root 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  useful 
remedies  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Squirrel.  The  several  species  of 


squirrel  form  the  genus  Sciurus,  Lin. 
They  are  light,  active  creatures  ; live  on 
trees,  feed  on  fruits,  and  are  particularly 
marked  by  their  long  bushy  tail.  See  Sci- 
urus. 

Stacca'to  (It.),  separated.  In  music, 
denoting  that  the  notes  to  which  it  is  af- 
fixed are  to  be  detached  in  a striking  way 
from  each  other. 

Stack.  Corn  in  the  sheaf  piled  up  in  a 
circular  or  rectangular  figure,  brought  to 
a point  or  ridge  at  top. 

Stac'te.  Irctzrr,,  from  rrxci^aj,  to  distil. 
1.  That  kind  of  myrrh  which  distils  or 

falls  in  drops  from  the  trees. 2.  Avery 

liquid  species  of  amber. 

Stadium.  SraS/sr.  1.  An  ancient  Gre- 
cian measure  of  length,  containing  125 
geometrical  paces,  or  625  Roman  feet; 
consequently  it  corresponded  nearly  to  our 

furlong. 2.  Also  a race-course  for  men 

and  horses,  and  the  ground  on  which  the 
wrestlers  and  athletic  exercised. 

Staff,  Fr.  estafette,  It.  staffetta.  An 
express,  a courier.  1.  In  the  army,  an  es  - 
tablishment of  officers,  in  various  depart  • 
ments,  attached  to  the  commandant  of  an 
army.  It  consists  of  a quarter-master  - 
general,  adj  utant-general,  and  majorof  bri- 
gade. The  regimental  stojfconsists  of  the  ad- 
j utant , quarter-master,  chaplain , surgeon , 

&e. 2.  In  surgery  (Sax.  staef,  a stick, 

a crook,  prop,  or  support),  a grooved  steel 
instrument,  introduced  through  the  ure- 
thra into  the  bladder,  to  guide  the  knife 

in  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 3.  In 

music,  the  five  lines  upon  which  the  mu- 
sic is  written. 4.  In  architecture, a staff- 

angle  is  a square  rod  of  wood,  standing 
flush  with  the  wall  on  each  of  its  sides,  at 
the  external  angles,  to  prevent  their  being 
damaged. 

Stag'gers.  In  farriery,  a disease  of 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep.  It  is  said  to  be 
a kind  of  apoplexy,  in  which  the  animal 
reels  or  staggers.  It  appears  rather  to  be  a 
species  of  hydrocephalus. 

Stag'yrite.  An  appellation  given  to 
Aristotle,  from  Stagira,  a town  of  Mace- 
donia, where  he  was  born. 

Stained  Glass.  Glass  on  which  pic- 
tures have  been  painted  with  metallic 
oxides,  chlorides,  &c.,  ground  up  with 
proper  fluxes,  and  fused  into  its  surface 
by  the  application  of  heat.  The  colours 
are  all  transparent. 

Staith.  The  line  of  rails  forming  the 
extremity  of  a railway,  and  generally  oc- 
curring next  rivers,  being  laid  down 
upon  high  platforms,  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  coals,  &c.  into  the  holds  of 
the  vessels,  or  receptacles  prepared  for 
them. 

Stalau’tite,  o'rahosznq , from  <rra./.a£o:, 
to  drop.  A concretion  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  pendent  from  the  roof  of  a cavern. 
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and  produced  by  the  percolation  and  drip- 
ping of  water  holding  in  solution,  or  su- 
per-saturated with,  carbonate  of  Jime. 
The  mode  of  formation  of  a stalactite 
resembles  that  of  an  icicle. 

Stalag'mite,  from  cTotkasyiMt , a drop- 
ping. A concretion  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  originating  from  the  same  cause  as 
stalactite,  but  formed  upon  the  floor  of 
a cavern  or  grotto,  by  the  dropping  of  the 
lime-water  from  the  roof,  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  usually  covered 
with  stalactites.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  stalactites  increasing  downwards, 
and  the  stalagmites  increasing  upwards, 
the  twro  become  united,  and  form  a co- 
lumn extending  from  the  floor  to  the  roof. 
Some  caverns  have  been  completely  filled 
in  this  manner,  and  present  a solid  mass 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  in  some  in- 
stances, as  at  Carrara,  has  been  placed 

among  the  finer  marbles. 2.  The  name 

of  a genus  of  plants.  Polygamia — Monce- 
cia.  The  species  yield  a sort  of  bastard 
gamboge ; whence  the  name  from  <rrx- 
Acty/zor,  distillation,  the  gum  escaping  as 
if  by  distillation. 

Stalk,  stem,  Xat.  caidis  and  scapus. 
1.  That  part  of  a plant  rising  immediately 
from  the  root,  and  which  usually  supports 
the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  The  culm 
is  the  stalk  of  grasses. -2.  In  architec- 

ture, an  ornament  resembling  a stalk,  in 
the  Corinthian  capital,  from  which  the 
volutes  spring. 

Stalk'ing.  A sporting-term,  applied  to 
a kind  of  screen  (which  is  sometimes  a 
horse),  to  hide  the  sportsman  till  he  gets 
within  shot. 

Stall.  In  church  rituals,  the  seat  of  a 
dignified  clergyman  in  the  choir. 

Stall'age.  A duty  paid  for  being  per- 
mitted to  set  up  a stall,  in  a fair  or  market. 

Sta'men.  The  male  organ  of  plants, 
found  generally  with  the  corolla  near  the 
pistil,  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  fila- 
ment and  the  anther.  The  plural  is 
stamens  or  stamina. 

Stam'ina.  1.  A term  applied  in  physi- 
ology and  pathology  to  the  degree  of 
strength  and  vigour  in  the  constitution. 

2.  The  simple  original  particles  which 

exist  in  the  embryo  or  seed,  by  whose 
augmentation  the  animal  is  subsequently 
formed. 

Stamini'ferous,  Xat.  staminiferus,  sta- 
men-bearing. Applied  to  flowers  and 
florets  which  contain  one  or  more  sta- 
mens and  no  pistils. 

Stamp.  1.  Any  instrument  for  making 
impressions  by  pressure  or  mere  force  on 
other  bodies;  also  the  impression  so 

made. 2.  A kind  of  large  pestle  for 

stamping  or  pounding  or  beating  ores, 

Ac. 3.  A paper  or  parchment,  on  which 

* rax  Is  paid. 


Stamp'-duties.  A general  name  for 
all  those  taxes  which  bear  evidence  of 
the  payment  in  the  stamp  impressed  on 
the  paper,  or  parchment.  Most  legal 
instruments  are  drawn  on  stamps,  that  is 
paper  or  parchment  which  has  paid  a 
certain  amount  of  tax. 

Stamp'ing  Mill.  A machine  in  which 
ores  are  pounded  by  means  of  a stamp. 

Stan'chions.  The  sea  term  for  up- 
right supports  in  general. 

Stand.  A sea  term,  used  variously. — 
A sail  stands  W’ell  or  ill ; a ship  stands  on 
her  course  ; and  so  on. 

Stan'dard.  1.  An  ensign  of  war : a 

staff  with  a flag  or  colours. 2.  That 

which  is  established  by  a competent 
power,  as  a rule  or  model,  as  standard 

weights  and  measures. 3.  In  coinage, 

the  proportion  of  weight  of  pure  metal 
and  of  alloy  established  by  authority. 
Our  standard  for  gold  and  silver  coins 
is  j-i. 4.  In  ship-building,  an  inverted 

knee  placed  upon  the  deck,  instead  of 
beneath  it,  with  its  inverted  branch 
turned  upward  from  that  which  lies 

horizontally. 5.  In  botany,  the  upper 

petal  of  a papilionaceous  corolla,  called 
also  the  banner. 

Stan'n  aries.  Tin-mines  and  works: 
from  stannum,  tin. 

Stan'n ic  Acid.  A name  which  has 
been  given  to  the  peroxide  of  tin  ( stan  ■ 
ntim),  because  it  is  soluble  in  acids. 

Stan'za  (Italian).  1.  In  poetry,  a num- 
ber of  lines  or  verses,  connected  with 
each  other,  and  ending  in  a full-point  or 
pause  ; a part  of  a poem  containing  every 
variation  of  measure  or  relation  in  that 

poem. 2.  In  architecture, an  apartment 

or  division  in  a building. 

Stapes.  A stirrup,  in  quo  pes  stat.  The 
name  of  a bone  of  the  internal  ear,  and 
somewhat  like  a stirrup. 

Staphylo'ma,  1 Xat.  from  cra.'vhr,,  a 

Staphylo'sis.  > gripe.  A disease  of  the 
eye-ball  in  which  the  cornea  loses  its 
natural  transparency,  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  eye,  and  successively  even 
projects  beyond  the  eye-lids  in  the  form 
of  an  elongated  whitish  tumour,  which 
is  attended  with  a total  loss  of  sight. 

Staph' vsiNE  A solid  substance,  of  an 
alkaline  nature,  and  an  exceedingly  acrid 
taste,  obtained  from  Delphinium  staphy- 
sagria  or  stavcsacre,  a biennial  plant, 
which  grows  plentifully  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

Sta'ple,  Sax.  stapel,  stapul,  a stake. 
1.  In  commerce,  a settled  mart  or  mar- 
ket ; an  emporium.'  Formerly  the  king’s 
staple  was  established  in  certain  ports  or 
towns;  and  certain  goods  could  not  be 
exported  without  being  first  brought  to 
these  ports  to  be  rated,  and  charged  with 
the  duties  payable  to  the  crowr-  Een>;« 
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the  words  staple  commodities  came  in 
time  to  signify  the  principal  commodities 
produced  by  a country  for  exportation  or 

use. 2.  The  thread  or  pile  of  the  textile 

articles,  cotton,  wool,  and  flax.  Thus, 
Sea-island  cotton  is  of  a fine  long  staple. 

3.  A loop  of  iron  formed  with  two 

points  to  be  driven  into  wood,  &c. 

Star.  Stars  are  fixed  or  planetary. 
1.  The  fixed  stars  are  known  by  their 
twinkling,  and  by  their  being  always  in 
the  same  position  in  relation  to  each 
other.  The  planets  shine  with  a steady 
light,  and  are  constantly  changing  their 
position  with  regard  to  the  other  heavenly 
bodies.  The  pole  star  is  a bright  star  in 
the  tail  of  the  little  Bear  (Ursa  minor), 
and  is  so  called  from  its  being  very  near 

the  North  pole. 2.  The  figure  of  a star : 

a radiated  mark  in  writing  or  painting  : 
called  also  an  asterisk,  and  marked  thus  *. 
It  is  used  as  a mark  of  reference,  or  to 
fill  a blank  where  letters  are  omitted. 

Star'-ap'ple.  The  fruit  of  a species  of 
Chrysophyllum,  which  grows  in  the  warm 
climates  of  America.  It  is  an  olive- 
shaped fleshy  fruit,  eaten  by  way  of 
dessert. 

Star'board.  In  navigation,  the  right- 
hand  side  of  a ship,  looking  forward,  as 
larboard  is  on  the- left-hand  side. 

Starch.  A white  pulverulent  substance, 
consisting  of  microscopic  spheroids,  con- 
taining amylaceous  matter.  It  exists  in 
a great  many  plants.  Potatoes  yield  it 
in  large  quantity;  it  exists  abundantly 
in  the  stems  of  some  monocotyledonous 
plants,  especially  of  the  palm  tribe  ; and 
all  the  edible  grains,  as  wheat,  rye,  rice, 
&c. ; and  siliquose  seeds,  as  beans  and 
peas,  afford  in  it  such  quantity  that  the 
preparation  ofit  from  these  is  now  an  ex- 
tensive manufacture.  AY  heat  is  the  grain 
commonly  employed  for  making  starch. 

Star-cham'ber.  Formerly  a court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  England.  It  was 
abolished  by  Stat.  16  Charles  I. 

Star'fisu.  Sea-star.  A name  common 
to  a genus  of  zoophytes,  from  the  shape 
of  the  animals.  See  Asterias. 

Star'-port.  In  fortification,  a work 
with  several  faces,  and  salient  and  re- 
entering angles.  A star-redoubt  is  built 
of  the  same  form. 

Starring.  1.  In  ornithology , see  Stub- 
nbs. 2.  In  engineering , see  Cutwater. 

Star'osts.  Polish  noblemen  who  pos- 
sessed certain  castles  and  domains,  called 
starosties. 

Star-shoot.  The  Tremella  nostoc,  an 
indigenous  greenish  jelly,  which  is  edible. 

Star-this'tee.  1.  The  Carlina  acaulxs. 
2.  The  Centaurea  calcitrapa,  an  indi- 
genous perennial.  The  Jersey  Star-thistle 
is  another  species  of  centaury  found  in 
Jersey. 

• Sta'ter.  An  ancient  Greek  coin. 


Sta'tice.  The  Sea  Drift.  A.  genus  cf 
plants.  Pentandria — Penlagynia.  Name 
from  trrocTciai,  to  stop,  on  account  of  its 
supposed  efficacy  in  restraining  fluxes. 
The  marsh-rosemary  of  America,  and  the 
sea-lavender  or  red  behen,  are  examples. 

Stat'ics,  from  trrctTos,  standing.  1.  That 
branch  of  mechanical  science  which 
treats  of  the  equilibrium,  pressure, 
weight,  &c.  of  solid  bodies  when  at  rest. 

2.  The  science  which  considers  the 

weight  of  bodies. 

Sta'tion.  1.  In  astronomy , a planet  is 
at  its  station,  or  is  stationary , when  its 

motion  in  right  ascension  ceases. 2.  In 

surveying,  the  place  of  observation  for 

measuring  angles. 3.  In  the  2 lojnish 

Church,  station  is  applied  to  churches  in 
which  indulgences  are  granted  on  certain 

days. 4.  In  railway  economy,  halting- 

places  along  the  line,  for  taking-up  and 
setting-down  passengers,  the  extremes 
being  named  termini. 

Stationary.  Fixed,  not  progressive 
or  regressive.  The  sun  is  stationary  in 
Cancer.  The  Court  of  England,  which 
was  formerly  itinerary,  is  now-stationary. 
Steam-engines  which  work  permanently 
at  the  same  place  are  stationary , as  dis- 
tinct from  locomotives.  Some  railways  are 
worked  by  stationary- engines. 

Stationery.  Writing-paper  and  the 
general  contents  of  a stationer’s  shop. 

Sta'tion  Poin'ter.  In  maritime  sur- 
veying, an  instrument  for  laying  down  on 
a chart  the  position  of  a place,  from 
which  the  angles  subtended  by  three 
known  distant  objects  are  measured. 

Statistics,  Eat.  status, condition.  The 
science  which  determines  the  condition  of 
a country,  in  reference  to  its  extent,  po- 
pulation, industry,  wealth,  power,  and 
the  like. 

StaTuary.  The  art  of  carving  images, 
or  representations  of  life ; also  one  who 
practises  or  professes  the  art  of  making 
statues.  Statuary  is  a branch  of  sculpture. 

Stat'uk,  Eat.  statua,  from  statuo,  to  set. 
Statues  are  figures  of  men,  and  other  ob  - 
jects, formed  out  of  marble  by  the  chisel. 

Sta'tus  quo.  In  politics,  a treaty  be- 
tween two  or  more  belligerents,  by  which 
each  party  is  restored  to  the  same  state 
as  before  the  war,  possessing  the  same 
territories,  fortresses,  &c. 

Stat'dte,  Eat.  statutum,  from  statuo,  to 
set.  An  act  of  the  legislature  of  a state, 
which  extends  as  law  to  all  the  subjects 
of  that  state  ; as  distinguished  from  an 
act,  which  relates  only  to  an  individual  or 
company.  Statutes  are  positive  law,  and 
disri.'mnlshed  from  common  law:  the  for- 
mer owe  their  binding  force  to  a positive 
declaration  of  the  supreme  power  ; the 
latter  owes  its  binding  force  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  and  long  use  and  consent 
of  the  people. 
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Stavb.  1.  A narrow  piece  of  wood  of 

which  casks,  &c.  are  made. 2.  In  mu- 

tic,  the  five  horizontal  and  parallel  lines 
on  which  the  notes  of  tunes  are  written 
or  printed  : written  now  more  commonly 
staff. 

Stay.  In  the  rigging  of  a ship,  a long 
strong  rope,  employed  to  support  the 
mast,  by  being  extended  from  its  upper 
end  to  the  stern  of  the  ship.  The  fare- 
stay  reaches  from  the  foremast -head  to- 
wards the  bowsprit-end ; the  main-stay 
extends  to  the  ship’s  stem  ; the  mizzen- 
stay  is  stretched  to  a collar  on  the  main- 
mast, above  the  quarter-deck,  &c.  Stays, 
in  seamanship,  also  implies  the  operation 
of  going  about,  or  changing  the  course  of 
a ship,  with  a shifting  of  the  sails.  To  he 
in  stays,  is  to  lie  with  the  head  to  the 
wind,  and  the  sails  so  arranged  as  to  check 
her  progress. 

Steam.  In  a general  sense,  this  word 
is  used  to  signify  the  visible  cloudiness 
arising  from  the  condensation  of  aqueous 
vapour,  expelled  by  heat ; but  in  a stricter 
sense,  it  is  the  aqueous  vapour  arising 
from  water  when  heated  to  212°  and  up- 
wards. To  account  for  the  force  of  steam, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  water  is  com- 
posed, like  other  bodies,  of  particles  or 
atoms  held  together  by  the  force  of  cohe- 
sive attraction,  which  heat  has  the  power 
of  decreasing  ; or,  rather,  of  imparting  a 
repulsive  force,  which  is  intense  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  heat  applied. 
Thus  the  pressure  of  steam  from  water  at 
212°  is  equal  to  a column  of  mercury  of 
30  inches ; from  water  at  320°,  it  is 
equal  to  a column  of  135 : the  first  is 
14  lbs.  11  oz.,  the  latter  66  lbs.  loz. 

Steam'-eoat,  ) A vessel  propelled  by 

Steam'-ves'sel.  j the  force  of  steam. 
Perhaps  the  first  vessel  of  this  sort  was 
that  of  the  Marquis  de  Jouffrey,  upon  the 
Sa6ne,  at  Lyons,  in  1782;  the  next  was 
that  of  Mr.  Miller,  upon  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal,  in  1789  ; hut  the  first  steam- 
vessel  which  ran  as  a regular  packet- 
boat  was  that  of  Mr.  Hob.  Fulton,  the 
Vermont,  launched  at  New  York  in  1807, 
and  plied  between  that  and  the  city  of 
Albany,  a distance  of  150  miles.. 

Steam  Boil'er.  A vessel  in  which 
water  is  converted  into  steam  for  the 
supply  of  steam-engines  or  for  other  uses. 

Steam  Car'riage.  A locomotive  engine 
adapted  to  run  upon  a common  road. 

Steam'- en'gine.  An  engine  worked  by 
the  power  obtained  from  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  steam  from  boiling 
water;  that  is,  by  the  property  which 
water  possesses  of  expanding  to  vapour 
under  the  force  of  heat,  and  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  expanded  water 
returns  to  its  original  bulk,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  cold.  These  properties  of  water 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  but  ir  was 


not  till  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century 
that  this  power  was  made  available  for 
the  working  of  machines.  A mining  en- 
gineer, named  Savery,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  constructed  and  pub- 
licly exhibited  an  engine,,  acting  by  the 
expansive  force  and  subsequent  conden- 
sation of  steam,  and  which  he  applied  tc 
the  raising  of  water  in  1699;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Marquis  of  “Worcester 
preceded  him  in  doing  this.  Dr.  Papin 
next  introduced  the  safety-valve  to  an 
engine  of  his  contrivance  in  1707,  and 
Mr.  Newcomen,  in  the  same  year,  made 
various  improvements  and  modifications, 
producing  what  are  known  by  the  name 
of  atmospheric  engines,  subsequently  ren- 
dered more  efficient  by  Messrs.  Breigh- 
ton  and  Smeaton.  Mr.  James  Watt  fol- 
lowed next,  and  introduced  the  cotidenscr 
one  vessel  placed  in  another  of  cold  water, 
and  exhausted  of  air  and  other  fluids,  and 
connected  with  the  steam  cylinder  by  a 
pipe  through  which  the  whole  of  the 
steam  from  the  cylinder  escapes,  and  L. 
thus  speedily  condensed.  He  introduced 
various  other  improvements,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  perfected  this  most  perfect 
and  valuable  of  all  engines.  He  found  it 
only  the  “ miner’s  friend,”  he  left  it  ap- 
plicable to  every  kind  of  work  and  the 
never-tiring  friend  of  the  human  race. 

Steam'-gacge.  A contrivance  con- 
nected with  the  boilers  of  steam-engines, 
and  employed  to  indicate  the  pressure  of 
the  steam.  It  usually  consists  of  a bent 
tube,  with  one  end  secured  to  the  boiler, 
and  the  other  open  to  the  atmosphere.  It 
contains  a sufficient  quantity  of  mercury 
to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  steam, 
and  the  level  of  the  mercury,  varying  as 
the  steam  pressure,  shows  at  all  times  the 
elastic  force  upon  the  boiler. 

Steam'-gun.  A contrivance  for  project- 
ing balls  by  means  of  steam.  It  bears 
some  analogy  to  the  air-gun,  but  requires 
too  much  extraneous  apparatus  ever  to 
be  conveniently  movable.  It  is  barely 
probable  that  it  will  at  some  future  time 
be  rendered  available  aboard  of  ships,  but 
it  seems  to  be  highly  available  for  forts 
and  other  similar  defensive  works. 

Steam  Navigation.  The  art  of  apply- 
ing steam  power  to  the  propulsion  of  ves- 
sels in  general,  whether  in  inland  waters 
or  on  the  open  sea. 

Steam-pipe.  The  pipe  communicating 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  through 
which  the  steam  passes  in  its  way  to 
the  cylinders. 

Steam'-wiieel.  Another  name  for  a 
rotatory  steam-engine. 

Steam'-whis'tle.  A device,  attached  to 
locomotives,  for  giving  warning  to  the 
passengers  and  others  when  the  engine  i- 
starting.  It  consists  of  a pipe  situated  at 
the  top  of  the  boiler,  with  a cock  to  the 
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same,  and  surmounted  by  a hollow  cup. 
The  steam  escapes  at  the  top,  and  passing 
round  the  thin  edge  of  the  cup,  strikes 
the  same  with  considerable  force,  and 
thereby  produces  a loud  shrill  whistle, 
heard  at  a distance  of  many  miles. 

Ste'aric  Acid  ( see  Stearine).  The 
solid  constituent  of  fatty  substances,  as 
of  tallow  and  olive  oil  converted  into  a 
crystalline  mass  by  saponification  with 
alkaline  matters,  and  abstraction  of  the 
alkali  by  an  acid.  By  this  process  fats 
are  converted  into  three  acids,  the  stea- 
ric, margaric,and  oleic  : the  first  two  are 
solid,  the  last  liquid. 

Ste'arine,  \ from  friote,  fat,  the  sub- 

Ste'aroxe,  J stance  of  which  factitious 
wax  candles  are  now  made.  It  consists 
of  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids  com- 
bined. 

Ste'atite.  Soapstone.  A mineral  of 
the  magnesian  family,  usually  of  a grey- 
ish-white colour,  often  marked  by  den- 
dritic delineations.  It  has  a coarse,  splin- 
tery fracture,  and  a dull  fatty  lustre,  and 
feels  like  soap  to  the  touch,  whence  the 
name  from  soap.  It  is  found  in 

contemporaneous  veins,  traversing  ser- 
pentine, as  at  Portsoy,  in  Shetland ; in 
the  limestone  of  Icolmkill ; in  the  ser- 
pentine of  Cornwall ; in  Anglesey  ; in 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hungary,  &c.  It  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain ; in 
polishing  marble,  &c. ; as  the  basis  of 
cosmetic  powders,  in  the  composition  of 
crayons,  &c.  When  steatite  occurs  in 
lamellar  forms  it  is  named  talc. 

Steato'me,  from  crnai,  fat.  An  en- 
cysted tumour,  the  contents  of  which  are 
of  a fatty  consistence. 

Steel,  Sax.  style.  A carburet  of  iron  : 
the  best,  hardest,  finest,  and  closest 
grained  iron,  combined  with  carbon  by 
a particular  process. 

Steel'tard.  Statera  Romana.  A de- 
scription of  balance  consisting  of  a short 
arm,  from  which  a required  wreight  is 
suspended,  and  a long  graduated  arm,  to 
which  an  invariable  movable  weight  is 


attached.  Equilibrium  is  attained  when 
the  weights  are  reciprocally  proportioned 
to  their  distances  from  the  point  of  sus- 
pension. 


Stee'ming  or  Steam'ing.  The  brick  or 
stone  lining  of  a well. 

Stee'ple-chase.  A hunt,  in  which  the 
sportsmen  agree  to  follow  the  fox  directly 
over  the  country,  regardless  of  all  ob- 
structions, as  hedges,  ditches,  rivers,  &c. 
Steeple-races  are  sometimes  got  up  on  the 
same  plan. 

Steer'age.  In  a ship,  an  apartment 
forward  of  the  great  cabin,  from  which  it 
is  separated  usually  by  a bulk-head.  In 
ships  of  war  it  serves  as  an  anteroom  to 
the  great  cabin.  In  steam  vessels,  the 
great  cabin  and  steerage  are  separated 
by  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  ma- 
chinery, &c. 

Steer'ing.  In  nautical  language,  di- 
recting or  governing  a ship  or  other  ves- 
sel in  her  course.  The  steersman  manages 
the  helm  by  means  of  the  steering-wheel, 
which  is  connected  with  the  rudder. 

Steev'ing.  In  nautical  language,  the 
angle  of  elevation  which  a ship’s  bowsprit 
forms  with  the  horizon. 

Steganog'raphy,  <mya.vo<;,  covered, 
and  yecL^taj,  I write.  The  art  of  writing 
in  cypher. 

Stel'echite.  The  name  given  to  a fine 
variety  of  Storax,  in  larger  pieces  than 
the  calamite. 

Stel'late,  Bat.  stellatus,  star-like.  Ap- 
plied to  plants  and  parts  of  plants. 

Stel'lerus.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
herbivorous  cetacea.  One  species  only  is 
known,  and  it  is  confined  to  the  north 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Stel'lites.  Fossil  star-fish.  See  As- 

TERITE8. 

Stel'liform,  Lat.  stelliformis , star-like. 
Radiated. 

Stel'lular.  Having  marks  resembling 
stcllcs  or  stars.  Applied  in  natural  history. 

Stem.  1.  In  botany  ( see  Stalk). 2.  In 

navigation,  the  prow  or  foietimber  of  the 
ship,  which  comes  bending  up  from  the 
keel. 

Stem'm ata.  In  entomology , three  smooth 
hemispheric  dots,  generally  on  the  top  of 
the  head;  chiefly  observable  in  liymenop- 
terous  insects. 

Stem mat'optjs.  The  generic  name  given 
by  Fred.  Cuvier  to  the  hooded  seal  {Fh. 
cristata,  Gm.),  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  : 
tm/jeua  and  o-iys,  the  animal  being  fur- 
nished with  a loose  skin  on  the  head, 
which  it  can  inflate  at  pleasure,  and 
which  is  drawn  over  the  eyes  on  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  the  nostrils  then  being 

inflated  like  bladders. 2.  In  music,  the 

upright  line  appended  to  the  notes. 

Stem'ples.  In  mining,  the  cross-bars 
of  wood  in  the  shaft  of  a mine. 

Sten'cil.  A piece  of  thin  leather,  or 
oil-cloth,  used  in  painting  on  walls  to 
imitate  paper.  The  pattern  is  cut  out  on 
the  leather,  &c.,  which  is  then  laid  flat 
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on  the  wall,  and  the  colour  brushed 
over  it. 

Sten'cilling.  A method  of  painting  on 
walls  with  a stencil,  so  as  to  imitate  the 
figures  of  paper-hangings. 

Stenesau'rus.  a genus  of  fossil  sau- 
rians,  thus  named  by  M.  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire,  from  trriyos,  narrow,  and  trances, 
a saurian. 

Stenog'rafhy,  from  trnvos,  short,  and 
yotxf.'/),  writing.  Short-handwriting. 

Steppes.  The  name  used  in  Russia  to 
designate  very  extensive  flat  uncultivated 
plains. 

Steps.  1.  In  ship-building,  large  pieces 
of  timber  into  which  the  heels  of  the 

masts  are  fixed. 2 In  architecture,  the 

degrees  or  gradients  of  a stair,  composed 
of  two  parts,  the  tread  or  horizontal  part, 
and  the  riser  or  vertical  part.  Steps  round 
the  circumference  of  a circle  are  called 
winders,  and  when  they  proceed  straight- 
forward they  are  named  flyers. 

Ster'culia.  A genus  of  plants.  Mon- 
adelphia — Polyandria.  Name  from  stercus, 
dung,  on  account  of  the  foetid  odour  of  the 
flowers. 

Stereog'rafhy,  from  trrt^ios,  solid,  and 
yeatye),  to  describe.  The  art  of  drawing 
solids  upon  plane  surfaces. 

Stereog'rafhjc  Projection,  trrieio;, 
solid,  y^octpvi,  description.  The  projection 
of  the  sphere  upon  the  plane  of  one  of  its 
great  circles,  the  point  of  view  being  at 
the  pole  of  that  circle. 

Stereom'eter,  trnqio;,  and  puroov,  mea- 
sure. An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
specific  gravity  of  liquids,  porous  bodies, 
and  powders,  as  well  as  of  solids. 

Stereom'etry,  from  trrt^o;,  solid,  and 
/yUT^iu,  to  measure.  The  mensuration 
of  solids. 

Stereotype,  from  trn^io;,  solid,  and 
tvzos,  a type.  Literally,  a fixed  metal- 
type  : lienee  one  entire  solid  plate  of 
metallic  type  for  book-printing,  made  by 
taking  an  impression  in  stucco,  of  one  or 
more  pages  composed  of  movable  types, 
and  casting  a reverse  from  this  impres- 
sion, by  pouring  upon  it,  in  a melted 
state,  a metallic  composition,  very  nearly 
approaching  type-metal,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  its  ingredients.  The  process  of 
making  such  plates  is  called  stereotype- 
founding, or  stereotyping ; the  plates  so 
cast  are  stereotype-work ; the  art  of  print- 
ing from  them  is  stereotype-printing ; and 
books  so  printed  are  said  to  be  stereotyped. 

Sterling.  1.  A term  probably  from 
Easterling,  used  to  distinguish  English 

money  of  account,  as  £10  sterling. 2. 

English  money. 

Stern  (of  a ship).  The  hinder  part 
where  the  rudder  is  placed:  the  stccr- 
piace  ot  helm-place. 


Sternai/gia,  from  tmeyoy,  the  sternum, 
and  ctkyo;,  pain.  1.  Pain  about  the 

sternum. 2.  A name  of  the  pectoral 

angina  ( angina  pectoris). 

Sternop  tvx.  A genus  of  small  fishes, 
with  a very  elevated  and  compressed 
body,  and  havinga  series  of  small  fossulae 
along  each  side  of  the  pelvic  crest,  which 
has  been  considered  as  a festooned  dupli- 
cature  of  the  sternum  ; whence  the  name 
sternoptyx.  They  frequent  the  warm 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Ster'num.  Pectoris  os.  The  breast- 
bone ; the  oblong  flat  bone  placed  at  the 
fore -part  of  the  thorax. 

Steth'oscope,  from  trtv.dos,  the  chest, 
and  trzoxico,  to  explore.  An  instrument 
invented  by  Laennec,  to  aid  auscultation. 
It  is  made  of  cedar- wood,  of  a cylindrical 
form,  about  eleven  inches  long,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
cylindrical  perforation  through  its  whole 
length.  It  is  a highly  useful  instrument. 

Stew'ard,  Sax.  stiward,  from  sted,  a 
place,  and  toard,  a keeper.  1.  Aman  em- 
ployed in  great  families,  to  superintend 
the  household  generally,  to  keep  accounts, 

collect  rents,  &c. 2.  In  laic,  a title  of 

several  officers  of  distinction.  Thus,  the 
greatest  officer  under  the  crown  is  the 
lord  high  steward  of  England.  The  office 
was  anciently  the  inheritance  of  the  earls 
of  Leicester,  till  forfeited  by  Simon  de 
Montfort.  The  office  is  now,  in  a mea- 
sure, abolished:  a lord  high  steward 
being  made  only  for  particular  occasions, 
as  a coronation,  the  arraignment  of  a 
peer  for  high  treason,  &c.  There  is  also 
a lord  steward  of  the  royal  household,  who 

is  chief  officer  of  the  court,  &c. 3.  In 

a ship  of  war,  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
purser,  to  distribute  provisions  to  the 
officers  and  crew.  In  common  ships,  aman 
who  supplies  the  table  and  superintends 
the  provisions. 4.  In  colleges,  the  per- 

son who  superintends  the  concerns  of  the 
kitchen. 

Sthe'nia,  Lat.  from  r6tve%,  strength. 
In  nosology,  strength  is  opposed  to  asthe- 
nia or  debility. 

SttbTcm.  The  ancient  name  of  anti- 
mony. 

Stich'omancy,  from  enxo;,  a line,  and 
pLctyriict,  prophecy.  Divination  by  lines 
or  passages  in  books  taken  at  hazard. 

Stick,  Gold.  The  colonels  of  the  Life 
Guards  are  so  called. 

Stig'ma.  'S.Tiyfxa,  from  trn^iu,  to 
mark.  1.  In  botany,  that  part  of  the 
female  organ  of  a plant  which  is  placed 
at  the  summit  of  the  style. 2.  In  pa- 

thology, a small  red  speck  on  the  skin, 
occasioning  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle. 
When  stigmata  assume  a livid  colour, 
they  are  termed  petechia • and  purpwee. 
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S.  An  impression,  such  as  that  made 

by  branding  with  a hot  iron. 

Stig'mata,  plural  of  stigma.  Spiracles 
from  which  the  trachece  of  insects  com- 
mence. 

Stil'bite,  from  trrt'kfico,  to  shine.  A 
mineral,  the  radiated  zeolite  of  Jameson, 
thus  named  from  its  shining  lustre.  It 
occurs  in  the  secondary  trap-rocks  of 
Scotland,  Norway,  &c.  It  is  commonly 
white,  hut  sometimes  grey,  yellow,  &c. 

Stile.  In  architecture,  the  vertical 
piece  in  framing  or  panelling. 

Still.  The  name  of  the  principal  ves- 
sel in  which  distillation  is  conducted. 
The  liquid  is  vaporised  by  heat  in  the 
part  called  the  cucurbit,  and  the  vapours 
are  condensed  in  another  part  called  the 
refrigeratory.  Stills  are  of  many  forms, 
the  simplest  of  which  consists  of  a retort 
and  receiver.  The  term  is  commonly 
derived  from  Latin  stillo,  to  drop,  the 
root  of  distill. 

Stilt  Bird.  The  name  of  the  Hbnan- 
topus  melanoptenis , having  long  slender 
legs. 

Stim'clant,  from  stimulo,  to  stir  up. 
Possessing  the  power  of  exciting  the  ani- 
mal energy.  Medical  stimulants  are  ge- 
neral when  they  affect  the  whole  system, 
as  mercury  ; and  topical,  when  they  affect 
only  a part,  as  mustard  applied  to  the 
skin. 

Stim'ulus,  (Lat.)  from  any /wo;-  In  pa- 
thology, that  which  rouses  the  action  or 
energy  of  a part.  In  botany,  a sting.  The 
nettle  is  furnished  with  stimuli. 

Sting.  In  entomology,  an  apparatus  in 
the  form  of  a little  barbed  spear,  furnished 
by  nature  to  some  insects  as  a weapon  of 
defence.  In  most  instances  it  is  a tube 
through  which  a poisonous  liquid  is  pro- 
jected, which  influences  the  part  stung, 
and  in  some  cases  proves  fatal  to  life. 

Stink'stone.  The  name  given  to  a va- 
riety of  limestone,  which  gives  out  a 
foetid  odour  when  rubbed.  The  black 
marble  of  Kilkenny  is  an  example. 

Stint.  In  coal  mines,  a measure  of 
work,  two  yards  longby  one  broad,  which 
each  miner  clears  before  he  removes  to 
another  place. 

Stipe,  Lat.  stipes,  from  cravaro;.  The 
stem  of  a fungus,  fern,  or  palm. 

Sti'pend,  Lat.  stipendium.  Originally 
the  pay  of  soldiers.  In  law,  a salary  or 
allowance  for  work  done.  In  Scotland, 
the  term  is  confined  to  denote  the  sala- 
ries of  clergymen. 

Stipulate,  Lat.  stipilatus,  standing  on 
a pillar  or  pedicle.  See  Stipe. 

Stip'pling.  1.  A mode  of  engraving  on 
copper  by  means  of  dots,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  engraving  in  continuous 

lines. 2.  The  term  is  likewise  applied 

to  the  mode  adopted  by  some  artists  in 
Irawing,  of  putting  in  tints  and  shadows 


of  black  lead  or  crayon,  by  means  of  the 
end  of  a piece  of  coiled  paper  charged 
with  the  pigment,  with  which  it  is 
stippled  or  stamped  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  paper.  Good  artists  generally  de- 
spise this  process. 

Stip'ula,  \ In  botany,  a leafy  appen- 

Stip'ule.  ) dage  to  proper  leaves  or 
their  footstalk.  The  stipulse  often  ap- 
proximate closely  to  the  appearance  of 
real  leaves. 

Stip'ulate,  Lat.  stipxclatus.  Having 
stipules ; producing  stipules. 

Stir'rup,  Sax.  stirge-rapa,  step-rope  ; 
stigan,  to  step  up.  1.  A kind  of  ring,  hori- 
zontal on  one  side  to  receive  the  foot  of 
the  rider,  and  attached  to  a strap  which  is 
fastened  to  the  saddle.  The  first  stirrups 

appear  to  have  been  ropes. 2.  In  ships, 

stirrups  are  short  ropes,  having  their 
upper  ends  plaited  and  nailed  round  the 
yards,  and  eyes  made  in  their  lower  ends, 
through  which  the  horses  are  reeved,  to 
keep  them  parallel  to  the  yards.  A piece  of 
timber  put  under  the  keel,  when  some  part 
of  it  is  lost,  is  also  denominated  a stirrup. 

Sti'ver,  ) A Dutch  coin  about  the  va- 

Stui'ver.  I lue  of  a halfpenny  sterling. 
It  is  also  a money  of  account  in  Holland 
and  Flanders. 

Stock.  1.  In  botany,  see  Matiiiola  and 

Cheiranthus. 2.  In  agriculture,  the 

domestic  animals,  as  horses,  cows,  sheep, 

belonging  to  the  owner  of  a farm. 3. 

Living  beasts  shipped  to  a foreign  coun- 
try or  distant  market. 4.  The  capital 

of  a commercial  insurance  or  banking, 
company,  also  the  goods  on  hand  of  a 
merchant  or  trading  company.  See 

Stocks. 5.  A carpenter’s  tool.  See 

Stock  and  Bit. 

Stock'ade,  1 Ital.  stocco.  In  fortifica- 

Stoccad'e,  | tion,  a sharp  stake  or  post 
set  in  the  earth,  more  properly  a line  of 
such  posts  set  up  as  a fence  or  barrier. 

Stock  and  Bit.  An  instrument  used 
by  carpenters.  The  stock  A is  a tool  with 


a crank,  so  contrived  as  to  rest  with  one 
end  against  the  breast  of  the  workman, 
while  with  the  one  hand  he  guides  the 
I boring  end  B,  and  with  the  other  turns 
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the  crank.  The  steel  borers  are  called 
bits,  and  the  whole  instrument  is  com- 
monly called  a slock  and  bit,  or  centre- 
bit. 

Stocx-bro'ker.  A broker  who  daals  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  or  shares 
in  the  public  funds. 

Stock-exciia'nge.  The  building  where 
the  public  stock  is  bought  and  sold 
(see  Stocks  and  Exchange.)  The  Stock- 
Exchange,  situated  in  Capel-court,  was 
opened  in  1802.  Eormerly  the  place  of 
rendezvous  for  persons  transacting  busi- 
ness in  the  stocks  was  Jonathan's  Coffee- 
house, in  Change-alley,  Cornhill ; and  it 
is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  term 
alley  is  familiarly  used  for  stock-exchange, 
and  that  a petty  speculator  in  the  funds 
is  styled  a “ dabbler  in  the  alley.” 

Stock-dove.  The  wild  pigeon  of  Eu- 
rope, Columba  anas,  Lin.,  long  regarded 
as  the  stock  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  but 
now  regarded  as  a distinct  species. 

Stock-fish.  Cod-fish  dried  hard  with- 
out salt. 

Stock'ings.  The  clothing  of  the  legs 
and  feet,  anciently  made  of  cloth  or 
milled  stuff,  sewed  together,  but  now  in- 
variably knitted.  Stockings  are  made  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  silk. 

Stock'ing-frame.  An  implement  of  the 
hosier,  for  weaving  or  knitting  stockings, 
&c.  It  is  a somewhat  complicated  ma- 
chine, invented  by  'William  Lee,  A.M.,  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1589  ; 
but  receiving  little  encouragement,  and 
being  in  indigent  circumstances,  he  went 
to  France,  where,  meeting  with  further 
disappointment,  he  died  of  a baoken  heart, 
like  many  other  inventors  before  and 
since  his  time.  The  machine  has,  during 
tlie  course  of  the  lastcentury,  been  much 
improved. 

Stook-job'bing.  Speculating  in  the 
public  funds  ; a species  of  gambling. 

Stock-dock.  A lock  fitted  into  a wooden 
case.  The  larger  locks  for  doors  are  gene- 
rally of  this  sort. 

Stocks.  1.  A frame  erected  on  the  shore 
of  a river,  or  of  the  sea,  and  the  large  es- 
tablishments in  the  inside  of  docks,  for 
the  purposes  of  ship-building.  It  gene- 
rally consists  of  a number  of  solid  wooden 
blocks,  ranged  parallel  to  each  other,  at 
convenient  distances,  upon  a very  firm 
foundation,  and  with  a gradual  declivity 

towards  the  water. 2.  The  public  funds 

of  the  nation,  or  government  securities, 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
interest  upon  loans.  See  Funds.  3. 
A machine  consisting  of  two  pieces  of 
timber,  with  holes  in  which  the  legs  of 
offenders  are  confined. 

Sto'ics.  Disciples  of  the  philosopher 
Zeno,  who  taught  that  men  should  be  free 
from  passion,  unmoved  by  grief  or  joy, 
and  submit  without  complaint  to  the  un- 


avoidable necessity  by  which  all  things 
are  governed.  The  name  Irauxoi  is  from 
CTua,  a porch  in  Athens,  where  Zeno 
lectured. 

Sto'lo  (Latin),  a sucker.  A runner  or 
shoot  from  the  root  of  a plant,  which  takes 
root  in  the  earth.  The  stolos  are  said  to 
be  s-upraterrayieous  when  they  run  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  subterraneous 
when  they  run  under  the  surface. 

Stolonif'erous,  Lat.  stoloniferus,  put- 
tingforth  suckers  ; stolo,  asucker  or  scion, 
and  fero,  to  produce. 

Stoji'ach  , Gr.  trrouxt’^p; , from  ct'-ilcl, 
the  mouth,  and  ^e*,,  to  pour.  A mem- 
branous receptacle,  the  organ  of  digestion 
in  animal  bodies.  It  prepares  the  food 
foi  entering  into  the  several  parts  of  the 
body,  for  its  nourishment. 

Sto'mach-pump.  An  instrument  for 
withdrawing  poisons  from  the  stomach, 
and  introducing  cleansing  or  other  liquids. 
It  resembles  the  syringe,  except  that  it 
includes  two  passages,  the  sucking  and 
forcing,  and  has  two  orifices  near  its  ex- 
tremity. 

Stomap'oda.  An  order  of  marine  crus- 
taceans, having  the  shell  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  anterior  of  which  supports 
the  eyes  and  intermediate  antennae,  or 
composes  the  head  without  giving  origin 
to  the  foot-claws.  These  organs,  as  well 
as  the  four  anterior  feet,  are  frequently 
approximated  to  the  mouth  on  two  lines 
that  converge  inferiorly,  and  hence  the 
denomination  of  stomapoda,  crosses  and 
crou;. 

Sto'mata.  Passages  through  the  epi- 
dermis of  plants,  universally  regarded  as 
spiracles  or  breatliing-pores. 

Stone-bo' rer.  A molluscous  animal, 
inhabiting  a bivalve  shell,  which  mecha- 
nically perforates  or  bores  into  rocks. 

Stone-fruit.  Fruit  of  which  the  seed 
is  covered  with  a hard  shell,  envelopedin 
the  pulp.  See  Drupe. 

Stone-gadl.  The  name  given  by  work- 
men to  a roundish  mass  of  clay,  often  oc- 
curring in  variegated  sandstone.  Stone- 
galls  lessen  the  value  of  stones  for  archi- 
tectural purposes. 

Stool.  The  root  of  a timber-tree  which 
throws  up  shoots. 

Stop-planks.  A certain  description  of 
dam,  employed  on  canals  and  other 
hydraulic  works.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  water  on  canals,  &c.,  it  is  usual  to 
contract  the  water-way  at  certain  points, 
and  carry  up  wing-walls  from  below, 
making  vertical  grooves  in  the  face  of  the 
masonry  upon  each  side,  corresponding 
with  each  other,  for  the  insertion  of 
batches  or  stop-planks.  Provision  is  made 
for  stop-planks  in  most  hydraulic  works ; 
for  instance,  grooves  are  made  at  each 
end  of  a lock,  on  the  outside  of  the  cham- 
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her,  In  order  that  the  water  may  be  kept 
out  during  any  repairs. 

Sto'rax.  The  most  fragrant  of  all  the 
resins.  It  is  obtained  from  a tree,  the 
Styrax  officinalis,  which  grows  in  the  Le- 
vant. The  best  is  imported  in  red  tears, 
but  the  common  sort  in  large  cakes.  This 
last  is  the  most  fragrant,  though  very 

impure. 2.  The  Peruvian  balsam  is 

sometimes  called  white  storax.  See,  also, 
Styrax. 

Stor'tking.  The  parliament  of  Nor- 
way. 

Sto'ry.  In  architecture,  a subdivision 
of  the  height  of  a house,  comprehended 
by  one  flight  of  stairs. 

Sto'ry-posts.  Upright  timbers  used  in 
sheds,  workshops,  and  old  wooden  houses, 
to  support  the  floors  or  superincumbent 
wails. 

Sto'ry-rod.  A rod  equal  in  length  to 
the  height  of  a story  of  a house,  and  di- 
vided into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
intended  to  be  steps  in  the  stair,  for  mea- 
suring and  laying  them  off  with  accuracy. 

Stodp.  A basin  for  holy- water  in  a 
niche  at  the  entrance  of  a Catholic  church. 

Stove,  Sax.  stofa.  1 . A place  in  which 
a fire  in  dwelling-houses,  churches,  pub- 
lic rooms,  &c.,  is  made,  and  so  contrived 
that  it  may  heat  the  air  of  the  apartment, 
and  lead  the  smoke  up  the  chimney. 
Stoves  are  of  various  constructions,  and 
numerous  patents  have  been  taken  out 
for  inventions  and  improvements  upon 
them.  Franklin’s  stove,  which  is  much 
used  in  France,  is  one  of  the  best.  The 
German  stove,  recently  brought  into  no- 
tice in  this  country  by  Dr.  Arnott,  has 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  thoroughly 
avoiding  smoke  and  of  burning  little  fuel. 
"When  a stove  allows  the  burning  coals  to 

be  seen,  it  is  called  a stove-grate. 2.  In 

horticulture,  a structure  in  which  plants 
are  cultivated  that  acquire  a considerably 
higher  temperature  than  the  open  air. 

Stra'bism,  Lat.  strabismus,  from  cttpcc- 
€i£co,  to  squint.  Squinting:  an  affection 
of  the  eye,  by  which  a person  sees  objects 
in  an  oblique  manner,  from  the  axis  of 
vision  being  distorted. 

Straight  Arch.  In  architecture,  the 
arch  over  an  aperture,  whose  intrados  is 
straight. 

Straight  Jointed  Floor.  A floor  in 
which  the  joints  are  continued  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  the  heading  joints 
are  not  in  the  same  straight  lines  as  fold- 
ing floors. 

Strain'ing  Piece.  Strutting  piece.  A 
beam  placed  between  two  opposite  beams, 
to  prevent  their  nearet  approach,  as  raft- 
ers, braces,  struts,  &c. 

Strait.  In  geography,  a narrow  pass 
or  frith  separating  one  country  from  an- 
other. 


Strand  (of  a rope).  One  of  the  twists  or 
divisions  of  which  the  rope  is  composed. 
"When  one  (or  more)  of  the  strands  of  a 
rope  is  broken,  the  rope  is  said  to  be 
stranded. 

Strand'inq.  In  navigation,  the  running 
of  a ship  on  shore,  beach,  or  strand,  by 
which  she  is  wrecked  (in  this  case  said  to 
be  stranded). 

Stran'gles.  In  farriery , a collection  of 
foul  humours  in  the  body  of  a colt;  gene- 
rally voided  by  the  nostrils. 

Stran'gtjry,  Lat.  stranguria,  from 
crreccyc,,  a drop,  and  cveov,  urine.  A dis- 
ease in  which  there  is  pain  in  passing  the 
urine,  which  is  excreted  by  drops. 

Strap.  In  carpentry,  an  iron  plate,  se- 
curing the  junction  of  two  or  more  pieces 
of  timber,  into  which  it  is  bolted  or  keyed. 

Strafpa'do,  Ital.  from  strapparc,  to  pull. 
A military  punishment  formerly  practised. 
It  consisted  in  drawing  the  offender  to 
the  top  of  a beam,  and  letting  him  fall,, 
by  which  means  a limb  was  sometimes 
dislocated. 

Strass.  The  basis  of  factitious  gems 
or  pastes.  See  Paste. 

Stra'ta,  Lat.  pi.  of  stratum,  a bed.  In 
geology,  the  thicker  layers  of  mineral 
matter,  forming  the  crust  of  the  globe  : 
the  thin  layers  are  commonly  called  beds. 
The  strata  present  very  different  charac- 
ters when  compared  with  each  other,  yet 
they  are  composed  of  but  comparatively 
few  primary  elements,  so  concreted  as  to 
produce  considerable  variety.  Most  of 
them  also  contain  foreign  matters,  frag- 
ments of  other  rocks,  shells,  animals,  and 
plants,  ltocks  arranged  in  layers  are  said 
to  be  stratified,  and  the  order  of  their  ar- 
rangement is  termed  stratification. 

Strath.  In  Scotland,  generally  signifies 
a valley  of  considerable  size. 

Stra'tum  (Lat.).  A layer  or  bed.  See 
Strata. 

Stra'tds.  Fall-cloud.  A name  applied 
to  fogs,  mists,  and  other  extensive  sheets 
of  clouds,  that  rest  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

Streak,  Ger.  striche.  A term  in  min- 
eralogy for  that  appearance  of  a mineral 
which  arises  from  its  being  scratched  by 
a hard  sharp  instrument.  It  is  said  to  be 
similar  when  the  powder  obtained  by 
scratching  the  mineral  is  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  mineral ; and  dissimilar  when 
the  colours  differ. 

Stream-tin.  Among  miners,  tin  ore 
found,  beneath  the  surface  of  alluvial 
ground,  and  separated  from  the  earthy 
matters  by  passing  a stream  of  water  over 
it. 

Stretch'ing  Course.  In  building,  a 
course  consisting  wholly  of  stretchers  that 
is,  bricks,  stones,  or  the  like,  laid  length- 
ways in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  th<’ 
wall. 
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Stret'to,  It  narrow.  In  music,  signi- 
fies that  the  measure  is  to  be  played  short 
and  concise ; opposed  to  largo. 

Stiii/E,  Lat.  pi.  of  stria,  a streak.  1.  In 
conchology,  fine  thread-like  lines  in  the  ex- 
terior surface  of  many  shells,  longitudinal, 

transverse,  or  oblique. 2.  In  botany, 

fine  lines  running  in  parallel  directions. 

Stri'ate,  1 Lat.  sinafits,  scored,  streak - 

Stri'ated,  j ed,  channelled,  fluted, 
chamfered.  Applied  chiefly  in  natural 
history. 

Stri'dor  Dentium  (Lat.).  Grinding  of 
the  teeth  (in  sleep).  A symptom,  in  chil- 
dren, of  intestinal  irritation  from  worms, 
and  of  irritation  of  the  brain  in  adults 
during  fever. 

Stri'ga.  1.  A species  of  pubescence  on 
plants, white,  bristle-like  with  broad  bases, 

mostly  decumbent. 2.  In  architecture, 

the  flutings  of  a column.  Fasciola. 

String-board.  In  architecture,  a board 
placed  next  to  the  well-hole  in  wooden 
stairs,  and  terminating  the  ends  of  the 
steps. 

String-course.  In  architecture,  a nar- 
row moulding,  or  projecting  course,  con- 
tinued along  the  side  of  a building. 

String'-piece.  In  architecture,  a piece 
of  board  placed  under  the  flying-steps  of 
a wooden  stair  for  a support,  and  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  soffit  of  the  stair. 

Strix.  The  Owl.  A geDUs  of  noctur- 
nal birds  of  the  accipitrine  order,  now 
divided  into  various  sub-genera,  accord- 
ing to  their  tufts,  the  size  of  their  ears, 
the  extent  of  the  circle  of  feathers  which 
surrounds  their  eyes,  &c.,  as  olus,  syrnium, 
bubo,  scops,  and  noctua. 

Stron'gylus.  The  name  given  by 
Muller  to  a genus  of  intestinal  worms: 
order  Nematoidea.  One  of  the  species  is 
said  to  be  found  in  the  human  kidney. 

Stron'tia,  1 A greyish- white-coloured 

Stron'tian.  i alkaline  earth,  of  a pun- 
gent and  acrid  taste,  first  found  in  the 
state  of  carbonate,  in  a lead-mine  at 
Strontian,  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland.  In 
its  chemical  characters  it  closely  resem- 
bles baryta.  The  nitrate  is  much  em- 
ployed in  fire-works,  to  communicate  a 
red  colour  to  flame.  Its  base  is  strontium. 

Stronti'anite.  Native  carbonate  oi 
strontia.  When  ignited  with  charcoal- 
powder  it  affords  the  earth  strontia.  It 
resembles  carbonate  of  baryta,  but  is 
said  not  to  be  poisonous,  which  that 
mineral  is. 

Stron'tium.  The  metallic  basis  of 
strontia,  first  procured  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
in  1808.  It  is  analogous  to  barium,  but 
has  less  lustre. 

Stronti'tes.  The  name  given  to  stron- 
tia by  Dr.  Hope,  who  discovered  that 
earth  in  1787.  Klaproth  modified  the 
name  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  no- 
menclature, which  is  always  desirable. 


Stro'phe.  Ir^opr,,  from  erriipM,  to 
turn.  In  Greek  poetry,  a stanza : the 
first  member  of  a poem.  The  strophe  is 
succeeded  by  a similar  stanza,  called 
antistrophe. 

Strophi'oee.  Strophiolum.  A little 
curved  gland-like  part  near  the  scar  or 
base  of  some  seeds,  particularly  of  the 
papilionaceous  genus. 

Stroph'ulds.  A papulous  eruption 
peculiar  to  infants,  and  exhibiting  a 
variety  of  forms  known  popularly  as  red- 
gum,  white-gum,  tooth-rash,  &c. 

Struc'ture,  Lat.  structura.  1.  A term 
in  mineralogy  denoting  the  particular 
arrangement  of  the  integrant  particles 

or  molecules  of  a mineral. 2.  The 

manner  of  organisation  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies. 3.  A building. 

Stru'ma.  1.  A glandular  swelling. 

2.  Bronchocele : an  induration  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  Struma,  according  to  Dr. 
Good,  is  from  irr^oi/xa,  congestion  or  from 
struo,  to  heap  up,  or  d struendo,  because 
strum®  grow  insensibly. 

Strdma'ria.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
perennial  plants.  Hexandria — Monogynia. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Stru'mous.  Having  strum®  or  swell- 
ings of  the  glands  : scrofulous. 

Strut.  In  architecture,  a brace  or  ob- 
lique stay. 

Stru'thio.  The  Ostrich : a genus  of 
birds.  Order  Grallatorice  : family  Brevi- 
pennes.  There  are  two  species.  (1.)  The 
ostrich  of  the  eastern  continent  (S.  came- 
lus),  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages. 
It  attains  the  height  of  6 or  8 feet,  lives 
in  great  troops,  lays  eggs  weighing  nearly 
3 lbs.,  feeds  on  grass,  grain,  &c.,  and  runs 
faster  than  any  other  animal.  (2.)  The 
American  ostrich  (S.  rhea),  is  one-half 
smaller  than  the  oriental  species  ; its  few 
feathers  are  greyish.  It  is  common  in 
South  America,  and  is  easily  tamed  when 
taken  young.  The  eggs  are  hatched  by 
the  male. 

Strut-beam.  In  carpentry,  an  old  name 
for  a collar-beam. 

StruthToi.a.  A genus  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Tetrandria — Monogijnia.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 

StruthionTd_e.  Struthio,  the  type 
A family  of  terrestrial  birds,  with  short 
wings  and  strong  legs ; the  brevipennes 
of  Cuvier. 

Struts.  In  carpentry,  oblique  framing 
pieces,  joined  to  the  king-posts,  or  queen- 
posts,  and  the  principal  rafters ; some- 
times called  braces. 

Strutting -piece,  see  Strainino-piece. 

Strtch'nia,  1 An  alkaline  base  ex- 

Strych'nine.  ) tracted  from  the  bean 
of  the  strychnos  nux  vomica.  It  acts  most 
powerfully  upon  the  animal  system  when 
taken  into  the  stomach  The  eighth  of  a 
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gi-ain  is  a fatal  dose  for  a strong  dog. 
Like  most  other  poisons,  it  is  reckoned  a 
valuable  medicine. 

Strych'nic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
like  strychnia  from  the  bean  of  the 
strychnos  mix  vomica,  and  also  from  St. 
Ignatius's  Sean  ; called  also  Igasuric  acid. 

Strych'nos.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants.  Pentandria — Monogynia.  Name 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  designate 
a species  of  nightshade.  The  species,  of 
which  there  are  two,  are  natives  of  India  ; 
one,  the  S.  mix  vomica,  affords  the  poison- 
nut,  or  mix  vomica  of  the  shops,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  vegetable  poi- 
sons; the  other  species,  S potatorum, 
which  affords  the  cleaning-nut,  is  less 
known.  Formerly  the  plants  which 
afford  St.  Ignatius’s  bean,  Jesuit’s  bean, 
and  Upas  ticutt,  one  of  the  strongest  Java 
poisons,  were  comprised  in  this  genus. 

Sttjc'co.  A name  indefinitely  applied 
to  the  finer  kinds  of  calcareous  plasters. 
We  usually  give  this  name  to  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  is  calcined  calcareous  gyp- 
sum, mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence 
of  cream ; but  the  common  stucco,  for 
architectural  and  sculptural  purposes,  is 
composed  of  pulverised  white  marble, 
mixed  with  plaster  of  lime,  the  whole 
sifted  and  worked  up  with  marble.  This 
composition,  in  process  of  time,  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone,  and  takes  a fine  polish. 

Stcd'ding-sail.  A sail  which  is  set  be- 
yond the  skirts  of  the  principal  sails  of  a 
ship.  The  studding-sails  are  only  set  dur- 
ing light  winds.  They  appear  like  wings 
upon  the  yard-arms. 

Studies.  1.  In  painting,  these  signify 
works  which  a painter  undertakes  in 
order  to  acquire  a practical  knowledge 

of  his  art,  and  facility  of  execution. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  parts 
taken  separately,  which  the  artist  after- 
wards transfers  to  the  picture. 

Studs.  In  carpentry,  a term  applied  to 
post®  or  quarters  which  are  placed  in  par- 
ti/.«ms,  about  a foot  distant  from  each 
other. 

Stud'work.  In  building,  a wall  of 
brick-work  built  between  studs. 

Stu'fa  (Italian!.  A jet  of  steam  issu- 
ing from  a fissure  of  the  earth  in  volcanic 
regions. 

Stuff.  Applied  to  various  woollen 
fabrics ; especially  to  a light  woollen 
cloth,  formerly  much  used  for  curtains 
and  bed-furniture. 

Stuffing-box.  In  mechanics,  a piece 
secured  to  the  end  of  a cylinder-pipe  or 
other  vessel  through  which  a rod  passes  : 
used  in  pumps, steam  engines, &c.,  where 
the  Diston-rod  requires  to  move  freely, 
vet  to  be  air-tight. 

ntum.  Wine  not  yet  fermented.  Stum 
is  Frequently  added  to  vapid  wines,  to  ex- 
cite fermentation  anew 


Stur'dy.  In  farriery,  a disease  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  among  sheep,  attended 
with  stupor  and  blindness.  It  generally 
proves  fatal. 

Stur'geon.  A large,  valuable,  and 
well-known  fish,  which  ascends  certain 
of  the  European  rivers,  and  is  an  object 
of  important  fisheries.  There  are  several 
species.  The  sturgeon  properly  so  called 
( Accipenser  sturio,  Parneil)  called  the 
sharp-nosed  sturgeon,  found  in  vast 
abundance  in  some  of  the  American 
rivers,  but  rarely  in  those  of  Britain.  It 
attains  a length  of  5 or  G feet ; (2.)  The 
broad-nosed  sturgeon  ( Accipenser  latiros- 
tres,  Parneil),  some  specimens  of  which 
have  been  taken  in  the  rivers  of  Scot- 
land, between  7 and  8 feet  in  length  ; (3.) 
The  sterlet  ( Accipenser  ruthenus,  Lin.) , a 
delicious  fish,  rarely  more  than  two  feet 
long.  Its  caviar  is  reserved  for  the  Rus- 
sian court,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  Slops  and  Accipenser,  so  highly 
celebrated  among  the  ancients  ; (4.)  The 
great  sturgeon  or  beluga  { Accipenser  huso, 
Lin.),  which  is  frequently  taken  15 
feet  in  length,  and  weighing  1200  lbs., 
and  one  specimen  was  taken  which 
weighed  nearly  3000  lbs.  It  is  found  in 
the  Po.  There  are  some  other  species 
less  known.  See  Accipenser. 

Sturi'ones.  Sturgeons.  An  order  of 
Chondropterygious  fishes  ( Chondroptery - 
pit,  with  free  branchial ) , closely  allied  to 
the  ordinary  fishes  in  their  gills.  The 
sturgeon  is  the  type  of  the  order.  Sturio 
(whence  sturgeon ) is  modern,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  German  name  stoer  latinised. 

Style,  Lat.  stylus,  Gr.  irruXog-  1.  An- 
ciently a sharp-pointed  instrument,  to 
write  oa  hard  substances  without  ink  ; 
an  antique  pen.  Hence  the  metaphorical 
use  of  the  term  to  denote  a particular 
manner  of  writing  as  regards  the  mode  of 

expression,  choice  of  words,  &c. 2.  In 

botany,  the  shaft  of  a flower  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  germen,  and  bears  the 

stigma. 3.  In  surgery,  a probe. 4. 

In  dialling,  the  gnomon  of  a dial. 5. 

In  chronology,  a particular  manner  of 
reckoning  time  with  regard  to  the  Julian 
and  Gregorian  calendars.  Style  is  old  or 
new.  The  old  style  follows  the  Julian 
manner  of  computing  the  months  and 
days,  or  the  calendar  as  established  by 
Julius  Ceesar,  in  which  the  year  is  reck- 
oned 365  days,  6 hours.  The  new  style  was 
introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  who 
reformed  the  calendar,  reckoning  the 
year  365  days,  5 hours,  48  minutes,  45 
seconds,  which  is  very  nearly  the  true 
solar  year.  At  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
trench 11  days  from  the  old  style.  This 
was  acted  upon  in  Germany  in  1 700,  and 
adopted  by  act  of  parliament  in  Britain 
in  1752,  when  the  3rd  of  ‘September  of 
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that  year  was  reckoned  the  14th.  The 
difference  between  the  old  and  new  styles 

is  now  12  days.  See  Calendar. G.  In 

literature,  the  distinctive  manner  of 

writing  of  an  author. 7.  In  the  fine 

arts,  the  mode  in  which  an  artist  forms 
and  expresses  his  ideas  on  and  of  a given 
subject. 

Styli'form.  Shaped  like  a bodkin  or 
style. 

Styli'tes.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
sect  of  solitaries,  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  standing  motionless  on  co- 
lumns and  pillars,  for  the  exercise  of 
their  patience ! whence  the  name,  from 
< TTiiXog , a column. 

Sty'lo.  In  anatomy,  names  compounded 
of  this  word  belong  to  the  muscles  which 
are  attached  to  the  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

Sty'lobate,  Lat.  siylobatum.  In  archi- 
tecture, a name  for  the  whole  uninter- 
rupted basis  between  the  columns. 

St  yrax.  1 . The  name  of  a genus  of  trees. 
Decandria — Monogynia.  Name  arv^otz, 
a reed,  because  it  was  usual  to  preserve 
the  gum  storax  in  reeds.  The  gum-ben- 
zoin is  the  produce  of  the  S.  benzoin,  a 
tree  formerly  placed  in  the  genus  Laurus ; 
the  solid  or  officinal  storax  is  the  produce 
of  the  S.  officinalis,  a tree  which  grows  in 

Italy  and  the  Levant. 2.  A name  of 

storax. 

Sub.  1.  In  composition,  signifies  a sub- 
ordinate degree. 2.  In  chemical  nomen- 

clature, when  sub  is  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  a salt,  it  denotes  an  excess  of  base,  and 
deficiency  of  acid. 

Subah.  In  India,  a province  or  vice- 
royship. 

Sub'alterns,  in  the  army,  are  officers 
below  the  rank  of  captain. 

Sub-a'pennine.  A term  introduced  into 
geology  by  Brocchi,  to  denote  a series  of 
strata  of  the  older  pliocene  period,  rest- 
ing uncomformably  upon  the  inclined 
beds  of  the  Apennine  range.  They  are 
composed  of  sand,  clay,  marl,  and  calca- 
reous tufa,  and  are  all  tertiary  deposits. 

Subaxii/lart.  Placed  under  the  axil 
or  angle  formed  by  a branch  of  a plant 
with  the  stem,  or  by  a leaf  with  the 
branch. 

Sub'-brachians,  Lat. sub,  and  brachium, 
arm.  An  order  of  Malacopterygious  fishes, 
having  the  ventral  fins  either  beneath, 
before,  or  behind,  the  pectoral  fins. 

Suecar'bonate.  A carbonate  in  which 
the  base  predominates.  See  Sub  and  Car- 
bonate. 

Subcla'vian.  That  which  is  or  passes 
under  the  clavicle ; as  the  subclavian  veins 
and  arteries. 

Subcon'trary.  A term  applied  in 
geometry,  when  two  similar  triangles 
are  so  placed  as  to  have  a common  angle 


at  their  vertex,  and  yet  their  bases  not 
parallel. 

Scbdom'inant.  In  music,  the  fourth  note 
above  the  tonic,  being  under  the  domi- 
nant. 

Subdu'plicate  Ratio  of  two  numbers, 
is  that  of  their  square  roots. 

Suber'ic  Acid.  A white  pulverulent 
acid,  obtained  from  cork  (tuber)  by  digest- 
ing it  with  nitric  acid.  It  has  also  been 
obtained  in  crystals,  which  sublime  in 
white  vapours  when  heated.  It  consists 
of  Cg  Ho  Os. 

Sd'berine.  The  name  given  by  Ch6- 
vreul  to  a peculiar  substance  obtained  from 
cork  (sube-)  by  treating  it  in  the  same 
way  as  is  done  with  wood,  in  order  to 
procure  lignine. 

Seb'erose,  Lat.  suberosus,  slightly  or 
sub-gnawed.  Applied,  in  botany,  to  parts 
which  appear  as  if  a little  gnawed. 

Scbinfeud'ation,  from  sub  and  infeu- 
dation.  A term,  in  law,  for  the  act  of  en- 
feoffing by  a tenant  or  feoffee,  who  holds 
lands  of  the  Crown : the  act  of  a greater 
baron,  who  grants  lands,  or  a smaller 
manor,  to  an  inferior  person. 

Su'bito  (It.),  suddenly.  In  music,  a 
term  of  direction,  as  volte  subito,  turn  (the 
leaf)  quickly. 

Sub'ject,  Lat.  subjectus.  1.  In  grammar, 
the  nominative  case  to  a verb  passive : 

this  is  the  subject  of  the  verb. 2.  In 

the  fine  arts,  that  which  it  is  the  aim  of 

the  artist  to  express. 3.  In  logic,  the 

subject  of  a proposition  is  the  term  of 
which  the  other  is  affirmed  or  denied. 

Subjunc'tive,  Lat.  subjunctivus.  In 
grammar,  a term  designating  the  fourth 
mood  of  verbs,  because  usually  subjoined 
to  other  verbs  or  words  expressing  con- 
dition, hypothesis,  or  contingency ; as 
Sifeccrint  cequum.  If  they  should  do  what 

is  just. 2.  The  term  is  often  used  as 

a noun  denoting  the  subjunctive  mood. 

Sublafsa'riax.  ‘from  sub,  and  lapsus,  a 
fall.  A term,  in  theology,  for  that  doc- 
trine which  maintains  that  the  sin  of 
Adam’s  apostasy  being  imputed  to  all 
posterity,  God,  in  compassion,  decreed  to 
send  his  Son  to  rescue  a great  number 
from  their  lost  estate,  and  to  accept  of  his 
obedience  and  death  on  their  account. 
The  decree  of  reprobation,  according  to 
the  sublapsarians,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
preterition  or  non-election  of  persons 
whom  God  left  as  he  found,  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  Adam’s  transgression,  with- 
out any  personal  sin,  when  he  withdrew 
some  others  as  guilty  as  they.  The  term 
sublapsarian  is  opposed  to  supralapsarian 
(q.v.). 

Sue'limate.  1.  Anything  which  is  sub- 
limed : the  result  of  a process  of  sublima- 
tion.  2.  The  corrosive  sublimate  (fe»- 

chloride  of  mercury)  is  sometimes  called 
•imply  sublimate,  by  way  of  eminence. 
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Sublima'tion.  A process  by  which 
volatile  particles  of  solid  substances  are 
driven  off  by  heat,  and  again  condensed 
in  a solid  form  ; often  a crystalline  mass. 
The  process  differs  from  evaporation  only 
in  being  confined  to  solid  matters.  It  is 
usually  performed  for  the  purpose  of  puri- 
fying certain  substances,  but  sometimes 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  solid  into 
vapour,  to  facilitate  its  chemical  combi- 
nation with  some  other  substance.  "When 
the  sublimed  matter  concretes  into  a solid 
hard  mass,  as  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
sal-ammoniac,  it  is  commonly  called  a 
sublimate;  if  into  a powdery  form,  as 
sulphur  and  benzoin,  it  is  popularly 
akmedfiowers. 

Sob'lime,  Lat.  sublimis.  In  the  fine 
arts,  high  or  exalted  in  style  ; that  which 
in  art  is  raised  above  the  higher  standard 
of  nature. 

SubmaxTllart,  from  mb,  and  maxilla, 
the  jaw-bone.  Situated  under  the  jaw. 
Thus  the  salivary  glands,  situated  one  on 
either  side,  immediately  within  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  are  termed  submaxillary 
glands. 

Subme'diant.  In  music,  the  sixth  note, 
or  middle  note  between  the  octave  and 
subdominant. 

Submol'tiple.  In  arithmetic,  a number 
or  quantity  which  is  contained  in  another, 
a certain  number  of  times,  or  is  an  aliquot 
part  of  it.  Thus  4 and  7 are  a submultiple 
of  28,  and  28  is  a common  multiple  of  4 
and  7 ; also  4 and  7 are  the  aliquot  parts 
of  28.  The  term  is  in  some  measure  su- 
perfluous. 

Subnor'mae.  In  geometry,  a line  which 
determines  the  point  of  the  axis  of  a 
curve,  where  the  normal  or  perpendicular, 
raised  from  the  point  of  contact  of  a tan- 
gent to  the  curve,  cuts  the  axis. 

Subor'dinart.  In  heraldry,  an  ordi- 
nary which  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  shield. 

Suborn a'tion,  Fr.  from  suborner.  1.  In 
law,  the  crime  of  procuring  a person  to 
take  such  a false  oath  as  constitutes  per- 
jury.  2.  The  crime  of  procuring  one  to 

do  a criminal  action. 

Subpce'na,  | Lat.  from  sub,  and  poena, 

Subpe'na,  ) penalty.  A writ  command- 
ing the  attendance  in  court  of  the  person 
on  whom  it  is  served,  as  witness,  &c., 
under  a penalty.  The  person  so  summoned 
is  said  to  be  subpoenaed. 

Subroga'tion,  from  subrogo.  In  civil 
law,  the  substituting  of  one  person  for  an- 
other, and  giving  him  the  rights  of  that 
other. 

Sub'saet.  A salt  in  which  the  base  is 
not  saturated  by  the  acid:  opposed  to 
supersalt  (q.  v.). 

Subre'mitone.  In  music,  the  leading 
note,  or  sharp  seventh  of  the  scale. 

Sub'sidt,  Lat.  subsidium,  from  subsido. 


Something  furnished  for  aid.  Formerly 
subsidius  was  a tax,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kings  of  England,  on  persons  in  respect 
to  their  reputed  estates,  after  the  nominal 
value  of  4s.  the  pound  for  lands,  and  2s.  8 d. 

for  goods. 2.  In  international  policy,  a 

sum  of  money  paid  by  one  nation  to  an- 
other, to  purchase  the  service  of  addi- 
tional troops,  or  other  aid  in  war,  &c. 
Thus  Britain  paid  heavy  subsidies  to 
Austria  and  Prussia,  during  the  last  Eu- 
ropean war,  to  engage  them  to  resist  the 
progress  of  the  French.  These  subsidies, 
moreover,  generally  found  their  way  into 
the  coffers  of  Napoleon,  being  usually 
paid  over  by  the  bribed  for  a little  respite. 

Sub'soil.  Under-soil : the  bed  of  earth 
which  lies  between  the  surface-soil  and 
base  of  rocks  on  which  it  rests : substra- 
tum. 

Sub'species.  A division  of  a species. 

Sub'stantive.  Lat.  substantivus.  1.  In 
grammar,  a noun.  The  part  of  speech 
which  expresses  something  that  exists 
either  materially  or  immaterially.  Ad- 
jectives and  even  pronouns  are  sometimes 
used  substantively , and  we  have  mbstantive 

verbs,  or  verbs  betokening  existence. 

2.  In  dyeing,  substantive  colours  are  such 
as  remain  permanent  on  the  fabric,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  other  substances. 

Substitution,  from  substitute.  1.  In 
law,  the  designation  of  another  heir  to 
enjoy,  in  default  of  a former  heir,  or  after 

him. 2.  In  algebra,  the  replacing  of 

one  quantity  by  another  which  is  equal, 

but  differently  expressed. 3.  In  music, 

chords  of  substitution  are  those  of  the  ninth 
major  and  minor. 

Substrac'tion.  In  law,  the  withdraw- 
ing (sxibtracting) , or  withholding  of  some 
right.  Thus  the  substruction  of  a legacy 
is  the  withholding  or  detaining  it  from 
the  legatee  by  the  executor,  for  which 
the  law  gives  a remedy. 

Sub'style.  Substylar  Line,  in  dialling, 
is  a right  line  on  which  the  gnomon  or 
style  is  erected,  at  right  angles  with  the 
plane. 

Subsul'tus  Tendtnum.  In  nosology, 
weak  convulsive  motions  or  twisting  of 
the  tendons,  observed  in  the  extreme 
stages  of  debility,  produced  by  low  ner- 
vous and  typhus  fevers.  They  are  usually 
the  harbingers  of  a fatal  termination. 

Subtan'gent.  In  geometry,  the  part  of 
the  axis  contained  between  the  ordinate 
and  tangent  drawn  to  the  same  point  in  a 
curve : the  line  which  determines  the  in- 
tersection of  the  tangent  in  the  axis  pro- 
longed. 

Subten'se,  from  sub  and  tensus.  The 
chord  of  an  arc  : something  extended 
under. 

Subtraction,  from  subtraho.  In  arith- 
metic, &c.,  the  taking  of  one  number  from 
another  of  the  same  kind  or  denonunn 
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tion  : the  operation  by  which  is  found  the 
difference  between  two  sums,  or  a number 
equal  to  that  difference 

Sub'trahend,  from  subtraho.  In  arith- 
metic, the  number  to  be  subtracted  or 
taken  from  another. 

Sub'ulate,  Lat.  subulatus,  awl-shaped. 
Applied,  in  botany,  to  leaves,  &c.,  which 
taper  from  a thick  base  to  a point. 

Succin'amide.  A white  solid  substance, 
which  crystallises  readily  in  rhomboids 
from  its  solutions : obtained  by  the  action 
of  ammoniacal  gas  on  anhydrous  succinic 
acid,  at  an  elevated  temperature.  Dis- 
covered and  thus  named  by  M.  Darcet. 

Succin'ic  Acid.  Acid  of  amber  (suc- 
cinum),  obtained  by  subjecting  that  sub- 
stance to  dry  distillation.  It  sublimes 
and  crystallises,  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  apparatus ; but  it  must  afterwards  be 
purified  by  solution  and  recrystallisation, 
repeated  until  the  crystals  become  trans- 
parent and  shining. 

Suc'cinite.  A mineral  thus  named 
from  its  amber-yellow  colour  (succinum, 
amber) . It  occurs  in  small  roundish  masses 
about  the  size  of  peas.  Some  mineralogists 
refer  it  to  idocrase ; others  to  the  garnet. 

Soc'cinum.  The  Latin  name  for  amber: 
from  sticcus,  juice, because  it  was  thought 
to  exude  from  a tree.  The  Greeks  called 
it  rfitxrgoy,  whence  our  word  electricity. 

Suc'cory  or  Chicory.  "Wild  endive 
( Cichorium  intybus).  A plant  which  grows 
on  calcareous  soils  in  most  countries  of 
Europe.  The  root  which,  when  new,  is 
white  and  fleshy,  is  dried  and  ground  on 
some  parts  of  the  continent  as  a substi- 
tute for  coffee.  It  has  of  late  been  simi- 
larly used  in  England,  particularly  to 
adulterate  coffee,  it  being  much  cheaper 
than  that  article. 

Succession.  In  nosology,  a mode  of 
exploring  the  chest,  which  consists  in 
shaking  the  patient’s  body,  and  listening 
to  the  sounds  thereby  produced. 

Sucker.  1.  In  botany,  see  Stolo. 2. 

In  mechanics,  a name  sometimes  given  to 
the  bucket,  piston,  or  raising  valve  of  a 

pump. 3.  In  ichthyology , the  lumpfish: 

also  the  name  of  a common  river-fish  in 
New  England. 

Suc'tion.  In  hydraulics,  see  Pump. 

Suda'men,  Lat.  from  sudor,  sweat. 
Sudamina  are  vesicles  like  millet  seed, 
which  appear  suddenly  on  the  skin  with- 
out fever,  especially  in  the  summer  time. 

Su'datory.  A sweating-room.  Sudor, 
SWG3t. 

Su'datory  Fever.  Sudor  anglicus.  The 
sweating  sickness,  an  extraordinary  epi- 
demy  which  made  its  appearance  in  Eng- 
land in  1485,  and  carried  off  vast  numbers. 

Sudorif'ics,  from  sudor,  sweat,  and 
facio,  to.  make.  Medicines  which  produce 
sudation.  See  Diaphoretic. 

Suffolk  Crag.  Amarine  deposit  of  the 


older  pliocene  period,  consisting  of  sand 
and  gravel  with  shells  and  corals. 

Suf'fraoan,  from  suffragans,  assisting. 
A bishop  considered  as  an  assistant  to  his 
metropolitan. 

SuFFRr'TicoSE,Lat.  suffrulicosus.  Some- 
what woody,  nearly  shrubby.  Applied  in 
botany. 

Su'gar,  Lat.  saccharum,  Gr.  o-az%a‘sr, 
Pers.  stkkar,  Arab,  sukhir,  Sans,  sarkara, 
Slav,  zakar,  Fr.  sucre,  Ger.  zucher,  Dut. 
suiker,  Dan.  sokker,  Swed.  socker.  Wei. 
sugyr.  A well-known  granulated  sub- 
stance, manufactured  chiefly  from  the 
sugar-cane,  Arundo  saccharifera,  but  pro- 
cured also  from  a great  variety  of  other 
plants,  as  maple,  beet,  parsnep,  birch, 
&c.  The  sugar  is  contained  in  the  juice  ; 
this  saccharine  liquor  is  concentrated  by 
boiling,  which  expels  the  water  ; lime  is 
then  added  to  neutralise  any  vegetable 
acid  which  may  be  present ; the  grosser 
impurities  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are 
separated  in  the  form  of  scum;  and 
finally,  as  the  liquor  cools,  the  sugar 
separates  from  the  molasses  in  grains.  It 
is  then  put  into  hogsheads  (called potting  , 
with  holes  in  their  bottoms,  through 
which  the  molasses  drain  off  into  cisterns 
below,  leaving  the  sugar  in  the  state 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  raw 
or  muscovado  sugar.  This,  when  further 
purified,  takes  the  name  of  refined  sugar, 
double  refined  sugar,  &c.,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  purification.  Sugar  is  a proxi- 
mate element  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  is  found  in  most  ripe  fruits,  and 
many  farinaceous  roots.  By  fermenta- 
tion it  is  converted  into  alcohol,  and 
thence  forms  the  basis  of  those  sub- 
stances which  are  used  for  making  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  as  grapes,  malt,  apples, 
molasses,  &c.  &c.  The  ultimate  elements 
of  sugar  are  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydro- 
gen, resolvable  into  charcoal  and  water. 

Sugar-can'dy.  Sugar  clarified  and 
crystallised.  It  is  made  by  boiling  a so- 
lution of  sugar  till  it  becomes  thick, 
when  it  is  removed  into  a heated  room 
and  sticks  or  threads  are  put  into  it,  on 
which  it  crystallises. 

Su'gar-cane.  The  Arundo  saccharifera, 
from  which  sugar  is  chiefly  manufactured. 

Sc'gar-house.  A building  in  which 
sugar  is  refined. 

Su'gar-man'gee-wur'zel.  A biennial 
plant,  a variety  of  the  silver  beet  (Beta 
cicla ),  which  grows  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

Su'gar-mill.  A machine  for  express 
ing  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 

Su'gar  of  Lead.  Acetate  of  lead. 
Poisonous. 

Suit.  1.  In  law,  an  action  for  the  re 

covery  of  a right  or  claim. 2.  To  bring 

suit  formerly  meant  to  bring:  secta  or 
witness,  to  prove  the  plaintiff's  demand; 
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but  now  it  means  simply  to  institute  an 
action. 

Suit  and  Service.  In  feudal  law,  the 
duty  of  feudatories  to  attend  the  courts 
of  their  lords  or  superiors,  in  time  of 
peace  ; and  in  war  to  follow  them,  and 
perform  military  service. 

Suit- covenant.  In  law,  a covenant  or 
agreement  to  sue  at  a certain  court. 

Suit'or.  1.  In  law,  one  who  sues  or 

prosecutes  a demand  of  right. 2.  A 

party  in  a suit,  whether  as  plaintiff,  de- 
fendant, petitioner,  appellant,  witness, 
juror,  or  the  like. 

Su'la.  The  Booby : a sub-genus  of 
palmipede  birds,  included  in  the  genus 
Pelicanus,  Lin.  Sula  is  the  name  of  the 
common  species  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  but 
extended  to  all  the  tribe  by  Brisson.  See 
Boobt  and  Pelicanus. 

Sul'cate,  Lat.  sulcatus,  furrowed: 
marked  with  deep  lines  running  length- 
ways. Applied  to  stems,  leaves,  seeds, 
&c.,  of  plants ; and  to  shells. 

Sulphameth'tlene.  A crystallisable 
compound,  obtained  by  treating  methy- 
lene with  liquid  ammonia.  It  is  very 
deliquescent. 

Sul'phamide.  A white  light  powder, 
obtained  by  combining  dry  ammoniacal 
gas  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  When 
heated,  it  melts  into  a clear  liquid,  which 
concretes  on  cooling  into  a bisulphate  of 
ammonia. 

Sul'phatb.  A salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  a salifiable 
base.  The  sulphates  are  an  important 
class  of  salts,  the  principal  ones  of  which 
are — (1.)  Alum,  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
potash  ; (2.)  Blue  vitriol,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per; (3.)  Green  vitriol  or  copperas,  sul- 
phate of  iron;  (4.)  Fpsom  salt,  sulphate 
of  magnesia:  (5.)  Glauber's  salt,  sulphate 
of  soda ; (6.)  Sulphate  of  potash ; (7.) 
White  vitriol,  sulphate  of  zinc  ; (8.)  Sul- 
phate of  mercury  ; (9.)  Sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia; (10.)  Gypsum , selenite, plaster  of  Paris, 
alabaster,  sulphate  of  lime ; (11.)  Sulphate 
of  antimony ; (12.)  Sulphate  of  quinine, 
much  used  in  medicine ; (13.)  Sulphate 
of  manganese,  used  by  calico-printers. 

Scl'phite.  A salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  a definite  quantity  of  the  sul- 
phurous acid  with  a base. 

Sol'phobenzide.  A substance  ob- 
tained in  regular  colourless  crystals,  by 
treating  benzine  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 
consists  of  two  atoms  of  benzine  combined 
with  one  atom  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphocet'ic  Acid.  An  acid  formed 
by  placing  ethal  in  contact  with  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  applying  heat : the  sub- 
stances combine  and  form  the  acid  in 
question.  It  is  thus  named  because  the 
basis  appears  to  be  hydrate  of  cetene  com- 
posed of  two  atoms  of  cetene  and  one 
atcm  of  water. 


Sulphocy'anic  Acid.  Sulpho-prussie 
acid.  Sulphuretted  chyazic  acid.  A 
colourless,  transparent  liquid  acid,  pos- 
sessing a strong  odour,  somewhat  resem- 
bling acetic  acid,  obtained  from  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  potash  by  a tedious  process. 

Sulphogltcer'ic  Acid.  An  acid  which 
may  be  obtained  by  treating  glycerine 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  not  yet  been 
insulated. 

Sulpho-indigot'ic  Acid.  A solid,  dark- 
blue  substance,  soluble  in  water,  of  an 
acid  and  astringent  taste,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo. 
The  process  is  laborious  and  intricate. 
The  hypo-sulpho-indigotic  acid  is  very 
similar  to  the  sulpho-indigotic. 

Sdlph'ometh'vlic  Acid.  A crystallisable 
acid,  readily  obtained  from  sulphomethy- 
late  of  baryta.  This  again  is  formed  by 
passing  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into 
pyroxilic  spirit,  and  supersaturating  the 
liquid  with  barytes.  The  sulphomethylic 
acid  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a bisul- 
phate of  methylene. 

Sulphonaph'thalic  Acid.  A crystal- 
lisable acid,  considered  as  a compound  of 
two  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  atom 
of  naphthaline.  It  forms  salts  called  sul- 
phonaphthalates.  The  hyposulphonaphthalic 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a white 
powder  from  the  sulphonaphthalate  of 
baryta. 

Sul'pho-salts.  These  are  merely  double 
sulphurets,  many  of  which  may  be  pre- 
pared bypassing  a stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  into  a solution  of  an  oxisalt. 
the  hydrogen  of  the  gas  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  base,  forming  water,  and 
the  sulphur  of  the  gas  takes  the  place  of 
the  oxygen,  converting  the  base  into  a 
sulphuret  instead  of  an  oxide. 

Sul'phovinic  Acid.  (Enothionic  acid. 
A peculiar  acid  generated  during  the  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  sulphuric  ether. 

Sui/phur.  Brimstone.  A well-known 
simple  combustible  substance,  found  very 
abundantly  in  depositions,  in  sublimed 
incrustations,  on  the  surfaoe  of  certain 
waters  near  volcanoes,  and  in  combina- 
tion with  many  metals.  It  is  found  in 
greatest  abundance  and  purity  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  modern  or 
extinct,  as  at  Solfatara  in  Italy  ; but  all 
those  ores  known  by  the  name  of  pyrites, 
of  which  there  are  a vast  variety,  are 
combinations  of  sulphur  with  different 
metals.  That  which  is  manufactured  in 
this  country  is  obtained  by  the  roasting 
of  pyrites.  When  melted  (at  226°  Bah.), 
and  cast  in  cylindrical  moulds , it  is  termed 
rough  or  roll  sulphur ; when  this  is  puri- 
fied by  sublimation,  it  is  called  sublimed 
sulphur,  and  often  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
is  in  the  form  of  a bright  yellow  powder. 
When  sulphur  is  melted  and  allowed  to 
cool  in  the  air  it  is  yellow  and  very 
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brittle,  but  when  poured  into  water  it  is 
white  and  viscid.  Sulphur  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  arts.  It  is  used  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
and  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Sul'phuration.  The  name  given  to 
the  process  by  which  woollen,  silk,  and 
.cotton  goods  and  straw  hats  are  exposed 
to  the  vapours  of  burning  sulphur  or  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  to  whiten  or  bleach 
them.  The  process  requires  the  utmost 
care. 

Sul'phuret.  A combination  of  sulphur 
with  a simple  base. 

Sul'phuretted  Hydrooen.  A delete- 
rious gas  composed  of  one  part  of  hydro- 
gen and  16  parts  of  sulphur,  by  weight. 
It  is  the  active  constituent  of  the  sulphu- 
rous mineral  waters.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1191, 
air  being  1000. 

Sul'phuretted  Chy'azic  Acid.  See 
Sulphocyanic  Acid. 

Sdlphu'ric  Acid.  Oil  of  vitriol ; vitri- 
olic acid.  An  acid  which,  when  pure,  is 
without  smell  or  colour,  and  of  an  oily 
consistence.  It  is  most  violently  caustic, 
and  so  acid  that  a single  drop  of  it  will 
give  a gallon  of  water  the  power  of  red- 
dening blue  litmus.  If  four  parts  be 
mixed  with  one  of  water  at  50°,  the  tem- 
perature instantaneously  rises  to  300°  F., 
and  the  same  quantity  will  raise  one  of 
ice  to  212°.  On  the  contrary,  four  parts  of 
ice,  and  one  part  of  the  acid  sinks  the  ther- 
mometer 4°  below  0.  The  sulphuric  acid 
of  Nordhausen  is  prepared  by  distilling 
dried  copperas : it  comes  over  as  a brown- 
coloured  liquid,  varying  in  sp.  gr.  from 
1842  to  1'896.  By  redistillation  in  a glass 
retort,  into  a receiver  surrounded  with 
ice,  it  comes  over  in  white  fumes,  and  is 
deposited  in  silky  filaments,  like  asbes- 
tos, tough  and  difficult  to  cut.  This  an- 
hydrous acid  consists  of  one  equivalent 
proportion  of  sulphur  and  three  of  oxy- 
gen, or,  by  weight,  16  of  the  former  and 
24  of  the  latter.  But  the  acid  prepared 
in  this  country  by  the  combustion  of  sul- 
phur with  access  of  atmospheric  air,  is 
colourless,  and  in  its  most  concentrated 
state  has  asp.  gr.  of  only  1'842  (though  it  is 
sometimes  found  in  commerce  of  a sp.  gr. 
of  1'845,  in  consequence  of  impurities). 
In  this  state  it  contains  81i  per  cent,  of 
dry  acid,  and  100  parts  of  it  are  neutral- 
ised by  143  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  or 
by  110  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda.  The  best 
test  for  sulphuric  acid  in  solution  is  the 
hydrochlorate  of  baryta  (the  nitrate  is 
generally  recommended).  The  salts 
formed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  with  bases 
are  termed  sulphates. 

Sul'phuric  Ether.  A highly  volatile, 
fragrant,  inflammable,  and  intoxicating 
liquid,  produced  by  distilling  a mixture 
of  equal  weights  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol. 


Sulphurous  Acid.  When  sulphur  i* 
heated  to  ISO''  or  190°,  in  an  open  vessel, 
it  melts  and  soon  afterwards  emits  a blu- 
ish flame,  visible  in  the  dark,  but  which 
in  open  day-light  has  the  appearance  of  a 
white  fume.  This  fume  has  a suffocating 
smell,  and  has  so  little  heat  that  it  will 
not  set  fire  to  flax.  The  suffocating  va- 
pour given  off  is  a gas  composed  of  one 
equivalent  proportion  of  sulphur  and  two 
of  oxygen,  or,  by  weight,  of  16  of  each: 
it  is  sulphurous  acid  gas.  It  is,  moreover, 
readily  imbibed  by  water,  forming  the 
liquid  formerly  called  volatile  vitriolic  acid, 
and  now  sulphurous  acid.  It  has  a strong 
sulphurous  smell,  but,  when  it  is  ex- 
posed for  a time  to  air,  it  loses  this  smell 
by  imbibing  another  atom  of  oxygen,  and 
is  thereby  changed  into  sulphuric  acid. 
The  salts  formed  by  the  sulphurous  acid 
are  termed  sulphites. 

Sulphur  Salts.  This  term  is  applied 
to  double  sulphur ets.  The  sulphurets  of 
the  most  electro-positive  bases,  such  as 
the  protosulphurets  of  potassium,  sodium , 
&c.,  have  been  termed  sulphur  bases ; and 
.lie  sulphurets  of  arsenic,  antimony,  &c., 
the  bi- sulphur et  of  carbon,  and  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  have  been  termed  sidphur 
acids.  The  compounds  of  one  of  the  former 
class  with  one  of  the  latter  are  sulphur 
salts. 

Sul'tax,  Arab,  sultaun,  mighty.  A ge- 
neral title  of  Mohammedan  princes. 

Sumach',  1 Fr.  sumac,  Ger.  schumack, 

Shumac'.  I Bus.  sumak,  Arab,  su’mak, 
from  samak,  to  be  red.  The  common  su- 
mach is  the  Rhus  coriaria,  a shrub  which, 
grows  spontaneously  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
the  Bannat,  and  the  Illyrian  Provinces. 
The  young  fustic  is  the  Rhus  cotinus,  cul- 
tivated in  Italy  ; and  the  ridoui  or  rodott 
is  the  Coriaria  myrthifolia,  which  grows 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier. 
The  shoots  of  these  plants  are  cut  yearly 
quite  to  the  root,  and  being  carefully 
dried,  they  are  chipped  or  reduced  to 
powder  by  a mill,  and  are  then  prepared 
for  the  purposes  of  dyeing  and  tanning, 
and  sold  under  the  general  name  of  su- 
mach. The  colouring  matter  is  yellow. 

Sum'mer.  1.  One  of  the  four  seasons  of 

the  year. 2.  In  architecture,  any  large 

timber  supported  on  two  posts,  serving  "as 
a lintel  to  a door,  window,  or  the  like. 

Sum'mer- fallow.  Naked  Fallow. 

Laud  ploughed,  but  lying  bare  of  crop  in 
summer. 

Sum'merset.  In  gymnastics,  a high 
leap,  in  which  the  feet  are  thrown  over 
the  head.  The  word  is  a corruption  of  the 
French  soubresaut. 

Summons,  Lat.  submoneas.  In  law,  a 
citation  to  appear  in  court,  to  answer  the 
demand  of  the  plaintiff. 

Sum'oom.  A pestilential  wind  of  Per- 
sia, &c.  See  simoom. 
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Sump.  1.  A pond  of  water,  reserved 

for  salt-works,  &c. 2.  In  mining,  a pit 

sunk  below  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 

3.  In  metallurgy,  a round  pit  of  stone, 
lined  with  clay, for  receiving  the  metal  on 
its  first  fusion. 

Susipt'uary  Laws.  Leges  sumptuarice. 
Laws  relating  to  expense  ( sumptus ),  regu- 
lating the  expense  of  citizens  in  apparel, 
food,  furniture,  and  other  personal  mat- 
ters. Such  laws  have  been  enacted,  and, 
what  is  more  singular,  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  executed ! 

Son.  In  astronomy,  the  great  luminary 
and  centre  of  our  system,  having  all  the 
planets  and  comets  revolving  around  him, 
at  different  distances,  and  in  different 
periods  of  time,  and  giving  light  and  heat 
to  all.  His  apparent  diameter  at  the  earth 
is  32'  36"  when  nearest  (92,000,000  miles), 
when  most  distant  (95,000,000  miles) ; 
and,  taking  the  mass  of  the  earth  as  1, 
his  mass  is  1,384,472.  He  revolves  about 
liis  axis  in  25J  days,  with  his  equator  in- 
clined 7°  30'  to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s 
orbit.  Several  hypotheses  have  been  ad- 
vanced regarding  the  emission  of  light 
and  heat  by  the  sun,  but  none  of  them 
are  satisfactory. 

Sun'niah  (Arab.).  A troop.  The  ortho- 
dox sect  of  Mussulmans. 

Su  per.  A Latin  preposition  signifying 
above,  over,  excess.  1.  Used,  in  composition, 
to  denote  on  the  top,  more  than  enough, 
more  than  another.  2.  In  chemistry,  this 
word,  when  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a 
salt,  denotes  an  excess  of  acid.  See  Su- 
persalt. 

Supercar'go.  A person  in  a merchant- 
ship,  whose  business  it  is  to  manage  the 
sales,  and  superintend  all  the  commercial 
concerns  of  the  voyage. 

Suferdom'inant,  Lat.  super,  and  domi- 
nant, governing.  In  music,  in  the  de- 
scending scale,  the  sixth  of  the  key. 

Supereroga'tion  (Works  of).  In  the- 
ology, good  works  of  men,  beyond  what 
are  necessary  for  salvation;  which, 
among  Roman  Catholics,  are  believed  to 
be  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Superficial  Measure.  See  Square 
Measure. 

Superfi'cies,  from  super,  upon,  and 
facies,  face  The  surface,  consisting  of 
length  and  breadth,  but  without  regard 
to  thickness. 

Super'flua.  Polygamia  super, flua.  In 
botany,  one  of  the  orders  of  the  class  Syn- 
genesia,  characterised  by  a compound 
flower,  in  which  the  florets  of  the  disk  are 
hermaphrodite  and  fertile,  and  those  of 
the  ray,  though  female,  or  pistiliferous 
only,  are  also  fertile.  See  Polygamia  and 
Syngenesia. 

Supe'rior.  In  laic,  one  who  has  made 
»n  original  part  of  heritable  property, 
with  reservation  of  the  rent  and  service. 


Su'rv.RSALT.  A salt  having  an  excess  of 
acid  to  the  base : opposed  to  sub-salt 
(q.  v.).  This  class  of  salts  are  now  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  the  prefix  hi ; thus 
the  super-tartrate  of  potash  is  now  called 
the  bi-tartrate  of  potash,  and  so  of  others. 
In  like  manner,  sub  is  denoted  by  the 
prefix  di ; thus  the  sub-chromate  of  lead  is 
denominated  the  di-chromate  of  lead. 
These  prefixes  are  more  precise  than  super 
and  sub,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Supersca'pular,  from  super,  and  sea  ■ 
pidar  (q.v.).  Placed  above  the  shoulder- 
blade  : opposed  to  subscapular. 

Superse'deas.  In  law,  a writ  of  super- 
sedeas is  one  superseding  the  powers 
of  an  officer  in  certain  cases,  or  to  stay 
proceedings. 

Superton'ic.  In  music,  the  note  next 
above  the  key-note. 

Supina'tors.  A name  given  to  those 
muscles  which  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upwards. 

Sup'plement,  Lat.  supplementum,  from 
sub  and  pleo,  to  fill.  1.  In  trigonometry , 
the  quantity  by  which  an  arc  or  angle 

falls  short  of  180°,  or  of  a semicircle. 

2.  In  literature,  an  addition  made  to  any 
work  or  treatise,  with  a view  of  making 
it  more  complete. 

Supflica'vit.  In  law,  a writ,  issuing 
out  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  or  Chancery, 
for  taking  surety  of  the  peace,  when  one 
is  in  danger  of  being  hurt  in  the  body  by 
another. 

Support'ers.  In  heraldry,  figures 
standing  on  the  scroll,  and  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  escutcheon,  such  as  the  lion 
and  unicorn  in  the  British  arms. 

Suppo  sed  Bass.  In  music,  the  bass  of 
a chord,  when  it  is  not  the  note  of  the 
common  chord 

Suppo'sitory  Lat.  suppositorium,  from 
sub  and  pono,  to  put.  In  medicine,  a sub- 
stance put  into  the  rectum,  there  to  re- 
main and  dissolve  gradually. 

Suppura'tion , from  suppurate,  from  sub 
and  pus.  In  surgery,  the  formation  of  pus. 

Su'pra.  A Latin  preposition,  meaning 
above  ; used  as  a prefix. 

Supracreta'ceous  Rocks.  In  geology , 
applied  to  the  tertiary  strata,  which  lie 
upon  the  chalk. 

Supralapsa'iuans.  Those  who  assert 
that  the  fall  of  Adam,  with  its  pernicious 
consequences,  were  predestinated  from 
eternity. 

Supranaturalists.  A name  given,  in 
Germany,  to  a middle  party  of  divines, 
between  the  Rationalists  and  Evangelical 
party. 

Suprem'acy.  The  oath  of  supremacy  is 
an  oath  taken  by  the  established  clergy, 
&c.,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
sovereign  in  spiritual  affairs,  and  abjur- 
ing the  pretended  supremacy  of  the  pope 
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Sur.  A prefix  from  the  French,  con- 
tracted from  Latin  super,  supra,  over, 
above,  &c. 

Sur'base.  In  architecture,  the  mould- 
ings immediately  above  the  base  of  a 
room. 

Surbase'ment  (French).  The  trait  of 
any  arch,  or  vault,  which  describes  a 
portion  of  an  ellipse. 

Scrcin'gle,  Fr.  from  sur,  and  Lat. 
cingulum,  a belt.  A belt,  band,  or  girth, 
which  passes  over  a saddle,  or  the  like, 
on  a horse’s  back,  to  bind  it  fast. 

Sur'culus.-  In  botany,  a Latin  name, 
used  to  designate  the  stem  of  mosses,  or 
the  shoot  which  bears  the  leaves.  Plural 
surculi. 

Surd,  from  surdus,  deaf.  In  algebra, 
a quantity  which  is  incommensurable  to 
unity:  otherwise  called  an  irrational 
quantity. 

Sure'tt,  Fr.  surety.  In  law,  one  that 
is  bound  with,  and  for,  another,  to  an- 
swer for  that  other's  appearance  in  court, 
for  his  payment  of  a debt,  &c.,  and  who, 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  principal, 
may  be  compelled  to  pay  the  damages 
specified,  or  the  debt. 

Sur'faxe,  from  sur  and  face.  See  Su- 
eereicies.  A surface  which  may  be  cut 
by  a plane  through  any  given  point,  so 
that  the  intersect  of  the  plane  and  sur- 
face may  be  a curve,  is  called  a curved 
surface.  If  the  curve  bend  inwards,  it  is 
a concave  surface ; if  outwards,  it  is  a 
convex  surface.  Some  surfaces  are  concave- 
convex,  that  is,  compounded  of  the  two 
surfaces,  concave  and  convex. 

Surge,  Lat.  surgo,  to  rise.  1.  In  ship- 
building, the  tapering  part  in  front  of  the 
whelps,  between  the  chocks  of  a capstan, 

on  which  the  messenger  may  surge. 

2.  To  surge,  among  seamen,  is  to  let  go  a 
portion  of  a rope  suddenly. 

Sur'oeon  (corrupted  from  chirurgeon). 
In  ancient  medicine  the  business  of  the 
surgeon  was  confined  to  the  treatment 
of  such  diseases  as  required  manual 
operation.  Such  is  still  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  object  of  surgery;  but  the 
surgeon  has  now  superadded  much  of  the 
business  of  the  physician,  and  prescribes 
for  internal  as  well  as  external  diseases. 

Scr'gerv.  A branch  of  therapeutics, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  treatment  of 
all  diseases  requiring  manual  operation, 
or  which  are  external  or  local  in  their 
nature : the  business  of  a surgeon. 

Surmount'ed.  1.  In  architecture,  an 

arch  higher  than  a semicircle. 2.  In 

heraldry,  when  one  figure  is  laid  over 
another. 

Scrmul'let.  In  ichthyology,  a name 
common  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus 
mu  Itis.  The  red  surmullet  {JW.  barbatus, 
Lin.),  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and 
attains  a length  of  15  inches.  It  was  ex- 


travagantly esteemed  by  the  Romans. 
The  striped  surmullet  (31.  sur  mulct  us, 
Lin.),  is  somewhat  smaller,  but  equal  to 
the  red  surmullet  in  delicacy. 

Sorrebct'ter.  In  law-pleadings,  the 
plaintiff’s  reply  to  a defendant’s  rebutter. 

Surrejoin'der.  In  law -pleadings,  a 
plaintiff’s  answer  to  a defendant's  rejoin- 
der. 

Scrrend'.  In  law,  the  yielding  of  an 
estate  by  a tenant  to  the  lord,  for  such 
purposes  as  are  expressed  by  the  tenant 
in  the  act. 

Sur'rogate,  Lat.  surrogatus.  In  law , 
one  substituted  for,  or  appointed  in,  the 
room  of  another. 

Sursol'id.  1.  In  mathematics,  the  fifth 
power  of  a number  ; thus,  3s  = 2i3  is  the 

sursolid  of  3. 2.  A sursolid  problem  is 

one  which  can  only  be  solved  by  curves 
of  a higher  kind  than  the  conic  sections. 

Surtur'band.  A name  given  to  the 
bovey  or  brown  coal.  The  term  is  Ice- 
landic. 

Sur'vey,  Fr.  sur  and  voir,  to  see.  A 
measured  plan  and  description  of  any 
tract  or  line  of  country,  the  operation  of 
making  which  is  termed  surveying.  A 
survey  is  either  made  by  Gunter’s  chain, 
both  angles  and  distances  being  taken 
with  it,  or  the  angles  are  taken  with  in- 
struments adapted  to  that  purpose,  and 
the  distances  by  the  chain.  In  large 
surveys,  the  distances  are  also  sometimes 
calculated,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a 
trigonometrical  survey,  being  performed 
by  extending  a series  of  triangles  over 
the  country  to  be  delineated. 

Survi'vor.  In  law,  the  longest  liver 
of  two  joint  tenants,  or  of  two  persons 
who  have  a joint  interest  in  anything. 
The  survivor  then  inherits  by  right  of 
survivorship. 

Sus.  The  hog.  A genus  of  inammi- 
ferous  animals,  of  the  order  Pachydcmiata, 
and  family  Ordinaria.  The  wild  hog, 
S.  scrofa,  Lin.,  is  the  parent  stock  of  our 
domestic  hog  and  its  varieties.  The  body 
is  short  and  thick,  ears  straight,  hair 
bristled  and  black,  but,  when  young 
striped  black  and  white.  Naturalists  have 
separated  from  this  genus  the  Peccaries, 
under  the  subgeneric  names  of  Phaco- 
chcertis  and  Dycotcle. 

Suspension  Bridge.  A bridge  sus- 
pended from  inverted  bows,  by  means  of 
rods,  usually  of  iron;  the  bo  ns  being 
supported  by  stone  piers  erected  at  each 
end,  and  from  thence  carried  down  and 
secured  to  the  ground. 

Sus'sex  Marble  occurs  in  layers,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  two  inches  to  fif- 
teen. The  layers  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  scams  of  clay,  loose  friable 
marl,  &c.  It  bears  a high  polish,  and  U 
extensively  used  for  architectural  and  or 
namental  purposes.  Its  common  appear 
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ance  is  a blueish  gray,  mottled  with  green 
and  yellow. 

Sutte'e.  1.  A female  deity  of  the  Hindtis. 

2.  A widow,  in  India,  who  immolates 

herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband. 

Stj'ture,  Lat.  sulura,  from  suo,  to  join. 
1.  In  surgery,  the  uniting  of  the  edges  of 

wounds  by  sewing. 2.  In  anatomy,  the 

word  suture  is  applied  to  the  union  of 
bones  by  means  of  dentiform  margins,  as 
in  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 3.  In  bo- 

tany, it  is  applied  to  that  part  of  a capsule 
which  is  a kind  of  furrow  on  the  external 
surface,  in  which  the  valves  are  united. 

1.  In  entomology,  the  line  at  which  the 

elytra  meet,  and  are  sometimes  confluent. 

5.  In  mammalogy,  the  line  formed  by 

the  converging  series  of  hairs  of  the  inte- 
gument. 

Swab.  1.  A large  bundle  of  old  yarns, 
swung  right  and  left,  to  dry  the  deck. 

2.  In  metal- founding , a small  tapef 

tuft  of  hemp,  charged  with  water,  for 
touching  up  the  edges  of  the  moulds. 

Swamp  differs  from  a bog  or  marsh  only 
by  supporting  vegetation  of  a larger 
species. 

Swamp-ore.  In  mineralogy , see  Bog- orb. 

Swan.  In  ornithology , see  Cygntjs. 

Swan-pan.  The  Chinese  abacus. 

Sweep-washer.  The  person  who  ex- 
tracts from  the  sweepings,  potsherds,  &c. 
of  refineries  of  gold  and  silver,  the  small 
residuum  of  precious  metal. 

Sweetbri'ar.  A sweet-scented  species 
of  the  rose-tree,  the  Rosa  rubiginosa. 

Swell.  1.  In  music,  a set  of  pipes  in  an 
organ,  acted  upon  by  a key-board,  and 
capable  of  being  increased  by  the  action  of 

apedal. 2.  At  .sea,  a succession  of  waves 

in  a particular  direction. 

Swiete'nia.  Mahogany-tree.  A genus. 
Decandria — Monogynia.  Named  after  Yan 
Swieten.  There  are  two  species  : the 
common  mahogany- tree,  S.  mahagoni,  of 
South  America  and  West  Indies  (see  Ma- 
hogany), and  the  red- wood  tree,  S.febri- 
fuga,  of  India.  The  wood  of  this  last  is 
hard  and  durable,  and  affords  a red  dye, 
and  its  bark  has  been  proposed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  cinchona,  and  appears  to  have 
some  febrifuge  power. 

Swift.  The  largest  and  strongest  of  the 
swallow  tribe  which  visit  this  country; 
the  Hirundo  apus  of  Linnaeus. 

Swift'er.  In  a ship,  the  foremost  and 
aftermost  shrouds,  which  are  not  rattled 
with  the  rest. 

Swil'let.  A provincial  name  for  a 
small  coal-field. 

Swim'mers.  The  web-footed  or  aquatic 
birds.  Also  a tribe  of  spiders  which  live 
in  water. 

Swine'pox.  A variety  of  the  chicken- 
pox,  in  which  the  vesicles  are  pointed, 
«nd  the  fluid  remains  clear  throughout 
the  iiseue 


Swine'stone.  A name  given  by  Kir- 
wan  to  the  foetid  carbonate  of  lime.  See 
Stinkstone. 

Swing.  A ship  at  anchor  swings  when 
it  changes  its  position  at  the  turn  of  the 
tide. 

Swing'-bridge,  1 A moveable  bridge, 

Swiv'el-bridge.  j consisting  of  two 
parts,  which  meet  midway  between  the 
abutments,  each  turning  upon  a centre- 
pivot,  to  admit  the  passage  of  shipping, 
when  required. 

Swin'gle,  1 A sort  of  wooden 

Swindling  Knife.  J instrument, like  a 
large  knife,  about  two  feet  long,  with  one 
thin  edge.  Used  for  cleaning  flax  of  the 
shives. 

Swing'ling.  The  process  of  beating 
and  cleaning  flax. 

Swing'ling  Tow.  The  coarse  part  of 
flax,  separated  from  the  finer  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  swingling  and  hatcheling. 

Swing'-tree,  1 A cross-bar  by  which 

Swin'gle-tree.  I a horse  is  yoked  to  a 
carriage,  plough,  &c. ; usually  three  in 
number  when  two  horses  are  yoked. 

Switch  (of  a railway).  That  portion 
of  moveable  rails  forming  the  junction  of 
the  siding  with  the  main  line,  which  are 
usually  shifted  by  means  of  an  eccentric 
movement.  The  use  of  switches  is  to 
allow  a vehicle,  engine,  or  train  to  be 
transferred  from  one  line  of  rails  to 
another. 

Swiv'el.  A kind  of  ring,  or  link  of  a 
chain,  that  is  capable  of  being  turned 
round,  when  jointed  to  the  next  by  means 
of  a pin  or  axis,  forming  a swivel-joint. 
The  term  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a 
small  cannon,  provided  with  a similar 
joint.  The  swivel  is  usually  fixed  on  a 
ship’s  side,  stern,  or  bow,  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  be  turned  in  every  direction. 
Shot  li  lb. 

Swiv'el-hook.  A hook  that  turns  in  the 
end  of  an  iron  block  strap,  for  the  ready 
taking  of  the  turns  out  of  a tackle. 

Sword'fish.  The  Xiphias  gladius,  I, in. 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  fishes  of  the 
European  seas,  frequently  attaining  the 
length  of  15  feet.  It  is  characterised  by 
the  form  of  the  beak,  which  is  horizon- 
tally flattened  and  trenchant,  like  the 
broad  blade  of  a sword.  See  Xiphias. 

Swords  of  State.  There  are  four 
swords  used  at  the  coronation  of  a Bri- 
tish sovereign,  (1.)  The  sword  of  state; 
(2.)  The  sword  of  mercy;  (3.)  The  sword 
of  spiritual  justice ; (4).  The  sword  of 
temporal  justice. 

Syc'amorb,  i 1.  A species  of  the  ficus  or 

Syc'omorb.  j fig-tree  : from  truxov,  a 
fig,  and  pusooi,  a mulberry,  because  its 
leaves  are  like  those  of  the  mulberry- 
tree. 2.  The  name  is  sometimes  impro- 

perly applied  to  the  Acer  majxss  or  mapl*. 
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Sycbe  Silver.  A silver  currency  among 
the  Chinese. 

Syco'sis,  1 1.  A wart  or  excrescence  on 

Stco'ma.  I the  eyelid,  &c.,  resembling  a 

fig  {o-vxoyi)- 2.  A cutaneous  disease, 

which  consists  in  an  eruption  of  inflamed 
but  not  hard  tubercles,  occurring  on  the 
bearded  portion  of  the  face  and  on  the 
scalp,  usually  clustered  together  in  irre- 
gular patches. 

Sy'enite.  See  Sienitb. 

Syl'lable,  crvXKctSr)'  A simple  or  com- 
pound sound,  pronounced,  with  all  its 
articulations,  by  a single  impulsion  of  the 
voice. 

Syl'labds,  iruXXa.ao^.  An  abstract  or 
compendium  containing  the  heads  of  a 
discourse,  course  of  lectures,  book,  &c. 

Syllep'sis,  auXXr^i s,  substitution.  A 
figure  in  grammar  by  which  the  sense  of 
a word  is  modified  by  being  put  in  the 
place  of  another  word.  Also  the  agree- 
ment of  a verb  or  adjective,  not  with  the 
word  next  it,  but  with  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  sentence,  as  rex  et  regina  beati. 

Syl'logism,  avXXoyur/xos , from  aw,  and 
Xiyu,  to  speak.  A form  of  reasoning 
or  argument  consisting  of  three  proposi- 
tions, of  which  the  two  first  are  called 
premises,  and  the  last  the  conclusion  which 
must  arise  necessarily  from  the  premises, 
so  that  if  the  first  two  propositions  are 
true,  the  conclusion  must  be  true,  and 
the  arguments  amount  to  a demon- 
stration. Example : 

Plants  have  not  the  power  of  1 
locomotion  . . . Major  / premises. 

A tree  is  a plant  . . Minor  ) 

Therefore  a tree  has  not  the 

power  of  locomotion  . Conclusion. 

Sylph,  Gr.  aiX$vi-  A kind  of  insect. 
The  name  given  to  the  spirits  of  air  in  the 
nomenclature  of  Rosicrucians  and  Caba- 
lists. 

Syl'vanite.  An  ore  of  tellurium  found 
in  the  mine  of  Mariahilf,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Fatzbay,  near  Zalethna,  in  Tran- 
sylvania. It  is  of  a bluish- white  colour 
and  metallic  lustre,  and  contains  92i  of 
the  metal. 

Sym'bol,  avfxSoXov.  A type.  That 
which  contains  in  its  figure  a represen- 
tation of  something  else. 

Sympathetic  Ink.  A name  for  those 
inks  with  which  the  writing  does  not  ap- 
pear until  some  re-agent  gives  it  opacity. 
Thus  writing  is  invisible  with,  (1).  A 
weak  solution  of  galls,  till  the  paper  is 
moistened  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  ; (2.)  With  a dilute  solution  of  prus- 
siate  of  potash,  till  wetted  with  a solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron;  (3.)  With  ni- 
trate of  cobalt,  till  heated;  (4.)  With 
solution  ot  gold  or  silver,  till  exposed  to 
the  light  of  the  sun  ; (5.)  Wfith  a solution 


of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
sal  ammoniac,  till  heated,  &c. 

Sympathetic  Nerve.  The  intercostal 
nerve. 

Sym'phony,  Lat.  symphonia , Gr.  ov/jl- 
peuv/x,  from  cun  and  ipuvr,,  voice.  1.  In 
music,  a consonance  or  concert  of  instru- 
ments.  2.  An  overture  or  other  com- 
position for  instruments. 3.  A musical 

instrument  mentioned  by  French  writers. 


Sym'physis,  Lat.  from  auu^oos,  to  grow 
together.  Mediate  connection.  Applied 
in  anatomy  to  a genus  of  the  connection 
of  bones  in  which  they  are  united  by 
means  of  an  intervening  body.  It  com- 
prehends synchondrosis,  syssarcosis,  syn- 
neurosis,  and  syndesmosis. 

Sym'phytum.  Comfrey.  A genus  of 
perennial  plants.  Pentandria  — Monogu- 
nia.  Name  from  avptQ vat,  to  unite,  be- 
cause it  was  considered  good  for  promot- 
ing cicatrisation  of  wounds.  The  offici- 
nal and  the  tuberous  comfrey  are  the 
British  types  of  the  genus.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  perennial  and  hardy. 


Sympiesom'bter.  A kind  of  barometer 
contrived  with  a bent  glass  tube  contain- 
ing oil  in  the  shaded  part, 
7i — and  hydrogen  gas  in  the 

0 si  unshaded  part;  the  tube 
is  open  at  a,  but  close  at 
b.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  known  by 
the  space  which  the  hy- 
drogen occupies  in  the 
tube.  The  instrument  is 
useful,  but  inferior  in  accuracy  to  the 
common  barometer. 

Symptomatology,  from  avu-Truitut,  and 
Xoyoy , discourse.  The  doctrine  of  symp- 


toms. 

Synarthro'sis,  from  awa;9eoa>,  to  ar- 
ticulate. A mode  of  connection  of  bones 
in  which  they  do  not  admit  of  motion  on 
each  other. 

Synchondro'sis,  from  avv  and  , 

a cartilage.  A species  of  symphysis  in 
which  the  bone  is  united  with  another 
by  means  of  an  intervening  cartilage,  e.  g., 
the  vertebrae. 

Synchore'sis,  ovvxoi^fii-  Concession. 
A rhetorical  figure,  wherein  an  argument 
is  scoffingly  conceded,  for  the  purpose  of 
retorting  more  pointedly. 

Syn'chronism,  from  aw,  together,  and 


X^ovo;,  time.  A concurrence  of  events 
happening  at  the  same  time. 

Sy.nclin'ical  Lines.  In  geology,  lines 
which  form  ridges  and  troughs,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other. 

Syncopa'tion,  from  syncope.  1.  The 
construction  of  a word  by  the  omission 

of  a letter  : called  also  synaresis. 2.  In 

music,  an  interruption  of  the  common 
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measure ; an  inversion  of  the  order  of 
notes ; a prolonging  of  a note  begun  on 
the  unaccented  part  of  a bar  to  the  ac- 
cented part  of  the  next  bar ; also  a driv- 
ing note,  when  a shorter  note,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a measure,  is  followed  by  two 
or  more  longer  notes  before  another  short 
note  occurs  equal  to  that  which  occasioned 
the  driving,  to  make  the  number  even. 

Syn'cope.  '2vy»wrv\.  A cutting  down. 

1.  In  nosology,  fainting  or  swooning. 

2.  In  grammar,  an  elision  of  one  or  more 

letters  from  the  middle  of  a word. 3. 

In  music,  the  same  as  syncopation.  Also 
the  division  of  a note,  introduced  when 
two  or  more  notes  of  one  part  answer  to 
a single  note  of  another. 

Syn'cretism,  trvvxzcaris , mixture. 

In  philosophy,  the  blending  of  the  tenets 
of  different  schools  into  a system. 

Syndesmo'sis,  from  trvvdetruo; , a liga- 
ment. A species  of  symphysis  in  which 
the  bones  are  united  by  means  of  the  in- 
tervention of  a ligament,  as  the  radius 
with  the  ulna. 

Syn'dic,  Lat.  syndicus ; Gr.  eruvSizos, 
from  trvv  and  $ixr>,  justice.  An  officer  of 
government,  invested  with  different 
powers  in  different  countries  ; a kind  of 
magistrate  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  a 
city  or  community.  In  Geneva,  the  syn- 
dic is  the  chief  magistrate.  Almost  all 
the  companies  in  Paris,  and  most  of  the 
universities,  &c.,  have  their  syndics. 

Stnec'doche.  2 wix’boxv-  A rhetori- 
cal figure,  or  trope,  by  which  the  whole 
of  a thing  is  put  for  a part,  or  a part  for 
the  whole ; as  the  genus  for  the  species, 
or  the  species  for  the  genus,  &c. 

Syngen'esia,  Lat.  from  trvv,  together, 
and  ytyttru;,  generation.  The  name  of  a 
class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of 
Linnaeus,  consisting  of  such  as  have  the 
anthers  united  in  a tube,  the 
filaments  on  which  they  are 
supported  being  mostly  se- 
parated and  distinct.  The 
flowers  are  compound.  The 
orders  are  Polygamia  cequa- 
lis,  of  which  the  thistle  is  an 
example ; Polygamia  super - 
dua,  of  which  the  tansy, 
daisy,  and  wormwood  are 
examples ; Polygamia  frustra- 
nea,  of  which  the  sunflower 
and  knapweed  are  examples  ; Polygamia 
necessaria,  of  which  the  marigold  is  an 
example;  and  Polygamia  segregata,  of 
which  there  is  no  British  specimen. 

Syng'nathus.  The  Pipe-fish.  A nu- 
merous genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Lopho- 
branchi,  characterised  by  a tubular  snout, 
formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  eth- 
moid, vomer,  tympanals,  preopercula, 
subopercula,  &c.,  and  terminated  by  an 


ordinary  mouth,  but  cleft  almost  verti 
cally  at  its  extremity.  The  name  is  from 
trvv  and  yvaBog,  a jaw,  i.e.,  united  jaws. 
There  are  three  subgenera,  viz.,  Hippo- 
campus (Sea-horse),  Solenostomus , and 
Pegasus. 

Synneuro'sis,  from  trvv  and  vtv^ov,  a 
nerve.  A term  synonymous  with  syndes- 
mosis (q.  v.). 

Syn'ocha,  (Lat.)  from  trvviy^oi,  to  con- 
tinue. In  nosology,  inflammatory  fever, 
as  distinguished  from  putrid  fever.  Syno- 
chus  is  mixed  fever. 

Syn'od,  from  trvv  and  a way.  1. 
In  church  government , an  assembly,  espe- 
cially of  ecclesiastics. 2.  In  astronomy, 

a conjunction  or  concurrency  of  several 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Syn'ooae.  A pecuniary  rent,  formerly 
paid  to  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  at  the 
time  of  their  Easter  visitation. 

Synod'icae  Month,  or  Lunation,  de- 
notes the  period  of  time  (29  days,  12  hours, 
and  44  minutes  2 "8283  seconds),  in  which 
the  moon,  departing  from  the  sun  after  a 
conjunction,  returns  to  him  again. 

Synop'sis,  trvvo^is-  A general  view, 
or  collection  of  things  or  parts,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  exhibit  the  whole  or  princi- 
pal parts  in  a general  view. 

Syno'via.  A term  coined  by  Paracelsus, 
to  denote  an  unctuous  fluid,  secreted  from 
certain  glands  in  the  joints  of  animals, 
where  it  is  contained.  Its  use  is  to  lubri- 
cate the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  arti- 
culatory bones,  and  to  facilitate  their 
motions. 

Syn'tax,  Lat.  syntaxis,  Gr.  trvvrotfy;, 
from  trvv,  and  Ttx.trtrcu,  to  join.  A system  : 
a number  of  things  put  or  joined  together. 
In  grammar,  that  branch  which  teaches 
the  due  arrangement  of  words  in  sen- 
tences, according  to  established  usage.  It 
includes  concord  and  government. 

Synteno'sis,  from  trvv,  and  rivuv,  a ten- 
don. A species  of  articulation  when  the 
bones  are  connected  together  by  tendons. 

Syn'thesis,  trvvBitris,  combination,  from 
trvv,  together,  and  ridrifxi,  to  place.  The 
composition  of  a whole  from  its  parts.  In 
mathematics,  the  process  of  reasoning  out 
new  principles  from  those  already  esta- 
blished. Opposed  to  analysis. 

Synton'ic,  from  trvv,  and  tovo;,  tone. 
A term  in  music,  for  sharp  or  intense. 

Syfh'ilis.  The  venereal  disease.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  this  term  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  a shepherd  who  tended  the 
flocks  of  King  Alcinous  ; according  to 
others,  it  is  from  trxphos,  deformed.  Dr.  M. 
Good  says,  that  it  was  probably  invented 
by  Fracastorio,  from  trvv,  and  i piXttu,  im- 
porting “mutual  love,’’  for  such  is  the 
title  by  which  he  has  designated  hl»  cele- 
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brated  and  very  elegant  poem  on  this  very 
inelegant  subject. 

Svr'iac.  The  language  of  Syria,  espe- 
cially the  ancient  language  of  that 
country. 

Syr'ian  On,.  A fragrant  essential  oil, 
obtained  by  distilling  the  canary  balsam 
plant,  or  moldavica. 

Syr'inge,  from  au^ty f , a pipe.  A pipe 
through  which  water  or  other  liquid  may 
be  squirted.  It  is  used  by  surgeons,  &c., 
for  washing  wounds,  for  injecting  fluids 
into  animal  bodies,  and  other  purposes. 

Syryngoden'dron.  The  name  given  by 
Count  Sternberg  to  certain  species  of  Si- 
gillaria,  on  account  of  their  parallel  pipe- 
shaped flutings : auoiyl-,  a pipe,  and 
a tree.  The  trunks,  many  of 
which  are  of  the  size  of  forest  trees,  are 
without  joint, and  fluted  from  one  end  to 
the  other. 

Syringot'omy,  from  avciyZ,  a fistula, 
and  ri/u.vtu,  to  cut.  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting for  fistula. 

Syr'inx,  Sy^iyf,  a pipe.  1.  In  surgery, 

a fistula. 2.  In  music,  an  instrument 

composed  of  reeds,  of  different  lengths, 
tied  together. 

Syssar'cosis,  from  out,  and  aoc$,  flesh. 
A species  of  union  of  bones,  in  Avhich  one 
is  united  to  another  by  means  of  an  in- 
tervening muscle. 

Sys'tem,  trv<rTY)[M. t,  composition.  In 
logic,  (1.)  any  combination  of  things  act- 
ing together ; (2.)  a scheme  which  reduces 
many  things  to  regular  dependency  or 
co-operation  ; (3.)  a scheme  which  unites 
many  things  in  order  ; (4.)  an  assemblage 
or  chain  of  principles  and  conclusions. 
In  astronomy,  the  word  system  denotes  a 
hypothesis,  or  supposition  of  a certain 
order  and  arrangement  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  universe,  according  to  which 
philosophers  explain  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  motions, 
changes,  &c..  &c.  Thus,  the  Ptolemaic 
system  places  the  earth  at  rest  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  universe,  and  makes  the  heavens 
revolve  round  it,  every  24  hours,  from 
east  to  west,  carrying  along  the  heavenly 
bodies,  stars,  planets,  &c.  The  Coper  - 
nican  system  makes  the  sun  the  centre  of 
the  solar  system,  and  makes  the  earth  and 
other  planets  revolve  round  the  great 
luminary  as  a centre.  In  music,  a system 
is  an  interval  compounded,  or  supposed 
to  be  compounded,  of  several  lesser  in- 
tervals, as  the  fifth  octave,  &c.,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  called  diastema. 

Sys'tole.  SturroAtj,  contraction.  A 
term  used  to  denote  the  contraction  of 
the  heart,  by  which  the  blood  is  forced 
*nto  the  arteries.  The  reverse  of  dias- 
tole (q.  v.). 

Stb’tyle,  from  rut  and  rnXoi,  a column. 


In  architecture,  that  kind  of  intercolum- 
niation  which  has  two  diameters  between 
the  columns. 

Syz'ygy.  IvZvyia.,  conjunction,  from 
aw,  together,  and  iuyou,  to  join.  A terra 
used  in  astronomy  both  for  the  conjunc- 
tion and  opposition  of  a planet  with  the 
sun.  Thus  the  syzygies  of  the  sun  and 
moon  occur  at  the  time  of  full  and  new 
moon. 

T. 

T,  the  20th  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, stood  as  a numeral  among  the  Latins 
for  160,  and  with  a dash  over  it,  T,  for 
160,000.  In  music,  T is  the  initial,  of  tenor 
vocal  and  instrumental,  of  tacet  for  si- 
lence, as  adagio  tacet,  when  a performer  iG 
to  rest  during  the  whole  movement.  In 
concertos  and  symphonies,  it  is  the  initial 
of  tutti,  the  whole  band,  after  a solo.  It 
sometimes  stands  for  tr.  or  trillo,  a shake. 

T Band'age.  A bandage,  so  named 
from  its  shape,  used  to  suppoit  dressings 
after  certain  surgical  operations. 

Tabasi'des.  The  name  given  by  La- 
treille  to  a family  of  dipterous  insects, 
characterised  by  a salient  proboscis, 
usually  terminated  by  two  lips,  with  pro- 
jecting palpi;  by  the  last  joint  of  the  an- 
tennae being  annulated  ; and  by  a sucker 
composed  of  six  pieces.  It  comprises  the 
genus  Tabanus,  Lin. 

Taba'ncs.  The  ox  or  horse-fly  : a genus 
of  dipterous  insects,  comprising  the  family 
Tabanides,  Lat.  The  tabani  appear  to- 
wards the  end  of  spring,  and  are  very 
common  in  the  woods  and  pastures.  They 
are  much  dreaded  by  beasts  of  burden ; 
these,  having  no  means  of  repelling  their 
attacks,  are  sometimes  covered  with 
blood  from  the  wounds  they  inflict.'  They 
even  attack  man  to  suck  his  blood.  The 
T.  boritius,  Lin., is  the  best  known  speeic3 
in  Britain:  it  is  fce  cleg  of  Scotland. 

Tab'ard.  A sort  of  mantle,  which  covers 
the  body, reaching  rather  below  the  loins, 
but  open  at  the  sides  from  the  shoulders 
downward. 

Tabashe'er.  A Persian  word,  used  to 
designate  a siliceous  concretion,  found  in 
the  joints  of  the  bamboo.  It  is  in  high 
repute  with  Eastern  physicians,  as  a spe  • 
cific  for  bilious  vomitings, bloody  flux,&C 
It  has  peculiar  optical  properties. 

Tab'by,  Fr.  tabis.  In  manufacture,  a 
variety  of  thick  silk  stuff,  usually  waved 
or  watered  by  a peculiar  process  of  calen- 
dering. It  is  manufactured  like  taffeta. 

Tab'byixo.  The  process  of  giving  stuffs 
a wavy  appearance  in  the  calender,  like 
that  given  to  tabby : called  also  t catering, 

Ta'bes.  A Latin  word  of  doubtful  origin, 
used  to  designate  a wasting  of  the  body, 
characterised  by  emaciation,  weaknes*, 
and  fever,  but  without  cough  or  spU^nf, 
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In  the  absence  of  fever,  it  differs  from 
atrophy,  and  in  the  absence  of  cough  and 
spitting,  from  phthisis. 

TAB'L.vTCRE.Lat.  tabula, table.  In  music, 
the  use  of  letters  or  other  characters,  for 
expressing  the  notes  of  a composition. 

Ta'ble.  1.  In  mathematics,  a system  of 
numbers  calculated,  to  be  ready  for  ex- 
pediting various  computations.  Thus 
there  are  logarithmic  tables,  tables  of 

powers  and  roots,  &c. 2.  Astronomical 

tables  are  computations  of  the  motions, 
places,  and  other  phenomena  of  the 

planets. 3.  In  architecture,  & c.  ( see 

Table,  Tablet). 4.  In  physical  geo- 

graphy, table  land  is  an  extensive  series 
of  planes,  with  steep  acclivities  on  every 
side. 

Ta'ble.  "1 1.  In  architecture , aflat  surface , 
Ta'blet.  J generally  rectangular,  charged 
with  an  ornamental  figure.  A table 
which  projects  from  the  naked  wall  is 
termed  a raised  table ; when  it  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon  it  is  a raking  table  ; 
and  when  the  surface  is  rough  it  is  a 
rustic  table.  A corbel  table  is  a horizontal 
ornament,  used  for  a cornice  in  Gothic 
buildings. 2.  A table  of  glass  is  the  ori- 

ginal circular  plate  before  it  is  cut,  of 

which  24  make  a case. 3.  Tablet  is  also 

used  by  Rickman  to  denote  projecting 
mouldings  or  strings,  among  which  he 
includes  the  cornice  and  drip-stone. 

Ta'bling.  Among Scotchbuilders, is  used 
to  designate  the  coping  of  very  common 
houses. 

Taboo'.  A term  most  extensively  used 
throughout  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  denote  a kind  of  religious  in- 
terdiction, during  which  all  intercourse 
with  persons,  places,  or  things,  is  tabooed 
or  prohibited. 

Ta'bob.,  1 Tabourine.  A small  drum 

Ta'bour.  f used  as  an  accompaniment  to 
a fife  or  pipe.  The  term  is  French,  and 
is  the  same  which  in  some  languages  is 
written  tambour  and  timbrel.  The  atabal 
of  the  Spaniards  is  of  the  same  family. 

Tab'ular,  Lat.  tabularis,  from  tabula, 
a table.  Having  a flat  square  surface  like 
a table,  formed  in  large  plates  or  lamina;. 
A tabular  crystal  is  one  in  which  the 
prism  is  very  short.  Tabular  spar  is  a 
silicate  of  lime,  which  occurs  crystallized 
in  rectangular  four-sided  tables.  It  occurs 
in  primary  rocks,  in  Norway,  and  some 
other  places. 

Tacamahac'ca,  1 1.  A resinous  substance, 

Ta'mahaca.  j of  a yellowish  brown 
colour,  slightly  aromatic  taste,  and  frag- 
rant smell ; obtained  from  the  Fagara 
octandra,  a tree  which  grows  in  South 
America,  Madagascar,  and  the  West  In- 
dies. The  name  is  of  Indian  origin. 

2.  Tacamahac  in  the  lump  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Populus 
balsamifera,  a tree  of  North  America, 


often  planted  in  our  gardens,  as  an  orna 
ment,  and  commonly  called  Tacamahac. 

Ta'cet,  Lat.  taceo,  silence.  In  music,  a 
term  denoting  silence. 

Tachom'eter,  from  ra^o;,  speed,  and 
purges,  measure.  An  instrument  for  in- 
dicating minute  variations  in  the  velocity 
of  machines. 

Tachype'tes.  The  generic  name  given 
by  Vieillot  to  tbe  frigate  bird,  the  Peli- 
canus  aquilus,  Lin.  This  bird  is  parti- 
cularly remarkable  for  the  strength  and 
length  of  its  wings  (10  to  12  feet  when 
expanded).  It  flies  to  immense  distances 
from  all  land,  principally  between  the 
tropics,  darting  upon  the  flying  fish,  and 
striking  the  boobies  to  make  them  dis- 
gorge their  prey. 

Tack.  1.  In  navigation , a rope  used  to 
confine  the  foremost  lower  corners  of  the 
courses  and  stay-sails,  when  the  wind 
crosses  the  ship’s  course  obliquely  ; also 
a rope  employed  to  pull  the  lower  corner 

of  a studding-sail  to  the  boom. Hence, 

2.  The  part  of  a sail  to  which  the  tack  is 
usually  fastened,  the  foremost  lower 

corner  of  the  courses. Hence,  3.  The 

course  of  a ship  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  her  sails,  as  the  starboard  tack,  the 
larboard  tack;  the  former  when  she  is 
close-hauled  with  the  wind  on  her  star- 
board , the  latter  when  close-hauled  with 

the  wind  on  her  larboard. Hence,  4. 

To  tack,  is  to  change  the  course  of  a ship, 
by  shifting  the  tacks  and  position  of  the 
sails  from  one  side  to  the  other.  See  also 
Tackle. 

Tack,  1 A small  nail.  The  tack  has 

Tack'et.  J usually  a thin  head,  and  is 
used  for  nailing  slightly  any  covering,  as 
tin-plate,  canvass,  &c. ; the  tacket  has  a 
large  and  thick  head,  and  is  driven  into 
coarse  shoes  to  prevent  the  soles  from 
wearing  rapidly. 

Tack'le,  Ger.  and  Dut.  takel ; S w.  lack 6l 
1 . A term  used  to  designate  a pai  r of  pullej 
blocks  and  ropes,  used  for  raising  or  re- 
moving weights. 2.  The  rigging  and 

apparatus  of  a ship.  The  ground-tackle 
consists  of  anchors  with  their  cables,  &c.  ; 
the  gun-tackle,  the  instruments  for  hauliftg 
cannon  in  and  out.  Tack-tackle,  a small 
tackle  for  pulling  down  the  tacks  of  the 
principal  sails. 

Tac'tics,  Gr.  rotxnxoc,  from  ra^ig, 
order.  The  science  and  art  of  disposing 
military  and  naval  forces  in  order  for 
battle,  and  performing  military  and  naval 
evolutions. 

Tie'DicM  Vi't;e.  Weariness  of  life.  A 
mental  disorder. 

Ta'el.  A Chinese  weight  for  gold  and 
silver  ; used  also  in  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 

Tje'nu.  The  Tape-worm:  a genus  of 
entozoa,  characterised  by  a long,  flat,  and 
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Jointed  body.  Order  Parenchymata : fa- 
mily Teenioidea , Cuv.  Name  retina,  sig- 
nifies a fillet  ortape.  The  common  species 
found  in  the  human  subject  is  the  T.  lata , 
Rud.,  or  T.  vulgaris,  Gm.  It  is  frequently 
upwards  of  20  feet  in  length,  and  it  has 
been  found  upwards  of  100  feet,  and  an 
inch  broad.  It  is  extremely  injurious  and 
tenacious,  and  the  most  violent  remedies 
often  fail  to  expel  it.  The  T.  solium, 
Lin.,  is  usually  from  4 to  10  feetin  length, 
but  much  larger  ones  are  sometimes  met 
with.  It  is. one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  intestinal  worms,  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  expel.  There  are  many  other 
species. 

Tjenioi'dea.  A family  of  parenchy- 
matous intestinal  worms,  comprising 
those  species  in  which  the  head  is  pro- 
vided with  two  or  four  suckers,  placed 
around  its  middle,  which  is  itself  some- 
times marked  with  a pore,  and  sometimes 
furnished  with  a proboscis.  The  type 
is  the  genus  Tania,  Lin. 

TjenioTdes.  A family  of  acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes,  closely  connected  with  the 
scomberoides.  Named  from  raivia,  a 
tape,  or  riband;  the  species  being  elonga- 
ted, and  flattened  on  the  sides. 

Taf'ferel,  1 Taffrail.  The  upper  part 

Taf'faril.  / of  a ship’s  stern,  usually 
ornamented  with  carved  work.  The 
Dutch  have  tafferecl,  from  tafel,  a table. 

Taf'feta,  ) Tr.  tafetas,  taffetas ; It. 

Taf'fett,  j taffetta.  A fine,  light,  smooth 
stuff  of  silk,  having  usually  a remarkably 
fine  gloss.  Taffetas  are  of  all  colours. 

Ta'fia.  A variety  of  rum. 

Tagliaco'tian  Operation.  The  opera- 
tion for  restoring  a lost  nose.  See  Talia- 

COTIAN. 

Tail,  Fr.  tailler,  to  cut  off.  In  law,  an 
estate  in  tail  is  a limited  fee : an  estate 
limited  to  certain  heirs,  and  from  which 
the  other  heirs  are  precluded. 

Tail'laqe,  Fr.  tailler,  to  cut  off.  A 
portion  cut  out  of  a whole  : a share  of  a 
man’s  substance  paid  away  by  way  of 
tribute. 

Taille',  Fr.  tailler,  to  cut  off.  In  law, 
the  fee  that  is  opposite  to  fee-simple,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  the  free  power  of  the 
possessor  to  dispose  of  it,  but  is  by  the 
first  giver  cut,  or  divided,  from  all  other, 
and  tied  to  the  issue  of  the  don6e. 

Tail'loir  (Fr.).  In  architecture,  the 
same  as  abacus  (q.  v.). 

Tail-piece  (of  a violin).  A piece  of 
ebony  attached  to  the  end  of  the  instru- 
ment to  which  the  strings  are  fastened. 

Tai'lzie,  or  En'tail,  Fr.  tailler,  to  cut 
off.  In  Scottish  law,  a deed,  whereby  the 
legal  course  of  succession  is  cut  off,  and  a 
new  one  substituted. 

Tal'apoin.  In  Siam,  the  name  (1)  of  a 
priest,  (2)  of  a monkey. 


Tal'bot.  A variety  of  the  dog,  noted 
for  his  quick  scent  and  eager  pursuit  of 
game.  The  figure  of  this  dog  is  said  to 
be  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  Talbot  family 

Talc.  1.  A mineral  genus,  the  talk  of 
Werner,  and  the  talc  of  Brongniart.  There 
are  three  species,  the  earthy  talc,  or  tal- 
cite  of  Kirwan,  of  a greenish- white 
colour  (usually) , a glistening  pearly  lustre, 
and  an  unctuous  feel.  It  is  frequently 
confounded  with  agaric  mineral. — - 
2.  Common  or  Venetian  talc.  Colours, 
greenish-white,  pale  apple-green, silvery, 
reddish,  and  yellowish- white.  Occurs, 
massive,  rarely  crystallised,  in  minute 
hexagonal  tubers  confusedly  grouped 
together.  Found  in  primitive  mountains, 
particularly  forming  beds  and  Teins  in 
serpentine,  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol 
and  Salzburg.  It  is  employed  as  a basis 
for  coloured  crayons,  and  for  the  finest 

rouge  for  the  toilette. 3.  Indurate 

talc,  or  talc-slate,  of  a greenish-white, 
commonly,  but  sometimes,  snow-white. 
It  occurs  in  mass  ; has  a bright  shining 
lustre,  between  pearly  and  greasy,  passing 
sometimes  into  semi-metallic.  Its  frac- 
ture is  curved  and  lamellar,  and  its  frag- 
ments are  blunt-edged  plates.  It  is  translu- 
cent, and  in  thin  pieces  semi-transparent ; 
is  very  soft,  sectile,  smooth  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch.  It  forms  beds  in  moun- 
tains of  argillaceous  and  micaceous  schist, 
of  gneiss,  and  the  newer  serpentine,  in 
the  Alps,  in  Stiria,  Austria,  and  Hungary, 
and  in  Breadalbane  and  the  Shetland 
Isles.  Talc  is  a silicate  of  magnesia  and 
alumina,  usually  with  some  oxide  of  iron 
and  water. 

Tale.  In  commerce,  a weight  for  gold 
and  silver,  in  China,  and  some  parts  of 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  also  a money  of 
account.  See  Tael. 

Tal'ent.  A Grecian  weight,  much 
used  in  computing  money. 

Ta'les,  Lat.  plural  of  talis.  In  law,  an 
additional  number  of  men  for  those  em- 
panelled on  a jury  of  inquest,  and  not 
appearing,  or  that  are  challenged  on  either 
side. 

Taliaco'tian  Operation.  A surgical 
operation  for  the  restoration  of  noses  and 
other  parts,  by  partially  detaching  a por- 
tion from  the  arm,  moulding  it  into  a 
proper  shape,  causing  adhesion,  and, 
after  a time,  finally  detaching  it  from  the 
arm,  and  leaving  it  adhering  in  its  new 
situation.  Operations  of  this  sort  are 
called  taliacotian,  from  their  discoverer 
Caspar  Taliacotius,  who  published  a work 
in  1598,  detailing  the  processes  and  the 
results  of  his  experience. 

Talio.  Lex  talionis.  Poena  talionis. 
The  law  of  retaliation,  as  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a tooth  for  a tooth,  &c. 

Tal'isman.  An  oriental  word,  which 
has  been  long  used  to  denote  a figure  out 
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or  carved  under  certain  superstitious 
observances  of  the  configuration  of  the 
heavens,  which  were  supposed  to  com- 
municate magical  influence  to  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  attacks  of  certain  diseases,  &c. 

Tal'low.  The  concrete  fat  of  quadru- 
peds. That  of  the  ox  consists  of  76  parts 
stearine  and  24  parts  oleine.  The  fat  of 
the  hog  is  termed  lard,  and  contains  much 
more  oleine. 

Tal'low-tree.  The  Stillingia  sebifera  : 
a tree  of  China,  and  other  parts.  It  takes 
this  name  from  its  producing  a substance 
like  tallow,  and  which  is  applied  to  the 
same  purposes. 

Tal'ly,  Fr.  tailler,  to  cut  off.  A piece 
of  wood,  on  which  notches  are  made,  as 
the  marks  of  number.  Before  the  gene- 
ral introduction  of  writing,  the  only  way 
of  keeping  accounts  was  for  the  purchaser 
and  seller  to  be  provided  each  with  a 
tally,  having  a series  of  notches,  corre- 
sponding in  number  to  the  quantity  of 
goods  delivered ; and  these  tallies  were 
received  as  evidence  in  courts  of  justice. 
"Written  tallies  are  now  substituted  for 
the  notched  sticks. 

Tal'lying.  In  seamanship,  hauling  aft 
the  corners  of  the  main  and  fore-sail. 

Tal'ly  Trade.  A system  of  retail  deal- 
ing, carried  on  in  London  and  other  large 
towns,  by  which  shopkeepers  furnish  cer- 
tain articles  on  credit  to  their  customers, 
who  agree  to  pay  the  stipulated  price  by 
certain  weekly  or  monthly  instalments, 
(usually  a shilling  a week  per  pound.) 

Tal'mud.  The  body  of  the  Hebrew 
laws,  traditions  and  comments  of  Jewish 
doctors  ; also  the  book  containing  them. 
The  term  is  Hebrew,  from  the  Chaldaic 
verb  lamad,  to  teach. 

Tal'on.  In  architecture,  a French  term 
for  the  same  moulding  which  is  otherwise 
called  an  ogee. 

Tal'pa.  The  mole,  which  forms  a genus. 
Class  JV ammalia : order  carnaria:  family 
Insectivora.  The  common  mole  (T.  euro- 
pcea,  Lin.),  is  well  known  from  its  sub- 
terranean habits,  and  its  vexatious  depre- 
dations on  cultivated  grounds.  Its  form 
is  admirably  adapted  to  its  mode  of  living  ; 
and  it  is  well  provided  with  the  means  of 
hunting  under  ground  for  its  food,  which 
consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  some  soft 
roots.  The  mole  of  America  forms  the 
genus  Condylura  (q.v.). 

Ta'lus,  Lat.  from  taxillus,  a small  die? 
1.  In  anatomy,  the  ankle;  also  the  bone 

of  the  ankle  or  astragalus  (q.  v.). 2.  In 

architecture,  the  inclination  or  batten  of  a 
sloping  wall,  or  a wall  which  is  thicker 
at  the  bottom  than  the  top. 

Tam'arin.  A small  monkey  ; the  Simia 
Midas,  Lin.,  of  South  America.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  size  of  its  ears,  and  is 
hence  called  the  great-eared  monkey. 

Tamariw'dcs.  The  Tamarind-tree  and 


its  fruit.  Natural  order  Lomentacem. 
Name,  Sp.  tamarindo,  It.  tamarindi,  from 
Arab,  tarnar,  a date,  and  rindus,  for  India. 
There  is  only  one  species  of  the  tree,  and 
it  is  found  in  both  Indies,  in  Arabia,  and 
Egypt.  The  preserve  called  tamarinds 
consists  of  a pulp,  with  the  seeds  con- 
creted together  by  numerous  tough  strings 
or  fibres. 

Tam'arix,  ) The  name  of  a genua 

Tam'arisk.  } of  trees.  Pentandria  — 
Trigynia.  Named  from  Heb.  tamarik, 
abstersion,  on  account  of  certain  real 
or  supposed  properties  in  purifying  the 
blood.  The  French  tamarisk-tree,  T.  Gal- 
lica,  is  found  in  Britain. 

Tambac',  Tombac',  1 A name  common 

Tambak',  Tombak'.  j to  two  alloys  of 
copper.  1.  The  white  copper  of  the  Chi- 
nese, consisting  of  copper  40,  nickel  31, 
zinc  25,  and  iron  3.  It  is  silver  white, 
very  sonorous,  and  malleable  at  all  tem- 
peratures up  to  a cherry-red  heat,  but 

brittle  at  a red-white  heat. 2.  Red 

brass,  which  contains  more  copper  and 
less  zinc  than  the  common  brass. 

Tambou'r,  from  tabour.  1.  In  manu- 
factures, a species  of  fancy-work  in 
threads  (sometimes  of  gold  and  silver), 
worked  by  needles  of  a peculiar  form,  in- 
to leaves,  flowers,  &c.,  upon  a stuff  (some- 
times silk),  stretched  over  a circular 
frame,  called  also  a tambour,  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  a drum. 2.  In  ar- 

chitecture, the  naked  part  of  a Corinthian 
or  composite  capital ; the  wall  of  a cir- 
cular temple  which  is  surrounded  with 
columns ; a place  inclosed  with  folding- 
doors  at  the  entrance  of  a church,  &c. 
3.  In  mechanics,  see  Drum: 

Tambouri'ne.  1.  A lively  French  dance, 

formerly  in  vogue  at  operas. 2.  One  of 

the  most  ancient  musical  instruments. 
It  is  mentioned  in  scripture  under  the 
name  of  timbrel ; and  it  is  still  retained,  as 
a sort  of  national  instrument,  by  the  Bis- 
cayans, who  accompany  all  their  national 
songs  and  dances  by  the  gingle  of  the 
tambour  de  Basque.  In  this  country,  it  is 
only  to  be  met  with  in  the  possession  of 
our  street-musicians,  where  it  ought  to  be. 

Tamp'ing.  Among  miners,  1.  The  ope- 
ration of  filling  the  hole  bored  in  a rock 
for  the  purpose  of  blasting  it  with  gun- 
powder.  2.  The  matter  put  in  above 

the  powder,  in  blasting  rocks,  &c. 

Tam'pion,  1 Fr.  tampon.  The  stopper  of 

Tom'pion  . ) a cannon-  or  other  piece  of 
ordnance,  usually  consisting  of  a cylindri- 
cal piece  of  wood. 

Tam'tam.  A large  sort  of  drum  or  gong, 
used  by  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  It  is 
made  of  an  alloy  of  100  copper,  and  25  of 
tin,  which  is  peculiarly  sonorous. 

Tan.  See  Tannin. 

Tan'agra.  The  Tanager.  A genus  of 
birds.  Order  Passerine  • family  Pen  tiros- 
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tret.  There  are  several  species,  all  resem- 
bling the  finches  in  their  habits ; feeding 
on  grain,  and  also  on  berries  and  insects, 
and  are  particularly  remarkable  for  their 
bright  colours. 

Tan'gencies  (Problem  of).  An  ancient 
problem,  the  object  of  which  was  to  de- 
scribe a circle  passing  through  given 
points,  and  touching  given  straight  lines, 
the  number  of  data  being,  in  any  case, 
three  in  number. 

Tan'gent,  from  tangent,  touching.  In 
geometry,  a right  line  perpendicularly 
raised  on  the  extremity  of  a radius,  which 
touches  a circle, 
but  does  not 
cut  it  or  come 
within  the  cir- 
cumference. In 
trigonometry,  the 
tangent  of  an 
arc  n b is  terminated  by  a secant  passing 
through  the  other  extremity  of  that  arc. 

Tan'istry.  In  law,  a tenure  of  lands  in 
Ireland,  by  which  the  proprietor  had  only 
a life-estate,  and  to  this  he  was  admitted 
by  election.  The  Celtic  term  is  tanais- 
teachd,  from  tanaiste,  a lord  or  governor 
of  a country  ; from  tan,  a region  or  terri- 
tory. The  primitive  meaning  of  tanistry 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  inheritance 
should  descend  to  the  oldest,  or  the  most 
worthy  of  the  blood  and  name  of  the  de- 
ceased, without  regard  to  proximity,  or 
in  other  words  to  the  strongest  candidate. 
It  occasioned  many  bloody  feuds  in 
families. 

Tank.  In  the  navy,  a case  of  sheet  iron 
for  holding  water.  In  gardening,  a cis- 
tern for  collecting  rain-water. 

Tan'ner’s  Bark.  The  bark  of  oak,  and 
other  trees  abounding  in  tannin. 

Tan'nic  Acid,  1 Tan, or  tanning  prin- 

Tan'nin.  j ciple.  A peculiar  ve- 

getable principle,  obtained  from  nut- 
galls,  and  so  named  because  it  is  the  effec- 
tive agent  in  tanning,  or  the  conversion 
of  skin  into  leather.  Pure  tannin  is  co- 
lourless, has  an  excessively  astringent 
taste,  without  bitterness,  but  no  smell 
"Water  dissolves  it  in  great  quantity,  and 
the  solution  reddens  paper  stained  with 
litmus.  It  decomposes  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates with  effervescence,  and  forms, 
with  most  of  the  metallic  solutions,  preci- 
pitates which  in  reality  are  tannates. 
Tannin  is  found  in  several  vegetable  sub- 
stances besides  gall-nuts,  as  oak-bark, 
tea,  &c. 

Tan'sy.  In  botany  (1.)  A name  common 
to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Tanacetum. 
(2.)  The  maudlin  tansy  is  the  Achillea  age- 
raltim.  (3.)  For  wild  tansy,  see  Poten- 
tilla. 

Tan'tamte.  The  name  given  by  Eke- 
berg  to  the  ferruginous  oxide  of  tantalum. 
Since  tantalum  and  columbium  have  been 


ascertained  to  be  identically  the  same 
metal,  this  ore  has  been  called  columbite. 
Its  colour  is  nearly  iron-black.  It  con- 
tains 80  of  oxide  of  tantalum,  12  of  oxide 
of  iron,  and  8 of  oxide  of  manganese. 

Tan'talcm.  A metal  extracted  from 
tantalite,  at  first  supposed  to  be  distinct, 
but  now  ascertained  to  be  identical  with 
columbium  (q.  v.). 

Tan't  alus.  The  Wood  Pelican.  A ge- 
nus of  birds.  Order  Grallalorice ; family 
Cultriroslres,  Cuv.  Tantalus  is  the  Latiil 
name  for  the  heron.  This  genus,  accord- 
ing to  Cuvier,  has  only  one  species,  the 
T.  loculator,  Lin., about  the  size  of  a stork. 
It  inhabits  both  Americas,  arriving  in  each 
country  about  the  rainy  season,  and  fre- 
quents muddy  waters,  where  it  chiefly 
hunts  for  eels.  But,  according  to  Gme- 
lin,  the  genus  Tantalus  includes  those 
birds  which  form  the  genus  Ibis,  Cuv. 

Taf'estry,  Fr.  tapisserie,  hangings.  An 
ornamental  figured  textile  fabric,  of 
worsted  or  silk,  for  lining  the  walls  of 
apartments,  &c. 

Tafe'worm.  See  T^nia. 

Tapio'ca.  The  starch  yielded  by  the 
Cassava  root  (root  of  the  Jatropha  tnani- 
hot)  after  its  poisonous  principle  has  been 
destroyed  by  roasting.  See  Jatropha. 

Ta'pir.  A genus  of  mammiferous  pa- 
chydermatous animals.  For  a long  time 
only  one  species  was  known,  the  T.  Ame- 
ricanus,  Lin.,  or  American  tapir ; about 
the  size  of  anass  ; skin  brown, and  nearly 
naked  ; common  in  wet  places,  and  along 
the  rivers  of  the  warm  parts  of  South 
America.  The  flesh  is  eaten.  A second 
species,  belonging  to  the  eastern  conti- 
nent, has  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
forests  of  Malacca  and  Sumatra.  It  is 
larger  than  the  American  species,  and  of 
a blackish  brown  colour.  More  lately 
still,  a third  species  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Cordilleras.  Fossil  tapirs  are  also 
scattered  all  over  Europe,  and  among 
others  is  a gigantic  species,  the  T.  gigan- 
teus,  Cuv.,  which,  in  size,  must  have  been 
nearly  equal  to  the  elephant. 

Tap'root.  In  botany,  the  principal  root 
of  a plant,  which  shoots  directly  down- 
wards. 

Tar,  Sax.  tare.  A thick,  viscid,  brown- 
ish black,  resinous,  oleaginous  substance, 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  pine  and  other 
turpentine  trees,  by  subjecting  the  wood, 
in  close  vessels,  to  destructive  distillation. 
It  contains,  according  to  Reiclienbach, 
the  proximate  principles,  Paraffine,  Eu- 
pion,  Creosote,  Picemar,  Pittacal,  Pyretint , 
Pyroleine,  and  some  vinegar.  The  tar  of 
Europe  is  the  best.  Mineral  tar  is  a va- 
riety of  bitumen. 

Tar'antism.  A disease.  Sec  Tarentism. 

Taran'tula.  1.  The  name  given  by  Fa- 
bricius  to  a genus  of  arachnides  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Pedipalpi  of  the  order 
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Pt umonarxtB.  All  tlie  species  have  eight 
eyes,  of  which  three  on  each  side  form  a 
triangle,  and  two  near  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  margin  are  placed  on  a tubercle 
on  each  side.  They  are  all  confined  to 
the  hottest  portions  of  America  and  Asia, 
and  are  now  divided  into  two  subgenera, 
Phrynus,  Ollivier,  and  Thelyphonus,  La- 

treille. 2.  The  tarentula  (q.  v.).  It  is 

from  the  tarentula  or  tarantula  that  the 
genus  is  named ; although  this  is  a 
species  of  a different  genus  of  spider.  See 
Tarentula. 

Tardig'rada.  The  name  of  a family  of 
tardigrade  animals,  of  the  order  Eden- 
tata, Lin.  The  only  existing  genus  is 
the  Bradypus,  or  Sloth. 

Tar'digrade,  from  tardus,  slow,  and 
gradus,  step  : slow-paced.  Applied  in 
natural  history. 

Tar'do.  A term  in  Italian  music  to 
denote  a slow  movement  similar  to  largo. 

Tare.  1.  In  commerce,  an  abatement, 
or  deduction,  made  from  the  weight  of  a 
parcel  of  goods,  on  account  of  the  weight 
of  the  chest,  cask,  bag,  &c.,  in  which  they 
are  contained.  The  real  tare  is  the  actual 
weight  of  the  box,  bag,  &c.  contain- 
ing the  goods ; the  customary  tare  is  the 
supposed  weight  of  such  package,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  trade  ; the  aver- 
age tare  is  the  medium  allowance,  esti- 
mated by  taking  the  real  tare  of  a few  of 

the  packages. 2.  In  botany,  a plant, 

the  vicia  sativa,  much  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land for  its  stem  and  leaves,  which  are 
used  as  fodder;  and  also  for  its  seed, 
which  is  much  used  for  feeding  poultry. 
It  is  also  called  vetch,  and  sometimes  fitch, 
by  farmers. 

Tar'entism.  The  disease  produced  by 
the  bite  of  the  tarentula. 

Taren'tdla.  A species  of  spider,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Lycosa,  (Latr.).  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Lycosae ; and  the 
poisonous  nature  of  its  bite  is  thought  to 
produce  the  most  serious  consequences, 
being  followed  by  tarentism,  a disease 
which  was  reckoned  susceptible  of  relief 
only  by  dancing  to  the  sound  of  a flute, 
or  other  musical  instrument,  till  the 
patient  fell  down  quite  exhausted.  This 
affection  once  prevailed  in  Italy  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  constitute  an  epidemic 
mania,  which,  like  St.  Vitus’s  dance, 
seems  to  have  originated  in  morbid  ima- 
gination, and  to  have  been  kept  up  by 
quackery.  The  real  effects  of  the  bite  of 
the  tarentula,  as  ascertained  by  modern 
experiment,  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  common  scorpion.  The  animal  takes 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Tarentum,  now 
Taranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  in  the  environs  of  which  it  is  com- 
mon. 

Tar'qum.  The  title  of  a paraphrase, 
oi  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the 


Chaldee  language.  The  word  is  strictly 
Chaldaic,  and  means  interpretation. 

Tar'iff,  Fr.  tarif ; It.  tar  iff a ; Sp. 
tarifa,  a book  of  rates  or  prices.  Atable, 
alphabetically  arranged,  specifying  the 
various  duties,  drawbacks,  bounties,  &c., 
charged  and  allowed  on  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  articles  of  foreign  and 
domestic  produce. 

Tarfau'lin,  1 Apiece  of  canvass,  well 

Tarfaw'ling.  j daubed  with  tar,  used 
to  cover  the  hatchways  at  sea, to  prevent 
the  penetration  of  the  rain  or  sea-water, 
which  may  at  times  rush  over  the  decks. 

Tarpe'ian.  An  appellation  given  to  a 
steep  rock,  at  Rome,  from  which,  by  the 
law  of  the  twelve  tables,  those  guilty  of 
certain  crimes  were  precipitated.  It  was 
named  after  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of 
Tarpeius,  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Rome,  who  promised  to  open  the  gates 
to  the  Sabines,  provided  they  gave  her 
their  gold  bracelets. 

Tar'rass,  Ter'rass,  Trass.  A volcanic 
product,  resembling  puzzolana,  used  as  a 
water  cement.  The  tarrass  mortar  is 
made  by  covering  a previously  prepared 
mass  of  quick-lime  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  powdered  tarrass,  and  beating  the 
composition  together  with  water.  It  is 
highly  durable  in  water. 

Tar'sus,  vagsro?-  1.  The  instep,  or 
that  part  of  the  foot  which  is  between 
the  leg  and  the  metatarsus : it  is  com- 
posed of  seven  bones,  viz.,  the  astragalus, 
os  calcis,  os  naviculare,  os  cuboides,  and 

three  ossa  cuneiformia. 2.  The  thin 

cartilage  situated  at  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids,  to  preserve  their  firmness  and 
shape. 

Tar'tan.  In  navigation,  a small  coast- 
ing vessel  of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
one  mast,  a bowsprit,  and  a large  lateen 
sail. 

Tar'tar,  Lat.  tartarum,  from  rxgrxqog, 
infernal.  1.  The  concretion  which  fixes 
to  the  inside  of  hogsheads  containing 
wine : named  also  argal,  or  argol.  It  is 
the  crude  bitartrate  of  potash,  which 
exists  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  precipi- 
tated during  the  fermentation,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  alcohol  is  formed,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  insolubility  in  that  liquid. 
It  is  white  or  red,  according  as  it  is  let 
fall  by  white  or  red  wine.  When  puri- 
fied, it  forms  cream  of  tartar,  or  pure 

bitartrate  of  potash. 2.  The  earthy 

substance  which  in  some  cases  deposits 
upon  the  human  teeth  from  the  saliva. 

3.  In  pharmacy,  an  old  name  for  any 

preparation  containing  tartaric  acid. 

TartarTc  Acid.  The  acid  of  tartar, 
which  may  be  procured  in  needle-like  or 
laminated  crystals  from  its  solutions.  Its 
taste  is  very  acid  and  agreeable,  so  that 
it  may  supply  the  place  of  lemon  juice 
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By  distilling  nitric  acid  off  the  crystals, 
they  are  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and 
the  nitric  acid  passes  to  the  state  of 
nitrous. 

Tartsqmeth'tuc  Acid.  An  acid  ob- 
tained by  treating  tartaric  acid  with 
pyroxylic  spirit,  and  distilling  the  liquid. 
It  is  white,  destitute  of  smell,  has  an 
acid,  but  at  the  same  time  sweetish,  taste. 
It  is  heavier  than  water,  but  crystallises 
in  four-sided  prisms  with  right  bases.  It 
consists  of  two  atoms  tartaric  acid,  one 
atom  methylene,  and  one  atom  water. 

Tartrovin'ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
by  the  reaction  of  tartaric  acid  and  alcohol 
(spirit  of  wine)  on  each  other.  It  has  a 
fine  white  colour,  is  destitute  of  smell, 
and  has  a sweetish  agreeable  acidulous 
taste.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  crys- 
tallises in  oblique  four-sided  prisms.  It 
is  composed  of  two  atoms  tartaric  acid 
and  one  atom  ether  combined  with  one 
atom  water. 

Tartcf'ee.  A common  Trench  nick- 
name for  pretenders  to  devotion. 

Tar-water.  Water  impregnated  with 
tar ; formerly  a celebrated  remedy  for 
many  chronic  affections,  especially  of  the 
lungs. 

Tastu'ra,  Ital.  tasto,  a touch  or  key. 
A term  used  to  designate  the  whole  range 
or  set  of  keys  in  an  organ,  harpsichord, 
virginal,  spinet,  clavichord,  and  piano- 
forte. 

Tattoo'.  In  military  affairs,  the  heat 
of  drum  by  which  soldiers  are  warned  to 
quarters. 

Tattoo'ing.  An  operation  practised  by 
the  South  Sea  Islanders,  to  mark  their 
bodies  with  figures  of  various  kinds.  It 
is  performed  by  puncturing  the  skin,  and 
rubbing  a black  colour  into  the  wounds. 

Taunt.  Among  seamen,  a term  signi- 
fying too  high  or  tall,  as  the  masts  of  a 
ship. 

Tau'rus.  The  hull.  In  astronomy,  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  second  in 
order  of  that  next  to  Aries.  Taurus  con- 
tains 141  stars. 

Tauto'chrone,  rauros,  the  same,  and 
•/covo;,  time.  In  mechanics,  a curve  line, 
such  that  a heavy  body  descending  along 
it  will  always  reach  the  lowest  point  in 
the  same  time,  from  whatever  point  in 
the  curve  the  body  begins  to  descend. 

Taw'ing.  The  art  of  preparing  the  skins 
of  sheep,  lambs,  kids,  and  goats,  in  white, 
for  various  sorts  of  manufactures,  espe- 
cially gloves. 

Tax'idermt,  from  rtx.le.is,  order,  and 
skin.  The  art  of  preparing  and 
preserving  specimens  of  animals  by  stuff- 
ing, &c. 

Taxis,  «*£<?,  order.  This  term  is  used 
by  surgeons  te  denote  the  operation  by 
which  those  parts  which  have  quitted 


their  natural  situation,  are  replaced  by 
the  hand  without  the  assistance  of  instru- 
ments, as  in  reducing  hernia,  &c. 2. 

In  architecture,  the  fitness  of  the  parts  to 
the  end  for  -which  a building  is  erected. 

Taxon'omy  . from  ra^i; , order,  and 
vo/Mii , law.  Classification:  a term  used 
to  designate  the  arrangement  of  animals 
and  plants  according  to  certain  principles 
in  divisions  and  groups. 

Tax'us.  The  yew-tree.  A genus  of 
trees  of  three  species.  Dioccia — Monadel- 
phia.  Nat.  order  Conifers.  One  speeies 
is  a native  of  Britain,  another  of  Ireland, 
and  a third  of  China. 

T Bandage.  In  surgery,  a bandage  so 
named  from  its  figure. 

Tea,  Chinese  te  and  cha ; Malay  teh; 
Hind,  cha  ; Hus.  tchai.  1.  The  leaves  of 
the  tea-tree  or  shrub  [Thea  viridis).  This 
plant  ordinarily  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  3 to  6 feet,  and  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  myrtle  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Its 
blossom  is  white,  like  those  of  the  dog- 
rose  ; its  stem  has  numerous  leafy 
branches.  The  sorts  of  tea  are  black  teas 
(produce  of  Thea  bohea ),  comprehending 

bohea,  congou,  souchong,  and  pekoe. 

2.  Green  teas  (produce  of  the  Thea  riri- 
dis) , comprehending  t wank  ay , hyson  skin, 
young  hyson,  hyson,  imperial,  and  gun- 
powder. The  qualities  of  these  teas 
are  in  general  dependent  on  the  period  of 
the  season  at  which  the  leaves  are  ga- 
thered, the  age  of  the  plants,  and  other 
particular  causes  of  that  sort,  and  also  on 
the  locality  where  the  plants  grow.  The 
finest  teas  are  hardly  known  in  the 
English  market. 

Teax'-wood.  Indian  oak.  The  wood 
of  the  Teetona  grandis,  a large  forest  tree 
which  grows  in  dry  and  elevated  dis- 
tricts of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  isles.  The 
wood  is  porous,  but  hard  and  durable,  is 
easily  seasoned,  and  shrinks  little.  It  is 
of  an  oily  nature,  and  therefore  does  not 
injure  iron.  The  wood  called  African 
teak,  so  largely  imported  into  England 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  is  au  infe- 
rior article. 

Teany,  Tawny,  or  Brush.  In  heraldry, 
a colour  between  yellow  and  red ; it  is 
reckoned  a dishonourable  colour. 

Tea'sel.  Fuller’s  thistle.  The  Dipsa- 
cus  fullonum,  a biennial  plant,  much  cul- 
tivated in  England  for  the  sake  of  the 
awns  of  the  head,  which  are  of  consider- 
able importance  to  clothiers,  to  raise  the 
nap  of  woollen  cloths.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  fixed  round  the  periphery  of  a 
large  broad  wheel,  against  which  the 
cloth  is  held  while  the  machine  is  turned. 
2.  In  botany.  See  Ditjacus. 

Teb'eth.  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish ecclesiastical  year,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  civil.  It  answers  to  our  December. 
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Technical,  ts% hzos,  appertaining  to 
the  arts:  nx**,  art-  A technical  term 
is  one  -which  is  not  in  common  use,  but 
belongs  to  some  art,  profession,  science  or 
calling. 

Tech.vol'ogy,  from  art,  and 

Xeyo;,  word.  Explanation  of  technical 
terms. 

Tectibran'chiata.  An  order  of  gaster- 
opods,  approaching  thePectinibranchiata 
in  the  form  of  the  organs  of  respiration, 
and  like  them  inhabiting  the  ocean. 
Name  from  tectus,  covered,  and  bronchus, 
the  branchiae  being  more  or  less  covered 
by  the  mantle,  in  which  a small  shell  is 
generally  contained 

Tecto'xa.  The  generic  name  of  the 
teak-wood  tree  or  Indian  oak.  Pentan- 
dria — Monogynia.  Name  from  TiKTovtxog , 
from  tsu^cu,  to  build,  in  allusion  to  the 
use  of  the  wood  in  ship-building,  &c. 
One  species,  a forest-tree  of  India,  &c. 
See  Teak-wood. 

Te  Deem.  A hymn  to  be  sung  in 
churches  or  on  public  occasions  of  joy  : so 
called  from  the  first  words  of  the  Latin 
version. 

Teeth  are  usually  divided  into  three 
classes:  the  incisorcs  or  cutting-teeth; 
the  canini  or  canine  teeth  ■,  and  the  mo- 
lares  or  grinders.  The  incisores  are  the 
four  teeth  in  the  front  of  each  jaw  ; the 
canini  or  cuspidati  are  the  longest  of  all 
the  teeth,  deriving  their  name  from  their 
resemblance  to  a dog’s  tusk.  The  molares, 
of  which  there  are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are 
so  called  because  from  their  size  and 
figure  they  are  adapted  for  grinding  the 
food.  The  last  grinder  of  each  jaw,  from 
its  coming  latest,  sometimes  not  appear- 
ing till  the  individual  is  advanced  in 
life,  is  called  dens  sapientice  or  wisdom 
tooth. 

Tee-totai/lehs.  A whimsical  denomi- 
nation, assumed  by  those  abstinents  who 
professedly  eschew  all  liquors  stronger 
than  tea  and  coffee,  or  who  are  pledged 
to  abstain  wholly  from  spirituous  liquors. 
This  is  tee-totalism.  The  origin  of  the 
word  tee-total  is  not  well  ascertained.  It 
was  formerly  used  by  soldiers,  &c.,  as  a 
slang  term  for  total.  “ He  was  tee-totally 
puzzled.”  “He  got  a tee-total  milling" 
(beating,  flogging).  “ He  was  tee-totally 
budged”  (drunk).  It  probably  originated 
with  some  notoriously  incorrect  articula- 
tor, who  instead  of  pronouncing  total,  at 
once,  said  te-le-tee-total.  Some,  who  are 
apparently  not  aware  that  the  word  is  old, 
suppose  it  to  be  a corruption  of  tea-total, 
the  tee-totallers  confining  themselves  to 
tea  and  coffee. 

Teinds.  In  Scotland,  the  same  as  tithes 
in  England. 

Tei'noscope,  from  rt/v»,  to  extend,  and 
rzoxiu,  to  see.  An  optical  instrument 


for  observing  objects  in  a state  of  exten- 
sion in  one  direction. 

Telamo'nes,  rhauu,  I bear  up.  In  ar- 
chitecture, figures  of  men  used  for  sup- 
porting entablatures. 

Tel'egraph,  from  r*jXe,  distantly,  and 
y%oc(pco,  to  write.  A machine  adapted  for 
communicating  intelligence  rapidly  at  a 
considerable  distance,  by  means  of  certain 
signals  previously  arranged.  Galvanic 
telegraphs  are  now  coming  rapidly  into 
use,  instead  of  the  old  plan  of  elevating 
signals  on  towers,  &c.,  to  be  seen  and  re- 
corded at  some  other  similar  establish- 
ment. The  following  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  galvanic  telegraph : 
if  a magnetised  needle  be  freely  suspended 
by  afibreof  untwisted  silk,  it  will  place 
itself  in  a direction  nearly  due  north  and 
south ; and  it  will  return  with  a certain 
force  to  that  direction  if  it  be  drawn  aside 
from  it.  'When  such  a needle  is  suspended 
within  a coil  of  copper  wire  or  ribbon, 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  coil  co- 
inciding with  that  of  the  needle,  and  if 
one  end  of  the  coil  be  connected  by  a 
wire  of  any  length  with  a copper  plate, 
while  the  other  end  is  connected  by  a si- 
milar wire  with  a zinc  plate,  so  soon  as 
the  copper  and  zinc  plates  are  immersed 
together  into  a diluted  acid,  the  needle  in 
the  coil  will  change  its  direction,  and 
place  itself  across  the  coil.  The  needle 
will  then  be  more  or  less  east  and  west, 
instead  of  north  and  south.  The  instant 
that  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  taken 
out  of  the  acid,  the  needle  returns  to  its 
original  position.  This  deviation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  is  caused  by  the  copper 
wire  and  coil  being  thrown  into  a pecu- 
liar state  by  the  electricity  excited  when 
the  copper  and  zinc  plates  are  immersed 
in  the  acid.  The  species  of  electricity 
thus  produced  is  known  by  the  name  of 
galvanism  ; and  the  copper  wire  and  coil 
which  unite  the  zinc  and  copper  plate 
may  be  said  to  be  galvanised.  The 
greater  the  extent  to  which  the  wire  and 
coil  are  thus  galvanised,  the  greater  will 
be  the  extent  to  which  the  needle  placed 
in  the  coil  will  deviate  from  its  natural 
position.  The  deviation  of  the  needle  is 
therefore  used  as  a measure  of  the  amount 
of  galvanism  ; and  the  needle  and  coil 
thus  constitute  what  is  called  a Galvano- 
meter. It  is  this  little  instrument,  the 
galvanometer,  or  magnetic  needle  sus- 
pended in  a copper  coil,  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  a copper  and  zinc  plate  im- 
mersed in  weak  acid,  and  called  a galvanic 
battery,  forms  a principal  element  in  the 
construction  of  every  galvanic  telegraph. 
As  has  been  already  said,  the  wires  by 
which  the  coil  of  the  galvanometer  is  con- 
nected with  the  galvanic  battery  may  be 
ol  any  length,  and  as  each  wire  become* 
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galvanised  throughout  its  whole  length  at 
the  same  instant,  there  is  no  appreciable 
interval  of  time  between  the  connection 
being  made  at  the  one  end,  and  the  needle 
being  affected  at  the  other,  at  least  for  all 
terrestrial  distances.  The  effect  of  dis- 
tance is  not  to  diminish  perceptibly  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  effect  on  the 
needle  is  produced,  but  merely  to  lessen 
the  quantity  of  that  effect.  This  latter 
effect  of  increased  distance,  however, may 
be  compensated  by  increasing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wire,  which  forms  the  medium 
of  communication,  or  by  making  the  gal- 
vanometer more  sensitive,  and  the  battery 
more  powerful.  By  such  means  this  pe- 
culiar influence  could  be  made  sensible  at 
the  greatest  terrestrial  distances.  The 
further  improvement  of  this  instrument, 
and  a more  familiar  acquaintance  with  its 
use,  may  ultimately  lead  to  connections 
being  made  between  the  most  distant 
countries  in  the  world  for  the  transmission 
of  intelligence  ; and  posterity  may  per- 
haps witness  the  receipt  of  news  from 
India,  by  means  of  a galvanic  telegraph, 
in  as  many  minutes  as  there  are  weeks 
now  occupied  in  the  conveyance  of  a 
despatch. 

Teleosa-u'rus.  A new  genus  of  fossil 
saurians,  thus  named  by  M.  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire,  from  r-ght  or  Trs\o<;,  and  saurus. 

Tel'escope,  from  ry}.t,  at  a distance, 
and  irxn'Tioj,  to  see.  An  optical  instrument 
employed  in  viewing  distant  objects,  as 
the  heavenly  bodies  It  assists  the  eye  in 
two  ways ; first,  by  enlarging  the  visual 
angle  under  -which  a distant  object  is 
seen,  and  thus  magnifying  the  object; 
and  secondly,  by  collecting  and  conveying 
to  the  eye  a larger  beam  of  light  than 
could  have  been  collected  by  the  naked 
organ,  and  thus  rendering  the  object 
more  distinctly  visible.  Telescopes  are 
divided  into  two  general  kinds,  refracting 
and  reflecting.  A refracting  telescope  con- 
sists of  several  lenses  through  which  the 
objects  are  seen  by  rays  refracted  by  them 
to  the  eye.  A reflecting  telescope,  besides 
lenses,  lias  a metallic  speculum  within  its 
tube,  by  which  the  rays  proceeding  from 
an  object  are  reflected  to  the  eye.  The 
fbrms  of  both  sorts  have  been  frequently 
varied,  and  they  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished bv  the  names  of  their  inventors, 
as  the  Galilean  and  Newtonian  telescope  ; 
sometimes  by  the  particular  use  for  which 
they  are  best  adapted,  as  the  land  tele- 
scope, the  night  telescope,  the  astronomical 
..elescopc,  &c. 

Telesco'pidm.  The  telescope.  A con- 
stellation situated  south  of  the  Centaur 
and  Sagittarius.  It  contains  nine  stars, 
all,  except  one,  less  than  the  fourth  mag- 
nitude. 

Te  o'pium  Heesch  ti.  *Jcrschel’s 


Telescope.  A new  asterism,  inserted  In 
honour  of  Dr.  William  Herschel,  the  as- 
tronomer. 

Teller.  An  officer  in  the  Exchequer 
(in  ancient  records  called  tallier ),  whose 
duty  is  to  receive  all  sums  due  to  the 
Crown,  and  to  give  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells  a 
bill  to  charge  him  therewith.  There  are 

four  tellers  in  the  Exchequer. 2.  A 

person  in  a bank,  whose  business  is  to  re- 
ceive and  pay  money  for  bills,  orders,  &c. 

Telli'n  a.  The  simpin : a genus  of 
marine  and  fresh-water  bivalve  shells, 
inhabited  by  a tethys.  The  shells  of  this 
genus  are  known  by  the  irregular  fold  on 
the  forepart;  in  the  one  valve  the  fold 
being  convex,  and  in  the  other  concave. 
About  100  species  are  known,  upwards  of 
20  of  which  are  found  in  the  seas  of  our 
coasts.  Some  species  are  also  found  fossil 
in  alluvial  deposits. 

Tel'ltjretted  Hydrogen.  A singular 
elastic  fluid,  consisting  of  hydrogen  hold- 
ing tellurium  in  solution,  it  is  soluble  in 
water,  forming  a claret-coloured  solution 
it  combines  with  alkalies,  and  burns  with 
a bluish  flame,  depositing  oxide  of  tel- 
turium.  Its  smell  is  strong  and  peculiar, 
not  unlike  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Tello'ric  Acid.  The  peroxide  of  tel- 
lurium which  combines  with  many  of  the 
metallic  oxides  acting  the  part  of  an  acid, 
and  producing  a class  of  compounds  called 
tellurates. 

Tellc'ridm,  from  tellus,  the  earth.  1. 
The  name  given  by  Klaproth  to  a metal 
extracted  from  several  Transylvanian  ores. 
It  is  of  a tin-white  colour,  verging  on 
lead-grey,  with  a high  metallic  lustre, 
has  a foliated  fracture,  and  is  so  brittle  as 
to  be  easily  pulverised.  It  is  oxidised  and 
dissolved  by  the  principal  acids. 2.  Tel- 

lurium is  also  the  name  of  a machine  for 
illustrating  the  motions  of  the  earth. 

Tel'ldrous  Acid.  The  protoxide  of 
tellurium,  which,  if  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  by  an  alkali,  carries  down  with 
it  a portion  of  the  precipitate,  forming 
with  it  a compound  termed  a tellurite. 

Tem'perament,  Eat.  temperamentum, 
front  tempero,  to  mix.  1.  In  the  ancient 
physiology,  the  different  mixture  of  the 
four  cardinal  humours,  and  the  predo- 
minance of  one  or  the  other,  gave  rise  to 
four  distinct  temperaments,  viz.,  the  san- 
guine,  the  choleric,  the  phlegmatic,  and  the 
melancholic.  The  constitution  of  every 
individual  was  supposed  to  be  conformed 
to  some  one  of  those  temperaments,  or  to 
a mixture  of  two  or  more  of  them.  To 
the  temperaments  noticed  by  the  ancients, 
modern  physiologists  add  a fifth,  viz., 
the  nervous. 2.  In  music,  the  adjust- 

ment of  the  imperfect  concords.  In  instru- 
ments whose  sounds  are  fixed,  so  as  to 
transfer  to  them  part  of  the  music  Of  pr*' 
feet  concords. 
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Tem'perate  Zone.  The  space  of  the 
earth,  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar 
circles,  where  the  temperature  is  lower 
than  in  the  tropics,  and  higher  than  in 
the  polar  circles. 

Tem'perature,  Lat.  temperatura.  The 
state  of  a body  with  regard  to  heat  and 
cold,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 
Thus  we  say  a high  temperature  to  denote 
a manifest  intensity  of  heat,  and  a low 
temperature  to  designate  the  reverse. 
The  temperature  of  the  human  body  while 
it  lives  (in  health  1 is  98°  F. ; the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  212°  F.,  and  at  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  it  is  189°  F.,  giving  a range  of  tem- 
perature between  these  two  levels  of  23°. 

Tem'pering.  In  metallurgy , the  pre- 
paring of  steel  or  iron,  so  as  to  render 
them  harder  or  softer,  as  may  be  required. 

Tem'plars.  Knights  of  the  Temple.  A 
religious  military  order,  first  established 
at  Jerusalem,  in  favour  of  pilgrims  tra- 
velling to  the  Holy  Land.  The  order 
originated  with  some  persons  who,  in 
1118,davoted  themselves  to  the  service  of 
God,  p*pmising  to  live  in  perpetual  chas- 
tity, obedience  and  poverty,  after  the 
manner  of  canons.  In  1228  the  order  was 
confirmed,  in  the  council  of  Troyes.  It 
flourished,  became  immensely  rich  and 
insolent,  and  was  in  consequence  sup- 
pressed by  the  council  of  Yienne  in  1312. 
The  order  was  denominated  from  an 
apartment  in  the  palace  of  Baldwin  II., 
in  Jerusalem,  near  the  Temple. 

Tem'plate.  A sort  of  mould  employed 
in  cutting  and  setting  masonry  and  brick- 
work. It  consists  of  a thin  piece  of  iron, 
cut  to  the  exact  cross  section  of  the  mould- 
ing, or  other  feature  to  be  worked. 

Tem'ple,  Lat.  tcmplum.  1.  A public 
edifice,  erected  in  honour  ofor  for  the  wor- 
ship of  some  deity.  Originally,  temples 
were  open  places,  as  the  Stonehenge  in 
England.  At  ancient  Rome,  the  open 
temples  were  called  sacella,  and  those 

which  were  roofed  were  called  cedes. 

2.  In  England,  the  temples  are  two  inns  of 
court,  so  called  because  they  were  an- 
ciently dwellings  of  the  knights  templars. 

See  Inn. 3.  In  anatomy,  the  temples 

are  the  lateral  and  fiat  parts  of  the  fore- 
head, so  called  because  the  ravages  of 
time  are  often  first  perceptible  by  the 
hair  on  these  parts  becoming  grey. 

Tem'plet.  I.  A short  piece  of  timber 
placed  in  a wall  (chiefly  brick- walls),  to 

receive  the  end  of  a girder. 2.  The 

same  as  Template  (q.  v.) 

Te.m'po.  The  Italian  word  for  time. 
Applied  in  music. 

Teh'poral.  In  anatomy,  appertaining 
to  the  temples,  as  the  temporal  artery,  a 
branch  of  the  carotid,  which  gives  off  the 
frontal  artery ; the  temporal  bones  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  all  of  a very 


irregular  figure ; the  temporal  muscle  is  ft 
muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  situated  on  the 
temple. 

Tenac'cltjm.  A surgical  instrument, 
with  a hooked  extremity,  for  seizing  and 
drawing  out  the  mouths  of  bleeding  ar- 
teries, to  secure  them  by  ligaments. 

Tena'il,  Fr.  tenaille.  In  fortification,  an 
outAvork  resembling  a horn  work,  but, 
having  only  in  front  a re-entering  angle 
without  flanks ; a.  double  or  flanked  tenal 
has  two  re-entering  angles. 

Tenai'llon  , from  tenail.  In  fortification 
a work  constructed  on  each  side  of  the 
ravelins,  like  lunettes,  but  having  one  of 
the  faces  in  the  direction  of  the  ra\relin, 
whereas  that  of  the  lunette  is  perpendi- 
cular to  it. 

Ten'ant,  Fr.  from  tenir,  to  hold.  In 
law,  a person  holding  land,  or  other  real 
estate,  under  another,  either  by  grant, 
lease,  or  at  Avill : one  Avho  has  temporary 
possession  of  lands,  &c.,  the  titles  of 
which  are  in  another,  as  tenant  in  tail, 
tenant  in  common,  tenant  by  courtesy, 
tenant  in  parcenary,  &c.  A tenant  in  capiti 
is  a tenant  in  chief,  or  one  who  holds 
directly  of  the  CrOAvn.  Tenants  in  capite 
have  the  fee  of  the  land,  and  permanent 
possession. 

Ten'der.  1.  A small  vessel  employed 
to  attend  one  or  more  larger  ones  to  sup- 
ply stores,  &c. 2.  A waggon  built  for 

the  purpose  of  accompanying  a locomo- 
tive engine  for  the  conveyance  of  fuel, 

Avater,  &c. 3.  In  law,  an  offer  either 

in  money  to  pay  a debt,  or  of  service  to 
be  performed,  in  order  to  save  a penalty 
AvhichAvould  be  incurred  by  non-payment 
or  non-performance. 

Ten'do  Aceielis.  The  large  tendon 
which  passes  from  the  muscles  of  the  calf 
to  the  heel. 

Ten'don,  from  tendo,  to  extend  or 
stretch.  The  Avhite  and  glistening  extre- 
mity of  a muscle. 

Tene'brio.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
lieteromerous  coleoptera.  The  species  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  very  common 
under  the  b*k  of  trees,  on  old  walls  and 
the  uninhabued  parts  of  houses.  The  I. 
molitor  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  night- 
ingale in  its  captive  state. 

Ten'ement.  In  law,  any  species  of  pro- 
perty which  may  be  held  by  a tenant.  In 
common  parlance,  the  term  means  a 
building  for  habitation. 

Tenne'.  In  herald)^,  tawny  or  brush. 
A colour  made  by  red  and  yelloAv  mixed 
together,  and  is  expressed  in  engraving 
by  lines  diagonal  from  the  sinister  chief 
and  traverse.  In  blazoning  by  celestial 
things,  it  is  called  the  dragon’s-head,  and 
by  precious  stones,  the  hyacinth. 

Ten'on.  In  carpentry,  &c.,  the  square 
end  of  a piece  of  wood  Avhich  is  fitted  tr 
a mortise  for  insertion,  or  inserted  foi 
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fastening  two  pieces  of  timber  together 
The  term  is  trom  French  tenir,  or  Lat. 
teneo,  to  hold. 

Te'nor,  Ital.  tenore.  A term  in  music, 
implying  the  natural  pitch  or  tenor  of  a 
person’s  voice  in  singing. 

Tense,  corrupted  from  Fr.  temps,  from 
Lat.  tempus,  time.  In  grammar , time,  a 
particular  form  of  a verb,  or  a combina- 
tion of  words,  used  to  express  the  time  of 
action,  or  of  that  which  is  affirmed.  The 
primary  or  simple  tenses  are  three,  past, 
present,  and  future;  but  these  admit  of 
modifications  which  differ  in  different  lan- 
guages. 

Ten's^on  Bridge.  Another  name  for  a 
bowstring  bridge. 

Ten'sor.  In  anatomy,  a muscle,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  extend  the  part  to 
which  it  is  fixed. 

Ten'tacles,  1 Feelers.  The  exploring 

Ten'tacula.  j organs  of  various  ani- 
mals. The  term  was  originally  applied 
to  those  organs  or  appendages  of  the 
mouth  which  have  no  articulation,  but 
it  is  now  understood  as  applicable  to 
organs  in  its  vicinity,  used  as  precursors 
or  feelers  and  antenme.  The  tentacula 
are  only  motive  organs  of  the  fixed  poly- 
pi, as  in  the  cephalopods ; they  are  used  as 
arms  for  prehension,  as  legs  for  locomo- 
tion, as  sails  for  wafting  their  possessors 
over  the  boundless  deep,  as  oars  for  pass- 
ing through  its  waves,  as  a rudder  for 
directing  their  course,  and  as  an  anchor 
for  fixing  themselves. 

Tenter.  1.  A hook  for  stretching  cloth 

on  a frame. 2.  In  factories,  a manager 

of  the  works  of  a floor  or  particular  de- 
partment. 

Tenth.  In  music,  the  octave  of  the 
third,  comprehending  ten  sounds  diatoni- 
cally  divided. 

Ten'thredo.  The  saw-fly.  A very  ex- 
tensive genus  of  hymenopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Securifera,  Cuv. 
Named  from  the  serrated  ovipositor  of 
the  female.  The  larvte  live  on  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 

Tenths.  The  tenth  part  #f  the  yearly 
value  of  all  benefices,  which  was  anciently 
paid,  with  the  first  fruits,  to  the  pope. 

Tento'ridm.  In  anatomy,  a process  of 
the  dura  mater,  separating  the  cerebrum 
from  the  cerebellum. 

Tendiros'tres.  A family  of  passerine 
birds  comprising  those  which  have  a long 
slender  beak,  whence  the  name,  from  te- 
nuis, slender,  and  rostrum,  a beak. 

Te'nure,  from  teneo,  to  hold  ; a holding. 
All  the  species  of  ancient  tenures  may  be 
reduced  to  four;  (1.)  Tenure  by  knight 
service,  which  was  reckoned  the  most 
honourable ; (2.)  Tenure  in  socage,  which 
was  either  free  and  honourable,  or 
villain  and  base  ; (3.)  Tenure  by  copy  or 
court-roll,  or  copvhold  tenure,  (4.)  Te- 


nure in  ancient  domain.  The  tenure  of 
free  and  common  socage  has  now  in 
great  measure  absorbed  the  others. 

Terebel'la.  A genus  of  annulata  be- 
longing to  the  order  Tubicola,  Cuv.  These 
animals  are  found  in  shallow  water  on 
the  coasts.  They  inhabit  artificial  tubes 
composed  of  grains  of  sand  and  frag- 
ments of  shells.  Name  from  terebellum. 
dim.  of  lerebra. 

Tereeel'ecm.  The  name  of  an  oblong 
shell  with  a narrow-  aperture,  without 
plic®  or  wrinkles,  and  increasing  regu- 
larly in  width  to  the  end  opposite  the 
spire  ; hence  the  name  terebellum,  a little 
auger.  The  animal  is  unknown.  Cuvier 
places  the  genus  in  the  class  Gasteropoda  ; 
order  Pectinibranchiata ; family  Pucci - 
noida. 

Ter'ebra,  Lat.  from  tuioi,  to  bore.  1. 
In  surgery,  a trepan  or  trephine ; also  an 

instrument  called  a perforator. 2.  In 

conchology,  a genus  of  turreted  marine 
univalve  shells.  Two  species  are  found 
fossil  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

Terebran'chia,  Lat.  terebro,  I bore.  A 
section  of  hymenopterous  insects,  pro- 
vided with  an  anal  instrument  for  making 
perforations. 

Tekebrat'uea.  The  name  given  by 
Bruguieres  to  a genus  of  Brachiopoda. 
The  shell  is  bivalvular;  the  valves  are 
unequal  and  united  by  a hinge;  the  sum- 
mit of  the  one  is  more  salient  than  the 
other,  and  perforated  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  a fleshy  pedicle,  which  attaches 
the  shells  to  rocks,  madrepores,  other 
shells,  &c.  Hence  the  name  from  terebra- 
lus,  pierced.  Many  terebratulae  are  found 
fossil. 

Tere'do.  A genus  of  testaceous  ace- 
phala,  belonging  to  the  family  Inclusa. 
Cuv.,  and  Tubicolaria,  Lin.  Name  teredo, 
a worm  which  perforates  wood:  rt*r$d>v, 
from  to  bore ; and  the  species  when 

quite  young  penetrate  and  establish  their 
habitations  in  submerged  pieces  of  wood, 
such  as  piles,  ships'  bottoms,  &c.,  perfor- 
ating and  destroying  them  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  T.  navalis,  Lin.,  is  justly  cele- 
brated. It  is  thought  to  have  been  im- 
ported into  Europe  from  the  torrid  zone. 
It  is  highly  destructive  in  our  ports,  and 
has  more  than  once  threatened  Holland 
with  ruin,  by  the  destruction  of  its  dikes. 
It  is  upwards  of  six  inches  in  length. 

TergemTnocs,  Lat.  tergeminus,  doubly 
twin-forked.  Applied  to  a leaf-stalk  when 
it  has  two  leaflets  at  the  end  of  each,  and 
two  more  at  the  fork. 

Term,  Lat.  terminus,  from  rtepuc,  a 
limit.  1.  In  the  arts,  &c.,a  word, 'which, 
besides  its  popular  and  grammatical  mean- 
ing, has  a peculiar  force  or  import  in  the 
language  of  some  particular  art,  science, 
trade,  &c.  A word  becomes  a term  wbe* 
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the  idea  it  expresses  is  rendered  more  in- 
sulated and  peculiar. 2.  In  geometry,  a 

point  or  line  that  limits : a point  is  the 
term  of  a line,  a line  is  the  term  of  a sur- 
face, and  a surface  is  the  term  of  a solid. 

3.  In  architecture,  a kind  of  statues 

or  columns,  adorned  on  the  top  Avith  the 
figure  of  a head,  either  of  a man,  woman, 
or  satyr.  Terms  are  sometimes  used  as 
consoles,  and  sustain  entablatures ; and 
sometimes  as  statues  to  adorn  gardens, 
■&c. 4.  In  algebra,  a member  of  a com- 

pound quantity.  Thus  a and  b are  the 

terms  of  a -+■  b. 5.  In  logic,  a syllogism 

consists  of  three  terms,  the  major,  the 

minor,  and  the  middle. 6.  In  law,  the 

time  during  Avhieh  a court  is  held  or  open 
for  the  trial  of  causes : the  rest  of  the  year 
Is  called  vacation.  In  England  there  are 
four  terms,  A-iz.,  Hilary  term,  AA'hich  be- 
gins on  the  23rd  of  January,  and  ends  on 
the  21st  of  February  ; Easter  term,  Avhieh 
begins  18  days  after  Easter,  and  ends  on 
the  Monday  next  after  Ascension  day ; 
Trinity  term,  Avhieh  begins  on  the  Friday 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  ends  the  Wed- 
nesday fortnight  after;  and  Michaelmas 
term,  Avhieh  begins  on  the  6th  November, 

and  ends  on  the  28th  of  November. 2. 

In  agreements,  the  terms  are  the  condi- 
tions ; propositions  stated  or  promises 
made,  and  Avhen  assented  to  or  accepted 
by  another,  settle  the  contract  and  bind 
the  parties. 

Ter'mes.  In  entomology , the  Termites 
form  an  extensive  genus  of  neuropterous 
insects.  They  inhabit  the  countries  si- 
tuated betAveen  the  tropics,  or  Avhieh  are 
adjacent,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
white  ants,  pousc  de  bois,  caria,  &c.,  from 
their  manner  of  living  in  communities, 
destructive  habits,  &c.  They  lhre  under 
cover  in  the  ground,  and  destroy  trees 
and  all  sorts  of  ligneous  articles,  as  furni- 
ture and  the  planks,  timbers,  &c.,  of 
houses.  The  larvae  are  the  working  termites 
or  labourers ; another  sort  are  the  neuters 
or  soldiers,  which  defend  the  domicile 
and  compel  the  labourers  to  work.  The 
perfect  insects  leave  their  original  re- 
treat, flying  off  during  the  night  in  incal- 
culable numbers.  At  sunrise  they  lose 
their  Avings,  which  are  dried  up,  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  are  mostly  devoured  by 
birds,  lizards,  and  their  other  enemies. 

Ter'minal,  Lat.  terminalis,  groAving  at 
the  terminus  or  extremity.  Applied,  in 
botany,  to  flotvers  and  umbels  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  extremity  of  the  stem  or 
branches. 

Ter'mini,  pi.  of  terminus,  limit.  In  ar- 
chitecture, columns  having  a head  for  a 
capital,  and  ending  below  in  a sort  of 
sheath  or  scabbard.  See  Term. 

Tsu'minthus.  In  surgery,  a black  ar- 
dent pustule,  Avhieh  attacks  the  legs;  so  I 


named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  fruit 
of  the  rt^uisBo;  or  turpentine  tree 

Ter'minus  (Eat.),  termination.  Applied 
technically  to  the  extreme  point  at  either 
end  of  a railway. 

Terms  of  Equa'tions.  The  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

Ter'na  Folia.  In  botany,  leaves  grow- 
ing three  together  in  a whorl. 

Ter'nary,  Eat.  ternarius,  proceeding 
by  threes ; consisting  of  three.  Applied 
to  things  arranged  in  ordex  by  threes,  as 
a flOAver  having  three  sepals,  three  petals, 
three  stamina,  &c.,  or  tAvice  or  thice  as 
many. 

Ter'nate.  1.  Eat.  ternatus,  from  terni, 
three.  Applied  to  a leaf  Avhieh  has  three 

leaflets,  as  that  of  the  trefoil. 2.  Lat. 

temus,  by  threes.  Applied  to  leaves  when 
there  are  three  together. 

Ter'ra-cot'ta  (Latin).  Baked  earth. 
Many  ancient  temples  Avere  built  of  terra- 
cotta ; and  it  Avas  very  generally  adopted 
for  statues  and  architectural  ornaments, 
as  those  of  friezes.  It  is  still  used  for 
similar  purposes.  The  materials  are  pot  - 
ter’s  clay,  and  line  Avhite  sand,  as  that  of 
Iteigate,  with  pulverised  potsherds. 

Ter'ra  Sien'na.  A brown  bole  or  ochre 
from  Sienna  in  Italy,  used  as  a pigment. 

Ter'race,  Fr.  terrasse,  from  Lat  terra. 
1.  In  architecture,  a balcony  ; also  the  flat 

roof  of  a house. 2.  In  gardening,  a 

raised  bank  of  earth  Avith  sloping  sides, 
laid  with  turf,  and  gravelled  on  the  slope 
for  a walk. 

Tekre'-plein  (French).  In  fortification, 
the  top  platform  or  horizontal  surface  of 
the  rampart  on  Avhieh  the  cannon  are 
placed. 

Terres'tres,  Lat.  terra.  A section  of 
the  class  Aves ; also  of  a family  of  pulmo- 
nated  gasteropods,  and  of  a division  of 
isopodous  crustaceans. 

Terre'vkrte  (French).  Green  earth: 
an  earth  of  a green  colour,  found  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  and  North  America. 
It  is  ground  Avith  oil,  and  used  as  a pig- 
ment. 

Ter'rier,  from  terra,  earth.  1.  A little 
dog  used  to  hunt  animals  Avhieh  burroAv. 

2.  In  laio,  originally,  a collection  of 

acknoAvledgments  of  the  vassals  or  tenants 
of  a lordship,  containing  the  rents,  ser- 
vices, &c.,  they  OAve  to  the  lord.  At  pre- 
sent, a book  or  roll,  in  Avhieh  the  lands  of 
private  persons,  corporations,  &c.,  are 
described  by  their  sites,  boundaries,  ex- 
tent, &c. 3.  From  tero,  to  bore,  an 

auger. 

Ter'tiary,  third  ; tertius,  three.  Ap- 
plied in  geology  to  those  formations  which 
have  been  deposited  subsequently  to  the 
chalk  formation.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  tertiary  strata  is  that  they 
consist  of  repeated  alternations  of  marini 
deposits  and  those  of  fresh  water. 
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Terun'cius.  An  ancient  Roman  coin, 
one  fourth  of  an  as. 

Terza  Rima,  It.  triple  rhyme.  A com- 
plicated system  of  versification  borrowed 
by  the  early  Italian  poets  from  the  Trou- 
badours. 

Tes'sera,  from  mra-ctpoc,  four.  A name 
of  the  four-sided  or  cuboid  bone.  In 
Homan  antiquities,  a six-sided  die,  like 
modern  dice. 

Tes'sttlar.  A term  applied  to  a system 
of  crystallisation  in  which  the  form  is  j 
unalterable  and  determined,  as  the  cube, 
&c. 

Test,  from  testor,  to  try.  In  chemistry, 
any  substance  which  being  added  to  a 
substance  indicates  by  special  characters 
the  chemical  nature  of  that  substance 
simple  or  compound.  Tests  are  usually 
called  re-agents. 

Testa'cea.  A name  given  by  Linn6  to 
that  order  in  the  class  vermes,  wherein 
the  animals  are  furnished  with  true 
shells : distinct  from  Crustacea.  The  shells 
of  the  testaceans  are  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
those  of  the  crustaceans  are  phosphate  of 
lime.  Linnd  divides  the  testaceans  into 
36  genera,  all  of  which  are  popularly 
known  as  shell-fish. 

Testacel'lus,  Rat.  testa.  A genus  of 
slugs,  provided  with  a small  shell,  which 
acts  as  shield  to  the  heart. 

Test'ing.  In  metallurgy , the  operation 
of  refining  gold  and  silvar. 

Tes'tone.  A silver  coin  of  Italy  (Papal 
States)  worth  Is.  3| d. 

Tes'toon.  A silver  coin  of  Portugal. 
The  testoon  of  1799  is  worth  fully  six- 
pence ; that  of  1802  is  worth  rather  less : 
in  the  one  case  in  the  other5y^<i. 

Tf.sttj'do.  1.  The  Tortoise:  a genus  of 
reptiles,  comprising  the  terrestrial  species 
of  the  order  chelonia.  According  to  Linn6, 
the  genus  comprised  also  the  aquatic 
species,  which  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  land  tortoises.  See  Chelonia 

and  Trionyx. 2.  In  surgery,  a meli- 

cerous  tumour  of  the  scalp,  of  a flattened 
shape,  fancifully  supposed  to  resemble  a 
tortoise. 

Tet'anus,  t£  rosso;,  from  rtiyco,  to 
stretch.  In  nosology,  a disease  character- 
ised by  general  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the 
muscles. 

Tetracau'iodon.  An  extinct  animal 
allied  to  the  mastodon,  discovered  at 
Rpplesheim  in  Germany.  It  is  referable 
to  the  miocene  period. 

Tetra'chord,  from  T£T«a,  four,  and 
Xocl'/i,  chord.  A term  in  the  ancient 
music  denoting  a series  of  four  sounds,  of 
which  the  extremes  constitute  a fourth. 

Tetradac'tylocs,  nrgx.bxxTvho(. 
Having  four  toes. 

Tetradiafa'son,  from  nr  cot,  four,  and 


diapason  (q.  v.l.  Quadruple  diapason  or 
octave  ; a musical  chord, otherwise  called 
a quadruple  eighth  or  twenty-ninth. 

Tetra'doron,  Gr.  In  ancient  architec- 
ture, a brick  used  by  the  Greeks  in  pri- 
vate buildings,  of  four  palms  in  length. 

Tetradrachm.  A silver  coin  of  the 
ancient  Greeks — four  drachms. 

Te'tradinam'ia,  from  nr^cc,  four, 
and  ouvatpcos,  power. 
The  name  of  the  fif- 
teenth class  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  sex- 
ual system ; com- 
prising such  plams 
as  have  six  stamens 
in  one  flower,  two 
shorter  than  the 
rest,  indicating  the 
superiority  of  four 
stamens  over  the 
other  two.  The  or- 
ders are:  (1.)  Silicu- 
losa,  of  which  cole- 
wort  is  an  example ; 
(2.)  Siliquosa,  of 
which  the  cuckoo- 
flower and  worm-seed  are  examples. 
TetraS'dron,  1 
Tetrahe'oron,  I 
from  r£Tf a,  four 
and  sdgac,  a side. 

In  geometry,  one 
of  the  five  regular 
bodies.  It  is  com- 
prehended under  , 
four  equilateral  / 
and  equal  tri-/ 
angles.  It  is  there- — 
fore  a pyramid. 

Tetraete'ris.  In  Grecian  chronology,  a 
cycle  of  four  years,  invented  by  Solon  to 
make  the  lunar  year  equal  to  tlie  solar. 

Tet'ragon,  from  eriTea.,  four,  and  yoivia, 
an  angle.  1.  In  geometry,  a figure  having 

four  ansles. 2.  In  astrology,  an  aspect 

of  two  planets  with  regard  to  the  earth, 
when  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
90°,  or  one  fourth  of  a circle. 

Tetragtn'ia,  from  rtr^a,  four,  and 
yvn j,  a wife.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  several  of  the  classes  of  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  consisting 
of  plants  which  to  the  classic  character, 
whatever  it  is,  add  the  circumstance  of 
having  four  pistils. 

Tetram'eter,  from  r-.r‘cc,  four,  and  u.i- 
r%ov,  measure.  A verse  consisting  of  four 
measures. 

Tetran'dria,  from  riTgct,  four,  and 
ocv'/i{,  a male.  The  name  of  the  fourth 
class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of 
Linnaeus,  comprising  such  as  have  fo*r 
stamens.  The  orders  are : (1.)  Money?  - 
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nia,  cl  which  the  teasel 
and  scabious  are  exam- 
ples; (2.)  Pigynia,  of 
which  the  dodder  is  an 
example ; (3.)  Tctragy- 
nia,  of  which  the  holly 
and  pondweed  are  ex- 
amples. 

Tet'rao.  An  exten- 
sive genus  of  gallina- 
naceous  birds.  Name 
Plin.  10,  12.  The  genus  is  characterised 
by  a naked  and  most  generally  red  band, 
which  occupies  the  place  of  the  eye- 
brow. The  sub-genera  are  the  grouse 
(. Tetrao , Lath.),  the  ptarmigan  ( Lngopus , 
Cuv.),  the  partridges  (comprising  Perdix, 
Briss.,  and  Francolinus,  Tern.),  and  the 
quails  ( Cotumix ). 

Tetrapet'aeods,  Lat.  tetrapetalus , four- 
petalled.  Applied  to  flowers  which  con- 
sist of  four  single  petals. 

TETRAPHYi/i.ous,Lat.  tetraphyllus.  Pour- 
leaved. 

Te'trapla.  The  name  of  a bible  con- 
taining four  Greek  versions,  arranged  by 
Origen. 

Te'trarch,  Lat.  tetrarcha.  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  the  governor  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a province. 

Tetrasper'mocs,  Lat.  tetraspermus. 
Pour-seeded. 

Tet'rasttee,  from  rtr^a,  four,  and 
cruAos,  a column.  A portico  consisting 
of  four  columns. 

Tet'rodon.  In  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
branchiostigious  fishes,  which  have  the 
power  of  inflating  the  body  at  pleasure. 
The  sun-fish  is  an  example. 

Tec'tonic.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  Teu- 
tons, a people  of  Germany,  or  to  their 

language. 2.  As  a noun,  the  language 

of  the  Teutons,  the  parent  of  the  German, 
Dutch,  and  Anglo-Saxon  or  native  Eng- 
lish.  3.  The  Teutonic  order  was  a mili- 

tary religious  order  of  knights,  estab- 
lished towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  emulation  of  the  Templars 
and  Hospitallers,  and  so  called  because  it 
was  composed  chiefly  of  Teutons  or  Ger- 
mans, who  marched  to  the  Holy  Land 
during  the  crusades. 

Text,  Lat.  textus.  1.  In  logic,  that  on 
which  a comment  is  written  or  spoken. 

2.  In  old  theology,  the  four  gospels,  by 

way  of  eminence. 3.  Text  or  text-hand 

is  large  hand  in  writing,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  the  practice  to 
write  the  text  of  a book  in  a large  hand 
and  the  notes  in  a smaller  hand. 

Tex'tcre,  Lat.  textura,  from  texo,  to 
weave.  Disposition  of  the  parts  of  bo- 
dies. A texture  means  anything  which  is 
woven,  and  is  therefore  aptly  enough  ap- 
plied metaphorically  to  various  solids  of 
the  living  body,  as  the  cellular  membrane, 
bone,  muscular  fibre,  &c. 


Thal'amcs,  8otXauo;-  A bed,  1.  In 
anatomy,  a part  of  the  brain,  from  which 

the  optic  nerve  derives  its  origin. 2. 

In  botany,  the  receptacle  of  the  parts  of 
fructification  of  plants. 

Thalic'trum.  The  Meadow  Rue.  A 
genus  of  perennial  plants.  Polyandria— 
Polyginia.  Name  from  docXXu,  to  flourish. 
The  poor  man’s  rhubarb,  the  great,  small, 
and  alpine  meadow  rue,  are  the  British 
types  of  the  genus. 

Thal'lus,  BccXXo;.  A green  leaf  or  olive 
bud.  A term,  in  botany,  for  the  foliage  or 
frond  of  a lichen,  whether  of  a leafy, 
scaly,  or  crustaceous  nature. 

Tham'muz.  1.  The  tenth  month  of  the 
Jewish  civil  year.  It  contains  29  days, 
and  answers  to  a part  of  our  June  and 

July. 2.  The  name  of  a deity  aiuoug 

the  Phoenicians. 

Thane,  Sax.  tliceyin, a minister,  thenian, 
to  serve.  The  thanes  of  England  were 
formerly  persons  of  some  dignity.  Of 
these  there  were  two  orders  ; the  king’s 
thanes,  who  attended  the  Saxon  and  Da- 
nish kings  in  their  courts,  and  held  lands 
immediately  of  them  ; and  the  ordinary 
thanes,  who  were  lords  of  manors.  At 
the  Conquest,  the  title  was  superseded  by 
baron. 

Thaughts,  1 The  benches  of  a boat  on 

Thwarts,  j which  the  rowers  sit. 

Thau'matrope,  S-a.yu.oc,  a wonder,  and 
reixtu,  I turn.  An  optical  toy,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  the  persistence  of  vision. 
This  principle  is  exemplified  by  the  rapid 
whirling  round  of  a burning  stick,  which 
produces  an  apparent  circle  of  fire. 

Thaumatur'gus,  Socupcoc,  a wonderful 
thing,  and  Egyot,  work.  A miracle- 
worker.  A title  given  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  some  of  their  saints. 

The'a.  The  Tea- tree  or  plant.  A genus 
of  shrubs.  Monadelphia — Polyandria.  Na- 
tural order,  Columni ferce.  Name  Latinised 
from  tea.  There  are  two  species  ; the  T. 
bohea,  which  produces  the  black  tea  ; and 
T.  viridis,  the  green  tea.  China,  Assam. 
See  Tea. 

The'ban  Year.  The  Egyptian  year,  of 
365  days  6 hours,  was  so  called. 

The'ca,  from  ndr, yet,  to  place.  A case, 
sheath,  or  box.  1.  In  anatomy,  the  canal  of 

the  vertebral  column. 2.  In  botany,  the 

capsule  or  dry  fructification,  adhering  to 
the  apex  of  a frondose  stem. 

Thecadac'tyli.  A genus  of  saurians 
belonging  to  the  family  Geckodila.  Name 
from  theca,  a furrow,  and  dactylus,  a toe, 
the  toes  being  widened  throughout,  and 
furnished  beneath  with  transverse  scales, 
divided  by  a deep  longitudinal  furrow,  in 
which  the  nail  is  concealed. 

Theft-bote.  In  law,  the  receiving  of 
a man’s  goods  again  from  a thief,  or  co«k- 
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pensation  for  the  same:  bote,  compen- 
sation. 

Thei'na,  1 A saline  base,  consisting  of 

Thei'ne.  j snow-white  acicular  crys- 
tals, of  a beautiful  silky  lustre,  extracted 
from  tea.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
identical,  in  its  composition  and  charac- 
ters, with  caffeine. 

The'ism  from  ©s$y,  God.  The  belief  or 
acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  ; opposed  to  atheism,  and 
differing  from  deism,  which,  though  it 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  a God,  de- 
nies revelation,  which  theism  does  not. 

The'nard’s  Blue.  Cobalt  Blue.  A 
blue  pigment,  of  which  arseniate  or  phos- 
phate of  cobalt  and  alumina  are  the 
bases. 

Theobro'ma.  A genus  of  shrubs.  Poly- 
adelphia — Decrtndria.  Name  from  8m, 
a god,  and  food,  on  account  of  the 

deliciousness  of  its  fruit.  The  Chocolate- 
nut-tree,  or  tree  which  affords  the  Cocoa- 
nut,  is  the  best  known  species.  South 
America. 

Theoc'racv,  0eo?,  God,  and  xocirtoi, 
I rule.  The  government  of  a state  imme- 
diately by  God. 

Theoc'kasv,  &m>  God,  and  x^atriy, 
mixture,  anciently  signified  the  inti- 
mate union  of  the  soul  with  God  in  con- 
templation. 

Theod'olite.  An  instrument  used  in 
surveying,  for  measuring  angles.  It  is 
mostly  used  in  determining  particular 
stations,  and  in  running  base  lines,  being 
the  most  perfect  of  all  the  angular  in- 
struments. 

Theog'ont,  Qioyovia-  The  generation 
of  the  Gods.  That  branch  of  heathen 
theology  which  taught  the  genealogy  of 
the  deities. 

Theol'ogt,  from  ©soy.  God,  and  hoyos, 
doctrine.  Divinity  : the  science  which 
treats  of  the  existence,  character,  and  at- 
tributes of  God,  his  laws  and  govern- 
ment, the  doctrines  we  are  to  believe, 
and  the  duties  we  are  to  practise.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  natural  and  revealed. 

Theor'bo,  Ital.  tiorba.  A musical  in- 
strument, like  a large  lute,  except  that  it 
has  two  necks,  the  second  and  longer  of 
which  sustains  the  four  last  rows  of 
chords,  which  are  to  give  the  deepest 
sounds.  The  theorbo  has  8 bass  or  thick 
strings,  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  lute, 
which  excess  of  length  renders  the  sound 
exceedingly  soft  and  long  continued. 

The'orem,  8toj°r,u&,  from  to 

see.  A demonstrative  proposition : a pro- 
position in  which  some  property  is  as- 
serted, and  the  truth  of  it  required  to  be 
proved.  It  differs  from  a problem,  which 
requires  something  to  be  done. 

The'ort,  8t aifia,  from  bt teem,  to  sce- 


A collected  view  of  all  that  is  known  on 
any  speculative  subject.  A theory  is  pro- 
perly a collection  or  set  of  theories,  es- 
tablished on  independent  evidence  : an 
hypothesis  is  a proposition  assumed  to  ac- 
count for  certain  phenomena,  and  has  no 
other  evidence  of  its  truth  than  that  it 
affords  a satisfactory  explanation  of  those 
phenomena.  These  terms  are  very  fre- 
quently confounded,  both  in  speaking  and 
writing,  but  should  be  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, as  they  are  both  required  in  these 
speculative  days. 

Thko'sophists,  9m  and  eropia,  wisdom. 
Those  who  pretend  to  derive  their  know- 
ledge of  God  from  direct  inspiration. 

Therapec'tics,  8t»ttsrlvrixri,  from  8i- 
g ariucu , to  cure.  A branch  of  pathological 
science,  which  considers  the  application 
of  the  remedies  and  means  employed, 
with  a vie  w to  prevent  and  to  cure  diseases. 

Ther'siat,,  from  thernra,  a warm  spring : 
Biepto;,  warm.  A term  chiefly  applied  to 
warm  springs,  as  the  Geysers. 

Ther'mo-electric'itt.  E'octricity  de- 
veloped by  heat 

Thermom'eter,  from  8ct>urt,  heat,  and 
peireov,  a measure.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  variations  of  the  sensible 
heat  of  bodies.  It  consists  essentially  of 
a hollow  glass  tube,  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  and  blown  at  one 
end  in  the  shape  of  a small 
globe.  This  bulb  part  of  the 
tube  is  filled  with  mercury, 
which  it  the  only  fluid  that 
expands  equally  at  all  tem- 
peratures between  39°  and 
600°.  When, forinstance, the 
bulb  is  immersed  in  boiling 
water,  the  mercury  expands, 
and  rises  in  the  tube  to  a 
height  which,  in  the  common 
thermometer,  is  denoted  by 
212° ; when  again  it  is  im- 
mersed among  pounded  ice, 
the  mercury  contracts,  and  falls  in  the 
tube  to  a point  in  like  manner  marked 
32°.  The  space  between  these  points  is 
divided  into  180  equal  degrees,  and  these 
points,  with  any  others  that  may  be 
wanted,  being  marked  upon  a scale 
(usually  ivory),  and  the  glass  tube  being 
attached  to  it,  a Fahrenheit’s  thermometer 
is  made.  Tn  England,  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer is  commonly  used,  but  on  the 
Continent,  particularly  in  France,  the 
Centigrade  thermometer  is  almost  exclu- 
sively used.  In  this  instrument,  the  in- 
terval between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  of  water  is  divided  into  100°,  so 
that  a degree  on  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit  * 
thermometer  is  equal  to  5-9ths  of  a de- 
gree on  that  of  the  Centigrade.  Reau- 
mur's thermometer  i®  in  use  in  Germany  • 
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th*  scale  contains  80°  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  of  water.  The  Centi- 
grade thermometer  is  decidedly  the  most 
convenient. 

Ther'moscope,  from  j,  heat,  and 

ffzovtco,  to  view.  An  instrument  for  ex- 
hibiting the  effects  of  heat. 

Thermo'stat,  from  6tPfjc.fi , heat,  and 
craros,  standing.  The  name  of  an  ap- 
paratus for  regulating  temperature  in  dis- 
tillation, hot  baths,  hothouses,  &c.,  pa- 
tented by  Dr.  Ure  in  1831.  It  operates 
on  the  well-known  principle,  that  when 
two  metallic  bars,  differently  expansive, 
are  ri  vetted  or  soldered  face  ways  together, 
any  change  of  temperature  in  them  will 
cause  the  compound  bar  to  bend  in  one 
direction  or  the  other;  and  these  move- 
ments are  made  to  operate  in  regulating 
valves,  stop-cocks,  stove-registers,  &c.,  so 
as  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the 
media  in  which  the  compound  bars  are 
placed. 

The'sis,  Qtirig.  1.  A position  or  proposi- 
tion, which  a person  advances  and  offers 

to  maintain. 2.  In  logic,  a subject  is 

divided  into  thesis  and  hypothesis;  thesis 
contains  the  thing  affirmed,  and  hypothesis 
the  conditions  of  the  affirmation  or  nega- 
tion.  3.  In  music,  the  depression  of  the 

hand  in  beating  of  time 

The'thts.  The  name  given  by  Linn.  to 
a genus  of  gasteropods,  of  the  order  Nxidi- 
brancliiata,  Cuv.  The  T.  fimbria,  Lin.,  a 
beautiful  species  from  the  Mediterranean, 
is  well  known. 

The'urgy,  6tog  and  toy  on,  work.  The 
working  of  miracles. 

Thim'ble.  In  nautical  language,  an  iron 
ring,  with  a hollow  or  groove  round  its 
circumference,  to  receive  the  rope  which 
is  spliced  round  it. 

Thin-out.  A term  in  geology  for  the 
gradual  thinning  of  a bed  or  stratum,  till 
it  wholly  disappears. 

Third.  In  music,  an  interval  containing 
three  diatonic  sounds;  the  major  com- 
posed of  two  tones,  and  the  minor  con- 
sisting of  a tone  and  a half. 

Thirl'age.  In  law,  a contractor  power 
to  prevent  the  tenants  of  certain  districts 
liom  carrying  their  corn  to  be  ground 
any  where  else  than  at  a particular 
mill. 

This'tle.  1.  In  botany, \see  Carduus, 
Serratula,  Centaurea,  and  Carlina). 
2.  A Scottish  order  of  knighthood. 

Thlas'pi.  The  Bastard-cress:  a genus 
of  herbaceous  plants : Tetradynamia — Sili- 
culosa.  Name  from  6X0.00,  to  break,  be- 
cause the  seeds  appear  as  if  they  were 
bruised.  There  are  four  British  species, 
of  which  the  penny-cress  or  treacle  mus- 
tard IT.  arvense ) is  the  best  known. 


Thoies,  1 Bax.  thol,  a peg.  1.  Tins 

Thowles,  ] pins  inserted  into  the  gun- 
wale of  a boat  to  keep  the  oars  in  the 

rowlocks  when  used  in  rowing. 2.  The 

handles  of  a scythe. 

Tho'siists.  Followers  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, in  opposition  to  the  Scotists. 

Thor.  In  mythology,  the  god  of  thun- 
der ; a deity  worshipped  by  the  northern 
nations,  and  from  which  our  Thursday 
derives  its  name.  By  our  Saxon  ancestors 
he  was  believed  to  have  extensive  do- 
minion in  heaven,  and  that  all  nations  of 
the  earth  owed  him  divine  honour  and 
service ; that  he  governed  the  winds  and 
clouds,  and  showed  his  displeasure  by 
causing  lightnings,  thunders,  and  tem- 
pests, with  excessive  rains,  hail,  and 
stormy  weather ; but  being  wrell  pleased 
by  adoration  and  sacrifice,  he  bestowed 
upon  his  supplicants  fair  and  seasonable 
weather,  and  caused  plenty  of  corn  and 
fruits  to  grow 

Thora'cic.  1.  Appertaining  to  the 
thorax  or  chest.  Thus  the  trunk  of  the 
absorbents  is  named  the  thoracic  duct  from 
its  position. 2.  In  ichthyology , belong- 

ing to  the  order  Thoracici. 

Thora'cici.  The  third  order  of  bony 
fishes  in  the  system  of  Linne,  respiring 
by  means  of  gills  only,  and  having  the 
ventral  fins  under  the  pectoral,  i.  e.  under 
the  thorax. 

Tho'rax.  The  chest,  or  that  part  of  the 
body  between  the  neck  and  abdomen  : 
from  6o°ta>,  to  leap,  because  in  it  the 
heart  leaps.  The  thorax  is  divided  By 
imaginary  lines  into  certain  regions. 
These  are  the  right  and  left  humeral,  a 
right  and  left  subclavian,  a right  aud  left 
mammary,  a right  and  left  axillary,  a 
right  and  left  subaxillary , a right  and  left 
scapulary,  a right  and  left  intrascapulary, 
and  a right  and  left  snbscapulary. 

Thor'ina.  A primitive  earth  discovered 
in  182S  by  Berzelius,  in  the  mineral  tho- 
rite, of  which  it  constitutes  58  per  cent.  It 
is  a fine  white  powder,  the  basis  of  which 
is  thorinum. 

Thor'inum.  The  metallic  basis  of 
thorina.  It  is  obtained  in  an  iron-gray 
powder,  the  particles  of  which  have  a 
metallic  lustre.  Like  aluminum  it  ap- 
pears to  be  malleable,  and  is  not  oxidised 
by  water,  even  when  heated ; but  when 
heated  in  the  open  air  it  takes  fire,  burns 
w'ith  much  splendour,  and  is  converted 
into  thorina.  The  earth  thus  formed  is 
snow-white,  and  exhibits  no  traces  of 
fusion. 

Tho'rite.  A black  mineral,  like  obsi- 
dian, discovered  by  Esmark  of  Christiana, 
in  Norway,  and  thus  named  by  Berzelius, 
wfho  analysed  it.  It  occurs  in  the  syenite 
of  the  isle  of  LOv-On,  near  Brevig,  in 
Norway,  and  is  very  scarce. 
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Thoux'back.  A fish,  the  1 laia  clavnta, 
Cuv.  and  Yarr. ; the  maiden  skate  of 
Scotland.  It  grows  to  about  two  feet 
long,  is  very  voracious,  feeding  on  every 
kind  of  small  flounder,  herrings,  sand- 
eels,  and  crustaceous  animals,  as  crabs 
and  lobsters.  It  is  common  in  some  of 
the  British  rivers  and  on  the  coasts. 

Tho'rough.  Among  builders.  See  Per- 

BEND. 

Tho'rough -base,  1 In  music,  the  basso 

Tho'rough  bass.  ) continuo  of  the  Ita- 
lians, and  the  accompaniment  of  the 
Prench.  Thorough  base  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, organ,  &c.,  consists  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a complete  and  regular  harmony, 
by  seeing  only  the  notes  of  one  part  of 
the  harmony ; and  this  part  is  called  the 
base,  being  in  reality  the  basis  of  the 
whole  composition.  This  base  is  played 
with  the  left  hand,  and  the  harmony  with 
the  right. 

Thrall.  The  Saxon  word  for  slave: 
Whence  thraldom,  slavery. 

Thrave.  Threaveofcorn.  Twenty  four 
sheaves  or  four  shocks  ( stooks  in  Scotland), 
of  six  sheaves  to  the  shock. 

Thread,  Sax.  thred,  thracd.  1.  A small 
line  made  up  of  a number  of  fibres  of 
some  vegetable  or  animal  substance,  such 
as  flax,  cotton,  or  silk,  whence  its  name 

of  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  thread. 2. 

The  filament  of  any  fibrous  substance,  as 

of  bark ; the  filament  of  a flower. 3. 

The  prominent  spiral  part  of  a screw. 

Thrips.  The  name  given  by  LinnEeus 
to  a genus  of  homopterous  hemiptera, 
from  Sfi'-p,  a moth,  from  rgi£oi,  to  bore. 
The  species  live  on  flowers,  plants,  and 
under  the  bark  of  trees. 

Throat'wort.  In  botany,  (1.)  The 
throatwort  of  Britain  is  a species  of  the 
bell-flower,  the  Campanula  trachelium,  a 
perennial  of  several  varieties ; (2.)  The 
trachelium  of  two  species.  See  Trache- 
lium. 

Thros'tle.  1 . In  cotton- spinning,  the  ma- 
chine otherwise  called  the  water-frame, 
because  it  requires  considerable  power  to 
put  it  in  motion,  and  could  only  be 
worked,  before  the  application  of  the 
steam-engine  as  a moving  power,  in  such 
factories  as  had  water-power.  It  takes 
the  name  throstle  from  the  peculiar  noise 
(like  the  singing  of  a throstle  or  thrush  !), 
which  it  makes  in  working.  The  yams 
spun  by  it  are  much  harder  than  those 
spun  by  the  jenny,  and  on  that  account  it 
is  better  adapted  to  the  spinning  of 
warps.  It  is  now,  however,  in  a great 

measure  superseded  by  the  mule. 2.  In 

ornithology,  the  song-thrush  or  mavis 
(Tutdus  musicus,  Lin.) , the  finest  of  our 
native  singing  birds. 

Tbrg  r'TLE- * alye.  In  steam-engines , a 
vai»e  contrived  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
♦team  in  the  cylinder,  it  is  wought  into 


operation  by  the  action  of  the  governor, 
and  takes  its  name  from  it3  enlarging  or 
diminishing  the  throat  of  the  engine  so  as 
to  allow  a wider  or  narrower  passage  for 
the  steam,  as  a greater  or  less  velocity  is 
required. 

Thrbm'miso.  A nautical  term,  signify- 
ing the  inserting  in  a sail,  mat,  &c., 
through  small  holes  made  by  a bolt- rope, 
needle,  or  a marlin-spike,  a number  of 
small  pieces  of  rope  or  spun-yarn. 

Thrush.  1.  In  ornithology , see  Tur- 

dus. -2.  In  nosology,  small  ulcerations 

which  appear  first  in  the  mouth,  but 
often  affect  the  alimentary  duct:  techni- 
cally called  aphthae. 

Thugs.  A numerous  class  of  professed 
assassins  and  robbers  among  the  Hin- 
doos. They  form  a society,  proceed  upon 
fixed  principles,  and  are  with  difficulty 
detected. 

Thum'him.  A Hebrew  word  denoting 
perfections.  See  Urim  and  Thommim. 

Thun'cer,  Sax.  thunder,  Pers.  thondhor. 
The  sound  which  follows  an  explosion  or 
discharge  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  snapping  noise  which  the  electric 
spark  makes  in  passing  through  a por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  is  due  to  the  sud- 
den compression  of  the  air ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  awful  thunder- 
clap itself  is  produced  by  the  same  action. 
The  report  is  in  this  instance  modified  by 
a variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  dis- 
tance, echo,  &c. ; and  the  sudden  dying 
away  and  return  of  the  sound  may  be  ac- 
counted for  on  well-known  principles. 
Sound  travels  in  air  at  a velocity  of  only 
1130  feet  in  a second,  but  light  at  the 
rate  of  195,000  miles  in  the  same  period  of 
time.  The  time  in  which  the  flash  of 
lightning  reaches  us  from  the  different 
parts  of  its  course  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  instantaneous ; but  the  time  which 
the  explosion  occupies  will  be  very  ap- 
preciable, and  will  vary  with  the  dis- 
tance of  the  several  parts  of  the  long  zig- 
zag which  the  discharge  traverses.  By 
a calculation,  founded  upon  the  interval 
between  the  flash  and  the  sound,  and  the 
duration  of  the  thunder-clap,  it  has  been 
found  that  a flash  of  lightning  frequently 
traverses  a space  of  nine  or  ten  miles,  and 
when  we  take  into  account  the  irregular 
course  which  it  follows,  its  alternate  ap- 
proach and  recession  will  account  for  the 
phenomena  in  question.  Such  would  be 
the  effect  produced  upon  an  observer, 
placed  at  the  end  of  a long  file  of  soldiers, 
who  were  to  discharge  their  muskets  at 
the  same  instant.  He  would  not  hear  a 
single  report  but  a succession  of  reports, 
which  would  produc  an  irregular  rolling 
sertnd. 

Thun'der-bolt.  1.  The  lightning  of  an 

eitctric  discharge  in  the  atmosphere. 

i.  In  mineralogy,  thunder-bolts  are  cry»- 
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tals  of  iron  pyrites,  of  a cylindrical  form, 
found  in  the  chalk  beds : also  fossil  echi- 
nites,  of  the  family  Cidaris. 

Thvn'der-house.  An  instrument  em- 
ployed in  electrical  experiments,  to  illus- 
trate the  manner  in  which  buildings  re- 
ceive damage  by  lightning. 

Thurls.  Short  communications  between 
the  adits  in  mines. 

Thurs'day.  The  fifth  day  of  the  week. 
Thor's-day,  the  day  consecrated  to  Thor 
(q.v.). 

Thus.  In  pharmacy,  frankincense,  from 
Svm,  to  sacrifice.  See  Balsam  and  Frank- 
incense. 

Thwarts.  Among  seamen,  &c.,  the 
benches  of  a boat,  on  which  the  rowers  sit. 

Thym'ele,  Qouihvj.  The  place  in  the 
Greek  theatres  where  the  musicians  were 
seated.  These  were  called  Thymelici,  in 
consequence. 

Thym'iam.  Musk-wood,  from  6vu.a, 
odour,  because  of  its  odoriferous  smell. 
Thymiam  is  a bark  (supposed  to  be  of  the 
liquid  storax-tree),  brought  in  small 
brownish-grey  pieces  from  Syria,  and 
some  other  oriental  parts.  It  has  an 
agreeable  balsamic  smell,  not  unlike 
liquid  storax,  and  a subacid,  bitterish 
taste. 

Thym'us.  Thyme.  1.  A genus  of  plants. 
Didynamia — Gymnospermia.  Name  from 
6v.ua.  odour,  because  of  its  fragrant  smell. 
The  wild  and  the  basil  thyme  are  the 
only  two  species  indigenous  to  Britain : 
our  garden  thyme  belongs  to  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  exotic  species,  of  which 
there  are  23  known,  are  mostly  hardy  and 

permanent,  though  small  plants. 2.  In 

surgery,  a small,  fleshy,  indolent  tubercle, 
like  a wart,  arising  about  the  anus,  re- 
sembling the  flower  of  thyme. 3.  In 

anatomy,  a glandular  body,  situated  be- 
hind the  sternum,  in  the  duplicature  of 
the  mediastinum.  It  is  large  in  the  foetus, 
but  constantly  diminishes  after  birth  till 
it  wholly  disappears  (generally)  in  the 
adult.  Its  use  is  unknown.  In  calves 
this  is  called  the  sweetbread.  , 

Thyn'nus.  In  ichthyology,  the  Tunny, 
a fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  attains 
the  length  of  from  15  to  18  feet.  From  its 
abundance  it  constitutes  a great  source  of 
wealth  to  Provence,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  &c. 
It  is  considered  by  Cuvier  a subgenus  of 
the  genus  Scomber,  Lin.  The  name  is 
Latin,  from  the  Greek  name  duvvos. 

Thyr'oid,  from  du^toi,  a shield,  and 
nSos,  like.  Resembling  a shield.  Applied, 
in  anatomy  : 1.  The  thyroid  cartilage  con- 
stitutes the  anterior,  superior,  and  largest 
part  of  the  larynx,  forming  the  pomum 

Adami,  or  Adam’s  apple,  in  man. 2. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  situated  upon  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  trachea,  and  horns  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  Its  use  is  not  known. 


Thyrse,  Lat.  thyrsus,  a young  sprout* 
A name,  in  botany,  for  a species  of  inflo- 
rescence, consisting  of  a dense  and  close 
panicle,  bunch,  or  cluster,  more  or  less  of 
an  ovate  form. 

Thysanou'ra.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
apterous  insects,  supported  by  six  feet, 
experiencing  no  metamorphosis,  and  hav- 
ing, besides,  particular  organs  of  motion, 
either  on  the  sides  or  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen.  The  order  comprises  the  Lepis- 
mence,  and  Podurellce  of  Latreille. 

Tia'ra,  Tixetz-  1.  An  ornament  of  dress 
for  the  head,  worn  by  the  ancient  Persian 

kings,  nobles,  and  priests. 2.  The  pope’s 

triple  crown.  The  tiara  and  the  keys  are 
the  badges  of  the  papal  dignity : the  tiara 
marks  the  civil  rank  of  the  pope,  and  the 
keys  his  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.  It  was 
originally  a round  high  cap,  encompassed 
first  by  one  crown,  and  then  by  another. 

Tib'ia.  In  anatomy,  the  largest  bone  of 
the  leg.  The  term  is  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  tubia  from  tuba,  a tube,  on 
account  of  its  pipe-like  shape. 

Tib'ial.  Belonging  to  the  tibia,  as  the 
tibial  arteries,  which  are  the  principal 
branches  of  the  popliteal  artery. 

Tic  Doloureo'x.  A French  term  sig- 
nifying a painful  spasm,  and  used  to  desig- 
nate facial  neuralgia. 

Tick.  1.  In  entomology,  see  Ascarcs. 

2.  In  manufactures,  Tick  or  Ticken  is  a 

strong  textile  fabric,  used  as  covering  to 
hold  the  feathers,  down,  or  other  mate- 
rials of  which  beds  are  made. 

Tides.  In  hydrography , the  alternate 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  which  takes 
place  twice  in  24  hours,  56  m.,  28  sec.  of 
solar  time.  The  tides  depend  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  their  ex- 
planation is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
astronomical  problems.  The  hypothesis 
of  Sir  I.  Newton  is  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. 

Tide-gauge.  A mechanical  contrivance 
for  registering  the  state  of  the  tide  con- 
tinuously. 

Tide-lock.  Guard-lock.  A lock  situ- 
ated between  an  entrance-basin  and  a 
canal,  harbour,  or  river,  and  forming  a 
communication  between  them.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  double  gates,  whereby  craft 
can  pass  them  either  way,  at  all  times 
of  the  tide. 

Tide-mill.  A mill  consisting  of  a water- 
wheel connected  with  other  machinery, 
and  moved  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the  tide.  Tide-mills  admit  of  great 
variety  in  the  essential  parts  of  their 
construction.  1st.  The  water-wheel  may 
turn  one  way  when  the  tide  rises,  and 
the  contrary  way  when  the  tide  falls. 
2nd.  The  water-wheel  may  be  made  to 
turn  always  in  one  direction.  3rd.  The 
water-wheel  may  be  made  to  rise  and 
fall  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  4th  The 
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•xle  of  the  water-wheel  may  be  so  fixed 
that  it  shall  neither  rise  nor  fall,  though 
the  rotary  motion  shall  be  given  to  the 
wheel,  while  at  one  time  it  is  only  partly, 
at  another  time  completely,  immersed  in 
the  fluid. 

Tide-waiter.  An  officer  who  has 
charge  of  the  landing  of  goods,  for  secur- 
ing the  payment  of  the  custom  duties  on 
the  same. 

Tie.  1.  In  architecture,  apiece  of  timber 
or  metal,  placed  in  any  direction,  to  bind 
together  two  parts  which  have  any  ten- 
dency to  separate. — 2.  In  music,  an  ancient 
character  ^ for  connecting  syncopated 
notes  divided  by  a bar. 

Tier.  1.  A rank  or  row.  particularly 
when  two  or  more  rows  are  placed  one 

over  another. 2.  The  tiers  of  a cable 

are  the  ranges  of  fakes  or  windings  of 
the  cable,  laid  one  within  another  when 
coiled. 

Tierce,  Er.  from  tiers,  three.  1.  A 
liquid  measure,  equal  to  the  third  part  of 
a pipe. 2.  A weight  by  which  pro- 

visions are  sold,  particularly  in  Ireland. 
The  tierce  of  beef  for  the  navy  is  304  lbs., 

and  for  India  336  lbs. 3.  In  heraldry, 

applied  to  the  field  when  divided  into 
three  parts. 

Tierce'let,  dim.  of  tierce,  a third.  A 
name  used  by  falconers  to  distinguish 
the  male  hawk  as  being  a third  less  than 
the  female. 

Ti'ger.  In  zoology,  the  Felis  Tigris, 
Buff.,  an  animal  as  large  as  the  lion,  is 
the  most  cruel  of  all  quadrupeds,  and  the 
scourge  of  the  East  Indies.  The  body  is 
longer  than  that  of  the  lion,  and  the  head 
rounder.  The  skin  is  a lively  fawn-  i 
colour  above,  a pure  white  below,  irregu-  j 
larly  crossed  with  black  stripes.  Such  is 
the  "strength  of  the  animal,  and  the  velo- 
city of  his  movements,  that,  during  the 
march  of  armies,  he  has  been  seen  to 
seize  a soldier  while  on  horseback,  and 
bear  him  to  the  depths  of  the  forest  with- 
out affording  a possibility  of  rescue.  He 
is  moreover  a coward. 

Tiles.  Plates  of  clay  baked  in  a kiln, 
and  used  instead  of  slates  for  covering 
the  roofs  of  houses.  They  are  named  ac- 
cording to  their  shape  and  especial  uses  ; 
as  plane  or  crown-tiles,  of  a rectangular 
form ; ridge,  roof,  or  hip-tiles,  formed 
cylindrical^  to  cover  the  ridges  of  houses ; 
gutter-tiles  are  about  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  the  ridge-tiles,  used  for  making 
gutters ; pan-tiles  have  a rectangular 
outline,  with  a surface  both  concave  and 
convex,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  one  tile 
may  overlap  the  edge  of  that  next  to  it 
in  the  process  of  tiling. 

Til'ia.  The  lime-tree  : a genus  of  nine 
species.  Polyandria — Monogynia.  Name 
from  the  elm-tree.  There  are  five 

British  species  of  the  lime  or  linden-tree. 


Till.  1.  In  botany  , the  8esamum  orien- 
tals, an  East  India  oil  plant. 2.  A kind 

of  clayey  earth,  fonning  the  sub-soil  of 
some  inferior  lands  ; called  in  some  parts 
tilt. 

Til'ler.  The  bar  or  lever  used  ta 
turn  the  rudder  in  steering  a vessel.  The 
tiller-rope  forms  a communication  be- 
tween the  tiller  and  the  wheel. 

Til'mos,  rihha,  I pluck.  A picking  of 
the  bed-clothes:  a symptom  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death  in  some  disorders. 

Tilt.  A small  canopy  or  awning  ex- 
tending over  the  stern-sheets  of  a boat, 
as  a defence  against  rain,  &c.  Also  a 
like  covering  over  a cart  or  other  vehicle. 

Tilt-boat.  A boat  protected  by  a tilt 
or  tarpawling  against  the  inclemency  of 
foul  weather. 

Tii.t-ham'mer.  A large  hammer,  used 
in  iron-works,  and  put  in  motion  by  a 
water-wheel  or  steam-engine. 

Tilt'ing  (of  steel),  is  the  process  by 
which  blister-steel  is  rendered  ductile. 
This  is  done  by  beating  with  the  tilt- 
hammer. 

Tim'ber.  A term  used  to  designate  any 
large  tree  squared  or  capable  of  being 
squared,  and  fit  for  being  employed  in 
carpentry.  A load  of  unhewn  timber  is 
40  cubic  "feet ; of  square  timber  50  cubic 
feet. 

Tim'bers.  In  ship -building,  the  ribs  of 
a ship,  branching  outwards  from  the 
keel  in  a vertical  direction. 

Tim'bre.  In  heraldry,  denotes  the  crest 
of  an  armory,  or  whatever  is  placed  av 
the  top  of  the  escutcheon,  to  distinguish 
the  degree  of  nobility,  as  a coronet, 
mitre,  &c. 

Tim'brel.  Tambour  de  Sasque.  A musi- 
cal instrument.  See  Tambourine. 

Time.  1.  A portion  of  infinite  duration. 

2.  In  music,  an  affection  of  sound,  by 

which  we  denominate  it  long  or  short 
with  regard  to  its  continuance. 

Timoc'ract,  from  nu.r, , worth,  and 
xsoertu,  to  govern.  Government  by  men  of 
property,  who  are  possessed  of  a certain 
amount  of  income. 

Tim'othy-grass.  In  agrindture,  a grass 
cultivated  in  America,  and  said  to  be  a 
species  of  phleum  or  cat’s- tail  grass. 

Tin  (Saxoq).  A beautiful  white  metal. 
Closely  resembling  silver : the  stannum  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the  alche- 
mists. It  is  one  of  the  few  metals  known 
in  the  time  of  Moses ; and  it  appears  to 
have  been  dug  from  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It  is 
there,  and  in  Devonshire,  that  tin  is  yet 
procured  in  greatest  abundance ; though 
it  is  also  met  with  in  the  mines  of 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  in  Malacca,  and  some 
parts  of  the  East  Indies.  Tin  is  considcr- 
atlj  harder  than  lead;  scarcely  at  ali 
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sanorous ; very  malleable ; tut  not  very 
tenacious.  Sp.  gr.  7-29.  Melting  point 
442°  F.  It  enters  into  fusion  with  other 
metals;  as  with  lead,  forming  pewter, and 
with  copper,  forming  the  various  sorts  of 
bronze,  and  bell-metal. 

Tin'amus,  1 A genus  of  American  birds 

Tln'amous.  I remarkable  for  a very  long 
and  slender  neck,  covered  with  feathers, 
the  tips  of  whose  barbs  are  slender  and 
slightly  curled,  which  gives  a very  pecu- 
liar air  to  that  part  of  the  plumage.  Order 
GallinacecB,  Cuv.  The  species  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a pheasant  down  to  that  of 
a quail,  or  even  smaller.  They  either 
perch  on  low  trees,  or  hide  among  long 
grass.  The  generic  name  is  Latinised 
from  the  native  name  tinamou. 

Tin'cal.  A name  of  crude  borax,  as  it 
is  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  in  yel- 
low greasy  crystals. 

Tinc'tube,  Lat.  tinctura,  from  tingo,  to 
dye.  A term  used  by  apothecaries  to  de- 
signate a solution  of  any  substance  in 
dilute  alcohol,  or  alcohol  impregnated 
with  the  active  principle  of  a vegetable 
or  animal  substance. 

Ti'nea.  The  name  of  a genus  of  noc- 
turnal Lepidoptera.  The  caterpillars  of 
the  true  tinea  construct  portable  sheaths 
or  habitations  from  the  materials  on 
which  they  reside.  Name  rctma,  a moth- 
worm. 

Tik'foil,  from  tin  and  folium,  a leaf. 
Tin  extended  under  the  hammer  into  thin 
leaves. 

Tin-glass.  A name  of  bismuth. 

Tin-plate.  “White  iron.  Thin  sheet- 
iron  coated  with  tin.  In  this  case  the  tin 
forms  in  some  measure  an  alloy  with  the 
iron. 

Tin-pyri'tes.  A native  sulphuret  of 
tin,  containing  usually  some  copper  and 
sometimes  iron.  This  ore  of  tin  is  of  a 
yellowish-gray  colour,  metallic  lustre,  and 
a fibrous  structure. 

Tin-stone.  A native  oxide  of  tin,  found 
only  in  Cornwall.  This  is  perhaps  the 
richest  ore  of  tin,  yielding  sometimes  80 
per  cent,  of  the  metal.  It  occurs  both 
massive  and  crystallised. 

Tip'cla.  The  Crane-fly : a genus  of  dip- 
terous insects  of  the  family  Nemocera. 
The  tipula  of  the  Latins  was  a species  of 
aquatic  spider.  The  legs  of  the  tipulae 
are  disproportion  ably  long,  as  is  well 
seen  in  the  T.  silvestris  or  Father-long-legs. 

Tihe.  In  mechanics,  a band  or  hoop  of 
iron,  used  to  bind  the  fellies  of  wheels,  to 
secure  them  from  wearing  and  breaking. 

Tiro'nian  Notes.  The  short-hand  of 
Homan  antiquity. 

Tis'ri.  The  first  Hebrew  month  of  the 
civil  year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  eccle- 
siastic : it  answered  to  a part  of  our  Sep- 
tember and  October. 


Tis'sue,  Fr.  tissu,  woven,  from  titter . 
to  weave.  1.  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold 

and  silver,  or  brilliant-coloured  yams. 

2.  A term  introduced  by  the  French  into 
anatomy,  to  express  the  textures  which 
compose  the  different  organs  of  animals. 

Titan'ic  Acid.  A name  for  the  per- 
oxide of  titanium,  which  exists  combined 
with  a little  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese, 
is  the  mineral  known  by  the  names  of 
titanite  and  rutile. 

Tita  nium.  A rare  metal  discovered  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregor,  in  mcnaehanite,  in 
1791,  and  by  Klaproth,  in  red  schorl,  in 
1795.  Gregor  named  it  menachinc,  from 
the  mineral  in  which  he  discovered  it, 
and  Klaproth  named  it  titanium,  from 
fiv<*»os.  The  metal  may  most  readily  be 
procured  from  its  chloride,  by  passing  a 
continuous  stream  of  ammoniacal  gas  over 
it.  When  thus  prepared  it  is  a fine  pow- 
der, which,  on  being  heated  in  the  air, 
takes  fire.  It  is  sometimes  observed  erys- 
stallised  in  small  cubes,  in  the  slag  of  the 
hearth  in  the  great  iron  smelting  fur- 
naces. These  crystals  are  very  brittle, 
and  so  hard  as  to  scratch  steel.  Sp.  gr. 
5’3.  Traces  of  titanium  may  be  disco- 
vered in  many  irons,  wrought  as  well  a* 
cast. 

Tithe.  The  tenth  part  of  anything: 
appropriately  the  tenth  part  of  the  in- 
crease annually  arising  from  the  profits  of 
land  and  stock,  allotted  to  the  clergy  for 
their  maintenance.  Tithes  are  personal, 
when  accruing  from  labour,  art,  trade, 
and  navigation  ; predial  when  issuing  from 
the  earth  : and  mixed  when  accruing  from 
beasts  fed  on  the  ground  The  term  is 
Sax.  teoiva,  from  teogewa,  a tenth. 

Ti'thing.  In  law,  a decennary:  a com- 
pany of  ten  householders,  who,  dwelling 
near  each  other,  were  held  free  pledges 
to  the  king  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
each  other.  The  institution  of  tithings  in 
England  is  ascribed  to  Alfred. 

Tit'ular.  In  ecclesiastics,  a person  in- 
vested with  the  title  to  a benefice. 

Tme'sis,  from  r tpcvn,  I cut.  In  gram 
mar,  a figure  by  which  a compound  word 
is  separated  into  two  parts  by  the  inter- 
vention of  one  or  more  words,  as  qnce  mea 
cunque,  for  quacunque  mea. 

Toad'stone.  A provincial  name  for  a 
variety  of  trap  rock,  found  very  abun- 
dantly in  Derbyshire.  It  takes  this  name 
from  a supposed  resemblance  in  its  gene- 
ral aspect  to  the  exterior  of  a toad  It 
may,  however,  be  a corruption  of  the 
German  todstein,  which  in  mining  lan- 
guage means  a rock  unproductive  of 
mineral  treasure : a character  applicable 
to  toadstone. 

Tobac'co.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  Ni- 
ce tiana  tabacxim,  a plant  indigenous  to 
America,  but  which  may  be  advanta- 
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geously  cultivated,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Old  World.  It  takes  its  name  from  To- 
bago, the  island  whence  it  was  first 
brought.  The  green  leaves  possess  very 
little  odour  or  taste,  but  when  dried  their 
odour  is  strong  and  narcotic,  their  taste 
bitter  and  acrid.  When  distilled  they 
yield  an  essential  oil,  on  which  their  vir- 
tue depends,  but  which  is  highly  poi- 
sonous. 

Toc'cata,  Ital.  from  toccare,  to  touch. 
In  music,  a prelude. 

Toc'sin.  An  old  French  word  signify- 
ing an  alarum-bell. 

Tod.  A weight  used  in  weighing  wool. 
It  contains  281bs.  avoirdupois. 

Tod'dy.  1.  Asweetish  juice  drawn  from 
various  palms  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
which  acquires  intoxicating  qualities  by 

fermentation. 2.  A mixture  of  spirits 

and  water'sweetened. 

To'ga.  A sort  of  woollen  gown  or 
mantle  worn  by  the  Romans. 

Tog'gel.  A small  wooden  pin,  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  usually 
tapering  from  the  middle  towards  the 
ends ; used  in  ships  instead  of  a hook  in 
fixing  tackle,  &c. 

Toisb.  A long  measure  in  France  equal 
to  six  French  feet. 

To'kay.  A sort  of  wine  produced  at 
Tokay,  in  Hungary,  from  white  grapes. 
It  is  distinguished  from  other  wines  by 
its  aromatic  taste. 

To'la.  A weight  for  gold  and  silver  in 
India.  It  differs  in  different  parts. 

Tolu'.  Tolu  balsam.  A brownish-red 
balsam,  extracted  from  the  stem  of  the 
Toluifera  balsamum,  a tree  of  South  Ame- 
rica, which  grows  in  the  province  of  Tolu. 
It  is  brought  to  us  in  little  gourd-shells. 
See  Toleifela. 

Toluit'faa.  The  generic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  tolu  balsam.  De- 
candria — Monogynia.  Name  from  tolu  and 
fero , to  yield. 

Toma'to.  A name  of  Indian  origin, 
applied  to  the  love-apple  or  Solatium  lyco- 
persicum. 

Tombac'.  A white  alloy  of  copper  and 
arsenic. 

To'ment,  from  tomentum,  a flock  of 
wool.  A term  used  to  designate:  (1.)  In 
anatomy,  the  small  vessels  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain  ; (2.)  In  botany,  a species  of 
pubescence,  very  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
giving  the  surface  a downy  appearance. 

Tomento'se,  Eat.  iomentosus.  Downy, 
woolly,  cottony.  Applied  to  stems, 
leaves,  &c. 

Tom'pions.  In  gunnery,  wooden  cylin- 
ders put  into  the  mouths  of  cannon  to 
keep  the  inside  dry  and  clean. 

Ton,  Sax.  tunna.  An  English  weight 
of  20  cwt. 

Tone,  from  rovos,  sound.  A modifica- 
tion of  sound  1.  In  music,  an  interval  of 


sound.  Tones  are  distinguished  into  ma- 
jor and  minor.  The  major  tone  is  in  the 
ratio  of  eight  to  nine,  and  results  from 
the  difference  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth.  The  tone  minor  is  in  the  ratio  of 
nine  to  ten,  and  results  from  the  differ- 
ence between  the  minor  third  and  fourth. 

2.  In  pathology,  from  roves,  extended ; 

the  healthy  and  natural  tension  of  the 
muscular  fibre. 

Ton'ic.  1.  In  pathology,  from  rovixos, 
from  ruveo,  to  draw.  A rigid  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  which  lasts  for  some  time 
without  relaxation,  is  termed  a tonic 

spasm. 2.  In  medicine,  from  rovotu,  to 

strengthen.  A term  applied  to  medicines 
which  inerrase  the  tone  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  and  impart  vigour  to  the  system. 
The  mineral  tonics  are  iron,  zinc,  copper, 
arsenic,  silver,  bismuth, mercury, and  the 
mineral  acids.  The  vegetable  tonics  con- 
sist chiefly  of  bitters. 

Ton'ka  Bean,  1 The  fruit  of  the  Dip- 

Ton'uoin  Bean,  f terix  odorata, a shrub- 
by plant  of  Guiana.  By  digestion  in  al- 
cohol it  affords  a crystalline  volatile  oil 
called  stearoptine  and  coumarine  by  the 
French.  This  bean  has  a peculiarly  agree- 
able smell,  and  is  employed  in  the  scent- 
ing of  snuff. 

Ton'nage.  In  commercial  navigation, 
the  number  of  tons  which  a ship  can 
carry ; also  an  impost  on  ships  according 
to  their  tonnage  or  burden. 

Ton'sil,  Eat.  tonsilla.  In  anatomy,  the 
tonsils  are  two  oblong,  sub-ovate  giands, 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  fauces,  and 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by 
a great  many  excretory  ducts. 

Ton'sure,  Lat.  tonsura,  from  tonsus, 
shaved.  In  the  Itomish  Church,  (1.)  the 
first  ceremony  used  for  devoting  a person 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  Church  : 
the  first  degree  of  clericate  given  by  a 
bishop,  who  cuts  off  a part  of  the  hair, 
uttering  prayers  and  benedictions.  (2.) 
The  corona  cr  crown  which  priests  wear 
as  a mark  of  their  order,  and  of  their  rank 
in  the  church. 

Tontine'  (Ft.),  from  Tonti,  an  Italian, 
who  invented  the  scheme.  An  annuity 
or  survivorship  ; a loan  raised  on  life  an- 
nuities, with  the  benefit  of  survivorship. 
Thus  the  annuity  is  shared  among  a num- 
ber, on  the  principle  that  the  share  of  each 
at  his  death  shall  go  to  the  benefit  of  the 
survivors,  until  at  length  the  whole  goes 
to  the  last  survivor  and  his  heirs,  or  to 
the  state. 

Tooth'ing.  In  architecture,  bricks  or 
stones  left  projecting  at  the  end  of  a wall, 
that  they  may  be  bonded  into  a continu- 
ation of  it  when  required. 

Top.  In  ship-building,  a sort  of  plat- 
form, surrounding  the  head  of  the  low« 
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mast,  and  projecting  on  all  sides.  It 
serves  to  extend  the  shrouds. 

Top  Armour.  A rail  extending  the 
width  of  the  top  of  a ship,  on  the  after- 
side, supported  by  stanchions,  and  equip- 
ped with  a netting. 

To'paz.  A gem ; different,  however, 
from  the  rowasiiov  of  the  Greeks,  a name 
derived  from  Topazos,  an  island  in  the 
lied  Sea,  where  the  ancients  used  to  find 
precious  stones.  The  topaz  passes  from 
pale  wine  yellow  to  yellowish  white, 
greenish  white,  mountain  green,  and  sky 
blue:  from  deep  wine  yellow  into  flesh 
red,  and  crimson  red.  Sp.  gr.  3 46  to  3 64. 
The  highly  crystallised  and  transparent 
varieties  are  termed  precious  topaz.  The 
finest  varieties  are  obtained  from  the 
mountains  of  Brazil,  and  the  Uralian 
Mountains ; and  the  topaz  generally  oc- 
curs in  primary  rocks.  General  consti- 
tuents— alumina,  silica,  and  fluoric  acid, 
coloured  with  oxide  of  iron. 

Topaz'olite,  from  topaz,  and  Ai0«s, 
stone.  A pale  yellow  sub-variety  of  gar- 
net, so  named  because  it  resembles  the 
topaz  in  colour. 

Top-chains.  Chains  used  in  action,  by 
which  the  lower  yard  is  hung,  in  case  the 
slings  be  shot  away. 

Top-cloth.  In  a ship,  a large  piece  of 
canvass,  used  to  cover  the  hammocks, 
which  are  lashed  to  the  top  when  the  ship 
is  prepared  for  action. 

Top-gallant-mast.  The  mast  next 
above  the  top-mast.  On  this  are  extended 
the  top-gallant-sails. 

Toph.  A word  originally  from  the  He- 
brew. Used,  in  surgery,  to  denote  (1)  a 
soft  swelling  on  a bone ; (2.)  a concretion 
in  the  joints.  It  is  also  used,  in  minera- 
logy, to  designate  any  calcareous  depo- 
sition, resembling,  in  lightness  of  texture, 
the  tophus,  or  material  thrown  out  of 
volcanoes, 

To'phet.  A polluted,  unclean  place, 
near  Jerusalem,  into  which  the  Jews  used 
to  throw  dead  carcases,  &c. 

Top-lan'tern.  A large  lantern,  placed 
in  the  after- part  of  a top  in  any  ship 
where  an  admiral’s  flag  or  commodore’s 
pendant  is  flying. 

Top-mast.  The  second  division  of  a 
mast,  or  that  part  next  above  the  lower 
mast. 

Top'ping.  In  nautical  language,  the  act 
of  putting  one  extremity  of  a yard  higher 
than  the  other. 

Top'ping-lift.  A large  strong  tackle, 
employed  to  suspend  or  top  the  outer  end 
of  a gaff,  or  of  the  boom  of  a mainsail,  in 
a brig  or  schooner. 

Top-rope.  In  a ship,  a rope  to  sway  up 
a top-mast,  or  top-gallant-mast,  to  fix  it 
in  its  place. 

Top-sail*.  Large  sailsextending  across 


the  topmasts  by  the  top -sail-yards  above, 
and  by  the  lower  yards  beneath. 

Top-tac'k.le.  In  ships,  a large  tackle 
hooked  to  the  lower  end  of  the  topmast 
top-rope,  and  to  the  deck,  in  order  to 
augment  the  mechanical  power  in  hoist- 
ing the  topmast. 

Toreumatol'ogy,  from  ro^tupooi,  sculp- 
ture, and  yeeapoe,  I describe.  The  science 
or  art  of  sculpture, or  a description  of  it. 

Tormentil'la.  Tormentil  or  Septfoil. 
A genus  of  indigenous  perennial  plants. 
Icosandria — Polygynia.  Name  from  tor- 
nientum,  pain,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  relieve  pain  in  the  teeth.  There  are 
two  species;  the  officinal  or  upright,  and 
the  creeping.  The  root  of  the  former  is  still 
admitted  into  pharmacopeias,  and  has 
been  used  as  a substitute  for  bark  in  the 
process  of  tanning,  it  being  a powerful 
astringent. 

Tormen'tor.  In  agriculture,  an  instru- 
ment something  like  a harrow,  but  sup- 
ported on  wheels,  and  each  tine  is  fur- 
nished with  a hoe  or  share,  that  enters 
and  cuts  up  the  ground. 

Torna'do,  Sp.  and  Port,  tornada,  a re- 
turn. A violent  gust  of  wind,  rising  sud- 
denly, and  distinguished  by  its  veering 
round  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  like  a 
hurricane.  Tornadoes  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  much  thunder  and  rain,  but  are 
of  short  duration,  and  have  a narrow 
compass. 

Torfe'do.  The  Electric  Ray,  or  Cramp- 
fish.  A subgenus  of  fish  of  the  genus 
Main,  Lin.  Name  Latin,  from  torpeo,  to 
benumb,  on  account  of  the  peculiarly 
powerful  galvanic  shock  which  the  fish 
communicates  when  touched.  The  body 
is  smooth,  and  the  teeth  small  and  sharp. 
It  is  taken  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
about  40  fathoms  water.  The  space  be- 
tween the  pectorals,  head,  and  branchiae 
is  fitted  on  each  side  with  a peculiar  ap- 
paratus, formed  of  little  membranous 
tubes,  placed  close  together  like  a honey- 
comb, subdivided  by  horizontal  dia- 
phragms into  small  cells,  filled  with  a 
sort  of  mucus,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
nerves,  proceeding  from  the  eighth  pair. 
It  is  in  this  apparatus  that  resides  the 
electric  or  galvanic  power,  which  has 
rendered  the  torpedo  so  celebrated. 

Torricel'lian.  Pertainingto Torricelli, 
an  Italian  philosopher,  who  discovered 
the  true  principle  of  the  barometer.  The 
tube  of  this  instrument  i3  named  after 
him  the  Torricellian  tube ; and  the  vacuum 
produced  in  such  a tube  by  filling  it  with 
mercury,  and  allowing  it  to  descend  till 
it  is  counterbalanced  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  is  called  the  Torricellian  va- 
cuum. 

Tor'rid.  Parched  . torridus, from torr—. 
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to  roast.  The  Torrid  Zone  is  that  broad 
belt  of  the  earth  included  between  the 
tropics  about  23°  28'  on  each  side  of  the 
equator,  called  also  the  Tropical  Zone. 

Tor'sion  , from  torqneo,  to  twist.  The 
force  of  torsion  is  the  term  used  by 
Coulomb  to  denote  the  effort  made  by  a 
■wire  or  thread  which  has  been  twisted, 
to  untwist  itself.  On  this  principle  Cou- 
lomb constructed  his  torsion-balance,  of 
which  the  torsion-electrometer , and  the 
torsion- galvanometer  of  Dr.  Ritchie,  are 
merely  modifications,  for  particular  pur- 
poses. 

(1.)  Tor'sion-bal'ance.  This  consists  of 
a stand  T supporting  a hollow  vertical 
rod,  ST,  which,  in  the  balance  of  Coulomb, 
was  of  pewter,  that  all  magnetic  and 
electric  influence  might  be  avoided.  On 
this  rod  there  are  two  sliding-pieces,  CA, 
and  SP ; the  lower  of  which  carries  a 
plate  A with  a circle,  divided  like  a dial- 
plate,  upon  it;  and  the  upper  a piece  P, 
to  which  the  torsion  wire  or  thread  is  to 
be  fixed:  N is  a small  bar-piece,  with  a 
screw  which  clips  the  extremity  of  the 
wire  whose  torsion  is  to  be  experimented 
on,  to  which  a weight,  or  au  index,  or 
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both,  may  be  attached.  The  following 
are  the  results  : — 1.  The  wire,  being 
loaded  with  different  weights,  did  not 
rest  in  the  same  position  of  the  index, 
but  in  a different  position,  with  every 
different  weight.  2.  The  oscillations  of 
the  index  were  isochronous,  whether  the 
deflection  was  great  or  small. 

(2.)  Tor'sion-electrom'eter,  or  Elec- 
tric-balance. This  consists  of  a thread, 
o 6,  of  silk  or  spun  glass,  from  which  a 
needle  of  sliell-lac,  c,  is  suspended.  It  is 
attached  to  a screw  b,  by  which  it  can  be 


twisted  round  its 
carries  a gilt  ball 
of  pith,  or  a disc  of 
paper,  at  one  ex- 
tremity, which  is 
balanced  by  a coun- 
terpoise at  the 
other;  d is  a me- 
tallic wire,  passing 
through  the  glass- 
shade,  and  termi- 
nated by  a metallic, 
ball  at  each  end. 
The  ball  of  the 
needle,  and  the  in- 
terior brass  ball 
of  the  wire,  are 
brought  into  con- 
tact by  turning  the 
screw  b,  and  the 
index  then  points 
to  0 on  the  scale, 
which  is  marked 
upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the 
glass. 

(3.)  Tor'sion-gal- 
vanom'eter.  » s is 
the  lower  needle, 
surrounded  by  a 
coil  of  wire,  and 
connected  with  the 
upper  needle  NS 


axis.  The  needle 
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by  a piece  of  straw 
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which  passes  through  the  upper  part  oi 
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the  horizontal  coil,  and  through  a circular 
card  placed  above  it,  on  which  a gradu- 
ated circle  is  drawn.  It  is  then  attached 
to  the  torsion  filament,  which  is  fixed  to 
a screw  A,  supported  by  the  frame  of  the 
instrument.  The  filament  may  be  of 
glass,  and  the  angle  of  torsion  may  be 
easily  measured  upon  the  graduated  card. 
The  wires  of  the  coil  are  to  be  connected 
with  the  plates  of  the  circuit  by  means 
of  small  mercury  cups,  a b. 

Tor'so,  Fr.  torse.  A name  given  by 
artists  to  all  mutilated  statues,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  trunk.  The 
term  is  also  applied  by  architects  to 
columns  with  twisted  shafts. 

Tort.  In  laic,  a personal  injury  done 
to  another. 

Tor'toise.  All  tortoises  are  placed  in 
one  genus,  Testudo,  by  Linnaeus,  but 
Brongniart  and  others  have  subdivided 
them,  chiefly  according  to  the  forms  and 
teguments  of  their  shell,  and  their  feet. 
The  land  tortoises  form  the  genus  Testudo  ; 
the  fresh-water  tortoises,  the  genus  Emys  ; 
and  the  sea  tortoises,  the  genus  Chelonia. 
Merrem  has  further  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Sphargis  those  cheloniae  whose 
shell  is  destitute  of  plates,  and  merely 
covered  with  a sort  of  leather.  The  Tes- 
tudo fimbria,  Gm.,  found  in  Guiana,  has 
been  placed  in  a subgenus,  Chelys,  by 
Dumeril;  and  the  soft-shelled  tortoises 
have  been  arranged  in  a genus,  Trionyx, 
by  Geoffroy.  To  this  belongs  the  tyrse 
of  Egypt;  and  the  soft-shelled  tortoise, 
which  inhabits  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
the  Floridas,  and  of  Guiana,  so  highly 
esteemed  for  its  flesh. 

Tor'toise-shell.  The  yellowish-brown 
scales  of  the  Testudo  imbricata,  Lin.,  a 
species  of  the  tortoise,  which  inhabits 
tropical  seas.  It  is  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  combs,  snuff-boxes, 
&e.,  and  in  several  kinds  of  ornamental 
work.  It  is  worth  in  the  London  market 
from  forty  to  sixty  shillings  per  lb. 

Tor'tulous,  Lat.  tortulosus.  Bulged 
out  at  intervals,  like  a cord  having  several 
knots  on  it.  Applied  in  Natural  History. 

To'rus.  In  architecture,  a large  Semi- 
circular moulding,  used  in  the  bases  of 
columns,  &c. 

To'ties  Quo'ties.  So  often  as  a thing 
shall  happen.  A legal  phrase. 

ToTirA.LM\'TZE,fromfofus,complete,  and 
palmatus,  palmate.  A family  of  palmi- 
pede birds,  remarkable  for  having  the 
thumb  united  with  the  toes  by  one  single 
membrane,  a mode  of  organisation  which 
renders  their  feet  complete  like  ours. 
They  nevertheless  perch  on  trees.  The 
pelican  is  an  example. 

Touch.  In  tiaial  affairs,  sails  are  said 
to  touch  when  the  wind  comes  edgeways 
%pon  them. 

Touch-isee'dles.  Small  masse*  of  gold 


silver,  and  copper,  each  pure,  and  in  ail 
the  different  combinations,  proportion*, 
and  degrees  of  mixture,  prepared  for  the 
trial  of  gold  and  silver,  on  the  touch- 
stone, by  comparison  of  the  mark  they 
respectively  leave  on  it. 

Tooch'stone  A variety  of  extremely 
compact  siliceous  schist,  almost  as  close 
as  flint,  used  for  ascertaining  the  purity 
of  gold  and  silver  by  the  streak  impressed 
on  the  stone  by  the  article  tried. 

Tour'maline.  A mineral  of  the  gem 
order,  of  many  varieties,  which  occurs 
imbedded  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
&c.,  in  Scotland,  Sweden,  Spain,  France, 
Siberia,  and  many  parts  of  America,  as 
Massachusetts  and  Brazil.  The  funda- 
mental form  of  the  crystal  is  a rhombo- 
hedron.  Lustre,  vitreous  ; colour,  brown, 
green,  blue,  red,  white,  frequently  black, 
generally  dark,  and  scarcely  ever  bright. 
Streak  white.  Transparent.  Hardness 
7 to  7'5.  Sp.  gr.  3'1.  Constituents,  silica, 
alumina,  soda,  coloured  by  oxide  of  man- 
ganese when  red,  and  with  oxide  of  iron 
when  black.  The  green,  blue,  &c.  varie- 
ties contain  usually  both  these  oxides. 
Plates,  particularly  of  the  brown  tour- 
maline, if  cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  absorb 
one  of  the  polarised  pencils  of  light.  The 
name  is  a corruption  of  the  Ceylonese 
name  tournamal. 

Tour'niquet,  Fr.  from  tourner,  to  turn 
A surgical  instrument,  used  for  stopping 
the  flow  of  blood  into  a limb,  by  compres- 
sion of  the  main  artery. 

Tow.  (Sax.)  1.  The  coarse  and  broken 
part  of  flax  or  hemp,  separated  from  the 

finer  part  by  the  hatchel  or  swingle. 

2.  A rope. 

Tow'ing.  Drawing  a vessel  forward  in 
the  Water  by  means  of  a rope  or  tow  at- 
tached to  another  vessel  or  boat.  Steam- 
vessels  are  often  employed  to  tow  sailing 
vessels  up  rivers,  &c. 

Toxicology,  from  ro^ixov,  a poison,  and 
Xeyos,  a discourse.  The  study  of  poisons, 
a treatise  on  poisons. 

Tox'otes.  The  generic  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  a fish  characterised  like  the 
Chcetodon  rostratus,  by  spurting  water  on 
insects  which  frequent  aquatic  plants,  to 
beat  them  down,  and  thereby  bring  them 
within  its  reach. 

Trabea'tion,  Lat.  trabcs,  a beam.  In 
architecture,  the  same  as  entablature. 

Trab'icule,  Lat.  trabicula.  A little 
beam.  A term  applied  by  anatomists  to 
designate  the  thread-like  processes  in  the 
longitudinal  sinus  of  the  dura  mater.  _ 

Tracbe'a,  t I.  The  windpipe. 

2.  In  natural  history,  the  air-tubes  of 

plants  are  by  botanists  called  trachea;,  and. 
the  same  term  is  applied  by  entomolo- 
gists to  those  vessels  which  receive  the 
arterial  fluid,  and  distribute  it  to  every 
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part  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  thus 
remedy  the  want  of  circulation. 

Trachea'ria.  An  order  of  Arachnides, 
characterised  by  radiated  or  ramified  tra- 
chea, so  that  the  organs  of  respiration 
receive  air  through  two  stigmata,  in  the 
absence  of  an  organ  of  circulation.  The 
order  comprises  the  Pseudo-scorpiones, 
Pycnogonides,  and  Holetra. 

Tracheoce'le,  from  trachea,  and 
a tumour.  An  enlargement  of  the  thy- 
roid gland : bronchocele  or  goitre. 

T rt  acheot'o m y , from  trachea,  andrl/xvai, 
to  cut.  See  Bronchotomy. 

Trachi'ntjs.  The  name  given  by  Lin- 
naeus to  a genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  of  the  percoid  family.  There  are 
several  species  from  the  Atlantic,  &c.,  of 
which  the  dragon- weever  (T. draco, Lin.), 
is  best  known.  The  flesh  is  esteemed. 

Tra'chyte,  from  T£tx.yyi,  rough.  The 
name  of  a kind  of  volcanic  porphyry, 
which  usually  contains  crystals  of  glassy 
felspar,  and  is  exceedingly  rough  to  the 
touch. 

Trac'tion,  from  traho,  to  draw.  In 
practical  mechanics,  the  amount  of  power 
necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  to 
a carriage  upon  a road  ; a boat  upon  a 
canal,  &e.  The  power  applied  is  termed 
the  tractive  power. 

Trac'tors,  Metallic.  Small  bars  of 
metal,  supposed  to  possess  certain  mag- 
netic powers  of  curing  painful  affections 
and  tumours,  by  being  drawn  over  the 
affected  parts. 

Trac'tory  or  Trac'trix,  Lat.  traho,  I 
draw.  In  geometry, the  curve  having  the 
property  that  the  tangent  is  always  equal 
to  a given  line. 

Trade-wixds.  The  monsoons  or  peri- 
odical winds  between  the  tropics,  sup- 
posed to  favour  trade. 

Trag'acanth,  from  r^ccyo;,  a goat,  and 
azettidos > a thorn.  A species  of  gum,  the 
produce  of  the  Astragalus  tragacantha,  a 
thorny  shrub,  which  grows  in  Persia, 
Crete,  &c.  See  Gdm. 

Tra'gedy,  Tcayoi’Sia-  A dramatic  poem 
representing  some  signal  action,  per- 
formed by  illustrious  personages.  A tra- 
gedy must  necessarily  have  a fatal  issue, 
and  commonly  one  or  more  of  the  drama- 
tis personae  is  a villain,  by  whose  machi- 
nations the  catastrophes  are  brought 
about. 

Tra'gices.  A muscle  of  the  ear  which 
pulls  the  tragus  forward. 

Trag'us.  In  anatomy,  the  small  carti- 
laginous eminence  at  the  entrance  of  the 
external  ear. 

Trajec'tory,  from  trajectus.  A curvi- 
linear path  described  by  a body,  as  the 
jrbit  of  a comet. 

Tram.  A local  name  given  to  coal- 
Waggons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 


castle-upon-Tyne: hence  the  word  tram- 
way was  given  to  the  road  prepared  to 
receive  them. 

Tram’.wel.  A sort  of  large  net  either 
for  fishing  or  catching  birds. 

Tram'mels.  1.  In  mechanics,  a joiners 
instrument  for  drawing  ellipses.  One  part 
consists  of  a cross,  with  two  grooves  at 
right  angles  ; the  other  is  a beam  carry- 
ing two  pins,  which  slide  in  those  grooves, 

and  also  the  describing  pencil. 2.  A 

kind  of  shackles  for  a horse. 

Tram'  Road,  I A plate-railway.  A de- 

Tram'way.  j scription  of  railway,  con- 
sisting of  narrow  track-plates,  or  rails  of 
wood  or  iron,  the  same  being  prepared  to 
receive  the  wheels  of  carriages,  or  trams, 
as  waggons  were  formerly  called,  where- 
by the  transit  of  the  latter  is  much  fa- 
cilitated. 

Transcen'dental,  from  trans,  beyond, 
and  scando,  to  climb.  Surpassing  : rising 
above.  In  geometry,  a transcendental 
curve  is  one  which  cannot  be  defined  by 
any  algebraic  equation.  Transcendental 
quantities  are  indeterminate  ones,  which 
cannot  be  expressed  by  any  constant 
equation. 

Tran'sept,  from  trans  and  septum.  Am 
open  passage  across  the  body  of  a church, 
in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  either 
on  the  eastern  or  western  side  of  the 
nave,  and  sometimes  on  both. 

Transfo'sion,  from  trans  and  fundo. 
The  transmission  of  blood  from  the  veins 
of  one  living  animal  into  those  of  another, 
by  means  of  a canula ; an  operation  which 
has  often  been  performed  with  success 
and  singular  advantage  on  the  human 
subject. 

Tran'sit,  Lat.  transitns,  from  trans,  be- 
yond. In  astronomy,  the  passing  of  one 
heavenly  body  over  the  disc  of  another 
and  larger  one,  as  Mercury  and  Venus 
over  the  face  of  the  sun.  The  reverse,  or 
the  passage  of  the  small  body  behind  the 
larger  body,  is  an  occultation. 

Tran'sit- instrument.  A telescope 
formed  at  right  angles  to  a horizontal 
axis,  which  axis  is  so  supported  that  the 
line  of  collimation  may  move  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian.  This  instrument  is  used 
for  observing  the  transits  of  Venus  ana 
Mercury  over  the  discs  of  the  sun,  and  a 
modification  of  it,  bearing  the  same  name, 
is  employed  in  the  formation  of  tunnels, 
for  the  purpose  of  ranging  the  shafts 
straight  together. 

T r a >•  s'it ios  Roc ks , series  or  formations . 
See  Rocks. 

Trax'sitive,  Lat.  transitivus.  In  gram- 
mar. A verb  transitive  is  that  which 
signifies  an  action,  conceived  as  having 
an  effect  upon  some  object. 

Traksld'cency,  from  trans,  through, 
and  lucco,  to  shine.  A term  used  in  min- 
eralogy,dtc.  to  express  the  property  wbicl 
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pome  bodies  possess  of  permitting  the  pas- 
sage of  rays  of  light,  but  without  sufficient 
transparency  to  perceive  the  definite  out- 
line of  objects  through  them. 

Transmuta'tion,  from  trans  and  inuto, 
to  change ; change  into  another  nature  or 
substance.  The  great  object  of  Alchemy 
was  the  transmutation  of  base  metals  into 
gold. 

Tran'som,  Lat.  trnnsennn.  1.  A beam 

across  a double-lighted  window. 2.  The 

lintel  over  a door. 3.  A timber  extend- 

ing athwart  the  stern  post  of  a ship,  to 

fortify  it  and  give  it  form. 1.  The  vane 

of  the  instrument  called  a cross-staff. 

Transposition'  , from  trans  and  position. 
A changing  of  the  place  of  things,  as,  1.  In 
algebra,  the  bringing  of  a term  of  an  equa- 
tion to  the  other  side.  Thus  ax  + x 
— b — bx  — d by  transposition  becomes 
v + (n  — b)  x = 6 — d. 2.  In  gram- 

mar, a change  in  the  natural  order  of  the 

words  of  a sentence. 3.  In  music,  a 

change  in  the  composition,  either  in  the 
transcript  or  performance,  by  which  the 
whole  is  removed  into  another  key 

Transcbstantia'tion,  from  trans  and 
substance;  change  of  substance.  In  the 
Romish  theology,  the  supposed  conversion 
of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  assumes  tliaf 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really 
present  with  the  bread  and  wine. 

Transuda'tion,  from  transudo.  Passing 
off  through  the  pores  of  a substance.  This 
term  should  be  distinguished  (in  physi- 
ology ),  from  perspiration,  which  implies  a 
function  by  which  the  perspired  fluid  is 
secreted  from  the  blood,  whereas  by  trans- 
udation a fluid  merely  oozes  through  un- 
altered. 

Trans'verse  Axis.  In  conic  sections,  the 
diameter  which  passes  through  both  foci. 

Transver's  al.  In  geometry,  a line  which 
intersects  any  other  lines. 

Trap.  Trap  Rocks.  A name  given  by 
Kir  wan,  from  Sax.  trapp,  a stair,  to  ba- 
saltic rocks,  on  account  of  the  stair-like 
appearance  which  their  vertical  edges 
exhibit.  All  the  rocks  of  the  trap-family 
are  of  igneous  origin,  and  bear  a close 
analogy,  in  their  nature  and  composition, 
to  the  products  of  the  active  volcanoes 
erupted  in  our  own  time,  and  especially 
to  the  beds  of  old  lava. 

Trap'ezium,  ream^ov,  a little  table. 
1.  In  geometry,  a quadrilateral  figure, 
whose  four  sides  and  angles  are  unequal, 
but  two  of  its  sides  parallel. 2.  In  an- 

atomy, a bone  of  the  second  row  of  the 
carpus,  so  called  from  its  shape. 

Trafe'zib8.  A trapeziform  muscle, 
which  serves  to  move  the  scapula  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  It  is  situated  under 
the  integuments  of  the  posterior  port  of  I 
the  neck  and  back.  I 


Trap'ezoid,  from  trapezium  and 
like.  An  irregular  figure,  which  has  all 
its  four  sides  and  angles  unequal,  and 
none  of  its  sides  parallel. 

Trap'pists.  A religious  order  still  ex- 
tant in  Normandy. 

Trap-tuff.  A variety  of  trap.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  near 
Edinburgh,  is  formed  of  this  rock. 

Trau'mate.  The  name  given  by  the 
French  geologists  to  Grauwacke. 

Traumat'ic,  from  xfiotvuot,  a wound. 
In  surgery,  relating  to  wounds,  hence 
traumatic  balsams 

Trav'elleii.  In  navigation,  a description 
of  thimble,  whose  diameter  is  much  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  its  sur- 
face than  the  common  ones.  The  tra- 
vellers are  intended  to  facilitate  the  hoist- 
ing and  lowering  of  the  top-gallaut-yards 
at  sea. 

Tra'verse,  from  transverse.  1.  In  geo- 
metry, the  same  as  transverse. 2.  In 

fortification,  a trench,  with  a little  para- 
pet, sometimes  two,  one  on  each  side,  to 
serve  as  a cover  from  the  enemy  that  might 
come  in  flank. 3.  In  architecture,  gal- 

lery of  communication  in  a church,  or 
other  large  building. i.  In  law,  tra- 

verse denotes  the  denial  of  some  matter 
of  fa<%  alleged  to  be  done  in  a declaration 
oi  pleading;  upon  which  the  other  side 
maintaining  that  it  was  done,  issue  is 
joined,  for  the  cause  to  proceed  to  trial. 
To  traverse  an  indictment,  is  to  deny  some 
chief  point  of  it,  and  take  issue  thereon. 
5.  In  navigation,  traverse  sailing  im- 
plies a compound  course,  in  which  several 
different  courses  and  distances  are  made 
and  known.  To  find  the  real  course  in  this 
case,  traverse  tables  have  been  calculated, 
where  all  the  differences  and  departures 
are  given  for  any  distance  in  100  miles. 

Traver'tino.  An  Italian  name  for  a 
calcareous  tufa,  deposited  by  water  hold- 
ing bicarbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  In 
Italy,  immense  masses  of  this  substance 
are  constantly  being  formed,  and  the  pro- 
cess appears  to  have  been  in  operation 
since  a very  early  period  of  the  world’s 
physical  history.  The  Coliseum,  St.  Pe- 
ter’s, and  indeed  most  of  the  public  build- 
ings of  Rome,  are  composed  of  travertino. 

Traves'tie,  Fr.  travestir,  to  disguise.  A 
■word  synonymous  with  parody. 

Trea'cle,  Lat.  theriaca.  The  brown 
viscid  syrup  which  drains  from  sugar- 
refining moulds. 

Tread.  In  architecture , the  horizontal 
surface  of  a step. 

Tread'le,  1 That  part  of  a loom,  turn- 

Tred'dle.  j ing-lathe,  or  other  analo- 
gous machine,  on  which  the  foot  is  set  tc 
put  it  in  motion. 

Tread'mill,  j A wheel  exactlv  simi- 

Tread'wheel.  j lar  in  its  principle 
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an  over-shot  water-wheel,  but  having 
trec*d-boards,  of  considerable  length,  upon 
its  circumference,  to  allow  of  sufficient 
standing-room  for  a row  of  from  10  to  20 
persons,  by  whose  weight  the  wheel  is 
moved  round.  It  is  an  invention  of  the 
Chinese,  who  use  it  to  raise  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  their  fields.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced into  some  of  the  prisons  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  exercise  of  criminals  con- 
demned for  short  periods  to  hard  labour. 
The  engraving  exhibits  that  erected  at 
Brixton  for  grinding  corn. 


Trea'stjre  Trove.  In  laic,  money,  or 
other  treasure,  found  hidden,  and  the 
owner  unknown,  in  which  case  it  belongs 
to  the  crown.  'Prove  is  from  the  French 
word  trouver,  to  find,  trouvi,  found. 

Treas'ury,  Board  of.  The  board  which 
has  charge  of  the  sovereign’s  civil  list,  or 
other  revenues. 

Tre'ble,  Lat.  triplex.  In  music,  acute  : 
the  highest  and  most  acute  of  the  four 
parts  in  symphony.  This  is  divided  into 
first  or  high,  treble,  and  second  or  base 
treble. 

Treck'schuyt.  A Dutch  track  boat. 

Tree-nails,  is  now  commonly  written 
trenails  (q.  v.). 

Tree-toad.  A species  of  Rana,  found 
in  North  America,  often  on  trees. 

TRE'roiL,from  trifolium,  tres  and  folium, 
a leaf.  1.  In  botany,  see  Trifolium  and 

Dotes. 2.  In  Gothic  architecture,  an 

ornament,  consisting  of  three  cusps  in  a 
circle,  like  the  leaf  of  the  trefoil  plant. 

Treman'do.  In  music,  one  of  the  har- 
monic graces,  from  the  Italian,  trembling. 

Tremel'la.  A genus  of  algae,  of  which 
the  only  species  is  the  T.  nostoc,  an  indi- 
genous greenish  jelly,  which  is  edible. 
Name  from  treino,  to  tremble,  being  a 
tremulous  substance. 

Trem'olite.  A variety  of  hornblende, 
or  straight-edged  augite,  so  named  from 
its  having  been  first  found  in  Tremola,  a 
valley  of  St.  Gothard.  There  are  several 
guo-varieties  of  this  mineral,  as  the  com- 
mon glassy  and  fibrous  tremolite  and 


baikalite.  It  is  found  only  in  primary 
rocks. 

Trenails,  ) (A  corruption  of  tree- 

Tren'nells.  ) nails.)  A name  for  such 
wooden  pins  as  are  employed  to  connect 
the  plank  of  a ship’s  sides  and  bottom  to 
the  corresponding  timbers ; and  also  for 
those  hollow  oak  pins,  or  plugs,  usually 
driven  into  blocks  of  stone,  when  any- 
thing is  to  be  secured  to  them. 

Trench'es.  In  fortification,  are  ways 
hollowed  in  the  earth,  and  in  form  of  a 
fosse,  having  a parapet  towards  the  place 
besieged,  called  lines  of  approach,  or  lines 
of  attack  ; or  a work  raised  with  fascines, 
gabions,  wool-sacks,  &c.,  to  cover  the 
men  from  the  fire  of  the  besieged. 

Trend.  In  navigation,  to  trend  is  to 
lay  in  a perpendicular  direction. 

Trefan,  Lat.  trepanum,  from  r^irrcta, 
to  perforate.  A surgical  instrument, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  a wimble, 
and  worked  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
used  for  sawing  a circular  portion  of  bone 
out  of  the  skull.  See  Trephine. 

Tre'phine.  An  instrument  generally 
used  by  English  surgeons,  instead  of  the 
trepan,  which  is  used  on  the  continent. 
It  consists  of  a circular  saw-,  with  a han- 
dle placed  transversely,  like  that  of  a 
gimlet,  and  has  a perforating  or  central 
pin,  which  is  fixed  into  the  skull,  and 
forms  an  axis  on  which  the  circular  edge 
rotates. 

Tres'pass.  In  laic,  unlawful  entrance 
on  another’s  grounds. 

Tres'sle-trees,  1 In  ship-building,  two 

Tres'tle-trees.  I strong  bars  of  timber, 
fixed  horizontally  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  lower  mast-head,  to  support  the 
frame  of  the  top,  and  weight  of  the  top- 
mast. 

Tres'sure.  In  heraldry,  a border 
running  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the 
escutcheon. 

Tret,  1 In  commerce,  an  allowance  to 

Teett.  j purchasers,  for  waste  or  refuse 
matter,  of  4 per  cent,  on  the  weight  of 
some  commodities. 

Tri'ad.  In  music,  a compound  of  three 
sounds,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
the  harmonic  triad.  It  is  formed  of  a 
third,  a fifth,  and  the  bass. 

Trian'dria,  from  relii,  three,  and  xrr.f, 
a male.  1.  The  third  class  of  plants  in  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  comprising 
plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
with  three  distinct  stamens.  The  orders 
are  monogynia,  digynia,  and  trigynia. 

2.  The  name  of  several  orders  of 

plants  in  the  Linnaean  sexual  system, 
which,  besides  their  classic  characters, 
have  three  stamens. 

Tri'anqle,  from  Ires  and  angulus.  1 
In  geometry  a figure  bounded  by  three 
lines,  and  having  consequently  threv 
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angles. 2.  In  astronomy,  a constella- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere. 3.  In 

music,  a small  steel  triangular  instru- 
ment of  percussion,  open  at  one  of  its 
corners,  and  struck  with  a small  steel 
rod. 

Trian'gular  Compasses.  Compasses 
having  three  legs,  which  open  so  as  to 
take  off  any  three  points. 

Tribom'eter,  from  r^/Cai,  to  rub,  and 
fjLir^oi,  measure.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  friction  in  rub- 
bing surfaces. 

Tribunal.  A judgment  seat  in  the 
forum  at  Rome  : applied  to  any  judg- 
ment seat. 

Tri'ceps,  Lat.  from  trcs  and  caput; 
three-headed.  Applied  to  muscles. 

Tri'checus.  The  morse:  a genus  of 
amphibious  mammalia  of  the  order  Car- 
naria.  Name  invented  by  Artedi.  Only 
one  species  is  known,  the  Sea  Cow  ( T . 
rosmarus,  Lin.),  which  inhabits  the  Arctic 
seas,  and  surpasses  the  largest  ox  in  size. 
It  lives  on  fucus  and  animal  matters,  and 
is  much  sought  after  for  its  oil  and  tusks. 
See  Sea  Cow. 

Trichi'asis,  from  hair.  1.  A 

disease  of  the  eyelashes,  in  which  they 

are  turned  inwards. 2.  A disease  of 

the  hair : plica. 

Trichic'rus.  A genus  of  acantho- 
pterygious  fish,  belonging  to  the  family 
Tcenoides.  Name  from  a hair,  and 

ot toot.,  a tail : the  tail  being  drawn  out 
into  a long  slender  filament  like  a hair. 
The  species  resemble  beautiful  silver 
ribands. 

Trichop'terans,  from  and  rrvtfoy  , 

awing.  The  name  of  an  order  of  insects 
having  four  hairy  membranous  wings. 

Tricho'sis.  Toj^m/rig,  from  hair. 

A generic  name  for  all  diseases  of  the 
hair. 

Trichu'ris.  A genus  of  intestinal 
worms : named  le  ver  a queue  by  the 
French,  two-thirds  being  tail. 

Tricoc'c^:.  A natural  order  of  plants, 
comprising  such  as  are  three-seeded  (tri- 
coccus.) 

Tri'color.  The  national  French  ban- 
ner of  three  colours,  blue,  white,  and 
red,  adopted  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Revolution. 

Tricoc'cous,  Lat.  tricoccus,  three-seeded. 

Triccs'pid,  1 Lat.  tricuspidatus, 

Tricus'pidate.  ) three-pointed. 

Triccs'pid  Valve.  The  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart. 

Tridac'tylous,  Lat.  tridactylus,  tliree- 
tocd. 

Tri'dent,  from  tridens,  three-toothed. 
The  three-forked  sceptre  of  Neptune. 

Tri'ens.  A Roman  copper  coin,  worth 
oae- third  of  an  as 


Triete'ris.  A Grecian  cycle,  consist 
ing  of  12  months  of  30  days  each. 

Trif'id,  Lat.  trifidus,  three-cleft. 

Trifo'liate,  Lat.  trifoliatus,  three- 
leaved. 

Trifo'lidm.  Trefoil.  A genus  of  papi- 
lionaceous plants.  Pentandria — il lonogy- 
nia.  Name  from  ires  and  folium,  because 
it  has  three  leaves  on  each  stalk. 

Trifo'rium.  In  Gothic  architecture,  an 
arched  story,  between  the  lower  arches 
and  the  clerestory,  in  the  aisles  of  a 
church. 

Trig'amous,  from  three,  and 

yx,uos, marriage.  Plants  containing  three 
sorts  of  flowers  in  the  same  head. 

Trigem'ini.  Nervi  innominati.  The 
fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Trig'lyph,  from  r^iyXoi'po?,  a three  - 
sculpture  ornament.  An  ornament  of 
the  Doric  frieze,  consisting  of  three 
parallel  niches,  and  supposed  by  some  ,o 
represent  the  ends  of  beams. 

Tri'gon.  T^iyovov-  A triangle. 

Trigonel'la.  Fenugreek.  A genus  of 
papilionaceous  plants.  Eiadelphia — De- 
candria.  Temperate  and  cold  climates 
Name  dim.  of  trigona,  in  allusion  to  its 
little  triangular  flower. 

Trigo'nia.  The  name  given  by  Bru- 
guiferes  to  a genus  of  testaceous  acephala 
of  the  oyster  family.  Living  trigoniae 
are  nearly  related  to  the  cockle,  but  the 
fossil  species  differ  considerably.  Named 
from  the  trigonal  shape  of  the  shell. 

Trigonoceph'alus.  Serpents  which 
have  a horny  conical  process  at  the  tip 
of  the  tail. 

Trigonometry,  from  r^iyovos,  a tri- 
angle, and  measure.  The  science 

which  teaches  the  mensuration  of  tri- 
angles, whether  plane  or  spherical. 

Trigy'nia,  from  r^u;,  three,  and  yuvg, 
a female.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
in'the  Linmean  system,  distinguished  by 
the  flowers  having  three  styles  or  pistils. 

Tri'hilate,  Lat.  trihilatus.  Having 
three  hila  or  scars.  Applied  to  seeds. 

Trilat'eral,  from  tres  and  latus,  a side. 
Having  three  sides. 

Trill,  Ital.  triUa.  In  music,  a plain 
shake  upon  a simple  note. 

Trillo,  Ital.  In  music,  to  beat  quickly 
on  two  notes,  in  conjoint  degrees,  alter- 
nately one  after  the  other. 

Tri'lobate,  Lat.  trilobatus.  Three 
lobed. 

Tri'lobitev  \ family  of  fossil  crusta 
ceans,  long  confounded  under  the  name 
of  Entomolithus  paradoxus,  and  still 
named  by  some  raturalists  Entomostrn- 
cites.  Brongniart  has  divided  them  into 
five  genera  t Agnostus,  Calymene,  Asaphus, 
Ogygia,  and  Paradoxides.  They  are,  ac- 
cording to  Cuvier,  the  original  stock  o< 
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ike  articulata,  and  were  annihilated  by 
some  ancient  revolution  of  our  planet. 
They  take  their  name  from  being  divided 
into  three  lobes,  or  rather  three  ranges 
of  parts  or  lobes,  by  longitudinal  sulci. 
They  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

Tri'locular,  Lat.  trilocularis.  Three- 
celled. 

Tril'lion,  from  tri-million.  The  pro- 
duct formed  by  multiplying  a million 
twice  by  itself:  the  third  power  of  a mil- 
lion. Thus,  1,000,000  X 1,000,000  X 
1,000,000  = 1,000,000,000,000,000,000.  In 
the  French  notation,  however,  the  square 
of  1,000,000,  or  1,000,000,000,000,  is  named 
a trillion. 

Tril'ogv,  from  v^m,  three,  and  Xoyo; , 
discourse.  The  plays  of  JEschylus  and 
Shakspeare’s  Henry  VI.,  are  examples  of 
a trilogy. 

Trim.  The  position  of  the  keel  of  a 
ship  with  respect  to  the  horizontal  line. 

Trim'mer.  In  carpentry , a small  beam, 
into  which  are  framed  the  ends  of  seve- 
ral joists.  The  two  joists,  into  which  the 
ends  of  the  trimmer  are  framed,  are 
called  trimming  joists. 

Trine,  from  trinus.  Three-fold.  A term 
in  astrology,  for  an  aspect  of  the  planets, 
distant  from  each  other  120°,  forming  the 
figure  of  a trigon  or  triangle. 

Trin  er'vate,  Lat.  trinervis.  Three- 
nerved. 

Trin'gle,  French.  A term  in  architec- 
ture for  a small  member,  fixed  exactly 
upon  every  triglyph,  under  the  platband 
of  the  architrave,  from  whence  hang  the 
guttse  in  the  Doric  order  i called  also  a 
ringlet  or  listel. 

Trinity.  The  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  comprising  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost. 

Trin'itt  House.  Akind  of  college,  in- 
corporated by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1515,  lor 
the  promotion  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, by  licensing  pilots,  ordering  and 
erecting  beacons,  light-houses,  &c. 

Trino'.mial,  from  trcs,  and  nomen,  a 
name.  A term  in  algebra  for  any  expres- 
sion having  three  terms,  as  a+bx — ex'. 

Tri'o,  1 A vocal  composition  in 

Terzetto.  ) three  principal  parts,  ex- 
clusive of  accompaniment. 

Trioc'tile,  from  tres  and  octo.  A term 
in  astrology  for  an  aspect  of  two  planets, 
when  they  are  three  octants  or  eighth 
parts  of  a circle  apart,  i.e.,  135  degrees. 

Trice'cia,  from  t/>uz,  three,  and  oixoi , 
a house.  The  name  of  the  third  order  of 
plants  in  the  class  Polygamia,  comprising 
plants  with  unisexual  and  bisexual  flowers 
on  three  separate  plants  ; or  having  flow- 
ers with  staoiens  only  on  one,  pistils  on 
another,  and  bisexual  flowers  on  a third. 
The  fig-tree  and  fan-palm  are  examples. 


Tri'olet.  A stanza  of  eight  lines,  the 
first  of  which  is  thrice  repeated. 

Trio'nes.  In  astronomy,  the  seven  prin- 
cipal stars  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major. 

Trion'yx.  A sub-genus  of  Testuilo,  Lin., 
comprising  the  soft-shelled  tortoises.  See 
Tortoise. 

Tripartite,  Lat.  tripartitus.  Divided 
into  three  parts. 

Tripetaloi'dez'..  The  name  of  the  fifth 
natural  order  of  plants  established  by 
Linn6,  comprising  plants  having  tripeta- 
lous  flowers. 

Tripet'alocs.  Three-petalled:  tres  and 
petalus. 

Triph'thong,  from  three,  and 

(pdoyyri,  sound.  A coalition  of  three 
vowels  in  one  compound  sound,  or  in  one 
syllable,  as  in  adieu. 

Triphyl'lpus,  Lat.  triphyllus.  Three- 
leaved. 

Tripin'nate,  Lat.  tripinnatus.  Triply 
pinnate.  Applied  to  a pinnate  leaf  of 
which  the  secondary  petioles  produce  ter- 
tiary petioles,  on  which  the  leaflets  are 
implanted. 

Trip'le  Time.  In  music,  is  that  in 
which  each  bar  is  divided  into  three 
measures  or  equal  parts,  as  three  minims, 
three  crotchets,  three  quavers,  &c. 

Trip'le  Salts.  In  chemistry,  these  are 
formed  by  the  combination  of  an  acid 
with  two  bases  ; e.g.,  microcosmic  salt. 

Trip'let.  1.  In  poetry,  three  verses 

rhymed  together. 2.  In  music,  three 

notes  sung  or  played  in  the  time  of  two. 

Trip'licate  Ratio.  The  ratio  which 
cubes  bear  to  each  other. 

Trip'oli.  Rotten-stone.  A mineral  of 
an  earthy  fracture,  and  yellowish-grey 
colour,  brought  from  Tripoli,  in  Barbary. 
M.  Ehrenberg  has  shown  that  it  consists 
almost  entirely  of  the  siliceous  exuviaj  of 
microscopic  animals  of  the  genera  Cocco- 
nema,  Gonphonema,  &c.  It  is  found  at 
Billen,  in  Bohemia,  at  Santafiora  in  Tus- 
cany, in  the  Isle  of  France,  &c. 

Trip'ping.  In  nautical  language, loosen- 
ing an  anchor  from  the  ground. 

Trique'trous,  Lat.  triquetrus.  Three- 
sided. 

Tri'reme,  Lat.  triremis.  An  ancient 
galley  with  three  banks  of  oars. 

Trisec'tion,  Lat.  trisectio.  Dividing 
anything  into  three  parts.  The  trisec- 
tion of  an  angle  was  a problem  of  great  ce- 
lebrity among  ancient  geometricians.  It 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  plane  geome- 
try, and  requires  the  use  of  conic  sections 
or  some  other  curve. 

Trisep  alous,  Lat.  triscpalus.  Having 
three  sepals. 

Tris'mcs.  Lock-jaw,  from  to 

gnash. 

Tristl'lable,  from  tres,  three,  and  syl- 
labus, syllable.  A word  of  three  syllable*. 
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Tx itbr'nate,  Lat.  triternatus.  Having 
three  hiternate  leaves  : a species  of  super- 
decompound leaf. 

Trit'icum.  Wheat.  An  extensive  genus 
of  grasses.  Triandria — Digynia.  Name 
from  fero,  to  thrash.  The  awned  and  the 
rush-leaved  wheat,  and  the  couch-grass, 
are  the  indigenous  species  of  this  genus  ; 
but  the  species  cultivated  are  the  T.  hyber- 
num  or  winter- wheat,  the  T.  attivum  or 
summer  wheat,  and  the  T.  spelta  or  spelt. 
See  Wheat. 

Tri'tox,  1 1.  In  mythology,  a demi- 

Trito'nia.  j sea- god,  the  trumpeter  of 

Neptune. 2.  A genus  of  gasteropods  of 

the  order  Nudibranchiata , shell  spiral. 

3.  A genus  of  perennial  plants.  Triandria 
— Monogynia . Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Tri'tone.  In  music,  an  interval  of  four 
degrees,  containing  three  tones  between 
the  extremes. 

Tjiitox'ide,  from  retro?,  third,  and  ox- 
ide. An  oxide  of  the  third  degree. 

Trium'phae  Arch.  An  architectural 
monument  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  erected 
in  honour  and  to  the  memory  of  some 
successful  commander.  The  archivault 
of  the  Roman  triumphal  arch  was  usu- 
ally adorned  with  figures  of  victory 
holding  palms,  crowns,  &c. 

Tricm'phal  Crown.  A crown  usually 


awarded  by  the  Romans  to  their  victori- 
ous generals.  It  was  first  made  of  wreaths 
of  laurel,  and  afterwards  of  gold. 

TRitJM'viRi  (of  Rome),  were  three  men 
who  jointly  obtained  the  sovereign  power. 
The  first  of  these  were  Caesar,  Crassus, 
and  Pompey.  Their  government  was  a 
trixtmvirate. 

Triy'jal  Name.  A specific  name  : that 
which  is  added  to  the  generic  name  to 
distinguish  species. 

Tro'car.  The  name  of  a surgical  in- 
strument used  in  tapping  for  the  dropsy, 
corrupted  from  French  un  trots  quart,  a 
three  quarters,  in  allusion  to  the  three 
sides  from  which  the  point  is  made. 

Trochan'ter,  from  to  run.  A 


name  in  anatomy  for  two  processes  of  the 
thigh-bone  .distinguished  into  the  greater 
and  less.  The  muscles  inserted  into  these 
processes  perform  the  office  of  running. 

Troche,  from  rgo%t>?,  a wheel.  The 
name  in  pharmacy  for  a medicine  com- 
posed of  powders,  made  up  with  glutinous 
substances  into  little  cakes  and  afterwards 
dried : troches  are  now  called  lozenges. 

Tro'chee,  A rhythmical  mea- 

sure, consisting  of  two  syllables,  a long 
and  a short. 

Tro'chilus,  r^oxiho?,  a small  bird.  A 
name  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  the  genus  of 
humming -birds. 

TrochitTcs,  from  rgoxo?,  a wTieel.  A 
term  in  mechanics  for  the  science  of  rota- 
tory motion. 

Troch'lea,  r^exhia,  a pulley,  from 
t0  run-  -'-11  a uatomy , a kind  of 
cartilaginous  pulley,  through  which  the 
tendon  of  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
passes.  This  muscle  is  named  the  mus- 
culus  trochlearis,  and  the  nerve  which 
serves  it,  the  trochleator. 

Tro'choid,  from  r^oxo?,  a wheel,  and 
EiSoj,  like.  Wheel-like.  In  geometry, 
a figure  which  is  described  by  a circle 
that  rolls  in  a straight  line,  with  a pointer 
pin  in  the  circumference,  on  a fixed 
plane  parallel  to  or  in  the  plane  of  the 
moving  circle. 

Tkocho'ides,  from  rjo^o?,  a wheel,  and 
£;5as,like.  A species  of  moveable  connec- 
tion of  bones,  in  which  one  bone  rotates 
upon  another. 

Tro'chcs.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus 
to  a genus  of  gasteropods  of  the  family 
Trochoida,  from  trochus,  a top,  in  allusion 
to  the  conical  shape  of  the  shell.  About 
150  species  are  known,  many  of  which 
are  fossil.  The  recent  species  are  gene- 
rally found  near  coasts. 

Troq'lodjtes,  from  rgaryht],  cave,  and 
'Boat,  I enter.  Men  who  dwell  in  subter- 
raneous caverns. 

Tro'gon.  The  generic  name  given  by 
Linne  to  the  Couroucoui : scansorian  birds 
which  build  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  feed 
on  insects,  and  live  solitary  in  marshy 
forests.  Some  part  of  the  plumage  is 
usually  of  a metallic  lustre.  Found  in 
both  Continents. 

Trom'bone.  In  music,  a wind  instru- 
ment blown  by  the  mouth,  resembling  in 
form  the  military  trumpet,  of  which  it  is 
the  base.  The  name  implies  great  trumpet . 

Tro'na.  A native  sesqui-carbonate  of 
soda,  found  at  Lukena,  in  Africa. 

Tron'age.  Formerly  a duty  paid  for 
weighing  of  wool. 

Trop^'olttm.  Indian  cress.  A genus  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Octandria — Monogy- 
nia. Name  dim.  o t irtpevum,  or  tftnrx tot, 
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a warlike  trophy.  South  America.  This 
fanciful  but  elegant  name  was  chosen  by 
Linnmus  fcr  this  singular  and  striking  ge- 
nus, because  he  conceived  the  shield-like 
leaves  and  the  brilliant  flowers,  shaped 
like  golden  helmets,  pierced  through  and 
through,  and  stained  with  blood,  might 
well  justify  such  an  allusion. 

Trope,  Lat.  trojius,  Gr.  rgorros,  from 
rsir* , to  turn.  In  rhetoric,  an  expression 
used  in  a different  sense  from  that  which 
it  properly  signifies.  Tropes  are  of  four 
kinds,  metaphor,  metonymy,  synecdoche, 
and  irony. 

Trop'ics,  from  a turning.  1.  In 

astronomy,  the  circle  of  the  sphere  which 
bounds  the  sun’s  declination,  south  or 
north : the  line  drawn  through  the  two 
solstitial  points,  at  which  the  sun  returns 
back.  The  northern  extremity  is  termed 
the  tropic  of  cancer,  and  the  southern  the 

tropic  of  capricorn. 2.  In  geography,  the 

two  circles  of  the  globe  drawn  parallel  to 
the  equator,  through  the  beginning  of 
cancer  and  of  capricorn,  23°  28'  north  and 
south  of  the  equator. 

Trou'badours,  Fr.  trouver,  to  find.  A 
school  of  poets  who  lived  from  the  11th  to 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  in  the  south 
of  France,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  the 
north  of  Italy. 

Trough  of  the  Sea.  The  hollow  be- 
tween two  waves. 

Trout.  A well-known  fish,  the  salmo 
fario,  which  grows  to  about  a foot  in 
length.  It  is  much  modified  by  the  kind 
of  stream  or  water  in  which  it  lives,  and 
hence  has  arisen  an  opinion  that  a great 
many  species  exist.  The  Zochlcven  trout 
(the  salmo  cceli/er,  Parn.),  is  a distinct 
species,  as  is  also  the  salmon  trout  (the 
salmo  tnitta,  Lin.).  The  Northern  charr 
( salmo  umbla,  Cuv.,  Yarr.),  is  also  some- 
times confounded  with  the  salmo  fario  or 
common  trout.  See  Salmo. 

Tro'ver,  Pr.  trouver,  to  find.  In  com- 
mon laiv,  an  action  which  a man  has 
against  one  that  having  found  any  of  his 
goods,  refuses  to  deliver  them  up. 

Trot  Weight.  One  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  different  weights  used  in 
Britain,  said  to  have  been  named  from 
Troyes,  in  Prance,  where  it  was  first 
adopted  in  Europe,  being  brought  from 
the  East  during  the  Crusades.  The  Eng- 
lish Troy  pound  contains  12  ounces  of  480 
grains  each.  Used  for  weighing  gold, 
silver,  &c.,  and  in  the  compounding  of 
medicines. 

Trucb  of  God.  Treuga  Dei.  A sus- 
pension of  arms,  which  occasionally  took 
place  in  the  middle  ages,  putting  a stop  to 
private  hostilities. 

Truck.  1.  In  navigation,  a circular 
piece  of  elm,  with  a small  sheave  on  each 
tide,  fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  a flag- 


staff, and  used  to  reeve  the  halliards. 

2.  In  gunnery,  a round  piece  of  wood, 
formed  like  a wheel,  and  fixed  on  the  axle 
of  a carriage,  to  move  heavy  ordnance. 

3.  As  applied  to  railways,  a step  or 

platform,  running  upon  wheels,  and  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  ordinary  stages, 
coaches,  and  carriages,  which  are  placed 
upon  it. 

Truck-system.  A name  given  to  a 
practice  in  mining  and  manufacturing 
districts,  of  paying  the  wages  of  workmen 
in  goods  instead  of  money. 

Truf'fle.  The  root  of  the  Lycopercbm 
tuber,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe.  Truffles  are 
reckoned  a great  delicacy. 

Truk'fet,  Germ,  trompete.  A wind  in 
strument  of  music,  much  used  in  martial 
exercises.  It  is  the  loudest  of  all  wind 
instruments.  It  is  commonly  made  of 


brass.  There  are  also  speaking  and  hear 
ing  trumpets,  which  are  simply  tubular 
bodies,  with  a trumpet-shaped  mouth. 

Trun'cate,  Lat.  truncatus,  lopped. 
Appearing  as  if  cut  off  with  a pair  of 
scissors. 

Trunca'tipennes.  In  entomology,  a 
tribe  of  Carabici,  consisting  of  Anthia, 
Gruphiplerus,  Aptinus,  Brachinus,  Cas- 
nonia,  &c.  They  are  sc  called,  because  the 
extremity  of  their  elytra  is  almost  always 
truncated.  See  Cararus. 

Trun'dle.  1.  A little  wheel. 2.  A 

low  cart  with  little  wheels. 

Trunk,  Lat.  trunais.  1.  In  architec- 
ture, the  same  as  shaft. 2.  In  animals, 

that  section  of  the  body  between  the  head 
and  the  abdomen. 

Trun'nion,  Pr.  trognon.  The  trunnions 
of  a piece  of  ordnance  are  two  knobs, 
which  project  from  the  opposite  sides,  and 
serve  to  support  the  piece  on  the  cheeks 
of  the  carriage.  The  trunnion-plates  are 
the  two  plates  in  travelling-carriages, 
mortars,  and  howitzers,  which  cover  the 
upper  parts  of  the  side-pieces,  and  go 
under  the  trunnions.  The  trunnion  ring 
is  the  next  before  the  trunnions. 

Truss.  1.  In  surgery,  a bandage  for 
hernia. 2.  In  carpentry,  when  gird- 

ers are  very  long,  or  the  weight  which  a 
floor  is  destined  to  support  is  very  great, 
they  are  trussed:  that  is,  for  a simple 
beam  is  substituted  a frame  so  constructed 
that  the  pressure  is  thrown  more  upon  the 
walls,  and  the  possibility  of  the  beam 
being  broken  is  prevented.  This  frame  is 
called  a truss.  A truss-partition  is  one 

formed  by  a truss. 3.  In  navigation,  a 

truss  is  a machine  to  pull  a lower  yard 
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close  to  its  mast,  and  retain  it  firmly  in 

that  position. -4.  In  botany,  a truss  is  a 

tuft  of  flowers  formed  at  the  top  of  the 
main-stalk  of  some  plants. 

Trus'sing.  In  carpentry  and  ship- 
building a series  of  diagonal  braces,  dis- 
posed in  triangles,  the  sides  of  which  give 
to  each  other  a mutual  support  or  coun- 
teraction. 

Trust.  In  law,  an  estate  held  for  the 
use  of  another. 

Trus'tee.  In  law  (1.),  one  who  holds  an 
estate  in  trust ; (2.)  one  to  whom  is  con- 
fided the  management  of  some  property, 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Truth.  In  the^ine  arts,  a faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  models  of  nature. 

Try-sail.  Strain-sail.  A sail  used  by 
a ship  in  a storm. 

Tdb'ber.  The  name  given  in  Cornwall 
to  a mining  instrument,  called  in  other 
parts  a beele. 

To'ber,  Lat.  from  tumeo,  to  swell.  1. 

An  excrescence. 2.  In  botany,  a round 

turgid  root,  as  that  of  a turnip.  Also  the 
name  of  a genus  of  fungi,  now  included  in 
the  genus  Lycoperdon  (q.v.). 

Tu'bercle,  Lat.  tuberculum,  dim.  of 
tuber.  In  pathology,  a peculiar  morbid 
production,  which  occurs  in  various  tex- 
tures of  the  body,  in  connection  with  scro- 
fula. It  occurs  in  isolated  roundish  mas- 
ses. The  matter  is  unorganised. 

Tuber'cular,  Lat.  tubercular  is,  1 

Tuber'culate,  Lat.  tuberculatus.  t 
Tubercled.  Having  small  warts  or  tuber- 
cles. Applied,  in  natural  history. 

Tu'berose.  1.  Tuberous. 2.  A plant. 

See  Polyanthus. 

Tu'berous,  Lat.  tuberosus.  Knobbed. 
Applied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Tubicinel'la.  A genus  of  tubular  shells, 
not  spiral ; placed  by  Lamarck  among  the 
sessile  cirrhipedes.  Name  dim.  of  tubicen, 
a trumpeter.  The  species  are  found  im- 
bedded in  the  blubber  of  whales. 

Tubic'ola.  The  name  given  by  Cuvier 
to  an  order  of  Articulata,  comprising  Ser- 
pula,  Sabella,  Terebella,  Ainpliitrite,  Sy- 
phostoma,  and  Dentalium.  The  shell  is 
a calcareous  tube ; whence  the  name, 
from  tuba,  and  cola,  an  inhabitant. 

Tubicola'ri^e.  The  name  given  by 
Lamarck  to  a genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the 
order  Rotifera.  N*ame  from  tuber,  and 
cola,  a dweller,  because  the  species  se- 
crete themselves  in  little  tubes,  which 
they  construct  of  foreign  molecules. 

Tubicor'nia,  Lat.  tubus  cornu,  a horn. 
A family  of  ruminants,  which  have  the 
horns  composed  of  an  axis  enveloped  in 
a sheath. 

Tu'bipora,  1 Organ-pipe  coral,  consist- 

Tu'bipore.  j ing  of  parallel  tubes  of  a 
strong  substance,  each  containing  a poly- 
pus. There  are  several  species.  Order 
Coralliferi ; family  Tubularii. 


Tubula'ria.  A genus  of  coralliferous 
poly  pi,  which  construct  simple  or  branched 
rubes  of  a horny  substance.  The  genus 
is  now  subdivided.  The  sub-genera  are 
Tubtilaria  marina,  found  in  salt  water; 
Tibiana,  Larnour.,  inhabiting  zigzag 
tubes;  Comularia,  Lamar.,  of  which  the 
tubes  are  conical;  Anguinaria,  Lamar., 
of  which  the  tubes  are  cylindrical ; and 
Campanvlaria,  Lamar.,  the  tubes  of 
which  are  bell-shaped. 

Tu'bulated,  tubulatus.  Synonymous 
with  tubulous.  A retort  which  has  a small 
tubular  production,  like  the  mouth  of  a 
phial,  with  a stopper  adapted  to  it,  is 
called  a tubulated  retort. 

Tues'day.  The  third  day  of  the  week : 
Saxon  Tiwcesdaeg  or  Tuesdaeg  ,irgm  Tuisco, 
the  Mars  of  our  ancestors.  Hence  Tues- 
day is  court  or  combat-day. 

Tu'fa.  Fr.  tuf,  It.  tufo.  1.  A calcareous 
deposit  from  water.  See  Calcareous 

Tufa. 2.  Tuf,  tuff,  volcanic  tufa,  arc- 

names  applied  to  several  different  sub- 
stances, products  of  volcanic  eruptions. 
Generally  it  is  an  aggregate  of  sand  and 
volcanic  ashes  and  fragments  of  scoria 
and  lava. 

Tuis'co.  In  mythology,  the  god  of  war 
or  the  Mars  of  the  northern  nations. 
Tuesday  was  appointed  for  his  adoration. 

Tu'la  Metal.  An  alloy  of  copper,  sil- 
ver, and  lead. 

Tu'lipa,  I An  extensive  genus  of  peren- 

Tu'lip.  } nial  plants.  Alexandria — 31  o- 
nogynia,  Nat.  order,  Coronaries  The 
yellow  tulip  is  the  only  indigenous  spe- 
cies, but  many  others  are  found  in  Hie 
gardens. 

Tum'ble  home.  Applied  to  the  falling 
in  of  the  upper  timbers  of  a ship’s  side. 

Tum'bril.  In  gunnery,  a two-wheeled 
carriage,  used  in  carrying  the  tools  of 
the  pioneers  and  miners,  and  occasionally 
the  money  and  ammunition  of  the  army. 

Tu'mour,  Lat.  tumor,  from  tumeo,  to 
swell.  A swelling  of  a permanent  kind, 
divided  into  sarcomatous,  which  are  firm 
and  fleshy,  and  encysted,  which  have  a 
sac  containing. matter  more  or  less  fluid. 

Tu'mulus  (Latin).  A small  conical  hill 
of  earth,  raised  as  a memorial  over  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  by  the  early  nations 
of  antiquity. 

Tun.  1.  A large  cask. 2.  A wine 

measure  containing  two  pipes  of  4 hogs- 
heads, or  2S2  gallons.  It  varies,  however, 
in  different  countries. 

Tune,  rovo;.  In  music,  the  relation  of 
notes  to  each  other,  and  the  distances  be-  y 
tween  them,  whence  arises  melody. 

Tung'sten.  1 from  Swed.  tung,  \ 

Tungste'num,  J heavy,  and  sten,  stone. 

A greyish-white  metal,  very  brittle  and 
very  hard,  and  fusible  in  the  most  intense 
heat  only.  The  name  was  originally- 
given  by  the  Swedes  to  the  ore  of  the 
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metal,  which  Scheele  first  analysed.  The 
same  ore  has  since  been  discovered  in 
Cornwall  and  in  Bohemia.  The  base  is 
lime,  and  the  metal  combines  with  it  in 
the  form  of  an  acid,  the  tungstic  acid ; a 
yellow  oxide,  differing  from  the  brown  in 
having  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  Ores  are 
also  found  of  which  the  bases  are  man- 
ganese, lead,  &c.,  sp.gr.  of  the  metal  17  3. 
Tungsten  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  unites 
with  most  other  metals,  but  not  with 
sulphur. 

Tc'nic,  I, at.  tunica.  A garment  worn 
by  the  Romans  under  the  toga,  next  to 
the  skin. 

Tu'nicaries.  A class  of  acephalous 
mollusca,  in  Lamarck’s  arrangement. 
Animal  gelatinous  or  leathery,  and  co- 
vered with  a double  tunic.  The  external 
one  distinctly  organized  and  provided 
with  two  apertures;  the  interior  one 
analogous  to  the  mantle,  provided  also 
with  two  apertures,  the  one  oral  and  the 
other  anal.  These  animals  are  found  both 
single  and  aggregate,  fixed  and  floating. 

Tun'kers  or  Ddn'kers.  A subdivision 
of  the  Baptists,  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania. 

Tun'nel.  A subterranean  passage  cut 
through  hills,  and  sometimes  under  water, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  tunnel. 

Tu'nny.  Spanish  mackerel.  A fish, 
the  Scomber  thynnus,  Lin.  See  Thtnnus. 

Tur'ban.  The  usual  head-dress  of  the 
Turks  .Persians,  and  other  eastern  nations. 

Tor  bid.e.  A family  of  molluscs.  Shell 
solid  and  spiral;  aperture  entire,  closed 
by  an  operculum.  Order  Phytophaga. 
Named  from  turbo , a top. 

Tur'binate,  Lat.  lurbinatus.  Of  a spiral 
oblong  form. 

Turbinel'la.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  turbinellinae.  Name  dim.  of  turbo,  a 
top,  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  shell, 
which  is  ponderous,  smooth,  or  slightly 
nodulous;  spire  short,  papillary;  pillar 
with  strong  plaits  in  the  middle. 

Tur'eith  Root,  1 The  cortical  part  of 

Tur'peth  Root,  j the  Convolvulus  tur- 
pethum,  brought  from  several  parts  of 
India.  Used  in  medicine.  The  name  is 
of  Indian  origin. 

Tcr'bith  Mineral,  \ The  yellow  sub, 

Tcr'peth  Mineral.  ) or  disulphate  of 
mercury. 

Tur'bo.  A genus  of  mollusca.  Order 
Phytophaga:  family  Turoidec:  sub  family 
Turbince.  Shell  turbinate.  About  160 
species  are  known,  of  which  about  70 
are  British.  The  periwinkle  is  well  known. 

Tur'bot.  A well-known  and  highly 
esteemed  fish,  the  Pleuronectus  marimus, 
Lin.  There  are  large  quantities  caught 
on  our  coasts ; yet  the  London  market 
is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  the  Dutch. 

Tur'dus.  The  thrush  : a genus  of  pas- 
serine birds,  belonging  to  the  family 
Dentirostres.  Regimen  frugivorous,  habits 


solitary.  The  name  thrush  is  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  song  thrush,  or 
throstle  (7’.  musicus,  Lin.).  The  Mocking- 
bird of  North  America  is  also  a well- 
known  species. 

Turf,  Sax.  turf.  1.  The  upper  veget- 
able mould,  with  its  grass  and  roots  cut 
into  parallelograms  (of  about  15  inches  in 
length,  6 inches  in  breadth,  and  3 inches 
in  thickness,)  with  a common  spade 

used  to  cope  dikes,  &c. 2.  The  upper 

stratum  of  mossy  ground,  pared  off  with 
a turf-spade  and  used  for  burning  as 
peats  are,  but  regarded  as  inferior. 

Tor'ket-red.  A brilliant  red  dye  pro- 
duced on  cotton  by  madder. 

Tur'lupins.  In  French  ecclesiastical 
history,  one  of  the  numerous  by-names 
by  which  the  sectaries  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury were  distinguished. 

Tur'meric.  Indian  saffron.  The  root 
of  the  Curcuma  longa,  brought  from  Ben- 
gal, Java,  China,  &c.  It  is  used  in  dye- 
ing, affording  a beautiful  yellow,  which 
however  is  extremely  fugitive. 

Tur'iierite.  A rare  mineral,  consist- 
ing of  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
coloured  yellow  by  oxide  of  iron.  It  is 
so  named  because  its  colour  approaches 
to  the  yellow  of  turmeric. 

Tcrn'-plate,  ) On  railways,  a contri- 

Turn'-table.  / vance  for  removing  car- 
riages from  one  line  of  rails  to  another. 
It  is  composed  of  an  iron  framing,  upon 
which  iron  grating  or  wood  planking  is 
laid,  thereby  forming  a table  or  platform, 
two  pair  of  rails  being  fixed  to  the  upper 
surface,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  of  corresponding  gauge  with 
those  laid  down  upon  the  line.  The  plat- 
form is  further  made  to  turn  upon  a 
centre  pivot,  which  rests  upon  another 
iron  framing  set  in  masonry. 

Turnip.  1.  A well-known  tuberous 
plant,  the  Brassica  rapa,  of  which  there 

are  several  varieties. 2.  The  Swedish 

turnip  is  the  Pula  baga. 

Turn'sole.  Heliotrope.  See  Helio- 
trofium. 

Tcr'pentixe,  Lat.  terebinthina ; Fr. 
terebenthine  ; Ger.  turpenthin.  A resinous 
substance,  obtained  by  making  incisions 
in  the  stems  of  several  species  of  pines. 
The  common  turpentine  is  obtained  from 
Finns  sylrestris,  or  Scotch  fir ; the  Venice 
turpentine  from  the  Pinuslarix,  or  larch  ; 
the  Candian  turpentine  or  balsam  from 
the  Pinus  balsamea,  or  balsam  pine  of  the 
cold  parts  of  North  America ; the  Chian  or 
Cyprus  turpentine  is  got  from  the  Pistacia 
terebinthus,  which  is  cultivated  in  Chios 
and  Cyprus,  and  grows  only  in  warm  cli- 
mates. All  the  turpentines  dissolve  in 
rectified  spirits  or  pure  alcohol,  and  by 
distillation  give  similar  oils,  which,  from 
their  being  procured  by  distillation,  are 
called  spirits  of  turpentine.  If  the  distil- 
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lation  be  performed  with  water,  the.  pro- 
duct is  an  essential  oil,  the  common  oil, 
essence,  or  spirit  of  turpentine  of  the 
shops  ; and  if  the  distillation  be  performed 
in  a retort,  without  water,  the  product 
is  very  volatile  and  pungent,  and  is 
termed  ethereal  spirit  of  turpentine.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  obtain  oil  of  turpen- 
tine pure  from  the  shops.  Sp.  gr.  when 
pure  0'870;  as  sold  0'876,  and  often  higher. 

Torquo'is,  Fr.  turquoise  ; Ger.  tiirkiss. 
A gem  of  a greenish-blue  colour,  found 
in  opaque  and  roundish  masses,  from  the 
size  of  a pea  to  that  of  an  egg.  Sp.  gr. 
3- 13.  The  finest  specimens  are  found  in 
Persia,  in  clay  slate. 

Tur'tle,  Sax.,  from  Lat.  turtur.  1.  The 
turtle  dove  is  the  Columba  turtur,  Lin., 
celebrated  for  its  connubial  constancy  and 

affection. 2.  The  edible  sea  turtle  is 

the  green  tortoise  (Testudo  my  das),  Lin., 
found  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length, 
and  weighing  from  700  to  800  lbs.  Its  flesh 
and  eggs  are  highly  esteemed,  and  furnish 
a wholesome  and  palatable  supply  of  food 
to  the  mariner  in  every  latitude  of  the 
torrid  zone.  See  Testudo  and  Tortoise. 

Tus'can  Order.  An  order  of  architec- 


ture whien  aumits  of  no  ornaments  and 


the  columns  are  never  fluted.  It  is  not 
found  in  any  ancient  buildings. 

Tusk.  In  carpentry,  a bevel  shoulder 
made  above  a tenon,  to  strengthen  it. 

Tcssila'go.  Colt’s-foot.  A genus  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Syngenesia  — Poly, 

superflua.  The  common  and  the  bastard 
colt’s-foot  and  the  butter-bur  are  indi- 
genous species.  All  the  exotic  species 
are,  however,  hardy.  Name  from  tussis, 
cough,  because  it  {T.  farfara)  relieves 
coughs,  and  is  used  as  tea  for  diseases  of 
the  chest. 

Tu'tenag.  1.  In  commerce,  a Chinese 
word,  used  to  designate  the  zinc  or  spelter 

of  China. 2.  The  metallic  compound 

brought  from  China,  called  Chinese  cop- 
per, or  packfong. 

Tu'tia.  A Persian  name  for  the  grey 
oxide  of  zinc  : Cadmia,  or  Cadmia  factitia, 
popularly  tutty  (q.v.). 

Tut'ti,  } An  Italian  term,  used  in  music, 

Tdt'to.  ) to  signify  that  all  the  parts 
are  to  be  played  together  in  full  concert. 

Tut'ty  (from  tutia).  The  grey  oxide 
of  zinc,  generally  formed  when  zinc, 
blende,  &c.,  are  subjected  to  a high  heat 
in  a furnace : the  tutty  sublimes  and 
encrusts  in  the  chimney. 

Twice'-laid  Cor'dage.  In  ship-rigging , 
cordage  made  of  the  cast  rigging  worked 
up  again. 

Twine.  A strong  thread  composed  of 
three  strands  twisted  together. 

Tym'bal.  In  music,  a kettle-drum. 
This  consists  of  two  metallic  globes, 
covered  with  parchment,  and  beaten 
with  two  round  mallets. 

TymTan.  Tympanum.  1.  A drum : 
hence  the  barrel  or  hollow  part  of 
the  ear,  behind  the  membrane  of  the 

tympanum. 2.  In  architecture,  the  area 

of  a pediment,  being  that  part  which  is 
on  a level  with  the  naked  of  the  frieze. 
Also  the  part  of  a pedestal  called  other- 
wise the  trunk  or  dye.  The  tympan  of 
an  arch  is  a triangular  tube  or  space, 
placed  in  its  corners,  usually  hollow,  and 
enriched  with  ornaments foliage,  &c. 

3.  In  printing,  a frame  covered  with 

parchment,  on  which  the  blank  sheets 
are  put  in  order  to  be  laid  on  the  form  to 
be  impressed. 4.  In  botany,  a mem- 

brane stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the 
theca  of  a moss. 

Tym'pany.  Tympanites.  Drum-belly. 
An  elastic  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
which  sounds  like  a drum  [tympanum) 
when  struck  ; attended  with  costiveness 
and  atrophy. 

Type,  Lat.  typus ; Gr.  Torres-  A sign, 
symbol,  or  mark  of  something.  1.  The  term 
is  applied  in  natural  history  to  the  most 
strongly  characterised  species  or  genu3 

of  a group  of  plants  or  animals. 2.  In 

I printing,  letter- casting  in  type-metal. 
T j pes  are  named  according  to  their  sizes; 
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Double  - pica,  Paragon,  Great  - primer, 
English,  Pica,  Small-pica,  Long-primer, 
Bourgeois,  Brevier,  Minion,  Nonpareil, 
Ruby,  Pearl,  and  Diamond.  The  first 
sort  gives  41  £ lines  per  foot,  the  last  205 

lines. 3.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  model  in 

nature  of  a pattern  used  ; as  a tree,  which 
is  the  type  of  a column. 

Type-metal.  A compound  of  lead  and 
antimony,  in  the  proportion  of  3 to  1, 
used  for  making  printing-types.  Copper 
is  sometimes  added. 

Ty'phlops.  The  name  given  by 
Schneider  to  a genus  of  serpents,  from 
ruphcey ]/,  an  earth-worm,  because  blind ; 
the  species  being  small, and  resembling  at 
first  glance  earth-worms. 

Ty'phoid.  Like  typhus. 

Typiioma'nia,  from  Tupoq,  stupor,  and 
fxctvia,  madness.  A term  expressive  of 
the  delirium  which  accompanies  typhoid 
fevers. 

Ttp'hoon.  A violent  hurricane  in  the 
Chinese  seas. 

Ty'phus,  from  rvfpo;,  stupor.  A form 
of  continued  fever,  characterised  by  ex- 
treme depression  of  the  nervous  powers, 
and  imperfect  re-action  of  the  vascular 
system,  giving  rise  to  changes  in  the 
circulating  fluids,  and  remarkable  dis- 
order of  all  the  secretions. 

Typol'ites,  from  ruxo;,  a type,  and 
Xrfia?,  stone.  An  old,  general  name  for 
rossil  remains  and  minerals,  having  im- 
pressions of  plants,  &c.  upon  them. 

u. 

U is  the  21st  letter  and  the  oth  vowel 
of  the  English  alphabet. 

U'BiaciTA'iuANS.  A sect  of  Lutherans, 
who  sprung  up  in  Germany  in  1590,  and 
maintained  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  omnipresent  ( ubique ). 

TJka'se.  In  Russia,  a proclamation  or 
imperial  order.  t 

Ul'cer,  Lat.  ulcus,  eris,  from  t'Axoq-  A 
purulent  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
soft  parts  of  an  animal  body.  There  are 
many  kinds. 

Ule-tb.ee.  The  name  given  to  a Mexi- 
can tree,  a species  of  Castilla,  which  af- 
fords an  elastic  gum,  called  ule  in  the 
country. 

U'lex.  Furze.  A genus  of  bushy  shrubs. 
Diandria — Decandria.  There  are  three 
species,  two  of  which  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain. 

Ul'lage.  In  commerce,  what  a cask 
wants  of  being  full. 

TJ l'mic  Acid.  A vegetable  substance 
obtained  first  from  bark  of  the  elm-tree 
(vlmus  campestris ) by  Dr.  Thomson,  and 
called  by  him  ulmin  (q  v.l.  It  combines 


with  different  bases,  which  it  neutralizes, 
forming  ulmates.  It  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  peat  and  umber,  and  is  a con 
stituent  of  vegetable  manures. 

Ul'mim,  IThis  was  the  name  given 

Ul'mine.  I originally  by  Dr.  Thomson 
to  the  ulmic  acid  (q.  v.),  but  it  is  now  ap- 
plied to  a black  insoluble  matter,  obtained 
by  boiling  the  ulmic  acid  with  one  of  the 
strong  acids.  There  is  a brown  exudation 
found  upon  the  bark  of  trees,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  elm,  hence  called » dmin,  which 
contains  a matter  similar  to  humus  or 
humine  ( moder  of  the  Germans,  giine  of 
Berzelius),  combined  with  potash.  The 
action  of  heat,  acids,  alkalis,  and  some 
other  chemical  agents  vpon  a variety  of 
organic  products  is  attrnded  by  the  pro- 
duction of  more  or  less  of  a similar  matter. 
Boullay  represents  ulmin  or  ulmic  acid 
as  a compound  of  56  7 per  cent,  carbon, 
and  43  3 hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  pro- 
portions to  form  water:  he  considers  it 
the  most  important  ingredient  of  . the  soil 
as  regards  its  nutritive  powers.  The  sub- 
stance thus  called  ulmin  and  ulmic  acid 
may  be  obtained  by  digesting  rotten 
leaves,  bog-earth,  turf,  and  especially  the 
brown  exudation  of  the  elm  in  a boiling  or 
a weak  alkaline  solution,  and  precipitat- 
ing by  an  acid. 

Ul'mus.  The  elm-tree:  an  extensive 
genus  of  trees.  Pentandria  — Pigynia. 
There  are  four  species  found  native  in 
Britain : the  common  elm  is  the  77.  campes- 
tris. The  inner  bark  yields  a juice  highly 
useful  as  an  application  to  burns. 

Ui’sa  , cuXtv’/i-  The  cubit:  the  large  bone 
of  the  fore-arm. 

Ultima'tcm  (Xat.).  I.  The  ultimate, 

a final  proposition  or  condition. 2.  In 

diplomacy,  the  final  propositions,  condi- 
tions, or  terms,  offered  as  the  basis  of  a 
treaty 

Ul’tra.  In  politics,  those  who  carry 
to  their  farthest  point  the  opinions  of 
their  party. 

Ultra-mar'ine,  from  ultra,  beyond,  and 
mar  inns,  sea-colour.  1.  Azure  stone  or 

lazulite. 2.  A beautiful  blue  pigment, 

obtained  from  lazulite  (lapis  lazuli).  This 
is  now,  however,  prepared  artificially, 
and  consists  of  silicate  of  alumina,  and 
soda,  with  sulphuret  of  sodium.  It  used 
to  be  sold  at  from  5i.  to  10/.  per  oz. 

Ultramar'ise  Ashes.  The  residuum  of 
lazulite,  after  the  ultramarine  is  extracted 
It  is  comparatively  a very  inferior  pig- 
ment, but  was  formerly  used  for  coarse 
work. 

Ul'tramontake.  A name  applied  by 
Italians  to  theologians  and  jurists  of 
countries  beyond  the  Alps. 

Ul'va.  Laver.  A genus  of  Alga!.  Name 
from  uhgo,  ozinecs.  Some  of  the  species 
are  edible,  and  are  indeed  regarded,  u 
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delicacies,  as  the  oyster  green  laver  and 
shield  laver. 

Um'bel,  | A species  of  inflorescence, 

Umbel'la.  / consistingofseveral  flower- 
stalks,  nearly  equal  in  length,  spread 
from  one  centre,  their  summits  forming  a 
level,  convex,  or  even  globose  surface.  It 
is  called  rundle  by  some  authors. 

Umbella't.£.  One  of*Linuaeus’  natural 
classes  of  plants,  comprising  such  as  have 
the  flowers  growing  in  umbels.  Parsley 
is  an  example. 

TJmbel'lulI:  ! A Partial  or  little  umbel- 

Um'ber.  Brown  ochre.  1.  In  ornitho- 
logy, an  African  bird,  the  Scopus  umbretta, 
Brisson,  so  named  from  its  umber  or 

brown  colour. 2.  An  earthy  mineral 

of  a brown  colour,  found  in  Cyprus.  It  is 
used  as  a pigment. 

Umbi'lical  Cord.  In  botany,  an  elon- 
gation of  the  placenta  in  the  form  of  a 
cord. 

Umbil'icus.  1.  The  navel. 2.  In  bo- 

tany, formerly  the  generic  name  of  the 
wail  pennywort,  and  yellow  navel-wort, 
now  placed  in  the  genus  Cotyledons. 

3.  In  geometry,  synonymous  with  focus. 

4.  In  conchology,  the  depression  in  the 
centre,  round  which  the  shell  is  convo- 
luted. 

Um'bo.  1.  The  pointed  boss  of  a shield. 

2.  In  botany,  the  knob  in  the  centre 

of  the  pilus,  or  hat  of  the  fungus  tribe. 

TJm'bra.  A shadow.  In  astronomy,  ap- 
plied to  the  dark  cone  projected  from  a 
planet  or  satellite,  on  the  side  opposite 
the  sun. 

Umbrel'la.  1.  A well-known  article 
of  defence  against  rain,  &c.  The  name 

is  the  Latin  dim.  of  umbra,  a shade. 

2.  A genus  of  sea-slugs. 

Cm'pire,  Lat.  impcrium.  1.  A person  to 
whose  sole  decision  a controversy  or 

question  between  parties  is  referred. 

2.  A third  person  called  in  to  decide  a 
question  submitted  to  arbitrators,  when 
the  arbitrators  do  not  agree  in  opinion. 

Un'cia  (Lat.).  The  twelfth  part  of  any- 
thing. The  term  was  formerly  applied 
both  to  an  ounce  and  an  inch. 

Un'ciform,  from  uncus,  a hook,  and 
forma,  a likeness ; hook-like.  Applied  to 
bones.  The  unciform  bone  is  the  last  bone 
of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus. 

Uncom'mon  Chord,  in  music,  is  another 
term  for  the  chord  of  the  sixth. 

Uncoxfor'maele.  Not  conformable. 
Applied  in  geology  to  strata  lying  in  a 
different  plane  from  the  subjacent  strata, 
upon  which  they  rest. 

Undec'agon,  from  undecim,  eleven,  and 
ycuvice,,  angle.  A geometrical  figure  of 
eleven  angles  and  sides. 

Un'dershot- wheel.  In  hydraulics,  a 
whael  with  a number  of  flat  boards  which 
revel  Ve  the  impulse  of  the  water  con- 


veyed to  the  lowest  part  of  the  wheel  op 
an  inclined  canal,  in  contradistinction  to 
an  overshot  wheel. 

Underpin'ing.  In  architecture,  bring- 
ing a wall  up  to  the  ground-sill.  It 
usually  denotes  such  alterations  as  are 
made  on  the  foundations  of  walls  as  re- 
quire them  to  be  supported  by  strong  tim- 
ber shoars  and  needles. 

Un'dertow.  A current  below  the  sur- 
face of  water  different  from  that  above. 

Un  derwriter.  An  insurer.  See  In- 
surance. 

Un'dulate,  Lat.  undulatus,  waved. 
Having  a waved  surface.  Applied  to 
leaves  whose  margins  are  waved  obtusely 
up  and  down. 

Undui.a'tion.  In  physics,  a species  of 
motion  transmitted  successively  through 
different  parts  of  a medium,  without  ten- 
dency to  continue  that  motion  without 
renewed  impulses.  Sound  proceeds  by 
undulations  in  the  atmosphere. 

Un'dulatory  Theory.  In  optics,  the 
hypothesis  according  to  which  light  is 
transmitted  by  the  undulations  of  an 
elastic  medium. 

Un'eormed  Stars.  In  astronomy , such 
as  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  constel- 
lations. 

Un'gual,  from  unguis,  a nail  or  claw. 
An  epithet  applied  to  bones  which  have 
attached  to  them  a nail  or  claw. 

Unguic'ulata.  A primary  division  of 
the  class  mammalia,  having  the  digits 
armed  with  claws. 

Un'guis  or  Claw.  The  narrow  part  of 
the  base  of  a petal.  A measure  of  length 
equal  to  half  an  inch. 

Un'gula,  Lat.  hoof.  In  geometry,  a solid 
formed  by  cutting  off  a part  of  a cylinder, 
cone,  &c.,  by  a plane  cutting  the  base  ob- 
liquely. 

Ungul'ata.  An  order  of  mammalia 
having  the  feet  ungulate  or  enveloped  in 
hoofs. 

Un'gulate.  1.  Hoofed : ungula,  a 

hoof. 2.  Shaped  like  a hoof. 

Unicap'sulah,  Lat.  unicapsularis , hav- 
ing one  capsule  to  each  flower. 

U'nicorn.  An  animal  with  one  horn  : 
unus,  one,  and  cornu,  a horn.  The  unicorn 
is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  than  as  a 

supporter  of  the  British  arms. 2.  The 

narwhal  is  sometimes  named  the  sea- 
unicorn. 

Unifor'mity.  The  act  of  uniformity  is 
an  act  of  parliament  by  which  the  form 
of  public  prayers,  administration  of  sacra- 
ments and  other  rites,  is  prescribed  to  be 
observed  in  all  the  churches. 

U'nio.  1.  A pearl. 2.  A genus  of  tes- 

taceous acephala  belonging  to  the  family 
Mytilacea,  commonly  called  fresh-water 
muscles.  The  unios  inhabit  fresh  water, 
preferring  running  streams.  Numerous 
species,  remarkable  for  size  or  form, 
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inhabit  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

U'nion  hy  the  First  Intention.  A 
phrase  applied  by  surgeons  to  the  healing 
of  wounds  by  adhesion,  without  suppu- 
ration or  granulation. 

Unip'arous,  Lat.  unipants.  Producing 
one  only  at  a birth. 

U'nison,  from  wins,  and  sonus,  sound. 
A term  in  music,  implying  that  a string, 
&c.  gives  a sound  coincident  with  an- 
other, proceeding  from  an  equality  in  the 
number  of  vibrations  made  in  a given 
time  by  the  sonorous  body.  If  two  strings 
of  the  same  material  have  equal  length, 
thickness,  and  tension,  their  sounds  will 
be  in  unison.  The  term  is  applicable  whe- 
ther the  sounds  be  produced  by  instru- 
ments or  the  organs  of  the  human  voice. 

U'nit.  1.  Lat.  unus,  one ; unitas,  unity. 

One. 2.  Any  determinate  quantity,  by 

the  constant  repetition  of  which  any  other 
magnitude  of  the  same  kind  is  measured. 

Unita'rianism.  In  theology,  the  doc- 
trine of  Unitarians,  who  contend  for  the 
unity  ( unitas ) of  the  Godhead,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Trinitarians,  and  who,  of 
course,  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

U'nity.  1.  In  mathematics,  the  ab- 
stract expression  for  any  unit  whatso- 
ever.  2.  In  poetry,  the  principle  by 

which  a uniform  tenor  of  story,  and  pro- 
priety of  representation,  is  preserved.  In 
the  drama,  the  unities  are  three ; the 
unity  of  action,  of  time,  and  of  place. 

U'nit  Jar.  A small  insulated  Leyden 
jar,  placed  between  the  electric  machine 
and  a larger  jar  or  battery,  to  announce 
the  number  of  discharges  which  have 
passed  into  the  larger  jar. 

U'nivalve.  1.  One-valved  : univalvu- 

lar. 2.  A shell  which  is  complete  in 

one  piece. 

Univer'salism.  In  theology,  the  doc- 
trine that  all  mankind  will  be  saved  or 
made  happy  in  a future  state. 

Univer'sity'.  An  establishment  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction  in  science  and 
literature,  and  having  the  power  of  con- 
ferring honorary  dignities  or  degrees. 

U'pas.  The  name  given  in  Java  to  se- 
veral deadly  poisons,  of  which  the  Bohon 
upas  and  the  upas  tienti,  are  the  most 
celebrated.  They  belong  to  different 
genera,  and  owe  their  poisonous  proper- 
ties to  different  principles.  The  Bohon 
upas  is  a bitter  gum-resin,  which  exudes 
from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  a large  tree, 
called  antiar  or  antshar  by  the  Javanese, 
and  Antiaris  toxicaria , or  Ipo  toxicaria 
by  botanists.  It  is  a quick  and  rapid  poi- 
son. The  Upas  tienti  is  the  produce  of 
the  Strychnos  tienti,  and  owes  its  deadly 
effects  to  strychnia.  The  natives  of  Java 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  used  these 
poisons  to  render  their  arrows  more 
deadly. 


U'pcpa.  The  hoopoe:  a genus  of  pas- 
serine birds  belonging  to  the  family  ol 
Tenuirostres.  The  species  are  character- 
ised by  an  ornament  on  the  head,  formed 
of  a double  range  of  long  feathers,  which 
they  can  erect  at  will. 

U'ranite.  Pechblende.  One  of  the 
ores  of  uranium,  in  which  the  metal  is 
combined  wilh  sulphur  and  a portion  o! 
iron,  lead,  and  silex.  Colour  greenish- 
black.  See  Uranium. 

Ura'nium.  A very  rare  metal,  dis- 
covered by  Klaproth  in  uranite  or  pech- 
blende, found  in  the  mine  near  Johann- 
Georgen-Stadt,  in  Saxony.  Another  ore, 
called  green  uranite,  uran-mica , chalcolite, 
&c.,  occurs  in  Cornwall.  The  ores  are 
reduced  by  various  devices;  but  the 
metal  when  procured  has  so  little  lustre, 
that  its  metallic  nature  can  hardly  be  re- 
cognised by  the  naked  eye.  Sp.  gr.  about  9. 

Uranol'ogy,  from  oucoevos,  heaven,  and 
Xoyo<;,  discourse.  The  science  of  the 
heavens  : astronomy. 

Uranos'copits.  The  star-gazer  : a genus 
of  acanthopterygious  fishes  of  the  percoid 
family,  so  named  from  ove avos,  heaven, 
and  trzotrttu,  to  view,  because  the  eyes  are 
placed  on  the  superior  surface  of  the 
nearly  cubical  head. 

U'ranus,  from  ougayos,  heaven.  The 
name  now  generally  adopted  for  the 
planet  discovered  by  Dr.  Herschel,  and 
called  by  him  the  Georgium  sidus. 

Urce'olate,  Lat.  urceolatus.  Pitcher- 
shaped: bellied  out  like  a common  jug. 

Ur'chin.  1.  The  hedge-hog  (q.v.). 

2.  The  name  sea-urchin  has  been  given  to 
the  Echinus  (q.  v.). 

U'rea.  A constituent  of  urine.  It 
crystallises  in  four-sided  prisms,  which 
are  transparent  and  colourless,  with  a 
slight  pearly  lustre. 

U'reter,  from  ougov,  urine.  A name 
in  anatomy  for  the  membraneous  canal 
which  conveys  the  urine  from  the  kidney 
to  the  bladder. 

Ure'thra.  The  canal  by  which  the 
urine  is  voided. 

U'ria.  The  guillemot:  a genus  of 
birds,  separated  from  the  genus  Colymbus, 
Lin.,  by  Brisson.  The  wings  are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  divers  ; but  they  are 
chiefly  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
the  thumb.  They  live  among  rocky  pre- 
cipices, and  feed  on  fish. 

U'ric  Acid.  See  Lithic  Acid. 

Urn,  Lat.  urna.  1.  A sort  of  antique 
vase,  which  was  chiefly  used  to  preserve 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  hence  called 
Cineraria. 2.  In  mosses,  it  is  the  hol- 

low urn  in  which  the  spores  are  lodged. 

Unos'corx.  The  judgment  of  disease! 
founded  on  an  inspection  of  the  urine. 

Uropy'gium.  ouga.,  a tail,  and  rvyn, 
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behind.  The  base  of  the  tail  in  ani- 
mals and  birds. 

Ur'sa.  The  bear.  In  astronomy,  the 
Ursa  Major,  or  Great  Bear,  a constella- 
tion north  by  Camelopardalis  and  Draco, 
east  by  Canes  Yenatici,  south  by  Leo 
Minor,  and  west  by  Lynx  and  Came- 
lopardalis, popularly  called  Charles's 
Wain,  and  in  some  places  the  Plough. 
According  to  some,  the  Great  Bear  is 
Calisto,  an  attendant  of  Diana,  the  god- 
dess of  hunting.  Ursa  Minor,  the  Little 
Bear,  called  by  the  Greeks  Cynosura,  or 
the  Dog’s-tail,  is  the  north-pole  constella- 
tion, easily  distinguished  by  7 stars  in  the 
same  form,  but  in  a contrary  position,  to 
those  of  the  AVain  in  the  Great  Bear. 

IJR'strs.  The  bear.  A genus  of  planti- 
grade mammalia,  of  the  order  Carnaria, 
and  family  Carnivora,  Cuv.  The  bears 
are  stout -bodied  animals,  with  thick 
limbs,  and  a very  short  tail.  They  exca- 
vate dens,  and  construct  huts,  in  which 
they  pass  the  winter  in  a state  of  somno- 
lency, more  or  less  profound,  and  without 
food.  It  is  in  these  retreats  that  the 
female  brings  forth  her  young.  The 
opecies  are  not  easily  distinguished,  yet 
the  genus  is  much  divided.  There  is  the 
European  Brown  Bear, the  North  Ameri- 
can Black  Bear,  the  Polar  Bear,  the 
Thibet  Bear,  the  Malay  Bear,  the  Grisly 
Bear  ; and  India  has  several  species  of 
Black  Bears,  among  which  is  the  Thick- 
lipped  Bear,  which  is  a great  favourite 
among  the  Indian  jugglers,  on  account 
of  its  ugliness. 

Ur'tica.  The  nettle : an  extensive 
genus  of  plants.  Monoscia  — Tetrandria. 
Name  ab  urendo,  because  it  excites  a 
painful  heat  like  that  of  burning.  The 
common,  small,  and  Koman  nettles,  are 
natives  of  Britain. 

Urtica'tion.  The  whipping  of  a be- 
numbed or  paralytic  limb  with  nettle 
( [urticee ),  in  order  to  restore  its  feeling. 

U'sance.  In  commerce,  a period  of  time 
after  the  date  of  a bill  of  exchange  allowed 
for  payment  of  the  same:  it  answers  to 
our  three  days  of  grace,  but  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  or  usage  of  different 
places,  where  the  hill  may  be  drawn. 

Use.  In  late,  imports  a trust  and  con- 
fidence reposed  in  a man  for  the  holding 
of  lands  granted  and  limited  to  A for  the 
use  or  benefit  of  B.  Stat.  27,  Henry  VIII., 
c.  10,  unites  the  use  and  possession. 

Ush'er,  Fr.  huissier,  a door-keeper ; 
huis,  a door.  The  title  of  several  officers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  introduce  strangers, 
execute  orders,  walk  before  persons  of 
rank,&c.  There  are  four  gentlemen-ushers 
in  the  royal  household,  one  in  the  exche- 
quer, &c.  Schoolmasters  have  assistants 
denominated  ushers,  probably  because 
Vhey  are  entrusted  with  the  younger 


classes,  and  introduce  them  into  tk< 
higher  branches  of  scholarship. 

Usquebau'gh.  An  Irish  word,  mean- 
ing mad-water,  originally  and  appro- 
priately used  to  designate  the  pure  spiri- 
tuous liquor  distilled  from  malt,  &c.,  and 
now  generally  known  as  whiskey,  a term 
corrupted  from  usquebaugh.  The  term 
usquebaugh  is,  however,  now  applied 
technically  to  a strong  compound  spirit, 
distilled  from  cinnamon,  coriander,  nut- 
meg, mace,  aniseed,  citron,  thyme,  balm, 
savory,  mint,  rosemary,  Spanish  liquorice, 
sugar  candy,  raisins,  and  dates  infused  in 
brandy ! 

Usucap'tion,  from  usus,  use,  and  capio, 
to  take.  A term  in  civil  law,  having  the 
same  meaning  as  prescription  in  common 
law  ; the  acquisition  of  the  title  of  right 
to  property  by  the  uninterrupted  and  un- 
disputed possession  of  it  for  a certain  term 
prescribed  by  law. 

Ut.  In  music,  the  first  of  the  musical 
syllables. 

U'terine,  Lat.  uterus,  belly.  In  civil 
late,  an  uterine  brother  or  sister  is  ont 
born  of  the  same  mother. 

U'terine.  Appertaining  to  the  uterus 
or  womb. 

U'terus.  The  womb. 

Utilita'rians.  A sect  of  politicians, 
who  would  try  the  excellence  of  modes  of 
government,  &c.  simply  by  their  utility. 

Uti  Posside'tis.  In  politics,  a treaty  by 
which  belligerent  parties  are  left  in  pos- 
session of  what  they  have  acquired  during 
the  war. 

U'tricle,  1 Lat.  utriculus,  from  uter, 

U'tricule,  | a bottle.  A little  bag. 
bladder,  or  vesicle.  Applied  in  botany  to 
a sort  of  capsule  which  never  opens,  but 
falls  off  with  the  seed. 

U'vea,  from  uva,  grape.  The  black  pig- 
ment of  the  eye  on  the  back  part  of  the 
iris. 

U'vula,  dim.  of  uva,  a grape.  The  coni- 
cal fleshy  substance  hanging  over  the  root 
of  the  tongue. 

U'vula-spoon.  A surgical  instrument, 
like  a spoon,  for  conveying  any  substance 
into  the  cavity  behind  the  uvula. 

Y. 

Y,  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  En 
glisli  alphabet,  as  a numeral  stands  for  5, 
and  with  a dash  over  it,  Y,  for  5,000. 

ArA.  An  Italian  word  used  in  musical 
compositions  as  a direction  to  proceed,  as 
va  crescendo,  go  on  increasing. 

Vaccin'iom.  A very  extensive  genus 
of  permanent  plants.  Octandria — Mono  ■ 
gynia.  Name  quasi  vaccinium,  in  allusion 
to  the  berries  produced  by  various  of  the 
species.  The  bleaberry,bogwhortle  berry, 
and  the  bilberry  are  natives  of  Britain 
Most  of  the  species  are  hardy  plants. 
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Va.de  MeVvm  (go  with  me).  A Latin 
phrase,  used  as  the  title  of  a book  that  is 
very  familiar  and  concise  in  its  instruc- 
tions or  directions.  The  little  hmul-book, 
brought  from  the  Greek  Enchiridion,  has 
been  of  late  more  fashionable  than  Vade- 
Mecum. 

Vagan'tes,  Lat.  vago,  I wander.  A tribe 
of  spiders,  which  run  after  and  seize  their 
prey  with  agility. 

Vaoi'na,  Lat.  sheath.  The  leaf-stalk  of 
those  plants  in  which  it  rolls  round  the 
stem. 

Va'ginate,  Lat.  vaginatus.  Sheathed. 

Vagjnopen'nous,  from  vagina,  a sheath, 
and  penna,  a wing.  Sheath- winged. 

Vair.  In  heraldry,  a kind  of  fur  or 
doubling,  consisting  of  divers  little  pieces, 
argent  and  azure,  resembling  a Dutch  U 
or  a bell-glass. 

Vai.e'sians.  An  ancient  sect  of  heretics. 

Valhalla.  In  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy, the  palace  of  immortality. 

Val'lar  Crown.  A crown  bestowed, 
among  the  Romans,  on  him  who  first  en- 
tered an  enemy’s  camp. 


Val'lum.  The  trench  and  parapet  with 
which  the  Romans  fortified  their  camps. 

Valonia.  A modem  Greek  name, 
adopted  in  commerce  for  a species  of  acorn 
exported  from  the  Morea  and  the  Levant, 
for  the  use  of  tanners.  The  oak  which 
produces  it  is  named  velanula.  The  acorns 
are  worth,  in  London,  from  12i.  to  16/. 
a ton. 

Valve,  Lat.  valves,  folding-doors.  1.  In 
mechanics,  a lid  contrived  to  open  one  way 
to  admit  a fluid,  gas,  steam,  &c.,  into  a 
tube,  but  which  shuts,  when  pressed  from 
the  other  side,  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  fluid.  Valves  are  of  various  forms,  as 
hinge  valves,  conical  valves,  sliding  valves, 

revolving  valves,  &c. 2.  In  anatomy,  a. 

kind  of  membrane  which  opens  in  cer- 
tain vessels  to  admit  the  blood,  and  shuts 

it  to  prevent  its  regress. 3.  In  concho- 

logy,  the  shell.  When  the  whole  shell  is 
in  one  piece  it  is  called  a univalve,  when  in 
two  pieces  a bivalve,  and  when  of  more 
than  two  pieces,  the  shell  is  a multivalve. 

Vam'brace.  In  plate  armour,  a protec- 
tion to  the  arm  below  the  elbow. 

Vam'pire.  1.  In  zoology,  a species  of 
large  bat,  the  Vespertilio  vampyrus,  Lin., 
called  the  Ternate  Rat.  It  inhabits  Gui- 
nea, Madagascar,  the  East  India  isles, 
New  Holland,  and  New  Caledonia.  It  at 


tacks  sleeping  animals,  piercing  a vein  so 
gently  that  they  do  not  awake,  and  suck* 
their  blood. 2.  The  same  name  is  some- 

times given  to  a large  bat  of  South  Ame- 
rica, the  V.  spectrum,  Lin. 

Vana'dium.  A scarce  metal,  recently 
discovered  in  Sweden,  and  thus  named 
after  Vanadis  (an  appellation  of  Freya), 
the  principal  female  deity  of  ancient 
Scandinavia.  It  has  only  as  yet  been  ob- 
tained from  iron,  and  the  scorite  of  iron 
furnaces,  and  in  some  of  its  properties 
bears  some  relation  to  chromium,  and  in 
others  to  uranium. 

Vane.  A weathercock.  In  ships,  a 
piece  of  bunting  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  has  the  same  name. 

Vangs.  In  a ship,  braces  to  steady  the 
_mizzen-gaff. 

Vanil'la.  A Spanish  name,  adopted 
in  commerce,  for  the  oblong  narrow  pod  of 
the  Epidendrum  vanilla,  a species  of  vine, 
extensively  cultivated  in  Mexico,  and 
some  of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  It  is 
aromatic,  and  is  much  used  by  chocolate- 
makers,  confectioners,  perfumers,  distil- 
lers, &c. 

Vanishing  Fractions.  In  algebra,  are 
those  fractions  which,  by  giving  a certain 
numerical  value  to  any  variable  quantity 
which  enters  into  them,  both  numerator 
and  denominator  become  zero,  and  con- 

O 

sequently  the  fraction  itself  beoomes— • 

Va'pour,  Fr.  rapeur.  1.  The  state  of  a 
fluid  or  solid  rendered  aeriform  by  appli- 
cation of  heat,  and  capable  of  being  con- 
densed or  brought  back  to  the  liquid  ot 
solid  state,  by  reducing  the  temperature 
The  vapour  of  water  is  particularised  by 
the  name  of  steam  (q.  v.). 2.  In  me- 

teorology, all  substances  which  impair  the 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  are  po- 
pularly named  vapours,  though  this  term 
is  only  applied  technically  to  the  invi- 
sible and  condensible  product  of  vapor- 
isation. 

Va'pour-bath.  A place  in  which  a 
body  is  subjected  to  the  steam  of  hot 
water. 

Va'rtance.  A term  in  laic,  when  there 
is  a difference  of  statement  between  two 
material  documents  in  a cause. 

Va'riable  Quantities.  In  mathema- 
tics, are  such  quantities  as  are  continually 
increasing  or  decreasing.  They  are  usu- 
ally denoted  by  r,  y,  z,  whereas  the  con- 
stant quantities  are  denoted  by  a,  b,  c,  &c. 

Vauia'tion.  1.  Of  the  compass,  the  de- 
viation of  the  magnetic  needle  from  its 
parallel  with  the  meridian,  or  east  and 
west  of  the  true  north  and  south  poles. 
2.  Variation  of  curvature,  in  analyti- 
cal geometry,  is  the  change  which  take* 
place  in  the  curvature,  in  passing  from 
one  point  of  a curve  to  another. 3.  Va- 

riation, in  music,  a diiference  in  perform- 
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ing  the  same  air,  either  by  subdivision 
its  notes,  or  by  the  addition  of  graces. 

4.  Variation  of  the  moon,  in  astronomy , 

is  an  inequality  of  the  moon's  motion, 
depending  on  the  angular  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  sun. 

Yaricel'la,  dim.  of  variola.  The 
chicken-pox  or  water-pox.  A well-known 
eruptive  disease,  consisting  of  vesicles 
scattered  over  the  body. 

Vari'ciform.  Resembling  a varix. 

Varico'cele,  from  varix,  and  y],  a 
tumour.  Arswelling  of  the  veins  of  the 
scrotum. 

Yariett.  In  natural  history,  a term 
used  to  designate  animals,  shells,  plants, 
&C.,  which  differ  in  some  circumstances 
from  others  of  the  same  species,  but  not 
so  essentially  or  permanently  as  to  war- 
rant their  being  separated  as  distinct 
species. 

Vari'ola,  from  varius,  changing  colour. 
The  small-pox. 

Yari'oloid,  1 Resembling  variola  or 

Yari'olovs.  ) small-pox. 

Vario'rcm.  In  literature,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  cum  notis  variorum,  with  the  notes 
of  different  authors.  Used  in  character- 
ising an  edition  of  a classic  author,  with 
annotations  by  different  hands. 

Ya'rix.  In  surgery,  a permanent  dila- 
tation of  a vein. 

Yar'nish,  Fr.  vemis,  low  Lat.  vcrnix.  A 
solution  of  resinous  matter,  which  is  made 
to  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  any  body, 
in  order  to  give  it  a shining,  transparent, 
and  hard  coating,  capable  of  resisting,  in 
a more  or  less  degree,  the  influence  of  air 
and  moisture.  The  common  solvents  are 
alcohol  and  turpentine;  but  the  resins 
are  numerous,  as  are  consequently  the 
sorts  of  varnishes. 

Yas'cular,  from  vasculum,  dim.  of  vas, 
a vessel.  Consisting  of  vessels  within 
which  fluids  are  confined,  and  by  which 
their  course  and  their  velocity  are  re- 
gulated. 

Yase,  Lat.  vas.  1.  In  architecture,  a 
name  given  to 
the  bell  or  naked 
form  of  the  Cor- 
inthian capital, 
on  which  the 
leaves  are  dis- 
posed.  2.  An 

ornament  of 
sculpture,  placed 
on  socles  and 
pediments,  re- 
presenting such 
vessels  as  the 
ancients  used  in 
sacrifices.  An- 
tique vases  are 
of  great  value 
among  antiquar- 
ians. and  many  of  them,  both  Etruscan 


and  Grecian,  have  been  dug  up  in  Italy. 
The  figure  represents  a Grecian  vase. 

Vas'sal,  'Welsh,  gtvds,  a young  man  or 
page.  The  holder  of  a fief  by  fealty  ana 
service,  of  a feudal  lord. 

Yas'ttjs.  In  anatomy,  a name  given  to 
certain  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

Yati'can.  One  of  the  hills  on  which 
the  city  of  Rome  is  built ; on  this  stands 
a celebrated  palace  of  the  Pope,  that  bears 
the  same  name ; and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter. 

Vau'deville  (Fr.).  A species  of  song, 
in  French  poetry,  frequently  of  a satirical 
turn,  consisting  of  several  couplets  and  a 
refrain,  introduced  into  theatrical  pieces. 

Vault,  Ital.  volto.  An  arched  roof  so 
contrived  that  the  stones  which  form  it 
sustain  each  other.  There  are  numerous 
kinds  of  vaults,  named  according  to  their 
form,  as  cylindric,  surmounted,  rampant, 
conic,  spherical,  annular,  simple,  com- 
pound, cylindro-cylindric,  and  groined 
vaults. 

Ve'ader.  The  13th  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  year.  * 

Vec'tis  (Lat.).  Synonymous  with  lever. 

Yedan'ta.  A Hindoo  sect,  whose  phi- 
losophy is  founded  on  the  Vedas. 

Ve'das.  The  Hindoo  sacred  writings. 

Vedbt'te  (Fr.).  A sentinel  on  horse- 
back. 

Yeer'ino.  Wearing.  A term  in  navi- 
gation for  the  operation  to  which  a ship, 
in  changing  her  course  from  one  board  to 
the  other,  turns  her  stern  to  windward  : 
in  opposition  to  tacking,  wherein  the  bow 
is  turned  to  the  wind  and  the  stern  to  lee- 
ward. 

Yeg'etable  Earth.  Soil  in  which  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  is  much  more  pre- 
valent than  the  primitive  earths. 

Yeg'etable  King'dom.  That  depart- 
ment of  nature  which  embraces  the  va- 
rious organised  bodies  to  which  we  indif- 
ferently give  the  names  of  vegetables  and 
plants.  The  natural  history  of  this  de- 
partment is  botany,  which,  in  its  widest 
sense,  embraces  the  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemical  composition,  economical  uses, 
and  scientific  classification  of  plants. 

Veil.  The  horizontal  membrane  in 
fungi,  connecting  the  margin  of  the  pi- 
leus  with  the  stipes. 

Vein,  Lat.  vena.  1.  In  anatomy,  a long 
membraneous  canal,  which  < ontinually 
becomes  wider,  does  not  pulsate,  and  re- 
turns the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the 

heart. 2.  In  geology  and  mineralogy, 

fissures  in  rocks,  filled  up  by  mineral  or 
metallic  substances,  differing  from  the 
rocks  in  which  they  are  situated.  It  is  in 
veins  that  metallic  ores  are  commonly 
found. 

Vein-stones,  or  Gangees,  are  the  mi- 
neral substances  which  accompany  an* 
often  inclose  the  metallic  ores. 
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Vela'ni.  See  Yalonia. 

Yelella,  Lat.  velum,  a sail.  A genus 
of  acaleplies,  possessing  a vertical  crest 
or  sail,  by  which  they  are  wafted  along 
the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Yel'lum,  Fr.  v el  in,  from  Lat  v e’.o.  A 
fine  sort  of  parchment  (q.  v.'l. 

Velo'ce,  It.  swift.  In  music,  signifies  a 
rapid  manner  of  performing. 

Velo'cipede.  A vehicle  consisting  ori- 
ginally of  a piece  of  wood  resting  on  two 
wheels,  and  so  constructed,  that  an  individual 
might  seat  himself  upon  it  as  upon  hone- 
back,  yet  so  that  the  rider  could  propel  the 
machine  by  pressing  his  feet  slightly  against 
the  ground.  He  could  in  this  way  travel  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  This  rude 
first  idea  has  now  been  completely  super- 
seded by  the  more  modern  Bicycle,  by 
which  the  front  wheel  is  converted  into  a 
driving  wheel  or  propeller,  by  means  of  a 
crank  handle,  on  each  side  of  it,  which  the 
rider  works  with  his  feet.  By  this  improved 
arrangement  a greatly  increased  velocity 
may  be  achieved,  with  much  more  comfort 
anil  ease  to  the  rider.  Tricycles  or  vehicles 
with  two  wheels  behind  and  a driving 
wheel  in  front,  and  capable  of  carrying 
luggage,  may  be  also  used  on  this  improved 
principle ; or  even  four  wheels  and  a driving 
wheel  might  be  employed  and  made  useful 
for  the  conveyance  of  infantry  with  their 
personal  baggage  in  time  of  war,  and  they 
might  be  armed  w'ith  a rifle-proof  shield, 
and  provided  with  abed  of  Mackintosh  cloth, 
to  be  either  swung  or  laid  on  damp  ground 
with  impunity,  saving  soldiers  both  tatigu* 
and  exposure. 

Yelo'citt.  In  dynamics,  the  ratio  of 
the  quantity  of  linear  extension  that  has 
been  passed  over  in  a certain  portion  of 
time ; or  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  time  that 
has  been  employed  in  moving  along  a de- 
terminate extension. 

Yei/vet,  Ital.  velluto,  from  Lat.  vellus, 
hair  or  nap.  A rich  silk  stuff,  covered  on 
the  outside  with  a close,  fine,  short  shag 
or  nap.  The  same  name  is  also  given  to 
cotton  stuffs  manufactured  in  the  same 
wav. 

Ye'na  Cava.  Hollow  vein.  A large  vein 
.the  largest  in  the  body'),  which  transmits 
the  blood  from  the  extremities  to  the 
heart. 

Ye’na  Por'ta.  A great  vein,  so  named 
from  its  being  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  liver.  It  receives  the  blood  from  the 
abdominal  viscera,  and  carries  it  into  the 
substauce  of  the  liver. 

ArENE'EE.  In  cabinet  work,  a thin  piece 
ef  a more  valuable  kind  of  w'ood,  for  co- 
vering furniture,  &c.,  which  is  made  of  a 
tnore  common  kind. 

Venetian.  Appertaining  to  Venice. 
Venetian  blind,  a peculiar  blind  for  win- 
tows,  formed  of  slips  of  wood  set  in  a 
frame,  each  slip  being  moveable  on  end- 


pins,  ar.d  so  disposed  that  they  may  be 
made  to  overlap  each  other  when  close, 
and  show  a series  of  open  spaces,  for  ad- 
mission of  air  and  light  in  the  other  posi- 
tion. These  movements  are  managed 
without  trouble  by  means  of  two  cords. 
Venetian  door,  a door  which  is  lighted  at 
each  side.  Venetian  window,  a window  in 
three  separate  apertures.  Venetian  chalk, 
steatite. 

Vene'tian  Sc  hool.  In  painting,  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  is  colouring, 
and  a consummate  knowledge  of  chiaro- 
scuro, in  which  all  is  spirit,  grace,  and 
faithfulness. 

Ve'nial  Sin,  Lat.  t enia,  forgiveness.  In 
Romish  theology,  a sin  which  does  not  de- 
stroy sanctifying  grace. 

Veni're  Facias.  A judicial  writ,  in 
laic,  directed  to  the  sheriff,  to  cause  a 
jury  to  come  or  appear  in  the  neighbour 
hood  where  a cause  is  brought  to  issue,  to 
try  the  same. 

Venta'yle.  The  visor  of  a helmet. 

Yex'ter  (Lat.).  Iu  insects,  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen. 

Ventila'tor.  In  mechanics,  a machine 
by  which  noxious  air  may  be  discharged 
from  places  where  it  is  stagnant,  as  hospi- 
tals, gaols,  &c.,  and  replaced  by  fresh  air. 

Ven'tricle,  from  venter.  A term  applied 
by  anatomists  to  the  cavities  of  the  brain 
and  heart. 

Ven'tricose,  Lat.  ventneosus,  bellied, 
venter,  a belly.  Distended,  bellying.  Ap- 
plied chiefly  in  botany, 

Yentril'oquism,  from  tenter,  the  belly, 
and  loquor,  to  speak.  The  formation  of 
the  voice  within  the  mouth,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imitate  other  voices  than  that 
which  is  natural  to  the  person,  and  so  as 
not  to  be  seen  to  move  the  lips.  This  art 
depends  on  the  organs  of  speech  being 
very  perfect,  but  requires  no  organisation 
different  from  that  which  is  commonly 
found  in  man.  A ventriloquist  is  a profes- 
sor of  ventriloquism. 

Venc'e,  Lat.  vicinetum,  neighbourhood. 
In  law,  the  county  in  which  an  action  is 
to  be  tried,  which  is  specified  in  all  mate- 
rial allegations  in  the  pleadings. 

Venus.  1.  In  mythology,  the  goddess  of 
beauty  and  love  among  the  Romans ; the 

Greeks  called  her  Ac^chirr,- 2.  In  the 

old  chemistry,  copper. 3.  In  malacology, 

a genus  of  testaceous  Acephala,  belonging 

to  the  Cardiacea. 4.  In  astronomy,  one 

of  the  planets,  situated  between  the 
Earth  and  Mercury,  and  never  distant 
from  the  Sun  more  than  45°.  Diameter, 
9330  miles ; distance  from  the  Sun, 
68,891,436  miles:  year,  224  days  and  17 
hours.  Designated  by  2 • 

Vepre'ccljE.  The  31st  natural  order 
of  Liund,  comprehending  pliant  shrubs. 
I as  the  bramble  ( vepres ),  of  -umble  growth 
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Yer'atria,  1 An  alkaline  principle, 

Ver'atrixe.  ) extracted  from  the  white 
hellebore  ( Veratrum  album),  and  some 
other  plants.  It  is  white  and  pulverulent, 
has  no  smell,  hut  is  very  acrid. 

Yer'atrtjm.  A genus  of  perennial 
plants.  Polygamia — Moncecia.  Name 
probably  from  verb  atrum,  truly  black,  be- 
cause the  root  is  extremely  of  that  colour. 
The  white  and  the  black  hellebore  are 
European  species.  The  first  is  much  used 
in  medicine. 

Yerb,  Lat.  verbum.  In  grammar,  a part 
of  speech  which  expresses  action,  motion, 
being,  suffering,  or  a request  or  com- 
mand to  do  or  forbear.  The  verb  affirms, 
declares,  asks,  or  commands. 

Yerbas'ccm.  Mullein.  A genus  of  her- 
baceous plants.  Pentandria — Monogynia. 
Name  quasi  barbascum,  from  its  hairy 
coat.  There  are  seven  British  species. 

Verba'tim.  A Batin  word  signifying 
“ word  for  word  used  of  translations. 

Verbe'na.  Vervain.  An  extensive  ge- 
nus of  herbaceous  plants.  Didynamia — 
Angiospermia.  Name  quasi  herbena,  a dis- 
tinction for  all  herbs  used  in  sacred  rites. 
The  only  British  species  is  the  officinal 
vervain,  formerly  much  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

Verde-an'tique.  In  mineralogy,  an  ag- 
gregate of  serpentine  and  white  crystal- 
lised marble,  irregularly  mingled.  It 
takes  a fine  polish,  and  is  much  used  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

Ver'dict.  In  law,  the  answer  of  a jury 
to  the  court  on  the  matter  of  fact  in  any 
cause  committed  to  their  trial. 

Yer'digris,  Bat.  viride  ceris.  A rust  of 
copper,  formed  by  the  corrosion  of  the 
metal  by  an  acid.  It  is  chemically  a dia- 
cetate of  copper.  Poisonous. 

Ver'diter.  Terre  vert.  A pigment  of  a 
blue  or  blueish  green  colour,  called  Bre- 
men green,  from  its  having  been  first  ma- 
nufactured at  Bremen.  Its  base  is  copper. 

Verge  or  the  Court.  The  bounds  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord-steward  of  the 
king’s  household ; so  named  from  the 
verge,  or  rod  of  office,  of  the  marshal. 

Ver'ger,  from  virga,  a rod.  1.  He  who 
carries  the  mace  before  the  bishop,  dean, 

&c. 2.  An  officer  who  carries  a white 

wand  before  the  justices  of  either  bench 
in  England. 

Vergette'.  In  heraldry,  1.  A pallet. 

2.  A shield  divided  with  pallets. 

Ver'jtiice,  Fr.  ver,jus,  the  juice  of  green 
fruits.  An  acid  liquor  prepared  from 
grapes  or  crabs  ; principally  used  in  sauces 
and  ragouts. 

Ver'mes.  Worms.  The  sixth  class  in 
Einnseus’s  arrangement  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  It  comprised  all  those  in  verte- 
bral animals  divided  into  annular  sections, 
without  antennae,  legs,  distinct  head, 
true  blood,  or  voice.  The  orders  are  In- 


testina,  Mollusca,  Testacea,  Zoophyta, 
and  Infusoria. 

Vermicel'li,  Ital.,from  Bat.  verniiculi, 
little  worms.  A species  of  wheaten  paste, 
formed  into  long,  slender,  hollow  tubes 
or  threads  ; used  in  soups.  Vermicelli  is 
the  same  substance  asmaccaroni,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  latter  is  in 
larger  tubes.  It  is  prepared  in  greatest 
perfection  at  Naples. 

Vermic'ular,  Bat.  vermicularis.  (1.) 
Shaped  like  or  having  the  characters  of 
a worm.  (2.)  Having  a motion  like  that 
of  a worm,  as  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  intestines  performed  by  contraction 
from  above  downwards. 

Ver'mIfuges,  Bat.  vermifugus,  from 
vermis,  a worm,  and  fugo,  to  drive  away. 
Anthelmintic  medicines. 

Vermil'iox.  Cinnabar.  A bi-sulphu- 
ret  of  mercury.  It  occurs  in  nature,  as 
an  ore  of  quicksilver,  and  is  prepared 
by  the  chemist  as  a beautiful  red  pigment. 
The  name  is  Italian,  i ermiglio,  from  Bat. 
vermicidis,  from  vermis,  which  has  been 
applied  to  Hermes.  The  native  bi-sul- 
phuret  of  mercury  is  commonly  called 
cinnabar,  and  the  factitious  vermilion. 

Ver'min.  Quadrupeds,  reptiles,  worms, 
or  insects,  which  are  injurious  to  culti- 
vators. 

Verna'tion,  from  ver,  the  spring.  A 
term  in  botany  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  leaves  are  folded  or  wrapped  up,  and 
expanded  in  the  spring. 

Ver'nier.  A graduated  index,  which 
subdivides  the  smallest  division  of  any 
scale  with  greater  accuracy  than  can  be 
obtained  by  simple  estimation  of  a frac- 
tional part,  as  indicated  by  a pointer.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  uoninus,  and  named 
vernier,  from  the  inventor. 

Ver'rucose,  Bat.  verrucosus,  full  of 
warts  : verruca,  a wart.  Applied  in  natu- 
ral history. 

Verseo  Sine  (of  an  arc).  The  portion 
of  the  diameter  of  the  arc  intercepted  be- 
tween the  sine  and  the  commencement  of 
the  arc.  See  Sine. 

Verst.  A Russian  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  3500  feet  or  1166§-  yards. 

Vert,  Fr.  green.  In  heraldry,  one  of 
the  tinctures  employed  in  blazonry. 

Ver'tebra,  from  verto,  to  turn.  1.  A 
joint  of  the  spine  or  back-bone  of  an  ani- 
mal.  2.  In  the  plural,  vertebra,  the 

term  is  often  used  to  designate  the  whole 
spine. 

Verte'brata,  Bat.  vertebra.  A pri- 
mary division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in- 
cluding animals  having  a vertebral  co- 
lumn connected  to  the  brain. 

Verte'brate,  Bat.  vertebratus.  Having 
an  osseous  spinal  column. 

Veh'ticae.  Perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon.  In  astronomy,  the  verti- 
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eal  point  is  that  point  immediately  over 
the  head  of  the  observer  : it  is  the  zenith. 
The  vertical  circle  is  a great  circle  passing 
through  the  zenith  and  nadir.  The  meri- 
dian of  any  place  is  a vertical  circle,  and 
these  vertical  circles  are  termed  azimuths. 
The  prime  vertical  is  likewise  a great 
circle  of  the  sphere,  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  and  passing  through  the  zenith 
and  the  east  and  west  points.  In  perspec- 
tive, the  vertical  plane  is  a plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  geometrical  plane,  passing 
through  the  eye  and  cutting  the  perspec- 
tive plane  at  right  angles. 

Yerticel'lus.  A ring  for  organs  of  any 
kind  placed  round  a stem  upon  the  same 
plane,  called  also  a whorl. 

Yer'ticil,  Lat.  verticillum.  A whorl. 
The  botanical  name  of  a species  of  inflo- 
rescence in  which  the  flowers  surround 
the  stem  in  a sort  of  ring. 

Verticilla'tj;.  The  42nd  of  the  Lin- 
naean  natural  orders  of  plants,  including 
those  whose  flowers  grow  in  the  form  of 
a whorl  ( verticillus ) round  the  main  stem, 
as  the  mint. 

Verticil'late,  Lat.  verticittatus, 
whorled.  Growing  in  rings  or  whorls.  See 
Verticil. 

Vesa'kiie,  Lat.  pi.  of  vesania,  madness. 
An  order  of  diseases  in  the  class  Neurosis, 
comprising  those  in  which  the  judgment 
is  impaired,  without  coma  or  pyrexia. 

Yes'icatory,  Lat.  vesicatorius.  Having 
the  property  when  applied  to  the  skin  of 
raising  a bladder  (vesica),  by  causing  a 
fluid  to  collect  between  the  cuticle  and 
cutis : blistering. 

Ves'icle,  Lat.  vesicula,  dim.  of  vesica,  a 
bladder.  An  elevation  of  the  cuticle  of 
an  organised  body,  like  a little  bladder. 

Ves'pa,  a wasp.  A genus  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family 
Diloptera,  Cuv.  Some  of  the  vespariae 
form  communities,  composed  of  three 
sorts  of  individuals,  males,  females,  and 
neuters ; the  females  and  neuters  are 
armed  with  an  extremely  powerful  and 
venomous  sting.  All  the  larvae  and 
nymphs  which  cannot  complete  their 
metamorphosis  before  the  month  of  No- 
vember, are  put  to  death  and  dragged 
from  their  cells  by  the  neuters  or  la- 
bourers. These  last  perish  along  with  the 
males  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Some 
of  the  females  survive,  and  become  the 
founders  of  new  colonies.  Wasps  feed  on 
insects,  viands  of  various  sorts,  fruit,  &c. 
Their  habitations  differ  according  to  the 
species. 

Ves'per.  Hesperus.  The  evening  star. 
The  planet  Yenus  when  eastward  of  the 
sun,  and  consequently  setting  after  him. 

Yes'pers.  In  the  Momish  church,  that 
part  of  the  service  which  is  rehearsed  in 
the  afternoon,  answering  to  our  evening 
prayer*. 


YrsrERTiL'io.  The  bat.  A.  genus  of 
mammalia:  order  Camaria:  family  C/iet- 
roptera.  The  arms,  forearms,  and  "lingers 
of  the  bats  are  excessively  lengthened 
forming,  with  the  membrane  that  occu- 
pies their  intervals,  true  wings,  possess- 
ing even  a greater  extent  of  surface  than 
those  of  birds,  and  consequently  enabling 
the  animal  to  fly  very  high,  and  with 
great  rapidity.  The  genus  is  numerous, 
and  offers  many  subdivisions,  as  Pteropus, 
Bris.,  of  which  there  are  numerous  spe- 
cies, found  throughout  the  south  of  Asia ; 
Molossus,  Noctilio,  Vampirus,  &c.,&c.,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  or  presence  of 
a tail,  &c. 

Ves'ta.  1.  In  mythology,  a goddess  ol 
fire  among  the  Romans,  the  daughter  oi 
Rhea  and  Saturn,  and  sister  of  Ceres  and 

Juno. 2.  In  astronomy,  a small  planet, 

discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  in  1807.  It  re- 
volves round  the  sun  in  3 years  and  6S 
days,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a star  ol 
the  eighth  magnitude. 

Ves'tal  Virgins.  The  six  virgin  priest- 
esses of  the  goddess  Yesta. 

Ves'tibule,  Lat.  cestibulum.  1.  A porch. 
2.  In  anatomy,  a cavity  of  the  inter- 
nal ear,  between  the  cochlea  and  semi- 
circular canals. 

Vest'ments,  or  Yes'teres.  Articles  of 
dress  or  ornament  worn  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests  during  divine  service. 

Ves'try,  Lat.  vestiarium.  1.  A room 
appendant  to  a church,  in  which  the 
sacerdotal  garments  and  consecrated 

things  are  reposited. 2.  A parochial 

assembly,  commonly  convened  in  the 
vestry. 

Ye'terax,  Lat.  vet  us,  old.  An  ancient 
Roman  soldier,  who  had  passed  the  legal 
age  of  military  service,  forty-six, — or,  in 
later  times,  who  have  served  in  twenty- 
five  campaigns. 

Ve'to.  I forbid : a prohibition'.  The 
sovereign  has  a veto  upon  every  act  of 
parliament.  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  passed  a veto  act, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  pretend  to  have 
given  power  to  congregations  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  ministers  presented 
by  patrons.  It  has,  however,  been  found 
that  the  assembly  had  no  power  to  make 
such  an  act. 

Vex'il,  Lat.  vexillum.  A standard  ap- 
plied to  designate  the  upper  large  petal 
of  a papilionaceous  flower. 

Vexilla'rti.  Veteran  troops  in  the 
Roman  army. 

Vexil'lum,  or  Stan'dard.  In  botany, 
the  upper  petal  of  a papilionaceous 
corolla. 

Vi'able.  A term  adopted  from  the 
French,  to  signify  that  the  organisation 
of  a foetus  is  sufficiently  developed  to 
sustain  independent  life. 

Vi'advct,  from  i-ia,  a way,  and  duco,  to 
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lead.  A structure  made  for  conveying  a 
carriage-way  from  one  road  to  another, 
either  by  perforating  through  hills,  by 
levelling  uneven  ground,  by  a series  of 
arches,  or  by  raising  mounds,  &c.,  &c. 

Yi'a  Lac'tea.  The  milky- way. 

YiatTccm  (Lat.).  Perquisites  for  a 
journey.  In  ecclesiastics,  the  sacrament 
given  to  a dying  person. 

Vibra'tion  from  vibro ).  Reciprocal 
undulation.  In  mechanics,  a regular  re- 
ciprocal motion  of  any  body,  such  as  a 
pendulum,  occasioned  by  the  force  of 
gravity.  In  music,  the  undulation  of 
any  body  by  which  sound  is  produced. 

Yib'rio.  The  name  given  by  Mtiller 
to  a genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the  order 
Homogenea.  The  body  is  round  and  slen- 
der, like  a bit  of  thread.  The  vinegar 
and  paste  eels  are  examples. 

Vieris'sa  (Lat.).  A whisker.  In  mam- 
malogy, the  stiff  bristles  which  grow  from 
the  upper  lip,  and  other  parts  of  the 
head. 

Yic'ar,  Lat.  vicarius.  A substitute  : 
the  incumbent  of  a benefice. 

Yice.  I.  Lat.  vice,  in  the  turn  or  place 
of.  A term  used  in  composition  to  desig- 
nate one  qtti  vicem  gerit,  who  acts  in  the 
place  of  another,  as  viceroy,  a governor 
of  a country  who  rules  in  the  name  of 

the  king  (roi)  with  regal  authority. 

2.  Dut.  vijs.  A small  iron  press,  with 
screws,  used  by  workmen  for  holding  an 
article,  while  it  is  being  filed,  &c. 


Y i'ce  Yer'sa.  A Latin  idiomatic  phrase, 
signifying  on  the  contrary. 

Yic'ia.  The  vetch  ; an  extensive  genus 
of  papilionaceous  plants.  Diadclphia — 
Decandria.  Name  from  vincio,  to  bind. 
There  are  seven  native  species,  among 
which  are  the  common  vetch,  or  tare ; 
but  the  pea- vetch  is  a native  of  Germany  ; 
and  the  garden-bean,  which  is  also  a 
species,  is  a native  of  Egypt. 

Yidel'icet.  Yiz.  A Latin  word  sig- 
nifying to  wit ; that  is ; namely. 

Yielle'.  A musical  instrument,  the 
tones  of  which  are  produced  by  friction 
of  a wheel,  acting  the  part  of  a bow, 
against  the  strings,  which  are  pressed  by 


the  fingers  or  keys.  It  has  two  strings 
which  always  sound  like  the  drones  of  a 
bagpipe,  and  is  familiarly  named  in  con- 
sequence Hurdy-gurdy. 

Vi'gil,  Lat.  vigilium,  a watch.  An 
ecclesiastical  usage  on  the  eve  of  a feast- 
day. 

Yignette',  Er.  from  vigne,  a vine.  An 
ornament  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
book,  preface,  dedication,  &c.  : a head- 
piece. 

Yigoro'so,  It.  vigorous.  In  music,  sig- 
nifies that  a movement  is  to  be  performed 
with  strength  and  firmness 

Yil'la  (Latin).  1.  A country  seat,  or  a 

farm  of  superior  character. 2.  The 

statute  of  Exeter,  14  Edward  I.,  mentions 
entire-vills,  demi-vills,  and  hamlets.  In 
this  sense  the  term  is  a contraction  of 
village,  a small  assemblage  of  houses,  not 
sufficient  to  make  a town. 

V ii/lage,  or  Yill,  Lat.  villa,  a country 
house.  In  law,  a subdivision  of  a parish  ; 
a whole  parish ; a manor ; most  com- 
monly, the  out-part  of  a parish,  being  a 
few  houses  separated  from  the  rest. 

Yil'lenage.  Atenure  of  lands  by  base 
services.  The  ancient  villeins  were  of 
two  sorts,  those  annexed  to  the  manor, 
and  villeins  in  gross,  who  were  annexed 
to  the  persons  of  their  lords,  and  trans- 
ferable from  one  lord  to  another. 

Villo'se,  1 Lat.  villosus,  shaggy.  Ap- 

Vil'lous,  ) plied  in  anatomy  to  a velvet- 
like arrangement  of  fibres  or  vessels,  as 
the  villose  coat  of  the  intestines  ; and  in 
geology  and  botany  to  parts  covered  with 
a shaggy  pubescence. 

Vil'lus.  In  botany,  a species  of  hairy 
pubescence  of  plants. 

Vi'men.  In  botany,  a slender  and  flexi- 
ble twig  : vieo,  to  bind. 

YiN'euLCM  (Latin).  A bond  or  band. 
In  algebra,  a character  in  the  form  of  a 
line  or  stroke  drawn  over  an  expression, 
when  compounded  of  several  letters  or 
quantities,  in  order  to  connect  them  ; 
thus,  a + b x shows  that  the  sum  of 
a and  b is  to  be  multiplied  by  x.  The  ex- 
pression is  more  neatly  written  (a  +-  b)  x. 

Vine.  In  botany,  see  Vitis  and  Bryonia. 

Vin'egar,  from  vin,  wine,  and  aigre, 
sour.  Dilute  and  impure  acetic  acid  (q.  v.), 
formerly  prepared  only  from  wine ; now 
from  an  infusion  of  malt. 

Vi'nocs  Fermentation.  Under  this 
name  is  comprehended  every  species  of 
fermentation  which  terminates  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  intoxicating  liquid. 

Yi'ol,  Ital  viola.  A musical  instrument 
of  the  same  form  as  the  violin,  but  larger, 
and  having  six  strings.  It  is  played  also 
with  a bowr. 

Vi'ola.  Violet.  A very  extensive  class 
of  campanaceous  plants.  Pentandria •— 
Monogynia.  Named  from  lev,  because  it 
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was  first  found  in  Ionia.  There  are  seven 
indigenous  species,  of  which  the  sweet- 
scented  violet,  with  its  seven  or  eight 
varieties,  is  the  greatest  favourite.  The 
pansy  or  henrt’s-ense  is  also  well  known. 
• 2.  In  music,  a viola  is  a tenor  violin. 

Viola'ceous,  Lat.  violnceus.  An  epithet 
designating  a bluish  purple  colour  like 
that  of  the  violet. 

Vi'olet.  1.  In  botany,  see  Viola. 2. 

Violet  colour.  A mixture  of  red  and  blue. 

Viol'in.  A common  musical  instrument, 
less  than  the  viol. 

Violoncel'lo.  The  Italian  name  of  our 
fifth  violin,  which  comes  between  the 
viola  di  braccio  (arm  viol)  and  the  double 
bass,  both  as  to  tone  and  size.  The  notes 
for  the  violoncello  are  written  on  the  F 
or  bass  clef,  and  it  generally  accompanies 
the  double  bass. 

Viol'one  (Ital.).  The  English  double 
bass  viol,  the  largest  musical  instrument 
played  with  a bow.  It  is  principally  used 
to  sustain  the  harmony. 

Vi'pera,  Viper.  A genus  of  true  ser- 
pents ( serpentia ).  There  are  several  spe- 
cies. The  minute  viper  (F.  brachyura, 
Cuv.),  is  celebrated  for  the  intensity  of 
its  poison,  and  is  truly  one  of  the  most 
terrible  of  the  genus.  The  Asp  of  Egypt,  or 
Cleopatra’s  asp,  (the  Coluber  naja,  Lin.), 
was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  jugglers,  by  pressing  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck  with  the  finger,  throw  it 
into  a kind  of  catalepsy,  which  renders  it 
stiff,  or  turns  it  into  a rod,  as  they  term  it. 

Vir'go.  Virgin.  The  sixth  sign  of  the 
zodiac. 

Vir'ttjal.  1.  A term  signifying  poten- 
tial, and  understood  of  something  which 
acts  by  a secret  invisible  cause,  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  is  sensible  and  palpable. 

2.  In  mechanics,  if  any  number  of 

forces  applied  to  the  different  parts  of  a 
system  be  in  equilibrium^ 
and  these  points  admit  of 
displacement,  the  circum- 
stances of  their  mutual  re- 
lation and  dependance  re- 
maining unaltered ; and  fur- 
ther, if  the  nature  of  the 
system,  and  the  forces  ap- 
plied to  it,  be  such  that  the 
points  of  application  being 
thus  altered  according  to 
certain  conditions,  the  equi- 
librium remains ; then  there 
exists  the  following  re- 
markable relation  between 
the  forces  and  the  distances 
through  which  these  points 
of  application  have  been 
made  to  move.  If  from  either  extremity 
P of  the  line  P P'  representing  the  ex- 
ceeding small  displacement  of  any  point 
of  application  P,  a perpendicular  Pm  be 
drawn  from  the  direction  P,of  the  force 
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before  its  displacement ; and  the  line  I’m 
intercepted  between  the  foot  of  the  per- 
pendicular m,  and  the  point  P,  be  called 
the  virtual  velocity  of  the  force  P ; then, 
each  force  of  the  system  being  multiplied 
by  its  virtual  velocity, similarly  taken,  the 
sum  of  these  products  in  respect  to  the 
points  of  application  which  are  made  by 
the  displacement  of  the  system  to  move 
towards  the  direction  of  the  forces  im- 
pressed upon  them,  shall  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  those  taken  in  respect  to  those 
points  which  are  made  to  move  from  that 
direction.  This  very  important  principle 
is  called  that  of  virtual  velocities. — -3. 
In  optics,  the  point  from  which  rays,  hav- 
ing been  rendered  divergent  by  reflection 
or  refraction,  appear  to  issue. 

Virtuo'so,  (Ital.).  A man  skilled  in 
matters  of  antique  curiosity,  fine  arts.  &c. 

Writs.  A poison.  The  term  applies 
in  pathology,  to  designate  the  matter  of  a 
disease  capable  of  producing  that  disease 
in  a healthy  individual  by  inoculation 
or  absorption. 

Vis.  A Latin  word  for  power.  Vis  a 
tergo,  amoving  power  acting  from  behind. 
Vis  vitm,  the  vital  power  or  energy.  Vis 
inertias,  the  power  of  inertness  ; the  force 
with  which  matter  resists  change  of 
place.  Vis  insita,  innate  force  essential 
to  the  natural  state  of  a body. 

Vis'cera,  Lat.  pi.  of  viscus.  In  anatomy, 
the  organs  contained  in  any  of  the  three 
great  cavities,  especially  the  thorax  and 
abdomen. 

Vis'cocnt,  Lat.  vicecomes.  In  heraldry, 
a title  of  nobility  next  to  earl.  In  law,  a 
sheriff. 

Vis'ccsi.  The  mistletoe.  A genus  of 
parasitical  plants.  Diaecia — Tetrandria. 
Name  from  or  (itatco; , the  fruit  ofthe 
F.  album,  found  in  Britain.  The  F.  quer- 
cinus  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Druids.  Sec  Mistletoe. 

Vish'nu.  In  Hindu.  Theology, the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity. 

VisTon,  from  visas.  The  function  which 
enables  us  to  perceive  the  magnitude, 
figure,  colour,  distance,  &c.,  of  bodies. 
The  organs  which  compose  the  apparatus’ 
of  vision  enter  into  action  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  particular  excitant  which 
we  call  light,  generally  regarded  as  an 
excessively  subtle  fluid,  emanating  from 
bodies  denominated  luminous,  as  the  sun. 
fixed  star* , bodies  in  a state  of  ignition , &c 

Vis'tTAL.  In  perspective,  the  visual  point 
is  that  in  the  horizontal  line  in  which  all 
the  ocular  rays  unite.  Visual  rays  are 
then  imagined  to  come  from  the  object  to 
the  eye. 

Vi'tal  Ves'sels.  Applied  by  Schultz  to 
certain  vessels  in  plants,  especially  near 
the  surface,  conveying  latex,  which  he 
calls  a vital  fluid.  Also,  the  milk-vesstlt 
of  spurges. 
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Yitili'go.  Veal  skin:  from  vitulus,  a 
calf.  In  nosology,  leprosy : a cutaneous 
disease  in  which  the  skin  has  a white  and 
glistening  appearance,  like  the  flesh  of  a 
calf. 

Vi'tis.  The  vine : a genus  of  hedera- 
ceons  plants.  Pentandria  — Monogynia. 
The  species  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
fruit  ( grapes ) is  the  V.  vinifera,  which 
appears  to  have  a very  wide  geographical 
distribution. 

Vitreo-elec'tric.  Exhibiting  positive 
electricity,  such  as  is  exhibited  by  rub- 
bing glass. 

Yit'reous  Electricity.  See  Electri- 
city, Positive,  and  Negative. 

Vitrifac'tion,  i from  vitrwn,  glass, 

Yitrifica'tion,  J and  facio,  to  make. 
Conversion  of  a subs'tance  into  glass  by 
the  aid  of  heat. 

Vit'riol.  Oil  of  vitriol.  Sulphuric  acid. 
Blue  vitriol  or  Roman  vitriol  is  sulphate  of 
copper ; green  vitriol  is  sulphate  of  iron  ; 
red  vitriol  sulphate  of  cobalt;  white  vitriol 
is  sulphate  of  zinc;  sweet  spirit  of  vitriol  is 
sulphuric  ether. 

Vit'riolated  Al'kali.  Sulphate  of  pot- 
ash. 

Vitriol'ic  Acid.  Sulphuric  acid. 

Vit'ta.  In  numismatics,  the  diadem  on 
a medal. 

Viva'ce,  Ital.  lively.  In  music,  denotes 
a lively  manner  of  performing. 

Vi'va  Vo'ce.  By  word  of  mouth. 

Viver'ra.  The  Civet:  a genus  of  digi- 
tigrade  and  carnivorous  mammalia.  The 
genus  was  established  by  Einnd,  but  is 
now  subdivided:  Vivcrra,  Cuv.,  compre- 
hending the  true  civets,  the  civet  of  Africa 
and  the  zibet  of  India;  Genelta,  Cuv., 
comprising  the  genets ; Paradoxurus,  Fr. 
Cuv.,  formed  on  the  pougound  of  India; 
JIangusta,  Cuv.,  or  Herpestes,  111.,  to  which 
belongs  the  ichneumon  of  the  ancients  ; 
Ryzcena,  111.,  comprising  the  surikates, 
and  Crossarchus,  Fr.  Cuv.,  allied  to  the 
surikates. 

Vi'ves.  A disease  of  horses  and  some 
other  animals,  seated  in  the  glands  under 
the  ear,  where  a tumour  is  formed,  which 
sometimes  suppurates. 

Vivip'arocs,  1 1.  In  zoology,  an  animal 

Vivip'arus.  ) which  brings  forth  its 
young  alive  and  perfect,  is  termed  vivi- 
parous, in  distinction  to  one  which  is  ovi- 
parous or  lays  eggs. 2.  In  botany,  vivi- 

parous is  applied  to  stems  or  stalks  which 
produce  bulbs  that  are  capable  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

Vix'en.  Fixen.  The  cub  of  a fox. 

Viz.  A contraction  of  videlicet  (q.  v.). 

Viz'ier,  Ar.  wazhdra,  to  support.  The 
chief  minister  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Voca'tion,  Eat.  voco,  I call.  In  theology, 
the  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which 
persons  are  believed  to  be  initiated  into 
the  clerical  order. 


Yoc'ative  Case.  In  grammar,  the  case 
used  in  calling,  relating,  &c. 

Voire  Dire,  Fr.,  corrupted  from  vrai 
dire,  to  speak  truth.  In  law,  an  objection 
to  the  competency  of  a witness,  in  a trial 
at  common  law,  could  only  be  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  practice,  on  a pre- 
liminary examination,  in  which  the  wit- 
ness was  sworn  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
then  examined  respecting  his  interest  in 
the  cause  at  issue. 

Vo'lant.  Flying.  Applied  in  heraldry 
to  a bird  drawn  with  the  wings  spread. 

Vol'atile,  Eat.  volatilis,  flying;  volo,  to 
fly.  In  chemistry,  substances,  the  parti- 
cles of  which  have  a tendency  to  evapor- 
ate, or  diffuse  themselves  through  the  air, 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  called  vola- 
tile substances,  as  ammonia,  ether,  and 
essential  oils. 

Volca'no,  Ital.  from  Vulcan.  An  open- 
ing in  the  earth’s  surface,  whence  issue 
vapour,  smoke,  flame,  stones,  lava,  and 
other  products,  ejected  by  internal  fire. 
Such  are  Etna  and  Vesuvius  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  and  Hecla  in  Iceland.  Volcanoes 
are  perhaps  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
safety-valves. 

Vo'lens  No'lens.  "Willing  or  not  will- 
ing. 

Vol'ta.  In  Italian  music,  denotes  that 
the  part  is  to  be  repeated. 

Vol'ta- elec'tric  Induction.  The  elec- 
tricity induced  by  a proximate  electric 
current. 

Volta'ic.  Galvanic  (q.  v.).  The  voltaic 
pile,  a column  formed  by  successive  pairs 
of  metallic  discs,  as  copper  and  zinc,  or 
silver  and  zinc,  with  moistened  cloth  be- 
tween each  contiguous  pair.  Voltaic  bat- 
tery, see  Galvanic  Battery. 

Vol'taism.  Galvanism  is  sometimes  so 
called,  from  Volta,  whose  experiments  so 
successfully  conduced  to  establish  this  de- 
partment of  science. 

Voltame'ter,  from  volt  a,  and  fxf.rqov, 
measure.  An  instrument  contrived  by 
Mr.  Faraday,  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  electricity  passing  in  a current  through 
it.  It  consists  of  two  platinum  plates, 
immersed  in  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  quantity  of  the  mixed 
gases  (oxygen  and  hydrogen)  evolved, 
that  is  the  quantity  of  water  decomposed, 
is  a measure  of  the  current.  In  the 
smaller  forms  of  the  instrument  the  gases 
are  received  in  a graduated  glass  tube ; if 
the  instrument  be  of  a larger  form,  they 
are  conveyed  to  a separate  vessel,  gradu- 
ated, asin  tliecaseof  the  tube,  to  indicate 
the  quantity. 

Vol'tatyfe.  See  Electrotype. 

Vol'ti  su'bito,  in  Italian  music,  is  a di- 
rection to  turn  over  the  leaf  quickly. 

Vol'cble,  Eat.  volubilis.  Easy  to  be 
rolled,  twining.  Applied  to  stems  of 
plants  which  twine  round  other  plant#. 
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Vol'cme.  1.  The  apparent  space  occu- 
pied by  a body : bulk. 2.  A book. 

Vol'untary.  Relating  to  the  will. 
Some  of  the  animal  functions  are  volun- 
tary, or  dependent  on  the  will ; others  are 
involuntary , or  independent  of  the  will. 
In  music,  an  extemporary  performance  on 
the  organ. 

Volu'ta.  A genus  of  Gasteropods. 
Order  Pcctinibranchiata ; family  Bucci- 
noida.  The  genus  was  established  by  Lin- 
nseus.  From  it  Brugueir  first  separated 
Oliva,  and  the  remainder  was  afterwards 
separated  into  five  genera  by  Lamarck  ; 
they  are  Volvaria,  Voluta,  Marginella, 
Mitra,  and  Canellaria. 

Vol'ete,  from  volvo,  to  roll.  In  archi- 
tecture, a spiral  scroll,  which  forms  the 
principal  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  and 
composite  capitals. 

Voi/va  , for  valva.  In  botany,  the  cur- 
tain, wrapper,  or  covering  of  the  fungus 
tribe  of  plants.  It  is  of  a membraneous 
texture,  conceals  the  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion, and  in  due  time  bursts  forth  and 
forms  a ring  upon  the  stalk. 

Yol'vox.  A genus  of  globular  animalcules. 
To  the  presence  of  some  of  the  species 
stagnant  waters  owe  their  green  colour. 

Vol'vulus,  Lat.,  from  volvo,  to  roll  up. 
Convolution.  A term  in  medicine  syno- 
nymous with  iliac  passion.  Applied  to  a 
vomiting  of  bilious  and  fecal  matter,  in 
consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal. 

Yo'mer,  Lat.  for  ploughshare.  The  name 
given  by  anatomists  to  the  slender  thin 
bone  which  separates  the  nostrils  from 
each  other. 

Yomito'ria,  Lat.,  from  vomo.  In  an- 
rient  architecture,  the  openings  of  gates, 
and  doors  of  the  theatres,  and  amphithe- 
atres, which  give  ingress  and  egress  to 
the  public. 

Vor'tex,  Lat.,  from  verto.  An  eddy  or 
whirlpool ; a body  of  water  running  ra- 
pidly round,  and  concave  within  the 
circle  of  motion,  towards  the  centre. 
Also  a whirlwind.  In  the  Cartesian  phi- 
losophy, a system  or  collection  of  particles 
of  matter,  moving  the  same  way,^and 
round  the  same  axis. 

Vorticel',  1 A microscopic  animal- 

Vorticel'la.  ) cule,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  being  provided  with  vibra- 
tile  organs,  by  the  rotatory  action  of  which 
they  produce  around  them  little  whirl- 
pools, into  which  are  drawn  any  particles 
of  food  within  reach. 

Yo'tive  Medals.  In  numismatics,  such 
medals  as  were  struck  in  grateful  comme- 
moration of  some  auspicious  event.  Votive 
medals  of  several  of  the  Roman  emperors 
are  still  preserved. 

Vouch'er.  In  law,  (1.)  a witness  ; (2.) 
one  called  in  to  make  good  his  warranty 
of  title  : more  coirectly  a vouchee  ; (3.)  a 


document  which  serves  to  vouch  the  truth 
of  accounts ; (4.)  the  tenant  in  a writ  of 
right ; sometimes  written  vouchor. 

Vousso'irs.  In  architecture,  vault-stones, 
or  those  which  immediately  form  the  arch 
of  a bridge,  vault,  &c.,  and  are  cut  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a truncated  pyramid. 
Their  undersides  form  the  intr’ados  or 
soffit.  The  middle  voussoir  is  called  the 
keystone. 

Yow'el.  In  grammar,  a letter  which 
can  be  uttered  by  itself,  as,  a,  e,  i.o,  u. 

Vul'can.  In  Latin  mythology,  the  god  of 
fire,  and  the  divinity  who  presided  over 
the  working  of  metals,  answering  to  the 
Hephaestus  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  the  husband 
of  Venus.  In  sculpture,  he  is  represented 
as  bearded,  with  a hammer  and  pincers, 
and  a pointed  cap,  but  not  lame  as  the 
poets  describe  him. 

Vulcax'ic  The'ory,  of  the  earth.  See 
Plutonic  Theory. 

Vul'gate.  An  ancient  translation  of 
the  Bible,  rendered  almost  verbatim  from 
the  Septuagint,  for  the  use  of  the  Latins, 
soon  after  their  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity. It  is  called  also  the  Old  Italic,  or 
Vulgar  Latin  Bible,  and  is  the  only  ver- 
sion acknowledged  to  be  authentic  by  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Vul'pes  (Lat.),  a fox.  A subgeneric 
name,  distinguishing  the  foxes  from  the 
dogs  and  jackals.  See  Canis. 

Yul'tur  (Latin),  a vulture.  A genus 
of  accipitrine  birds,  placed  among  the 
Diurnal  by  Cuvier.  The  vultures  are  a 
cowardly  genus,  feeding  oftener  on  car- 
rion than  living  prey.  Their  strength  and 
their  talons  do  not  correspond  in  power 
with  their  size,  and  they  must  make  more 
use  of  their  beak  than  their  claws.  The 
most  known  species  are  the  Condor  of 
South  America,  famous  for  exaggerated 
reports  of  its  size,  though  it  is  really  the 
largest  flying  animal ; the  Turkey-buz- 
zard; the  Urubu,  or  Carrion  Crow;  and 
the  Lsemmergeyer,  which  last  is  the 
largest  bird  of  prey  on  the  eastern  con- 
tinent. 

w. 

TV,  a letter  found  only  in  the  alphabets 
<}f  modern  languages,  it  is  formed  of  the 
letter  V doubled,  and  is  identical  with  U 
in  the  Latin,  and  in  the  early  form  of  the 
English  language.  "When  it  commences 
a syllable  it  is  a consonant,  and  a vowel 
in  all  other  positions. 

TVacke'.  A massive  mineral,  interme- 
diate between  indurate  clay  and  basalt, 
and  included  among  the  trap-rocks.  The 
icacki  of  the  Germans,  from  whom  we 
have  borrowed  the  term,  is  a soft  earth 
variety  of  basalt. 

TV  ad,  1 A provincial  name  of  plum- 

Wadd.  j bago,  in  Cumberland,  and  of 
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an  ore  of  manganese  in  Derbyshire  and 
Devonshire,  consisting  of  peroxide  of  the 
metal  associated  with  oxide  of  iron. 
Sometimes  called  Black-wadd. 

W ad'hing.  In  manufactures,  a soft 
spongy  web,  made  with  a fleece  of  cotton 
prepared  by  the  carding-maehine,  for 
lining  various  parts  of  ladies’  dresses,  &c. 

Wa'ders.  In  ornithology,  the  English 
name  of  the  Grallatores,  an  order  of  birds 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  legs 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia 
downwards.  By  this  they  are  adapted 
for  wading  in  the  margins  of  rivers,  low 
shores,  and  marshy  places. 

W.vn's ett,  from  Sax.  waed,  a pledge.  In 
Scotch  law,  a species  of  mortgage  of  pro- 
perty, for  the  recovery  of  money  borrowed. 

Wa'ger.  In  law,  the  wager  of  battle  or 
battel,  was  a mode  of  trial  by  single  com- 
bat, where,  in  appeals  of  felony,  the 
appellee  might  fight  with  the  appel- 
lant, to  prove  his  innocence.  This  reiic 
of  barbarism  has  only  been  recently  abo- 
lished. The  wager  of  law  is  an  offer,  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant,  in  an  action  of 
debt  by  simple  contract,  to  take  an  oath 
in  court,  in  presence  of  eleven  com- 
purgators, that  he  owes  the  plaintiff 
nothing  in  the  manner  and  form  he  has 
declared. 

"Wag'tail.  A beautiful  small  bird  which 
frequents  the  margins  of  ponds  and  water- 
courses, and  takes  its  name  from  its  con- 
tinually elevating  and  depressing  the  tail. 
The  Wagtails  constitute  the  sub-genus 
Motacilla,  Cuv.,  of  the  genus  Notacilla, 
Lin.  See  Motacilla. 

Wahabees'.  A Mussulman  sect  founded 
by  Abd-el-Wahab,  a learned  Arabian. 

Waifs.  Bona  waciata.  Goods  stolen 
and  thrown  away  by  the  thief  in  his 
flight,  on  which  event  they  belong  to  the 
crown.  The  term  now  comprises  all  goods 
found  of  which  the  owner  is  not  known. 

Wain,  Sax.  waen.  A waggon.  In  as- 
tronomy, a constellation;  Charles'  wain. 

Wain'scot.  In  carpentry,  the  inner 
wooden  lining  of  a wall,  generally  in 
panels.  The  wood  originally  used  in  this 
work  was  a foreign  oak  known  by  the 
name  of  wagescote,  and  hence  the  name  by 
degrees  came  to  be  corrupted  and  applied 
to  the  work  itself. 

Waist.  In  ship -building , the  space  be- 
tween the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle. 

Waits.  These  were  formerly  attend- 
ant musicians  on  great  personages,  may- 
ors, and  bodies  corporate,  generally  fur- 
nished with  appropriate  dresses.  They 
have  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  and 
•unk  into  itinerant  musicians,  who,  in 
their  nocturnal  perambulations,  give  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  Christmas. 

Waiv'er.  A term  in  law,  signifying 
that  a person  declines  or  refuses  to  ac- 
cept or  to  avail  himself  :f  something. 


Wake.  The  track  which  a ship  in  mo 
tion  leaves  in  the  water. 

Walden'ses.  A religious  sect  named 
from  Peter  Waldo,  who  attempted  tc 
effect  a reform  in  doctrinal  matters  about 
the  year  1180.  They  still  exist  as  a church, 
notwithstanding  many  severe  persecu- 
tions ; are  strictly  Calvinistic  ; adhere  to 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  have  given  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  new  dissenting  church 
of  Scotland'. 

Wales.  Tn  ship-building,  an  assemblage 
of  strong  planks  extending  along  a ship's 
side,  serving  to  reinforce  the  decks,  and 
forming  the  curves  of  the  vessel.  Set 
Chain  Wales. 

Wal'lerite.  The  name  given  by 
Cleaveland  to  a variety  of  clay  found  in 
compact  masses  about  the  size  of  a nut, 
white  and  opaque,  or  yellow  and  trans- 
lucent. 

Wall-Eye.  An  opacity  of  the  cornea 
of  the  eye. 

Wall-plates.  In  carpentry,  pieces  of  * 
timber  which  are  so  placed  as  to  form  the 
supports  to  the  roof  of  a building. 

Wal'rus,  from  Ger.  wall,  and  mss,  a 
horse.  The  morse  or  sea-horse.  See  Tri- 

CHECHUS. 

Waltz.  A modern  dance  arid  tune,  the 
measure  of  whose  music  is  triple:  three 
quavers  to  a bar.  The  waltz  is  the  national 
German  dance.  Waltz,  says  Hamilton,  is 
the  name  of  a riotous  and  indecent  Ger- 
man dance,  derived  from  waltzen,  to  roll, 
wallow,  or  welter  in  the  mud,  dirt  or  mire. 

Wax'pum.  A sort  of  broad  belt  formed 
of  strings  of  shells,  and  worn  as  an  orna- 
ment or  girdle  by  the  North  American 
Indians.  This  name  has  also  been  given 
to  the  interior  parts  of  the  clam  shell, 
formerly  used  as  money  among  them.  The 
native  name  is  warnpampeague  or  wam- 
pumpeague. 

Wanghees'.  Japan  canes.  Canes  im- 
ported from  China. 

Wap'entake.  A territorial  division  in 
Yorkshire.  The  name  was  applied  by  the 
Danish  inhabitants,  and  is  derived  from 
wapen,  a weapon. 

War'bles.  In  farriery,  small  hard  tu- 
mours on  the  backs  of  horses,  occasioned 
by  the  heat  of  the  saddle  in  travelling,  or 
by  the  uneasiness  of  its  situation. 

’Ward'-mote.  A court  in  each  ward  of 
the  city  of  London,  having  the  power  to 
present  defaults  in  matters  of  police,  &c. 

Warmth.  In  painting,  a tone  of  co- 
lour arising  from  the  use  of  colours  ex- 
pressive of  heat. 

Warp.  1.  lu  manufactures,  the  thread 
extended  lengthways  on  the  loom,  across 
which  the  woof  is  passed  by  means  of  a 

shuttle. 2.  in  naval  affairs,  signifying 

rope  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a 
ship. 
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"Warping,  Fr.  guerpier.  1.  A mode  of 
increasing  the  fertility  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  liable  to  overflow,  by 
allowing  them  to  deposit  their  mud, 
called  warp,  upon  the  surface  overflown. 
2.  In  architecture,  see  Casting. 

War'rant.  1.  In  law,  a writ  confer- 
ring some  right  or  authority. 2.  A 

writ  giving  an  officer  of  justice' the  power 
of  caption. 

War'rant  Officers,  in  the  navy,  are 
the  gunner,  the  boatswain,  and  car- 
penter. 

War'ranty.  In  common  law,  signifies 
a promise  made  in  a deed  by  one  man  to 
another,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  for  the 
enjoying  of  anything  agreed  on  between 
them. 

'VVar'ren.  In  law,  a franchise  next  in 
degree  to  a park.  A forest  is  the  highest 
in  dignity,  and  comprehends  a chase,  a 
park,  and  a free  warren. 

Wash.  In  distillation,  a name  by  which 
wort  is  distinguished. 

IYash'er.  In  mechanics,  an  iron  ring 
interposed  between  the  surface  of  wood, 
&c.  and  the  head  or  nut  of  a bolt  to  pro- 
tect the  wood  from  damage  during  the 
process  of  screwing  up. 

Wasp.  In  entomology.  See  Yespa. 

Waste  Weir  (of  a canal).  A cut  con- 
structed through  the  side  for  carrying  off 
surplus  water. 

Watch.  1 . A well-known  machine  for 

measuring  time. 2.  The  portion  of  a 

ship’s  crew  on  duty  at  a time. 

Wa'ter.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  defines 
water,  when  pure,  to  be  a very  fluid  salt, 
volatile  and  void  of  taste  and  smell. 
Modern  chemists  regard  it  as  an  oxide  of 
hydrogen,  being  a compound  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  by  weight 
of  eight  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
Mineral  waters  are  those  impregnated 
with  foreign  substances,  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  various  salts. 

Water-baii/iff.  An  officer  in  port 
towns,  whose  business  in  general  is  the 
searching  of  ships. 

Water-clock.  In  mechanics,  see  Clep- 
sydra. 

Water-col'ours.  In  painting,  are  those 
which  are  diluted  with  gum  water  only, 
in  contradistinction  to  oil  colours.  When 
water  colours  only  are  used,  it  is  limning, 
when  oil  colours,  painting. 

Water  of  Crystallization.  In  che- 
mistry, the  proportion  of  water  necessary 
to  retain  certain  salts  in  a crystalline  form. 

Water-line  (of  a ship).  A horizontal 
line,  supposed  to  be  drawm  above  the 
ship’s  bottom,  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  line  alters  according  to  the  depth  of 
water  necessary  to  float  the  vessel. 

Water-  loo'ged.  In  nautical  language, 
a vessel  is  said  to  be  water-logged,  when, 
by  leakiug  and  receiving  a great  quantity 


of  water  into  her  hold,  she  has  become  so 
heavy  as  not  to  be  manageable  by  the 
helm,  but  is  tossed  about  like  a log  by  the 
waves. 

Water-mea'dows.  Meadows  on  low  flat 
grounds,  capable  of  being  fertilised  by  the 
overflowing  of  neighbouring  streams. 

Water-mel'on.  In  botany,  the  Cuctir- 
bita  citrnllus  and  its  fruit,  which  is  highly 
valued  in  hot  countries,  where  it  grows 
to  great  perfection. 

Water-or'deal.  In  old  law,  a sort  of 
trial  of  persons  accused  of  crimes,  espe- 
cially witchcraft.  The  person  was  thrown 
into  the  water,  and  if  he  floated  he  was 
adjudged  guilty,  but  if  he  sank  he  was 
drowned  and  declared  innocent. 

Water-spout.  At  sea,  a vertical  column 
of  water,  raised  from  the  surface  of  tho 
sea  and  driven  furiously  by  the  wind. 

Water-sta'tion  (onarailway).  A small 
reservoir  of  water  connected  with  a well, 
from  which  tanks  may  be  replenished. 

Water-ta'ble.  In  building,  a string 
course,  moulding,  or  other  projection, 
placed  to  carry  off  water. 

Wa'ter- way.  In  a ship's  deck,  a piece 
of  timber,  forming  a channel  for  conduct 
ing  water  to  the  scuppers. 

Wa'ter-tvheel.  A wheel  moved  by  wa- 
ter. There  arc  four  distinct  sorts  of  water- 
wheels : the  undershot,  the  overshot,  the 
breast  wheel,  and  the  horizontal  wheel.  The 
water  acts  vertically  on  the  three  first 
sorts,  and  horizontally  on  the  last,  which 
is  very  inferior  and  little  employed.  The 
“Barker’s  Mill’’ is  also  a description  of 
water-wheel,  much  improved  of  late  by 
Mr.  Whitelaw,  of  Greenock. 

Wa'ter-wings.  The  walls  erected  on 
the  banks  of  a river,  next  bridges,  to  se- 
cure the  foundations  from  the  action  of 
the  current. 

Wa'ter-works.  The  name  applied  to 
all  descriptions  of  works  employed  for  rais- 
ing or  sustaining  water,  as  water-mills, 
■wheels,  sluices,  and  various  other  hy- 
draulic works ; but  it  is  not  generally 
understood  at  the  present  time  to  refer 
to  any  other  than  works  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  cities  and  towns 
with  water  for  the  daily  use  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Wat'tle.  1.  The  fleshy  excrescence 
which  grows  under  the  throat  of  some 
fowls,  as  the  turkey,  and  also  of  some 

fishes. 2.  A twig ; and  hence  a texture 

wrought  with  twigs. 

Waved.  1.  In  heraldry,  an  indented 
outline,  indicating  honours  originally  ac- 
quired at  sea.— — 2.  In  natural  history, 
variegated : undulated. 

Wa'vellite.  A rare  mineral,  first  dis 
covered  in  Devonshire  by  Dr.  Wavell.  It 
is  sometimes  pure  white,  sometime* 
tinged  with  green,  or  yellow;  lusue 
silky.  It  is  strictly  a hydrate  of  alu- 
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mina,  with  sometimes  a trace  of  iron, 
silica,  &c. 

"Wax,  Germ,  wr.chs.  1.  The  substance 
which  forms  the  cells  of  bees. 2.  Mine- 

ral wax  is  a solid  brown  substance,  of 
various  shades,  and  fusible  like  bees 
wax.  Candles  are  made  of  it  in  the 
Levant. 

Way.  The  sea  term  for  the  progress 
of  a ship. 

Ways  and  Means.  In  parliament, 
when  a supply  has  been  voted  and  the 
quantum  determined,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolve  themselves  into  a com- 
mittee to  consider  the  ways  and  means  to 
raise  the  supply  voted. 

Weald-clay.  A tenacious  blue  clay, 
containing  subordinate  beds  of  sandstone 
and  shelly  limestone,  with  layers  of  sep- 
taria  of  argillaceous  ironstone.  It  forms 
the  subsoil  of  the  wealds  of  Sussex  and 
Kent,  and  separates  the  Shanklin  sand 
from  the  central  mass  of  the  Hastings 
beds. 

Weal'den  Stka'ta.  These  comprehend 
the  Weald-clay,  the  Hastings  sands,  and 
the  Purbeck  beds,  or  Ashburnham  beds. 

Wear.  To  turn  a ship  round  with  her 
stern  to  the  wind. 

Weath'er.  The  sea  term  for  that  side 
on  which  the  wind  blows.  To  weather, 
is  to  pass  to  windward  of  an  object. 

Weath'er  Board'ing.  Feather-edged 
boarding,  nailed  upright,  the  boards  lap- 
ping over  each  other  to  keep  out  rain,  &c. 

Weath'er-gage.  In  navigation,  when 
a ship  is  to  windward  of  another,  she  is 
said  to  have  the  weather-gage  of  her. 

Weav'isg.  The  act  of  forming  cloth 
in  a loom  by  the  intertexture  of  threads. 

Wedge.  In  mechanics,  a simple  ma- 
chine, which  may  be  con- 
sidered a modification  of 
the  inclined  plane,  dif- 
fering only  in  this,  that 
the  body  to  be  moved  is 
drawn  along  the  surface 
of  the  plane  ; but  in  the 
wedge,  the  plane  is  made 
to  move  by  percussion 
beneath  the  body  to  be 
raised,  or  between  the 
surfaces  to  be  separa- 
ted. 

Wedn'esday,  Sax.  Wodensdteg, Woden’s 
day.  See  Woden. 

Wee'vil.  In  entomology,  a small  ani- 
mal of  the  beetle  tribe,  rather  larger  than 
a louse,  and  very  destructive  in  corn 
magazines.  See  Curculio. 

Wetx.  The  yarn  or  threads  which 
run  from  selvage  to  selvage  in  a web. 

Weigh.  To  take  the  anchor  off  the 
ground. 

Weight.  In  physics,  the  gravity  of 
bodies,  or  that  property  by  which  they 
tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 


Weir.  An  erection  carried  across  a 
river  or  rivulet,  for  the  purpose  of  damm- 
ing up  the  water  for  the  convenience  of 
irrigation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Weld,  ) Dyer’s  weed.  A plant,  the 

Wold.  ) Reseda  luteola,  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  which  yield  a yellow  dye.  It 
is,  how’ever,  too  expensive  to  be  exten- 
sively used. 

Weld'ing.  In  metallurgy,  the  process 
of  joining  two  pieces  of  metal  together, 
by  the  aid  of  heat.  The  capability  of 
iron  to  be  welded  is  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant properties. 

Well  (of  a ship).  1.  A partition  to 
inclose  the  pumps  from  the  bottom  to 
the  upper  decks,  to  render  them  accessible, 

and  prevent  their  taking  damage. 

2.  See  Artesian  Well. 

Well-hole.  A hole  connected  with 
some  mechanical  contrivance,  and  adap- 
ted for  the  reception  of  some  counter- 
balancing weight,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Welt'ing.  In  manufactures,  a sewed 
border  or  edging. 

Wen'lock  Stra'ta.  These  comprise 
the  Wenlock  limestone,  and  the  Wenlock 
shale  or  slate,  which  is  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  formation. 

Werne'rian  The'ory.  See  Neptunian 
Theory. 

Wesley'ans.  The  chief  denomination 
of  the  metliodists,  from  John  Wesley, 
their  founder. 

Wet  Dock.  See  Dock. 

Whale.  In  ichthyology , see  Balden  a.  In 
astronomy , see  Cetds. 

Whale'bone.  The  name  given,  in 
commerce,  to  a substance  of  the  nature 
of  horn,  adhering  in  thin  parallel  laminae 
to  the  upper  jaw  of  the  whale;  varying 
in  size  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in 
length.  When  above  six  feet  it  is  size 
bone. 

‘Wheat.  1.  The  seeds  of  the  Triticum 
hibernum  and  cestivum,  which,  when 
ground,  constitutes  bread-flour.  Turkey, 
er  Indian  wheat  is  another  name  for  maize 

(q.  v.). 2.  In  botany,  see  Triticum  and 

Polygonum. 

Wheel.  1.  An  agent  extensively  em- 
ployed in  machinery.  Toothed-whcels  are 
generally  described  as  cog-wheels ; the 
cogs  (originally  made  of  wood)  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fixed  upon  the  circumference  ; 
but  when  both  are  of  one  piece,  the  cogs 
are  called  teeth;  the  teeth  of  a pinion  are 
again  called  leaves ; and  those  of  a trun- 
dle staves.  The  wheel  which  communi- 
cates motion  to  another,  is  termed  the 
driver,  or  leader,  and  that  acted  upon,  is 

the  drover,  or  follower. 2.  The  wheel 

of  a carriage  is  commonly  a circular 
frame,  consisting  of  three  parts,  the  nave, 
which  is  the  centre  or  hub  into  which 
the  spokes  or  radii  are  fixed  ; and  the 
periphery,  or  circumference,  usually 
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formed  of  several  circular  pieces  called 
felloes.  The  peripheries  again  are  en- 
circled by  tires  of  flat  bar-iron. 3. 

Wheel  and  axle,  one  of  the  mechanical 

powers. 4.  In  a ship,  the  wheel  and 

axle  by  which  the  tiller  is  moved. 

■\Vhelp3.  Short  upright  pieces  placed 
round  the  band  of  the  capstan,  to  afford 
resting  points  for  the  hawsers. 

Whet'slate,  i A massive  mineral,  of  a 

Whet'stone.  j greenish-grey  colour, 
feebly  glimmering,  fracture  slaty  or 
splintery ; occurs  in  beds  of  primitive 
slate  and  transitive  slates.  The  finest  va- 
rieties are  brought  from  Turkey,  called 
honestones,  from  their  being  much  em- 
ployed for  sharpening  steel  instruments. 

Whims.  In  mining,  large  capstans  con- 
nected with  the  shafts  of  mines,  and 
worked  usually  with  several  horses. 

Whin'stone.  A provincial  name  for 
the  fine  bluish-black  species  of  trap  rock. 

Whirl'ing-table.  A machine  intended 
to  represent  the  several  phenomena  in 
philosophy  and  nature  ; as  the  principal 
laws  of  gravitation,  and  of  the  planetary 
motions. 

AVhirls  (for  the  spinning  of  yarn  for 
ropes).  Small  hooks  fastened  into  cylin- 
drical pieces  of  wood,  which  communi- 
cate by  means  of  a leather  strap  with  a 
spoke-wheel,  whereby  three  of  them  are 
set  in  motion  at  the  same  time. 

Whirl'wind.  In  meteorology,  a wind 
which  rises  suddenly,  and  is  exceedingly 
rapid  and  impetuous  when  risen,  but  is 
soon  spent.  The  whirlwind  is  of  various 
kinds,  distinguished  by  different  names, 
as  prester,  which  breaks  forth  with  flashes 
of  lightning;  typho,  a true  whirlwind, 
called  generally  a hurricane ; ex hydria 
bursts  forth  with  a deluging  rain  ; travado 
is  sudden  and  impetuous,  and  common  in 
the  Ethiopic  sea,  and  particularly  about 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  the  ecne- 
phias  of  the  Greeks. 

Whis'ky,  \ Dilute  alcohol,  distilled 

Whis'key.  J from  the  fermented  worts 
of  malt  or  grain.  The  name  is  a corrup- 
tion of  the  Irish  word  usquebaugh  (q.  v.). 

Whist.  A well-known  game  at  cards, 
60  called  because  it  requires  silence  and 
attention. 

White-bait.  In  ichthyology . the  Clupea 
alba,  Yarr.,  found  plentifully  in  the 
Thames.  It  is  a small  fish,  and  was  long 
regarded  by  naturalists  as  the  young  of 
the  shad. 

White  Copper.  An  alloy  used  by  the 
Chinese  under  the  name  of  Pakfong,  com- 
posed of  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  iron. 

White  Lead.  Ceruse.  A carbonate  of 
lead,  in  general  used  for  the  painting  of 
wood  and  plaster  white.  It  is  prepared 
for  painting  with  boiled  linseed  oil. 

White  Precip'itate.  Carbonate  of 
mercury. 


White  Pvri'tes.  A sulphuret  of  iron 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  form  of 
stalactites. 

White-stone.  Felspathic  granite  called 
by  the  French  Eurite,  and  by  the  Ger- 
mans weiss-stein. 

AVhite-swell'ing.  In  surgery,  a chro- 
nic enlargement  of  a joint,  without  alter- 
ation of  the  colour  of  the  skin. 

White  Vit'riol.  Sulphate  of  zinc.  See 
Sulphate  and  Vitriol. 

Whi'ting.  1.  In  ichthyology , the  Mer- 
langus  vulgaris,  of  Cuv.  and  Yarr.,  Or  the 
Gadus  merlangus  of  Lin.  and  Penn.  It 
grows  to  about  two  feet  in  length,  is  gre- 
garious, and  is  distinguished  from  the 
j cod,  haddock,  and  brassy,  by  having  no 
| barbule  on  the  chin.  It  is  one  of  our  most 

; delicate  and  wholesome  fishes. 2.  The 

j name  is  also  given  to  the  Pollack  (q.  v.), 
and  the  name  whiting-pout  is  often  con- 
I ferred  on  the  brassy,  bib,  blinds,  or  pout 
( Morrhua  lusca,  Yarr.,  Gadus  luscus,  Lin. 

and  Penn. 3.  Chalk  purified  of  all 

stony  matter,  and  made  up  into  cakes. 

Writ'low.  In  surgery, an  inflammation 
affecting  one  or  more  of  the  phalanges  of 
the  fingers,  and  generally  terminating  in 
an  abscess. 

Whit'suntide.  The  feast  or  season  of 
Pentecost,  so  named  because  the  con- 
verts newly  baptized  appeared  from  Eas- 
ter to  Whitsuntide  in  white  garments. 

Whorl.  1.  In  conchology , each  com- 
plete turn  of  the  spire  of  a spiral  shell  is 
termed  a whorl:  the  last,  which  termi- 
nates with  the  aperture,  is  the  body  or 

basal  whorl;  the  rest  are  spiral  whorls. 

2.  In  botany,  see  Verticil. 

Wick'lifpites.  Followers  of  AVick- 
liffe,  the  English  reformer. 

Will.  A testament.  In  laic,  the  legal 
declaration  of  a man’s  intentions  as  to 
what  he  wills  to  be  performed  after  death. 

Wil'low.  1.  In  botany,  see  Salix. 

2.  In  manufactures,  a machine  for  clean- 
ing cotton- wool.  Several  sorts  have  been 
tried,  but  that  in  common  use  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a cone,  inclosed  within  a con- 
centric case,  with  a row  of  spikes  on  each 
side  of  the  case,  and  four  rows  on  the 
cone  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  cotton  is  put  in  with  the  hand,  by 
an  opening  right  above  the  smaller  end  of 
the  cone,  and  carried  rapidly  round,  until 
it  is  thrown  out  of  the  larger  by  the  centri- 
fugal force.  The  machine  is  also  called 
the  wool-mill,  but  commonly  willy  or  wil- 
low, probably  a corruption  of  winnow.  It 
is  also  the  first  machine  to  which  all  sorts 
of  clothing  wool  are  subjected. 

Winch.  In  mechanics,  the  crank -handle 
by  which  the  axis  of  machines  are  turned. 

Winch'ester  Bushel.  The  original 
English  standard  measure  of  capacity, 
given  by  king  Edgar,  and  kept  in  ths 
town-hall  of  Winchester.  See  E ushil 
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Win'cing-Machine.  The  dyer’s  reel, 
which  he  suspends  horizontally,  by  the 
ends  of  its  iron  axis  in  bearings,  over  the 
edge  of  his  vat,  so  that  the  line  of  the 
axis,  being  placed  over  the  middle  parti- 
tion of  the  copper,  will  permit  the  piece 
of  cloth  which. is  wound  upon  the  reel,  to 
descend  alternately  into  either  compart- 
ment of  the  bath,  according  as  it  is  turned 
by  hand  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

Wind'age.  In  gunnery,  the  difference 
between  the  diameter  of  the  bore  and 
that  of  the  ball. 

Wind'gage.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  velocity  and  force  of  the  wind. 

W ind'-gall.  In  farriery,  a soft  flatulent 
tumour,  full  of  corrupt  jelly,  which  grows 
on  each  side  of  the  fetlock  joints,  and  on 
hard  ground  makes  a horse  halt. 

Wind'las,  1 1.  A machine  for  raising 

Win  d'las3.  j great  weights,  consisting 
of  a cylinder  moving  on  an  axis,  and 
turned  by  shifting  levers,  with  a rope  or 
chain  attached  to  the  weight  and  the  cy- 
linder.  2.  A crank-handle  is  also  some- 

times called  a windlas. 

Wind'mill,  1 A mill  of  any  sort 

"Win  d-en'gine.  j which  acquires  its 
power  from  the  impulse  of  the  wind. 
"Windmills  are  of  two  kinds,  vertical  and 
horizontal.  The  vertical  are  those  almost 
invariably  used.  They  have  four  cross 
vanes  or  arms,  fixed  at  the  extremity  of 
an  axis  lying  in  a horizontal  position. 
Horizontal  windmills  are  worked  by  sails 
set  horizontally,  the  axis  being  in  a per- 
pendicular position.  These  have  not, 
however,  above  one-third  or  one-fourth 
the  power  of  the  vertical. 

Wind's  ails.  In  ships,  a sort  of  venti- 
lator, consisting  of  a wide  tube  of  can- 
vass, shaped  like  a funnel,  to  convey  a 
stream  of  fresh  air  downwards  to  the  hold 
and  lower  decks  of  a ship. 

Wine.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
or  berries  of  the  vine  (vitis  vinifera),  a 
plant  which  appears  to  be  indigenous  to 
Persia  and  the  Levant,  but  is  now  found 
in  most  temperate  regions,  and  grows  in 
every  sort  of  soil.  The  ancient  wines 
were  the  Lesbos  and  Chios  among  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Falerian  and  Cecuban 
among  the  Romans.  The  moderns  use 
Port,  Sherry,  Claret,  Champagne,  Ma- 
deira, Hock,  Marsala,  Cape,  and  many 
varieties  of  these.  They  also  prepare  sev- 
eral sorts  of  berry  wine. 

Wings  (of  a ship).  Harrow  passages 
along  the  sides  between  the  fore  and  aft 
cock-pit. 

Wiper.  In  constructive  mechanics,  a 
lever  fixed  upon,  or  intended  to  turn,  a 
shaft  which  admits  of  revolving  motion. 
The  term  is  commonly  applied  to  cooms, 
when  these  are  long,  as  in  fulling-mills, 
stamping-mills,  and  the  like,  where  wi- 
yeri  are  fixed  upon  a horizontal  axle,  and 


serve  to  raise  the  stampers  to  a certain 
height,  when  losing  hold  of  them,  the 
stampers  descend  by  their  own  weight  to 
be  again  thrown  up  by  the  next  wiper 
brought  in  contact  with  them  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  wiper-shaft. 

Wine-stone.  Another  name  for  argal 
or  crude  tartar,  which  settles  on  the  sides 
and  bottoms  of  wine-casks. 

Winze.  In  mining,  a small  shaft,  sunk 
from  one  level  to  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  ventilation. 

Wike-draw'ing.  The  art  of  extending 
the  ductile  metals  into  wire. 

With'erite.  Native  carbonate  of  ba- 
ryta, first  discovered  at  Anglesark,  in 
Lancashire,  by  Dr.  Withering.  It  is  called 
also  barolite  (q.  v.). 

Witb'ers.  In  farriery,  the  jointing  of 
the  shoulder-bones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  and  mane. 

With'er  Wrung.  In  farriery,  an  in- 
jury caused  by  a saddle,  when  the  bows 
being  too  wide,  they  bruise  the  flesh 
against  the  second  and  third  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  which  forms  the  prominence 
that  rises  above  the  shoulders. 

Woad.  In  botany,  the  Isatis  tinctoria, 
an  herbaceous  plant  which  was  formerly 
much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  per- 
manent blue  dye  which  it  affords.  It  is 
now  however  well  nigh  superseded  by 
indigo. 

Wo'den.  In  mythology,  the  chief  deity 
of  the  northern  natives  from  which  Wed- 
nesday takes  its  name.  He  was  the  god 
of  war,  and  had  human  sacrifices  offered 
on  his  altars  to  propitiate  his  favour:  to 
him  all  prayers  were  directed  before  bat- 
tle, and  when  the  victory  was  obtained 
the  prisoners  were  his  share  of  the  booty. 

Wolf'-fish.  The  Anarrhichas  lupus,  Cuv., 
Yarr.,  called  also  sea- wolf,  sea-cat,  swine- 
fish,  and  catfish.  It  sometimes  grows  to 
the  length  of  six  feet,  and  is  the  most 
savage  and  powerful  of  all  the  British 
fishes. 

Wolf'ram  In  mineralogy , the  native 
tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  which 
occurs  in  primitive  formations,  along 
with  ores  of  tin,  antimony,  and  lead.  The 
Cornish  miners  call  it  mock-lead. 

Wollas'tonite.  Prismatic  augite  is 
thus  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Wollaston. 

Wolver'ene.  In  zoology,  tYieursus  lus- 
cus,  Lin.,  an  animal  of  North  America, 
which  differs  very  slightly  from  the  com- 
mon glutton.  See  Gulo. 

AVom'at,  ) In  zoology,  a little  animal 

Wom'bat.  / which  is  nearly  allied  to  our 
opossums.  It  is  found  in  New  Holland. 

Wood-grouse.  In  ornithology , the 
Tetrao  urogallus,  Lin. ; named  also  the 
cock  of  the  mountain.  It  is  now  extinct 
in  Britain,  but  is  still  kept  by  some  in 
aviaries. 

Wood- opal.  Opalised  wood  A variety 
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of  opal,  which  occurs  in  various  vegetable 
forms.  It  is  in  reality  opalised  vegetable 
matter,  round  in  Hungary. 

Wood'rock.  In  mineralogy,  a name  for 
lignifovm  asbestos. 

Wood'screw.  An  iron  screw,  of  which 
the  body  tapers  but  the  thread  continues 
straight  to  the  extremity. 

Wood-tin.  The  fibrous  oxide  of  tin, 
found  only  in  Cornwall  and  Mexico.  Its 
common  colours  are  chesnut, brown,  and 
reddish-brown,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
peroxide  of  iron. 

Woody-fibre.  Slender  membranous 
tubes,  tapering  at  each  end,  in  the  tissue 
of  plants  : they  form  hemp  and  flax. 

Woof.  The  threads  thrown  across  the 
warp  of  a web  by  the  shuttle  in  forming 
cloth. 

Wool.  Germ,  violle.  A term  ap- 
plied to  the  fine  hair  of  animals,  and  to 
fine  vegetable  fibres,  as  cotton.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  it  is  confined  to  the  wool  of 
sheep. 

WooldTng.  1.  Among  seamen,  the  act 
of  winding  a piece  of  rope  about  a mast 

or  yard. 2.  The  rope  used  for  binding 

masts  and  spars. 

Wool'sack.  The  seat  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
from  its  being  a large  square  bag  of  wool, 
without  back  or  arms,  covered  with  red 
cloth. 

Woorara.  Ourari.  A very  destructive 
poison  of  Guiana,  which  contains  strych- 
nia. The  plant  from  which  it  is  prepared 
is  not  ascertained,  but  it  most  likely  be- 
longs to  the  genus  stryclmos,  or  some  one 
nearly  allied  to  it. 

Wootz.  The  Indian  name  for  steel. 
Worm.  In  distillation,  a spiral  tube, 
which  makes  a great  many  revolutions  in 
a large  vessel  of  cold  water,  called  a re- 
frigeratory, to  cool  and  condense  the  va- 
pour. 

Worm'ing.  The  removing  of  a liga- 
ment from  under  the  tongue  of  puppies, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  break  them  of 
their  habit  of  gnawing. 

Worst'ed.  In  manufactures,  woollen 
yarn  twisted  rather  harder  than  ordinary. 
The  name  is  taken  from  Worsted,  a town 
in  Norfolk. 

Wort.  1.  A termination  to  the  names 
of  many  plants.  Sax.  wyrt,  Fr.  vert, 
answering  to  Lat.  viridis,  green.  The 
word  seems  to  have  been  a general  name 
foranherb, especially  ofthe  cabbage  tribe. 

2.  The  fermented  infusion  of  malt  or 

grain.  It  is  the  muddy  liquor  which 
remains  in  the  distiller’s  mash- tun,  after 
the  grains  have  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

Woulfe’s  Apparatus.  In  chemistry , a 
series  of  vessels,  connected  by  tubes,  for 
the  purpose  of  condensing  gaseous  pro- 
ducts in  water.  Named  after  the  inventor. 
"Wovra-li-poison.  A peculiar  poisonous 


composition  prepared  by  the  Macousm 
Indians.  The  juice  of  a species  of  vine 
called  wourali  is  the  fundamental  ingre- 
dient ; but  snake-fangs,  some  bulbous 
roots,  and  other  things,  are  also  ingre- 
dients. 

Wrack.  In  botany,  a marine  plant,  the 
Tucus  vesiculosus,  called  also  sea-oak  and 
sea- tangle.  It  is  used  in  places  near  the 
sea- coast  as  a manure. 

Wran'gler.  A technical  term,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  for  the  students 
who  pass  the  best  examination  in  the 
senate-house.  The  best  is  the  senior 
wrangler,  and  those  who  make  the  second, 
third,  and  best  appearances,  are  denomi- 
nated second,  third,  &c.  wranglers. 
Wrasse,  j A name  common  to  several 
Wrass.  j fishes  of  the  genus  Labrus. 
Lin.,  as  the  red  wrasse  (L.  cameus,  Yarr. 
Cuv.) ; the  ancient  wrasse  ( Labrus  tinea , 
Lin.)  'he  ballan  wrasse  (L.  maculatus, 
Yarr.). 

Wren.  In  ornithology , a bird  of  several 
species  forming  the  sub-genus  Troglodytes, 
Cuv.,  ofthe  genus  Motacilla,  Lin. 

Writ.  1.  Anything  written : Scrip- 
ture is  called  sacred  writ. 2.  In  laic,  a 

judicial  process  or  precept  in  writing 
issued  from  some  court  to  the  sheriff.  Ac. 

Wri'ter  to  the  Signet.  In  Scottish 
laic,  a denomination  equivalent  to  attor- 
ney in  England.  But  the  Scottish  writers 
to  the  signet  are  under  stricter  regulation 
than  the  English  attorneys. 

Wrought.  In  architecture,  any  mate- 
rial brought  to  a fair  surface. 

Wt'vern  . In  heraldry,  a kind  of  flying 
serpent,  sometimes  represented  in  coats 
of  arms. 

X. 

X,  the  24th  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet. It  is  found  in  Saxon  words,  but  be- 
gins no  word  of  the  English  language. 
X as  a numeral  stands  for  10  ; when  laid 
horizontally,  thus  Id  , it  stands  Jor  1000; 
and  with  a dash  over  it,  thus,  X,  it  de- 
notes 10,000.  As  an  abbreviation  X stands 
for  Christ,  Xn  for  Christian,  and  Xm  for 
Christmas. 

Xan'thic  Acid.  An  acid  discovered  by 
M.  Zeise,  and  named  from  tasdof,  yellow, 
because  it  gives  a yellow  precipitate, 
with  solutions  of  several  metallic  salts. 
The  acid  is  liquid,  transparent,  and  co- 
lourless. Constituents  S4,Cg,Hs  G. 

Xan'thic  Ox'ide,  %a.v6o;,  yellow.  A 
yellow  substance  found  by  Dr.  Jlarcet, 
composing  a urinary  calculus. 

Xan'thine,  from  ~a.vdo;,  yellow.  The 
name  given  by  Kuhlmann  to  the  yellow 
colouring  matter  contained  in  madder. 

Xanthorrhce'a.  The  generic  name  of 
the  grass-tree  of  New  South  Wales,  from 
!-av9o;,  yellow,  and  pj»,  to  flow,  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  yellow  gum  which  exudes 
from  it.  The  Botany  Bay  gum.  It  be- 
longs to  the  tribe  Asphodelidee. 

Xebec'.  A small  three-masted  vessel 
•without  bowsprit,  navigated  principally 
in  the  Mediterranean. 


Xe'sos.  The  generic  name  given  by 
Boss  to  two  insects,  one  of  which  lives 
on  the  wasp,  called  gallica,  and  the  other 
on  an  analogous  wasp  of  North  America, 
the  Polistes  fulata,  Fab. 

Xebocollyr'icm,  from  dry,  and 

collyrium  (q.  v.).  A dry  collyrium.  or  eye- 
salve. 

Xerofhthal'mia,  from  £y,°o;,  dry,  and 
ophthalmia  (q.v.).  A dry  inflammation  of 
the  eyelid,  with  diminished  secretion  of 
tears. 

Xiph'ias.  The  sword-fish.  A genus  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes  of  the  Scombe- 
roide  family,  distinguished  by  the  ensi- 
form  beak,  which  terminates  their  upper 
jaw.  Name  j-apaf,  from  |/roj,  a sword. 
The  flesh  is  esteemed.  See  Swordfish. 

Xipb'oid,  from  | ipos,  a sword,  and 
tile;,  likeness.  Sword-like.  Applied  in 
anatomy. 

XiPHo'scRA,  |/£«r,  and  oveoi,  a tail.  A 
tribe  of  crustaceans,  of  which  the  body 
terminates  in  u.  long  sword-shaped  ap- 
pendage. 

Xy'lanthrax,  from  |yXe»,  wood,  and 
a>6* eel,  coal.  "Wood  or  bovey-coal. 

Xy'lo-aloes.  Lignum  aloes. , Aloes 
wood. 

Xyloc'opa.  The  humble-bee.  A genus 
of  hymenopterous  insects,  separated  from 
the  Apia,  Lin.,  by  Latreille,  and  thus 
named  because  the  female  bores  a hole 
usually  in  wood  for  her  nest.  The  X.  vio- 
lacea,  Lin.  is  the  most  known  species.  It 
is  about  an  inch  long,  velvety,  black,  and 
violet-black  wings.  The  male  is  distin- 
guished by  a russet  ring  round  the  an- 
te nnte. 

Xtloq'rapht , fuXos,  wood,  and  yfapcu, 
I draw.  The  art  of  wood-engraving. 

Xyloph'aoi.  "Wood-eaters.  A family 
of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  tetramerous 
division,  comprising  several  genera. 


Xyu/fhili,  Zvhov,  and  i pihsai,  I love. 
A tribe  of  beetles  living  in  decayed  wood. 

Xylos'trqma.  A genus  of  fungi,  of 
which  the  oak-leather  is  a species.  Name 
from  |i/Aov,  wood,  and  erreau-a,  a layer, 
because  it  forms  indeterminate  expan- 
sions like  cloth  or  leather. 

Xylot'rogi,  | yAov  and  T^coyai,  I gnaw. 
A tribe  of  semicorn  beetles  which  perfo- 
rate timber. 

Xyph'oid.  See  Xiphoid. 

Xys'ter,  from  Zurrrcai/,  from  £va>,  to 
scrape.  A surgical  instrument  for  scrap- 
ing bones. 

Xyst,  or  Xys'tos,  from  I polish.  A 
court  of  great  length,  for  athletic  exer- 
cises, in  Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 

Y. 

T,  the  25th  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, taken  from  the  Greek  y.  A",  as  a nu- 
meral, stands  for  150,  and  with  a dash, 
over  it  for  150,000. 

Yacht,  Ger.  jacht.  A vessel  of  state 
usually  employed  to  convey  princes,  am- 
bassadors, and  other  great  personages. 
The  royal  yachts  are  generally  rigged  as 
ketches,  except  the  principal  one  for  the 
sovereign,  which  has  three  masts  Like  a 
ship. 

Ya'gers,  Germ,  hunters.  Light  infan- 
try armed  with  rifles,  in  Prussia  and 
Austria. 

Yaks.  In  zoology,  the  Bos  grunnient, 
Lin.,  or  grunting  ox  of  Thibet,  &c. 

Yam.  A large  esculent  root  which 
grows  in  tropical  climates.  See  Dioscorea. 

Yan'kbe.  A corruption  of  the  word 
English  by  the  North  American  Indians. 
The  popular  name  for  New  Englanders  in 
America ; applied  also  by  English  people 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

Ya'pon,  \ The  South  Sea  tea,  the  Ilex 

Yoc'pon.  ) cassine  of  the  southern  States 
of  America. 

Yard.  1.  A measure  of  36  inches  or  3 

feet. 2.  In  ships,  a long  slender  piece 

of  timber,  nearly  cylindrical,  suspended 
upon  the  mast,  by  which  a sail  is  ex- 
tended. The  portions  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  mast  are  denominated  the 
yard-arms. 

Yarn  , Sax.  yearn,  1.  Woollen  thread ; 
but  the  term  is  now  applied  also  to  other 
species  of  thread,  ns  to  cotton  and  linen. 

2.  In  rope-making , one  of  the  threads 

of  which  a rope  is  composed.  It  is  spun 
from  hemp. 

Yarrow.  In  botany,  the  milfoil  (Achillea 
millefolium).  The  name  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  the  Spanish  word 
yerba,  a herb. 

Yaw.  At  sea,  a temporary  deviation 
from  a ship's  coarse. 
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"V  awl.  A boat  usually  rowed  with  four 
or  six  oars. 

Yaws.  The  popular  name  of  a severe 
cutaneous  disease,  which  is  endemic  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  and  technically 
called  Frambeesia,  from  the  French  fram- 
boise, a raspberry. 

Year.  The  solar  year  is  the  time  which 
the  sun  takes  in  passing  over  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  is  365  days, 
5 hours,  48  minutes,  and  48  seconds.  The 
civil  year,  is  365  days,  6 hours,  or  rather, 
365  days  for  three  years  in  succession, 
and  every  fourth  year  366  days.  The  si- 
dereal year  is  365d.,  6h.,  6m.,  18'5s.  The 
anomatistical  year  is  365d.,  6h.,  14m.  The 
lunar  astronomical  year  is  354d.,  8h.,  48m., 
36  s. , or  12  lunations. 

Y’east.  The  froth  of  fermenting  wort. 

Yel'low  Dye.  The  principal  vegetable 
yellow  dyes  are  annatto,  dyer’s  broom, 
fustic,  fustel,  Persian  and  French  berries, 
quercitron  bark,  saw-wort,  turmeric, 
weld,  and  willow  leaves.  Those  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  are  chromate  of  lead, 
iron-oxide,  nitric  acid  [for  silk),  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Yel'low  Earth.  A variety  of  argilla- 
ceous iron  ore. 

Yel'low  Fever.  Black  vomit.  A ma- 
lignant fever  of  warm  and  moist  climates, 
which  often  suffuses  the  skin  with  a yel- 
lowish colour. 

Yel'lowhammer.  In  ornithology , a spe- 
cies of  Bunting,  the  Fmberiza  citrinella  or 
lutea,  well  known  from  its  yellow  throat 
and  head.  It  is  the  Fiet,  or  yellow  Piet  of 
some  parts  of  Scotland. 

Yel'low-root.  In  botany,  a name 
common  to  the  Xanthorrhiza  and  the  Hy- 
drastis (q.  v.).  • 

Yel'lows.  In  farriery,  a disease  to 
which  horses  are  subject.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  obstructions  in  the  gall-pipe,  or 
of  the  little  ducts  leading  into  the  pipe. 

Ye'nite.  A mineral  of  a greenish-black 
colour,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  and  in 
Norway,  both  crystallised  and  massive. 
It  is  a silicate  of  lime  andiron  ; sp.  gr.  4. 
Named  from  Jena. 

Yeo'man,  (Angl.-Sax.),  Ger.  gemein, 
common.  1.  The  next  class  to  gentleman, 

according  to  Camden. 2.  In  the  royal 

household,  a middle  place  between  ser- 
geant and  groom. 3.  On  board  a ship, 

a seaman  who  attends  to  the  store-rooms. 

Yeo'manry  Cavalry.  The  troops  of 
horse  which  were  embodied  during  the 
revolutionary  wars  of  France.  Several 
troops  are  still  kept  up. 

Yew-tree.  A large  tree,  of  which  one 
species  is  found  in  Britain,  and  another 
in  Ireland.  The  nut-bearing  yew  grows 
in  China.  See  Taxes. 

Yoke.  A light  frame  of  two  arms  at- 
tached to  a boat’s  rudder  instead  of  the 
tiller,  having  two  yoke-lines  attached  to 


the  arms,  by  pulling  on  which  the  boat  is 
steered. 

YoKED-LEAr.  A conjugate  leaf.  See 
Conjugate. 

Yttria.  Ttlria.  An  earth  discovered 
in  1794,  by  Professor  Gadolin,  in  Gado- 
linite,  a mineral  brought  from  Ytterby,  in 
Sweden.  Yttria  is  white,  insipid,  and 
inodorous  ; sp.  gr.  4’842.  Insoluble  in 
water.  Strictly  it  is  an  oxide  of  yttrium. 

Yt'trium.  The  metallic  basis  of  yttria, 
discovered  by  WOhler,  in  1828. 

Yttroc'erite.  A mineral:  a fluoride 
of  calcium,  yttrium,  and  cerium.  Its  co- 
lour is  violet-blue. 

Y'ttrocolum'eite,  1 Names  for  the 

Yttrotan'talite.  | yttrious  oxide  of 
columbium  or  tantalum,  found  in  the 
quarry  of  Ytterby,  in  Sweden, in  reniform 
masses  of  a shining  metallic  lustre. 

Yru  (Chinese).  Nephrite  or  jade. 

Ycc'ca.  Adam’s  Needle.  A genus  of 
plants.  Hexandria  — Monogynia.  Ame- 
rica. Yucca,  yuca,  or  iucca  is  the  name 
used  by  the  North  American  Indians  to 
designate  the  3'.  gloriosa,  the  thick  and 
tuberous  root  of  which  they  employ  as 
bread,  after  reducing  it  to  a coarse  flour. 

Yule.  Sax  gehnl,  a feast ; Celtic  gwyl, 
a holiday.  The  old  name  for  Christmas. 

Y’enx.  The  Wryneck.  A genus  of 
birds.  Order  Scansoricc.  The  wryneck 
is  very  closely  allied  to  the  woodpeckers, 
and  in  some  respects  to  the  cuckoo.  In 
England  it  is  a bird  of  passage,  and  ar- 
rives a few  days  before  the  cuckoo.  Its 
name  of  wryneck  is  derived  from  its  habit 
of  twisting  its  neck  in  a singular  manner. 

z. 

Z,the  last  letter  of  the  English  alpha 
bet,  as  a numeral  stands  for  2000,  and 
with  a dash  over  it,  Z,  for  2,000,000. 

Zac'co,  i In  architecture , the  same  as 

Zac'cho.  J Zocle  (q.  v.). 

Zaf'fre.  Saffre.  The  residuum  of 
cobalt,  after  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other 
volatile  matters  of  the  ore  have  been  ex- 
pelled by  calcination.  See  Saffre. 

ZanthopTcrin.  A bitter  principle  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  the  Zanthoxylon 
Caribceum. 

Zafote'.  A generic  name,  in  Mexico, 
of  fruits  which  are  roundish,  and  contain 
a hard  stone. 

Zar'nich.  A native  sulphuret  of  ar- 
senic. 

Zax.  A tool  for  cutting  roofing  slates. 

Zea.  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn.  A genu* 
of  bread-grain  grasses.  Moncecia — Trian- 
dria.  Name,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
gi ax.,  which  appears  to  have  been  a spe- 
cies of  Triticum  or  Hordeum.  There  u 
only  one  species,  the  Z.  mays,  of  America. 
See  Maize. 
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Ze’bra.  In  zoology,  the  Equus  Zebra, 
Lin.,  an  animal  nearly  allied  to  the  Ass, 
but  marked  regularly  with  black  and 
white  transverse  stripes.  South  of  Africa. 

Ze'bu.  In  zoology,  the  Bos  Indicus, 
Lin  ; or  Indian  ox.  This  species  of  the 
ox  is  very  small,  something  not  larger 
than  a mastiff. 

Zech'-stein,  1 In  geology,  the  second 

Zetch'stein.  i member  of  the  red  sand- 
stone series,  in.  the  ascending  order.  It 
is  a magnesian  limestone. 

Zed'oary.  The  root  of  the  Kcempfera 
rotunda,  which  grows  in  Malabar,  Ceylon, 
&c.  The  root  is  brought  here  in  small 
oblong  pieces,  but  rough  and  angular ; 
and  also  in  roundish  pieces  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  It  is  used  in  medicine. 

Zeine.  A yellow  substance,  like  wax, 
obtained  from  maize,  or  seeds  of  the  Zea 
mays. 

Zemindar'.  In  India,  a feudatory,  or 
landholder,  who  governs  a district  of 
country. 

Zend.  The  language  of  the  magi  and 
ancient  fire-worshippers  of  Persia. 

Zendaves'ta.  The  sacred  book  of  the 
guebres,  or  modern  fire-worshippers. 

Zen'ith.  In  astronomy , that  point  in 
the  celestial  hemisphere  which  is  vertical 
to  the  spectator;  and  from  which  a right 
line,  passing  through  the  spectator, 
would  proceed  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  : 
opposed  to  nadir.  The  term  is  Arabic. 

Zen'ith  Distance.  The  distance  of 
any  celestial  object  from  the  zenith. 

Zen'ith  Sector.  An  astronomical  in- 
strument for  measuring  accurately  the 
zenith  distances  of  the  stars  passing 
near  the  zenith. 

Ze'olite,  from  to  foam,  and  X iBog, 
a stone.  A family  of  minerals,  all  charac- 
terised by  the  property  of  fusing  before 
the  blow-pipe,  with  much  ebullition, 
into  a whitish  spongy  enamel.  The  sub- 
genera are — (1.)  Trapezoidal  zeolite,  or 
leucite  ; (2.)  Dodecahedral  zeolite,  or 
lapis  lazuli;  (3.)  Hexahedral  zeolite,  or 
anaclime;  (4.)  Paratomous  zeolite,  or 
cross-stone;  (5.)  Rhombohedral  zeolite, 
or  chabasite  ; (6.)  Diatomous  zeolite,  or 
iaumonite ; (7.)  Prismatic  zeolite,  or 

mesotype  ; (8.)  Prismatoidal  zeolite,  or 
stilbite  ; (9.)  Hemiprismatic  zeolite,  or 
heulandite ; (10.)  Pyramidal  zeolite,  or 
apophyllite  ; (11.)  Macrytopous  zeolite, or 
brewsterite.  There  is  also  a species  of 
zeolite,  containing  soda,  termed  natrolite, 
from  natron,  or  soda.  Zeolite  is  found 
in  granite  and  gneiss,  and  also  in  cellular 
basalt  and  primitive  greenstone,  in 
Scotland,  Iceland,  the  Feroe  Islands, Swe- 
den, and  various  parts  of  Germany,  and 
is  particularly  abimdant  in  some  of  the 
8outli  Sea  Islands. 

Zh'phyr,  Lat.  zephyrus ; Gr. 

The  west  wind ; and  poetically  a soft  wind. 


Zer'da.  An  animal  of  the  canine  genus, 
found  in  the  desert  of  Sahara,  beyond 
Mount  Atlas. 

Ze'ro.  1.  The  commencement  of  a 
scale  marked  with  a cipher  0,  for  nothing. 
2.  A cipher. 

Zest,  from  Arab.,  zistan,  to  peel.  l.A 
piece  of  peel  of  orange  or  lemon,  used  to 

give  flavour  to  liquor. 2.  The  woody 

skin  quartering  the  kernel  of  a walnut. 

Zeta.  1.  The  Greek  letter  2.  A 

little  closet,  or  withdrawing-room. 

Zetet'ic  Method.  In  mathematics,  is 
that  used  in  investigation,  or  the  solu- 
tion of  problems.  Zetetic  is  from  farlM, 
to  seek  ; that  proceeds  by  inquiry. 

Zeog'ma,  Gr.  a yoke,  from 

Zivywai,  to  join.  A figure  in  grammar, 
by  which  an  adjective  or  verb  which 
agrees  with  a nearer  word  is  by  way  of 
supplement  referred  to  another  more  re- 
mote, as  Hie  illius  arma,  hie  currus  fuit. 

Zeus.  The  dory  : a genus  of  acantho- 
pterygious  fishes,  belonging  to  the  family 
Scomberidcc.  The  John  Dory,  {Z.  faber, 
Cuv.,  Yarr.),  which  grows  to  about  a foot 
in  length,  is  well  known  on  our  coasts. 

Zet'lanite.  In  mineralogy,  another 
orthography  of  Ceylanite. 

Zib'et.  In  zoology,  the  Indian  civet, 
of  an  ash  colour,  spotted  with  black.  See 
Viverra. 

Zi'mome,  from  £vu,rj,  ferment.  A prin- 
ciple supposed  by  Taddie,  an  Italian 
physician,  to  exist  in  the  gluten  of  wheat 
flour.  Later  chemists  have  not  recog- 
nised it. 

Zinc,  Germ.  zink.  A metal  of  a bluish - 
white  colour,  with  a fine  granular  frac- 
ture. It  does  not  occur  native,  and  was 
not  reduced  from  its  ores  till  the  six- 
teenth century,  though  these  had  been 
long  previously  used  in  the  formation  of 
brass,  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient.  Its 
principal  ores  arc— (1.)  Calamine,  a car- 
bonate of  zinc,  of  which  there  are  some 
varieties  ; (2.)  Blende,  which  is  a sulphu 
ret  of  zinc,  and  the  most  abundant  ore  ; 
(3.)  Zinc-ore  is  a mineral  consisting  of 
oxide  of  zinc  combined  with  oxide  of  iron 
and  manganese ; (4.)  Sulphate  of  zinc  is 
found  efflorescent  in  the  form  of  stalac- 
tites. Zinc  is  known  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  spelter. 

Zin'giber.  Ginger.  A genus  of  per- 
ennial plants.  Monandria — Monogynia. 
Name  from  Z‘yy‘Ss *i;,  borrowed  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Arabians,  when  they  got 
the  plant.  There  are  12species,  all  natives 
of  hot  climates ; but  the  root  of  the 
Z.  officinale  of  India  only  is  known  in  our 
shops  under  the  name  of  ginger. 

Zir'con.  A rare  mineral  or  gem,  first 
brought  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  but 
has  since  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  There  are  two  species,  Z.  jargon 
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and  Z.  hyacinth.  Both  are  silicates  of 
xirconia,  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron.  It 
possesses  a double  refrai  tive  power,  by 
whivh  it  is  readily  distinguished  from 
idocrase,  garnet,  and  staurotide. 

Zirco'-nia.  An  earth  which  forms  the 
basis  of  zircon.  It  is  a tine  white  pow- 
der, without  taste,  or  smell,  and  is  inso- 
luble in  water  ; yet,  when  slowly  dried, 
it  coalesces  into  a semi-transparent  yel- 
lowish mass  like  gum-arabic,  which’re- 
tains  one-third  its  weight  of  water.  In 
chemical  language  it  is  an  oxide  of  Zirco- 
nium. 

Zirco'nium.  The  metallic  basis  of 
zirconia,  discovered  by  Berzelius,  in 
1824.  Zirconium,  however,  more  resem- 
bles charcoal-powder  than  a metallic 
substance,  and  burns  with  almost  explo- 
sive violence. 

Ziza'nia.  Canada  rice.  A genus  of  per- 
ennial plants.  Moncecia — Hexandria.  Name 
the  loiium  of  the  Latins.  The 
grain  of  the  Z.  aquatica  is  valued. 

Zoan'thtjs.  A genus  of  Polypi,  of  the 
order  Carnosi,  sepal  ated  from  the  Actinic 
by  Cuvier.  Name  from  guov,  an  animal, 
and  av8os,  a flower;  the  animals  being 
united,  in  considerable  numbers,  on  a 
common  base,  and  having  a broad  surface 
like  a flower. 

Zo'cle.  In  architecture,  a low  square 
member,  used  instead  of  a pedestal,  to 
support  a column.  The  z ocle  differs  from  a 
pedestal,  in  being  without  base  or  cornice. 

Zo'diac,  Gr.  containing  living 

creatures,  from  £uov,  an  animal.  1.  In 
astronomy,  the  tract  of  the  sun  through 

the  twelve  signs. 2.  A broad  circle  of 

the  sphere  containing  the  twelve  signs,  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  ecliptic , from  which 

the  sun  never  deviates. 3.  Two  circles, 

parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  which  bound  and 
comprehend  the  excursions  of  the  planets 
north  and  south,  never  exceeding  20°, 
which  is  the  utmost  breadth  of  the  zodiac. 

Zodi'acae  Light.  In  meteorology,  a 
brightness  sometimes  perceived  in  the 
heavens  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
after  sunset  and  before  sunrise ; supposed 
to  be  an  effect  of  the  solar  atmosphere. 

Zoi'site,  1 A variety  of  epidote  of  a grey, 

Zoi'zite.  j brown,  or  yellowish  colour: 
so  named  after  Baron  Von  Zois. 

Zo'h  ar,  Heb.  splendour.  A Jewish  book, 
highly  esteemed  by  the  rabbis,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  of  great  antiquity. 

Zone,  £wr>j.  1.  A girdle. 2.  In  geo- 

graphy, a division  of  the  earth  with  respect 
to  the  temperature  of  different  latitudes. 
The  zones  are  five : the  torrid  zone  (q.  v.), 
the  two  temperate  zones,  situated  between 
the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles  ; and  two 
frigid  zones,  situated  between  the  polar 
circles  and  the  poles. 


Zo'ocyst,  from  far,  n i animal,  and 
vwttg,  a cyst  or  bud  let.  An  animal, 
formed  of  a membranous  cyst,  distended 
with  an  aqueous  fluid. 

ZooG'nArHY,  from  ^uev,  an  animal,  and 
yea^ai,  to  describe.  Zoology. 

Zo'oLiTE,from  £uov,o.n  animal,  and 
stone.  A petrified  animal. 

Zo'ologt,  from  £atov,  an  animal,  and 
a discourse,  i-e.,  the  science  of  ani- 
mals. This  science,  then,  teaches  the 
nature  and  properties  of  animals,  their 
classification,  their  order  of  succession, 
and  their  distribution  over  the  earth. 

Zoon'xc  Acid.  Acetic  acid  combined 
with  animal  matter,  obtained  by  distilling 
any  animal  substance.  Berthollet  gave  it 
this  name,  supposing  he  had  discovered  a 
new  acid. 

Zoon'omt,  and  yopeog ,!aw.  The  sci- 
ence of  the  laws  of  animal  life. 

Zooph'aga,  from  ^ojov,  an  animal,  land 
<payu,  to  eat.  A name  given  to  that  tribe 
of  animals  which  attack  living  animals 
and  devour  them. 

Zooph'ords.  In  architecture,  a name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  frieze,  because 
it  was  in  generai  covered  with  figures  of 
animals:  £aioy,  an  animal,  and  (pictu,  to 
bear. 

Zooph'yta.  Zoophytes.  Radiated  ani- 
mals : ^coopvrot,  from  £aoy,  an  animal,  and 
<purot,  a plant.  Animal-plants.  These 
names  refer  to  a multitude  of  animals, 
whose  organization  is  always  evidently 
very  simple ; and,  although  they  differ 
widely  among  themselves,  agree  in  one 
point,  viz.,  their  parts  are  arranged  on  an 
axis,  and  on  one  or  several  radii,  or  on 
one  or  several  lines  extending  from  one 
pole  to  the  other.  The  classes  of  this 
division  are  Echinodermata,  Entozoa, 
Acalepha,  Polypi,  and  Infusoria.  Zo- 
ophytes are  either  free  in  the  sea,  or  at- 
tached for  life  to  some  substance. 

Zoophttol'og  Yjfrom^ofor*,  zoophyte, 
and  Xoyog,  discourse.  That  branch  of 
natural  history  which  treats  of  the  struc- 
ture, habits,  &c.,  of  zoophytes. 

Zoot'omt,  from  £<yav,  an  animal,  and 
rtpcyai,  to  cut.  The  dissection  of  animals. 

Zoril'le,  1 A foetid  animal  of  the  weasel 

Zorii.t/.  j tribe  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica. The  name  is  Spanish,  Xorillo,  the 
cub  of  a fox. 

Zos'tera.  The  grass-wrack:  a genus 
of  piperitas.  Named  from  ^ais-rs^.a  girdle, 
on  account  of  the  girdle-like  appearance 
of  the  leaves. 

Zothe'ca.  A small  apartment,  separated 
from  a larger  one  by  movable  curtains- 

Zo'mic,  pertaining  to  leaven  ; ivuri, 
ferment.  The  zumic  acid  is  said  to  be 
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produced  or  developed  in  all  vegetable 
substances,  in  the  processes  of  acetous 
fermentation,  especially  in  rice.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  a compound  is,  however, 
still  doubtful. 

Zumoi/ogt,  from  Zvix.r, , ferment,  and 
Xoyos,  discourse.  The  doctrine  of  fermen- 
tation. 

Zunosm'ETER,from  %uucoirt<;,  fermenta- 
tion, and  fjLimco,  to  measure.  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Swammerdam,  for 
ascertaining  the  degree  of  fermentation, 
occasioned  by  the  mixture  of  different 
liquids,  and  the  degree  of  heat  which 
becomes  sensible  during  the  fermentation. 

Zts-e'na.  A genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects  of  the  family  Crepuscttlaria,  Cuv., 
The  caterpillars  live  exposed  on  various 


leguminous  plants.  Also,  a genus  of  car- 
tilaginous fishes  of  the  shark  tribe. 

Zygodac'tylous,  from  Zjjyou,  to  join, 
and  oaxrvXo;,  a finger.  Having  the  toes 
joined  in  pairs.  Applied  to  birds  having 
the  toes  disposed  in  pairs,  as  the  parrot. 

Zyg'oma,  from  Zwyci,  a yoke.  The 
name  given  by  anatomists  to  the  cavity 
under  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  and  os  mala?. 

Zygomat'ic.  Appertaining  to  the  zy- 
goma. Zygomatic  process  is  the  apophysis 
of  the  os  jugale  ; and  another  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  is  so  called. 

Z ythog'aea,  from  %v9o; , beer , and  yatXm, 
milk.  A mixture  of  beer  and  milk;  the 
old  beverage  known  by  the  na#  e of  poi- 
I •«  -drink. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


M.o — In  every  instance  in  which  a reference  is  made  or  implied  in  the  explanation », 
the  body  of  the  work  must  be  consulted,  where  the  matter  referred  to  is  not  found 
in  the  Supplement. 


Abichite,  native  arseniate  of  copper,  so 
called  after  Prof.  Abieh. 

Abietin.e,  the  division  of  the  Coniferous 
order  of  plants  which  includes  the  true  pines, 
firs,  and  Araucarias. 

Abiogenesis,  the  beginning  of  life  or 
being,  synonymous  with  Archigenesis. 

Abouhannes,  a bird  found  in  Africa, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Ibis. 

Abramis,  a sub-genus  of  soft-finned 
abdominal  or  malacopterygious  fishes  with- 
out barbels  or  spines,  exemplified  by  the 


A. 

Aard-vark.,  one  of  the  edentate  insect- 
ivorous animals  found  in  South  Africa, 

Oryctcropus  Capensis,  allied  to  the  arma- 
dillo. 

A ardwolf,  a carnivorous  animal  allied 
to  the  hyena. 

Aavora,  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  "West 
Indian  palms. 

Ababilo,  a fabulous  animal  mentioned  in 
the  Koran,  with  feet  like  a dog,  and  a beak 
like  a bird.  j toeam 

Abaca  a flax  found  in  the  Philippine,  Abraxas,  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Islands,  from  Musa  textdis,  a kind  of , Basilidians>  who,  they  taught,  had  363 
plantain.  ....  inferior  deities  under  him,  to  whom  was 

Abacay,  one  of  the  parrot  tribe  ; a J committed  the  government  of  that  number 
calangay.  , , _ ! of  celestial  orbs  ; also  the  name  given  to  an 

Abaciscus,  a square  compartment  of  a anti  stone  or  with  the  word 

Mosaic  pavement,  or  any  flat  member  m : “Abraxas”  engraved  upon  it. 
architecture.  ...  ..  Absorbent  ground,  or  absorbing  ground, 

Abada,  a large  Aft  lean  deer  with  three  jn  painting,  a ground  so  prepared  that  the 
horns  ; two  on  the  forehead  and  one  on  the : coiour3  are  absorbed  in  it,  and  especially  the 
nape  of  its  neck.  ...  ...  | oil,  leaving  the  surface  tints  vivid.  In  the 

Abandonee,  in  law  he  to  whom  a thing  absorbed  pictures  of  the  French  connoisseurs 
is  abandoned  by  another  called  the  aban - {^e  colours  are  left  flat  and  the  touches 

doner.  j indistinct ; the  effect  being  expressed  by  the 

Abandum,  athmg  confiscated  or  forfeited,  word  chilled  among  English  dealers, 
in  old  law.  I Absorbing  well,  a shaft  sunk  down  till  it 

Abbreviatio  Placitorum,  an  abstract  of  reaches  permeable  and  absorbing  strata 
ancient  pleadings  made  before  the  yi  ar-books  j capable  of  carrying  off  water  thrown  into  it 
in  legal  history.  . . | without  the  water  level  at  the  bottom 

Abelian  equations,  irreducible  algebraic ; rising.  It  is  a dangerous  mode  of  drainage, 
equations,  one  root  of  which  may  be  ex- , exemplified  by  the  dead  wells  of  Southamp- 
pressed  as  a rational  function  of  a second,  ton,  and  liable  to  generate  all  the  pesti- 
which  the  mathematician  Abel  discovered  lential  influences  arising  from  choked  drain- 
could  always  be  solved  by  the  solution  of  a ■ age,  when  the  substrata  require  to  be  subse- 
second  equation  of  lower  degree.  | quently  penetrated. 

Aber,  a Celtic  term  for  the  mouth  of  a!  acadialite,  a variety  of  chabazite  found 
river,  as  Aberystwith,  the  mouth  of  the  jn  Xova  Scotia,  formerly  called  Acadia. 
Ystwith.  . I Acajou,  the  name  given  to  mahoganv  by 

Aberdevine,  the  Carduens  Spmus  of  the  French;  also  the  cashew-nut,  Anacar- 
Cuvier,  the  European  siskin,  a small  green  occidcntale. 

and  yellow  finch,  closely  allied  to  the  gold-  , > 

finoh.  | Acamptozomes,  from  a Ka/J.1TTW, 

Aberrant,  a term  applied  in  botany  to  “Ibend  not,”and<TOJitta,  "the  body:’’  an 
groups  or  species  with  any  marked  difference  order  of  Cirripeds  with  compound  shells  in- 
from  the  type,  capable  of  being  unfolded  or  protruded. 
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Acanthoide,  from  aKCtvda , "a  spine,” 
a mineral  occurring  in  whitish  silky  needles 
In  the  Yesuvian  lava  of  1821,  and  in  dark 
brown  and  reddish  fibres  in  other  lavas. 

Acanthophis,  a genus  of  Australian 
serpents  belonging  to  the  vipers,  'with  a 
peculiar  horny  sting-like  spine  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail. 

Acanthurus,  a genus  of  fishes  with  spiny 
fins,  and  especially  a powerful  moveable 
spine  on  each  side  of  the  caudal  extremity, 
capable  of  inflicting  serious  wounds. 

Accumulation'  of  Power,  one  of  the  ele- 
ments for  consideration  in  the  construction 
cf  machinery,  the  efficiency  of  which  depends 
much  on  its  power  to  resist  the  force  which 
its  action  does  not  relieve  or  give  full  effect 
to,  and  which  in  consequence  accumulates 
against  the  machinery  itself. 

Acerace.e,  a small  order  of  polypetalous 
exogens,  of  which  the  acer  is  a typical 
genus. 

Acera,  or  Acerans,  a Kepas,  without 
a horn,  a family  of  apterous  insects  without 
antennte ; also  a family  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs  without  tentacles. 

Acerdese,  grey  oxide  of  manganese. 

Acetal,  an  inflammable  liquid  obtained 
from  the  action  of  spongy  platinum  on 
alcoholic  vapour.  It  is  colourless,  and  under 
slow  combustion  is  converted  into  acetic 
acid. 

Acetamide,  a white  crystalline  body, 
soluble  in  water,  obtained  by  the  replace- 
ment in  ammonia  of  an  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  by  acetyle. 

Acetanilide,  a solid  crystalline  body, 
soluble  in  hot  water,  obtained  by  replacing 
in  aniline  one  atom  of  hydrogen  by  acetyle. 

Acetic  Ether,  a compound  of  acetic  acid 
and  ether  with  an  odour  like  apples,  obtained 
by  distilling  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  with 
acetate  of  potash.  It  is  a flavouring  of 
various  wines. 

Acetines,  oily  bodies  prepared  by  com- 
binations of  acetic  acid  with  glycerine. 

Acetonitrile,  a former  name  of  cyanide 
of  methyle. 

Acetureide,  urea  in  which  acetyle  has 
replaced  hydrogen. 

Acetyla,  Diethylenia,  or  Acetylamine,  an 
organic  base  obtained  by  the  replacement  of 
two  double  equivalents  of  hydrogen  by  two 
of  ethylene  in  a double  atom  of  ammonia. 

Acetyle,  the  hypothetical  radical  of 
acetic  compounds  composed  of  four  atoms  of 
carbon  and  three  of  hydrogen.  C4  Hy 

Acetylene,  one  of  the  hydro-carbon 
gases  remarkable  for  containing  the  smallest 
proportion  of  hydrogen. 

Achievement,  a shield  of  armorial  bear- 
ings in  heraldry,  but  more  particularly  the 
hatchment,  or  funereal  shield. 

Achili.eine,  the  bitter  principle  of 
Achillea  Millefolia. 


Achmatite,  a variety  of  pistacite  or  lime 
and  iron  Epidope  found  at  Achmatowsk. 

Achroite,  the  colourless  varieties  of  tour- 
maline, from  a XPoia,  without  colour. 

Acolle,  (from  col,  the  neck,  signifying 
collared,)  animals  with  collars  are  so  described 
in  heraldry ; also  two  things  joined  together ; 
or  swords,  spears,  &c.,  placed  saltire-wise 
behind  the  shield. 

Aconitic  Acid,  or  citridic  acid,  a crystal- 
line acid  body  found  in  aconite,  the  river 
Equisetum,  &c. : whence  called  also  equisetic 
acid.  It  is  artificially  procured  from  the 
residue  of  the  distillation  of  citric  acid  : hence 
one  of  the  above  names. 

Acoraclue,  the  natural  order  of  plants 
of  which  Acorus  is  the  typical  genus. 

Acre  fight,  a single  combat,  engaged  in  on 
the  English  and  Scottish  borders  during  the 
period  of  border  warfare. 

Acridia,  a family  of  orthopterous  insects, 
of  which  Acrydium,  or  Acridium,  is  the 
typical  genus. 

Acrodaotylum,  the  upper  surface  of 
each  digit  in  zoology. 

Acrodus,  a genus  of  fossil  sharks  with 
large  polygonal  obtuse  enamelled  teeth  at 
the  extremity  of  the  jaw. 

Acroleine,  an  acrid  volatile  product  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  fat  oils,  result- 
ing apparently  from  the  decomposition  of 
glycerine. 

Acrolithos,  in  the  statuary  of  the 
ancient  sculptors,  any  statue  in  which  the 
drapery  was  made  of  wood,  and  the  nude 
portions  of  marble. 

Acropodicm,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
entire  foot  in  zoology. 

Acropolis,  the  citadel  or  upper  town  of 
Greek  cities,  and  generally  the  portion  first 
built. 

Acrotarsidm,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tarsus  in  zoology. 

Acryle,  the  hypothetical  radicle  of  the 
hydride  acroleine. 

Acrylic  Acid,  acroleine  oxydized. 

Actinism,  the  effect  produced  by  the  sun’s 
rays  or  artificial  light  employed  in  photo- 
graphy, by  which  chemical  decompositions 
and  combinations  result ; distinguished 
from  the  light-and-heat-giving  powers  of  the 
same  rays. 

Actinocrinites,  a sub-genus  of  encri- 
nites,  with  rows  of  angular  plates  articu- 
lated by  their  edges. 

AcTiNooR'iPii,  an  instrument  constructed 
by  Mr.  Hunt  for  recording  the  variations  in 
the  actinic  power  of  the  sun’s  rays.  It  is  a 
fixed  cylinder,  covered  with  photographic 
paper,  enclosed  in  a metal  cylinder,  which 
completes  a revolution  round  it  every 
twenty-four  hours.  The  photographic  paper 
is  exposed  through  a triangular  opening  in 
the  outer  cylinder  to  the  solar  light,  the 
opening  being  divided  by  fifty  bars. 

Actinomet.uk,  an  ingenious  invention  of 
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Sir  John  Ilersehel  for  ascertaining  the  force 
of  solar  radiation.  It  is  fully  described  in 
the  Report  of  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  Objects  of  Scientific 
Inquiry  in  Physics  and  Meteorology  for  1840. 
Professor  Forbes  used  the  instrument  to 
ascertain  the  difference  of  solar  radiation  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  Faulhorn, 
Switzerland. 

Acoleate,  a botanical  term,  signifying 
prickly,  or  covered  with  prickles.  See 
Acoleus. 

AcuLEAfES,  a tribe  of  hymenopterons 
insects,  the  females  and  neuters  of  which 
have  a sting  concealed  in  the  last  segment  of 
the  abdomen. 

Adamsite,  a lamello-granular  variety  of 
mica,  found  at  Derby,  Vermont,  of  an  ashy 
grey  colour. 

Addition,  in  law,  the  personal  descrip- 
tion or  rank  of  a man  in  addition  to  his 
name,  as  gentleman,  esquire,  &c. 

Adelpholite,  a tantalate  of  iron  and 
manganese,  or  niobate,  from  Rajamaki,  Fin- 
land. It  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
water. 

Adipic  Acid,  a solid  fat  produced  from 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oils. 

Ample  Ether,  a compound  with  the 
flavour  of  rennets,  produced  by  the  com- 
bination of  adipic  acid  with  ether. 

Adjudication,  a form  of  legal  procedure 
in  Scotland,  now  considerably  simplified, 
whereby  titles  to  lands  could  be  perfected  by 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Courts  without  con- 
veyance or  the  ordinary  process  of  trans- 
mission. Adjudications  are  general,  special, 
and  in  implement. 

Adulterine,  offspring  of  adultery,  ex- 
cepted by  law  from  subsequent  legitimation 
by  marriage  of  the  parents. 

Adulterine  Guilds,  certain  persons 
who  without  charter  traded  as  corporations, 
preferring  to  pay  an  annual  penalty  for 
their  violation  of  the  corporate  privileges. 

Adversa,  a numismatic  expression,  sig- 
nifying that  two  heads  confront  each  other 
on  the  coin  or  medal. 

Ady,  a Malabar  palm  tree,  found  on  the 
Island  of  Thom6,  with  an  aromatic  kernel 
yielding  an  oil,  from  which  a kind  of  butter 
is  made. 

JEgirine,  a variety  of  pyroxene,  from 
Drevig,  Norway,  allied  to  Arfvedsonite. 

JEgle,  a genus  of  oranges  yielding  the 
Marmelos  or  bhel  fruit. 

jEpyornis,  a fossil  genus  of  colossal  cur- 
sorial birds,  found  in  the  Pliocene  strata  of 
Madagascar.  The  egg  of  this  bird  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hens’  eggs. 

jErarian,  the  lowest  degradation  in- 
flicted on  a Roman  citizen,  short  of  los3  of 
liberty. 

jErarium,  the  treasury  of  the  Roman 
Plebs,  which  was  under  the  care  of  the 
qusestors.  Under  the  empire  it  was  kept 


separate  from  the  flscus  or  treasury  of  the 
emperor. 

jEschynite,  a titanate  of  Cerium  and 
Zirconia,  from  the  Feldspar  of  the  Ilmen 
mountains,  Siberia. 

JSsymnet.®,  those  of  the  Greek  tyrants 
who,  being  invested  with  supreme  power  and 
the.  command  of  the  army  for  a period  to 
meet  some  public  emergency,  became  des- 
pots for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  by  re- 
tention of  their  authority. 

ASthogen,  a compound  of  boron  and 
nitrogen,  which  yields  an  intense  light  under 
the  blow-pipe. 

Aetiaioi,  from  cteTOS,  a pediment,  the 
Greek  name  for  the  slabs  forming  the  face  of 
the  tympanum  of  a pediment. 

Affiliation,  the  fixing  of  the  paternity 
of  an  illegitimate  child,  by  law. 

Affiliated  Societies,  societies  scattered 
over  districts,  but  depending  on  a central 
society  for  direction. 

After-damp,  or  Choke-damp,  the  name 
given  by  miners  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  so 
destructive  to  life  after  an  explosion,  by 
means  of  which  it  iorms  the  oxygen  into 
carbonic  oxide. 

Aftermath,  grass  mown  after  the  first 
crop  of  hay,  and  carried  from  the  field. 

Agasia,  the  first  section  of  the  Iguanian 
Sauria,  or  Agamidce,  distinguished  by  the 
want  of  palatial  teeth. 

Agamobs,  cryptogamie,  but  specially  ap- 
plied to  the  lichens,  fungi,  and  conferva;. 

AGAPJt.  See  Agape. 

Agathotes,  a genus  of  the  gentian  family 
of  plants. 

Agglutinate  Languages,  the  Tauranian 
family  of  languages,  so  called  because  the 
affixes  by  which  the  conjugation  and  declen- 
sion are  effected  can  still  be  used  separately 
and  distinct  from  the  roots,  and  retain  their 
individual  powers  as  separate  parts  of 
speech. 

Agilia,  the  family  of  rodents  which  in- 
cludes dormice  and  squirrels. 

Agiotage,  manoeuvring  in  the  public 
funds,  or  in  reference  to  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affecting  their  price. 

Agiosymandrum,  a wooden  instrument 
used  in  Christian  church's  under  the  do- 
minion of  Turkey  as  a substitute  for  bells, 
which  were  prohibited. 

Agminate  Glands,  the  name  given  to 
the  glands  of  Peyer  aggregated  in  groups  in 
the  small  intestines  ; they  are  commonly 
oral  groups  and  of  various  sizes. 

Agnesite,  a steatitic  earthy  mineral  from 
Huel  Coates,  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall. 

Agnoet.e,  (from  ayvoeco,  “ I do  not 
know,”)  two  early  sects  of  the  Church,  the 
earlier  Of  which  questioned  the  Divine 
omniscience  ; and  the  later  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury held  that  the  Messiah  in  His  humanity 
was  ignorant  of  many  things,  such  as  the 
time  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  lallet 
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error  arose  from  the  reading  of  the  passage, 
“ But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  j 
hut  the  Father,”  without  the  correlative 
passage,  “ X and  the  Father  are  one.” 
AGNOSTUS,(a'yi'a>CTT  OS,“  unknown,”)  the 
name  given  to  an  obscure  genus  of  trilobites 
with  reniform  or  semicircular-shaped 
bodies. 

Aguti,  the  native  name  of  certain  herb- 
ivorous rodent  quadrupeds  of  South  America 
belonging  to  the  genus  Dasyprocta. 

Aich’s  Metal,  or  Sterro  Metal,  a kind 
of  gun-metal  of  superior  ductility  and  tena- 
city, being  an  alloy  of  iron  with  zinc  and 
copper. 

Aigrette,  the  pappus  or  calyx  of  compo- 
sitae  in  botany. 

Airinite,  a synonym  for  acicular  bis- 
muth or  needle  ore. 

Al  Araf,  a Mohammedan  middle  state 
or  place  of  confinement  of  departed  spirits 
not  admitted  to  Paradise  nor  condemned  to 
Hell. 

Alabandine,  the  Ethiopian  carbuncle, 
so  called  by  Pliny  from  their  being  cut  and 
polished  at  Alabanda  ; the  manganese  glance 
or  manganblende  of  modern  mineralo- 
gists. 

Alabarches,  the  name  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Alexandria  Jews.  His 
duty  was  to  raise  and  pay  the  taxes.  The 
word  is  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of 
Arabarches. 

Alanin,  a crystalline  white  body  obtained 
from  hydrocyanic  acid  and  aldehyd- 
ammionia.  It  is  converted  into  lactic  acid 
by  hyponitrous  acid. 

Alaria,  a genus  of  seaweed  or  algae,  of 
which  the  badderlocks  or  hen  ware,  A.  escu- 
lenta,  is  an  example. 

Albarium  Opus,  a superior  stucco  used 
for  the  ceilings  of  baths,  for  which  tectorium 
opus  appears  to  have  been  substituted  by  the 
Romans.  See  Vitrcvics,  chap.  x.  It  was 
by  some  critics  mistakenly  supposed  to  be 
only  a name  for  whitewash. 

Albata,  an  alloy  of  brass  with  nickel  or 
tin,  to  which  iron  is  sometimes  added,  so 
called  from  its  white  colour. 

Albati,  a sect  of  Christian  hermits  who 
lived  and  s’ept  on  the  highways,  so  called 
from  their  white  linen  dresses. 

Albertite,  or  Albert  Coal,  a bituminous 
coal  of  Hillsborough  County,  New  Bruns- 
wick. Similar  coal  has  also  been  found 
in  Ross-shire  in  the  old  red  sandstone 
formation. 

Albin,  a Bohemian  variety  of  apophyl- 
lite  of  a white  opaque  appearance,  found  at 
Aussig. 

Alcarsin,  the  oxide  of  cacodyl,  a liquid, 
called  also  Cadet’s  fuming  liquid.  It  has  an 
intense  stench,  and  is  formed  by  heating 
together  arsenious  acid  and  acetate  of  potash. 
It  is  highly  poisonous  and  volatile. 

Alcornine,  a cryslallisable  body  obtained 
from  alcornoque  bark. 


Alcyons.  See  Alcf.do. 

Algerite,  an  altered  scapolite  in  slende* 
square  prisms,  found  in  the  calc  spar  of 
Franklin,  New  Jeisey. 

Algodonite,  a native  compound  of 
arsenic  and  copper  in  the  proportion  of  16  14 
arsenic,  83'66  copper.  It  has  a silver  like 
colour,  but  becomes  tarnished  under  atmo- 
spheric action. 

Algorithm,  a system  o"  computation 
peculiar  to  some  subject  or  method,  as  the 
algorithm  of  differential  calculus. 

Alien  Waters,  a name  given  to  waters 
carried  over  any  irrigated  field  or  land  with- 
out being  employed  in  the  irrigation  of  it, 
or  water  not  employed  for  the  uses  of  the 
land  through  which  it  is  carried. 

Alignment,  the  line  of  position  of  a fleet 
in  naval  tactics. 

Alkarsine.  See  Alcarsin. 

Allan  turic  Acid,  a product  of  allantoin 
under  the  action  of  heat. 

Allemontite,  the  arsenical  antimony  of 
Allemont,  Dauphiny. 

Allituric  Acid,  one  of  the  products  of 
alloxan  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Allomerism,  the  permanence  of  particu- 
lar crystalline  forms  maintained  by  certain 
compounds  when  the  proportions  of  the  com- 
ponents are  varied. 

Allomorphite,  a variety  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  found  at  Rudolstadt,  Schwarzburg, 
in  scaly  masses. 

Allotropy,  the  variability  of  certain 
bodies  when  subjected  to  different  tempera- 
tures, such  as  that  exhibited  by  the  ele- 
mentary body  phosphorus,  which  as  first  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  was 
found  to  be  poisonous  and  injurious  to  the 
health  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture, 
but,  by  discovery  of  its  allotropic  p.operties, 
is  now  prepared  in  a perfectly  harmless 
form.  Allotropy  affects  the  colour,  texture, 
fusibility,  and  solubility,  &c.,  of  various 
bodies. 

Alloxan,  a product  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  uric  acid.  It  gives  a purple 
tinge  to  the  cuticle.  Its  composition 

is  Cg  H4  01Q  N2. 

Alloxanic  Acid,  a product  of  the  action 
of  caustic  baryta  and  heat  on  alloxan. 

Alluaudite,  hydrated  double  phosphate 
of  soda,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  protoxide  of 
manganese,  from  Chanteloupe,  near  Limoges, 
France. 

Allyle,  (eg  Hg,)  the  supposed  bases  of 

the  volatile  oil  of  garlic. 

Almagrerite,  a native  anhydrous  sul- 
phate of  zinc  found  in  crystals  isomorphou* 
with  sulphate  of  baryta  at  Barranco  Jaroso, 
in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  Spain. 

Almacantar,  an  old  astronomical  term 
for  a small  horizontal  circle  of  the  sphere. 

Almery  or  Ambry,  a niche  in  a wall 
near  an  altar,  to  hold  the  articles  pertaining 
to  it ; also,  more  comprehensively,  a closet 
for  containing  plate,  deeds,  &c. 
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Alnager,  an  officer  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  assize  of  cloth  and  collect  the  aluage 
duty  by  a statute  of  Edward  III.  The  duty 
has  been  long  abolished. 

Aloexylon,  the  aloes  wood,  ligu-aloes  or 
eagle-wood. 

Aloin,  the  active  principle  of  aloes. 

Alopecia.  See  Alopecy. 

Al-Siuat,  the  Mohammedan  name  given 
to  a bridge  said  to  cross  the  abyss  of  hell, 
forming  the  way  to  heaven,  and  to  be  as 
narrow  as  the  edge  of  a sword. 

Altiieix,  a white  crystalline  body  found 
in  althea  root,  the  same  as  asparagin. 

Althionic  Acid,  supposed  to  be  a com- 
pound of  isethionic  acid  with  sulphovinic 
acid,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  is  isomeric. 

Alumocal  iite,  an  impure  milky  opal 
inclining  toblue;  found  in  ironstone  veins  in 
Saxony,  and  composed  of  2 per  cent,  of 
alumina  and  6 of  lime. 

Alunite,  alumstone. 

Alunogene,  hydrous  sulphate  of  alumina, 
found  native  in  New  South  Wales  and  North 
and  South  America. 

Alurnus,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
with  four  to  six  very  short  palpi,  short 
filiform  autenme,  and  short  horny  maxillee. 

Alvitk,  a mineral  found  in  crystals  in 
Norway,  composed  of  lithia,  silica,  alumina, 
glucina,  thorina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
water. 

Amalfiax  Code,  a code  of  maritime  laws 
compiled  about  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  Amalfians,  and  recognised  in 
Mediterranean  navigaiion. 

Amalic  Acid,  a crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  caffeine: 
the  same  as  demethyl-alloxantin. 

Amandin,  the  casein  of  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds. 

Amansite,  a grey  or  greyish-white  com- 
pact felspar,  found  at  ASdelfors,  Sweden. 

Amarythrin,  a body  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  orsellic  ether. 

Amasatine,  a product  of  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  isatin. 

Amaurosis,  the  same  with  gutta  serena, 
or  loss  of  vision  from  defective  action  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

Ambry.  See  Almery. 

Ambubai.e,  the  name  given  in  Syria  and 
Arabia  to  certain  Syrian  girls  who  maintained 
themselves  in  Rome  by  the  public  perform- 
ance of  music. 

Ambuscade,  from  irriboscata,  ItaL,  a 
snare  of  any  kind  for  an  enemy. 

Ambustion,  a burn  or  scald.  Medical 
term. 

Amia,  (Amia  calva,  Linn.,)  a genus  of 
abdominal  fresh-water  fishes  found  in 
Carolina,  North  America,  exemplifying  the 
gauroid  fishes  of  Agassiz,  the  air-bladder  of 
which  is  like  the  lung  of  a reptile. 

Amicable  Numi  ers,  numbersin  relation 
to  each  other  of  which  each  is  equal  to  the 
gum  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  other. 


Amido-Acids,  a series  of  organic  acids 
formed  by  expelling  two  equivalents  of 
water  and  replacing  them  by  one  equivalent 
of  ammonia  and  one  of  the  hydrate  of  a 
dibasic  acid. 

Amidogen,  a compound  not  yet  isolated, 
but  traceable  in  combination  With  com- 
pounds known  as  amides,  q.  v.  It  is  com- 
posed of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  two  of 
hydrogen.  Symbol,  N H^. 

Amines,  chemical  compounds  similar  to 
amido  acids  and  amides,  but  combined 
with  basic  radicals,  and  called  monamines, 
diamines,  triamines,  &c.,  from  the  presence 
of  a single,  double,  or  triple  atom  of  am- 
monia, and  primary,  secondary,  tertiary,  in 
relation  to  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  one- 
third,  two-thirds,  &c.,  replaced  by  radicals. 

Amisatine,  a crystalline  product  ob- 
tained from  indigo. 

Ammelide,  a white  neutral  compound 
obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  aci<is  on 
ammeline. 

Ammeline,  a white  crystalline  body, 
weakly  basic,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
alkalis  or  acids  on  melam. 

Ammiolite,  a red  powder  composed  of 
antimonide  of  mercury  mixed  with  oxide 
of  iron  and  clay,  found  in  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Chili,  &c. 

Ammoccetes,  a genus  of  cyclostomous 
fishes  exemplified  by  the  stone  grig  or 
pride,  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  organised 
vertebrate  animals. 

Ammonia-Alum,  hydrated  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  ammonia,  found  in  the  brown 
coal  of  Tschermig,  Bohemia,  in  octahedrons 
and  thin  layers. 

Ammoniacum,  a medicinal  gum  resin, 
said  to  be  exuded  from  Dorema  ammonia- 
cum. It  is  a mildly  stimulating  expectorant, 
though  not  very  certain  in  its  action. 

Ammunition,  a military  expression  for 
all  sorts  of  warlike  stores,  and  more  parti' 
cularly  that  necessary  for  loading  and  firing 
of  gone. 

Amnesty,  in  political  language,  exemption 
from  penalty,  such  as  rebellion,  treason,  &c. 

Am(Eba,  (a/IOl§7),  “alternation,”)  Eh- 
renberg’s  Amoeba  diffluens  is  an  acrite  of  the 
order  of  Rhizopoda  in  the  lowest  state  of 
organisation  known  to  zoology,  being  a mere 
rounded  gelatinous  mass,  but  suspected  to  be 
an  embryonic  condition  of  higher  Rhizopoda. 
Jit  can  emit  lobes  and  processes  from  all 
points  of  its  body,  and  withdraw  them  at 
pleasure. 

Ampelic  Acid,  a white  solid,  obtained 
from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  coal  tar. 

Ampelin,  a liquid  found  in  coal  tar, 
similar  to  creasote. 

Ampelis,  a Linmean  genus  of  passerine 
i birds,  with  straight  convex  beaks,  of  which 
; the  upper  mandible  is  subiucurved,  and 
emarginate  on  both  sides,  and  longer  than 
the  lower.  The  Ampelis  garrulus,  tt  Bo- 
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Aemian  chatterer,  is  an  example,  though 
now  referred  to  the  subgenus  Bombycilla. 

Amphibiolite,  the  Linutean  name  of 
parts  of  amphibia,  or  fragments  of  reptiles 
ound  in  the  fossil  state. 

Amphiboli,  a family  of  seansorial  birds, 
of  Illiger,  including  those  with  external  and 
versatile  posterior  toes.- 

Amphibology,  an  equivocal  expression  or 
sentence,  in  Rhetoric,  admitting  of  more 
than  one  interpretation. 

Amphiccelian,  a term  to  signify  that 
both  articular  surfaces  of  the  central  ver- 
tebrae are  concave,  as  in  the  backbones  of 
fish,  &c. 

Amphicyon,  a genus  of  carnivorous  plan- 
tigrade mammalia,  found  in  the  Miocene 
deposits  of  the  south  of  France  and  Darm- 
stadt, allied  to  the  Wall  or  A Hums. 

Amphilestes,  a genus  of  insectivorous 
Mammalia,  found  in  the  Oolitic  formation. 

Amphioxus,  a genus  of  fishes  sham  at 
both  ends,  with  a gelatinous  dorsal  chord 
supporting  a nervous  axis. 

Aiiph  ipods,  an  order  of  Crustaceans  in 
the  system  of  latreille,  being  the  third,  and 
remarkable  as  the  only  one  having  sessile 
eyes,  and  subcaudal  natatory  feet. 

Amphitheki  di,  a fossil  genus  of  insect- 
ivorous Mammalia  found  in  the  Oxford 
Oolite,  for  a time  suspected  to  be  Marsupial. 

Amphitropai,,  in  botany  any  embryo 
curved  upon  itself,  so  as  to  present  both  its 
extremities  at  the  same  point. 

Amphiuma,  a genus  of  true  amphibious 
reptiles,  with  palatial  teeth  in  two  longitu- 
dinal rows,  an  elongated  body,  with  four 
rudimentary  extremities  divided  into  two  or 
three  toes,  and  a persistent  branchial  orifice 
on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

Amphodelite,  avariety  ofanorthite,  found 
in  reddish  crystallised  masses  in  Finland  and 
Sweden. 

Amplification,  in  Rhetoric,  the  ex- 
pansion of  a subject  by  dwelling  on  its 
details  and  the  language  of  description. 

Ahygdalic  Acid,  an  organic  acid  ob- 
tained by  the  elimination  of  ammonia  from 
amygdaline  and  assimilating  water. 

Amygdaline,  a crystalline  principle 
found  in  bitter  almonds,  yielding  hydro- 
cyanic acid  under  the  action  of  emulsine  and 
water.  It  is  C40  H27  °22- 

Amylene,  or  Amyle,  the  hydrocarbon 
base  of  Amylic  alcohol,  or  hydrated  oxide  of 
Amyle. 

Amylurea,  urea  in  which  the  radical 
amyle  replaces  hydrogen. 

Amyrine,  a resin  obtained  from  the  white 
canary  wood  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Anacardic  Acid,  an  acrid,  fatty  matter, 
contained  in  the  fruit  of  the  cashew  nut, 
Anacardium  Occidentalc. 

Anacolyppa,  an  Indian  plant  whose 
Juice  is  said  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of 
the  cobra. 


Anacyclus,  a genus  of  Mediterranean 
composit®  resembling  chamomile. 

Anadyomene.  a name  of  Aphrodite,  re- 
ferring to  her  rising  from  the  sea. 

Anaesthesia,  want  of  consciousness  of 
touch,  or  weakened  consciousness  to  the 
sense  of  pain,  in  medicine. 

Anesthetics,  any  substances  which 
weaken  or  suspend  the  susceptibility  to  touch 
or  pain,  such  as  ether,  chloroform,  &c. 

Anaglyphic,  the  opposite  of  diaglyphic, 
being  raised  or  embossed  in  opposition  to 
sunk  or  depressed  work. 

Anagly'ptograph,  an  instrument  for 
enabling  the  engraving  of  any  embossed  work 
to  be  copied  or  executed  by  means  of  a dia- 
mond point  passed  over  the  surface  of  the 
medal,  &c.,  sought  to  be  represented.  The 
invention  is  due  to  Mr.  Bate. 

Analysis  of  Light,  a new  branch  or 
department  of  science,  for  which  see  Spec- 
trum Analysis. 

Anamirta,  a genus  of  Menispermacece, 
from  which  the  Cocculus  Indicus  is  obtained. 
A.  Cocculus  grows  as  a climbing  shrub  in 
Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

Anarmirtic  Acid,  the  acid  of  a neutral 
fat  found  in  Cocculus  Indicus. 

Anamorphosis,  those  characteristics  of 
plants  or  animals  on  which  certain  doctrin- 
aires founded  their  theories  of  the  develop- 
ment from  a lower  to  a higher  condition, 
which,  however,  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  so-called  lower  species  of  an  order 
are  equally  fitted  for  their  particular  func- 
tion and  place  in  the  economy  of  nature  with 
those  supposed  to  be  developed  beyond  them. 
The  more  correct  application  of  Anamor- 
phosis, therefore,  would  be  nature’s  power  of 
adapting  organic  bodies  to  the  conditions  in 
which  they  have  to  maintain  their  vitality 
for  the  time  being.  In  art,  anamorphosis  is 
applied  to  drawings  so  executed  that  when 
viewed  in  the  ordinary  way  they  appear  con- 
fused, or  represent  objects  dissimilar  to  those 
they  represent  at  other  points  of  view,  or 
when  reflected  in  curved  mirrors,  &c. 

Anaphora,  the  Rhetorical  name  given  to 
the  repetition  of  words  or  expressions  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  verses,  sentences,  <£c. 

Anapophysis,  a process  in  vertebrate 
animals  which  recedes  from  the  dorsal  region 
above  the  transverse  process  or  diapophysis 
to  the  side  of  the  centrum,  and  projects  more 
or  less  backward  as  the  vertebrre  come 
nearer  to  the  sacrum.  Some  of  the  rodents, 
as  the  hare,  have  it  well  developed. 

Anastatica,  the  rose  of  Jericho,  A.ITiero - 
chuntina,  which  is  much  admired  for  the 
singular  property  that  when  it  ripens  from 
the  condition  of  a trivial  herb  with  white 
flowers  it  rolls  itself  up  into  a ball  and  be- 
comes detached  from  the  soil,  being  blown 
about  by  the  wind  till  it  reaches  some  moist 
place,  when  it  unrolls  itself  into  its  natural 
form.  Under  the  alternate  influence  of 
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drought  and  moisture,  this  little  vegetable 
curiosity  maintains  this  power  tor  many 
years. 

Anastrophe,  certain  inversions  in  the 
order  of  words  receive  this  name  in  Philology, 
such  as  vobiscum  for  cum  vobis,  &c. 

Anauxite,  a greenish  white  mineral, 
composed  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  magnesia, and  orotoxide  of 
iron,  and  11.5  per  cent,  of  water. 

Anchusine,  or  ANCHCsro  Acid,  a red 
colouring  matter  found  in  alkanet  root,  and 
soluble  in  fats  and  oils. 

Ancile.  See  A ncyle. 

Ancistroclade.e,  a natural  order  of 
Exogens,  consisting  of  one  genus,  the  ances- 
trocladus. 

Ancona,  an  expression  found  in  old  Vene- 
tian documents,  signifying  an  image,  picture, 
or  altar-piece ; from  the  Greek  eiKOOV. 

Andesine,  a felspar,  resembling  albite, 
composed  of  lime  and  soda,  and  found  in  the 
Andesite  rocks  of  the  American  Andes. 

Andirons,  the  fire  dogs  used  on  hearths 
where  wood  was  burnt.  In  the  middle  ages 
tney  wrere  frequently  works  of  art. 

ANDRAtACEiE,  an  order  of  moss-like 
plants,  w th  four- valved  spore  cases,  differing 
from  the  true  mosses  by  the  absence  of  a 
peristome  and  operculum. 

Andreasbergolite,  a former  name  given 
to  Harmotome  found  at  Andreasberg  in  the 
Her*. 

Aneixata,  or  Anellides.  See  Annelida. 

Anelytrous,  a term  applied  to  insects 
without  elytra  or  wing  sheaths. 

Anemonic  Acid,  an  organic  solid  found 
in  the  wood  anemone. 

Aneroid  Barometer,  from  a and  VT)pos , 
" without  damp,”  sometimes  called  the  Dry 
Barometer,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Mer- 
curial Barometer.  An  instrument  for  baro- 
metrical purposes,  consisting  of  a corrugated 
metal  box,  enclosing  a partial  vacuum, 
capable  of  compression  by  the  pressure  of  the 
exterior  atmosphere.  A spiral  spring  within 
the  box  connected  with  an  external  index 
by  a simple  mechanical  arrangement  shows 
the  amount  and  variation  of  the  compression 
on  a graduated  dial,  marked  at  the  appro- 
priate points  with  the  usual  words.  Rain, 
Fair,  Much  Rain,  &c. 

Angeiology.  See  Angiology. 

Angiosporous,  such  fungi  as  have  their 
spores  in  a hollow  bag  or  shell. 

Anglarite,  fibrous  compact  phosphate  of 
Iron,  from  Anglar,  France. 

Angle  Ikon,  iron  rolled  into  the  shape  of 
the  letter  L. 

Anglemeter,  an  instrument  used  by 
geologists  for  measuring  the  inclination  or 
dip  of  strata,  &c. 

Anglesite, sulphate  of  lead  obtained  from 
the  decomposition  of  galena. 

Anguilliform,  eel-shaped ; from  an- 
guilla,  “an  eel” 


Aniles,  aniline  n which  one  atom  of  a 
diatomic  radical  replaces  two  of  hydrogen. 

Anllic  Acid,  a white  crystalline  and 
fusible  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
indigo,  called  also  Indigotic  Acid  and  Nitro- 
salicylic  Acid. 

Anilides,  aniline  in  which  an  electr 
negative  radical  replaces  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen. 

Aniline,  from  anil,  the  indigo  plant,  a 
product  of  the  distillation  of  various  organic 
bodies,  among  others  indigo,  but  now  chiefly 
from  benzole,  one  of  the  constituents  of  coal 
tar.  It  is  much  employed  in  preparing  the 
aniline  dyes,  magenta,  mauve,  Ac. ; and  was 
formerly  called  Crystalline,  =C19  N. 

Aniloctanic  Acid,  cyanic  acid  in  which 
phenyl  replaces  hydrogen. 

Anilotic  Acid,  a body  obtained  from  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  salicin. 

Anima  Mdndi,  a supposed  spirit  or  meta- 
physical essence,  at  one  time  held  to  be  dif- 
fused through  nature,  as  an  organising  and 
actuating  influence. 

Anisamide,  ammonia  in  which  an  atom 
of  the  negative  radical  anisyl  replaces  an 
atom  of  hydrogen. 

Anisanilide,  anisamide  in  which  phenyl 
replaces  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Anise,  the  aromatic  fruit  of  Pimpinella 
Anisum,  an  oriental  umbelliferous  annual, 
chiefly  used  for  dyspepsia.  The  Star  Anise  ia 
obtained  from  one  of  (he  Winterace®,  IUb 
c turn  anisatum. 

Anisette,  a liqueur,  made  in  France  by 
distilling ‘anise,  coriander  seed,  and  fennel 
with  brandy,  which  is  afterwards  sweetened. 

Anisic  Acid,  a crystalline  product  of  thfl 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  aniseed. 

Anisic  Ether,  a compound  of  anisic  acid 
and  ether. 

Anisodvnamous.  See  Anisobryons. 

Anisoin,  a ri  siuous  product  of  the  action 
of  oil  of  vitriol  on  oil  of  aniseed. 

anisyl,  the  hypothetical  radical  of  anisio 
acid. 

Anker,  a liquid  measure  for  wines  and 
spirits,  equal  to  eight  and  a half  imperial 
gallons. 

Ankerite,  a crystallised  Dolomite  of 
Magnesian  limestone  found  in  the  Orkneys. 

| Annabergite,  hydrated  arseniate  of 
nickel,  found  at  Annaberg. 

Annihilator,  or  Fire  annihilator,  a 
modern  invention  for  the  extinction  of  fire, 
more  especially  useful  in  c ises  in  which  water 
would  not  prevent  the  combustion,  as  in  the 
case  of  spirits,  petroleum  oils,  tar,  & c., 
which  would  burn  though  floating  on  water. 
It  is  a portable  reservoir  in  which  incom- 
bustible gas  may  be  rapidly  generated,  such 
as  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  action  of 
oil  of  vitriol  on  marble  or  carbonate  of  lime. 
As  carbonic  acid,  howeve  •,  is  instantly  des- 
tructive to  human  life,  recent  improvements 
have  so  combined  the  incombustible  gases 
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■with  others  not  injurious  to  vitality,  that 
this  invention  may  now  be  safely  applied  to 
the  extinction  of  fire  in  inhabited  houses, 
without  injury  to  the  occupants. 

Anxivite,  a variety  of  impure  grey  copper 
found  with  iron  pyrites  in  Anuiviers, 
Switzerland. 

Anncaire,  the  French  name  for  French 
publications  which  appear  annually. 

Annular  Eclipse,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
:'n  which,  the  moon  being  concentric  with  the 
sun  to  the  observer's  line  of  vision,  and  her 
disc  not  sufficient  to  exclude  his  wholly 
from  view,  the  margin  of  the  tolar  disc  is 
visible  all  round  and  outside  that  of  the 
moon. 

Anobium,  a Fabrician  genus  of  Coleo- 
pterous insects,  with  a nearly  round  unmar- 
ginated  thorax,  clavate  palpi,  filiform  an- 
tenn®,  and  entire  labium. 

Anodyne,  any  medicine  for  relieving 
pain,  such  as  narcotics,  sedatives,  &c. 

Axomia,  a Linmean  genus  of  Vermes  tes- 
tacea,  now  confined  to  a genus  of  acephalous 
molluscs,  with  two  thin  irregular  and  un- 
equal valves,  one  of  which  is  flatter  than 
the  other,  and  notched  at  the  principal 
margin,  long  labial  tentacles,  &c.  They  are 
found  on  the  shells  of  the  oyster  and  other 
molluscs. 

Anomodontia,  an  order  of  extinct  rep- 
tiles, including  the  Dicynodontia,  Crypto- 
dcmtia,  and  Cynodontia. 

Anorexy,  loss  of  appetite. 

Anorthoscope,  an  instrument  invented 
by  M.  Plateau,  of  Brussels,  consisting  of  two 
rotating  discs,  one  behind  the  other  being 
transparent  and  having  figures  upon  it 
which  are  seen  through  narrow  slits  in  the 
opaque  body  of  the  other.  The  figures  which 
are  drawn  distorted  thus  appear  in  various 
combinations  and  actions  as  correct  and 
amusing  pictures.  This  kind  of  anamor- 
phosis has  been  accomplished  in  various 
manners  by  recent  toys  of  great  ingenuity, 
such  as  the  Phantoscope,  Phenakistoscope, 
&c.,  and  especially  by  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Magic  Lantern. 

Anosmia,  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

Anse  de  Panier,  (Fronch,)  an  exceed- 
ingly elegant  series  of  arches  now  much  used 
in  bridge-building.  They  are  elliptical  curves 
in  section,  and  give  great  lightness  and  grace 
in  their  effect. 

AXTALGrc,  relieving  pain. 

Antarctic  Region.  This  region,  com- 
posed partly  of  continent,  partly  of  ocean, 
has  yet  been  very  little  explored.  The  land 
appears  to  be  much  more  elevated  and  of 
greater  extent  than  that  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
but  it  is  all  but  unapproachable  from  the 
more  continuous  barrier  of  ice  hitherto  pre- 
sented to  all  explorers.  The  Ocean  contains 
aboat  two  millions  of  square  miles  within 
the  Circle,  but  the  ice  advances  further  from 
the  Pole  th  n in  the  Northern  regions,  and 
the  climate  is  more  intensely  cold  through- 


out. The  Antarctic  Current , beginning  at 
the  coast  of  Victoria  Land,  proceeds  north- 
east and  east  to  the  shores  of  South  America, 
carrying  vast  quantities  of  ice,  which  melts 
as  the  current  proceeds,  though  the  drift  ice 
frequently  reaches  between  fifty  ami  sixty 
degrees  of  latitude.  These  influences  cool 
the  South  American  coast-line. 

Ante-fix^:,  heads  of  animals  and  other 
ornaments  under  the  eaves  of  temples, 
through  which  the  water  from  the  roof  is 
allowed  to  flow  off,  similar  to  the  Gothic  gar- 
gouilles  ; also  used  to  designate  the  upright 
ornamental  terminations  of  the  joint  tiles  or 
harmi  on  the  edge  of  the  eaves. 

Antepilaxi,  two  classes  of  Roman  sol- 
diers, the  Principes  and  Hastati,  so  called 
because  they  were  drawn  up  before  the 
Triarii,  who  were  armed  with  the  long  spear 
or  pilum. 

Anthelmintics,  medicines  which  expel 
or  destroy  intestinal  worms. 

Anthemion,  the  ornamentation  of  Greek 
and  Roman  decoration  derived  from  flowers, 
such  as  the  honeysuckle,  &e. 

Anthf.sis,  the  period  of  the  expansion  of 
flowers  when  the  fertilization  occurs. 

Anthozoa,  synonymof  Actinozoa. 

Anthropology,  the  science  of  mankind, 
or  the  human  race,  and  its  various  subdivi- 
sions. It  includes  Ethnology,  or  the  con- 
sideration of  var  ous  races  ; Ethnography,  o ■ 
the  study  of  their  works  ; and  Arclimology, 
or  the  traces  and  remains  of  man’s  past 
existence. 

Antiarine,  the  poisonous  principle  or 
antjar  poison  found  in  the.  upas  tree  of  Java, 
Antiaris  Toxicaria,  which  belongs  to  the 
genus  A rtocarpacew. 

Anti- attrition,  synonymous  with  Anti- 
friction. 

ANTiBRACniUM,  the  fore-arm  between 
the  elbow  and  hand. 

Antichthon,  an  imaginary  region  of 
Pythagorean  philosophers,  nearer  to  the 
central  fire  than  this  earth. 

Anticous,  an  an  titer  whose  lobes  face  the 
style,  or  a petal  on  the  side  of  the  flower 
facing  the  observer  as  it  grows. 

Antifriction,  anything  which  diminishes 
the  friction  of  machinery  when  in  motion, 
such  as  lubricants,  and  certain  metallic 
alloys,  as  aluminium,  bronze,  which,  when 
employed  as  sockets,  give  the  minimum  of 
metallic  resistance  to  motion. 

Antilegomkna,  those  books  of  the  New 
Testament  of  the  authority  of  which  dis- 
putes existed  at  one  time,  though  now  re- 
ceived into  the  canon  of  inspiration.  They 
included  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude, 
and  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John, 
as  also  the  Apocalypse. 

Antiloimic,  those  remedies  which  were 
employed  in  averting  or  curing  the  plague. 

Antimonite,  grey  antimony  ore,  or 
native  sulphide  of  antimony. 
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Antipathia,  that  system  of  medicine 
which  consists  in  employing  remedies  which 
produce  symptoms  or  results  opposite  to 
those  of  the  disease,  on  tlte  maxim,  Con- 
traria  contrariis  opponenda. 

Antipedes,  the  autcrior  pectoral  extremi- 
ties arising  from  the  diverging  appendages  of 
the  occipital  segments  of  skulls. 

Antipelaugia,  an  ancient  law,  which 
made  the  children  when  grown  up  chargeable 
with  the  support  of  the  r aged  parents.  The 
stork,  or  Cioonia,  being  remarkable  for  its 
attention  to  its  parents,  the  law  was  called 
Lex  Ciconiaria. 

Antiscorbut.c,  any  medicine  which 
cures  or  prevents  scurvy. 

ANTCECi,  those  so  geographically  situated 
as  to  be  on  the  same  meridian,  but  at  equal 
distances  from  the  equator  on  opposite  sides 
of  it.  The  longest  day  of  the  one  is  the 
shot  test  day  of  the  other,  and  their  summer 
an  1 winter  are  opposite. 

Antonomasia,  that  figure  of  speech  by 
which  pioper  names  are  used  as  appellatives  : 
as.  He  is  a Cicero  ; for,  He  is  a distinguished 
orator,  &c.  Or  conversely  ; as  when  Claude 
is  called  the  Prince  of  landscape  Painters. 

Apatelite,  a mineral  similar  to  copia 
pite,  found  at  Meudon,  France. 

Apaome,  in  heraldry,  an  open  hand  with 
the  fingers  and  thumb  extended  and  the 
palm  shown,  as  on  the  armorial  bearings  of 
a baronet. 

Apex,  the  highest  point  especially  of  a 
tapering  object ; the  point  of  a cone. 

Apiine,  a gelatinous  body  found  in 
parsley  : it  gives  a blood-red  colour  In  solu- 
tion with  sulphate  of  iron. 

Apodictic  Judgments,  indisputable,  as 
distinguished  from  experimental  or  empiri- 
cal j udgments.  Kant  employs  the  term  in 
his  philosophy,  having  adopted  it  from 
Aristotle. 

Apodosis,  the  second  part  of  a period  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric. 

Apollonicon,  the  name  given  to  a cham- 
ber organ  constructed  by  Messrs.  Flight  and 
Robson,  London,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Apostill,  a marginal  note  to  any  work, 
in  literature. 

Apothecium,  the  flat  disc  or  shield  en- 
closing the  asci  of  lichens. 

Apotheme,  an  old  chemical  name  for 
various  extractive  matters. 

Apozem,  an  old  chemical  name  for  a 
decoction. 

Appentis,  a kind  of  lean-to  roofs  sup- 
ported by  brackets  or  columns  to  protect  a 
wall. 

Appraisement,  a valuation  of  goods  sold 
under  distress. 

Apyrexia,  intermission  of  febrile 
diseases. 

Apyrous,  an  old  term  signifying  bodies 
which  resisted  change  under  great  heat. 


Aqua  Akdiente,  a Mexican  alcohol 
obtained  from  fermented  juice  of  the 
agave. 

Aqueous  Rocks,  the  sedimentary  rocks, 
or  those  stratified  deposits  of  geology  which 
are  due  to  the  action  of  water  ; they  include 
all  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  they  appear 
to  be  all  more  or  less  metamorphosed  or 
changed  by  the  action  of  heat  and  hydro- 
static pressure  combined. 

Aquetta,  a poison  used  at  Rome  under 
the  pontificate  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.  It 
was  also  called  A qua  Toff  ana,  after  a woman 
of  that  name  who  manufactured  it  at 
Naples ; supposed  to  be  a preparation  of 
arsenic. 

Aquila  Ai.ba,  a name  given  to  calomel 
by  the  alchemists,  who  called  various  subli- 
mates by  the  name  of  Aquila. 

Arabin,  a variety  of  gums,  of  which  Gum 
Arabic  is  the  most  familiar  example.  They 
are  all  soluble  in  water. 

Aragonite,  a variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  from  Aragon,  Spain. 

Araki,  an  Egyptian  drink  made  from 
dates. 

Arbustum,  an  old  name  for  a vineyard  or 
orchard. 

Arch.£US,  or  Spiritus  Archseus,  the  occult 
cause  of  certain  phenomena  according  to  the 
old  physicians  and  chemists. 

Archigenesis,  the  beginning  of  life  er 
being. 

Aroograph,  an  instrument  used  to 
draw  curves  and  ares  of  circles  without 
compasses. 

ArdtsiacEjE,  a former  name  for  the 
botanical  group  now  called  Myrsinacem 

Arenaceous,  a term  applied,  especially  in 
geology,  to  anything  sandy,  or  having  the 
qualities  of  sand.  Thus  the  Arenaceous 
Rocks  are  the  Old  and  New  Red  Sandstone, 
&c. 

Arenation,  any  cure  effected  by.s  rink- 
ling  hot  sand  on  the  body  of  the  patient. 

Argentite,  silver  glance,  or  native  sul- 
phide of  silver. 

Argentometer,  an  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  silver  in  a solution. 
It  consists  of  a graduated  tube,  into  which 
an  ascertained  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium 
in  solution  is  introduced 

Armour-plating,  the  covering  used  to 
protect  ships  of  war,  consisting  of  plates  or 
shields  of  strong  iron,  generally  on  an  under 
lining  of  teak  wood. 

Arrache,  the  representation  in  heraldry 
of  a plant  torn  up  bv  the  roots. 

Artiodactyla,  “ even-toed,”  an  order  of 
Mammalia  with  hoofed  toes,  always  of  even 
number,  as  two  or  four : they  include  the 
hippopotamus  and  many  other  living  and 
extinct  genera. 

Arvil  Feast,  a funeral  supper  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England. 

Aryan  Languages,  the  great  class  of 
C-i 
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languages  which  apparently  belong  to  the  principal  notes  of  which  do  not  range  beyond 
Japhethic  races,  including  Celtic,  Hellenic,  the  key-note  and  its  octave. 

Indie  Iranic  Italic.  Slavonic, and  Teutonic.  Autocrat,  a name  now  confined  to  the 
The v were  according  to  Bunsen,  disseminated  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  only  absolute  so ve- 
A ^ y — . of  rvi r\A Piivnuo  it  is  derived  from 


from  Iran  in  Bactria. 
Asbolane,  earthy  cobalt. 


reign  of  modern  Europe, 
the  title  avronparcop,  given 


to  those 


Asbolin,  a pitchy  resinous  substanoe  found  generals  of  the  Athenians  who  had  plenary 
in  the  soot  of  wood.  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  republic. 

As  kxua'l,  without  sexual  organs : a term  aves,  a class  of  birds,  including  the 
erroneously  applied  to  the  cryptogamic  plants,  Raptores,  Incessores,  Sc.ansores,  Razor  es, 
in  all  the  great  divisions  of  which  sexual  Curzores,  Grallatores,  and  Natatorez. 
organs  have  since  been  discovered.  Axis  of  Elevation,  a geological  term  for 

Ashera,  round  towers.  the  line  of  direction  in  which  stratified  rocks 

Asiarch,  the  title  of  the  highest  ecele-  have  been  elevated  from  their  originally 
siastic  of  Ephesus  and  the  surrounding  dis-  horizontal  position. 

trict  of  Asia  Minor.  He  resided  at  Ephesus, , axolotil,  a genus  of  perennibranchiate 
and  had  spiritual  care  of  the  Roman  province 1 amphibians  found  in  the  lake  of  Mexico, 
of  Asia  Minor.  I Ayapana,  or  Eupatorium  Ayapana,  a 

Assamar,  a constituent  of  burnt  sugar,  of'  sudorific  remedy  for  snake-bites. 


the  flavour  of  toasted  bread,  which  is  said  to 
be  due  to  its  presence- 
Astigmatism,  a defect  of  the  eye,  shown 
by  the  varying  inaccuracy  of  its  vision  at 
different  distances ; as,  when  a small  round 
hole  is  presented  between  it  and  the  light  in 
a perforated  card,  this  hole  if  perforated 
round  should  appear  round  when  the  card  is 
held  transverse  to  the  line  of  vision  at  all 
distances ; but  under  Astigmatism  the  eye 
sees  it  round  when  near,  but  elongated  in 
various  directions  at  varying  distances 
within  the  limit  of  distinct  vision. 

Astomous,  such  mosses  as  have  no  aperture 
in  the  theca  are  so  called. 

Athanor,  an  alchemic  furnace 
supplied  itself  with  fuel. 

Athermanous,  translucent  or  transparent 


Azotic  Acid,  nitric  acid. 
Azuline,  one  of  the  aniline  dyes, 
a beautiful  permanent  blue. 


B. 


It  is 


Babbling  Fauvette,  or  Babillard, 
the  nettle-creeper  or  lesser  white-throat, 
Oarruca  garrula,  a small  frugivorous  bird 
of  the  passerine  Jribe. 

Babiana,  a genus  of  South  African 
Iridacem,  with  spikes  of  crocus-like  flowers 
and  sword-shaped  leaves  ; so  called  by  the 
which  Dutch  Boors  from  the  fondness  of  the  baboon 
for  their  tuberous  roots. 

Babingtonite,  silicate  of  iron  and  lime. 


bodies,  which,  though  admitting  the  passage  found  in  Norway  on  albite  and  on  Shetland 


of  light,  obstruct  that  of  heat. 

Attendants,  medicines  which  thin  or 
dilute  the  blood. 

Attribute,  synonymous  with  “predi- 
cate ’’  in  logic.  Adjectives  are  called  attri- 
butives by  some  grammarians  because  of 
their  affirming  or  denying  something  con- 
cerning that  to  which  they  are  applied. 


quartz  in  blackish  green  laminated  crystals  of 
vitreous  lustre. 

Back  and  Fill,  a mode  of  sailing  by 
which  a vessel  keeps  in  the  centre  of  a 
stream,  and  is  carried  by  the  current  when 
the  wind  is  contrary.  It  consists  of  moving 
ahead  from  one  shore,  and  after  crossing 
the  current  moving  back  into  it  from  the 


Attributes,  in  art,  those  symbols  by  j opposite  shore, 
which  character  or  rank  is  indicated  in  thei  Baculites,  a fossil  genus  of  tetrabran  chi  ate 
delineation  of  a figure  ; such  as  the  orb  in  cephalopoda,  with  straight-chambered  shells 


the  hand  of  a king,  &c. 

Attwood’s  Machine, 
in  illustrating  the  laws  of  uniformly 
accelerated  motion,  consisting  of  a pulley 
whose  pivots  are  rested  on  wheels  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  friction  of  rota- 
tion. 

Aula  Regia,  a court  of  law  established 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  aud  subsequently 
regulated  by  Magna  Charta,  latterly  merged 
in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 

Aura,  the  element  in  the  particles  of 
pollen  in  which  the  power  of  fertilising  has 
been  supposed  to  reside. 

Auripigmentum,  “gold  paint,”  a name 
given  to  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic. 


with  sinuous  partitions  and  margins  lobated. 
a machine  used  They  differ  lrom  the  Orthoceratites,  aud  are 
by  the  peculiarity  mentioned  allied  to  the 
Ammonites. 

Badister,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
consisting  of  carnivorous  beetles  belonging  to 
the  Harpalidce. 

Bagrationite,  a variety  of  Allanite,  so 
called  after  Count  Bagration. 

Baikalite,  a crystalline  sahlite  found  at 
Lake  Baikal,  Siberia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Sljumanka. 

Bal^niceps,  an  African  bird  found  near 
the  White  Nile,  with  a robust  broad  bill 
! terminated  by  a strong  hook,  lower  mandible 
; truncated  at  the  tip,  and  very  strong  wings. 


Authentic  Melodies,  those  melodies  tho  Balance  of  Roberval,  an  invention  of 
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Roberval  the  mathematician  to  illustrate  the 
mechanical  theory  of  couples  It  involves  a 
curious  paradox,  which  was  ttrst  satisfactorily 
explained  by  Poiusot  in  his  “ Blfiineuts  de 
Statique.” 

Balaustra,  a leathery-rinded  fruit,  with 
superior  calyx,  and  irregular  cells  containing 
numerous  drupaceous  seeds.  The  pomegranate 
is  an  example. 

Balneum,  a bath,  or  bathing  chamber,  at 
one  time  distinguished  from  the  public  bath, 
which  was  called  Balnece  though  the  dis- 
tinction disappeared  latterly,  when  hot 
water  came  to  be  introduced,  and  Balneae 
and  Thermae  were  used  as  synonyms. 

Balsa,  a raft  used  on  the  South  Ameri- 
can coast,  to  land  goods  through  the  surf. 
Its  floating  properties  consist  of  two  air- 
tight bags  connected  by  a tube,  into  which 
the  conductor  can  conveniently  blow  addi- 
tional air  to  replace  what  may  have  escaped. 
This  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  raft, 
which  is  made  generally  triangular,  and 
composed  of  sticks  covered  with  matting,  and 
capable  of  ca  Tying  four  persons  or  a corre- 
sponding weight  of  goods. 

Bambocciate,  the  term  given  to  signify 
Dutch  paintings  of  low  life,  from  the  Italian 
nickname  given  to  Peter. Baer  who  first  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  that  class  of  subjects. 
They  were  called  “dirt-painting,”  or  “ rhy 
p8rography,”  by  the  Greeks. 

Bannerole,  a small  flag  used  at  reviews 
to  mark  positions  to  be  occupied  by  the 
flanks  of  regiments  in  the  manoeuvres. 

Baobab,  the  Adansonia  digitata,  a re- 
markable tree  of  Abyssinia  and  'Western 
Africa,  which  grows  to  a great  age  and  extra- 
ordinary thickness  compared  with  its  height. 
They  are  frequently  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  not  more  than  double  that  high. 
Adanson  saw  some  which  he  calculated  must 
have  been  six  thousand  years  old.  Though 
this  has  been  doubted,  there  remains  in 
support  of  it  the  great  botanical  fact  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  life  of  an  exogen,  if 
it  be  supplied  writh  an  adequate  amount  of 
fertilising  soil  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its 
vigour. 

Baphia,  a genus  of  leguminous  trees,  one 
of  which,  B.  nitida,  supplies  the  barwood  or 
camwood  used  as  a dye-wood. 

Barbadoes  Nuts,  the  violent  purgative 
fruit  of  Jatropha  Curcas. 

Barbican,  a watch  tower ; also,  a tower 
or  fort  at  the  end  of  a bridge,  to  guard  the 
passage,  or  the  outer  work  for  the  defence  of 
a fortification.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
loopholes  or  apertures  in  the  walls  of  forti- 
fications from  which  the  enemy  may  be  fired 
at. 

Barring  Irons,  a series  of  instruments 
consisting  of  knives  and  chisels  of  appro- 
priate shapes  for  separating  bark  from  trees 
or  scrub-wood,  for  the  use  of  tanners,  &c. 

Baroscope,  an  alternative  name  given  to 


the  Barometer,  but  more  suitable  for  6ueh 
barometers  as  are  qualified  to  show  varia- 
tions merely  without  any  graduated  wale. 

Bahoselenite,  heavy  spar  or  sulphate  of 
baryta.  This  is  a misnomer,  founded  on 
resemblance  of  crystals  to  those  of  selenite. 

Barkis,  the  name  given  to  a large  kind 
of  baboon  found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

BARYTO-CAtLESTiN,  a native  compound  of 
sulphate  of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  strontia 
found  crystallised  in  Canada  and  Switzerland. 

Baryto-Calcite,  a native  compound  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  baryta, 
found  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  Cum- 
berland in  the  proportions  of  33.7  carbonate 
of  lime  and  66.3  carbonate  of  baryta. 

Basigynium,  a stalk  with  an  ovarium 
at  its  apex  proceeding  from  above  the  origin 
of  the  calyx. 

Basso  Continuo,  synonymous  with 
Thorough  Bass  in  music. 

Bastard  Sugar,  a refuse  sugar  left  in 
the  process  of  refin  ng,  the  purifying  of  which 
would  not  remunerate  the  cost.  It  is  known 
commercially  by  the  name  of  “ pieces.” 

Bastard  Tuck.  Po  nting,  a common 
imitation  of  tuck  pointing  in  brickwork, 
done  by  scraping  out  the  joinings  of  the 
courses,  and  putting  in  blue  mortar,  over 
which  a pointing  of  white  mortar  is  put. 

Bat  Horses  and  Bat  Men,  men  and 
horses  employed  in  the  carriage  of  officers’ 
luggage  during  campaigns. 

Batardeau,  a water-tight  gate  with  a 
sluice-gate,  used  in  dividing  the  wet  and  dry 
portions  of  the  ditch  of  a fortification. 

Bath  Metal,  an  alloy  composed  of  copper 
and  zinc,  in  which  the  proportion  of  zinc  is 
greater  than  in  brass. 

Bathybius,  a name  given  to  a supposed 
protoplasmic  covering  found  in  deep  sea 
beds,  though,  possibly,  only  an  organic  sedi- 
ment in  a state  of  decomposition,  acted  upon 
by  some  aquatic  fungoid. 

Bathymetric  Zones,  a series  of  zones  of 
relative  depth  or  elevation  under  recent 
scientific  investigation  for  defining  the 
various  altitudes  or  depths  at  which  vital 
organisms  are  distinctively  distributed  both 
on  land  and  in  water.  These  zones  are  a 
good  deal  modified  by  local  circumstances, 
but  they  are  pretty  well  defined  in  most 
instances.  The  terms  employed  in  defining 
aquatic  zones  are.  Littoral,  Circumlittoral, 
Median,  Inframedian,  and  Abyssal;  taking 
the  first  in  order  downwards. 

Batonnier,  a name  given  in  France  to  the 
president  elected  by  any  fraternity  or  society, 
especially  that  of  the  Society  of  Advocates, 
from  whose  practice  of  carrying  the  baton  or 
staff  of  their  society  .with  the  flag  of  St.  N icholas 
upon  it,  the  name  arose.  It  is  doubtless  to 
the  same  origin  we  owe  the  epithet  applied 
to  lawyers  of  “ Clerks  of  St.  Nicholas,’’  aud 
possibly  “ Old  Nick,”  from  their  being 
looked  on  as  the  devil’s  servants. 
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Batt,  a flue  bituminous  shale  found  inter- 
stratified  witli  coal,  known  also  provincially 
as  Black  Slag  and  Black  Bass. 

Batta,  allowances  to  troops  given  in 
India  in  the  form  of  Wet  Batta  and  Dry 
Batta ; the  latter  being  money,  the  former 
goods. 

Battology,  unnecessary  repetition,  in 
rhetoric. 

Bavins,  faggots  of  brushwood  dipt  in  tar 
or  other  combustible  substance,  and  placed 
in  tire-ships,  formerly  used  in  setting  fire  to 
an  enemy’s  fleet ; now  of  little  effect  against 
iron  armour. 

Bechicus,  a medicine  of  any  kind  to 
soften  or  alleviate  a cough  ; a cough-mixture. 

Bechets,  the  hooks  and  other  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  spars  and  tackle  of  ships 
are  kept  in  their  places. 

Bed  of  Justice,  or  Lit  de  Justice,  the 
procedureof  the  French  kings  before  the  revo- 
lution, when  the  Parliament  resisted  their 
decrees  or  commands.  On  such  occasions, 
where  the  king  persisted  he  went  to  Parlia- 
ment with  his  chief  officers,  and  ascending  the 
lit,  or  throne,  caused  the  resisted  decrees  to 
be  registered  before  him,  after  which  the 
Parliament  could  only  record  its  dissent  in 
the  form  of  a protest. 

Bedegcar,  a gall  growing  on  the  brier 
and  other  roses,  like  the  oak-gall.  It  re- 
sembles a ball  of  moss,  and  was  at  one  time 
used  as  a vermifuge  and  diuretic,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  its  ashes  were  used  in  com- 
pounding a remedy  for  baldness. 

Bees,  pieces  of  elm  bolted  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  bowsprit  of  ships. 

Beekite,  a chalcedony  first  described  by 
Dr.  Beeke,  Dean  of  Bristol,  and  found  en- 
veloping in  concentric  circles  of  the  small 
tubercles  of  fossils. 

Belaying,  fastening  any  part  of  the  tackle 
of  the  running  rigging  of  a ship  round  a be- 
laying pin  or  cleat. 

Bell-metal  Ore,  native  sulphide  of  tin, 
or  tin  pyrites,  found  in  the  Cornish  mines, 
and  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  bell- 
metal. 

Bells,  a nautical  term  for  the  half-hourly 
division  of  time  during  the  watches  on 
board  of  ships.  The  long  watches  reach  the 
number  of  eight  bells,  or  four  hours  ; the 
short  or  dog  watches,  four  bells,  or  two 
hours.  The  bell  strikes  one  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  hour  of  a watch,  two  at  the  end  of 
the  second,  and  so  on  progressively  to  the 
end  of  the  watch. 

Belotes,  the  acorns  of  Quercus  Q-ramun- 

tin. 

Belt  in,  or  Beltane.  See  Beltein. 

Bembex,  the  burrowing  sand  wasp,  a 
genus  of  hymenopterous  aculeate  insects 
belonging  to  the  Fossores. 

Ben  Oil,  or  Oil  of  Ben,  an  antiseptic 
inodorous  oil,  valuable  forextractiug  essences 
or  fragrance  from  vario«s  flowers.  It  is  the 


expressed  oil  of  the  nuts  of  Moringa  Apter<h 
a tree  which  also  supplies  the  lignum  nephri- 
ticum  used  in  affeo  ions  of  the  kidneys. 

Ben  10  Acid,  a constituent  of  Oil  of  Ben. 

Benzole,  C12  H_  -f  H,  one  of  the 

products  of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  first 
rouud  by  Faraday  among  the  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  whale  oil. 

Benzule  or  Benzoyl,  C14  H5  02,  the 

hypothetical  base  of  benzoic  acid,  though 
more  correctly  applicable  to  the  hydrocarbon 
radical  C14  H 

Beraunite,  a native  hydra  ed  phosphate 
of  peroxide  of  iion,  found  at  Berauu,  in 
Bohemia. 

Berengela  Resin,  or  Berengelite,  a 
bituminous  mineral  found  in  a sort  of  pitch 
lake  in  the  p ovince  of  St.  Juan  de  Beren- 
g la,  Peru. 

Besimen,  an  old  name  of  the  seeds  or 
spores  of  algae,  &c. 

IDton,  a French  concrete  prepared  some- 
what differently  from  that  of  Hnglaud, 
beiug  a hydraulic  lime  slaked  before  being 
presented  to  the  sand,  which  is  added  after 
hydration  has  begun. 

Bifurcate,  a;  plied  to  anything  with  two 
fork-like  prongs. 

Bilberry,  the  Vacdnium  Myrtillus  of 
botanists. 

Bilgeways,  timbers  used  in  the  launch- 
ing of  vessels. 

Bilifulvin,  the  yellow  colouring  matter 
of  bile. 

Bilifhein,  the  brown  colouring  principle 
found  in  bile. 

Biliverdine,  a green  colouring  body 
found  in  ox  bile. 

Bill  of  Quantities,  the  abstract  of  the 
estimate  for  a building,  containing  the 
amounts  for  the  several  trades  employed  in 
the  construction. 

Bill-board,  a rest  or  stool  on  which  the 
flukes  of  an  anchor  are  stowed  on  shipboard. 

Binding  Coal,  a name  for  caking  or 
close-burning  coal. 

Biogenesis,  a term  applied  in  speculative 
philosophy  to  the  supposed  introduction  of 
new  species  into  the  life-forms  of  the  world. 

Biotite,  magnesian  mica. 

Biradiate,  having  two  rays. 

Bismuthite,  native  carbonate  of  bis- 
muth. 

Bitter  Salt,  a common  name  of  Epsom 
salts,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Bitter  Spar,  a variety  of  crystallised 
| cleavable  Dolomite. 

Bixin,  a colouring  principle  found  in 
anno  ito. 

Black.  Amber,  a Prussian  name  for 
pitch  coal. 

Black  Ash,  impure  carbonate  of  soda. 

Black-band  Iron,  a carbonate  of  iron, 
or  clay  ironstone,  found  inter-stratified  with 
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the  coal  formation  of  Scotland  and  Stafford- 
shire, and  also  in  Westphalia.  It  is  the 
richest  source  of  the  iron  of  Scotland. 

Black  Drops,  a solution,  it  is  supposed, 
of  opium  and  verjuice. 

Black.  Jack,  sulphide  of  zinc  or  blend, 
so  named  by  miners. 

Black  Wash,  a lotion  of  lime-water  and 
calomel. 

Blank  Cartridge,  a cartridge  of  powder 
without  ball,  used  at  reviews  and  drill,  and 
for  saluting. 

Blank  Verse,  a rhythmical  form  of 
poetical  composition,  consisting  in  Italian  of 
eleven  syllables,  but  greatly  enriched  in  its 
musical  power  and  onomatopoeia  by  Shake- 
speare’s use  of  it  in  the  English  drama,  who 
frequently  makes  twelve  syllables  by  doubling 
the  short  syllable  at  the  end,  and  also  as 
often  reduces  it  to  ten.  For  intense,  and  at 
the  same  time  flexible,  expressive  power, 
his  lines  are  the  model  of  English  blank 
verse  ; and  Milton’s  more  uniform  adhesion 
to  the  ten  syllables  makes  his  lines  heavy 
and  monotonous  in  comparison. 

Bla8Tus,  the  plumule  and  radicle  of 
grasses. 

Blepharitis,  inflammation  of  the  eye- 
lids. 

Bleu  de  Paris,  one  of  beautiful  perma- 
nent blue  aniline  dyes  produced  by  the 
action  of  bichloride  of  tin  on  aniline. 

Blind  Story,  the  triforium,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  clerestory  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

Blindage,  a proof  roofing  over  a maga- 
zine. 

Block  Plan,  the  first  rough  ground-plan 
of  a building. 

Block-ship,  a ship  of  war  employed  on 
coast-line  duty  for  local  defence. 

Blond  Metal,  a clay  ironstone  found  in 
the  Staffordshire  coal  measures. 

Boccius’  Light,  a burner  invented  by 
Boceius,  consisting  of  a pair  of  concentric 
cylinders  of  metal  so  placed  over  a flame  as 
to  diiect  the  current  of  atmosphere  as  a 
supporter  of  combustion,  and  increase  the 
illuminating  power. 

Bog  Butter,  hartite,  found  in  Irish 
peat-swamps. 

Boiler  Plate,  a name  given  to  plate- 
irou,  now  used  for  various  purposes  of  con- 
struction. Its  resistance  is  about  twenty 
tons  to  the  square  inch  ; the  rule  of  safety 
in  use  being  to  leave  three-fourths  of  the 
power  of  resistance  in  reserve. 

Bologna  Phials,  unannealed  glass  phials 
which  have  the  peculiarity  of  at  once  flying 
to  pieces  when  scratched  by  any  sharp  or 
angular  body,  such  as  a grain  of  sand,  but 
which  will  bear  the  dropping  of  a lead  bullet 
into  them  without  injury. 

Boort  or  Bort,  a variety  of  the  diamond 
apparently  twisted  and  convolved  during 
the  process  of  crystallization,  so  that  it  can-' 


not  be  cut  to  any  advantage,  and  is  only 
useful  for  cutting  other  diamonds  when 
reduced  to  powder, 

Borneo  Camphor,  a camphor  obtained 
from  Dryobalanops  Camphora. 

Bornite,  a name  of  purple  copper  ore  ; 
also  of  a variety  of  telluric  bismuth. 

Botany  Bay  Gum,  a gum  resin  obtained 
from  X author  rhxa  resinifera.  (X.  hastilis.) 

Botrytis  Infestans,  a parasitical  species 
of  fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  BotrytU  .- 
they  are  microscopical  moulds  or  fungi.  II. 
Infestans  is  the  fungus  developed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  potato  disease,  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  not  rather  the  effect 
than  the  cause  of  disease  ; all  unhealthy  or 
decaying  vegetable  matter  being  liable  to 
such  parasitical  visitants.  The  disease  in 
silkworms  called  muscardine  is  Characterized 
by  the  presence  cf  another  species  of  Botry- 
tis, B.  Bassiana. 

Boole,  a name  given  to  the  Senate  of 
Athens. 

Boule-work  or  Buhl,  marquetry  work 
jof  inlaid  woods,  tortoise-shell,  gilt  metal,  &c. 
There  were  two  French  cabinet-makers, 
father  and  sob,  who  excelled  in  this  work 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
name  of  this  sort  of  work  was  derived  from 
theirs. 

Boules  de  Xaxcy,  the  Globuli  Martialei 
of  the  old  chemists.  They  are  small  balls  of 
potassio-pertartarate  of  iron. 

Boyle’s  Fuming  Liquid,  a foetid  liquid 
consisting  of  bisulphide  of  ammonium. 

Boyle’s  Law  of  Gases.  This  law  is, 
that  “ the  volume  of  a gas  is  inversely  as 
the  pressure or,  in  other  words,  the 
volume  of  a gas  is  reduced  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  pressure  is  incieased. 

Brattice,  a partition  in  the  main  shaft  of 
a mine  which  divides  the  upward  from  the 
downward  current  of  air.  A na’ural  brat- 
tice is  a shaft  in  which  the  upward  and 
downward  currents  pass  each  other  without 
obstruction,  though  there  be  no  partition 
between  them. 

Breech-loading,  a system  of  loading 
guns,  &a.,  reintroduced  in  modern  gunnery. 
It  has  many  disadvantages,  and  also  many 
merits,  among  the  more  important  of  which 
are  the  facility  it  gives  for  rapidity  of  fire, 
and  the  more  complete  ventilation  of  the 
gun. 

Bbeedixg  in  and  in,  the  close -breeding 
of  race-horses  and  cattle,  or  breeding  into 
the  same  stock. 

Bremer  Green,  a green  pigment  made 
by  mixing  the  carbonates  of  copper  and 
lime  with  alumina. 

Bretwalda,  the  title  of  the  chief  king 
of  Anglo-Saxon  England  during  the 
Heptarchy.  He  appears  chiefly  to  have 
been  the  leader  of  the  united  forces  of  the 
various  kingdoms  against  a common  enemy. 

Bridgewater  Treatises,  a series  of 
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scientific  works  published  under  the  will  of 
the  Rev.  Francis  Henry  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
to  illustrate  the  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness of  God,  as  manifested  in  creation. 
There  are  eight  of  them  in  all. 

Britannia.  Metal,  an  alloy  of  tin  with 
a small  proportion  of  antimony  and  copper. 

Bromoform,  a heavy  volatile  liquid 
similar  to  chloroform,  but  in  which  bromine 
takes  the  place  of  chlorine. 

Bronzing  Liquid,  a solution  forbronzing 
iron,  ic.,  composed  of  chloride  of  antimony 
and  sulphate  of  copper ; also  a solution  of 
chloride  of  platinum  for  bronzing  brass. 

Bryonine,  a poisonous  bitter  principle 
found  in  the  roots  of  Bryonia  alba. 

Bryozoa,  an  order  of  polypes  of  which 
the  sea-mat  or  flustra  is  an  example. 

Bude  Light,  a burner  invented  by  Mr. 
Gurney,  of  Bude,  Cornwall,  to  supply  oxy- 
gen gas  to  the  combustion  of  gas  or  oil. 
The  expense  and  trouble,  however,  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  for  general  purposes. 

Buhl  Work..  See  Boule. 

BUlbodium,  an  underground  stem  similar 
to  a rhizome. 

Bulge  ways,  timber  supports  used  in 
supporting  the  sides  of  a ship  in  building  and 
launching,  which  float  away  when  the  vessel 
is  launched. 

Bumbelo,  a flattened  ovoid  glass  flask, 
Used  for  the  sublimation  of  camphor. 

Burgee,  a flag  terminating  in  two 
points. 

Butic  Acid,  a matter  found  in  combina- 
tion with  glycerine  in  ordinary  butter. 

Butts,  those  short  unequal  ridges  which 
occur  in  the  ploughing  of  a field  whose  ridges 
are  not  parallel  to  either  of  the  sides. 

Butyl,  the  radical  or  base  of  butylic 
alcohol  and  a dumber  of  other  compounds. 

Byzantine  Historians,  a series  of 
authors  who  wrote  history  durjng  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Eastern  Empire  for  the 
nine  centuries  preceding  the  fall  of  Constan 
tinople.  Their  works  are  Byzantine  history, 
general  history,  and  special  works  on  Roman 
institutions  and  customs,  &c. 
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Cachexia,  a bad  condition  or  habit  of 
body,  giving  rise  to  cachectic  affections. 

Cacodyle,  or  Kakodyle.  See  Alcarsin. 

Cadastral,  a term  applied  to  surveys, 
signifying  that  they  are  of  an  extensive  cha- 
racter or  on  a great  scale.  Cadastral  maps 
represent  the  objects  in  their  relative  posi- 
tions and  dimensions,  and  with  much 
greater  accuracy  than  the  maps  of  topo- 
graphical surveys.  The  cadastral  scale  is 
called  the  25-inch  scale,  being  very  nearly  I 
25  inches  to  the  mile. 

Cadet's  Fuming  Liquid.  See  Alcarsin.  I 


Cjsnozoic  Rocks,  the  tertiary  rocks  have 
been  with  doubtful  propriety  so  called  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  introduction  of  new 
life  forms  into  the  world  during  the  tertiary 
epoch.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  compelled  in 
his  later  works  to  admit,  before  the  evi- 
dences which  progressive  discovery  had 
brought  to  light,  that  there  must  have  been 
but  one  period  of  animated  ct  cation.  This 
would  certainly  make  the  term  Cmnozoic, 
or  Kainozoic,  as  signifying  new  life, 
untrue  ; but  the  name  is  convenient. 

C-ESiu.w,  a primary  alkaline  metallic  ele- 
ment, discovered  in  1860  by  means  of  spec- 
trum analysis  by  Kirehhoff  and  Bunsen  in 
the  water  of  Durekheim  and  Baden.  It  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  triumphant 
demonstrations  that  had  been  yet  found  of 
the  minute  accuracy  of  spectrum  analysis. 

Caincic  Acid,  an  acid  found  in  the  bark 
of  cainca  root. 

Calabar  or  Ordeal  Bean,  a poisonous 
bean  obtained  from  Physostigma  Venenosa. 
It  is  used  as  an  ordeal  to  test  guilt  in 
Africa,  where,  if  it  produces  vomiting  in  the 
accused,  it  is  held  to  indicate  innocence  ; if 
purging,  guilt.  Dr.  Christison  nearly  lost 
his  life  from  eating  a fourth  of  one  of 
them,  and  some  children  were  poisoned  at 
Liverpool  by  them. 

Calcanthum,  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas 
was  so  called  by  Pliny. 

Calcedonyx,  an  agate  in  which  white 
and  greyish  translucent  chalcedony  alter- 
nate. 

Calceolaria,  a genus  of  shrubby  herba- 
ceous South  American  flowering  plants,  with 
flowers  resembling  an  old-fashioned  slipper  ; 
whence  the  name,  from  calceolus. 

Calcigrade,  from  calx  and  gradior,  a 
term  signifying  that  an  animal’s  heel  sinks 
deeper  than  the  other  parts  of  the  foot  in 
walking. 

Calcile,  a term  comprehending  all  the 
varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Calderite,  a massive  Nepal  garnet. 

Caliduot,  a conductor  of  heat ; more 
particularly  any  pipe  arrangement  for  heat- 
ing houses  or  churches,  &c. 

Callus,  the  matter  by  which  fractured 
bones  are  reunited,  being  a deposit  of  new 
bone. 

Calokifacient,  non-azotised  portions  or 
constituents  of  food,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  required  in  the  maintenance  of  animal 
heat,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  fat,  and  gummy 
matters. 

Calorific  Rays,  the  heating  but  invisible 
rays  of  any  centre  of  heat. 

Calotype,  or  Kalotype,  the  name  given 
to  photographic  pictures  produced  by  the 
action  of  light  on  certain  salts  of  silver. 
See  Photography. 

Cam  Wood,  a dye  wood  yielding  a finer 
and  more  permanent  red  than  Brazil  wood. 
It  is  the  product  of  an  African  tree,  Baphia 
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Nitida,  found  in  the  interior  of  that  conti- 
nent and  at  Sierra  Leone. 

Camera.teii  Shells,  a characteristic  of  a 
Beries  of  shells  of  Cephalopoda,  now  almost 
wholly  e_anct  It  signifies  that  the  shells 
are  divided  by  ransverse  partitions  into 
a number  of  chambers  traversed  by  a 
siphon. 

Campanularia.  See  Parthenogenesis. 

Camphene,  or  Camphogene,  one  of  the 
hydro-carbons,  consisting  of  ten  atoms  of 
carbon  and  eight  of  hydrogen,  whose  equiva- 
lent is  68 ; the  ten  atoms  of  carbon  being 
= 60.  It  is  thus  the  same  as  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Camphrone,  a volatile  product  given 
forth  when  camphor  vapour  is  passed  over 
red-hot  lime. 

Canephorce,  a term  signifying  “ basket  - 
bearers,”  applied  to  figures  of  young  persons 
of  either  sex  bearing  on  their  heads  bas- 
kets with  fruits  and  other  offerings  for  sacri- 
fice, employed  as  a feature  of  architecture. 

Canicular  Days.  See  Dog  Days. 

Canicular  Year,  the  solar  year  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  because  its  commence- 
ment was  fixed  by  the  helical  rising  of  the 
Dog  Star,  Canicula,  which  coincided  then 
with  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile 

Cannelures,  the  name  given  to  the  cir- 
cular grooves  in  the  cylinders  of  cylindro- 
cnnoidal  shot 

Cantilever,  a wood  bracket  or  support, 
fitted  into  the  wall  of  a house,  from  which 
it  projects  to  support  the  eaves  with  their 
cornice  and  moulding. 

Cape  Weed,  the  Roccella  tinctoria,  a 
lichen,  yielding  dyeing  matter,  imported  lrom 
the  Cape  de  Verds. 

Capibara,  sometimes  called  the  Water- 
hog,  a rodent  quadruped  ofi  aquatic  habits, 
typical  of  the  genus  ITydrochcerus.  It  is 
the  largest  of  all  known  rodent  quadrupeds, 
and  is  found  in  the  proximity  of  the  South 
American  rivers. 

Capillamentcm,  an  old  synonym  of 
“ filament.” 

Capo  d’  Opera  [PI.  Capt  d’  Opera,)  a 
synonym  of  the  French  expression,  chef- 
d’omvre,  and  English  “master-piece.” 

Capsill.  This  expression  of  modern 
engineering  is  a blundered  application  of 
the  word  “sill;”  as  “window  sill,”  signi- 
fying the  lower  horizontal  part  of  a fram- 
ing ; “ cap  sill,”  evidently  first  used  in  the 
sense  of  “ top  sill,"  is  now  very  frequently 
used  to  designate  the  horizontal  beam  at  the 
top  of  timber  framings,  as  in  bridges,  &c. 

Capybara.  See  Capibara. 

Carabine- a-tige,  a French  rifle  of  special 
construction,  consisting  of  an  iron  projection 
from  the  breech,  in  the  centre  of  the  bore, 
so  constructed  that  when  the  bullet  is  driven 
home  in  loading,  it  is  expanded  on  this  pin, 
by  the  force  of  ramming,  into  the  grooves  of 
the  barrel. 


Caraipa,  a celebrated  cure  for  the  itch  is 
produced  from  one  of  this  species,  C.  fasei- 
culata  of  South  America,  belonging  to  the 
genus  'J'emstromiacece,  and  known  as  the 
balsam  of  Tamacoari. 

Caraites,  a Jewish  sect  distinguished  by 
their  rejection  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Rabbis  and  the  Cabbala,  and  their  close  ad- 
hesion to  the  letter  and  original  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Carceres,  the  cells  constructed  ‘n  the 
buildings  of  the  great  circuses  of  the  ancients, 
at  the  starting  point,  for  receiving  the  cha- 
riots and  horses  of  the  competitors,  aud  so 
arranged  as  to  facilitate  their  equal  and 
simultaneous  starting  in  the  race. 

Carditis,  inflammation  of  the  heart. 

Cardoelis,  a genus  of  passerine  birds, 
or  conirostral  perchers,  including  the  Cur- 
duelis  elegans,  or  goldfinch,  and  a number 
of  other  siskins  less  arboreal  in  their  habits 
than  the  true  finches. 

Carminatives,  medicines  to  alleviate 
flatulence  and  its  effects. 

Carneia,  a festival  observed  at  Sparta 
and  other  Greek  cities  in  honour  of  Carneius 
or  Apollo. 

Carpadelium,  a botanical  term  some- 
times applied  to  inferior  multi-celled  inde- 
hiscent  fruits,  containing  one  seed  in  each 
cell. 

Carpal,  applied  to  the  wrist ; as  carpal 
bones,  the  bones  of  the  wrist. 

Carpolites,  fossil  seeds  and  fruits. 

Carpus,  the  wrist  in  human  anatomy, 
and  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  skele- 
ton in  comparative  anatomy.  In  man  it  is 
composed  of  eight  small  bones,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  an  arch  for  strength  and  self- 
protection : they  are  respectively  called 
scaphoides,  lunare,  cuneiforme,  and  pisi- 
forme,  composing  in  their  arrangement  the 
first  row ; and  trapezium,  trapezoides,  os 
magnum,  and  unciforme,  forming  the 
second  row. 

Carth amine,  the  colouring  principle  of 
safflower. 

Caseine,  that  nitrous  constituent  of  milk 
which  forms  the  chief  sulistance  of  cheese. 
It  is  only  coagulable  by  acids,  and,  so  far  a* 
yet  known,  by  rennet,  the  well  known  curd- 
ling matter  obtained  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  fourth  stomach  or  rennet-bag  of 
calves. 

Cassell  Yellow,  Turner’s  Ye’low,  or 
Patent  Yellow,  a yellow  pigment  composed 
of  chloride  and  oxide  of  lead. 

Cassideous,  the  helmet-like  upper  leaf  of 
a flower  petal,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  monk’s- 
hood  or  aconite.  It  forms  the  hood  from 
which  the  former  name  is  derived.  (Lat., 
cassis,  “a  helmet.”) 

Catachresis,  in  rhetoric,  a trope  which 
uses  the  name  of  one  thing  to  express 
another ; a metaphor. 

Catapetalus,  the  characteristic  of  the 
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petals  of  a flower  held  together  by  stamens 
growing  to  their  bases;  exemplified  in  the 
mallow. 

Cat  a pur  acted,  covered  with  hard  bony 
or  horny  plates  or  callous  skin  closely 
jointed. 

Cataphracti,  or  Eijuites  Cataphracti, 
the.  name  given  to  ancient  cavalry  covered 
with  complete  suits  of  defensive  armour. 

Catapult,  an  ingenious  but  mischievous 
adaptation  of  the  elas.icity  of  vulcanised 
india-rubber,  by  which  a substitute  for  the 
ordinary  sling  has  been  produced,  easy  of 
construction,  and  very  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  boys  or  unprincipled  persons.  It 
throws  stones  with  great  force  and  accuracy, 
and  might  be  utilised  advantageously  where 
no  other  weapon  of  equal  power  is  at 
command. 

Categorematic,  a word  capable  of  use  in 
itself  as  a term  in  logic,  or  as  a predicate, 
is  so  called. 

Cathartic,  medicines  which  act  upon  the 
bowels.  Mild  cathartics  are  those  which  are 
less  severely  purgative.  Cathartics  of  a 
drastic  character  are  those  violent  purga- 
tives, such  as  croton  oil,  which  can  only  be 
justifiably  employed  in  very  extreme  and 
exceptional  circumstances,  unless  greatly 
diluted. 

. Catoptromanct,  divination  by  mirrors. 

Cauda  Equina,  the  origin  or  roots  of 
terminal  spinal  nerves  contained  in  the 
neural  canal  of  the  vertebrie,  surrounding 
the  filum  terminale  of  the  myelon. 

Cavendish  Experiment,  a mechanical 
contrivance  for  determining  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  by  means  of  the  balance 
of  torsion.  The  suggestion  appears  to  have 
first  originated  with  the  Rev.  Jonn  Mitchell, 
though  first  carried  out  by  Henry  Cavendish. 
See  his  report  in  the  “ Philosophical  Trans- 
actions” for  1798. 

Cavicornia,  a tribe  of  Cavicorn  Rumi- 
nants, including,  as  the  name  implies,  those 
with  hollowed  out  horns  growing  on  bony 
processes  of  the  frontal  bone,  such  as  the 
antelopes. 

Cedkiret,  a crystalline  body  of  a reddish 
orange  colour  found  in  creosote. 

Cellulose,  the  matter  of  which  the  cell 
walls  and  vascular  tissue  of  plants  are  com- 
posed. It  is  chemically  inactive  and  very 
insoluble. 

Cements  Hydraulic,  carbonate  of  lime 
and  silicate  of  alumina  in  varying  propor- 
tions, of  from  about  36  to  84  of  the  former 
and  16  to  64  of  the  latter,  form  a cement 
which  sets  very  quickly  under,  and  in- 
creases in  hardness  from,  the  action  of 
water. 

Cements  Portland,  the  Portland  ce- 
ments are  obtained  artificially  by  the  calci- 
nation of  a mixture  of  chalk  and  clay,  from 
which  artificial  cements  of  the  constituents 
and  proportions  of  the  hydraulic  cements 


above  mentioned  are  made  : they  are  called 
artificial  cements. 

Cements  Roman,  the  Roman  cements 
are  obtained  by  calcinating  natural  stones, 
from  which  cements  similar  in  constituents 
and  proportions  to  the  Portland  cements 
may  then  be  made,  but  distinguished  from 
the  latter  by  being  called  natural  cements. 

\ Cenobio,  a regular  fruit,  the  acephalous 
pericarps  of  which  are  not  marked  at  their 
summit  by  the  ordinary  stigmatic  scar,  in 
consequence  of  the  style  being  connected 
with  their  base. 

Cenotaph,  a tomb  or  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  some  one  whose  body  has 
not  been  found  for  burial,  or  has  been 
interred  elsewhere. 

Central  Sun.  The  sun  of  our  system  and 
all  the  fixed  stars,  so  far  as  observation  has 
been  able  to  determine,  have  direct  motions 
in  addition  to  any  orbital  motions  they  may 
have  in  relation  to  the  primaries  or  second- 
aries of  their  own  particular  systems  ; and 
M.  Madler,  of  Dorpat,  has  endeavoured  to 
assign  these  direct  motions  to  immense  orbits 
described  by  them  round  some  common 
centre.  It  is  certain  that  all  completely 
ascertained  astronomical  motions  are  of  an 
orbital  character ; and  even  the  parabolic 
and  hyperbolic  comets  may  have  only  ex- 
tremely elongated  motions  of  this  character 
round,  not  our  sun,  but  a greater  and  more 
remote  central  body.  M.  Madler  has  con- 
cluded that  the  central  sun  with  reference 
to  our  system  is  Alpyone,  7]  Tauri,  the 
brightest  star  of  the  Pleiades  ; and  assuming 
this  star  to  be  as  far  from  61  Cygni  as  the 
sun  is,  and  adopting  the  parallax  of  61 
Cygni  as  announced  by  Bessel,  he  concludes 
the  mean  semidiameter  of  our  sun’s  orbit, 
round  Alcyone  to  be  about  34  millions  of 
times  as  great  as  the  earth’s  mean  distance 
from  the  sun.  This  enormous  orbit  our  sun 
cannot  traverse  in  less  than  eighteen  mil- 
lions two  hundred  thousand  years  even  at 
the  velocity,  at  which  it  is  proceeding,  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  miles  per 
hour. 

Centuriators  of  Magdeburg,  the 
name  adopted  by  certain  historical  Lutheran 
writers  at  Magdeburg,  who  compiled  a great 
work  on  Church  History  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

Cephalanthium,  the  capitate  inflores- 
cence or  head  of  a composite  plant, 

Cephalitis,  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Cephalium,  a woolly  peculiar  mass 
which  grows  at  the  apex  of  the  stem,  and 
out  of  which  the  flowers  of  the  Melocactus 
issue. 

Cephalothorax,  the  first  segment  of 
crustaceans  and  arachnidans. 

Cephalodium,  synonymous  with  Tuber- 
culum  in  treatises  on  the  lichens.  It  sig- 
nifies a convex  shield  like  figure  without  an 
elevated  rim. 
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Ceraceous,  waxy  ; applied  in  botany  to 
parts  with  the  texture  and  appearance  of 
wax. 

Ceramics,  all  varieties  of  kiln-burnt 
potter’s  work. 

CEnATiuM,a8unerioroue-celled  and  many- 
sided  fruit,  with  two  dehiscent  valves  separa- 
ting from  the  replum,  differing  from  the 
silique  by  the  lobes  of  the  stigma  alternating 
with  the  placenta. 

Cereals,  or  Cereal  Grasses,  the  bread 
corn  plants,  including  maize,  rice,  millet, 
and  all  the  British  grain  plants. 

Cerebral  Lobes,  the  several  divisions  of 
the  brain. 

Cerebric  Acid,  a fatty  acid  found  in  the 


missions  under  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regent 
Orleans  for  dealing  with  certain  offences. 

Chamfrox,  or  Champ-prein,  plate 
armonr  for  protecting  the  faces  of  horses. 

Championship,  the  office  of  public  cham- 
pion, at  one  time  in  the  family  of  Marmion. 
It  was  a condition  of  the  tenure  of  the 
manor  of  Scrivelsby,  Lincolnshire.  It 
became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Henry 
Dymock,  whose  last  appearance  in  the 
office  was  at  the  coronation  of  William 
IV.  ; he  having  left  no  male  heirs.  It 
was  in  the  Dymock  family  from  the  time  of 
Edward  I. 

Chantarelle,  a highly  esteemed  esculent 
fungus,  cantharellus  cibarius,  lound  corn- 


matter  of  brain,  and  containing  phosphorus : mon  in  the  woods  of  England, 
and  nitrogen.  | Charlock.,  the  Sinapis  arventis,  and 

Cerine,  a brownish  black  variety  of  Raphanus  Ilaphanistrum,  two  of  our  com- 
alUnite,  found  in  crystalline  masses  along  monest  corn  weeds.  They  have  flowers  and 
with  cerite,  copper  pyrites,  and  hornblende,  seeds  similar  to  those  of  the  turnip  and  cab- 


at  Bastnas,  Sweden. 

Cerinus,  a term  employed  in  botany  to; 


bage  plants. 

Chatoyant,  thechangeable  light  reflected 


distinguish  anything  having  the  colour  of  by  various  minerals  is  so  called, 
yellow,  or  of  a reddish  brown  yellow  wax.  | Chelae,  the  claws  or  forceps-armed  ex- 
Cerolein,  a soft  fat  found  in  bees’ -wax.  tremities  of  crustaceans,  as  the  lobster, 
Cerosin,  a waxy  body  exuded  from  sugar  crab,  &c. 

Cherimoyer,  the  fruit  of  Annna  Cheri- 
molia,  celebrated  in  Peru  for  its  delicious 
qualities. 

Chiaro-scdro,  that  disposition  of  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  a picture,  whether 
positive  or  reflected,  by  which  the  objects 
are  made  to  stand  out  in  natural  relief. 

Chilo.va,  the  tumid  upper  lip  of  certain 
quadrupeds  in  continuity  with  the  nostril, 
exemplified  in  the  camel,  &c. 

China  Ink,  or  Indian  Ink,  a mixture 
of  finely  divided  carbon  and  gelatine,  said 
to  be  sometimes  composed  of  the  ink  of  the 
cuttle-fish  desiccated.  The  finest  kinds  have 
no  grit,  and  are  tested  on  the  teeth  to  deter- 
mine their  quality.  It  is  now  frequently 
imitated  in  Europe  by  various  mixtures  of 
lamp  black,  burnt  beans,  &c. 

China  Root,  the  root  of  Smilax  China, 
now  almost  superseded  in  medicine  by  sarsa- 
parilla. 

Chinese  Swallows’  Rests,  tbe  edible 
nests  formed  by  a secretion  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Chinese  swallow,  at  one  time  sun- 
posed  to  be  made  by  the  bird  from  some  of 
the  sea  lichens. 

Cnip,  a plaiting  fibre  for  hats,  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  the  palm,  Thrinax 


cane. 

Ceruline,  indigo,  after  it  has  been  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid. 

Cerumen,  the  waxy  matter  secreted  by 
the  ear,  composed  of  an  oily  matter,  bitter 
colouring  matter,  and  albumen. 

Cervix,  an  obsolete  synonym  of  tbe 
botanical  term  Rhizoma. 

Cestrotum,  pictures  painted  by  the 
oestrum. 

Cestrum,  an  instrument  used  by  tbe 
Greek  and  Roman  painters,  pointed  at  one 
end  and  flat  at  the  other,  and  thereby  quali- 
fied both  to  outline  and  spread  the  colour  on 
their  pictures, 

Cestvaen,  Kistvaen,  or  Cistvaen,  a place 
or  enclosure  formed  of  stone  for  receiving 
the  bodies  of  those  therein  interred,  found 
in  the  barrows  or  burial  mounds  of  the 
ancients.  They  are  usually  three  stones 
forming  sides,  and  a stone  cover  at  the  east 
end  of  the  harrow. 

Cetyl,  the  radical  of  a series  of  organic 
compounds.  It  forms  salts  in  combination 
with  negative  radicals. 

Chalcotrichite,  a red  fibrous  copper  ore, 
or  plush  copper. 

Chalk  Lime,  that  lime  distinctively 


which  is  made  from  the  upper  strata  of  the  ! Argcntca. 


chalk  formations.  It  is  very  pure,  but  de- 
ficient in  hydraulic  qualities,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  used  alone. 

Chambers  of  Guns,  the  cavity  made  in 
the  breeches  of  some  ordnance  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bore  for  receiving  the  charge. 

Chambre  Ardente,  a tribunal  instituted 
by  Francis  I.  in  France  for  the  condemna- 
tion and  burning  of  heretics  : also  several 
tribunals  appointed  by  extraordinary  com- 


Chiragra,  gout  in  the  hands. 

CniRETTA,  or  Chirata,  an  Indian  tonic, 
obtained  from  Agathopcs  Chirata,  one  of 
the  gentian  family. 

Chitine,  the  substflr.ee  of  the  shells  and 
wing  covers  or  elytra  of  insects. 

Chlamyphorus,  a small  species  of  arma- 
dillo, analogous  in  its  plate  covering  and 
skeleton  to  the  extinct  megatherium. 

Chlor-ioboform,  a liquid  derived  by  ono 
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-equivalent  of  iodine  replacing  chlorine  in 
chloroform. 

Chlorazol,  a pungent  acid  liquid  of  a 
poisonous  character,  produced  by  the  action 
•of  nitrohydrochloric  acid  on  albumen. 

Chlorite  Slate,  the  geological  name  of 
Chlorite  audRipidolite,  when  found  in  moun- 
tain masses. 

Chlorgdyne,  a solution  of  morphia  and 
Indian  hemp  with  oil  of  peppermint,  clilo- 
Toform,  and  ether,  &c.,  is  sold  as  an  anodyne 
under  this  name. 

Chloroform,  (C2  H Clg,)  a heavy  li- 
quid, also  called  terchloride  of  formyle, 
lirst  introduced  as  a great  anaesthetic  agent 
by  Sir  James  Simpson.  Care  is  required 
that  it  be  pure  and  its  vapour  properly  di- 
luted with  atmospheric  air,  and  also  that 
the  cases  in  which  it  is  applied  are  of  a 
suitable  character  for  its  use,  in  which  cases 
it  has  been  found  an  effective  and  most  use- 
ful anaesthetic. 

Chloropal,  an  amorphous  yellow  green 
mineral,  formed  of  hydrated  silicate  of  iron, 
found  among  the  Hungarian  opals. 

Chlorophyll,  the  green  colouring  mat 
•ter  of  leaves  of  plants. 

Chloropiorin.  a pungent  oil  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chloride  of  lime  on  picric  acid. 

Chlorous  Acid,  (Cl  Og,)  an  explosive 

gas  produced  by  heating  chlorate,  arsenious 
acid,  and  nitric  acid  together. 

Chlorous  Pole,  that  pole  or  electrode  of 
a battery  at  which  chlorine  is  evolved  during 
the  electrolysis  of  compounds  of  chlorine. 
Synonymous  with  “positive  pole  ” 

Cholagogues,  medicines  which  cause  the 
evacuation  of  bile. 

Choleic  Acid,  a fatty  acid  forming  in 
combination  with  soda  one  of  the  princi- 
pal constituents  of  bile.  Its  formula  is 

C44  H40  °9  NS‘ 

Cholepyrrhin,  the  brown  colouring 
principle  of  human  bile. 

Chrismatine,  a mineral  resin  found  near 
Halle. 

Christ,  the  name  given  to  God  mani- 
fested in  the  form  of  humanity,  from 
XpiiTTOS,  the  Greek  synonym  for  the 
Hebrew  word  Messiah,  signifying  “The 
Anointed.” 

Christianity,  the  whole  scheme  of  reve- 
lation given  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
of  those  truths  concerning  the  interests  and 
responsibilities  of  the  human  soul,  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  mere  human  wisdom  or 
intelligence,  but  which  it  is  necessary  every 
man  should  be  acquainted  with  in  this  life, 
as  an  immortal  being,  whose  condition  does 
not  end  in  this  world.  This  revelation  is 
guaranteed  not  only  by  the  word  of  God,  in 
which  it  is  announced,  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  is  freely  given  to  all  who  receive 
it  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  them  in  its  true 


interpretation  and  accomplishing  its  purpose 
; of  human  salvation  in  them.  Revelation  Is 
therefore  not  only  supernatural  in  its  truths, 
but  also  in  the  immediate  means  provided 
by  God  for  applying  those  truths  to  the  mind 
and  heart  of  man ; and  they  only  can  dis- 
regard it  who  are  themselves  ignorant  of  it ; 
for  the  natural  mind  of  man,  unenlightened 
by  divine  grace,  can  neither  judge  fully  of 
it,  nor  understand  it. 

Chromatic  Thermometer,  a philoso- 
phical curiosity  has  received  this  name,  from 
the  circumstance  that  when  a piece  of  heated 
metal  or  other  body  is  applied  to  the  edge  of 
a rectangular  plate  of  glass  exposed  to  a 
beam  of  polarized  light,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  cf  the  glass  and  that 
of  the  body  will  cause  coloured  fringes  to  ap- 
pear,— the  colour  of  the  central  fringe  ap- 
proximately indicating  the  temperature  of 
the  body. 

Chrome  Mica,  an  emerald  green  mica 
found  at  Schwartzenstein. 

Chrome  Ochre,  a greenish  substance 
found  in  earthy  masses  in  the  chromate  of 
iron  of  Unst,  Shetland. 

Chrome  Orange,  a dichromate  of  lead, 
formed  by  boiling  yellow  chromate  of  lead 
with  lime. 

Chrome  Stone,  a name  given  to  chrome 
ochre  when  intimately  mixed  with  rock. 

Chrome  Yellow,  yellow  chromate  of 
lead. 

Chromite,  synonymous  with  chromic  iron 
or  chrome  iron,  q.v. 

Chromo-Lithography,  a branch  of 
lithographic  colour-printing  applied  with 
great  success  to  the  fine  arts  in  the  repro- 
duction of  pictures.  It  is  accomplished  by 
successive  printings. 

“Chromo  Xylography,  letter-press  print- 
ing in  colours  by  means  of  wood  blocks. 

Chronic,  a medical  term,  distinguished 
from  acute,  as  signifying  those  diseases  which 
are  of  long  duration,  as  compared  with  those 
which  are  more  rapid  or  evanescent. 

Chrysanilic  Acid,  a bluish  red  sub- 
stance, precipitated  by  adding  an  acid  to  a 
solution  of  indigo  in  potash. 

Chryselephantine,  those  works  of  the 
Greek  sculptors  which  were  overlaid  with 
gold  and  ivory.  Phidias  adopted  this  mode 
of  treatment  in  his  great  colossal  work,  the 
statue  of  AthfluS. 

Chusite,  an  altered  chrysolite  found  in 
the  Limbourg  basalt. 

Chyle  Corpuscles,  extremely  minute 
corpuscles  or  cells  found  in  chyle.  They 
have  sometimes  tubereulated  surfaces,  and 
are  about  the  two-thousand -five-hundredth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Cicatrix,  the  scar  or  mark  left  after  the 
healing  of  a wound. 

Ciliary  Ligament,  the  circular  ligament 
which  in  the  eye  divides  the  choroid  mem- 
brane from  the  iris. 
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Ciliary  Processes,  the  white  folds  at  the 
edge  of  the  uvea,  proceeding  from  it  to  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 

Ciliated,  an  adjective  formed  from 
cilia,  and  of  co-cxteiisive  application.  See 
Cilia. 

Cinchonic  or  Kinic  Acid,  an  acid  whose 
formula  is  C-^  H 0^,  HO,  found  in 

Peruvian  bark. 

Cinder  Bed,  a marine  bed  composed  of 
oyster-shells,  found  in  the  Middle  Purbeck 
formation. 

Cingulum,  the  neck  or  constriction  of  a 
tooth  dividing  the  crown  from  the  fang. 

Cinnamf.in,  a fragrant  body  found  in 
balsam  of  Peru. 

Cinnamyle,  (C18  H 7 02, ) the  hypotheti- 
cal radical  of  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Cinquecento,  the stylesof  ornamentation 
and  painting  which  prevailed  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  at  whicli  period  the  arts 
of  the  revival  reached  their  greatest  per- 
fection. 

Cippus,  the  name  given  to  such  Roman 
sepulchral  monuments  as  consisted  of  a 
small  column,  rectangular  or  rounded. 

Circumscissile,  a transverse  circular 
dehiscence  of  the  ovary  or  seed-pods  of  cer- 
tain plants,  as  exemplified  in  Anagallis. 

Cirro-stratus,  a cloud  whose  lorm  is 
Intermediate  between  those  of  the  cirrus 
and  stratus  .-  a modification  of  it  may  be 
observed  in  those  clouds  whieh  receive  the 
popular  name  of  “ a mackereled  sky,”  and 
which  indicate  approaching  rain.  The  cirro- 
stratus  is  the  wane-cloud. 

Cirrus,  the  curl-cloud. 

Cirsocele,  morbid  enlargement  of  the 
spermatic  veins  of  the  groin. 

Citadel,  the  strong  fort  within  fortifica- 
tions which  is  qualified  to  become  the  last 
resisting  point  of  a garrison. 

Citrine  Ointment,  a lemon  yellow  oint- 
ment containing  nitrate  of  mercury.  The 
unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis. 

Citronyl,  or  Citrene,  a hydro  carbon, 
forming  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of 
lemons. 

Citrullus,  the  well-known  cathartic,  colo- 
cynth,  obtained  from  the  gourds  of  C.  Colo- 
cynthis  of  Spain  and  the  Levant,  &e. 

Clairvoyance,  the  name  given  to  a 
superior  power  of  vision  claimed  for  those 
under  the  influence  of  Mesmerism, — a pre- 
tension of  great  extravagance.  The  superiority 
of  instinct  over  reason  is  exemplified  in  all 
animals,  and  also  in  many  of  the  spon- 
taneous actions  of  man,  and  when  the 
reason  is  dormant,  a more  extended  action 
of  the  instinct  may  remain,  as  exemplified 
In  cases  of  Somnambulism,  but  this  is  the 
limit  of  the  phenomenon. — [J.  A.  S-] 

Clacstiialite,  a selenide  of  k -d,  with  a 
portion  of  the  lead  sometimes  replaced  by 


silver,  found  in  the  Haematite  of  Clausthal 
and  elsewhere. 

Clavicle,  the  collar-bone. 

Clay  Ironstone,  compact  carbonate  of 
iron,  or  siderite,  with  an  admixture  of 
clay. 

Clayite,  a variety  of  galena  found  in 
Peru,  containing  about  25  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per, arsenic  and  antimony,  and  forming  an 
amorphous  coatiDg  upon  quartz  in  small 
dark  grey  crystals. 

Clerestory  or  Clearstory,  the  open- 
ings of  the  gallery  above  the  side  aisles  of 
a 'Gothic  building,  looking  into  the  upper 
part  or  roof  of  the  nave  or  centre  aisle. 

Clichy  White,  pure  white  lead,  or  refined 
carbonate  of  lead,  manufactured  at  Clichy, 
France. 

Clinical,  a term  applied  to  any  lecture  or 
instruction  given  to  students  at  the  bedside 
of  a patient : so  called  from  KXlVLKJS, 
“ relating  to  a bed." 

Clipper,  a trading  ship  constructed  for 
rapid  sailing,  with  finely  curved  bows,  bharp 
in  form,  deep  keel,  and  tall  spars. 

Close-burning  Coal,  the  varieties  of 
strong-burning  bituminous  coal  which  6well 
and  cake  during  combustion,  receive  this 
name  from  these  peculiarities. 

Clouds,  those  visible  masses  or  accumu- 
lations of  vapour  which  float  at  various  alti- 
tudes in  the  atmosphere.  To  Mr.  Luke 
Howard  we  owe  the  systematising  of  their 
various  forms,  and  the  indications  of  wealher 
thereby  more  or  less  prognosticable.  T!»e 
three  primary  forms  are  Cirrus,  Cumulus, 
and  Stratus;  of  which  the  Cirrus  is  a 
fibrous-looking  cloud  ; the  Cumulus,  a 
massive  cloud  presenting  rounded  or  convex 
upper  surfaces  ; and  the  Stratus,  those 
clouds  spread  out  horizontally  and  often  in 
strata  or  apparent  layers.  The  Cirrus  occu- 
pies the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  the  Stratus  the  lower,  and  includes 
mists  and  fogs.  Intermediate  between  the 
three  primary  forms  are  those  clouds  which 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  characteristics  of 
two  of  the  primaries  ; as  the  Cirro-cumulus, 
the  Cirro-stratus,  and  the  Cumulo-stratus, 
also  called  the  “ twain  cloud.”  The  A'imbus 
is  the  “rain  cloud.”  or  that  form  in  which 
the  others  resolve  themselves  into  rain. 

Club-hauling,  a mode  of  tacking  re- 
sorted to  when  a vessel  is  in  danger  of  run- 
ning ashore,  and  has  not  sufficient  sea  room 
for  tacking.  It  consists  in  letting  go  the 
lee  anchor  when  the  wind  is  out  of  the  sails, 
and  bringiug  the  vessel’s  head  suddenly  to 
the  wind  with  ilie  way  upon  her:  the  cable 
is  then  cut  with  a buoy  attached  to  it,  to 
mark  the  place  for  its  subsequent  recovery, 
and  the  sails  trimmed,  by  which  means  the 
ship  will  pay  off  and  make  considerable 
headway  in  much  shorter  distance  than  by 
ordinary  tacking. 

Clutches,  or  Glands,  those  couplings  of 
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machinery  which  are  accomplished  withou t 
coupling  boxes. 

Clyssds,  water  obtained  by  the  deflagra- 
tion of  nitre  with  charcoal,  generally 
resulting  in  the  bursting  of  the  vessel  em- 
ployed. This  roundabout  mode  of  some- 
times getting  a few  drops  of  water,  resorted 
to  by  the  alchemists  in  the  earliest  infancy 


denoting  the  class  or  rank  to  which  his 
family  belonged  ; and  the  third,  or  Cogno- 
men, signified  the  familia,  family  or  house 
of  which  he  was  a member. 

Coils,  Gun,  the  twisted  metal  of  which 
modern  guns  are  made,  consisting  of  bar 
metal  wound  at  welding  heat  round 
mandrils  of  appropriate  size  : the  gun  metal 


of  •hemical  science,  was  looked  upon  as  being  so  formed  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
quite  an  occult  operation,  and  the  water  so  operation  is  then  welded,  bored,  and  turned 
obtained  invested  with  no  limit  of  preten-  of  the  desired  dimensions. 


tious  value  and  importance. 


Coinage,  that  system  of  minting  which 


Coaceryate,  an  old  term  signifying  gave  an  authoritative  stamp  and  form  to  the 


“ accumulated,”  and  applied  to  some  of  the 
excretions  and  secretions  when  long  retained. 

Coagulable  Lymph,  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood  is  sometimes  so  called  from  its  peculiar 
power  of  spontaneous  coagulation. 

Coal  Brasses,  the  iron  pyrites  found  in 
mining  districts  in  coal  and  shale,  which  is 
frequently  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Coal  Tar  Constituents,  a series  of 
important  products  obtained,  by  rectifica- 
tion, from  coal  tar.  There  are  fifty  or  more 
of  these  compounds.  The  four  bases  are 
Picoline,  Leucoline,  Aniline,  and  Pyridine- 
The  coal  tar  colours  are  obtained  from 
the  three  products,  aniline,  phenylic  acid, 
and  benzole,  all  of  which  contain  the 
organic  radical  phenyl.  Benzole  is  con- 
verted into  aniline  by  heating  it  with  nitric 
acid,  and  afterwards  with  scraps  of  iron 
and  acetic  acid.  Magenta  is  produced  by 
heating  aniline  with  arsenic  acid ; mauve, 
by  heating  it  with  bichromate  of  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid ; and  violet  and  blue,  by 
heating  magenta  with  aniline.  Of  these  dyes 
coal  tar  is  very  productive. 

Coca,  a narcotic  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  Erythroxylon  Coca,  masticated  and 
mixed  with  lime,  and  then  formed  into 
small  balls  called  acullicos. 

Cochlea,  the  portion  of  the  internal  ear 
which  is  shaped  like  an  ordinary  snail  shell 
has  received  this  name  from  its  form. 

Cocket,  the  scroll  of  parchment  received 


currency  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  If 
a parcel  of  gold  be  taken  to  the  British 
Mint  in  the  state  of  nuggets  or  bullion,  it  is 
first  made  into  ingots,  on  which  the  assayers 
make  their  report,  a certificate  being  given 
in  the  form  of  a Mint  bill,  stating  the  fine- 
ness, weight,  and  value  of  the  ingots,  to  the 
owners  of  them,  which  are  then  delivered 
to  the  melter.  who  has  the  duty,  according 
to  the  assayer’s  report,  of  adding  either  alloy 
or  fine  gold  to  bring  the  mass  to  the  standard 
of  currency,  being  twenty-two  of  pure  gold 
to  two  parts  of  alloy.  The  gold  is  then  cast 
into  bars,  which  are  next  assayed  by  a 
sample  from  both  ends  of  each  bar.  On  the 
assayer’s  report  approving  of  them,  the  bars 
are  then  sent  to  the  coining  department, 
and  rolled  out  into  plates  of  suitable  thick- 
ness, out  of  which  the  blanks  are  punched, 
and  the  remainderof  theplate  or  scissel  sent 
to  be  remelted.  The  blanks,  or  coins  in  the 
unstamped  stats,  which  amount  to  about 
two  thirds  of  the  entire  plate,  are  then 
annealed,  and  passed  through  the  marking 
machine,  by  which  the  edges  are  a little 
raised  and  smoothed,  after  which  they  are 
blanched  or  cleaned  in  hot  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  final  process  is  then  gone 
through  of  stamping  between  two  steel  dies 
the  obverse  and  reverse  simultaneously  upon 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  milling  of 
the  edge  by  means  of  a collar  which  rises  at 
the  time  of  striking.  By  means  of  a-  pro- 
priate  machinery  the  blanks  are  brought  to 


by  merchants  from  the  officers  of  customs  the  stamping  dies,  and  thrown  off  after  being 
on  entering  their  goods.  It  is  a certificate ' impressed  ; the  process  being  little  else  than 


that  the  goods  have  been  customed  aud  may  j feeding  a hopper  with  the  blanks  at  this 


therefore  be  discharged. 


point  and  clearing  away  the  coins.  No 


to  Homer ; one  of  the  rivers  of  Hades. 

Coefficients.  See  Co-ordinate  Geo- 
metry. 


Cocytus,  a branch  of  the  Styx,  according  charge  is  made  for  minting,  but  any  one 

bringing  such  quantities  of  bullion  as  are 
received  by  the  authorities  of  the  Mint 
receives  his  full  metal  or  its  equivalent  value 
C celiac  Artery,  the  first  branch  of  the  jin  coins, 
aorta  in  the  abdomen.  | Coring  Coal,  those  bituminous  coals 

Cgeliac  Passion,  a very  painful  form  of  which  require  to  be  converted  into  coke 
diarrhoea,  so  called  by  some  authors.  .before  they  are  suitable  for  ordinary  pur- 

Ccencrus,  the  hydatid  which  by  its  para- 1 poses  of  combustion.  Coke  is  that  condition 
si  lical  action  on  the  brain  produces  staggers  of  charcoal  produced  by  the  distillation  of 
in  sheep.  1 coal  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  er  by  heating 

Cognomen,  the  third  name  by  which  the  coal  with  only  a partial  access  of  air  ; the 
those  of  any  descent  or  good  family  were  former  being  called  Gas  Coke,  the  latter 
designated  in  Rome.  The  first  was  the  Oven  Coke. 


Procnomen,  which  served  to  distinguish  tho 
individual;  the  second  was  the  Aomen,  ture 
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Cold  Blast,  air  at  its  ordinary  tempera- 
forced  through  smelting  furnaces,  £3 
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distinguished  from  hot  blast,  or  heated  air  whiteness  or  give  white  light  are  said  to  be 
forced  through  furnaces  for  the  same  pur-  optically  complementary  to  each  other,  as 
pose.  The  cast  iron  produced  from  the  hot  the  two  colours  orange  and  blue,  or  green 
blast  furnace  is  not  equal  in  toughness  to  the  and  red. 

cold  blast  iron,  but  it  has  some  counter-  Compressibility  of  Bodies,  that  quality 
balancing  advantages  in  elasticity  and  other  of  bodies  by  which  their  volume  or  magni- 
respects.  1 tude  may  be  compressed  into  smaller  dimen- 

Collin,  the  purest  form  of  gelatine.  From  sions.  Some  liquids,  more  especially  water, 
the  slowness  with  which  it  diffuses  into  were  long  believed  to  be  incompressible ; but 
water  it  has  been  taken  as  the  type  of  all  this  has  been  disproved  by  later  experiments, 
substances  of  slow  diffusion  in  water,  which  so  that  no  bodies  are  absolutely  incom- 
are thence  called  Colloids,  as  distinguished  pressible.  A weight  of  two  atmospheres  is 
from  Crystalloids,  which  diffuse  rapidly  in  found  to  produce  the  following  results 


water. 

Colloid.  See  Collin. 

Collum,  the  point  intermediate  between 
the  stem  and  root  of  a plant  from  whence 
both  diverge.  It  becomes  obliterated  in 
course  of  growth. 

Collutorium,  a lotion  for  rinsing  the 
mouth  (from  colluo  and  os, 
mouth”). 


of 


compression  : — 
Mercury  to 
Sea  water  ,, 
Olive  oil  ,, 


0-000,003  of  its  l ullc. 
0000,040  „ 

0-000,048  „ 

Spirits  of  Wine  0'000,066  „ 

Con  Sordini,  a direction  in  music, 

generally  written  C.  S.,  signifying  that,  if  the 
I wash  the  piece  be  for  the  pianoforte,  the  passage  is  to 
be  performed  with  the  dampers  down  ; if  for 


Colly ridians,  a sect  of  fanatics  of  the  the  violin,  with  the  mute  on. 


fourth  century  who  offered  little  cakes  in! 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 


Conacre,  a system  of  agricultural  pay- 
ments formerly  prevailing  in  Ireland,  of 


Collyrium,  a lotion  for  the  eye,  or  eye-  paying  wages  in  whole  or  in  part  by  small 


water.  A t one  time  the  term  denoted 
lotions  to  restrain  or  stop  inordinate  dis- 
charges. 

Coloboma,  congenital  adhesions  of  the 
eyelids,  and  fissures  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

Cologne  Earth,  a variety  of  umber  said 
to  be  of  vegetable  origin.  It  forms  a deep 
brown  pigment. 

Colossal,  any  work,  chiefly  in  sculptnre, 
of  extraordinary  dimensions.  The  taste  for 


temporary  grants  of  land, — a most  degrading 
and  precarious  condition  of  things,  which  had 
the  effect  of  tempting  the  Irish  peasantry  to 
cling  to  the  least  profitable  investment  of 
their  industry,  as  agricultural  labour  is  and 
always  has  been  in  all  nations,  and  to  the 
most  degrading  condition  of  their  intelli- 
gence. The  alteration  of  the  Irish  land 
laws  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  govern- 
ment only  introduced  a variation  with- 


colossal  sculpture  appears  to  have  prevailed:  out  a remedy.  The  fact  is  that  there  is 
widely  among  the  ancients.  The  origin  of  ! not  enough  of  land  in  all  Ireland  to 


them  has  been  ascribed  to  Sesostris. 

Colostrum,  the  first  milk  given  by  a cow 
after  calving. 

Columbarium:,  a pigeon-house  or  dove- 
cot ; also  a recess  in  the  wall  of  a cemetery 
made  to  hold  cinerary  urns. 

Columbite,  a mineral  composed  of  colum- 
bic  acid  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Comity  of  Nations,  those  usages  or 
international  practices  by  which  the  exac- 
tions of  strict  right  are  modified  between 
civilized  nations,  and  concessions  of  an 
amicable  and  friendly  character  made. 

Communism,  those  doctrines  as  to  the 
rights  of  property  which,  though  slightly 
differing  from  Socialism,  have  not  been  very 
distinctively  defined.  The  theory  is  that  all 
property  is  to  be  held  in  common  or  for  the 
common  good,  and  all  labour  to  be  diverted 
in  the  same  direction.  The  evil  is  that  a 
system  of  artificial  regulation  and  inter' 


remunerate  adequately  those  who  persist  in 
clinging  to  its  cultivation  ; and  laws  impair- 
ing the  absolute  right  of  property  in  land 
can  only  injure  the  market  Talue  of  the 
article  without  rendering  it  to  the  smallest 
extent  more  productive. 

Concept,  the  result  of  mental  conception, 
as  distinct  from  the  process  of  conception, 
in  logic. 

Conceptualism,  the  system  of  Scholastic 
philosophy  held  by  Abelard,  admitting  the 
existence  of  universals  as  ideas  or  mental 
conceptions;  and  so  differing  from  the 
Greek  Realism,  and  the  Nominalism  of 
Roscelin,  who  maintained  that  universals 
has  no  existence  except  as  propositions  or 
words. 

Concerted  Piece,  a piece  of  music  in 
which  several  solo  instruments  or  voices 
take  prominent  parts. 

Conchifera,  all  molluscs  protected  by  a 


ference  is  insisted  on,  which  is  tantamount  bivalve  shell  have  been  so  called  by  Latreille 
to  the  abolition  of  all  individual  liberty  and]  and  others. 

all  the  motives  for  individual  enterprise.]  Concrete  Term,  any  term  in  logic  which 
The  excesses  to  which  such  silly  theories  expresses  the.  attribute  along  with  the  sub- 
lead are  best  illustrated  by  what  occurred  in  ject  or  object,  as,  “happy,”  “brave,” 
Paris  after  the  Franco-German  war  of  1873.  | “ patient.”  Abstract  terms  are  those  which 
Complementary  Colours,  any  two  express  the  attributes  separately  or  alone,  as. 


•olours  which  when  blended  together  make  “ happiness,” 
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Conduit,  a water-pipe,  or  passage  for  the 
distribution  of  water.  In  architecture  this 
expression  signifies  a narrow  and  generally 
subterranean  passage,  secretly  communi- 
cating between  different  parts  of  a building 
or  separate  apartments. 

Cone  of  Kays,  a similar  expression  to 
“ pencil  of  rays,”  signifying  all  the  rays 
diverging  from  a luminous  point  and  falling 
on  a given  surface.  “ Pencil  of  rays  ” is  a 
reconvergiDg  cone  of  rays  falling  on  a point 
of  a surface  or  focus,  occasioned  by  the 
interposition  of  some  lenticular  medium. 
Cone  and  pencil  are  frequently  used  as 
convertible  terms. 

Conflict  of  Laws,  that  variation  of  or 
inconsistency  in  the  laws  of  different  states 
to  which  individuals  are  subject  who  have 
acquired  legal  rights  and  interests  subject  to- 
the  jurisdiction  of  different  governments. 

Conge,  the  French  name  for  the  quarter 
round  or  Echinus  moulding,  which  is  called 
“ the  swelling  congb.”  “The  hollow congC”  , 
is  the  Cavetto. 

Conia,  or  Conine,  an  intensely  poisonous 
alkaloid,  obtained  by  distilling  hemlock, 
Conium  maculatum,  with  alkaline  water. 
It  is  a colourless  and  acrid  volatife  oil  with 


announced,  that  everything  passing  from 
one  state  to  another  passes  through  all 
the  intermediate  states.  Galileo,  however, 
had  laid  down  its  application  to  motion,  and 
ascribed  it  to  Plato,  though  Leibnitz  first  ex- 
tended its  application  to  the  testing  of  alleged 
laws  of  nature  and  their  consistency. 

Contorni  ati,  medals  marked  with  peculiar 
furrows,  called  contorni  by  the  Italians,  and 
composed  of  bronze  with  a fiat  impression,  su  p- 
posed  to  have  been  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
public  games,  struck  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great  and  his  more  immediate  suc- 
cessors. They  are  impressed  with  figures  of 
emperors  and  other  eminent  men. 

Contour,  the  outlines  or  external  lines  of 
a figure. 

Conventicle,  a term  first  contemptuously 
applied  to  the  assemblies  of  Wycliffe’s  fol- 
lowers met,  for  Divine  worship,  and  latterly 
to  the  meeting-places  of  Dissenters.  The  word 
was,  however,  used  by  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical writers  as  properly  signifying  a church. 

Conversion,  a term  synonymous  with 
“regeneration”  in  the  system  of  Christian 
salvation.  It  is  that  spiritual  change  in  the 
human  soul  by  which  it  becomes  divinely 
enlightened  as  to  the  truths  of  the  Chris  - 


a very  strong  odour. 

Conoidal,  shaped  like  a conoid.  It  has 
been  much  used  in  modern  gunnery  in 
describing  detonating  shells  and  shot  with 
a cylindrical  body  and  conoidal  point  or  head. 

Consolidated  Fund.  The  Exchequers 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which,  pre- 
viously separate,  were,  on  January  5th,  1816, 
consolidated  into  one,  were  oil  their  con- 
solidation accompanied  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament appropriating  certain  portions  of 
the  joint  revenue  to  one  fund  called  thence- 
forward the  Consolidated  Fund,  out  of 
which  the  public  debts,  civil  lists,  and  cer- 
tain other  expenses  of  both  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  paid.  The  Consolidated 
Fund  includes  the  greater  portion  of  the 
revenues  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  certain 
definitions  of  the  limits  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  framed  at  a Council 
held  by  Henry  II.  of  England  at  Clarendon, 
near  Salisbury. 

Constitutions  Rowan.  The  decrees  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  including  those  by 
edict  or  letter,  received  this  name,  which 
was  also  applied  to  the  decrees  of  praetors 
and  other  duly  constituted  authorities. 

Constitutions  Apostolical,  a series  of 
regulations  of  ihe  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  collected  by  Clemens  Romanus, 
and  maintained  by  some,  but  without  the 
slightest  evidence,  to  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  Apostles.  At  one  period  they  seem 
to  have  been  admitted  into  the  Canon  of 
Scripture,  but  were  subsequei  tly  rejected. 
See  Traditions. 

Continuity,  Law  of,  a law  which 
Leibnitz  claims  the  merit  of  having  first 


tiau  atonement,  and  God’s  free  forgiveness 
of  sin  on  the  ground  of  that  great  aui 
finished  work  of  redemption. 

Co  ordinate  Geometry,  the  system  of 
analytical  geometry  invented  by  Descartes, 
and  applied  to  the  solution  of  geometrical 
problems,  and  by  which  the  positions  of 
points  are  determined,  and  the  forms  of 
curves  and  surfaces  defined  and  classified 
by  means  of  Co-ordinates.  Some  idea  of  this 
system,  as  far  as  the  present  limits  will  allow, 
maybe  obtained  by  a consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing figure, in  which  the  position  of  a point 
P is  represented  with  reference  to  O,  called 
the  Origin,  by  means  of  Co-ordinates. 
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The  ordination,  so  to  speak,  of  a series  of 
points  may  be  effected  by  a double  system  of 
ordinates,  instead  of  by  a system  of  ordinates 
and  absciss®,  and  in  that  view,  though  some 
distinction  is  shown  in  ihe  figure,  the  lines 
PM  and  PN,  or,  if  so  determined,  OM  and 
ON,  may  be  called  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point 
P.  There  are  many  systems  of  co-ordinates  in 
use,  distinguished  as  the  Cartesian  (rectan- 
gular, as  in  the  figure,  and  oblique),  Polar, 
Quadriplanar,  Elliptical,  Spherical,  &c.,  &c. 

Cop  a line,  a brown  fossil  resin,  resembling 
copal,  first  discovered  at  Highgate  Hill  in 
the  London  clay,  and  called  Highgate 
Resin. 

Coping,  the  top  course  of  a wall  in  archi- 
tecture, generally  made  broader  than  the 
wall  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  it  of  the 
rainfall. 

Copper  Pvrites,  a double  sulphide  of 
copper  and  iron,  composed  of  equal  per-cent- 
ages  of  copper,  sulpur,  and  iron.  It  is  also 
called  Yellow  Copper  Ore,  and,  when  exhibit- 
ing an  iridescent  tarnish,  Peacock  Ore.  It 
is  the  chief  copper  ore  of  England. 

Coppice  or  Copse  Wood,  those  woods  in 
which  the  trees  are  prevented  from  growing 
into  strong  boles  or  stems  by  periodical 
cutting  ; such  as  scrub  oak.  Many  of  our 
forest  trees  admit  of  this  treatment,  and 
become  a valuable  source  of  bark  for 
tanners,  poles,  sticks,  hoops,  and  stakes  for 
crates,  and  wicker  hurdles,  hop-poles,  walking- 
sticks,  and  umbrella-sticks,  faggots,  &c.  Our 
native  singing  birds  seem  to  delight  in  such 
woods. 

Coquilla  Nuts,  the  seeds  of  the  South 
American  palm,  Attalca  funifera,  well 
known  in  turnery. 

Coral  Ore,  a hepatic  cinnabar  from 
Idria,  Carniola,  so  named  from  its  singular 
resemblance  to  the  organic  structure  of  fossil 
shells. 

Corculum,  the  name  formerly  given  to 
the  embryo  of  a plant. 

Cordate,  heart-shaped,  applied  to  any 
organ  having  this  shape,  in  botany. 

Cordierite,  a synonym  cf  Iolite. 

Corm,  a short  bulb-like  underground  stem, 
such  as  that  of  the  Gladiolus. 

Coronamen,  the  “ coronet  ” of  veterinary 
surgeons,  or  superior  margin  of  a hoof. 

Cornet  Bone,  the  second  phalanx  of  a 
horse’s  foot. 

Corps  d’Armee,  the  various  corps  of 
which  an  army  is  made  up,  consistin'  of 
Divisions,  Brigades,  Battalions,  and  Regi- 
ments. 

Corpus  Callosum,  the  band  of  transverse 
fibres,  or  commissure,  connecting  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

Corpus  Luteum,  the  yellow  mass  formed 
in  a Graafian  vesicle  after  the  escape  of  the 
ovum. 

Corpuscular  Philosophy,  the  mole- 
cular or  atomic  philosophy,  which  has  from 
time  to  time  endeavoured  to.  explain  the 


primary  molecular,  corpuscular,  or  atomie 
structure  of  the  material  universe.  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  first  announced  such  a 
doctrine  in  Greece,  and  Epicurus  proceeded 
in  the  same  ditection,  maintaining  that 
the  monads  or  atoms  suggested  by  them,  and 
which  had  only  the  properties  of  hardness 
and  gravity,  were  the  ultimate  principles  of 
all  things.  Modern  atomic  theories  are  a 
great  improvement  on  this.  Among  these  is 
one  suggested  a quarter  of  a century  ago, 
which  has  not  yet  received  the  attention  it 
deserves  : viz.,  that  the  molecules  of  matter 
are  not  solid,  but  are  filled  with  electricity, 
as  the  soap  bubble  is  with  air,  and  are 
capable,  like  it,  of  great  elastic  expansion 
aud  contraction  and  that  they  are  only 
round,  like  the  soap  bubble,  when  taken 
singly,  but  are  polyhedral  over  all  their 
united  surfaces  of  contact,  when  in  clusters. 
This  theory  explains  how  and  where  elec- 
tricity, w’liich  undoubtedly  is  present  in  all 
bodies,  is  accommodated  within  them,  and 
how  bodies  which,  under  extreme  contrac- 
tion, are  hard,  solid,  and  opaque,  become, 
under  increasing  expansion,  fluid,  gaseous, 
diaphanous,  and  transparent.  It  also  satis- 
fies the  <5hemical  requirement  of  definite 
atoms  for  proportional  admixture  and  com- 
bining quantities,  and  their  concurrent 
expansion  and  contraction  within  definite 
limits  in  the  compounds  they  form,  and 
explains  the  great  expansion  and  increase  of 
volume  which  many  compounds  undergo 
under  explosion. — [J.  A-  S.] 

Corsairs,  sea  pirates  and  their  ships. 
The  corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean  held  com- 
missions or  authority  from  the  princes  of 
Barbary  to  attack  the  merchant  shipping  of 
other  nations,  aud  were  therefore  not  unlike 
our  merchantmen  holding  letters  of  marque 
iD  time  of  war. 

1 Corymbus,  the  foliage,  fruit,  and  gar- 
lands by  which  vases  were  enriched  by  the 
Greeks ; also  the  knot  or  cluster  of  hair  on 
the  top  of  the  head  of  the  Greeks. 

Coryne,  a species  of  generative  polypes, 
characterised  by  parthenogenesis.  See 
Parthenogenesis. 

Coryph.eus,  in  the  ancient  dramas  the 
leader  of  the  chorus  by  whom  the  dialogue 
of  the  explanatory  chorus  was  carried  on,  on 
the  part  of  the  chorus,  with  the  actors  in  the 
drama.  He  also  led  the  choric  song. 

I Coryza,  a copious  running  from  the 
nose. 

Cosmeticc,  applications  to  the  face  for 
the  improvement  of  the  complexion, 
removal  of  pimples,  freckles,  &c.  For  the 
latter,  a lotion,  composed  of  eight  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  brandy,  and  a few  drops  of 
muriatic  acid  sufficient  to  render  the  mix- 
ture sour  to  the  taste,  is  efficacious.  It 
forms  also  an  excellent  means  of  destroying 
parasitical  worms  and  boils  by  suppression, 
aud  might  prove  valual  le  even  in  cases  of 
cancer. 
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Cosmical  and  Acronycal,  any  hea- 
venly body  which  rises  or  sets  at  the  same 
time  as  the  sun  is  said  to  rise  or  set  cosmi- 
cally.  If  it  rises  when  the  sun  sets,  or  sets 
as  the  sun  rises,  it  is  said  to  rise  or  set 
“ acronycally,”  or  at  opposite  times. 

Cosmogony.  The  different  theories  of 
the  origin  of  the  universe  are  called  “ cos- 
mogonies.” 

Cosmography,  that  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  figure,  construction,  and  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Coss,  Rule  of,  the  name  given  to  algebra 
on  its  first  introduction  into  England.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian  cosci, 
“ a thing,”  and  to  have  signified  “ the  rule 
of  the  thing,”  the  unknown  quantity  being 
called  “ the  thing,”  or  cosa . The  word  cossic 
in  old  writers  has  reference  to  this. 

Costal,  pertaining  to  the  ribs. 

Cotham  Marble,  a pale  grey  lias  lime- 
stone found  at  Cotham,  near  Bristol,  and 
elsewhere,  and  exhibiting  curious  picturesque 
dendritic  markings  when  cut  transversely. 

Cothurnus,  the  high  buskin  of  the 
ancient  tragic  actors,  to  increase  their 
height.  It  is  used  as  an  old  classical  meta- 
phor, signifying  the  tragic  art  itself. 
Cottabus,  a game  played  by  the  ancient 


Courts  of  Inquiry,  courts  held  under 
royal  authority  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  military  and  naval  officers,  distinct  from 
courts  martial. 

Cow  Trees,  several  trees  have  received 
this  name  ; as  the  Galactodendron  utile  or 
Brosimum  Galactodendron,  the  Palo  de 
Yaca  of  South  America  ; also  the  Clusia 
Galactodendron,  Ficus  Saussureana,  and 
Taberncemoritana  utilis. 

Cowitch,  or  Cowiiage,  the  spicules  or 
hairs  on  the  seed -pods  of  i Vucuna  Prurient 
of  the  West  ladies.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
vermifuge  in  the  form  of  an  electuary  , but 
is  inferior  to  many  other  remedies  for 
worms. 

Coxswain,  the  steersman  and  commander 
for  the  time  of  a boat’s  crew. 

Credit  Foncier,  a financial  system  for 
supplying  sums  for  the  improvement  of 
estates  on  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  asso  iation  and  the  security  of 
the  particular  estates. 

Credit  Mobilier,  a great  financial 
scheme  sanctioned  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  1852  for  originating  trading 
enterprises  of  all  kinds  on  the  principle  of 
limited  liability,  buying  up  existing  com- 
panies, and,  in  the  case  of  joint-stock  com- 


Greeks,  consisting  of  throwing  wine  inio'panies,  substituting  their  own  scrip  and 
little  basins  of  metal  from  their  cups  with-  .shares  for  the  scrip  and  obligations  of  such 
out  spilling,  and  producing  particular  companies,  and  also  for  being  bankers  and 
sounds,  &c.  The  basins  were  sometimes  stock-jobbers  on  the  limited  liability 


suspended,  and  at  others  floated  in  a larger 
basin  of  water. 

Cottier  System,  a system  of  Irish  land 
tenure  of  the  most  mischievous  and  socially 
depressing  character,  by  which  the  peasant 
rented  a portion  of  soil  from  the  owner 
annually,  the  lots  being  put  up  to  auction  ; 
but  so  inadequate  in  amount  to  the  actual 
wants  of  the  population,  that  they  were  bid 
for  far  beyond  their  value ; and,  the  rent 
not  being  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  the 
occupancy,  as  much  of  it  was  wrung  out  of 
the  miserable  tenant  as  oppression  and 
extortion  could  obtain.  A cottier  has  been 


principle. 

Cremation,  the  custom  of  burning  the 
dead,  practised  by  the  ancients  and 
attempted  to  be  restored  in  modern  times 
from  sanatory  considerations.  It  was  never 
a practice  of  nations  under  the  guidance  of 
revelation,  and  seems  to  be  repugnant  to 
Christian  sentiment ,-  and  the  keeping  of 
cinerary  urns  proposed  by  some  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  unless  in  cemeteries  or  places 
publicly  provided  for  the  purpose,  would  be 
a practical  inconvenience  apt  to  degenerate 
into  irreverence.  What  change  it  would 
call  for  in  the  funeral  service  of  the  Epis- 


known,  from  the  extremity  to  which  he  was  copal  Churches  we  are  not  yet  required  to 


put  for  land,  as  the  only  means  of  subsistence 
open  to  him,  to  bid  as  much  at  auction,  in 
competition  with  others  equally  necessitous, 
as  nine  times  the  actual  rent  value  of-his 


contemplate. 

Crenel,  the  aperture  of  a battlement  in 
Gothic  fortification.  See  Crenelle.  Cre- 
nellated parapets  became  toward  the  end  of 


farm, — as  appears  from  the  report  of  Lord  the  mediaeval  period  common  in  all  kinds  of 


Devon’s  Commission. 

Cotunnite,  native  chloride  of  lead  found 
in  the  crater  and  recent  lavas  of  Vesuvius. 

Couch,  the  part  of  a malting  floor  on 
which  barley  is  spread  out  : aLso  the 


buildings. 

I Cretins,  a class  of  idiots  afflicted  gene- 
I rally  with  goitres.  Tiiev  are  numerous  in 
the  Valais. 

Cribble,  a screen,  or  coarse  sieve,  also  a 


moistened  barley  spread  out  for  malting  coarse  sort  of  meal, 
upon  it.  | Critical  Philosophy,  a term  some- 

Couch  Grass,  the  Triticum  repens,  a times  applied  to  the  metaphysical  system  of 
vigorous  variety  of  grass  whose  propagation  Kant. 


by  rapidly  growing  underground  rhizomes 
makes  it  a very  vexatious  weed. 

Coupling,  mechanical  arrangements  for 
connecting  and  disconnecting  parts  of 
machinery 


Cube  Ore,  native  hydrated  arseniate  of 
iron  in  cube  crystals. 

Cubebs,  the  berries  of  Java  pepper, 
Cubcba  officinalis.  As  a stomachic  adminis- 
tered in  a dose  of  two  to  three  Iracluns  ia 
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powder,  two  or  three  times  a day,  they  hare 
been  found  a remedy  for  some  forms  of 
gonorrhoea. 

Cubioite,  cubic  zeolite  or  Analeime. 

Cubit  Natural,  the  length  from  the 
elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger. 

Cubit  ok  Vitruvius,  a geometrical  cubit 
equal  to  six  ordinary  cubits. 

Cubitus,  the  forearm,  of  which  the  ulna 
is  the  os  cubiti. 

Cuisses,  Cuissarts,  &c  , plate  armour  to 
protect  the  front  of  the  thigh. 

Cultrate,  coulter-shaped  ; or  straight  on 
the  one  side  or  edge,  and  curved  on  the 
other. 

Cumin,  the  fruit  or  seeds  of  Cuminum 
Cyminum. 

Cuneate,  wedge-shaped. 

Cuneiform  Letters,  the  wedge-shaped 
characters  of  the  early  Assyrian  and  Persian 
bricks  and  monuments,  &c-  The  unravelling 
of  this  form  of  writing  and  the  translations 
given  of  the  inscriptions  and  records  pre- 
served in  it  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and 
Mr.  George  Smith  have  opened  up  a new  era 
in  the  investigation  of  ancient  history. 

Curcumin,  a resinous  colouring  matter 
found  in  turmeric  root. 

Curl,  a potato  disease  so  called  from  its 
first  attacking  and  curling  the  leaves,  and 
finally  obstructing  or  stopping  the  vegeta- 
tion. 

Curtate  Distance,  the  distance  of  a 
planet  from  the  sun  reduced  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic. 

Custard  Apple,  the  fruit  of  the  Anona 
reticulata  of  the  West  Indies. 

C vanin,  the  colouring  matter  of  blue  and 
red  flowers. 

Cyanosis,  the  blue  disease.  The  admin- 
istration medically  in  extreme  cases  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  frequently  gives  a leaden  blue 
colour  to  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  more  or  less  to  the  other  parts  ; but 
blueness  of  the  body  frequently  also  arises 
from  malformation  of  the  heart. 

Cycloid,  Companion  to  the,  a curve 
generated  by  a point  always  vertically  over 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  rolling  circle  and 
its  base,  and  in  the  same  line  as  the  describ- 
ing point.  Roberval  by  the  aid  of  this  solved 
the  quadrature  of  the  cycloid,  and  showed 
that  the  area  of  the  space  between  the  cy- 
cloid and  its  companion  is  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  the  rolling  circle ; and  that  the  area 
of  the  cycloid  itself  is  equal  to  three  times 
that  of  the  circle. 

Cynosarges,  an  academy  near  the  Ly- 
ceum in  the  suburbs  of  Athens.  It  had  seve- 
ral temples  and  a celebrated  gymnasium. 
The  sect  of  the  Cynics  was  here  instituted  by 
Antisthenes. 

Cynosure,  the  northern  polar  constella- 
tion of  Ursa  Minor.  Now  poetically  applied 
to  the  pole  star  and  to  any  point  of  guidance 
or  attraction.  Literally  it  signifies  “ a dog's 
toil  1 ” (icvvoffoupci.) 


Cyphell je,  the  pale  tubercle  like  spots 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  thallut  of 
lichens. 

Cystica,  or  Cystics,  an  order  of  Entozoa, 
the  bodies  of  which  are  terminated  by  cysts 
belonging  to  one  or  more  individuals.  It  in- 
cludes the  parasitical  hyatids  which  produce 
staggers  in  sheep  and  measles  in  pork. 

Cystitis,  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Cytisus,  this  plant  so  frequertly  men- 
tioned by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Medicago  Arbor ea  of  Lin- 
naeus, a kind  of  clover. 

Cytoblast.  the  cellule,  nucleus,  or  centre 
from  which  the  organic  cell  is  developed,  in 
physiology. 

Cytoblastema,  the  struetureless  or  appa- 
rently structureless  substance  in  which  the 
elementary  cellules  or  cytoblasts  are  con- 
tained. 


D 

Dacelo,  a large  passerine  bird  of  Aus- 
tralia. This  name  is  composed  by  a trans- 
position of  the  letters  of  the  word  Alcedo, 
the  genus  including  the  kingfisher,  from 
which  this  genus  was  separated.  This  mode 
of  forming  generic  names  connected  with  the 
genera  from  which  the  separation  was  made 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Leach,  and  possesses 
some  obvious  advantages. 

Dacryoma,  a disease  of  the  lachrymal 
duct,  by  which  the  moisture  and  tears  from 
the  eyes  are  obstructed  in  passing  through 
the  duct  into  the  interior  of  the  nostril  in 
the  usual  way,  and  flow  in  consequence 
down  upon  the  cheek,  causing  a scalding  of 
the  face  and  cutaneous  irritation. 

Dactyli,  the  name  of  the  Phrygian 
priests  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Cybele  or  Rhea. 

Dactyliograph,  the  name  of  the  artist 
inscribed  on  a gem  sculpture  was  so  called 
by  the  Greeks. 

Dactyliography,  the  art  or  science  of 
gem-sculpture  or  engraving. 

Dadyl,  a hydrocarbon  derived  from  oil  of 
turpentine. 

Daimio,  the  title  of  a feudal  lord  in 
Japan,  of  whom  there  are  264.  They  are 
petty  sovereigns  within  their  own  terri- 
tories, and  eighteen  of  them  are  said  to  be 
virtually  independent. 

Dais,  the  raised  floor,  and  also  the  seat 
and  canopy  over  it,  at  the  upper  end  of  an 
old  dining-hall. 

Dans,  small  trucks  used  in  coal-workings. 

Dapico,  a species  of  caouchouc  obtained 
from  the  Siphonia  elastica  of  S.  America. 

Daroo  Tree,  the  Egyptian  fig  or  sycamore, 
Sycomorus  Antiquorum. 

Dasypus,  “rough-footed,”  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  hare,  but  now 
applied  to  the  armadillo. 
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Datiscin,  a sulistance  like  grape  sugar  same  however  divided,  and  also  from  the 
obtained  from  the  Datisca  cannabina.  authority  of  St.  Paul,  Romans  vii.  7,  where 
De  Luc’s  Column,  a voltaic  pile  com-  the  Apostle  uses  the  words,  “ Tbou  shalt 
posed  of  silver,  zinc,  and  thin  paper  alter-  not  covet,”  in  their  obvious  comprehensiveness 
nately ; called  also  the  Dry  pile.  as  one  injunction,  and  net  as  two,  which  the 

Dead  Colour,  colour  without  glossiness,  Romish  division  makes  it. 
occasioned  usually  by  diminishing  the  Decandrous,  a plant  with  ten  stamens, 
quantity  of  oil  used,  and  increasing  the  Decantation,  a process  frequently  em- 
quantity  or  proportion  of  spirits  in  the  ployed  in  chemistry,  when  the  circumstances 
pigment.  admit  of  its  superseding  the  slower  process  of 

Dead  Plate,  an  iron  plate  fitted  to  the  filtration, 
bars  of  a furnace,  to  allow  bituminous  coal  Decapitation,  a mode  of  punishment 
to  form  into  coke  before  its  complete  com-  abandoned  in  England  since  the  execution 
bustion.  of  the  victims  of  the  insurrection  of  1745. 

Dead  Sea,  the  site  in  Palestine  of  the  It  was  long  before  this  confined  to  criminals 
ancient  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  of  high  rank  in  this  country,  though  it  is 
is  about  200  miles  long  by  about  20  miles  still  retained  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
broad.  It  receives  the  discharge  of  the  river  preference  to  hanging. 

Jordan,  after  it  passes  through  the  Lake  of  Decidua,  a formation  of  the  mucous 
Tiberias,  which  is  60  miles  further  up  the  membrane  of  the  uterus  in  which  the  ovum 
Jordan.  Its  surface  is  on  an  average  1,388  becomes  embedded  on  its  entrance,  and  which 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  protrudes  inward,  and  becomes  more  in- 
and  6,000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  inter-  verted  as  the  ovum  enlarges  ; the  part  of  the 
vening  table  land.  Although  it  has  no  outlet,  decidua  which  does  so  being  called  the 
the  continual  influx  of  the  Jordan  does  not  decidua  flexa,  the  other  portion  of  the 
increase  its  annual  volume  ; the  discharge  of  membrane  being  distinguished  as  the  decidua 
the  accumulating  waters  being  due  to  vera. 

evaporation,  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  Decimal orMETRiCAL System  ; thesystem 
its  mineral  qualities.  The  saltness  of  the  of  weights  and  measures  now  made  the 
Dead  Sea  is  between  six  and  seven  times  standard  of  internal  commerce  in  France, 
greater  than  that  of  the  ocean,  though  it  based  on  the  mitre,  a measure  of  length 
varies  to  about  22  per  cent,  at  different  equal  to  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  dis- 
seasons.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  the  chief  tance  between  the  north  pole  and  the  equa 
saline  constituent,  though  the  chlorides  of  tor,  taken  from  the  measurement  of  an  arc 
calcium  and  magnesium  are  also  present  in  of  the  meridian  between  Barcelona  and 
large  proportions,  and,  in  a lesser  degree,  Dunkirk.  A hundred  metres  is  equal  to 
chloride  of  potassium.  119  6046  yards,  so  that  the  m&tre  is  rather 

Dead  Wells,  wells  into  which  refuse  more  than  the  English  yard,  being  39  3709 
water  and  sometimes  sewage  are  allowed  to  inches.  The  basis  of  the  Superficial  Measure 
flow  and  infiltrate  into  the  permeable  strata  is  the  Are,  equal  to  119  6046  English  square 
below.  They  are  most  pernicious  and  yards.  The  basis  of  the  Liquid  or  Dry  Mea- 
dangerous  contrivances  of  slovenliness  and  sure  (Measure  of  Capacity)  is  the  Litre,  which 
s’.oth,  calculated  to  poison,  the  whole  spring  is  equal  to  17608  pints,  or  the  cube  of  the 
ffater  of  a neighbourhood  ; and  yet,  though  tenth  part  of  amfitre.  The  basis  of  the  Solid 
under  special  restriction  in  France,  there  Measure  is  the  Stire,  which  is  the  cube  of  a 
is  no  English  legislation  on  the  subject.  mdtre.  And  the  basis  or  unit  of  Weight  is 
Deadening  Way,  the' progressive  abate-  theGframroe,  equal  to  15  4327  grains,  or  to 
ment  of  a vessel’s  speed  at  sea.  the  cube  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a mitre  of 

Deadheads,  those  additions  of  metal  in  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  32°  Fah- 
the  casting  of  ordnance,  in  an  upright  renheit  or  0 Centigrade.  In  arranging  these 
position,  by  which  the  mould  is  filled  measures  into  tables,  decimal  multiples  and 
to  a height  above  the  bore  of  the  gun,  divisions  have  been  adopted,  the  multiples 
and  the  dross,  which  would  otherwise  being  named  from  the  Greek  language,  and 
deteriorate  the  metal  at  the  muzzle,  is  the  divisors  from  the  Latin.  That  a uni- 
carried  free  of  it  upwards,  and  cut  off  when  form  system  of  measurement,  based  on  uni- 
the  casting  has  cooled.  versally  recognised  and  identical  standards, 

Deblai,  the  earth  excavated  from  the  would  be  of  great  value  as  a facilitation  to 
ditch  of  a fortification,  and  employed  in  commercial  intercourse  cannot  well  be  dis- 
forming  the  rampart.  puted  ; but  so  would  one  language  for  all 

Debris,  the  geological  name  given  to  mankind.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  ob- 
fragments  of  rocks,  &c.,  in  heaps,  or  natural  stacles  in  the  way  of  adopting  the  one  in  a 
accumulations.  great  degree  apply  also  to  the  other.  It  re- 

Decalogue,  the  Ten  Commandments,  quires  an  amount  of  achieved  civiliza- 
The  Jews  are  said  to  have  divided  them  as  tion  and  popular  intelligence  disseminated 
the  Romish  Church  now  does  .-but  this  appears  through  all  peoples  and  kindreds  and 
very  doubtful,  both  from  the  logical  struc-  tongues,  together  with  an  amount  of  com- 
ture  of  the  whole  Decalogue,  which  is  the  mod  consent  and  reciprocal  concession  for 
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the  general  good,  which  neither  the  virtue 
nor  the  common  sense  of  cumulative  hu- 
manity is  strong  enough  for  as  yet.  The 
metrical  system  in  British  currency  has 


every  enlightened  and  patriotic  statesman. 
See  Demand.  Dceoration,  however,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  is  subject  to  laws  of 
taste  which,  though  in  many  instances 


been  strongly  argued  for  from  time  to  time,  arbitrary,  have  in  most  cases  a legitimate 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  achieve  ; but  place  in  the  system  ; for  though,  eowno- 
unless  it  were  done  in  accord  with  a similar  mically  considered,  all  decoration,  good 
system  simultaneously  adopted  by  all  other  or  bad,  gives  employment. and  remuneration 
civilized  communities,  it  is  obvious  that  we  to  industry,  and  that  which  is  least  perma- 
might  only  after  all  put  ourselves  to  the  nent  in  merit  may  be  said  to  give  employ- 
trouble  of  changing  a perfectly  convenient  ment  the  most,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
system  already  understood  among  us  for  one,  the  achievements  of  high  art  give  and  main- 
no  great  improvement  on  what  we  have — tain  the  true  stimulus  even  to  all  inferior 
which  is  decimal  and  duodecimal  as  it  is — effort.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  dc- 
and  yet  be  still  as  much  outside  of  an  coration  should  be  in  due  and  appropriate 
international  decimal  currency  as  ever.  Even  subordination  to  the  main  design  of  the 
this  step  therefore  cannot  be  taken  without  work. — [J.  A.  S.] 

the  common  consent  of  many  other  nations, 1 Decrepitation,  that  crackling  noise 
all  simultaneously  prepared  to  adopt  the  which  salt  and  similar  bodies  give  out 
change. — [J.  A.  S.]  | when  subjected  to  strong  heat,  consisting 

Decimation,  a system  of  punishment  for  usually  of  the  bursting  of  the  crystals  by 
mutiny  or  failure  in  military  duty  among  the  expansion  of  the  water  they  contain, 
the  Romans.  It  consisted  in  the  selection  by , Decurio,  a Roman  officer  who  had  corn- 
lot  of  one  man  out  of  every  ten  in  a regi-  maud  of  ten  men.  The  decurions  were 
ment,  &c.,  to  suffer  death  for  the  delin-  municipal  as  well  as  military  ; the  muni- 


queney  of  the  whole  General  Cuesta  re- 
sorted to  it  in  Spain  after  the  battle  of  Tala  • 
vera. 


cipal  decurions  being  magistrates  of  the 
chief  towns.  The  military  decurion  had 
originally  command  of  the  third  of  a turma, 


Declaration,  Dying.  The  evidence  of  or  third  of  thirty  men  : though  without 
a man  dying  from  mortal  injuries,  if  legally  change  of  his  title,  his  command  was  af.er- 
taken  down  before  his  death,  is  admissible  wards  extended  to  the  whole  turma. 
as  evidence  in  the  court  ofjustice  before  which  I Defecation,  the  separation  of  the  im- 
any  one  is  on  trial  for  culpably  causing  his  pure  sedimentary  matter  or  dregs  from 


death. 

Declinometer,  an  arrangement  for  mea- 
suring the  declination  of  the  magnetic  nee- 
dle, and  the  influence  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism in  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Decoits  or  Dacoos.  Sec  Dacoits. 

Decollation,  literally  “taking  the  head 
from  the  neck ; ” a synonym  of  beheading  or 


liquids. 

Defilading,  a term  of  fortification,  sig- 
nifying the  arranging  of  the  height  of  a 
work,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  seeing  into 
it,  or  so  arranging  its  faces  as  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  taking  them  in  reverse  or 
enfilading  them. 

Defile,  any  narrow  passage  through 


decapitation.  The  word  was  used  as  applica-  which  troops  must  pass  in  file.  As  a verb  it 
ble  to  the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  signifies  to  reduce  the  front  into  file  for  the 
has  been  almost  confined  to  that  event.  j purpose  of  passing. 

Decoration,  a branch  of  the  fine  arts  of  Deflection  of  Rays  of  Eight,' that 
great  importance  in  reference  to  the  progress  degree  of  bending  from  their  rectilinear 
and  prosperity  of  civilization.  In  civilized  direction  which  rays  of  light  undergo  when 
communities  the  bulk  of  the  national  indus- 'passing  near  to  an  opaque  body,  called  by 
try  ceases  to  be  confined  to  mere  utilitarian  Newton  “ diffraction.” 
employments,  such  as  the  production  of  in-;  Deglutition,  the  act  of  swallowing  the 
dispensable  food  and  clothing,  and  becomes  food. 


chiefly  oceupied  in  those  branches  of  activity  j 
under  subordination  to  the  superintending 


Deification.  See  Apotheosis. 
Deinothericm,  a fossil  genus  of  gigantic 
influence  and  direction  of  taste,  which  add  | pachydermous  Mammalia  with  immense 
the  beautiful  to  the  essential,  and  supply  tusks  projecting  dowmwards  from  the  lower 
what  is  sometimes  indiscriminately  called  jaw. 

luxury  to  the  necessities  of  life.  In  a civil- , Dejeuner.  In  most  languages  of  Europe 
ized  community,  were  the  decorative,  indus-  this  term  is  synonymous  with  the  breakfast 
tries  suddenly  prohibited  by  any  public  law  or  first  meal  of  the  day.  In  France  it  is 


supported  in  its  action  by  popular  fanati- 
cism, the  people,  unable  to  find  employment 
or  remuneration  in  the  mere  necessary  in- 
dustries, would  sink  into  degradation,  bar- 
barism, and  national  distress  at  once.  There- 
fore it  is  that,  as  a question  of  political  im- 


losing  its  original  application,  and  now  more 
commonly  signifies  luncheon,  or  a second 
and  light  repast  between  the  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

Delian  Problem,  the  problem  given  to 
those  who  went  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 


portance,  the  decorative  arts  demand  high , Delos,  to  consult  the  oracle  as  to  the  stop- 
consideration  and  encouragement  from  I page  of  the  plague  at  Athens.  The  answer 
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was,  that  the  plague  would  cease  when  they 
had  doubled  the  altar  of  the  god.  The  altar 
being  a cube,  this  problem  involved  the  du- 
plication of  the  cube,  q.  v. 

Delitescence,  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected subsidence  of  a tumour.  (From  Lat. 
deiitescere,  “ to  lie  concealed.”) 

Delphinic  Acid,  a fat  acid  yielded  by 
the  oil  of  the  porpoise,  Delpliinus,  on  sapo- 
nification ; synonymous  with  Phocenic  Acid. 
The  same  acid  may  also  be  obtained  from 
the  berries  of  Viburnum  opulus. 

Delphinite,  a variety  of  Epidote,  from 
Dauphiny. 

Deluge,  the  flood  described  in  Gen.  vii., 
viii.  There  is  a great  and  contemporaneous 
series  of  post-tertiary  deposits,  extending 
over  all  known  countries,  and  well  marked 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  and  America, 
which  a certain  school  of  geologists  have 
rather  evaded  than  explained,  but  which  do 
not  admit  of  a complete  and  united  inter- 
pretation on  any  other  hypothesis  than  the 
submergence  of  the  whole  continents  of  the 
world  after  their  permanent  conformation. 
Agassiz,  one  of  the  most  careful,  accurate, 
and  unimpeachably  honest  of  modern  ob- 
servers, and  unquestionably  one  of  those 
gifted  with  the  highest  intellectual  capacity, 
distinctly  declared  that  he  found  evidence 
everywhere  that  after  the  permanent 
upheaval  of  the  European  continent 
and  its  present  arrangements  of  hill  and 
dale  the  remains  extant  on  its  sur- 
face showed  that  for  a period  it  had  been 
covered  with  icebergs.  The  question  in- 
volved is,  whether  this  could  have  occurred 
by  any  other  means  than  such  a general 
rising  of  the  waters  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  as  would  disengage  the  Arctic  ice  from 
its  polar  attachments,  and  float  it  southward 
on  that  current  which  he  found  had  left  si- 
multaneous evidence  of  its  passage  over  Eu- 
rope in  a south-easterly  direction.  This  is 
but  one  fact  among  many  of  a concurring 
character  belonging  to  the  same  period.  Cer- 
tain geologists  have  been  obliged,  when 
pressed  for  an  explanation,  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  a change  in  the  polar  axis  of 
the  earth -v  but  this  explains  one  difficulty 
only  by  suggesting  a greater  for  which  there 
is  no  trace  of  justification.  They  have  also 
asked,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  in- 
quiry, where  the  water  necessary  to  consti- 
tute such  a deluge  could  have  been  ob- 
tained. But  surely  those  who  ask  such  a 
question  must  have  read  Genesis  vii.  11  with 
very  little  attention,  It  there  says  that  one 
of  the  first  features  of  the  deluge  was  that 
all  the  fountains  (or  reservoirs)  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up  ; an  1 any  one  who  has 
made  himself  at  all  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  world  does  not  require  to  be  told  that 
the  bulk  of  the  ocean  preponderates  so  much 
over  the  bulk  of  the  land  above  its  ordinary 
level,  that  a small  upheaval  of  the  general 


ocean  bed  would  be  quite  enough  to  drown 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  as  well  as 
all  the  continents  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected ; and  that  any  serious  stoppage  of  the 
whole  of  the  existing  volcanic  vents  or 
safety-valves,  as  they  may  justly  be  called, 
of  the  modern  world  would  be  quite  enough 
to  cause  such  a calamity  at  any  time,  and  in 
just  sucli  a direction  : for  the  seabeds  are  pre- 
sumably the  thinnest  portion  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  and  the  most  easily  upheaved;  and 
the  weight  of  water  above  them  is  not  equal 
to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  land. 
The  deluge  is  therefore,  demonstrably,  pos- 
sible on  a due  consideration  of  existing 
conditions  ; and,  in  refutation  of  the  evi- 
dences referred  to  by  Agassiz  and  others,  the 
omii  lies  upon  those  who  maintain  an  opposite 
view  to  show  it  never  occurred. — [J.  A.  S.] 

Demagogue,  strictly  a political  leader  of 
the  people  ; and  originally  an  honourable  epi- 
thet, almost  synonymous  with  “patriot.” 
Now  it  is  used  chiefly  to  designate  agitators 
and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  who  are 
seeking  their  own  interests  and  capital  by 
disorder. 

Demand,  in  political  economy,  that  fea 
ture  of  commercial  operations  which  is  more 
or  less  synonymous  with  the  consuming 
power  of  the  market.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  discoveries  realized  by  mo- 
dern civilization  is,  that  the  supply  in  many 
instances  creates  the  demand.  In  articles 
of  taste  this  is  especially  so.  Hence,  when- 
ever an  ordinary  supply  has  satisfied  the  de- 
mand of  a market,  a further  or  new  demand 
may  be  stimulated  by  change  of  pattern  or 
fashion,  or  the  production  of  any  ingenious 
novelty.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  modern  prosperity.  See  Deco- 
ration.— [J.  A.  S.] 

Demarcation,  Line  of,  the  imaginary 
line  through  the  ocean  fixed  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  in  1493,  to  put  an  end  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  Spain  and  Portugal  as  to 
the  boundaries  of  their  discoveries  in  the 
New  "World.  By  this  line  the  conterminous 
boundary  of  the  dominions  of  each  of  those 
powers  was  decided,  and  the  expression 
thence  came  into  general  use  as  an  equiva- 
lent expression  for  a boundary  line  separat- 
ing any  space  or  tract  from  another. 

Demiurgus,  Demiurge,  or  Logos,  in 
Platonic  philosophy,  a superior  or  mysterious 
agent  by  whose  instrumentality  God  is  said 
to  have  created  the  universe.  The  Platoniz- 
ing  Christians  held  that  this  was  the  Second 
Person  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  or  God  incar- 
nate ; identifying  the  term  “Logos”  in 
Plato’s  Timceus  with  the  “Logos”  or 
“Word”  in,  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John’s 
Gospel : “ In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos,’  ’ &c. 

Demotic  Writing,  a current  hand  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  wherein  they  con- 
verted the  hieroglyphic  characters  into  a 
nearly  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
ments of  their  language. 
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Demulcent,  a medical  application  to  china,  Lat.  God  from  a machine;  said  of 
protect  any  wound  or  sensitive  part  from  help  suddenly  rendered  in  an  emer- 
external  irritation.  Gum  and  mucilages  gency.”(!) 


generally  are  demulcents. 


Devitrification,  a peculiar  decomposi- 


Dendritic  or  Dendritical  Markings,  ' tion  which  takes  place  in  glass  under  the  ac- 
t.  ee-like  markings  on  the  surface  or  in  the  tion  of  time  and  certain  adverse  agencies, 
internal  structure  of  minerals;  such  as  the  From  this  cause  the  glass  fragments  reco- 


moss agates,  &c. 


| vered  from  the  ruins  of  antiquity  have  be- 


Dentinal  Tubes,  tubes  radiating  from  come  iridescent  and  decomposed  on  their 
the  pulp  cavities  of  teeth.  They  are  supplied  surfaces,  or  dull  and  without  transparency  ; 


by  the  plasma  or  colourless  fluid  of  the 
blood  in  human  teeth. 

Dentine,  the  chief  substance  of  teeth. 
Dentition,  the  cutting  of  the  teeth. 


in  fact  partially  denitrified. 

Devonian  System,  the  middle  member 
of  the  great  Palaeozoic  rock  formations.  It 
lies  under  the  Carboniferous  3ystem,  and  be- 


Deobstruent,  any  medicine  which  re-  tween  it  and  the  Silurian  System,  and  in- 
obstructions and  glandular  affec-  eludes  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Herefordshire 

j Conglomerates,  Russian,  Devonian,  and  Old 
agents  Rhenish  greywaoke,  the  Devonshire  shales 


moves 
tions. 

Deodorisers,  certain 


chemical 


which  destroy  effluvia  or  mephitic  particles  and  limestones,  and  Herefordshire  com 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere  ; as  chloride  of  stones,  and  the  Caithness  schists,  and  Ar- 
lime,  chloride  of  zinc,  (which  is  Burnett’s  broath  paving  stones. 


disinfecting  fluid,)  carbolic  acid,  ozone,  Con- 
dy’s  fluid,  charcoal,  &c.  Fresh  ground  coffee, 
sprinkled  through  a sick  room,  is  a very 
convenient  and  refreshing  form  of  the  char- 
coal disinfectant. 

Depressor  Muscles,  muscles  which 
lower  the  bone  on  which  they  act,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  companion  or  Elevator 
muscles  which  raise  it. 

Derm,  the  true  skin  or  cutis. 

Bermoh.emal,  those  osseous  develop- 
ments by  which  the  fins  on  the  hiemal  or 
ventr  1 side  of  the  body  of  fishes  are  at- 
tached to  the  dermo-skeleton. 

Dekmoneural,  those  ossified  develop- 
ments by  which  the  fins  on  the  neural  side 
of  the  body  of  fishes  are  attached  to  the 
dermo-skeleton. 

Dermo-Skeleton,  literally  “skiu-skele- 
ton.”  It  is  the  outer  and  more  or  less  in- 
durated covering  or  horny  crustaceous  or 


Devonite,  Wavellite,  or  Hydrargyllite, 
from  Barnstaple,  Devonshire. 

Diagometer,  an  electrical  invention  for 
ascertaining  the  conducting  power  of  fixed 
oils.  It  has  proved  highly  useful  in  detect- 
ing the  adulteration  of  olive  oil,  which,  if 
pure,  has  the  lowest  conducting  power  of  all 
the  fixed  oils. 

Dialectics,  a synonym  of  "metaphy- 
sics,” as  used  by  Plato,  though  more  dis- 
tinctively applied  to  the  means  of  conduct- 
ing metaphysical  investigations.  It  is  now 
more  commonly  confined  to  that  part  of 
logic  which  comprehends  the  rules  and 
modes  of  correct  reasoning,  or  logical  investi- 
gation and  discussion. 

Dialectric,  the  characteristic  of  a body 
which  allows  electricity  to  act  through  it; 
non-insulating. 

Dialogism,  dialogue  so  written  as  to  re- 
present the  conversation  of  the  speakers  in 


osseous  integument  of  most  of  the  inverte-  J the  third  person,  and  Dot  in  the  first, 
brate  and  some  of  the  vertebrate  animals.  Dialypetalous,  a synonym  of“polype- 
In  most  cases  it  supplies  the  place  of  a hard  talous,”  but  more  distinctively  applied  to 
interior  framework.  those  plants  which  have  many  distinct  pe- 

Desiccation,  such  medical  applications  tals,  and  not  to  those  with  many  petals 


as  dry  up  the  secretions  of  ulcers,  &c 
Desmine,  a foliated  variety  of  zeolite. 
Detergents,  medical  applications  which 
cleanse  sores  and  remove  viscid  matters. 


united,  or  gamopetalous,  i.e.,  joined  into  a 
monopetalous  corolla. 

Diamagnetic,  the  magnetic  character- 
istic of  those  bodies  which  are  repelled  by 


Detrusion,  (literally  “ thrusting  aside,”)  either  pole  of  a magnet,  as  distinguished 
a term  used  to  express  that  pressure  of  one  from  bodies  attracted  by  either  pole, 
body  against  another  which  tends  to  thrust:  Diamides,  neutral  chemical  bodies  ob- 

it from  its  place.  To  “ thrust  out  of  place,”  tained  from  two  atoms  of  ammonia  by  re- 
“ out-thrust,”  or  “outward  thrust,”  are  all  placing  successively  thirds  of  the  hydrogen 
more  or  less  forms  or  varieties  of  detrusion.  by  negative  radicals. 

Deus  ex  Machina,  a term  now  some- 1 Diamines,  alkaloids  obtained  from  two 
what  indefinitely  used,  which  originated  atoms  of  ammonia  by  replacing  thirds  of  the 
with  the  ancient  drama,  in  which  by  the  aid  hydrogen  successively  by  ethylene  and  other 
of  a machine  the  gods  were  sometimes  re-  diatomic  radicals. 

presented  as  flying  in  the  air.  This  being  Diaphanous,  synonymous  with  “ trans- 
frequently  resorted  to  without  adequate  re-  lucent,”  but  not  transparent. 
quirement  passed  at  last  into  a proverb,  sig-j  Diaphoresis,  perspiration, 
nifyiug  the  unnecessary  resort  to  supernatu- 1 Diaphoretic  Antimony, an  old  name  for 
ral  agency.  In  a modern  work  the  following  antimoniatc  of  potassa  and  peroxide  of  an- 
meaning  is  loosely  given:  "Ecus  ex  Ma-  timoDy. 
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Diaphragm  Shells,  shells  made  with 
interior  divisions,  as  the  Shrapnel  shell. 

Diapophysis,  the  upper  transverse  pro- 
cess projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  cervical 
and  anterior  dorsal  vertebrte  of  the  crocodile, 
corresponding  with  the  sole  transverse  pro- 
cess usually  developed  from  the  neural  arch 
of  mammals. 

Diaspore,  a native  hydrate  of  alumina 

Diatheiiuanous,  synonymous  with  Dia- 

THERMAL,  V-  V. 

Diatoma,  a genus  of  low  organised  Algse, 
conta  ning  a very  large  quantity  of  silex. 

Diatom aceaj,  the  group  of  Algre  of 
which  Diatoma  is  the  leading  genus.  The 
siliceous  remains  of  these  plants  form  the 
beds  of  Tripoli,  from  which  the  well  known 
polishing  materiai  is  obtained.  They  also 
form  the  Berg  meal  or  mountain  meal  of 
Sweden,  which  has  been  frequently  resorted 
to  in  times  of  scarcity  as  an  article  of  food. 
They  are  capable  of  enduring  very  high  tem- 
perature and  also  the  utmost  extremes  of 
Arctic  cold  without  injuiy  to  their  vitality. 

Dice  Coal,  a coal  which  breaks  readily 
into  cubical  pieces. 

Dichlamydeous,  those  plants  which 
have  both  calyx  and  corolla. 

Dichloraniline,  aniline  in  which  chlo- 
rine replaces  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen. 

Diclinous,  plants  having  their  pistils 
in  separate  flowers  or  in  separate  plants  from 
their  stamens. 

Dicompounds,  a term  applied  to  certain 
compounds,  as  dicliloride  of  mercury,  di- 
carbonate of  copper,  10  indicate  that  they 
have  two  atoms  of  the  base  or  electro-positive 
element  to  one  of  the  electro-negative  ; as 
two  of  mercury  to  one  of  chlorine,  &c. 

Dictyophyllum,  any  ordinary  reticu- 
lated fossil  leaf. 

Didus,  the  genus  Dodo,  recently  extinct. 

Didymium,  a primary  metallic  element. 
It  was  found  a-sociated  with  cerium  in  the 
mineral  Cerite. 

Didymous,  growing  in  pairs. 

Didynamous,  flowers  with  four  stamens, 
two  of  which  are  shorter  than  the  other 
pair. 

Digastric  Muscle,  the  double  muscle 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  mastoid  piocess. 
which  pulls  the  lower  jaw  downwards  and 
backwards. 

DiGENEsrs,  that  form  of  generation,  cha- 
racteristic of  certain  Entozoa,  in  which  two 
forms  are  alternately  produced  ; the  parent 
never  being  like  the  offspring,  but  the  third 
generation  reproducing  the  form  of  the  first, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  second.  The  term  has 
also  been  applied  to  reproduction  by  two  pa- 
rents, each  engaged  in  the  act  of  generation. 

Digitalia,  a poisonous  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  Digitalis. 

Diluents,  liquids  which  dilute  the  secre- 
tions, and  promote  perspiration  and  the 
secretion  of  urine. 

Dimidiate,  a botanical  term  applied  to 


any  organ  one  half  of  which  i.  so  reduced  in 
size  as  to  appear  to  be  wanting. 

Dimoupiijne,  orpiment  found  with  real- 
gar on  Vesuvius.  This  name  was  given  by 
Scacchi  in  error. 

Dimorphism,  the  power  of  acquiring  two 
crystalline  forms. 

Dimorphodon,  a genus  of  fossil  ptero- 
saurian  reptiles,  found  in  the  lower  lias  of 
Dorsetshire. 

Dkecious,  orDioiciocs,  having  the  sexes 
in  different  flowers  of  different  individuals, 
in  botany. 

Dionysius,  a synonym  of  Bacchus  or 
Iacchus ; whence  the  Dionysia,  or  Baccha- 
nalian festivals,  at  which  the  dramatic  re- 
presen tatious  were  produced. 

Diosmin,  a non-azotised  substance  found 
in  the  leaves  of  Bucku  or  Bucka. 

Diphtheria,  a disease  attacking  the 
throat,  characterised  by  the  formation  of  a 
removable  membrane,  and  in  serious  cases, 
unfortunately  the  most  frequent  of  occur- 
rence, proceeding  oiten  with  such  rapidity 
that  suffocation  takes  place  in  a very  short 
time.  The  most  effective  remedy  hitherto 
found  is  an  immediate  gargle  of  Condy’s 
Red  Patent  Fluid,  (a  teaspoonful  to  half  a 
tumbler  of  water,)  which  arrests  the  forma- 
tion of  the  membrane  in  the  throat  and 
destroys  its  vitality.  (From  Supdepa, 
“ a skin  or  membrane.”) 

Dipleidoscope,  au  instrument  for  indi- 
cating the  passage  of  any  heavenly  body 
across  the  meridian  by  the  concurrence  of 
two  images  of  the  body  produced  by  single 
and  double  reflection. 

Diplopia.  See  Diplofy. 

Dipper,  the  water-ouzel  and  some  other 
species  of  C Indus. 

Dipteral,  temples  with  a double  row  of 
columns  on  each  of  their  flanks. 

Diptote,  nouns  with  only  two  cases. 

Dirigents,  certain  medical  ingredients 
intended  in  old  prescriptions  to  direct  the 
operation  of  the  chief  remedial  medicine 
and  its  application  to  the  place  affected. 

Dirt  Bed,  a geological  deposit  in  the 
Upper  Oolite  of  England,  and  in  some  of 
the  Coal  Measures  of  British  North  America. 

Discoid,  univalvesliells  with  the  whorlsdis- 
posed  vertically  or  in  the  same  plane  as  a disc. 

Disinfectants,  substances  which  destroy 
contagious  influences.  They  must  be  more 
than  mere  deodorisers,  which  frequently 
only  conceal  the  mephitic  influences  with- 
out destroying  them.  The  deodorisers  men- 
tioned specifically  under  that  head  (ante) 
are  all  of  them  disinfectants  as  well  and  to 
the  list  may  be  added  Chloride  of  Soda 
(common  salt)  in  solution,  and  Hypochlorite 
of  Soda,  Labarraque's  Disinfectant,  and  also 
Chlorozone. 

Dispensatory,  a synonym  of  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Distichiasis,  or  Trichiasis,  a malforma- 
tion consisting  a double  row  of  eyelashes ; 
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the  innermost  row  of  which  maintains  a con- 
stant irritali  >n  of  the  eye. 

Divaricate,  diverging  at  an  obtuse 
angle. 

Doberf.iner’s  Lamp,  an  invention,  of 
more  importance  before  the  manufacture  of 
lucifer  matches,  by  which  an  instanta- 
neous light  could  be  obtained  by  a jet  of  hy- 
drogen brought  in  contact  with  spongy 
platina. 

Docimastic  Art,  the  department  of  me- 
tallurgy which  determines  the  quantity  of 
metal  in  metallic  ores  and  minerals  by 
assaying. 

Dodecadactylus,  a somewhat  arbitrary 
name  given  by  the  early  anatomists  to  that 
part  of  the  small  intestines  now  better 
known  as  the  duodenum. 

Dodecagon,  an  equilateral  and  equi- 
angular figure  of  twelve  sides.  The  area  of 
the  dodecagon  is  exactly  three  fourths  of  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  which 
it  may  be  inscribed. 

Dogma,  a fundamental  article  of  belief  in 
dogmatic  theology,  usually  applied  to  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  more 
prominently  used  in  recent  times  of  those 
spurious  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others,  repu- 
diated by  St.  Paul,  1 Cor.  i.  24,  and  Gal.  i. 
7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  and  especially  to  the  dogma 
of  Papal  infallibility. 

Dog  Rose,  the  Wild  Brier  or  Rosa  Ca- 
nina. 

Dog- wood,  a name  given  to  various  woods, 
and  more  especially  to  the  shrubby  Cornus 
of  North  America  and  Piscidia  erythrina  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  Bedfordia  Salicina 
of  Tasmania  is  also  known  by  this  name. 

Doicimasia  andEoTHYNE,  two  examina- 
tions passed  through  by  Athenian  magis- 
trates, the  first  before  entering  upon  office, 
and  the  second  on  retiring  from  it. 

Dolce,  softly  and  sweetly ; an  instruction 
in  music. 

Dolichokephalic,  a term  signifying 
" long  headed  an  inaccurate  term  applied 
to  heads  or  skulls,  the  transverse  diameter 
of  which  to  the  longitudinal  is  less  loan  8 to 
10.  This  term  was  adopted  by  Professor 
Rebzius  as  expressing  a peculiarity  calcu- 
lated to  aid  classification  and  establis  i dis- 
tinction of  race,  as  he  found  it  in  the  West 
African  Negro.  It  is,  however,  found  that 
no  classification  can  be  based  on  mere 
length  and  breadth  of  skulls. 

Dolomite,  a general  name  of  magnesian 
lime  stone,  and  a specific  mineralogical 
name  for  the  rhombohedral  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia. 

Dolphin,  the  Coryphcena  Hippurus  of 
Tinmens,  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  power- 
ful and  rapid  swimming,  and  the  beautiful 
and  brilliant  colours  it  shows  when  dying. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  the  genus  Delphis 
of  Linnaeus,  a well  known  cetaceous  mam- 
mal. .See  Porpoise  and  Cetacea. 


Donkey  Engine,  a small  engine  em- 
ployed to  do  work  of  minor  power,  and  to 
supply  water  to  the  boilers  of  larger  engines. 

Dormitory,  a large  sleeping  apartment 
with  a number  of  beds. 

Dormouse,  a genus  of  rodent  mammals, 
of  which  the  species  Myoxus  avelldnariu » is 
the  most  known  in  England. 

Double  Stars,  the  popular  name  of 
those  binary  star  systems  now  well  known 
to  astronomy,  in  which  it  is  found  that  one 
of  the  fixed  stars,  heretofore  so  called,  when 
situated  optically  near  another,  is  fre- 
quently also  so  related  to  it  that  the  one  is  a 
secondary  to  the  other.  Sirius,  or  the  Dog 
Star,  is  so  related  to  a larger  but  less  brilliant 
primary,  round  which  it  performs  an  orbital 
motion.  There  are  many  others,  aDd  there 
are  also  ternary  and  other  systems,  consist- 
ing of  three  or  more  of  the  stais  combined  in 
a system,  and  a great  number  of  multiple 
star  systems  in  which  many  of  these  bodies 
hold  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
bodies  of  the  solar  system. 

Double-acting  Pump,  a pump  which 
forces  water  by  both  the  up  and  down 
stroke,  in  consequence  of  the  piston  or 
plunger  being  solid,  and  there  being  two  en- 
trance and  two  exit  valves. 

Dover's  Powder,  the  pulvis  ipecacu 
anbce  compositus  of  the  dispensatory  ; a 
powder  used  as  a successful  sedative  and  sudo- 
rific. Tiie  ordinary  dose  is  ten  grains,  con- 
sisting of  one  of  ipecacuanha,  one  of  opium, 
and  eight  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

Draco  Mitigatus,  the  old  name  given  to 
calomel  by  the  alchemists. 

Dragonnades,  the  name  given  to  the 
persecutions  of  the  French  Protestants  in 
the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 

Dragonnee,  a heraldic  animal,  the  lower 
half  of  which  resembles  a dragon,  while  the 
upper  resembles  some  other  animal. 

Dramaturgy,  a German  expression,  from 
the  Greek,  employed  to  signify  the  principles 
of  dramatic  representation  and  literature. 

Drastic  Medicines,  powerful  and  rapid 
purgatives. 

Drift.  See  Glacial  Drift. 

Driving  Wheels,  in  locomotive  engines, 
the  wheels  whose  revolution  is  directly 
caused  by  the  engine.  In  ordinary  machi- 
nery, the  wheel  which  communicates  motion 
to  another  or  to  a series  of  wheels  and 
pinions. 

Drummond  Light,  an  intense  light  pro- 
duced by  passing  a stream  of  oxygen  gas 
through  a flame  of  alcohol  on  a ball  of  quick 
lime. 

Druses,  a people  indifferent  to  religious 
ceremonies,  and  said  to  be  atheists,  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  as  far 
eastward  as  Baalbec.  They  are  hospitable, 
but  revengeful  when  slightly  provoked,  and 
have  been  guilty  of  several  massacres  of  the 
Christians  in  Lebanon  under  the  artful  in- 
stigation of  the  Turks. 
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Dry  Barometer.  See  aneroid. 

Dry  Distillation,  distillation  of  sub- 
stances without  the  aid  of  water,  or  per  se. 
Coal  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  is 
an  example  of  dry  distillation  : so  is  wood, 
when  subjected  to  heat  in  a retort  lor  the 
production  of  vinegar  and  other  products  of 
its  destructive  or  dry  distillation. 

Duenna,  the  title  of  the  principal  lady 
in  waiting  on  the  queens  of  Spain ; more 
commonly  a lady  occupying  a position  par- 
taking partly  of  the  character  of  governess 
and  companion  with  a charge  over  the 
younger  female  members  of  families  in  the 
Peninsula. 

Dulcamara,  ( Solatium.  Dulcamara,)  the 
woody  nightshade. 

Duplication  of  the  Cube,  (also  called 
the  Delian  Problem,  q.  v.,)  a problem  re- 
quiring the  solution  of  a cubic  equation,  and 
not  admitting  of  solution  by  elementary 
geometry.  Hippocrates  of  Chios  reduced  it 
to  the  insertion  of  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  given  straight  lines.  This  prob- 
lem Archimedes,  Eutocius,  and  other  ancient 
geometers  found  modes  of  constructing  by 
means  of  the  higher  curves. 

Dutch  Liquid,  an  oily  liquid  product  oi 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  olefiant  gas.  It  is 
the  Chloride  of  Ethylene. 

Dynactinometer,  an  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  intensity  of  light-producing  or 
photogenic  rays,  and  ascertaining  the  power 
of  object-glasses  in  optics. 

Dynamical  Unit  or  Dynam,  the  unit  or 
standard  of  force  employed  in  determining 
the  moveable  power  of  machines.  The  Dy- 
nams  most  recognised  in  practical  engi- 
neering is  the  unit  of  horse  power,  defined 
ultimately  by  “Watt  to  be  the  force  sufficient 
to  raise  a weight  of  32,000  lbs  avoirdupois 
one  foot  high  in  one  second  of  time. 

Dyspepsia,  a form  of  indigestion  causing 
great  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to  tlios 
who  suffer  from  it.  Its  principal  character- 
istic, and  that  which  appears  to  be  the 
fundamental  mode  of  its  development,  is 
fermentation  of  the  food  on  the  stomach 
from  weakness  of  the  gastric  fluids,  allowing 
the  development  of  the  yeast  plant,  abun- 
dantly present  in  all  human  food,  to  gene- 
rate the  gases  of  fermentation,  and  cause 
continuous  excitement  and  irritation  of  the 
nervous  system.  That  which  suppresses 
fermentation,  therefore,  and  causes  the 
food,  after  being  operated  upon  as  far  as  the 
power  of  the  gastric  fluids  will  allow,  to  be 
discharged  in  tne  usual  way,  is  the  best 
mode  of  alleviating  the  effects  and  suppress- 
ing the  operation  or  development  of 
dyspepsia.  If  the  food  be  allowed  to  go  on 
fermenting,  it  will  remain  frequently  so 
long  in  the  stomach  that  it  becomes  almost 
entirely  discharged  in  the  form  of  gas,  and 
persons  have  been  known  to  be  for  years 
suffering  in  this  condition  without  action  of 
‘he  bowels  more  frequently  than  at  intervals 


of  ten  days.  Dilute  Condy’s  Fluid  (the  red 
fluid)  taken  internally,  as  prescribed  for 
drinking,  destroys  the  yeast  plant,  and  along 
with  due  use  of  the  bath  has  a very  salutary 
effect. 

Dysphagia,  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

Dyspncea,  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Dysuiua,  . ysury,  difficulty  in  voiding 
urine. 

E 


Eagle,  Black,  an  order  of  knighthood 
founded  in  Prussia  in  1701,  and  conjoined 
with  that  of  the  Red  Eagle,  called  also  the 
Order  of  Sincerity,  previously  instituted  by 
the  Margraves  of  Bayreuth. 

Eagle  Wood,  the  Agila  of  the  Malays, 
and  Pao  d' Agila  of  the  Portuguese ; the 
wood  of  Aloexylon  Agallochum,  burnt  as 
incense  for  its  fragrance. 

Earth  Ruts,  a name  given  to  many 
underground  fruits  and  edible  tubers,  as  the 
Cyperus  rotundus  of  Egypt,  the  under- 
ground pods  of  Arachis  liypogcea,  China, 
and  of  Aviphicarpcea,  Voandzeia,  and  other 
plants  ; and  of  the  tubers  of  umbelliferous 
Bunium  Jlexuosum,  and  of  cyperaceous 
plants. 

Earth  Shine,  the  reflection  of  sunlight 
thrown  on  the  moon  from  the  illuminated 
side  of  the  earth. 

Earwig,  an  insect  belonging  to  the  genus 
Forficula  of  Linnseus. 

Eau  de  Javelle,  a solution  of  chloride 
or  hypochlorite  oi  soda,  used  for  disinfecting 
and  bleaching. 

Ebonite,  a compound  resembling  jet, 
formed  by  a mixture  of  sulphur  in  vary- 
ing proportions  with  caoutchouc  or  gutta- 
percha. 

Ebullioscope,  an  instrument  for  testing 
the  strength  of  spirits  of  wine  by  the  tem- 
perature of  their  boiling  point. 

Ecbolics,  remedies,  justifiable  only  in  the 
most  extreme  cases,  for  hastening  delivery 
by  exciting  uterine  contractions  which  expel 
the  foetus.  Drastic  purges  and  savin  have 
been  reputed  ecbolics,  but  ergot  of  rye  is  the 
only  really  trustworthy  remedy.  No  prac- 
titioner, however,  will  resort  to  it  while  there 
is  a reasonable  chance  of  nature  doing  its 
own  work. 

Ecclesiology,  a recent  term,  signifying 
church  architecture  and  symbolism,  with 
their  subordinate  arrangements  and  details. 

Eccoprotics,  an  old  name  given  to  mild 
aperient  medicines. 

Ecdysis,  casting  or  changing  of  the  skin. 

EcniDNA,  a mythological  being  with  the 
body  and  upper  proportions  of  a man,  and 
the  lower  extremities  like  the  posterior 
extremities  of  a serpent.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  an  Australian  quadruped  resembling 
the  ant-eater,  but  covered  with  spines,  and 
belonging  to  the  order  Monotrema. 
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Eciiidnine,  the  poisonous  secretion 
formed  in  the  poison  glands  of  vipers  and 
serpents  generally.  It  is  a nitrogenous  sub- 
stance, associated  with  albumen  and  other 
matter. 

Ecostate,  leaves  without  a casta  or  cen- 
tral rib. 

Egthesis,  a decree  of  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  in  G39  for  terminating  the  Mono- 
thelite  controversy.  It  declared  the  doc- 
trine of  two  wills  in  Christ  to  be  heresy. 
As  it  failed  to  accomplish  its  object,  the 
Emperor  Constans  in  648  recalled  it,  and 
issued  a decree  called  the  Type,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  terms  “single”  or  “ double 
will,”  and  imposing  silence  on  the  contro- 
versialists on  both  sides.  Martin  I.  con- 
demned the  Type  at  Rome  in  649.  The 
Ecthesis  is  supposed  to  have  been  framed  by 
the  Patriarch  Sergius. 

Ectropium,  eversion  of  the  eyelids, 
arising  from  disease. 

Edaphodonts,  a group  of  fossil  fishes,  so 
called  from  peculiarities  oflheir  pre  auxiliary 
dental  mass. 

Eddoes,  the  edible  tuberous  stems  of 
several  Aracccc,  used  as  food  in  tropical 
climates. 

Edriophthalma,  a group  of  malacostra- 
ceous  crustaceans  with  sessile  eyes. 

Effervescence,  the  escape  of  gas  from 
liquids  by  chemical  action  or  fermentation. 

Effusion,  the  escape  of  the  fluid  of  one 
organic  vessel  into  some  adjoining  organ. 

Ego  Plant,  the  Solanum  esculentum, 
the  fruit  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  eggs. 

Eglantine,  the  sweet  brier  rose,  Rosa 
rubiginosa  and  Rosa  eglanteria.  Milton 
was  in  error  in  applying  this  name  to  the 
honeysuckle. 

Egyptian  Bean,  the  fruit  of  Nelumbium 
speciosum,  considered  to  be  the  forbidden 
bean  of  the  Pythagoreans. 

Egyptian  Pebble,  a variety  of  jasper 
found  in  the  Desert  between  Cairo  and  the 
Red  Sea. 

Eider  Duck,  the  most  important  of  the 
Anatidce,  and  the  type  of  the  sub- genus 
Somateria.  The  down  of  this  duck  is  of 
great  commercial  importance  and  value. 

Eikon  Basilike,  a work  the  authorship 
of  which  was  traced  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh to  John  Gauden,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  but 
which  had  generally  been  ascribed  to  Charles 
I.  It  gives  “ the  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred 
Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  Sufferings.” 

El.eis  Guineknsis,  i the  oil  palm  of 
"West  tropical  Africa,  from  which  the  palm 
oil  imported  so  largely  into  Great  Britain  is 
obtained.  It  is  an  exceedingly  fruitful  palm  ; 
and  from  the  outer  fleshy  coating  of  its  fruits 
the  oil  is  extracted  by  boiling  in  water. 

El.f.olite.  (See  Elaolite.)  This  variety 
of  uepheline  is  a silicate  of  alumina,  potash, 
and  soda.  The  pale  blue  and  partially  opal- 
escent specimens  are  occasionally  used  as 
gems. 


El.eometer,  an  instrument  for  testing 
the  purity  of  olive  oil. 

Elastic  Bitumen,  a soft  variety  of  bitu- 
men found  in  brownish  masses  in  various 
places,  and  possessing  flexible  and  elastic 
qualities,  from  which  it  has  been  also  called 
Mineral  caoutchouc  and  Elateriie. 

Elaters,  loose  spiral  fibres  found  along 
with  the  sporules  of  Marchantia,  Junger- 
mannia,  &c. 

Elaterium,  a fruit  consisting  of  three  or 
more  consolidated  carpels,  which  burst  by 
elasticity  when  ripe,  as  in  the  fruit  of 
Euphorbia.  A coccum  or  pericarp  of  dry 
elastic  parts. 

Eleatic  Philosophy,  the  system  of  phi- 
losophy originated  by  Xeuophanes  of  Elea  or 
Yelia,  b.c.  530  ; who,  along  with  his  dis- 
ciples, confined  their  attention  to  the  ideas  of 
God  and  Existence  or  Being,  which  they  held 
to  be  the  only  true  objects  of  permanent 
existence.  The  phenomena  of  the  world 
which  change  anil  pass  away  they  regarded 
as  merely  illusory  and  incapable  of  expla- 
nation. 

Elect  me  Fishes,  fishes,  such  as  the 
Gymnotus,  or  electric  eel,  torpedo,  and  Ma- 
lapterurus  electricus,  or  Siluras. 

Electric  Light.  This  light  is  generally 
produced  by  partially  interrupting  a current 
of  electricity  passiug  along  the  wires  of  a 
battery  by  charcoal  points  or  pencils  at  the 
ends  of  the  wires.  The  magneto-electric 
light  of  Wylde  produces  a light  of  sufficient 
intensity  and  steadiness  to  be  fit  for  all  the 
purposes  of  photography,  and  more  reliable 
for  its  uniformity  thin  even  sunshine,  and 
is  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  articles  submitted 
to  the  focus  of  a burning-glass  at  a distance 
of  more  than  twenty  feet.  It  is  repre- 
sented to  be  maintainable  at  a cost  of  eight- 
pence  per  hour. 

Electro-ballistic  Apparatus,  an 
arrangement  of  electricity  for  ascertaining 
the  velocity  of  a projectile  at  various 
points  of  its  flight.  Two  screens  are  inter- 
posed between  the  projectile  and  the  butt 
or  target,  one  near  the  gun  and  the  other 
near  the  target.  In  passing  through  the 
first  of  these  screens  the  projectile  breaks 
a current  of  electricity,  and  sets  at  liberty  a 
pendulum  which  is  stopped  by  the  passage  of 
the  projectile  through  the  second  screen. 
The  time  taken  by  the  projectile  between 
the  two  screens  is  exactly  that  of  the  arc 
described  by  the  pendulum.  Thus,  on  the 
first  day’s  experiments  with  the  81  ton  gun 
at  Woolwich,  September  17th,  1875,  the  fifth 
round,  with  a charge  of  230  lbs.  inch-nnd- 
half  cube  powder,  propelled  a shot  of 
1260 lbs.  weight  at  the  muzzle  velocity  of 
15-50  feet  per  second  ; the  shot  penetrating 
44  feet  into  the  sand,  and  the  recoil  of  the 
gun  being  37  feet.  The  sixt'i  round  pene- 
trated three  feet  further  into  the  sand,  with 
a shot  2 lbs.  lighter  and  a charge  of  powdef 
ten  pounds  greater  ; the  muzzle  velocity 
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being  the  same,  and  the  recoil  of  the  gun  14 
inches  more. 

Electro-Biology,  a name  given  to  the 
mental  phenomena  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  Mesmerism  cr  Animal  Magnetism  on 
human  beings. 

Electro-Magnetism,  that  application  of 
electricity  by  which  artificial  magnets  and 
magnetic  actions  are  produced,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Magneto-Electricity,! 
(q.  t>.,)  by  means  of  which  currents  of 
electricity  and  electric  actions  and  effects 
•re  produced  from  natural  magnets. 
Artificial  magnets  are  made  by  rolling 
a coil  of  wire  insulated  to  conduct  currents 
round  a core,  generally  of  soft  iron,  (if  of 
steel,  the  steel  becomes  permanently  mag- 
netised,) by  which  means,  on  the  application 
of  a current  to  the.  ends  of  the  coil,  vertigi- 
nous  or  rotatory  magnetism  is  produced. j 
See  Magnetism. 

Electro-Metallurgy,  that  branch  of, 
electricity,  as  applied  to  the  manufacturing 
arts,  which  consists  in  the  precipitation 
electro-chemically  of  various  metals. 

Electro-Negatives,  and  Electro-, 
Positives.  Those  electro-chemic  il  decora- ! 
positions  which  are  attracted  to  the  posi- 
tive or  anode  pole  of  the  battery  are  called 
Electro -negatives  : and  vice  versil  those 
attracted  to  the  negative  or  cathode  pole. 

Electromotor,  or  Electromotive 
Force,  the  development  of  electricity  by 
means  of  Voltaic  arrangements. 

Electron,  Amber,  so  called  by  the  ancient 
Creeks,  whence,  from  its  latent  electricity 
being  excitable  by  friction,  the  name  Elec- 
tricity. See  Electrum. 

Electrotint,  a mode  of  making  drawings 
with  any  substance  insoluble  in  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  A reverse  of  designs  so 
made  may  be  obtained  fit  for  printing  from 
by  immersing  them  in  these  solutions  and 
the  precipitation  of  the  copper  upon  them. 

Electro-vital  Currents,  those  cur- 
rents of  electricity  under  the  command  of 
the  volition  by  which  the  motions  of  the  j 
body  are  performed  at  will,  and  the  volition 
connected  with  the  physical  action  ; as  also 
those  currents  by  which  involuntary  animal 
motions  are  produced.  There  are  by  some 
physiologists  supposed  to  be  two  currents  ; 
one  proceeding  internally  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis;  the  other  external  and  cutaneous, 
returning  from  the  extremities  to  that  axis. 

Electrum,  a native  alloy  of  gold  and : 
silver,  found  in  silver  white  crystals  and 
imnerfect  cubes  in  the  north  of  Europe  and 
California,  consisting  cf  two  proportions  of 
gold  to  one  of  silver.  This  alloy  is  also 
called  Electron. 

Electuary,  a powder  or  medicine  mixed 
with  syrup  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

Electuary,  Lenitive,  powdered  senna 
mixed  with  coriander  seeds,  pulp  of  cassia, 
prunes,  figs,  sugar,  and  decoction  of 
liquorice. 


Elision,  the  suppression  of  a vowel  o- 
vowel  sound,  frequent  in  French,  for  the 
sake  of  euphony.  In  Greek  and  Latin  the 
elisions  were  generally  at  the  ends  of  words. 

Elixir,  an  old  term  applied  to  various 
| tinctures,  essences,  and  solutions  used  in 
the  processes  of  transmutation.  Elixir  of 
vitriol  was  sulphuric  acid  with  the  addition 
of  an  aromatic  tincture. 

Eloge,  a panegyrical  oration  in  honour  of 
an  illustrious  person  deceased,  generally  pro- 
nounced now  of  a predecessor  by  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  French  Academies, — formerly 
by  the  secretaries. 

Elytrum,  synon.  of  Elytron.  Sbe  Ely- 
tra. 

Emanation,  system  of.  Pantheism. 

Embrocation,  a liquid  application  to  any 
inflamed  or  painful  part. 

Embryo,  the  rudimentary  plant  in  the 
interior  of  a seed  ; the  vegetable  foetus,  con- 
sisting generally  of  the  plumule,  or  part 
which  grows  upward,  the  root  or  radicle, 
and  the  cotyledon  or  cotyledons  ; also  the 
foetus  in  utero  up  to  the  fifth  month  of 
pregnancy. 

Embryotomy,  cutting  the  foetus  out  of 
the  womb  in  cases  of  obstructed  delivery. 

Emetics,  medicines  which  produce  vomit- 
ing. 

Emetic  Tartar,  the  oxide  of  antimony, 
potassa,  and  tartaric  acid,  forming  a triple 
salt.  As  an  emetic,  the  dose  is  from  half  a 
grain  to  two  grains.  As  a diaphoretic  or 
purgative,  the  dose  should  be  less  than  half 
a grain.  It  is  soluble  in  three  parts  of  boil- 
ing and  eighteen  parts  of  cold  water. 

Emmenagogues,  medicines  for  promoting 
menstrual  evacuation. 

Emollients,  the  opposite  of  tonics;  they 
relax  the  fibrous  tension. 

Emphasis,  the  stress  laid  on  syllables  or 
words  in  elocution.  It  is  synonymous  with 
I accent  in  music. 

Emphysema,  a dilation  of  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs,  occasioned  by  chronic  bronchitis, 
accompanied  occasionally  by  the  rupture  of 
two  or  more  of  the  cells  into  one.  Also, 
more  rarely,  a rupture  of  the  lung  with  escape 
of  air  under  the  pleura. 

Empiric,  a quack  or  impostor,  asnowused. 
Originally,  and  in  a more  honourable  sense, 
the  term  was  applied,  as  its  etymology  indi- 
cates, to  those  who  founded  their  knowledge 
on  experience,  efATteipiKOS. 

Emplastics,  medicines  which  tend  to 
shut  up  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  produce 
constipation. 

Empyema,  purulent  matter  collected  in 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

Empyreumatic  oils,  oils  produced  from 
the  distillation  of  organic  matters  at  high 
temperatures. 

Emulsion,  a milky  liquid. 

Encephalocele,  hernia  of  the  brain. 

Encratites,  a sect  of  the  Gnostics  opposed 
to  marriage. 
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Encystation,  the  process  by  which  cer-  Entoyer,  a bordure  charged  wholly  with 
tain  infusoria  enclose  themselves  in  a cyst  inanimate  things. 

previous  to  fission  ; on  the  bursting  of  the  Entropium,  a diseased  turning  inwards 
cyst  the  embryos  are  allowed  to  escape.  of  the  eyelid  and  eyelashes,  causing  irritation. 

Endellionite,  a triple  sulphuret  of  anti-  to  the  eyeball, 
mony,  lead,  and  copper,  from  Endellion,  Enzoon  or  Eozoon  Canadense,  a fossil 
Cornwall.  found  in  the  clay  slate  of  Canada,  being  the 

Endermic,  a method  of  applying  medical  earliest  of  the  fossilferous  strata  heretofore 
remedies  to  the  dermis  under  or  denuded  of  discovered  and  from  hence  called  the 
the  cuticle,  as  morphia,  strychnia,  &c.  The  Eozoon,  or  “Dawn  Animal.”  It  is  identified 
hypodermic  application  of  strychnia,  duly  with  a still  living  but  diminutive  species  of 
diluted,  and  under  medical  supervision,  is  Foraminifera  ; and  its  discovery  has  greatly 
said  to  have  the  effect  of  reinvigorating  the  aided  in  dispelling  the  hasty  and  immature 
eyes,  where  vision  has  become  seriously  de-  conclusions  of  speculative  geologists  as  to  in- 
cayed,  and  restoring  perfect  sight.  terruptions  to  the  continuity  of  animated 

Endive,  Cichorium  Endivia,  a composite  nature  in  the  world  since  the  first  introduc- 
biennial  herb.  tionoflife, — an  extravagant  and  per  saltum 

Endless  Screw,  a rotatory  combination  deduction  which  its  warmest  advocates  have 
ofthe  inclined  plane  and  the  lever,  employed  been  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  before 
for  communicating  or  extending  motion.  It  irresistible  evidence. 

may  be  either  a screw  with  a cog-wheel  or  a Epencephalic  Arch,  the  arched  and. 
screw  acting  on  the  threads  of  a female  screw  osseous  protection  of  the  epencephalon,  being 
on  the  edge  of  a wheel.  The  American  endless  in  general  anatomy  the  neural  arch  of  the 
screw  is  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  occipital  vertebra. 

■"■heel.  | Epicanthis,  the  angle  of  the  eye. 

Endochrome,  the  colouring  substance  of,  Epicedjum,  a funeral  elegy, 
plants.  j Epidermic  Method,  medicines  applied  to 

Endophyelous,  young  leaves  of  mono-'thg  skin.  Synonymous  with  Iatroleptic 
cOtyledonous  plants,  enclosed  in  a sheath.  Method. 

Endorse,  the  smallest  diminutive  of  the  j Epigastric  Region,  the  Epigastrium, 
pale  in  heraldry.  1 (q.  v.) 

Endosmometer,  an  instrument  to  show  Epiphora,  a disease  resulting  from  exces- 
how  rapidly  endosmosis  (q.v.)  takes  place.  It  sjVe  secretion  of  tears. 

shows  that  endosmosis  takes  place  more  Epiphyte,  a plant  which  rests  or  grows 
rapidly  than  exmosis,  that  is,  that  the  upon  the  surface  of  another  plant,  but  does 
thinner  fluid  passes  more  rapidly  into  the  not  draw  any  nourishment  from  it. 
thicker  fluid  tliau  vice  versa.  j Epiplocele,  hernia  from  the  protrusion 

Endosperm,  the  albumen  of  seeds.  Sy-  0f  the  omentum, 
nonym  of  Endospermiom.  i Epispastic,  the  quality  of  applications 

Endostome,  the  passage  through  the  inner  which  give  rise  to  blisters  on  the  skin, 
integument  of  seeds  under  the  foramen.  | Epistaxis,  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

Endothelium,  the  cellular  fibrous  lining  Epclotic  Ointments,  an  old  term 
of  an  anther.  applied  to  unguents  which  aided  the  skinning 

Engrailed,  the  edge  of  an  object  in-  over  of  sores, 
dented  with  small  semicircles  with  their  con-  Erbium,  a primary  metallic  eltment,  the 
cave  sides  outward.  Heraldic.  oxide  of  which,  Erbia,  is  said  to  be  found 

Enhanced,  bearings  placed  above  their  native  along  with  Yttria. 
usual  position  in  the  shield.  Heraldic.  Erect,  an  animal  or  part  of  one  placed 

Enoch,  Book,  of,  a supposed  book  of  pro-  perpendicularly  when  the  natural  position 
phecy  left  by  the  patriarch  Enoch,  on  the  would  be  horizontal.  (Heraldic.) 
supposition  that  one  of  his  prophecies  quoted  Erethismus,  excessive  general  excite- 
by  St.  Jude  in  his  Epistle  was  a quotation  ment.  occasioned  by  the  over  use  of  mercury 
from  such  a book.  The  Fathers  down  to  or  other  agents. 

the  period  of  Jerome  were  credulous  enough  Ergotin,  the  active  acrid  principle  of 
to  believe  this,  though  Jude  gives  no  authority  ergot  of  rye. 

for  it ; and  they  even  mention  the  existence  Ergotism,  two  forms  of  disease,  gan- 
of  such  a book.  Two  Ethiopian  copies  of  grenous  and  convulsive,  occasioned  by  using 
the  book  mentioned  by  them  were  brought  diseased  rye  as  food. 

by  the  traveller  Bruce  to  Europe  in  1773.  Eiiminois,  a fur  in  heraldry  consisting  of 
This  work  is  of  some  antiquity,  dating  about  a field  of  gold  with  black  tufts  or  spots, 
fifty  years  B.C.,  according  to  Archbishop  Erotic,  exciting  to  love.  The  Erotic 
Lawrence,  hut  is  obviously  no  genuine  pro-  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  those  who 
duction  of  Enoch.  made  love  their  chief  theme. 

Ensioned,  any  ornamented  charge  in  Enucic  Acid,  a colourless  crystalline 
heraldry.  j suhstauce  found  in  oil  of  mustard. 

Entopiiyte,  a plant  growing  within1  Erythrine,  a substance  found  in  the 
another.  litmus  Lichen,  lloccella  tinctoria. 
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Erythronium,  the  original  name  of  Exacerbation,  increased  violence  in  the 
Vanadium.  symptoms  of  disease. 

Erythropuyll,  the  substance  which  gives  Ex.eresis,  that  department  of  surgery 
the  reddish  tint  to  some  autumn  leaves.  confined  to  removing  portions  of  the  body. 
Eschalot  or  Shallot,  the  allium, 118  amputations,  &c.  (An  old  term.) 
Ascalonicum,  a small  variety  of  onion.  i Exangia,  diseases  which  rupture  or  per- 

Esclatte,  shattered  by  a stroke  of  a l.he jYge.bkod:“S- °r  eU!arge  th_em 

battle  axe,  in  heraldry. 


without  external  openings,  as  Aneurism, 
Varix,  &c. 

at  the  base  of  the  scales  of  a small  cuorinus  Exanthematous,  any  eruptive  disease 
at  the  base  ot  the  scales  or  a small  cypriuus  accompanied  by  fevei. 

fish,  the  bleak,  by  means  of  which  artificial,  — 1 J ’ 


Essence  d'Orient,  the  pearl  like  matter 


Exauctorati,  those  Roman  soldiers  who, 
service,  remained  four 


pearls  are  made  by  lining  the  interior  of  ftM  8ixtflen  ’ars, 

OIL.  a series  of  oils  forming'^"  >'uder  a special  ^andard  or 

f UILS',a  serfies,  ,Tg  vexiUum  of  their  own. 

obtameTm  a^arie^of  wa^^'by  pressure  I Ex augu ration,  an  act  performed  by  the 

obtained  in  a variety  ot  ways,  as  oy  pressure,  augUrS  of  Rome,  whereby,  after  they  had 

distillation,  digesting  in  alcohol,  confinement  consulted  aud  obtained  consent  of  the 
and  absorption  of  the  odour  into  certain  d Sj  they  changed  auy  8a cred  thing  or  person 
inodorous  fixed  oils  &c.  They  are  composed  w other  Jor  £ne  usJes 

of  carbon  and  hydrogen  Some  contain , Exegesis  an  interpretation  or  exposition, 
oxygen  also,  and  others  sulphur  in  addition.  more  particularly  of  Ule  Sacred  Writings. 

Estrade,  the  raised  portion  of  a floor  fori  Exostome,  the  passage  through  the  foramen 
supporting  a throne  or  bed ; and  generally,  0f  an  ovule. 

any  raised  floor.  | Exothecium,  the  coating  of  an  anther. 

Estrich,  the  fine  ostrich  down  of  com-|  Exotics,  foreign  plants  requiring  to  be 
merce.  sheltered  during  winter.  Also  anything 

Ethal.  This  name  is  a compound  of  the  br0ught  from  one  country  to  another  by 
words  Ether  and  Alcohol.  It  is  formed  in  way  of  introduction.  Literally,  foreign 
the  process  of  saponifying  spermaceti.  itmT i/r/jc 

Etching  Needle,  a steel  tool  with  a ^ * . . . 

sharp  point  for  tracing  on  copper.  I Expansion  Gear  mechanical  arrange- 

Ethiops,  a black  mineral  powder  pro-  merits  for  cutting  off  the  steam  at  the  various 
duced  when  sulphur  is  rubbed  with  mercury.  of  the  stroke  for  the  purpose  of  modi- 
Ethyl  (C.  H-  ),an  organic  radical  tound  ^tion  of  an  engine  to  the  work 

1 4 5 required.  The  effect  produced  is  to  admit 

in  alcohol  and  ether.  less  steam  than  usual  into  the  cylinder,  and 

Etoile,  a star  differing  in  the  number  of  allow  it  to  complete  the  stroke  of  the  piston 
its  points  from  a mullet.  It  has  four  rayant  by  its  expansion. 

points.  | Expectorants,  medicines  for  increasing 

Eucrasy,  in  a good  or  well  balanced  the  bronchial  and  tracheal  secretions  of 
condition  of  health.  mucus. 

Euergetes,  a title  signifying  “ bene-  Expectoration,  the  ejection  of  matters 
factor,”  frequently  given  by  the  Greeks  to  from  the  chest. 

eminent  servants  of  the  state  for  the  proper  Exsiccator,  an  arrangement,  generally  a 
discharge  of  their  duties.  It  is  more  parti-  chamber,  through  which  dry  heated  air  may 

cularly  preserved  in  connexion  with  the  puss,  occasionally  charged  with  certain 

names  of  some  of  the  Ptolemies,  rulers  of  chemical  vapours  which  absorb  aqueous 
Egypt.  vapour,  and  thereby  dry  wet  articles. 

Eogobine  Tables,  bronze  tablets  found  ! Extine,  in  botany,  the  outer  membrane 
near  Gobbio,  the  ancient  Eugubium,  in  1444.  of  pollen  grains. 

Five  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  Etruscan  and  Extract  of  Lead,  a subacetate  of  lead, 
Umbrian  characters,  and  two  in  Latin,  formed  in  an  impure  state  by  boiling  litharge 
Some  progress  in  their  interpretation  has  in  vinegar.  It  is  called  Goulard’s  Extract  of 
been  made  by  Professor  F.  W.  Newman.  Lead,  after  the  surgeon  who  first  used  it. 
Ecpepsia,  good  digestion.  I Extradition  Treaties,  treaties  made 

Eustachian  Valve,  the  valve  separating  between  different  states  for  surrendering  or 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  from  the  in-  sending  back  escaped  criminals  to  meet  the 
ferior,  vena  cava.  demands  of  public  justice. 

Euthanasia,  easy  death.  It  is  also  Extravasation,  fluids  out  of  their 
used  as  a term  in  various  metaphorical  senses  proper  vessels,  as  blood  extravasated  into  any 
by  political  writers.  portion  of  the  body  in  which  it  ought  not 

Eversion,  overturning,  destruction,  an  to  be. 
overthrow.  | Extrorse,  any  member  or  part  of  a plant 

Evocati,  soldiers  of  the  old  Roman  army  turned  away  from  its  proper  axis  or  direction 
who  were  again  called  to  give  military  is  extrorse  or  extrorsal. 

•ervice  after  having  got  their  discharge  or  Extroversion,  portions  of  the  body 
inistio.  turned  wrong  side  out  from  malformation. 
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Eyeleteer,  a pointed  instrument  for 
piercing  eyelet-holes. 

Eye  of  a Dome,  the  aperture  at  the  top 
for  admitting  light. 

Eye  of  a Volute,  the  circle  in  the 
centre  of  a volute. 

Eye-Pieces,  those  lenticular  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to 
examine  the  image  formed  at  the  focus  of 
object  glasses  of  telescopes  and  micro- 
scopes, &c. 

Eysele,  an  old  name  for  vinear. 

Eyebright,  Euphrasia  Officinalis , a 
remedy  for  weak  eyes,  and  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  British  herb  tobacco. 

F 

FAGO”YRUW,  a genus  of  plants  indige- 
nous in  Central  Asia,  known  as  the  Buck- 
wheat. 

Fakf,  a single  circle  of  any  rope  or  cable 
lying  coiled. 

Falcated,  crescent-shaped  ; applied  to 
the  appearance  of  the  moon  in  her  first 
and  fourth  quarter,  when  she,  as  described  in 
Hudibras,  “ on  silver  horns  hangs  out  her 
light.” 

FALCHION,  a broad-bladed  sword,  with 
convex  edge  increasing  in  breadth  toward 
the  point.  It  was  more  particularly  a 
characteristic  weapon  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Falciform  Process,  a process  of  the 
dura  mater,  extending  from  the  tentorium 
to  the  crista  galli,  between  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brain. 

Falculatf,  a curved  elongated  aud 
sharp-pointed  claw. 

Fallacy  in  Diottonf,  a term  in  logic 
applied  to  that  class  of  fallacies  in  which  the 
conclusion  is  not  justified  by  the  premises, 
though  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  be  so. 
A fallacy  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  great 
aphorism  of  Epicurus  : “Nothing  but  matter 
can  touch  or  be  touched.”  Here  the  premiss 
includes  matter  and  touch,  and  the  conclu- 
sion the  correlative  limitation  of  the  two. 
The  fallacy  is  in  the  comprehensive  sense  in 
which  the  word  “ touch  " is  here  used.  Touch 
in  man  is  not  matter,  but  one  of  the  meta- 
physical senses  exercised  through  matter. 
If,  therefore,  in  the  contact  with  matter,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  hand  touching  an  object, 
the  sense  of  touch  be  also  present,  then  the 
metaphysical  is  in  con  tact  with  the  physical, 
or,  in  other  words,  matter  with  the  imma- 
terial. The  fallacy  lies  in  the  words  touch 
and  touched,  which  Epicurus  uses  in  their 
most  comprehensive  meaning, forgetting  at  the 
same  time  that  in  this  comprehensiveness 
touch  is  a sense,  as  well  as  a mere  contact  of 
matter  with  matter.  Hence  the  Epicurean  pos- 
tulate is  a fallacy  in  dictione,  because  the 
metaphysical  may  touch  or  be  in  contact  with 
matter ; and  something  more  than  matter 


may  therefore,  touch  matter.  This  is  la 
fact  the  connecting  point  between  the  meta- 
physical and  the  physical,  the  oversight  of 
which,  both  by  Epicurusand  Bishop  Berkeley, 
led  to  the  denial  of  anything  but  matter  by 
the  former,  and  the  denial  of  the  existence  of 
matter  by  the  latter. — [J.  A.  S.] 

Fallacy  extra  Diction  km,  a fallacy 
which  is  exterior  to  the  language  or  terms, 
and  residei  in  the  matter  or  fact'. 

Fallo  w,  an  agricultural  term  applied  to 
arable  lands  not  under  crop.  A “ Naked 
Fallow  ” signifies,  rested  for  a whole  year 
without  any  cropping  ; a “ Winter  Fallow  ” 
is  a resting  of  the  land  from  the  autumnal 
reaping  of  one  year  to  the  spring  seed  time 
of  the  next.  This  is  also  sometimes  called 
a “ Green  Crop  Fallow,”  when  green  crop 
follows  grain. 

Fallow  Deer,  the  popular  name  of 
the  Cervus  Dama,  Lin. 

False  Cadence,  a cadence  in  music  in 
which  the  bas3,  instead  of  rising  a fourth  or 
falling  a fifth,  rises  only  a tone  or  semitone. 

F AM  ILIA,  the  household  or  persons,  free 
or  bound,  who  were  under  the  will  aud 
authority  of  one  man,  among  the  Romans, 
whether  in  estate  or  household  : also  that 
division  of  the  gens  which  gave  the  cogno- 
men or  family  name. 

FAN  Vaulting,  the  name'given  to  that 
remarkably  fine  style  of  perpendieularGothic 
consisting  of  Voussoirs  rising  concentrically 
from  the  springing  up  towards  the  centre,  and 
meeting  or  cutting  into  each  other,  or 
finishe  l with  a pendant  forming  a sort  of 
similarly  ornamented  keystone,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  Peterborough  and  E y cathedrals, 
&c. 

FARTKRV’3  Eyf,  the  name  still  given  to 
Shrove  Tuesday  in  Scotland. 

Feathering,  turning  the  blade  of  an 
oar  into  a horizontal  position  between  the 
strokes  in  rowing. 

Feri.-e,  the  religious  festivals  or  holidays 
of  the  Romans. 

Fern  Hoot,  the  medicinal  root  of  the 
Aspiiium  Filix  .it ns,  a celebrated  vermifuge, 
especially  found  to  be  efficacious  in  cases  of 
tapeworm.  The  dose  is  two  drachms  of  the 
dry  root  powdered,  along  with  or  followed  by 
an  active  purge. 

Fkrovia.  the  elephant  or  wood  apple  of 
India,  F.  Elepliantum.  Its  trunk,  when 
wounded,  exudes  the  East  India  gum  arabic 
of  commerce. 

FERRIC  ACID,  a teroxideof  iron,  formed 
in  combination  with  potash.  It  is  unstable, 
not  found  free. 

FERRUGO,  the  rust  disease  in  plants, 
consisting  of  several  species  of  parasitical 
fungi  of  the  order  Puccinicei. 

FeUILL.-KA,  one  of  the  climbing  Cucur- 
bitacece  of  tropical  America,  F Cord! folia. 
It  is  known  under  the  name  of  Cacoon,  or 
Sequa,  in  Jamaica,  as  an  antidote  to  poisons 
It  is  emetic  and  purgative. 
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FEUILLAXS,  a religious  order  founded  ati  FORAMINIFERA,  the  Rhizopoda,  a class 
Feuillant,  Languedoc,  in  1577;  a branch  of  0f  Protozoa  or  Acrita  of  which  Amoeba  is 
the  Bernardines. 


I the  type.  They  are  mostly  microscopic  organ- 
FE  IT  11, LANS,  CLUB  DBS,  a French  pollti-  isms,  and  the  calcified  shells  of  some  of  them 
cal  club  of  the  Revolution,  which  separated  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  chalk 
from  the  Jacobines  in  1791,  and  held  meet-  and  other  sedimentary  strata, 
ings  at  the  convent  of  the  Feuillaus,  till  its 
extinction  in  the  following  year. 


FORGES,  composition  and  resolution  of, 
jthe  accumulation  of  two  or  more  forces  into 


FlCOIDEiE,  the  order  JUesembryacece ; a a mechanically  united  equivalent, 
natural  order  of  perigynous  exogens,  allied  to  Foren  sic,  relating  to  courts  of  justice, 
the  Cactacece,  with  perigynous  stamens,! Forensic  Medicine  is  that  branch  of  medical 
superior  calyx,  and  embryos  curved  round  science  which  relates  to  Medical  Jurispru- 
mealy  albumen.  I deuce,  or  medical  questions  arising  before 

Field-vole,  the  Arvicola  agrestis  of  courts  of  law. 

Cuvier,  or  field-mouse.  | FORMICATION,  a creeping  sensation  of 

File,  two  soldiers,  one  belonging  to  the  the  skin,  as  if  ants  (for micas)  were  creep- 
front  line  and  one  to  tke  rear.  ;iug  over  it. 

File  .March  i no,  a line  of  soldiers  two  Formyle,=Cj  H,  the  hydrocarbon  base 
deep,  when  marching  in  tile,  that  is,  facing  of  formic  acid. 

right  or  lett,  and  two  abreast.  | FOSSULATE,  a surface  characterised  by 

Fileeish,  a genus  of  acanthopteryglous  one  or  more  long  narrow  depressions, 
fishes  with  rough  shagreened  skins  and  deeply,  FOUSEL  or  Fusel  Oil,  Amylic  alcohol, 
serrated  anterior  dorsal  spines.  The  genus  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  amyl,  found  in 

Batistes.  ' potato  and  corn  spirit,  and  the  cause  of  their 

F ILIBTTSTER.  , a word  said  to  come  from  harsh  taste  and  offensive  flavour.  Its  for: 
the  English  word  freebooter,"  adopted  in  mllia  js  0 -p  H 0- 

Fowler’S  Mineral, solution  of  arsenite 


America  through  the  French  corruption 
fiibustier,  and  used  of  any  piratical  depre- 
dators. 

Fimbria,  the  processes  of  the  abdom- 
inal openings.of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

FISSION,  breaking  up  into  parts 


of  potassa. 

FOXGLOVE,  Digitalis  purpurea. 

F RAPPING,  increasing  the  tension  of 
ropes  running  parallel  or  nearly  so  by  draw- 


FlTCHET,  the  Futorius  fcetidus,  or  Pole-  ing  and  tying  them  together. 


cat. 


FLAGELLA,  an  old  botanical  name  for  the  puffins 


Fratercula,  the  genus  which  includes 


the  younger  shoots  or  twigs  of  plants. 
Flea,  the  Pulex  of  entomology. 


FrATRIOELLT,  a sect  of  Franciscan 
Monks,  founded  by  Maurato  and  Fossom- 


FLOATlNG  SOR NEDS,  strips"  of  plaster  broui  abcmfc  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
adjusted  to  guide  the  floating  rule  in  plaster-  ^urF>  ha*1  subsequently  condemned  by 
ing  or  floated  work.  (Boniface  VIII.,  and  persecuted  by  the  In- 

FLO  rets,  the  smaller  interior  flowers  in  qnisition  in  the  two  following  centuries, 
the  disc  or  anthodium  of  composite  flowers,  duringwhichitissaidmoreth.au  two  thou- 
as  distinguished  from  the  marginal  flowers  in  salM  them  became,  its  victims.  The  re- 
the  circumference  of  the  disc.  mainder  of  the  body  became  Lutherans  at 

Flota,  the  Spanish  synonym  of  “ fleet,”  the  Reformation, 
applied  to  those  ships  which  sailed  in  fleets  Fraunhofer'S  Lines,  the  dark  lines 
or  under  convoy  between  the  Peninsula  and  the  solar  spectrum,  first  examined  by 
the  transatlantic  possessions  of  Spain  and  Fraunhofer,  and  which  have  latterly  led  to 
Portugal.  sucb  important  discoveries  in  spectrum 

Flotilla,  a fleet  of  small  vessels,  how-  analysis,  q.  v. 
ever  numerous.  I FRECKLES,  the  brownish  or  dark  yellow 

Fluellite,  native  fluoride  of  alu-  specks  produced  by  sunshine  on  the  face  and 
minium.  skin  of  fair  persons.  See  COSMETICS. 

Fluocerine,  or  Flltcerine,  native  Freezing  Mixtures.  These  mixtures 
fluoride  of  cerium.  have  in  some  instances  reduced  the  tempera- 

FLUOBORIC  ACID,  agas  composed  of  one  tore  to  140°  below  0°.  Equal  parts  of  sal 
atom  of  boron  and  three  of  fluorine  ; also  ammoniac  and  powdered  nitre  mixed,  in  one 


called  Fluoride  of  Boron. 


and  a half  their  quantity  of  water,  reduce 


FCETUS,  the  name  given  to  the  unborn  the  temperature  and  the  thermometer  from 
child  between  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  50°  to  10°.  Ice  or  snow  mixed  with  one  half 
and  the  time  of  its  birth.  Previous  to  this  their  weight  of  salt,  reduce  the  thermometer 
period  it  is  called  “ the  Embryo,”  q.  v.  (to  0C. 

Fool’s  Parsley,  apoisonous  plantdis-j  French  Polish.  A solution  of  shell- 
tinguished  from  parsley,  for  which  it  is  apt  lac  in  spirits  of  wine  is  the  chief  consti- 
to  be  mistaken, by  the  involucels,  each  having  tuent.  Linseed  oil  is  used  along  with  it, 
three  leaflets  always  next  the  circumference  when  applying  it,  and  friction  with  a ball 
ef  the  umbel.  The  /Etliusa  Cynapium.  of  cotton  wool  in  a cloth  applied  rapidly. 
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Tripoli  and  oil  are,  usel  In  finishing  off  when 
dry. 

Krexcii  White,  talc  finely  pulverised. 
£:e  French  Chalk. 

French  Ultramarine,  an  artificial 
ultramarine  first  manufactured  from  a sub- 
stance resembling  lazulite,  found  in  the 
ashes  of  furnaces  in  France.  It  is  now  regu- 
larly manufactured  by  heating  to  a red  heat 
a mixture  of  kaolin,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
sulphur,  and  perhaps  a small  quantity  of 
iron  ; it  being  found  that  the  colour  of  ultra- 
marine cannot  be  produced  without  the  pre- 
sence of  iron. 

FitEsuM,  a ligament  or  rein.  The  term 
is  applied  to  various  ligaments  anatomically ; 
the  ligament  of  the  tongue  is  called  frenum 
Ungues. 

Friable,  capable  of  being  crumbled  into 
powder. 

Friar’8  BALSAM,  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  benzoin,  tolu  balsam,  styrax,  and  aloes  ; 
the  compound  tincture  of  Benzoin  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  applied  to  stimulate  ulcers 
and  wounds. 

Friesland  Green,  an  ammonio- 
chloride  or  oxychloride  of  coprer,  called  also 
Brunswick  green. 

F RITT,  a term  applied  in  glass  manufac- 
ture to  the  mass  previous  to  fusion,  after  it 
has  been  heated  together  to  expel  water. 

FitONDOSE,  leaves  unusually  developed 
either  in  their  size  or  number. 

Frontlet,  the  margin  of  the  head  be- 
hind the  bill  of  birds. 

FRUS'L'ULES,  fragments  ; the  joints  into 
which  Riatomacece  separate. 

FrU'TEX,  a shrub  or  perennial  plant 
whose  branches  proceed  from  the  root  direct 
without  any  uniting  stem. 

Fulgoka,  a genus  of  hemipterous  insects 
of  the  family  Cicadarice,  of  which  the  F. 
lanternaria,  or  lantern  fly,  of  South 
America,  and  F.  Candelaria,  or  candle  fly, 
of  China,  are  species. 

Fulgo  iutes,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  Foss n,  LIGHTNING,  certain  tubes 
formed  by  the  fusing  and  vitrification  of  sand 
by  the  passage  of  lightning  through  the  sand. 

K i ! i ...I  i is  a i i NG  and  F ULMINATES,  q.  v. 
Of  these  bodies  the  composition  of  fulminate 
of  mercury,  or  fulminating  mercury,  is 
2 (Hg  0)  Cy3  03  ; of  fulminating  silver,  or 

fulminate  of  silver,  2 (Ag  0)  Cy3  Og  ; an 

exceedingly  dangerous  compound  to  handle. 
Fulminating  powder  is  a compound  of  three 
parts  of  nitre,  two  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  one  of  sulphur. 

Fumaramidk,  a white  powder  formed 
by  mixing  fumaric  ether  with  ammonia. 

FUmaria,  a genusof  hypogenous exogens, 
consisting  of  herbs  closely  allied  to  the 
Pupaveraccce. 

F lima  RIAOE/E,  the  natural  order  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  which  Famaria  is  the 
typical  genus. 


Fumaric  Acrn,  an  acid  found  in  fnml* 
tory,  Famaria  officinalis.  It  is  also  ob- 
tainable from  malic  acid  by  the  action  of 
heat. 

!•  UMARTMIDE,  a red  powder  obtained  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  bimalate  of  ammonia. 

Fumigation,  a mode  too  frequently 
adopted  with  the  view  of  disinfecting,  and 
with  the  result  of  only  concealing  bad  or 
pernicious  smells.  The  little  carbon  liberated 
by  the  smoke  of  fumigation  is  about  the 
only  real  disinfecting  principle  it  contains ; 
but  that  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  great 
service.  Disinfectants  (q.  v.)  ought  to  be 
invariably  substituted  for  fumigation. 

Fund,  s,  the  base  of  --»y  cine-shaped 
organ,  especially  the  base  < i he  uterus,  gall 
bladder,  and  urinary  bladder. 

FusCiN,  a brown  colouring  body  found  in 
empyreumatic  oils. 

FUSE,  or  FUZE,  in  artillery,  a wooden 
or  metal  case  used  for  igniting  shells,  now 
generally  superseded  by  the  system  of  deto- 
nating shells  communicated  to  the  British 
Ordnance  department  before  the  Crimean 
War,  but  the  authorship  of  which  has  never 
been  acknowledged. 

Fusel  Oil.  See  Fousel. 

Fusible  Calculus,  a variety  of 
urinary  calculus  capable  of  fusion  under 
the  blow-pipe,  and  composed  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  ammonia. 

Fusjblb  «alt  op  Urine,  the  old 
name  of  the  ammonio  phosphate  of  soda  de- 
posited on  the  evaporation  of  urine. 

FcsiNGE,  the  spindle-shells. 

Fusion,  aqueous,  the  liquefaction  by 
heat  of  salts  containing  water  of  crystal- 
lization. 

Fusion,  Igneous,  liquefaction  by  heat 
of  anhydrous  bodies,  or  bodies  without 
water. 


G 

G,  as  used  in  chronology,  is  the  Seventh 
Dominical  Letter.  As  a Roman  abbrevia- 
tion, it  signifies  gaudium,  gens,  gratis,  Ac. 
G.  L.  represents  Genio  loci:  G.  P.  R., 
Gloria  populi  Romani ; G.  V.,  Genio 
urbis. 

Gabbronite.  called  also  fuscite  and 
compact  scapolite.  A silicate  of  alumina, 
soda,  and  potash,  found  in  the  titaniferous 
iron  of  Norway. 

Gab  i an  Oil,  a mineral  naphtha  or  petro- 
leum found  at  Gabiau  in  Languedoc. 

Gahnite,  another  name  of  Automolite, 
a native  aluminate  of  zinc. 

GAIN  AGE,  in  old  English  law,  horses, 
draught  oxen,  and  agricultural  implements, 
exempted  from  seizure  by  law  not  to  impede 
agriculture. 

Gaining  Twist,  in  gunnery,  a spiral 
grooving  of  guns  which  increases  as  it 
advances  from  the  breech. 
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Galactic  Circle,  the  great  plane  of  panied  by  the  exudation  of  serum  and  ex- 


the  Galaxy,  used  astronomically  to  divide 
ceiestial  space  into  two  hemispheres. 

Galactic  Poles,  two  opposite  points  in 
celestial  space  perpendicular  to  the  great 
plane  of  the  Galaxy. 

Galactopoietic,  from  ya\a  and 
Tcrojeoi, 


trayasation  of  blood,  which  coagulates  and 
becomes  black,  and  gases  formed  by  decom- 
position are  emitted.  Hospital  gangrene 
is  a form  of  disease  like  the  latter,  arising 
from  the  air  of  hospitals  being  poisoned  by 
overcrowding  of  patients  with  sores,  &c., 
. . „ ..  . , ..  and  defective  accommodation  and  sanitary 

I make  milk;  diet  and  medi-  .arrangements.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 


cine  given  to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk.  , gangrene,  unless  it  can  be  arrested  in  its  first 
GALANTH  US,  the  genus  of  flowers  known  stages,  is  so  closely  on  the  verge  of  mortifica- 


as  the  snowdrop. 


Gale,  a small  fragrant  bush  growing  in  becomes  fatal. 


tion,  that  it  rapidly  passes  into  that  stage  and 


boggy  places  belonging  to  the  order  Myri- 
cacece,  The  Myrica  Gale. 


GanocephALA,  an  order  of  fossil  reptiles 
with  ganoid  bony  plates  covering  and  defend- 


Gale,  a nautical  term  applied  with  some  ing  the  head,  including  the  super-temporal 
gradations  distinctively  to  winds  of  varying  and  post-orbital  plates  over  the  temporal 
force  ; as  a fresh  gale,  strong  gale,  hard  or  fossae.  They  are  found  in  all  the  carboui- 
heavy  gale,  or  whole  gale.  ferous  rocks. 

Galiace/K,  the  natural  order  of  plants'  Gape,  a term  applied  in  ornithology  to  the 
of  which  Galium,  q v.,  is  the  typical  genus,  opening  between  the  mandibles  of  birds. 

JUUPE\  the  ,gen,'ls  of  from  i Garancine,  a colouring  matter  derived 

which  Angostura  bark  is  obtained  ; some-  from  madder 

times  called  Cuspariabark,  from  G.  Cusparia,  I Garlic,  Oil  of.  the  sulphide  of  the  radi- 
one  of  the  species  It  is  used  to  stupefy  fish  cal  allyl  obtained  from  the  distillation  of 
in  Guiana,  to  which  it  is  native,  and  has  garlic  with  water. 


tonic  properties  medically. 

GALVANOSCOPE,  a modification  of  the 
Galvanometer,  q.  v.,  for  detecting  feeble 


Gascoigne’s  Powder,  an  antidote  to 
poisons  formerly  in  considerable  repute, 
composed  of  a mixture  of  absorbent  powders 


currents  of  electricity,  but  not  provided,  as  witli  bezoar 
in  the  latter  instrument,  with  arrangements!  GASOMETRTC  ANALYSTS,  a process  for 
for  measuring  the  angles  of  deflection  of  its  separating  and  ascertaining  the  several  con- 
ne?, , ......  J stituents  of  any  gaseous  mixture  by  Eudio- 

Gamba,  the  elongated  metatarsus  of  meters,  q.  v.,  or  by  exploding  the  gas  with 


ruminant  and  soliped  mammals. 

Gambih,  an  astringent  drug,  used  as  a 
substitute  for  catechu,  obtained  from 
Uncaria  Gambir. 

Gaii.ua Rina,  a family  of  amphipodous 
crustaceans,  of  which  the  Gammaras  or 
sandhopper  is  the  typical  genus. 

Gamomorphism,  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  germinal  or  spermatic  elements 
of  reproductive  organisms,  in  which  they  are 
in  maturity  for  fecundation. 

Gakglioneura,  the  molluscous  and 
articulate  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 


oxygen,  and  observing  the  volumes  after  and 
prior  to  explosion. 

Gastrasum,  the  entire  prone  or  under 
surface  of  an  animal’s  body. 

Gastritis,  an  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  accompanied  by  great  irritation, 
prostration  of  strength,  and  danger,  indi- 
cated by  hiccup  and  other  symptoms,  and  re- 
quiring prompt  treatment-  It  is  usually 
traceable  to  gout  or  to  irritating  substances 
introduced  in  the  form  of  food  or  liquids. 

Gastrodynia,  a painful  affection  of  the 
stomach,  which  frequently  accompanies 


distinguislisd  by  the  ganglionic  character  of  dyspepsia, 
the  nervous  system.  The  articulated  section  I Gastronomy,  the  science  of  eating  and 
of  this  arrangement  are  called  Homogan- 

gliata,  from  the  ganglia  being  symmetri-|  Gastroraphy,  the  surgical  operation  of 
cally  arranged  along  the  central  line  of  the  sewing  up  abdominal  wounds, 
body  connected  by  a double  chord.  Thel  Gazelle,  the  Antilope  L 
molluscous  system  are  called  Heterogan- 
gliata  from  the  dispersed  and  frequently 
unsymmetrical  arrangement  of  the  ganglia. 


Lin- 


JDorcas  of 

mens.  See  GAZKL. 

GazoliteS,  aerolites  or  meteors. 

. r - „ „ , Gehlenitf,  a basic  silicate  of  alumina 

GANGRENE,  a diseased  condition  of  the  and  lime  with  iron  and  magnesia,  found  in 


soft  portions  of  the  body,  nearly  approaching  the  Tyrol. 

sphacelus,  or  mortification  or  death,  (from)  GelaLyEAN  Era,  the  era  ofYezdegird, 
yayypaiva,  “feeding  upon  or  eating  as  reformed  by  Gelal-Edin,  Sultan  of  Ko- 
away.”)  Dry  gangrene  is  more  characteristic  rassan. 

of  advanced  age,  or  poisoning  from  ergot  Gelatines,  the  A calephes  of  Cuvier 
of  rye.  It  is  generally  characterised  by  and  Jladiaires Molasses  of  Lamarck,  so  called 
ossification  of  the  small  arterial  trunks,  by  Kirby  from  their  generally  gelatinous 
pain,  heat,  and  redness  being  followed  by  bodies. 

darkening  and  drying  of  the  parts,  chiefly  in 1 GEMMATION,  development  or  increase  by 
Use  extremities.  Moist  gangrene  is  accom-  bud  ling. 
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Gena,  the  cheek  or  region  between  the 
eye  and  the  mouth. 

GENBTHLIAC,  from  yeveOXt],  “ birth 
a birth  or  birthday  poem  in  honour  of  an 
individual. 

GENIOGLOSST,  the  pair  of  muscles  by 
which  the  tongue  is  protruded. 

GENIba,  the  genipap  fruit  of  G.  Ameri- 
cana, a ciuchonaceous  plant.  It  is  called 
the  Marmalade  Box  in  Surinam. 

GennKj,  an  order  of  chivalry  founded 
by  Charles  Martel  in  726,  after  he  had  de- 
feated the  Saracens  at  Tours.  It  was  named 
in  honour  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  from  the 
Wood  Marlin,  or  Gennet,  and  was  the  first 
order  ot  chivalry  founded  in  France- 

Genre  Fuji  ures,  those  pictures  of 
ordinary  and  humble  life  which  do  not  be- 
long to  any  of  the  specific  departments  of 
art  They  are  not  necessarily  vulgar  pic- 
tures, tlioug  i some  of  the  cleverest  Dutch 
painters  have  occasionally  made  them  so, 
and  have  even  fully  merited  the  name  of 
“ dirt  painters.”  But  such  subjects  as 
Hogarth  and  Sir  David  Wilkie  have  most 
meritoriously  distinguished  themselves  by 
painting,  come  within  the  denomination  of 
“ Genre  Pictures.” 

G E N T1  AN  AC  E 2F , the  natural  order  of 
plants  of  which  Gentiana  is  the  typical 
genus.  See  Gentian. 

Gentile.  Though  this  term  became 
latterly  a word  of  indiscriminate  use,  it  was 
distinctively  employed,  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  by  St.  Paul  in  the  New,  to 
denote  the  descendants  of  Japheth,  Genesis 
x.  5. 

GEOTHERMOMETER,  a thermometrical 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  Earth’s  sub- 
terranean heat  at  various  depths.  The  tem- 
perature by  means  of  it  has  been  found  to 
increase  about  1Q  Fahr.  for  every  70  or  80 
ft.  of  descent. 

Gkkmen,  the  ovary  or  ovarium. 

Germinal  Vesicle,  a nucleated  cell 
forming  tha  first  and  essential  portion  of 
the  ovum. 

Gestdre  Language,  a language  much 
employed  by  savage  tribes  forfacilitating  in- 
terchange of  meaning,  often  in  cases  where 
their  spoken  language  is  defective.  It  has 
been  found  by  experiments  made  in  Ger- 
many lately  that  it  admits  of  extensive 
use,  and  has  general  intelligibility  in  mixed 
audiences  of  different  civilized  nations. 

GHEA  BUTTER,  or  GALAM,  the  produce 
of  a West  African  palm  ; consisting  of  a fat 
similar  in  constituents  to  palm  oil.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Bassia  Park'd  or  Micadenia, 
and  is  a greyish  white  solid  mass  below  97° 
Fall. 

GlLBERTINES,  a religious  order  of  Eng- 
land founded  by  Gilbert  of  Sempriugham, 
Lincolnshire,  in  the  twelfth  century.  At 
the  dissolution  it  had  about  tweuty-five, 
houses  in  England. 

Ginkgo  Free,  a deciduous  tree  of  Japan, 


the  Salisburia  adianti folia,  called  also  the 
I Maidenhair  tree,  from  its  foliage  resembling 
in  form  and  venation  that  of  the  Maiden- 
hair fern. 

j Giro uettk,  a term  applied  in  France  to 
unprincipled  and  unstable  political  charac- 
■ ters.  It  is  synonymous  with  Weathercock, 
and  an  amusing  Dictionnaire  det  Girouettei 
was  published  at  one  time  in  France,  giving 
the  names  of  the  more  celebrated  revolu- 
tionary characters  witha  numberof  weather- 
cocks against  the  names  of  each,  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  their  turn-coat 
manoeuvres  in  political  affairs ; a work 
which  has  admitted  of  much  enlargement 
from  time  to  time  in  that  unfortunate  and 
fine  country. 

Glace  uk  Marie, or  Glacies  Maria, 
the  large  foliated  varieties  of  mica. 

Glacial  Drift,  a phenomenon  com- 
mon over  the  face  of  northern  Europe  and 
America  after  the  post-tertiary  settlement  of 
those  continents,  consisting  of  drifted  boul- 
ders and  rock  fragments  mixed  with  sand 
and  clay  in  curious  heterogeneous  heaps,  of 
which  gravel  is  an  almost  universal  com- 
ponent. The  phenomenon  is  partially  attri- 
buted to  the  action  of  Glaciers,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  greater  features  of  it  are 
due  to  Icebergs.  Various  explanations  have 
been  attempted  by  geologists  with  no  very 
clear  or  exhaustive  result  in  point  of  intelli- 
gibility. Nee  Deluge. 

GlaCIKRES,  the  name  given  to  Ice  Caves, 
or  caves  full  of  ice,  by  geologists,  and  found 
in  Alpine  regions  unconnected  with  any 
glacial  system  ; they  vary  from  50  to  500  feet 
in  depth,  and  seem  so  far  to  form  an  excep- 
tion to  the  increasing  temperature  of  the 
earth,  as  ascertained  by  the  geothermometer 
(q.  v.)  elsewhere. 

GLADIUS,  the  internal  horny  plate  of  the 
I calamaries. 

Glairix,  a nitrogenous  substance  found 
in  some  sulphur  springs. 

G LA  XUS,  BUCCAI  , the  glands  which 
■ secrete  the  saliva  for  lubricating  the  mouth. 

| G LAN  s'  an  inferior  indehiscent  fruit, 
represented  by  the  acorn. 

] Glauber's  Sal  Ammoniac,  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia. 

I Glaubkiute,  native  double  sulphate  of 
soda  and  lime. 

j GLACCOLlTE,  a blue-green  silicate  of 
alumina,  lime,  and  potassa,  found  in 
Siberia. 

GLAUCONITE’,  the  ‘‘green  earth  ” of  the 
green  sandstone  and  some  trap  rocks ; a 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  ami  iron  with 
some  alkalies. 

| Glenoid,  yXTjvoeiSrjs,  a term  applied 
generally  in  anatomy  to  the  socket-like  sur- 
faces for  receiving  the  articulating  extremi- 
ties of  bones,  such  as  the  cavity  of  the 
shoulder,  in  which  the  upper  end  of  the 
humerus  works,  Ac. 

GLOBULIN!  , a term  applied  to  variou 
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organic  substances,  as  the  colourless  part  of 
the  blood  corpuscles ; the  green  globules 
among  the  cells  of  cellular  tissues ; the  cellu- 
lar or  vesicular  tissues  or  granules  which  Tur- 
pin considers  to  be  the  organic  elements  of 
vegetation  ; also  a modified  albumen  found  in 
the  humours  of  the  eye. 

Gloss,  an  Aristotelian  expression  signify- 
ing  such  unusual  idioms  as  may  be  occasion- 
ally aud  judiciously  employed  to  adorn  style 
in  rhetoric,  yet  in  some  degree  requiring 
interpretation  from  the  context.  A gloss 
hence  came  to  mean  not  the  idiomatic  ex- 
pression itself,  but  its  interpretation,  in 
which  sense  it  is  now  most  usually  under- 
stood. 

GLOSSARY,  a dictionary  or  vocabulary 
of  exceptional  words  or  phrases  often 
appended  to  the  particular  work  in  which 
they  occur. 

Glossopetrje,  the  fossil  teeth  of  some 
fishes. 

Glottalite,  a white  hydrated  silicate  of 
lime  and  magnesia  found  on  the  Clyde. 

GLUCiC  ac’U),an  acid  body  obtained  from 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  grape  sugar 
with  alkalies.  Synonymous  with  Kalisaccaric 
acid. 

GLUCnruar,  a primary  metallic  element, 
the  metallic  base  of  the  earth  glucina,  its 
oxide.  It  has  little  metallic  lustre,  aud  is 
very  difficult  of  fusion.  It  was  discovered 
by  Yauquelin  in  1798-  Its  equivalent  is  6'9. 
Glucina  is  a rare  oxide : it  occurs  in  the  [ 
beryl  euclase  and  emerald,  and  is  a fine 
white  soft  powder  when  extracted. 

GLUT,  in  political  economy,  the  over  pro-  [ 
duction  or  over  supply  of  goods  for  sale  in  a 
market,  causing  temporary  stagnation  of  trade 
oi  transactions  in  them,  and  commercial 
depression. 

GLYCERYL,  the  radical  of  glycerine  = 

C6  H7- 

Glycol,  a viscid  sweetish  liquid  contain- 
ing two  more  atoms  of  oxygen  than  alcohol, 

aud  = C.  II,.  O..  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  I 
4 o 4 

and  water. 

G lyphography,  engravingmade  through 
a thin  film  of  white  wax  on  a blackened 
copper-plate. 

GitELIX  ITF,  synonymous  with  Hydrolite  ; 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  potash,  and 
peroxide  of  iron. 

Gnathothkca,  the  integument  of  the 
beak  in  ornithology,  whether  horny  or 
cutaneous. 

GXOMO.VTC8,  the  art  of  dialling  or  con- 
structing dials. 

Gobi  us,  the  genus  of  osseous  fishes  of 
which  tire  three  spined  goby  of  England  is  an 
example. 

Goldfinch,  the  Carcluelis  elegans(Frin- 
ffilla  cardueiis  of  Lin.) 

GOMPH IASI s,  the  disease  of  the  teeth 
under  which  they  loosen  and  fall  out  of  their 
sockets. 


Gomphioi,  the  grinders  or  grinding  teeth. 

GomphoLobiuSi,  a beautiful  genus  of 
Australian  leguminous  shrubs.  They  are 
poisonous  to  sheep. 

GoxiOM  ktry,  the  measurement  of  angles, 
as  distinct  from  trigonometry,  the  measure- 
ment of  triangles. 

Gorilla,  the  larger  species  of  chimpanzee. 
This  animal  sometimes  attains  a height,  of 
nearly  6 feet,  and  in  its  anatomical  struc- 
ture more  nearly  approaches  that  of  man 
than  any  of  the  other  species. 

Gorse,  the  Vlex  Europeans,  or  common 
furze,  called  “ whins”  in  Scotland, 
j Goshawk,  the  A star  Palumbarius  of 
Cuvier. 

Gospel,  the  name  given  to  revealed  re- 
ligion from  its  containing  God’s  revelation 
of  His  forgiveness  of  sins,  aud  His  mercy 
and  love  to  man. 

Gothic,  one  of  the  low  German  class  of 
languages.  It  has  been  preserved  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  it  made  by 
Bishop  Ulfilas  in  the  end  of  tne  4th  cen- 
tury, and  is  more  primitive  in  its  grammar 
than  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  Beowulf. 

Gourds,  the  species  Oucurbita. 

Gracioso,  the  buffoon  of  the  Spanish, 
stage. 

Graphic  Acid,  a crystalline  body  ob- 
tained from  graphite  under  the  continued 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potash. 

Graphotype,  a mode  of  producing  en- 
gravings for  working  in  letter-press  like 
wood  blocks,  and  said  to  be  an  economy.  It 
is  done  upon  a surface  of  prepared  and  com- 
pressed chalk  by  an  ink  which  indurates  the 
chalk,  allowing  the  untouched  parts  to  be 
brushed  away  with  a camel’s-hair  pencil,  or 
otherwise  removed,  so  as  to  leave  the  ink 
drawing  in  relief.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  artificial 
lithography,  but  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
met  with  much  commercial  success. 

Greenfinch,  the  FringiUa  Viridis  of 
Lin  me  us. 

Greknstone,  a variety  of  trap  rock  con- 
sisting of  hornblende  with  imperfectly  crys- 
tallised felspar  in  abundance. 

Gregorite,  a variety  of  titanic  iron  ore. 

Grey  Stone  Lime,  a lime  so  called  in 
London,  obtained  from  the  chalk  marl  of 
\ Godstone,  Dorking,  &c.  It  contains  about 
1 8 per  cent,  of  silicate  of  alumina,  and  is 
similar  to  cluncli  lime. 

Griffiths’  Mixture,  a tonic  containing 
protocarbonate  of  iron : the  Mwtura  ferri 
Composita. 

| Ground  Ice  or  Gru,  ice  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  running  streams.  It  is  main- 
tained by  some  that  all  ice  by  which  running 
streams  become  frozen  is  first  formed  at  the 
bottom. 

Gryphosis,  a growing  of  the  nails 
inwards. 

Guidons,  the  silken  flags  or  colours  of 
dragoon  regiments. 
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Gulf  W ked,  the  Sargassum  baccl/erum  ■ 
a mass  of  seaweed  which  floats  in  the  At- 
lantic, and  extends  over  about  250,000 
square  miles. 

GuRdoYLE  or  Gargoyle,  the  spouts  in 
Gothic  architecture,  generally  passing  through 
the  mouths  of  animals  projecting  from  the 
side  walls,  by  which  the  rain  from  the  roof 
is  carried  free  of  the  walls. 

Guttur,  the  entire  under  surface  of  the 
neck  of  mammals. 

Gyn,  a machine  used  for  mounting  and 
dismounting  ordnance  from  the  gun  car- 
riages. 

Gyrate,  curled  inwards  like  a crozier,  in 
botany.  The  young  fronds  of  ferns  develop 
from  this  form. 

Gyrodds,  a family  of  fossil  Pycnodont 
fishes  found  in  the  Baden  oolite. 

Gyrose,  bent  backward  and  forward,  like 
the  anthers  of  the  gourd. 


H 

Haddock.,  the  Morrhua  jEglefinus  of  the 
Northern  Ocean  : a well-known  fish  of  the 
British  coasts,  but  not  found  in  the  Baltic. 

H.EMATINE,  the  colouring  principle  of 
logwood. 

H-eresiarcit,  or  Heresiarch,  the 
founder  of  a heretical  sect. 

Hair  Salt,  efflorescent  sulphate  of 
magnesia. 

Halcyomd.e,  the  family  of  Fissirostral 
birds,  of  which  the  kingfisher  is  the  type. 

HattiScheriff,  the  Turkish  name  for 
an  edict  under  the  hand  of  the  Sultan. 

Heliograph,  an  instrument  for  obtain- 
ing photographs  of  the  sun,  invented  by  Mr. 
Warren  de  la  Rue,  consisting  of  a modifica- 
tion of  the  equatorial  telescope. 

Helladotherium,  a fossil  mammal  re- 
sembling the  giraffe,  found  in  Greece.  It 
forms  a separate  genus  from  the  Camelo- 
pardalis. 

Heli.  anodic  At,  the  name  given  to  the 
judges  who  presided  in  courts  martial  of  the 
Xacedemonian  soldiers  ; also  the  judges  in 
the  Olympic  Games. 

Helvine,  a compound  of  the  silicates  of 
glucina,  manganese,  and  iron. 

Hemelytra.  the  wing  sheaths  of  tetrap- 
terous  insects  like  those  of  the  Eemiptera. 

Hemidesmus,  a genus  of  Asclcpiadacece. 
The  roots  of  B.  Indicus  are  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  sarsaparilla. 

Henocticon,  the  Edict  of  Union  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  in  a.d.  482,  for  terminating 
the  Monophysite  controversy. 

Herpestks,  the  generic  name  of  the 
various  species  of  Ichneumon.  Their  in- 
stinct to  destroy  serpents,  and  cure  them- 
selTes  of  any  bite  received  in  the  conflict  by 


rubbing  the  wound  on  the  plant  Qphiorhixa 
M tangos,  is  well  known. 

IIetepositk,  a native  phosphate  of  iron 
and  manganese. 

Hetman,  the  head  man.  The  commander 
of  a regiment  of  Cossacks. 

lIiEROMANCY,divinationfrom  the  appear- 
ances of  sacrificed  victims. 

Kipparion,  a fossil  genus  of  Miocene 
Equidce,  differing  slightly  from  the  existing 
horse. 

Hippcjris,  the  common  mare’s-tail  of 
botany. 

IIisingerite,  a hydrated  silicate  of  per- 
oxide of  iron. 

Hominy,  a meal  of  maize  or  Indian  corn. 

Hom(eozoic  Belts,  the  climatic  lines  de- 
fining the  geographical  distribution  of  marine 
animals. 

Hornbeam,  the  Carpinus  Betulus,  a 
white,  hard,  and  heavy  timber  wood  liable 
to  become  shaky,  and  therefore  not  of  much 
value.  It  is  most  valued  as  a hedging  plant, 
and  bears  pruning  well. 

Humanjttarians,  those  who  deny  the 
Divinity  of  Christ. 

Hyaloid,  the  transparent  membrane  in- 
vesting the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye ; 
also  applied  generally  to  transparent  mem- 
branes. 

Hybernation,  the  state  of  sleep  into 
which  certain  animals  fall  during  the  more 
inclement  part  of  winter. 

Hydrides,  the  compounds  of  hydrogen 
with  other  elementary  bodies  or  with 
radicals. 

Hydrocardia,  dropsy  of  the  peri- 
cardium. 

Hydrocele,  watery  or  serous  fluid  accu- 
mulated in  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

Htdromel,  water  sweetened  with  honey. 
Mead  is  formed  from  it  by  fermentation. 

Hygrology,  the  doctrine  of  the  fluids  or 
humours  of  the  body. 

Hygroscofe,  a modification  of  the  hy- 
grometer, with  the  same  object. 

Hyperemia,  congestion  of  blood  in  any 
portion  of  the  body. 

Hypercatharsis,  excessive  purging. 

Hypnotics,  medicines  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce sleep. 

Hypoglossal  Nerves,  the  lingua 
nerves. 

Hyponitric  Acid,  a name  now  replaced 
by  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  a compound 
of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  four  of 
oxygen. 

Hypophyllous  Bodies,  bodies  which 
grow  on  the  inner  side  of  a leaf. 

Hyfsometry,  the  mensuration  of  heights, 
relative  or  absolute,  by  trigonometry,  or  by 
barometric  appliances. 

Hysterantiius,  the  appearance  of  the 
flowers  before  the  leaves  in  botany,  cha- 
racteristic of  many  plants,  such  as  the 
almond. 
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much  toward  the  introduction  of  a better 
class  of  general  stock  for  the  whole  country. 

Incurved  ox  Incurvate,  curved  in- 
Ichorology,  the  doctrine  of  the  secretive  wards, 
and  lymphatic  systems.  | Indian  Fire,  a pyrotechnic  mixture  of 

Ichthidin,  an  albuminous  substance  twenty -four  parts  of  nitre,  seven  of  sulphur, 
found  in  the  roe  of  some  fishes.  j and  two  of  realgar,  producing  a brilliant 

Ichth  yolites,  fossil  remains  of  fishes.  (white  light. 

Ichthyophagi, fish  eaters.  Certain  savages  | Induction,  Electrical,  that  electric 
who  lived  wholly  on  fish  were  so  called  by  action  produced  in  adjacent  bodies  by  any 
the  ancients.  I body  under  electrical  excitement. 

Icterus,  the  jaundice.  j Indult,  a form  of  indulgence  or  dispen- 

Idrialine,  an  inflammable  substance  sation,  or  licence  to  transgress  or  sin  against 
found  in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria,  ordinary  law,  granted  by  the  Pope. 

Carniola.  | Indusial  Limestone,  a freshwater  lime- 

Ig  as  uric  Acid,  an  acid  found  in  combi-  stone  of  Auvergne,  composed  largely  of  the 
nation  with  strychnia  in  mix  vomica.  1 cases  or  indusire  of  the  larvae  of  Phryganea, 
Ilicin,  a crystalline  neutral  substance  incrusted  by  travertin, 
found  in  holly  leaves.  I Induvle,  the  withered  remains  ot  leaves 

Ilmenium,  a metallic  base  said  to  be  not  articulated  with  the  stem, 
identical  with  columbium  or  niobium.  It  is  Induviate,  covered  with  induviue. 
found  in  the  Yttro-ilmenite  of  the  Ilmen  Inertes,  the  order  of  birds  of  Temminck 
Mountains.  Which  includes  the  Apteryx  and  Dodo. 

Ilvaite,  a silicate  of  iron  and  lime  found  Informed  Stars,  stars  not  included  in 
in  Elba.  any  of  the  recognised  stellar  arrangements 

Ilyanthus,  a genus  of  sea  anemones,  called  constellations. 

They  are  non-adherent  and  large  in  column  j Initial  Velocity,  the  velocity  of  a 
comparatively.  • projectile  at  the  outset,  or  immediately  after 

Imbibition,  the  absorption  of  a liquid  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 
into  the  pores  of  a solid.  A property  of  Inosic  Acid,  an  acid  found  in  the  juices 
some  importance  in  organic  tissues.  of  the  flesh  of  animals. 

Impari  pinnate,  odd-winged  or  leaved;'  Instantaneous  Axes,  the  series  of  vary- 
used  to  signify  in  botany  that  there  is  an  ing  and  successive  axes  on  which  any  non-con- 
odd  terminal  floret  or  leaflet,  and  not  an  centric  body  moves  in  the  course  of  its 
equal  number  of  pairs.  rotation.  Motion  produces  many  such  axes 

Impastation,  binding  different  matters  in  bodies,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
together  by  cements  in  sculpture,  so  that  rotation  and  its  combination  with  other 
they  can  resist  the  action  of  fire.  motions,  as,  for  example,  when  a body 

Impasto,  the  body  of  colour,  or  thickness  slides  as  well  as  rotates,  instantaneous 
of  the  layer,  relatively,  in  painting.  A thin  sliding  axes  being  thereby  produced, 
layer  of  pigment  is  equal  to  a thin  impasto.  Instrumental  Errors,  errors  arising 
&e.  from  defect  of  the  mathematical  instru- 

Incandescence,  the  luminosity  exhibited  meuts  employed  in  measurements,  observa- 
by  any  body  from  interior  heat.  tions,  &c. 

Incense  "Wood,  the  aromatic  resinous  Intercostal,  between  the  ribs.  An  ad- 
wood  of  certain  species  of  Idea,  as  I- Hetero-  jective  used  anatomically  of  vessels  so 
phylla,  I.  Guianensis,  &c.  The  juice  of  situated. 

some  is  also  used  for  incense.  i Intermediate  Shaft,  the  connecting 

Incineration,  burning  to  ashes,  some-  shaft  of  a pair  of  marine  engines,  at  the  ends 
times  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  of  which  the  two  paddle-wheels  are  fixed, 
the  incombustible  remains  of  the  substance.  Internode,  between  the  knots  : the  space 

Cremation  is  the  name  applied  to  the  process  on  a branch  between  the  leaves  upon  it. 


when  the  human  body  is  incinerated  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

Incrassate,  bodies  more  than  usually 
thick  in  proportion  to  their  usual  dimen- 
sions in  botany,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
succulent  leaves,  &c. 

Incubation,  Artificial.  This  mode  of 
batching  independently  of  the  hen  is  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  early  practised  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Chinese.  It  may  be 
effected  either  by  the  oven,  stove,  or  steam. 
The  Eccaleobion,  or  egg-hatching  machine,  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  by  which  the 
best  and  most  improved  breeds  of  poultry 
we  now  regularly  produced  for  sale,  is  doing 
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Intestinalia,  a class  of  animals,  in- 
testinal worms  or  parasites,  which  infest  the 
interior  of  other  animals.  They  are  arranged 
under  two  classes,  Ccelelmintha  and  Stereo- 
mintha.  Each  subdivided  into  three  orders, 
the  first  class  comprehending  Nematoidea, 
Acanthotheca,  and  Syngamoidea,  and  the 
second,  AcanthocepJiala,  Trematoda,  and 
Tcenioidea. 

Iodates,  salts  of  iodic  acid. 

Iodides,  compounds  of  iodine  with  the 
metals. 

Iodite,  a native  iodide  of  silver. 

Iolite,  a violet-tinted  crystalline  mineral 
found  native  in  grains  and  masses. 
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Iiuautea,  a genus  of  Smth  American  direction,  while  the  hind  feet  hare  thumbs  ; 
palms.  The  cylindrical  roots  of  this  paliniand  also  by  other  peculiarities,  chiefly  dental, 
rise  in  a conical  mass  above  the  ground  like!  JACOB'S  Ladder,  the  garden  flower, 
the  stem  of  a tree.  ' Polemonium  Cceruleum.  > ■■  ' 

IhiDjEA,  one  of  the  rose-sporcd  division  of  | .1  AM hosa,  a genus  of  myrtaceous  Indian 

edible  sea-weeds.  'trees,  of  which  J.  Malaccensis  yields  the 

Ihis,  the  anterior  coloured  portion  of  the ' Malay  apple,  and  J.  Vulgaris  the  rose  apple. 


choroid  coat  of  the  eye  with  its  muscular 
fibres,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  pupil. 
Iriscupe,  an  instrument  for  showing  pris 


JamesONITK, 
monite  of  lead. 
ARRAH,  the 


a name  of  sulphauti- 

durable  mahogany-like 
matic  colours,  consisting  chiefly  of  a plate,  wood  of  Eucalyptus  roscrata,  a West  Aus- 
of  highly  polished  black  glass,  with  its  surface!  tralian  timber  tree. 

smeared  with  a solution  of  fine  soap,  and  J ERVIN,  an  alkaloid  fonnd  in  the  root  of 
afterwards  dried  with  a piece  of  chamois  white  hellebore,  or  Veratrum  album. 
leather.  When  breathed  on  through  a!  JESUITES  UK  Hoiik,  secular  Jesuits  of 
tube,  the  vapour  on  its  surface  displays  [high  rank,  bound  to  the  order  by  vows  of 
brilliant  prismatic  tinted  rays  or  spectra.  obedience,  but  without  taking  the  spiritual 
Iritis,  inflammation  of  the  iris  of  the  eye.  I row.  They  are  part  of  the  most  mischievous 
Ischiqcele,  hernial  tumours  at  the  [political  organisation  of  this  order,  which 


foramen  of  the  ischium. 

lSCHOPHONIA,  or  ISCHNOPIIONIA,  lOSS  Of 
voice,  a weak  voice  with  imperfect  speech. 

Ischoiua,  retention  of  urine. 

Iserine,  a variety  of  titaniferous  iron, 
from  the  Iser,  Silesia. 

Islands  of  the  Blessed,  the  Happy 
Islands  of  Greek  Mythology,  supposed  to  be 
situated  in  the  Western  Ocean. 

Isogonic  Lines,  lines  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
have  the  characteristic  or  definition,  that 
the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or 
its  inclination  to  the  horizon,  is  the  same 
throughout  any  one  of  them. 

Isopyre,  an  amorphous  mineral,  con- 
sisting of  silicate  of  alumina,  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  lime,  found  in  the  granite  of  St. 
Just,  Cornwall. 

Isthionic  Acid,  a body  obtained  from 
the  boiling  of  a solution  of  ethionic  acid.  It 
is  isomenic  with  sulpho-viuic  acid. 

ITAKA  Wood,  the  fin ely-mottled  tiger 
wood  of  British  Guiana,  from  the  timber  of 
Machcerium  Schomburgkii. 

Italian  Juicf,  the  extract  of  Cala- 
brian liquorice,  as  Spanish  juice  is  prepared 
from  the  liquorice  of  Catalonia.  The 
Solazzi  juice  of  Italy  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  finest. 

1 CLID.-K,  a family  of  Myrapods,  of  which 
the  gaily- worm,  or  lulus,  is  the  type. 

Ivory,  Vegetable,  the  nuts  of  Phy- 
telephas  Macrocarpa,  consisting  in  sub- 
stance of  indurated  albumen,  and  now  much 
used  in  turnery. 

IVY,  the  Hedera  Helix  of  botany. 

IXOLYTE,  a fossil  resin  found  in  the 
bituminous  coal  of  Oberhart,  Austria. 


JABTRTT,  a 
Mi/cteria. 
Jacchus, 


wading  bird  of  the  genus 
American 


genus  of  South 
quad  rum  an  a or  monkeys,  characterised  by 
the  digits  of  the  fere  foot  being  all  in  one 


has  been  sometimes  too  much  for  the  en- 
durance even  of  the  Popedom  itself. 

JETERUS,  a disease  of  plants,  charac- 
terised by  their  becoming  yellowish,  whence 
it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Vegetable 
Jaundice. 

Jews’  Pitch,  a species  of  asphaltum. 

J IN.TAL  or  Gixgai  , a large  Oriental 
musket,  used  by  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  to 
defend  walls. 

JOGUES  or  Yuos,  four  eras  of  great 
extent  in  Hindoo  mythology,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Greek  mythology  mentioned  by 
Hesiod.  They  are  called  Suttee,  Tirtah, 
Dwapaar,  and  Collee. 

JUBA,  the  mane  of  animals. 

JUBILATE,  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter. 
So  called  from  the  psalm  of  the  day  com- 
mencing “Jubilate  Deo." 

JUDICA,  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Lent.  So 
called  from  the  psalm  of  the  day  beginning 
Judica  me,  Domine.” 

Jugal  Bonk,  the  cheek  bone. 

JUGATA,  applied  to  medals  with  two 
heads  represented  side  by  side,  or  connected 
with  each  other. 

JUGULARS,  all  fishes  with  ventral  fins 
anterior  to  the  pectoral  fins. 

JUGULU.M,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  be- 
tween the  throat  and  chest. 

JUMPING  Hark,  a rodent  quadruped  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  typical  of  the  genus 
Helamys,  in  the  family  Dipod  idee  or  J erboas. 

JUNK  WAD,  a wad  of  oakum  and  spun 
yarn,  made  to  fit  the  bore  of  a gun,  and  to 
ram  down  between  the  projectile  and  the 
charge. 

JURASSIC  Rocks,  a geological  forma- 
tion of  limestones  and  clays,  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Kimmeridge  clay  and  Port- 
land rocks  of  England,  but  with  less  defined 
under  strata,  forming  a large  portion  of  the 
Jura  and  Alpine  Chain. 

JUTK,  a valuable  Indian  fibre,  obtained 
from  Cor  chorus  caj  su’aris  and  C.  olitoriu*. 
It  was  chiefly  used  in  India  for  making 
coarse  cloth  and  cordage,  but  is  capable  ot 
better  treatment. 
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kernels,  it  becomes  the  liqueur  known  aa 
noyau. 

Kish,  a substance  resembling  plumbago  in 
appearance,  found  sometimes  in  smelting 
furnaces  for  iron.  It  is  composed  of  man- 
ganese and  carbon. 

Kitt,  the  name  of  a composition  used  in 
I waterproofing  canvas.  It  consists  of  60  parts 
resin,  55  parts  pitch,  55  parts  bees’  wax, 
rui’ia  and  magnesia  found  sometimes  along  and  16  parts  taiiow,  by  weight,  boiled  to- 
with  chromate  of  iron.  gether  slowly.  It  also  adheres  to  metal. 

Kayiftolicon,  a variety  of  floor-cloth  kivi-kivi,  the  Apteryx  Australis  of  New 
composed  of  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  and  Zealand. 


K 

IlAINOZOIC,  the  tertiary  formation  of , 
geclogv. 

K*  Z‘->xkx z,  natite  phosphate  of  iron.  1 
Ku  uk aik. A,  a popular  Hungarian  dance. 
iALj,  Ska,  the  C'rambe  Maritima. 
Xamhekerite,  hydrated  silicate  of  alu 


cork. 

Kaneite,  native  arsenical  manganese. 
Karelinite,  an  oxysulphide  of 
muth. 


Klinometer,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  inclination  of  strata  to  the 


t*18'  | horizon. 

Kneph, 


a ram-headed  divinity  of  the 


Kathetometer,  an  instrument  for  mea- 1 ajjCient  Egyptians  called  Amen-ra,  or  by 
suring  heights,  consisting  of  a telescope  the  Grceks  ammon. 
sliding  up  and  down  upon  a graduated  scale,  Koala,  the  Phascolarctos,  a marsupial 
and  furnished  with  cross  wir.s  to  intersect  quadruped  of  Australasia, 
the  field  of  view.  Minute  differences  ini  Koff,  a small  two-masted  Dutch  fishing 
height  are  thus  determinable  by  sliding  the  Teggej^  a large  sprit  sail  abaft  each 

telescope  up  or  down,  when  two  different  magt 


heights  are  to  be  compared. 


Konigite,  an  emerald-coloured  variety  of 


Keeling,  the  Morrhuavulgavis,  or  com-  mineral  Brochantite. 


mon  cod-fish. 


Xottigite,  a native  arsenate  of  zinc  with 


Kentish  Rag,  part  of  the  lowest  creta-  njckgi  amj  cobalt,  found  in  Saxony,  and 
ceous  group  of  England,  yielding  a tough  and  containing  also  a trace  of  lime. 


durable  building  stone. 


Kreatine,  an  organic  crystallisable  sub- 


Keratonyxis,  the  operation  of  couching,' gjance  found  in  the  muscular  fibre  of  ani- 
as  performed  by  the  German  surgeons,  by  mals  = Co  nn  0,(  N2  HO. 


introducing  a needle  through  the  cornea, 
and  breaking  or  depressing  the  opaque  lens 
of  the  eye.  This  distinctive  name  is  from 
KepUS,  “a  horn,”  and  VV^iS,  “apunc 
ture,” — puncturing  the  cornea. 

Kermesite,  oxysulphide  of  antimony. 


9 

Kremnitz  White,  a very  pure  variety  of 
carbonate  of  lead,  or  white  lead.  It  is  the 
finest  flake  white  pigment  of  artists. 

Krum  Horn,  an  old  cornet-like  musical 
instrument.  It  is  said  to  have  given  name 
Kerned,  in  typography,  letters  which  to  the  Cremona  stop  of  the  organ  ; but  see- 
have  part  of  their  faces  hanging  over  either  ing  how  the  name  Cremona  is  connected 
or  both  sides  of  their  bodies.  otherwise  with  music,  this  may  be  disputed 

Kerolite,  a hydrated  silicate  of  man-  \ Kdhnite,  a native  arsenate  of  lime  an 
ganese.  magnesia. 

Keuper,  the  upper  division  of  the  Trias  Konildr,  a remarkable  deposit  of  the 
in  the  Continental  geology  of  Europe.  ; wide-spread  peninsula  of  India,  analogous 
Khus-Khes,  the  Andropogon  Murica-  to,  and  corresponding  in  character  and  cir- 
rus, a fragrant  grass  of  India;  spelt  also  cumstances  with,  the  glacial  drift  of  Northern 
cuscu8.”  | Europe  and  America.  It  is  found  as  a 

Kiesel  schiefer,  a siliceous  schistose  deposit  on  all  levels,  even  as  high  as  3,009 
deposit  found  in  the  lower  division  of  the  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  different  levels 
upper  carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Rhine  and  on  which  it  is  found  it  obviously  cannot  be 
elsewhere.  the  result  of  deposits  on  an  ancient  and 

Kieekunemalo,  an  excellent  varnish  gradually  elevated  sea-bed,  but  must  have 
resin  of  America,  resembling  copal,  and  in  been  deposited  after  the  permanent  ar- 
BOine  places  used  medicinally.  j rangement  of  heights  and  depressions  of 

Ki jieridge  Clay,  a thick  blue  slate- 1 India, 
clay  deposit  of  England,  containing  car- 1 Kupferblende,  copperblende  or  Ten- 
bonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  at  the  base  of  antite,  with  part  of  the  iron  replaced  by 
the  upper  division  of  the  English  oolite,  and  zinc. 

containing  the  Kimeridge  coal,  a bituminous  ( Kurrajong,  an  Australian  fibre  and 
shale. 

Kirschwasser,  an  alcoholic  liquor  pro- 


series of  fibrous  plants,  including  Commer- 
sonia  platyphylla*  Hibiscus  heterophyllut. 


duced  by  fermenting  the  small  sweet  black  | Plagianthus  sidoides,  and  others, 
cherry, — the  cherry-water  of  Germany,  j Kyanise,  to  preserve  timber  by  Kyan’e 
When  distilled  and  sweetened,  and  flavoured  patent  preparation,  q.  v. 

With  the  almond  flavour  of  the  bruised  Kyfholite,  a variety  of  serpentine. 
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Kyrosite,  a variety  of  marcasite,  or  white  termining  the  quality  of  gold  or  silver. 
Iron  pyrites,  containing  copper  and  arsenic,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  streak, 
found  both  in  South  America  and  in  Lararium,  the  apartment  in  the  dwell- 
Europe.  • ings  of  the  ancients  in  which  the  household 

gods  or  lares  were  kept. 

r | Lasurite,  blue  carbonate  of  copper. 

! Laticiferous  Tissue,  one  of  thevascu- 
lar  elementary  tissues  of  plants,  in  the  tubes 
Lablah,  a genus  of  leguminous  tropical  0f  which  the  latex  circulates  and  is  con- 
plants.  The  pulse  yielded  by  L.  Vulgaris  veyed. 

is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  young  Lead  Glance,  native  sulphide  of  lead, 
pods  like  kidney  beans,  as  well  as  those  of  Lectern,  a desk  or  stand  for  supporting  a 
L.  Cfultratus.  book  for  the  use  of  the  public  readers  in 

Labrds,  the  bream.  The  typical  genus  churches, 
of  the  Labridcs,  or  bream  tribe  of  fishes.  \ Lecticarii,  the  bearers  of  the  lectica  of 
Laciniate,  having  fringe-like  margins,  in  the  Romans,  or  litter-bearers, 
botany.  Leopard  Wood,  the  wood  of  the  South 

Laconicum,  a dry  bath.  Heated  air  used  American  tree  Brosimum  Aubletii.  It  be- 
by  the  Romans  to  produce  sudorific  effects,  longs  to  the  order  Artocarpacece. 
and  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  Laconia.  : Lepidolite,  a silicate  of  lithea,  alumina. 

Lactone,  a volatile  liquid  product  of  and  iron  with  fluoride  of  potassium, 
the  destructive  distillation  of  lactic  acid.  Lettic,  a division  of  the  Aryan  languages, 
Lactocic  Acid,  an  acid  somewhat  simi-  including  the  Old  Prussian  and  still  exist- 
lar  to  oxalic  acid,  found  in  the  juice  of  ing  dialects  of  Livonia,  Lithuania,  and 
Lactuca  Virosa.  Courland. 

Lacustrine  Deposits.  The  deposits  of  Levant,  from  the  Italian  word  levante, 
fresh-water  lakes  and  pools  are  so  called  “ rising,”  an  Italian  geographical  term  for 
by  geologists.  that  part  of  the  world  which  is  toward  the 

Ladies’  Slates,  a term  denoting  a par-  East  or  rising  sun,  but  distinctively,  in  gene- 
ticular  size  of  slates  ior  roofing.  They  are  ral  acceptation,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
16  inches  by  8 inches.  ranean  Sea  and  shores  to  the  east  of  the 

Lagomys,  the  rat-hares  of  Siberia,  a meridian  of  Candia. 
genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds  differing  from  Liber  Albcs,  a book  of  the  ancient  laws 
the  true  hares  in  having  no  tail,  nearly  and  customs  of  the  City  of  London,  of  great 
equal  legs,  shorter  ears,  and  nearly  perfect  antiquarian  as  well  as  practical  interest, 
clavicles.  It  has  been  printed  by  direction  of  the  Slas- 

Lagonite,  an  earthy  ochreous  yellow  ter  of  the  Rolls, 
mineral  incrustation,  found  at  the  Tuscan  Lich  Gate,  a shed  covering  the  entrance 
lagoons-  to  a burying  ground,  where  the  corpse- 

Lagrimoso,  a direction  in  music  to  rer-  bearers  rested  on  the  way  to  interment, 
form  the  part  indicated  in  a plaintive,  tear-  From  Leiche,  the  German  for  a corpse, 
ful  manner.  1 Lieberkuhn,  a speculum  or  concave  re- 

LA  re  Iron  Ore,  the  bog  iron  ore  of  Swe-  Sector  used  with  a microscope  to  throw  focal 
deu  and  Finland,  found  generally  on  the  light  on  the  object  under  examination, 
elopes  declining  toward  the  larger  lakes.  Ligneous,  woody,  or  resembling  wood. 

Lamantin,  the  manatee,  or  sea  cow.  Ligure,  a gem  stone  worn  in  the  breast- 

Land-fall,  a nautical  term  signifying  the  plate  of  the  High  Priest  of  Israel, 
first  land  seen  after  a voyage.  When  it  Limonite,  a hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  or 
e/upears  as  calculated  on,  it  is  called  a good  brown  iron  ore. 

i&rdfalL  ! Lingula  Flags,  a group  of  rock  deposits 

Laniad-e,  the  family  of  shrikes  or  butcher  belonging  to  the  middle  members  of  the 
Li'  ds.  Lower  Silurian  formation,  found  in  the  Cam - 

Laktern  Wheel,  a pinion  wheel  with  brian  district  of  England,  but  not  belonging 
treadle  or  spindle  teeth.  to  what  is  called  the  Cambrian  series. 

Lanthanum,  an  elementary  metal  dis-  Liparocele.  a fatty  tumour, 
covered  by  Mcsander  in  cerite.  \ Lippitudo,  bleared  eyes.  A disease  of 

La? illi,  “ little  stones,”  small  volcanic  the  eye-lids  easily  cured,  as  well  as  sty,  by 
cinders.  the  application  of  red  precipitate  ointment, 

Lapin  Causticus,  caustic  potash.  prepared  in  a weakened  form  for  the  eye  by 

Lapis  Divines,  a compound  in  which  any  druggist. 

&U/»,  sjiv.e,  and  vardi^ris  were  melted  to  Lithological,  the  structure,  character, 
getlier,  or  white  vitriol  in  place  of  verdigris,  and  composition  of  any  mineral  or  stone. 
With  the  ocussioiivl  addition  of  camphor.  I Lithophttes,  stony  polypes,  or  those 
Lapis  InfekRaLJS.  lunar  caustic,  a fused  having  a stony  axis,  as  distinct  from  those 
nitrate  of  silver.  i having  a homy  axis. 

Lapis  Lvjwus,  a siliceous  slate  called  the!  LlandeilA  Slates  or  Flags,  a group  of 
Lydian  atoue.  It  is  a touchstone  for  de-  durk-coloureo  sandy  grit  beds  belonging  to 
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the  Silurian  series  of  South  Wales.  Th<jy]  MARNETITE,  oxydulated 
abound  with  graptolites  and  other  fossils,  netic  iron  ore. 

the  Utica  slates  of  1>,r‘ 


iron  or  mag- 


They  correspond  with 
America  and  the  Angers  slates  of  Trance. 

Lodestar,  the  Pole  star. 

Logan  Stones,  the  rocking  stones.  Many 
of  them  are  apparently  natural  and  purely 
accidental  results  of  the  depositation  of  the 
glacial  drift,  q.  v. 

Loimic,  (from  Xoip.lKOS ,)  relating  to 
pestilential  diseases,  such  as  the  plague  and 
other  infectious  diseases. 


MaharangA,  a genus  of  Boraginacece,  of 
which  the  species  M.  Emodi  yields  the 
rutton  roots  of  Indian  commerce,  used  for 
colouring  oils  for  staining. 

Maidr,  the  family  of  crabs,  typified  by 
the  genus  Maia,  of  which  the  sea  spider  is 
an  example. 

Main  Beam,  in  mechanics  the  beam 
which  receives  its  impulse  of  rotation  direct 


from  the  piston  rod. 

. MAIZENA,  the  finer  kind  of  flour  pre- 

Lotophagi,  (from  XwT OCpayos,)  the  pared  from  Indian  corn  or  maize, 
lotus-eaters,  the  people  among  whom  Ulysses  Majolica,  a variety  of  pottery  manu- 
was  carried,  according  to  Homer,  when  trying  factured  by  the  Moors  at  Majorca  during 
to  double  Cape  Malea.  Those  who  ate  the  fruit  their  possession  of  that  island,  consisting  of 
of  the  lotus  were  visited  with  forgetfulness,  earthenware  coated  with  iead  glaze,  and 
and  lost  all  recollection  of  their  country  and  highly  coloured.  English  Majolica  has  been 
friends,  preferring  a quiet  life  of  inaction  produced  by  Mr.  Minton  and  others. 


in  the  land  of  the  lotus.  The  legend  is  un-j 
questionably  one  of  great  poetic  beauty. 
Ludlow  Series,  a series  of  deposits  con- 


MALACOUTE,  a dark  green  variety  of 
augite. 

Maleic  Acid,  an  acid  product  of  the 


sisting  of  the  upper  sands  and  shales  of  distillation  of  malic  acid  at  a high  tempera- 
Ludlow,  the  Aymestry  limestone  beneath,  ture.  It  is  isomeric  with  fumaric  acid, 
and  under  these  the  lower  Ludlow  shales.  Malmsey,  a fine-flavoured  variety  of 
and  limestone  concretions.  Together  these ! Madeira  wine  formerly  made  at  Malvasia, 
are  the  upper  member  of  the  English  Silurian  in  the  Morea. 


formation, 

Lusiad,  the  great  epic  poem  of  the  Por- 
tuguese poet  Camoens, 
quently  translated. 

Luxation,  dislocation  of  a 
anatomy. 


Mancinite,  brown  silicate  of  zinc. 
Manganite,  hydrated  peroxide  of  man- 
A great  work,  fre-  ganese,  or  grey  oxide  of  manganese. 

I Mangonel,  an  ancient  warlike  engine 
joint,  in  for  throwing  missiles" in  sieges. 

Mantlets,  shields  proof  against  small 


Lyra,  the  Lyre,  one  of  the  constellations  ; shot,  capable  of  being  moved  from  point  to 
also  the  name  given  to  a lyre-like  disposi-  point,  to  protect  sappers  or  gunners  during 
tion  of  the  cerebral  fibres  of  the  under  pos-  sieges. 

terior  surface  of  the  Corpus  Callosum.  j Maple,  the  Acer  family  of  trees,  which 

'includes  many  valuable  species,  as  the  sugar 
M ! maple,  Acer  Saccharinum,  common  maple, 

A,  Campestre,  Norway  maple,  A.  Platano- 
MaCAUCO,  a name  used  to  designate  ides,  &c. 
several  species  of  quadrumana  of  the  genus  Maraschino,  a liqueur  prepared  from 
Lemur.  I the  Dalmatian  marasquin  cherry  by  fermen- 


Macer,  the  astringent  bark  of  the  root 
■of  a Malabar  tree,  very  effective  in  the  cure 
of  diarrhoea. 

Maclureite,  a silicate  of  magnesia, 
with  some  oxide  of  iron,  potash,  and  fluo- 
rine, found  in  Imperfect  crystalline  masses 
in  New  Jersey. 

M acradchenia,  a colossal  genus  of  three- 
toed or  Perissodactyle  Mammalia,  allied  to 
the  Llamas  and  Camels. 

MACRO  PIPER,  a genus  of  shrubby  cor- 
date-leaved Polynesian  plants,  of  which  the 
epecies  M.  Methysticum  supplies  the  kava 
or  ava  root,  from  which  the  narcotic  bever- 
age kava  is  obtained. 

MAGDERURG  Hemispheres,  an  ap- 
paratus originating  with  Otto  Guericke,  of 
Magdeburg,  consisting  of  two  hollow  hemi- 
spheres fitting  each  other  closely  at  the 


tation  and  distillation,  the  fruit  being 
bruised  and  the  kernels  used  as  flavouring. 

Marc,  oil  cake — the  refuse  or  residue  of 
seeds  after  oil  has  been  expressed  from  them. 
They  are  frequently  used  as  manures. 

Margarite,  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, soda,  and  lime. 

Marionite,  a hydrated  carbonate  of 
zinc. 

MARMATITE,  a blende  in  which  part  of 
the  zinc  is  replaced  by  iron,  and  occasionally 
by  cadmium. 

Marsh's  Apparatus,  a test  suggested 
by  Mr.  Marsh  in  1836,  for  the  detection  of 
arsenic.  It  consists  of  a jet  of  pure  hydrogen 
inflamed,  to  the  flame  of  which  a surface  of 
white  porcelain  is  subjected.  When  the 
hydrogen  contains  any  trace  of  arsenic,  it  is 
revealed  by  a 6teel  grey  deposit  of  the  metal 


edges.  When  the  interior  air  is  abstricted!  within  a dark  ring  of  its  suboxiide.  When 
by  the  air  pump,  they  exemplify  the  force  of  the  hydrogen  is  pure,  no  metallic  deposit 
atmospheric  pressure  from  without  by  the  takes  place. 

force  with  which  they  are  held  together.  i Martial  Reg  ULUS,  metallic  antimony 
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produced  trow  the  decomposition  of  sulphide  represent  a middle  life  period  in  the  anl- 
of  antimen?  by  iron-  mated  habitation  of  the  world:  a distinction 

M.\ST IC-tVo l(l ES,  medicines  which  pro-  which  it  might  have  been  fairly  anticipated 
mote  the  secretion  of  saliva.  subsequent  geological  discovery  and  maturer 

Mas TOTIIKOA,  the  abdominal  pouch  of  scientific  considerations  would  destroy ; ana, 
xa.vrsupfc.-l  fiammals.  as  might  have  been  expected,  though  the 

Mauvr,  a beautiful  purple  aniline  dye,  term  may  remain,  its  propriety  is  already 
obtained  also  from  benzol.  gone.  The  so-called  Mesozoic  includes  the 

Mean  S ijn,  an  imaginary  sun,  assumed  cretaceous  series  and  the  new  red  sandstone, 
to  move  regularly  and  uniformly  at  the  with  all  the  intervening  series, 
menu  velocity  of  the  true  sun.  It  thusi  Metacarpus,  the  portion  of  the  hand  be- 
marks  and  distinguishes  mean  time  from  tween  the  fingers  and  wrist, 
true  time,  and  the  mean  solar  day  from  the  MetaCENTke,  Bouguer’s  term  for  the 
true  solar  day,  and  thereby  affords  a mea-  point  or  centre  of  stability  of  floating  bodies, 
sure  for  reducing  observations  to  practical  | The  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  centre  of 
accuracy.  j gravity  coincide  or  vary  according  to  the 

.Mechanists,  a set  of  philosophers  who  lading,  and  the  position  of  the  Metacentre 
considered  the  changes  of  the  material  uni-  I or  centre  of  stability  depends  upon  and  is 
verse  due  to  the  operation  of  mechanical  subordinate  to  the  relative  position  of  these, 
forces.  | and,  like  them,  it  varies  in  intensity  or 

MEDLAR,  the  fruit  of  a plant  common  'quantity,  as  well  as  position, 
in  Central  Europe  in  the  wild  state,  the  Metallic  Colours,  those  colours  which 
J fespilus  Germanica.  are  obtained  from  a metallic  base,  such  as 

Medullary  Hays,  the  cellular  tissue  the  lead,  chromium,  cadmium,  vermilion, 
radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  stem  out-  and  other  pigments,  as  distinguished  from 
ward  to  the  bark  of  exogens,  observable  animal  and  vegetable  colours,  such  as  coclii- 
when  the  trunks  of  timber  trees  are  cut  in  neai,  which  is  an  insect  product,  and  mad- 
transverse  sections.  der,  indigo,  &c.,  which  are  vegetable 


Megalicthys,  a genus  of  fossil  fishes,  products, 
some  species  ofwhieh  are  of  great  size.  Dental  Metallochromes,  a beautiful  series  of 
and  other  remains  of  M.  Eibberti  have  been  prismatic  tints,  produced  on  polished  steel 
found  in  coal  fields  of  Edinburgh  and  Fife,  plates  by  Nobiliby  the  depositing  upon  them, 
M EI.A.M,  a product  of  the  distillation  of  under  electrolyte  action,  thin  films  of  per- 
sulpho-eyanide  of  potassium  mixed  with  sal  j ox'de  °f  lead. 


ammoniac. 

Melanic  Acid,  a black  amorphous 
body  obtained  from  hydride  of  salicyl. 
Melanochroite,  a chromate  of  lead 


Metaxite,  a fibrous  serpentine.  The 
name  has  also  been  applied  to  chrysolite. 

Methylated  Spirit,  alcohol  or  spirits  of 
wine  mixed  with  a tenth  of  its  volume  of 


found  in  Siberia,  which  becomes  black  under  Y"ood  spirit,  and  sold  duty  free  for  the  pur- 
the  action  of  the  blow-pipe.  i Pose  °f  facilitating  the  manufacture  of 

Melanotannic  Acid,  a dark  body  result-  Tarnishes  and  other  uses  in  the  productive 

ing  from  the  action  of  potassa  in  excess  on , arH'  ...  - . 

Wunic  acid.  ! Metoposcofy,  divination  by  inspection  of 


Melilite,  or  Honey  Stone,  a silicate  of  the  forehead. 


alumina,  magnesia,  peroxide  of  iron,  lime, 
potash,  and  soda. 

Melopsite,  a variety  of  lithomarge,  of  a 
pale  greenish  or  yellowish  colour. 


be- 


Mendipite,  an  oxychloride  of  lead  found  -Az®res. 


Mezzo  Rilieto,  in  middle  relief,  or 
tween  basso  and  alto  rilievo. 

Miciiaelite,  a pearly  white  fibrous 
variety  of  opal  from  the  island  of  St.  Michael, 


in  the  Mendip  Hills. 

Meneguinite,  a double  sulphide  of  lead 
and  antimony. 

Menilite,  an  opaque  brownish  opal  found 
near  Paris. 

Mercaptan,  Corpus  Mercitrium  cap • 


Milk  Weeds,  the  genus  Asclepias. 
Mise-eN-Scene,  the  getting  up  of  the 
piece,  in  dramatic  language. 

MoHSITE,  a crystallised  titaniferous 
1 iron. 

Moxiliform,  like  a necklace,  applied 


tans,  a liquid  compound  of  carbon,  sulphur,  to  certaiu  seed  pod*, 

and  hydrogen,  so  cailed  from  its  powerful  °r  -^-COJ,UE>  Actmt- 

Moss  Agate, 


of  i r.,  agates  with  dentritic  or 

moss-like  interior  arrangements  and  mark- 


action  on  mercury. 

Mericarp,  half  of  the  double  fruit 
umbellifers. 

Mesitylene,  a hydrocarbon  product  of  ln^rtnlTr__  „ , ...  .. 

the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  acetone.  Its  Y f U'®'  ceUs  fr0m  whlch  0th< * 

cells  are  developed. 

Mousing  a Hook,  a nautical  term, 
the  group  of  rocks  signifying  the  securing  a hook  to  anything  to 


formula  is 
Mesozoic  Rocks, 


C9  H 12' 


usually  called  Secondary,  so  called  by  Pro-  which  it  is  attached,  by  passing  a piece  of 
feasor  Phillips  from  their  being  supposed  to  spun  yarn  round  the  back  and  point  of  it. 
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•O  as  to  prevent  the  thing  to  which  it  is  Office,  Vienna,  and  since  brought  to  grea 
attached  from  slipping  out.  efficiency  by  Mr.  Henry  Bradbury  and  others 

Mucronatk,  any  organ  terminating  in  The  process  consists  of  taking  any  indented 
a sharp,  hard  point.  impression,  on  thin  sheets  of  fresh  cut  lead, 

M O Roil iso M T K,  a red  and  yellow  or  of  specially  dried  plants,  or  leaves  with  the 
.golden  variety  of  felspar  discovered  by  Sir  juice  squeezed  out  between  thick  blotting 
Roderick  L Murclfison.  paper.  Aiter  the  jilants  are  separated  from 

Muricate,  surfaces  covered  with  short  the  sheets  of  lead,  the  latter  are  subjected  to 
pointed  cones  not  closely  set  together.  ! a metallic  deposit  of  copper,  which  reproduces 

Muscida:,  the  family  of  dipterous  the  impression  of  the  plants  in  relief.  This 
Insects,  of  which  Alusca  (the  fly)  is  the  again  is  subjected  to  a second  deposit  of 
■typical  genus.  j copper,  reproducing  the  first  impression,  as 

MUSKAT,  a sweet  and  fine  rich  wine  taken  by  the  lead,  but  on  a plate  sufficiently 
from  the  over-ripe  Muscadine  grapes  of  the  hard  for  printing  purposes.  By  this  means 
south  of  France.  Nature  is  made  her  own  draughtsman,  and 

Myoelia,  the  flocculent  filaments  of  a perfect  facsimile  is  the  result. 

■fungi.  | Nauhannite,  native  selenide  of  silver. 

Mydriasis,  unnatural  dilation  of  the  Naval  Architecture,  the  designing 
pupil  of  the  eye.  and  draughting  of  the  designs  of  ships.  It 

Myelo.v,  the  spinal  chord  and  spinal  involves  a consideration  of  many  details  and 
marrow’  collectively.  principles,  and  is  in  most  respeets  an  inver- 

Mytilaceaxs,  the  family  of  bivalve  sion  of  house  building, — the  vessel  depending 
shells  of  which  the  Mytilus,  or  common  for  stability  on  her  floating  power  from  above 
mussel,  is  the  typical  genus.  and  her  pow’er  of  resisting  pressure  from 

below,  while  the  house  depends  on  the  foun- 
dation and  the  pow’er  of  resisting  pressure 
N I downwards. 

I Negative,  in  photography,  the  first  im- 
Naboxassar,  Era  OF,  an  era  of  Astro-  Pression  of  an  object,  from  which  other  im- 
nomy  adopted  from  the  Chaldeans  by  Hip-  pressions  are  printed. 

parchus  and  Ptolemy,  and  said  to  refer  • Nemophila,  a genus  of  flowering  annuals 
the  observation  of  eclipses  to  the  beginning  belonging  to  the  order  Hgdrophyllacecc,  and 
of  the  reign  of  Nabonassar.  Niebuhr  and  Sir  familiarly  exemplified  by  the  garden  annual 
G.  C.  Lewis  are  at  conflict  as  to  Nabonassar.  Mlntignis. 

Mr.  Grote  says,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  Nkolitk,  a massive  variety  of  talc,  in 
that  the  earliest  astronomical  observation  of  winch  alumina  partially  replaces  silica, 
the  Chaldeans  known  to  Ptolemy  was  a lunar  Neotype,  a variety  of  Natrocalcile,  so 
eclipse  of  March  19th,  721  b.c.,  the  27th  year  called  because  of  its  novelty  of  form  on  first 
of  the  Era  of  Nabonassar.  This  is,  after  all,  discovery,  due  to  its  containing  barytes, 
everything  that  appears  requisite,  the  era  of  Nephrotomy,  the  surgical  operation  of 
Nabonassar  being  held  to  begin  with  Feb-  extracting  stone  from  the  kidneys, 
ruarj  26th,  747  b.o.  The  date  is  a sufficiently  Nerei  des,  the  sea  nymphs,  daughters  of 
definite  one  for  astronomical  purposes.  ; Nereus,  the  son  of  Ocean  and  Earth. 

Nacrite.  a silicate  of  alumina,  consisting  Neuricity  or  NeuriliTY,  the  fibrous 
of  fine  talcose  pearly  scales.  structure  of  the  nerves. 

Naxdu,  the  lihea  Americana,  or  Ameri- 1 Nickel  Bloom,  arsenate  of  nickel, 
can  ostrich.  I Nictitation,  a nervous  affection  of  the 

Naos,  the  portion  of  a temple  enclosed  by  eyelids,  consisting  of  inordinate  winking, 
the  walls,  it  was  situated  between  thepronaos  Nigged  Ashlar,  rough-dressed  stone; 
in  front,  and  the  posticum  in  the  rear,  of  the  same  as  hammer-dressed  stone.  It  is 
the  cfoiice.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  word  used  in  the  basements  of  various  public 
"nave,”  which,  however,  is  applied  to  the  buildings  and  private  dwellings  where  stone 
middle  portion  of  Gothic  churches,  betu’een  is  employed. 

the  two  side  aisles  and  to  the  west  of  the  Nitro-CALCITE,  native  nitrate  of  lime, 
choir.  i Nooth’S  Apparatus,  an  arrangement 

Nardoo,  the  Narsilia  Macropus  or  Sal-  for  introducing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  water, 
vatrix,  an  Australian  plant,  the  seeds  or  now  superseded  by  the  gasolene. 
spores  and  spore  cases  of  winch  furnish  a Noruaghe,  a remarkable  series  of  Sar- 
mcal  from  which  the  natives  make  bread  dinian  monuments  of  great  antiquity  and 
and  a kind  of  porridge.  unknown  use,  but  supposed  to  be  tombs  of 

Natatory,  that  characteristic  of  a limb  illustrious  individuals.  They  are  elliptical 
by  which  it  is  adapted  for  swimming.  or  circular  truncated  cones,  with  doors  open- 

Native  Amalgam,  a native  alloy  of  ing  to  the  south-east,  and  giving  access  to  a 
silver  and  mercury,  sometimes  found  in  per-  corridor  communicating  with  two  ranges  of 
feet  crystals.  chambers,  through  which  the  central  tower 

Nature  Printing,  an  art  first  prac-  is  reached.  They  are  sometimes  single,  some- 
*ed  by  M.  Auer,  of  the  Imperial  Printing  times  composed  of  several  united ; sometime*, 
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also,  they  embrace  a considerable  enclosure, 
and  others  of  them  are  surrounded  by  ap- 
parently defensible  works.  They  are  very 
numerous  in  Sardinia,  and  the  surprise  is 
that  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  their 
origin  or  use. 

N ORDHA  USES  Acid,  a nearly  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid,  consisting  usually  of  a brown 
fuming  liquid,  formerly  manufactured  at 
Nordhausen. 

N UPBEAR,  the  water-lily,  the  well-known 
aquatic  plant  which  sends  up  its  beautiful 
flowers  from  the  surface  of  the  British  fresh- 
water streams  amid  its  broad,  roun  1,  floating 
leaves. 

Nutcracker, a British  bird  of  the  genus 
Nudfraga  and  order  Piece. 

o 

Obstetrics,  the  science  of  midwifery, 

OCCUPATION  KOAD.s,  roads  made  by 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  land  for  their  own 
convenience  in  communicating  with  the 
various  portions  of  a property,  and  therefore 
not  public.  Over  such  roads  railways  and 
canals  must  construct  bridges ; and  where 
they  divide  fields  in  their  course,  they  are 
bound,  for  the  convenience  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  their  tenants,  to  construct 
occupation  bridges. 

Oderite,  a Swedish  variety  of  black 
mica, 

ODIN,  the  Scandinavian  Zeus. 

Odontolith,  fossil  bones  and  teeth, 
found  in  thetertiaries  of  Languedoc,  coloured 
with  oxide  of  copper,  called  also  Bone 
Turquoise. 

ODORIN,  a product  with  strong  empyreu- 
matic  odour,  obtained  from  the  distillation 
of  the  volatile  oil  resulting  from  distilled 
bone. 

CENOHETER,  a hydrometer  for  telling  the 
strength  of  wines. 

(Esophagitis,  inflammation  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

Oleic  Acid,  an  acid  found  along  with 
margaric  acid  when  almond  oil  is  saponified 
with  potash,  and  the  soap  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  Its  symbol  is  C36N34  °4 

OLERACEOUS,  having  the  nature  of  or 
belonging  to  pot  herbs. 

OMAN  der  WoOD.a  calamanderwood  of 
Ceylon,  the  wood  of  Diospyros  Ebenaster. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE,  an  instrument  for 
examining  the  interior  of  the  eye  during 
life,  the  invention  of  Helmholtz,  and  subse- 
quently varied  by  numerous  other  inven- 
tors. The  light  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
patient’s  head  being  reflected  by  a small 
mirror  into  the  eye,  the  illuminated  interior 
is  then  capable  of  examination  through  a 
small  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror, 
to  which  various  magnifying  powers  can 
be  applied.  The  invention  has  proved  of 


great  service  not  only  in  ocular,  but  ia 
difficult  brain  disease,  and  photograplis  of 
the  retina  have  been  obtained. 

Order  op  the  1)ay,  the  businew  of 
the  day  in  Parliament  previously  set  down 
in  the.  order  in  which  it  is  to  come  on  and 
be  proceeded  with.  A motion  for  the  order 
of  the  day  to  be  read  is  a frequent  mode  of 
superseding  any  other  matter  already  before 
the  House,  and,  if  carried,  the  orders  or 
remaining  orders  of  the  day  must  then  he 
read  and  proceeded  with  in  the  sequence  in 
which  they  are  set  down.  Such  a motion, 
however,  is  frequently  superseded  by  a 
motion  to  adjourn.  The  practice  of  moving 
the  Order  of  the  Day  appears  to  have  been 
first  introduced  on  All  Fools’  Day,  1747,  and 
many  a disappointed  politician  has  siuee 
thought  the  practice  worthy  of  its  birthday. 

Organogenesis,  the  formation  of  any 
organ  from  its  origin  or  first  stage  of  deve- 
lopment. 

Oulo,  the  plinth  to  the  base  of  a pedestal 
or  column. 

Ormolu,  the  decorative  art  of  copper  or 
bronze  gilt. 

Orthite,  amassiveand  acicular crystal- 
ine  variety  of  Allanite. 

Orthoclase,  or  Potash  Felspar, 
a silicate  of  alumina  and  potash,  with  fre 
quently  the  potash  partially  replaced  by 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  &e.  It  b a sommon 
constituent  of  granite,  forming  frequently 
large  white,  grey,  or  reddish  crystals. 

Orthomorphic,  (from  opdos, 
“straight,”  and  ftopepr “shape,”)  the 
normal  form  or  perfect  development  of 
organic  bodies  previous  to  their  germinal 
condition. 

Oscillating  Engines,  an  arrange- 
ment of  steam  engines  by  which  the  cylinder 
oscillates  on  trunnions  near  its  base,  like 
those  of  a piece  of  ordnance.  By  this 
arrangement  connecting  rods  between  the 
piston  rod  and  crank  pin  are  dispensed 
with,  and  the  space  required  for  their  action 
saved,  while  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  more 
directly  applied,  and  brought  more  nearly  at 
light  angles  to  the  maximum-power  points 
of  the  crank.  They  are  chiefly  valuable  in 
steam  navigation,  where  complete  action 
and  compactness  are  concurring  requi- 
sites. 

OSMIRIDIUM,  a native  alloy  of  iridium 
and  osmium,  called  also  iridosmine,  these 
terms  being  mere  inversions  of  each  other. 

OSTEOGENY,  formation  and  growth  of 
bone. 

Osteolite,  earthy  phosphate  of  lime, 
supposed  to  be  altered  apatite. 

OTALGIA,  ear  ache. 

Otitis,  inflammation  of  the  ear  or  any 
part  of  that  organ. 

OUZ  E l.TVate  R , the  Cinculus  A quotient, 
or  Dipper,  a small  English  bird  of  aquatio 
habits. 
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Oviduct,  the  Fallopian  tube  of  mam-'quent  verses  commence,  as  in  the  original 


mals,  and  analogous  passage  in  other 
animals. 

Oxalite,  native  oxalate  of  iron. 

Oyster  Plant,  the  Steenhammaria 
Maritima,  so  called  from  the  leaves  having 
the  flavour  of  oysters. 

Ozokerite,  a variety  of  mineral  and 


Sibylline  verses  according  to  Cicero. 

Paraffin  or  Parafine  Oils,  a name 
given  to  petroleum  oils,  as  distinguished  from 
benzoline  or  petroleum  spirit. 

Paraphonia,  alteration  of  voice. 
Parkia,  a genus  of  leguminous  plants 
named  after  Mungo  Park,  of  which  P. 


wax-like  resin  found  in  Newcastle  and  Africana,  or  the  African  locust  tree,  useful 


Linlithgowshire  coal,  and  more  abundantly 
in  Moldavia.  It  is  now  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  candles,  and  gives  a superior 
light.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  as  well  as 
many  wax-like  qualities  : hence  its  name. 

Ozone,  an  allotropic  condition  or  modi- 
fication of  oxygen.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  phosphorus  partially  covered  with 


for  its  edible  seeds,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
examples. 

Paronychia,  an  abscess  or  whitlow  affect- 
ing the  nail. 

Parturition,  bringing  forth  or  giving 
birth. 

Peliom,  a Bavarian  variety  of  iolite. 

Pelokonite,  a South  American  variety  of 


water,  under  the  electrolytic  decomposition  cupreous  manganese, 
of  water,  by  passing  an  electric  spark;  Penicillium,  a genus  of  moulds  or  mil- 
through  oxygen,  and  in  various  other  ways.  dews.  P.  Glaucum,  one  of  the  species,  is 
It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  water,  and  alcohol,  present  in  the  vinegar  plant,  and  also  in 
It  resumes  the  condition  of  ordinary  oxygen  yeast. 

at  a temperature  of  500°.  It  forms  an  in-  Pennine,  a chlorite  from  the  Pennine 


valuable  disinfectant  and  aid  to  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  has  been  conveniently 
reduced  to  practical  use  in  Condy’s  Fluid. 


Alps. 

Peps  INF,  a principle  contained  in  small 
quantity  in  gastric  juice  along  with  the  acid 


quantity  and  presence 
atmosphere,  chiefly  by 
test  papers. 


of  Ozone 
specially 


Pale,  The,  that  portion  of  Ireland  within 
which  the  practical  dominion  of  the  English 
Sovereigns  was  maintained  for  some  cen- 
turies after  the  English  invasion.  The  Pro 


Ozonometry,  a term  applied  to  several  'in  which  it  constitutes  the  dissolving  and 
modes  of  testing  and  determining  the, digestive  power  of  that  fluid. 

e in  the!  Periagua,  a large  canoe  of  the  Pacific 
prepared  made  from  the  trunks  of  two  trees. 

Peridicm,  the  outer  coat  enveloping  the 
jsporules  of  certain  fungi. 

Permanent  White,  a pigment  formed 
of  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  retains  its 
whiteness  under  circumstances  in  which 
white  lead  and  zinc  white  become  dis- 
coloured. 

Permanganic  or  Hypermanganic 

Acid,  an  acid  composed  of  seven  atoms  qf 
oxygen  to  two  of  manganese. 

vince  of  Leinster  was  the  main  territory  of ' w N E A f J ^l L U’  ™uscIes 

KJ2J  «*  * "**■«  - 

set  r* 

wrii“  r 

Patvyra  worm  si  year  of  Charles  I. ; also  a mode  of  obtaining 

NiLcifera  and  aimthnt  nf  restitution  or  possession  from  the  Crown  of 

ywctfera,  and  also  that  of  5ortMstwPZaheWi-ireal  or  penona\  ^ate,  now  simplified  and 

Pam’pfiv  Qmm  o . ,.  . regulated  by  the  Act  2iS  and  24  V.,  c.  34. 

silfferous  South  American  deposits.  be^^^^^  aU  inf3.tJ'ument  ^ regu- 

ing  to  the  more  recent  tertiaries  of  geology  n ps  r*16  op^lcaJ.  a*IS  of  tl1?  e^es*  lnvented 

Pampelmouse,  a fruit  of  the  citron  class  ' J Profess5T  Locke’  for.  showing  certa>a  Phe- 
Tielrlwl  hv  iho  nslZ..n  u class,  nomena  of  binocular  vision, 

yielded  Dy  the  Citrus  Decumana-  I p,,  , r,i,  . . , . , 

Pancreatic  Juice,  the  liquid  secretion  L HARMACOLOGy  ’ l lu  sclence  which 

of  the  ninrreas  Tt  tvl  secretion  teaches  the  properties  and  uses  of  drugs. 

° M .U“5U;^Ih,as.the  power  t0  change'  Philosophic  Candle,  a jet  of  hydro- 


fats into  fat  acids  and  glycerine. 


Uie/C  OTOGEN,  paraffiu  oiI>  aninflammable 


body .to  withdrawan  extraneous  gathering  of  <>i,y  product  of  the  dUtUlaUon  of  various 

Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  cha- 
racter of  Comforter  and  Intercessor. 


shales  and  bituminous  coals.  It  forms  a 
series  of  hydrocarbons  of  variable  propor- 

rncfmeCofgiX  !fi  ih!  ahe ohtained'by dSSoLThenat'uri8 


principle  of  giving  in  the  first  verse  all  the  petroleums 

letters  in  their  order  with  which  the  subse-i  PiiOTOLOGY,  the  science  of  light. 
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Phycolory,  the  branch  of  botany  de- 
rated to  the  Algce  or  sea- weeds. 

I’iOHUitiM  Bean,  the  medicinal  seeds 
of  Nontandra  Puchury,  used  as  a cure  for 
celic. 

?jsr  Wool,  or  Vegetable  Wool,  a 
fibre  of  the  leaves  of  the  Pinus  Sylvestris, 
or  silver  fir,  from  which  a fabric  like  flannel 
may  be  made.  It  is  highly  useful  and  valu- 
able for  i*  eler -clothing,  being  anti-rheumatic 
and  specially  healthy. 

PfsTACl'J'R,  a greenish  variety  of  iron' 
and  lime  epidote,  composed  of  silicate  of 
alumina,  lime,  and  iron. 

Plesiosaurus,  the  genus  of  fossil 
lizards  or  marine  saurian  s characterised  by 
their  great  length  of  neck. 

Pleuuitis,  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
or  pleurisy. 

Plumbum  Oorneum,  fused  chloride  of 
lead,  formerly  called  horn  lead. 

Plymouth  .Brethren,  a body  of 
Christians  opposed  to  sectarianism  and  all  its 
distinctions,  and  holding  adhesion  only  to 
what  they  consider  to  be  vital  or  essential 
truths. 

PouAfiRA,  gout  affecting  the  foot. 

Polar 1 500 PEP,  a'varietyof  instruments 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  polarisation 
of  light. 

Polygamous,  applied  in  botany  to 
grasses  which  havespikelets  of  unisexual  and 
also  of  hermaphrodite  organs. 

Polygamy,  plirrality  of  wives : a custom 
peculiar  to  the  Semitic  and  Ilamitic  races, 
but  apparently  never  adopted  nationally  by 
any  of  the  Japhethites. 

Polyonymy,  the  description  of  one  object 
under  a variety  of  names. 

Pomelloes,  the  smaller  varieties  of  shad- 
dock, known  as  the  Forbidden  fruit. 

Portreeve,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
maritime  town  or  port  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  It  is  a corruption  of  portgrieve,  and 
is  said  to  hare  been  the  title  of  mayors  of 
seaports. 

Posidonia  Schist,  a schistose  deposit  of 
the  lias  formation,  consisting  of  bituminous 
shale  full  of  the  remains  of  a flat  bivalve 
shell,  the  Posidonia.  It  is  rich  enough  in 
carbon  to  be  of  value  for  distillation. 

Posology,  the  administration  of  medi- 
cine, as  regards  quantity  or  doses. 

Pot  Metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lead. 

Poudrette,  a manure  composed  of  dried 
night  soil  and  clay.  The  night  soil  of  Paris 
is  so  prepared  for  manure. 

Praam,  a kind  of  Dutch  and  Baltic 
lighter. 

Pilefloratjon  and  Prjefoli  ation,  the 
condition  of  flowers  or  leaves  in  the  flower- 
bud  or  leaf-bud  before  expansion. 

Prai-Raphaelitism,  a modern  school  of 
painting,  which  has  revived  the  system  of 
art  characteristic  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
with  some  modifications. 

Pr.etorium,  the  portion  of  a Homan 


camp  occupied  by  the  General’s  tent,  raised 
I some  feet  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
I camp. 

Prakrit,  the  old  languages  or  dialects  of 
! the  lower  classes  during  the  period  when  the 
older  Sanscrit  was  a spoken  language,  the 
Sanscrit  itself,  or  polished  language,  being 
confined  to  the  educated  and  upper  classes. 

Prick.lv  Pear,  the  Opuntia  or  Indian 
fig- 

Primuries,  the  pinion  feathers  or  quills 
iu  the  wings  of  birds. 

Pristis,  the  genus  of  sharks  of  which  the 
sawfish,  P.  Antiquorum,  is  an  example. 

Procurator  Fiscal,  an  officer  in  Scot- 
land who  makes  the  preliminary  inquiries 
into  crime,  and  acts  as  public  prosecutor 
iu  all  the  less  important  criminal  prose- 
cutions of  the  inferior  courts  of  Scotland 
other  than  the  police  courts. 

Proem,  a poetical  introduction  to  a larger 
poem.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  iu  the 
same  sense  as  a preface. 

Prolusion,  a trial  or  essay  in  literature. 

Proper  Motion',  the  actual  motion  of 
stars,  as  contradistinguished  from  their 
apparent  motion. 

Protein,  the  azotised  base  of  albumen, 
casein,  and  fibrin. 

Protogenesis,  the  first  beginning  of  life ; 
a term  intended  to  signify  the  development 
of  an  organic  vitalised  body  from  inorganic 
and  Don-vitalised  matter.  The  phenomenon 
has  been  sought  for,  but  not  found. 

Protoplasm,  the  vegetable  matter  formed 
on  the  inside  walls  of  a cell  after  the  cell  is 
formed. 

Psorophthalmia,  ulceration  anditching 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Ptvalism,  salivation,  or  an  increased 
secretion  of  saliva. 

Pugmill,  the  mill  in  which  brickmakers 
mix  and  prepare  the  materials  of  which  tbeir 
bricks  are  made. 

Pulp,  the  juicy  tissue  of  fruits  and 
plants ; also  applied  to  the  macerated  fibre 
from  which  paper  is  made. 

Pulque,  a drink  consisting  of  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  agave. 

Pumpkin,  the  esculent  gourd  Cucurbita 
Pepo. 

Punic  "Wars,  the  wars  between  Rome 
and  Carthage. 

Pupiparous,  insects  which  bring  forth 
their  young  in  the  nymph  or  pupe  form. 

Purpure,  a tincture  or  colour  iu  her  ildry 
indicated  by  lines  running  diagonally  from 
the  sinister  side  of  the  shield  downwards. 
It  is  equal  to  amethyst  among  gems  and 
mercury  among  planets. 

Put  amen,  the  endocarpium  or  stone  of 
fruit. 

Pycnite,  a silicate  of  alumina,  in  which 
fluorine  replaces  about  a seventh  part  of 
the  oxygen.  It  is  a massive  variety  of 
topaz. 

Pycnotrop,  a variety  of  serpentine. 
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Pyramids,  Mexican.  The  pyramidal 
structures  of  Mexico  are  very  extensive 
•works  of  remote  antiquity,  remarkable  for 
their  extent  of  base  and  truncated  forms. 
Some  of  them,  as  that  of  Cliolula,  seem  to 
have  been  merely  extensive  bases  for  tem- 
ples erected  upon  them  after  they  reached  a 
certain  height.  Many  of  them  cover  a 
larger  area  than  that  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt. 

Pyridine,  an  organic  oily  base  obtained 
from  the  distillation  of  bones. 

Pyro  Acids,  acids  obtained  from  some 
of  the  organic  acids  by  subjecting  them  to 
heat,  by  which  they  become  altered  in  their 
composition.  They  generally  retain  the 
name  of  the  organic  acid  from  which  they 
are  obtained,  with  the  prefix  “ pyro,”  as 
pyro-citric  acid,  pyro-gallic  acid,  &c. 

Pykoxanthin,  a yellow  crystalline  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  alkalies  on  wood  tar. 

Q 

Quader  Sandstones,  two  divisions  of 
cretaceous  deposits  found  extensively  in 
Germany.  The  lower  quader  corresponds 
with  the  upper  greenstone  and  freestones  of 
England,  and  the  upper  quader  with  the 
English  chalk,  though  chalk  is  little  more 
than  a cement  to  the  quader. 

Quadragene,  a Papal  indulgence  extend- 
ing to  forty  days. 

Quadrans,  one-fourth  of  a Roman  as. 

Quadrilaterals,  a tribe  of  crabs,  with 
a nearly  square  carapace. 

Quartzite  or  Quartz  Rock,  a rock  occa- 
sionally found  stratified,  composed  of  only 
partially  crystallised  quartz. 

Quaternions,  Calculus  of,  a geome- 
trical calculus  invented  by  Sir  William 
Rowan  Hamilton. 

Quattrocentismo,  the  Proeraphaelitism 
or  Italian  art  purism  of  the  fifteenth  century.  [ 

Quellerz,  a German  synonym  of  bog 
iron  ore  or  limonite.  It  is  the  brook  iron 
ore  of  Germany. 

Quercitannic  Acid,  the  tannic  acid  of! 
hark,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  oak 
galls. 

Question,  Previous,  the  name  given  to 
a motion  only  competent  in  the  House,  in 
Parliament,  and  not  in  Committee.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  motion  in  Committee 
that  the  Chairman  do  noiv  leave  the  chair. 

Quincite,  a rich  red  hydrated  silicate 
of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron,  from 
Quincey,  France. 

Quinquina,  the  hark  of  the  various 
species  of  Peruvian  cinchona. 

Quinsey,  inflammatory  sore  throat,  or 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  It  commences 
hy  swelling  and  local  displacement  of  the 
tonsils,  which,  if  attended  to,  can  always 
be  cured  by  the  external  application  of  a 
warm  lotion  of  vinegar  and  water,  accom- 
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panied  with  rubbing  upward  from  under 
the  point  of  the  lower  jaw  over  the  swollen 
tonsils  to  the  back  of  the  ear.  The  tonsils 
thereby  gradually  return  to  their  proper 
place  with  a sensation  of  almost  immediate 
relief  in  swallowing  the  saliva.  The  swelling 
of  the  tonsils  may  also  be  readily  reduced  in 
most  cases  by  a strong  gargle  of  alum  and 
water.  Some  practitioners  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  use  the  knife  for  swollen  tonsils, 
and  others  from  mismanagement  have 
allowed  quinsey  to  prove  fatal  by  suffoca- 
tion. It  is  said  to  terminate  generally  in 
resolution  or  suppuration,  but  in  competent 
hands  it  ought  never  to  get  into  this  latter 
stage. 

Quintain,  an  old  pastime  of  tilting  at  a 
board  fixed  to  the  end  of  a crossbeam 
turning  on  a pivot,  with  a sand  bag  at  the 
other  end  of  it.  The  dexterity  of  the 
sport  was  to  strike  the  board,  and  escape  the 
avenging  sand  bag. 

Quodlibetical,  (from  quodlibet,  “ what 
you  please,”)  not  confined  to  any  particular 
subject. 

Quota,  a proportional  rart  or  contribu- 
tion ; a share. 

Quotidian,  daily,  or  of  daily  occurrence. 
Applied  to  those  agues  or  fevers  whose 
paroxysms  return  daily. 

R 

R ujbit,  the  cony,  or  Lepus  Cuniculns  of 
Llnnceus,  a familiar  rodent  quadruped. 

Rachilla,  the  central  stem  on  which 
the  florets  of  grasses  are  developed. 

Rachitis,  the  disease  called  rickets 

Radiating  Point,  the  point  from 
which  shooting  stars  or  star  showers  diverge. 

Ran  IDAS,  the  family  of  Ratrachian  rep- 
tiles typified  by  the  rana,  or  frog. 

Ranula,  a tumour  under  the  tongue, 
ascribed  to  the  development  of  a cyst  in  or 
near  the  salivary  glands. 

Raphides,  the  needle-like  crystals  of 
various  salts  found  in  the  tissue  of  plants. 

Rapparkf,  the  name  said  to  be  given 
to  a set  of  wild  plundering  Irishmen,  from 
I the  pike  or  rapery  they  carried. 

Raspberry,  the  llubus  Idceus,  a well 
known  and  favourite  fruit- bearing  plant 
allied  to  the  bramble. 

Reciprocity,  Mutual,  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  nations. 

Reconnaissance,  the  examination  of 
the  features  of  a country  with  reference  to 
military  movements  and  operations. 

Rectification  of  the  Circle,  the 
finding  of  a straight  or  right  line  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  the  circle,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  quadrature,  which  is  find- 
ing a square  equal  in  its  area  to  that  of  the 
circle. 

Rectrtces,  the  tail  feathers  of  birds. 

Red  Fire,  a pyrotechnic  light  com- 
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posed  of  nitrate  of  strontia  and  charcoal, 
with  a little  sulphur  and  chlorate  of  potassa. 

Red  PRECIPITATE,  a decomposition  of 
nitrate  of  mercury  by  heat.  It  is  the 
peroxide  of  mercury. 

Red  Snow,  a phenomenon  of  Alpine 
and  Arctic  regions  due  to  the  brilliant  scar- 
let colour  of  the  minute  alga  Protococcus 
Nivalis. 

Re emin 0 Iron,  an  iron  wedge  tool 


modifications  of  the  old  languages  or  dialects 
of  Italy. 

Rudy  "WOOD,  a synonym  of  the  wood  of 
Pterocarpus  Santalinus,  or  Red  Saunders 
wood. 

RUTABAGA,  the  flrassica  campestrii 
Rutabaga,  or  Swedish  turnip. 

Ruthenium, an  elementary  metal  some* 
what  similar  to  iridium. 

RUTTON-ROOT.  the  root  of  Maharanga 


used  in  opening  the  seams  of  ships  to  receive  Emodi,  used  in  India  for  its  vegetable  dye. 


oakum. 

Reeying,  passing  ropes  through  blocks 
and  pulleys. 

Refractory,  a term  applied  to  metals 
and  minerals  which  resist  change  of  charac 


Ryacolitk,  a greyish  or  white  silicate 
of  alumina,  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  with  a 
vitreous  lustre,  found  in  the  ejected  matter 
of  Vesuvius. 

Rytina,  an  exterminated  genus  of 


ter  at  very  high  temperature.  Thus  platina  Sirenia,  all  the  individuals  of  which  were 


killed  by  the  whalers  for  the  sake  of  their 
oil.  They  inhabited  the  northern  shores  of 
Siberia. 


is  a refractory  metal,  and  fire  clay  and 
porcelain  clay  are  refractory  minerals. 

RemiGES,  the  quill  feathers  of  the  wings 
Of  birds. 

Renaissance,  those  styles  of  architec- 
ture which  reproduced  the  ornamentation  of 
the  Greeks,  belonging  more  particularly  to 
the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters. 

RSREDOS,  a screen  behind  an  altar. 

Reticulum,  the  second  cavity  of  the 
stan  toh  of  ruminants,  called  also  the  honey 
bag. 

jlIETINITIS,  inflammation  of  the  retina. 

Kurus  E,  wfth  a rounded  termination 
depressed  in  the  centre. 

Rhsvalenta  Arabica  or  Ervalexta, 
tlii  flour  of  a lentil,  the  Ervum  tens. 

Revolver,  a fire-arm  with  revolving 
barrels,  or  a revolving  breech  containing 
several  chambers. 

RHIZOMA,  a creeping  underground  or 
prostrate  stem,  whieh  forms  roots  and 
throws  up  leaves  as  it  extends,  so  that  by 
cutting  the  underground  connection  at  any 
point,  separate  plants  may  he  obtained.  The 
term  is  derived  from  pi£a,  “ a root.” 

Rtgor  Mortis,  the  stiffening  of  the 
body  in  consequence  of  death. 

Rinderpest  or  Cattle  Plague,  a 
disease  now  of  frequent  recurrence  in  rumi- 
nating animals,  and  the  cause  of  much 
public  and  legislative  anxiety  and  inter- 
position. Prom  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  1866  it  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  interior  parasite  manifested  in 
minute  living  particles,  which  appropriate 
the  pabulum  of  the  tissues,  and  that  the 
disease  is  highly  contagious. 

RlPIDOLCTE,  a hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
minia,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia. 

Roman  Alum,  an  alum  with  more 
alumina  than  the  ordinary  octahedral  alum, 
found  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Solfatara. 

Romance  Languages.  Thelanguages 
of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Grisons,  when  combined  in  definite  proportions  with 
France,  and  Wallachia  fall  under  this  de-  other  acids.  Ammonia  is  also  a salifiable 
nomination,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  base  in  reference  to  the  same  characteristic. 
Troubadours  or  Provencal,  which  has  ceased  Salivation,  an  excessive  secretion  of 
to  be  a distinct  spoken  language.  They  are  saliva.  Sometimes  it  has  occurred  naturally ; 
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SAADS  or  SAAUDS,  an  Indian  sect  of 
religionists  who  have  become  converts  to 
Christianity. 

Sabadi  lltnp,  a poisonous  alkaloid 
found  in  white  hellebore. 

SABOT,  a wooden  shoe  or  clog  worn  by 
the  poorer  classes  in  France  ; also  a wooden 
wad  fixed  to  a round  shell  to  direct  its  pas- 
sage into  the  gun,  and  keep  the  fuse  b-nn 
getting  next  the  charge.  The  detonating 
shells  have  now  almost  entirely  superseded 
the  use  of  round  shells. 

Sahlite,  a variety  of  augite  or  pyroxene 
found  in  the  Sahla  silver  mine  of  Sweden 
and  elsewhere. 

Saixtfoix  or  Sainfoin,  a leguminous 
fodder  plant,  which  thrives  in  calcareous 
soils.  The  Onobrychis  sativa  of  botany. 

•ST.  George's  Ensign,  a naval,  flag, 
called  also  the  White  Ensign.  It  is  the  sign 
of  an  Admiral’s  presence  in  command  of  the 
fleet,  and  is  carried  at  the  main  by  his  flag 
ship,  so  called  from  that  circumstance  ; and 
is  a red  cross  on  a white  field,  with  the 
Union  Jack  in  the  upper  quarter  of  the  field 
nearest  the  mast.  Vice-Admirals  carry  it  at 
the  fore,  and  Rear-Admirals  at  the  mizzen, 
but  smaller,  and  without  the  Union  Jack. 

St.  Simon  tans,  the  followers  of  Count 
St.  Simon,  whose  political  tenets  were  a 
kind  of  Socialism. 

Sal  Mirabile,  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
or  Glauber's  salt. 

Sal  Seignettf,  Rochelle  salt, — tar- 
tarate  of  potash  and  soda. 

Salifiable  Bask,  metallic  oxides  and 
vegeto-alkalis,  which  form  distinct  acid* 


SAL 


SUPPLEMENT. 


SOD 


The 
inscrip- 


“ distinct,”' 
leg  extending 


but  it  is  usually  the  result  of  using  mercury  SEMEIOTIC,  relating  to  the  symptoms  o 
or  some  similar  remedy  for  a continuous  diseases. 

period-  | Semitic  Languages,  the  family  of 

Sallet,  a piece  of  head  armour.  The  languages  of  the  descendants  of  Shem. 
Salad  e of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  include  the  Hebraic,  Arabic,  and 

Salpinx,  the  Eustachian  tube,  a trum-  Aramaic  dialects,  and  those  subse- 
pet  like  communication  between  the  mouth  quently  based  npon  them.  The  Aramaic 
and  ear  (from  ua\7r  17!,  “a  trumpet”).  includes  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac, 
o . , m t n»  Qru>.  Arabic  includes  the  Himyaritic 

.SALT  OF  LEMONS  and  SAM  OF  SOB-  ^ ^ ^ Ethiopic  or  Gees  and  Arabic. 

REL  synonyms  for  oxalic  acid  or  binoxalate  The  Semitic  languag0s  differ  from  the  Aryan 

Shot,  shot  cast  in  sand,  and  not  grammatical  fracture  and  more 

in  iron  moulds.  They  are  a smaller  kind  of  Prominently  in  the  composition  of  their 
J j root  words. 

j Semolina,  a preparation  of  wheat  of  a 
t‘le  granular  characteh 

Seneca  Oil,  the  name  given  to  the 
Pennsylvania  petroleum. 

Senegal  Hoot,  the  root  of  Cocculus 
Bakis,  a bitter  diuretic. 

Sensory,  a term  of  anatomy  applied 
to  parts  of  the  neutral  axis  and  to  those 
nerves  which  convey  sensation  to  them. 

Sericulture,  or  sericiculture, 
the  cultivation  of  silk  and  the  silkworm. 

SHAKO,  the  head-dress  worn  by  the 
infantry  of  the  British  Army  and  by  some 
foreign  troops. 

Shea  Butter,  the  solid  oil  of  the 
African  Shea  tree,  Bassia  Park'd. 

Shear  Steel,  steel  bars  welded  toge- 
ther and  again  drawn  out ; wrought  steel. 

Sialagog  UE,  medicine  which  increases 
the  secretion  of  saliva. 

SiGURDR,  the  hero  of  the  Yolsunga 


iron  shot. 

SAPHENA,  ({ TaepTJS , 
large  exterior  vein  of  the 
over  the  ankle. 

SAPODILLA  AY  non,  the  wood  of  Sapota 
Achras,  a fine  cabinet  wood  of  the  West 
Indies, 

Saponification,  the  changing  of  fats 
into  soap  by  the  displacement  of  glycerine 
with  alkalies. 

SAPUCALA  NUTS,  the  nuts  of  the  Lecy  this 
Zabucajo  of  Para.  They  resemble.  Brazil 
nuts,  but  are  much  better  and  less  indi- 
gestible. 

Satin  Wood,  the  fine  veneering  wood 
of  the  Indian  tree  Chloroxylon  Sivietenia. 

Scalprum,  the  cutting  edge  of  the  in- 
cisor tseth  of  mammals. 

SCAPOLITE,  a silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime. 

SCARAMOUCH,  a military  braggadocio  of 
the  old  Italian  comedy. 

SCARF  Skin,  the  epidermis,  or  cuticle, 
or  outer  skin,  forming  the  surface  of  ani-  J 
mated  bodies. 


Saga  of  Scandinavian  mythology. 

SINOPITE  Or  SlNOPIAN  BARTH,  the 
mineralogical  name  of  the  bole  of  Sinope. 
Siren lA,  the  order  of  mammals  which 


SCLBROSKELETON,  the  tendinous  liga-  includes  the  mermaids. 


ments  of  animals,  approaching  the  character 
of  true  bone  in  their  hardness, 


SiTOLOGY,  alimentary  or  dietetic  science. 
Skunk-Weed,  the  Symplocarpus 


SCOLOPENDRA,  the  genus  of  insects  com-  feetidus  of  North  America, 
prehending  the  centipedes.  I Slavonic  or  Solave  Languages, 

SCULPSIT,  a term  frequently  found  at  the  class  of  languages  which  includes  the 
the  foot  of  engravings  after  the  engraver’s  Illyrian  and  Bulgarian,  Polish,  Russian, 
name,  signifying  that  he  engraved  it,  in  and  Lithuanian.  Cyril  and  Methodius 


contradistinction  to  the  term  PrNXiT, 
after  the  painter’s  name,  signifying  that  he 
was  the  painter  of  the  original  work  repre- 
sented by  the  engraving. 

Scutum,  the  shield  of  the  Roman  legions. 

Sea-Holly,  a spiny-leaved  plant, 
Eryngium  maritimum. 

SEA-PlNK,  the  Armeria  vulgaris,  or 
thrift. 

Sea-Wolf,  the  fish 
Lupus. 


translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Eastern 
Slavonic,  or  Bulgarian  and  Illyrian,  in  the 
ninth  century. 

| Smaragd,  the  emerald  ; a name  given 
however  by  the  Romans  to  several  precious 
stones,  and  not  very  precise  therefore  in  its 
original  meaning. 

SMELT,  the  genus  Osmerus  Eperlanus 
of  Cuvier,  Salmo  Eperlanus  of  Linnaeus,  a 
Anarrhichas  fine  fish  of  the  salmon  family. 

I Snail  Plant,  the  Medicago  scutellata. 


Segment  Shell,  a shell  invented  by  so  called  from  the  snail-like  appearance  of 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  consisting  of  a series  its  fruit. 

of  interior  segments  of  iron  built  up  in  rings,  SNAPDRAGON,  the  Antirrhinum  majus. 
surrounding  a central  cylinder  for  holding 1 SNOWBALL  Tree,  the  Guelders  or 
the  bursting  charge.  Guelder  rose.  Viburnum  Opulus. 

Selenography,  that  description  and  Soda  Alum,  hydrated  sulphate  of  soda 
representation  of  the  surface  of  the  moon  and  alumina,  from  the  Solfatara,  Naples, 
which  corresponds  with  Geography,  as  the  and  other  places  ; synonymous  with  SOLFA- 
description  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  TARITE, 
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SOL 


SUPPLEMENT 


TAN 


SOLVEXD,  a substance  dissolved  in  a 
solvent  or  liquid  capable  of  dissolving  it. 
SOPORIFIC,  anything  producing  sleep. 
Sorrel,  Salt  of,  the  binoxalate 
potash. 


root  at  various  points,  and  forms  new 
plants. 

Stoppage  in  Transitu,  the  right  of  a 
of  \ vendor  of  goods  unpaid  for  to  stop  them  at 
any  point  of  their  journey  previous  to  de- 


Souari  "Wood,  the  timber  of  Caryocar  livery.  The  carrier  is  liable,  if  he  receives 
tomentosum,  an  important  Demerara  intimation  to  retain  the  goods  in  such  time 


wood. 

Spanish  Liquorice,  the  roots  of  the 
plant  Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 

Spar,  Derbyshire,  the  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium or  fluor  spar. 

Spectroscope,  an  instrument  for 


[as  will  fairly  enable  him  to  warn  his  sub- 
ordinates before  delivery. 

Superheated  Steam,  steam  which,  by 
additional  application  of  heat,  is  raised  to  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  at  which  it  is 
de- ! formed. 

Sweetbread,  the  thymus  glands  of  calves; 

not  over  highly 


veloping  and  examining  the  spectrum  of 

any  ray  of  light  emitted  by  a luminous  an  excellent  food  when 
body,  consisting  of  a pair  of  telescopes  cooked, 
capable  of  being  placed  at  varying  angles  to  Synechia,  a diseased  adhesion  of  the  iris 
each  other  on  the  same  plane,  with  a prism  to  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  or  to  the  capsule 
or  series  of  prisms  between  them.  The  first  containing  the  crystalline  lens, 
telescope  is  so  constructed  that  an  emergent  Synedrous,  growing  on  the  angle  of  a 
ray  from  the  luminous  object  under  exami-  stem. 

nation  may  be  admitted  by  a fine  slit  Synonyms,  words  of  similar  signification, 
at  the  one  end  of  it,  in  the  focus  of  an  'When  in  different  languages,  they  are  trans- 
object  glass  placed  at  the  other  end  nearest  lations  of  each  other. 

to  the  prism  or  prisms:  the  other  telescope  Steam  Ram,  a ship  of  war  propelled  by 
being  so  adjusted  that,  through  the  eye-piece  steam  power,  and  with  a head  or  bow  so 
at  its  extremity  furthest  from  the  prisms,  constructed  as  to  project  a ramming  horn  or 
the  observer  may  examine  the  spectrum  other  structure  under  water,  in  advance,  for 
developed  from  the  emergent  ray  by  the  the  purpose  of  running  into  an  enemy’s 
prism — a micrometer  being  adjusted  to  the  ships,  and  penetrating  them  below  the 
eye-piece,  usually,  for  ascertaining  the  posi-  water  line,  and  sinking  them.  Such  vessels 
tion  of  the  dark  or  bright  bands,  which  will  are  very  formidable  auxiliaries  to  modern 
be  found  dividing  the  spectrum  at  various  maritime  warfare  with  the  sinking  power  of 
points. 

Spontaneous  Axis,  the  axis  formed  by 
a body  under  the  action  of  an  instan- 
taneous force,  on  which  it  rotates  without 
progressing  in  any  direction. 

Spontaneous  Generation,  an  idea 


heavy  armour  plating. 

T 

Ta  ag,  the  fibre  of  Crotalariajuncea,  form- 
which  has  haunted  philosophers  in  all  ages,  *n?  tl18  Sunn  or  Bengal  hemp, 
that  inorganic  matter  is  capable  of  acquir-  Tableaux,  groups  of  figures.  Tableaux 
ing  spontaneous  vitality.  Extremely  minute  lr‘va,ns  are  groups  of  living  figures, 
and  crucial  experiments  have  been  made  by  Tactical  Points,  points  on  a battle- 
Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  Bastian,  Professor  field  when:  the  operations  of  the  enemy  may 
Tyndall,  and  others,  under  all  the  advau-|^e  obstructed,  and  those  of  his  opponent 
tages  of  modern  science,  with  the  result  j facilitated  or  strengthened, 
announced  by  Professor  Huxley,  and  antiei-  Taglia,  a system  of  flxed  pulleys  in  one 
pated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  sub- ^lock,  and  of  moveable  pulleys  in  another, 
iect  on  other  bases  than  those  of  science,1*10  'which  the  weight  to  be  raised  is  attached, 
but  not  less  absolutely  true,  that  “ life  can  ,The,  operation  of  raising  draws  the  second 

[block  and  its  burden  up  towards  the  post. 


•proceed  from  nothing  but  life." 

Sporadic,  scattered,  (from  cnropafil- 
KOS ,)  applied  to  solitary  shooting  stars,  and 
also  to  diseases  which  do  not  become  epi- 
demic. 

Spores,  the  reproductive  organisms  of 
cryptogamic  plants. 


Tala  or  Tal,  the  Borassus  flabelliformis, 
or  Palmyra  palm. 

Talkoid,  a crystalline  talc  spar. 
Tamanu,  the  heavy  resin  of  the  Cal- 
ophyUum  inophyUum  of  Society  Islands. 

Tangent  Screw,  a screw  applied  to  the 
teeth  of  a wheel  tangentially,  by  which 


Stereoscope,  a well  known  optical  in-  motion  is  communicated  to  the  wheel, 
strument  for  producing  the  appearance  of  Tantalus  Cup,  an  ingenious  toy,  consist- 
solidity  in  duplicate  pictures  by  means  of  ing  of  a syphon  concealed  within  the  figure 
binocular  vision,  first  suggested  by  Professor  of  a man  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a cup,  so 
■Wheatstone  in  1838.  that  when  water  is  poured  into  it  the  siphon 

Stipes,  the  stalks  of  fern  leaves.  (Singu- never  allows  it  to  rise  higher  than  the  chin 
Jar,  Stipe.)  of  the  figure,  unless  poured  in  more  rapidly 

Stolon,  a shoot  or  sucker,  which  takes  than  the  syphon  can  carry  it  off. 
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TRI 


Tartarates,  salts  of  tartaric  acid  in 
combination  with  bases. 

Tasto  Solo,  an  instruction  to  stringed  in- 
struments to  play  single  sounds  in  an  ac- 
companiment, until  otherwise  ordered. 

Tatta,  bamboo  trellis  work  over  windows 
in  India,  oyer  which  water  trickles  to  cool 
the  air. 

Tectrices,  the  covering  feathers  of  the 


Thule,  Ultima,  the  last  of  the  islands. 
Some  indefinite  locality  known  to  the 
ancient  navigators  northward  from  Britain, 
referred  to  by  Seneca. 

Tiger  Wood,  the  wood  of  Machcerium 
Schomburglcii,  growing  in  British  Guiana. 
It  is  a superior  wood  for  cabinet  purposes. 

Tiles,  Encaustic,  tiles  of  different 
coloured  clays  combined  together,  showing 


wings  of  birds  other  than  the  quill  feathers,  figures  on  their  surfaces,  recently  -evfred  by 
Tegumenta,  the  scaly  coverings  of  the;  Mr.  Wright,  ol  Staffordshire,  Ai  Messrs 


leaf  buds  of  deciduous  trees. 

Tegument  or  Tegumkn,  the  skin 
covering  of  a body  generally. 

Telegram,  a telegraphic  message. 
Teleology,  the  doctrine  of  final  causes. 


| Minton,  from  the  practice  of  the  mediaeval 
or  architects. 

Tirailleurs,  irregular  soldiers,  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  main  body  of 
| an  army  and  shot  at  the  enemy  withou  t 


Tension,  the  force  by  which  anything  is  firing  together.  They  are  now  in  the  French 
stretched.  army  skirmishers  and  sharpshooters. 


Teratolite,  the  Terra  miraculosa 
SaxonicB,  so  called  from  its  supposed  medi 
cinal  qualities  at  one  time.  It  is  hydrated 


TitaniTK,  the  native  oxide  of  titanium. 
ToLMKN  or  Dolmen,  the  name  given  by 
antiquaries  to  unhewn  stones  found  resting 


silicate  of  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  lime,  on  stone  supports,  supposed  to  be  of  Druidical 
and  magnesia,  &c.,  from  the  Saxon  coal  for-  origin,  and  to  have  been  used  as  altars.  The 

mation.  same  name  is  given  by  others  to  large  mono- 

Teratology,  the  department  of  physiology  liths  with  holes  through  them  like  passages, 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  monstrosities  Tophus,  gouty  deposit  in  the  smaller 
and  malformations  in  organic  nature.  joints.  Also  a soft  tumour  on  a bone. 

Terce  Major,  a sequence  of  the  three  Torpedo,  a new  instrument  of  de- 
best cards  in  card  playing.  struction  introduced  into  modern  mari- 

Terra  Japonica,  an  old  name  given  time  warfare,  consisting  of  a conical  or 
erroneously  to  catechu,  from  its  being  at  one  other  shaped  case  filled  with  explosive 
time  supposed  to  be  an  earthy  mineral  sub-  materials,  as  gun  cotton,  dynamite,  &c.,  so 
stance.  constructed  that  when  vessels  run  against 

Tertials,  the  large  feathers  of  the  secon-  them  they  explode,  and  discharge  their 

daries  of  the  wings  of  birds.  contents  into  the  hull  of  the  vessel  from 

Tertian  Fever,  an  intermittent  fever,  below.  They  may  be  moored,  and  partially 
whose  paroxysms  return  every  alternate  concealed  under  water,  for  the  protection  of 
day.  harbours  or  exposed  coasts,  otherwise  opsa 

Terzetto,  a musical  composition  in  three  to  the  landing  of  an  enemy  ; or  towed  to 
parts.  sea,  and  drawn  into  contact  with  the  various 

Tesselated  Pavements,  pavements  of  ships  of  an  enemy’s  fleet ; or  carried  in  front 
small  square  pieces  of  stone  or  tesserae  of  of  steam  rams,  or  invested  with  motion  and 
different  colours,  laid-in  in  patterns  into  driven  against  a vessel,  so  as  to  blow  her  to 
a bed  of  cement  over  a hai-d  substratum  : a pieces. 

favourite  paving  for  courts  among  the  TORRF.FACTION,  the  roasting  of  ores, 
ancients.  I to  expel  volatile  ingredients  associated  with 

Tete-du-Pont,  a fortified  work  for  the  them.  Drugs  are  also  torrefied,  when  they 
defence  of  bridges,  usually  formed  by  rest- are  dried  by  partially  roasting  them,  or 
ing  its  flanks  on  the  river  banks,  and  gene-  subjecting  them  to  considerable  heat. 


Traction  Engine,  a locomotive 
engine  for  drawing  heavy  weights  on  ordi- 


rally  open  at  the  gorge. 

Tetragram,  a quadrilateral  figure. 

Tetrapharmacon,  an  ointment  of  wax, 'nary  roads, 
lard,  resin,  and  pitch,  so  called  because  it1  Trias,  the  lowest  of  the  Mesozoic  or 
was  composed  of  four  remedies.  Secondary  deposits  in  geology. 

Tetrasfastox,  an  arrangement  of  four  TRI  BASIC,  a term  applied  to  acids  which, 
pullevs  working  together.  in  contact  with  any  metallic  oxide,  replace 

Textile  Fabrics,  woven  fabrics  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  three  of  the 
texture  or  cloth.  metal  or  a metallic  equivalent. 

Thallium,  aprimary  or  elementary  metal  TRICHINIASIS,  the  painful  and  fatal 
discovered  by  Crookes  in  1861,  so  called  disease  induced  in  the  human  body  by  the 
from  its  green  line  in  the  spectrum.  presence  and  ravages  of  the  nematoid  para- 

Theologium,  the  upper  stage  of  ancient  site,  Trichina  Spiralis,  of  which  there  is  no 
theatres,  on  which  the  arrangements  for  known  cure. 

producing  celestial  appearances  were  placed.1  TiUOSCiOUS,  plants  which  have  male 
Thermotics,  the  science  of  heat.  flowers  on  one  plant,  female  flowers  on 

Thespian  Art,  the  tragic  art.  another, and  hermaphrodite  flowers  c.n  a third. 
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Triple  Phosphate,  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia. 

TULIP  Wood,  the  beautiful  striped 
wood  of  Physocalymma  fioribunda,  an 
ornamental  wood  of  a rose  colour. 

Turning  Lathe,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  mechanical  instruments, 
now  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  other  machinery,  tools,  &c.  It  is  used  in 
the  turning  and  polishing  under  horizontal 
rotation  of  wood,  ivory,  metals,  and  stone  ; 
and  some  of  the  finer  rose  aDd  eccentric 
chucks  are  fitted  for  turning  a great  variety 
of  ornamental  work,  including  medallions 
in  bis  relief,  spirals,  bank  note  plates,  &c. 

Turret  Ships,  vessels  of  modem 
warfare,  first  introduced  by  Captain  John 
Ericsson,  of  New  York,  since  varied  in  con- 
struction by  Captain  Coles  and  others. 
They  consist  of  an  armour-plated  screw 
steamer,  with  a revolving  cupola  or  turret. 
Turret  ships,  however,  are  open  to  many 
objections,  and  will  probably  be  long  on 
their  trial.  The  limited  number  of  guns 
(generally  only  one)  which  they  carry, 
notwithstanding  their  facility  in  turning 
their  fire  upon  an  enemy,  is  itself  an  objec- 
tionable feature,  combined  with  their  great 
weight  and  sinking  powers,  when  attacked 
by  a few  smaller  and  lighter  vessels  with 
rams  and  torpedoes.  Indeed  it  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  show  how  they  could  be 
defeated  and  sunk  by  a very  trifling 
enemy. 

u 

TJdallf.r,  a holder  of  real  estate  or 
heritage  by  udal  right  or  tenure,  i.  e.,  with- 
out any  superior. 

TJlGZTE,  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
soda,  and  lime. 

ULLHANNITE,  a sulphide  of  nickel  and 
antimony,  in  which  arsenic  frequently  re- 
places the  antimony. 

ULNAGERS,  public  officers  appointed 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Flemings,  or 
Flemish  weavers,  into  England  by  Edward  I., 
whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  customs, 
and  measure  and  certify  the  length  and 
quality  of  each  pannus  or  piece  (web)  of 
woollen  cloth  manufactured,  before  it 
could  be  exposed  to  sale,  and  tax  it  with 
the  ulnage  or  duty.  The  customs  accounts 
of  the  ulnagers  are  still  in  the  Public 
Record  Office. 

Ultimate  Analysis,  the  resolution 
bv  chemical  analysis  of  any  compound  body 
into  its  ultimate  or  elementary  components, 
more  especially  in  eases  of  organic  che- 
mistry. 

Ultramontane.  Those  who  believe  in 
the  Papal  supremacy  and  infallibility  are 
bo  called,  a*  opposed  to  tl'Oie  who  hold  the 
supremacy  of  General  Councils,  ani  who 


contradistir.ctively  are  called  Cltmontane. 
They  form  two  parties  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  the  dogma  of  infallibility 
has  neither  extinguished  nor  reconciled. 

Um  BON  ate,  rounded  parts,  in  botanical 
language,  with  a projection  in  the  centre. 
The  pileus  of  agaricus  supplies  an  example. 
(From  umbo,  a “boss.”) 

Uncial  Letters,  a character  snitable 
for  diplomatic  correspondence,  compounded 
partly  of  the  capital  and  partly  of  the 
small  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  unciales 
litiirce  were  in  use  for  about  six  centuries 
previous  to  the  tenth  century. 

Uxguiculate,  petals  with  a stalk  or 
unguis ■ 

Unicorn  Root,  the  anthelmintic  root 
of  Helonias  dioica. 

Unilocular,  one-celled  or  chambered 
shells  and  seed  vessels. 

UPHERS,  the  fir  poles  used  as  uprights  in 
scaffolding  by  builders. 

Urticaria,  the  nettle  rash. 

Ustrinum,  a public  place  under  the 
Romans,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  poorer 
classes  were  burned  after  death.  The 
remains  of  an  ustrinum  were  found  in 
Cambridgeshire. 

USTULATION.  The  progressive  torrefac- 
tion  and  desiccation  of  substances  was  so 
called  by  the  old  chemists. 

Utr,  an  oriental  synonym  of  the  otto 
or  attar  of  roses. 

UYA  URSI,  the  bear’s  berry,  Arctosta- 
phylos  uva  ursi,  the  leaves  of  which  have 
astringent  medical  properties  in  disorders  of 
the  kidneys. 

i Uvea,  the  posterior  lamina  of  the  iris 
of  the  eye, — the  uveous  coat  of  the  eye. 

UyEOUS,  resembling  a grape. 


V 

VACCINATION,  Jenneris  great  remedy 
for  the  dreadful  epidemic,  small-pox.  The 
success  of  this  most  important  discovery  has 
been  so  great,  that  the  hope  is  justly  enter- 
tained that  its  universal  adoption  will  ulti- 
mately extinguish  this  loathsome  and  too 
frequently  fatal  disease  ; and  it  has  now 
been  made  compulsory  on  parents  and 
guardians  of  children  in  England.  Some 
foolish  and  ignorant  resistance  has  been 
shown  to  the  operation  of  the  law  by  one 
or  two  individuals  ; and,  to  get  over  such 
prejudices,  a special  vaccination  direct  from 
the  matter  of  the  cow  might  be  ordered  by 
the  Court  before  which  they  are  brought ; 
but  this  would  be  really  a concession  to 
ignorance  and  prejudioe  only,  as  when  the 
virus  is  transferred  from  one  healthy  child 
to  another  It  is  equally  effective  and  safe 
‘ Dm  pernicious  results. 
valeric  or  Valerianic  Acid,  an 
id  found  in  Valeriana  officinalis,  giving 
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& slightly  foetid  odour  to  the  dried  roots.)  V ERMEILLE  or  Vermeil,  a namegrren 
T^is  odour  appears  to  have  a fascination!  to  orange-tinted  crimson  garnet  by  jewellers, 
for  some  animals;  cats,  and  even  rats,  it)  Veronica,  a legendary  fabrication  sup- 
1s  said,  being  powerfully  attracted  by  it.  | ported  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  asserts 
Valorem,  Al),  according  to  value.  A that  when  our  Lord  was  on  His  way  to  be 
basis  of  taxation  which  has  sometimes  been  crucified,  Veronica  put  a handkerchief  to  His 
adopted  for  general  purposes  of  revenue,  face  to  wipe  it,  and  received  a true  impres- 
thoogh  never  very  satisfactory.  It  is  still  in  sion  of  His  likeness  upon  it.  The  rag  is  still 
usein  several  cases,  asin  certain  deeds  charged  exhibited  at  Rome  as  St.  Veronica’s  hand- 
with  stamp  duties  according  to  the  value  or  kerchief,  and  an  engraving  of  it  may  be 
purchase  price  or  consideration  they  ex-  j sometimes  picked  up,  which  is  chiefly  re- 
press_  markable  for  the  skill  with  which  the  artist 

Varec,  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda, 'has  transferred  the  likeness  to  his  plate,  and 
similar  to  kelp.  It  is  also  called  blanquetteJ completed  the  whole  engraving  of  it  with 
and  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  Brittany.  j one  single  line,  commencing  on  the  tip  of 
V ariolous,  any  pitted  surface  marked  the  nose  and  winding  spirally  outwards  in  a 
with  impressions  like  those  of  small-pox.  [series  of  irregular  rings,  (f  rom  i ’era  and 
Vascular  system,  the  organic  vesi-  ei/cwp,  “true image.”) 
cular  tissue  of  plants,  more  especially  de-j  VerrUC/E,  warty-like  bodies,  in  botany, 
voteti  to  the  conveyance  ofair,  i.e.,  spirals  or  are  so  cajje(j_  when  Verruca:  cover  continu- 


trachete. 

Vector  or  Radies  Vector,  the  line 
of  direction  from  a planet  to  the  centre  of 
its  orbital  motion.  As  all  orbital  motions 
are  ellipses,  a vector  is  always  one  of  the 
radii  of  an  ellipse,  hence  it  is  called  Radius 
Vector. 

Vegetable  Sheep,  the  composite 
plant  Raoulia  eximia  of  New  Zealand, 
which  grows  in  remarkable  woolly-like1 
masses,  resembling  sheep  resting. 

Vegetable  MLK,afibre  obtained  from 
the  seed  pods  of  Chorisia  speciosa. 

Vegetable  Tallow,  a fatty  matter 
yielded  by  several  plants,  more  especially 
Vateria  Jndica  and  Stillingia  Sebifera. 

Vexation,  the  arrangement  of  the  veins 
or  ribs  of  leaves,  and  other  botanical  organs. 

Venesection,  bleeding  by  opening  a 
vein. 

Venice  White,  or  Hamburg  or 
Dutch  White,  a pigment  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  baryta.  j 

VENOSE,  having  many  veins,  as  in  certain 
leaves  'with  complex  or  reticulated  venation. 

Vent  or  Vent  Hole,  the  hole  or  chan- 1 
irel  in  a piece  of  ordnance  through  which 
the  eharge  is  ignited. 

Ventral,  relating  to  the  region  of  the 
belly. 

VENTRAL  Fins, the  fins  on  the  belly 
of  fishes. 

V en  US’  Bath,  the  plant  Dipsacus  sylves- 
tris. 

VENUS’  Hatr  Stone,  transparent  rock 
crystal,  containing  acicular  crystals  of 
titanium. 

Venus’  Pencils  or  Cupid’s  Pencils, 
a violet  quartz,  containing  brownish  gold 
fibres  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Vr ERBIUM,  a rare  elementary  metal, 
fonfid  in  orthite  and  gadolinitc,  in  associa- 
tion with  erbium  and  yttrium. 

VERDEREH,  a forester  of  the  royal 
forests,  whose  duty  was  to  protect  the  cover 
or  underwood,  or  over  vert  ajnl  nether  vert, 
as  it  was  called. 


onsly  any  surface,  it  is  said  to  be  verrucose. 

Vertex,  the  zenith,  also  the  apex  or 
point  of  a cone,  and  the  point  at  which  the 
lines  of  an  angle  intersect. 

Vertigo,  giddiness.  It  is  commonly 
symptomatic  of  nervous  debility. 

Vesicants,  blistering  applications  for 
the  skin. 

VesicATORIN,  the  blistering  principle  of 
cantharides,  called  also  Cantharidin. 

Vetch,  a family  of  Legummosce,  of 
which  the  common  tare  is  an  example. 

Vexillary,  a standard  bearer,  or  any- 
thing relating  to  an  ensign  or  standard,  also 
that  disposition  of  the  petals  of  flowers  by 
which  one  much  larger  portion  is  folded  over 
the  others.  (Vexillum,  “ a standard.”) 

Vidette,  a sentry  planted  so  as  to  be 
able  to  watch  the  movements  of  an  enemy, 
and  forewarn  of  his  approach. 

Vikings,  the  sea  kings. 

V inegar  Plant,  the  Penicillium  glau- 
cum,  developed  in  liquids  undergoing  fer- 
mentation. It  is  allied  to  the  Yeast  Plant, 
and  is  a mould  of  universal  distribution. 

Vivisection,  the  partial  dissection  of 
living  animals  with  a view  to  enlarge  the 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  vital  actions. 

Voglite,  a hydrated  carbonate  of  ura- 
nium, copper,  and  lime. 

Voice,  the  production  of  sound  by  the 
action  of  air  upon  the  larynx.  Speech  is  a 
modification  of  voice  by  the  combined  or 
alternate  influence  on  the  voice  of  the  teeth, 
lips,  and  tongue,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
mouth.  The  sustained  power  of  the  voice 
and  its  perfect  intonation  depend  entirely 
on  the  command  and  regulation  of  the 
breath ; and  unimportant  as  cultivated  eio- 
[ cutiou  appears  to  most  people,  it  is  remark- 
able how  few  are  capable  of  accurately  and 
effectively  exercising  the  organs  of  speech, 

1 and  how  much  ill  health  is  the  result  of 
slovenly  habits  in  this  respect.  Cultivation 
of  the  voice  is  essentially  and  primarily  cor- 
rect cultivation  of  the  breathing  power  ; and 
when  once  thoroughly  mastered  and  mder- 
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stood,  it  is  a protection  to  the  lungs  and  a TREATY  or  CAT’TTtTLATlO*', 

a healthy  development  of  the  cliest  and  an  agreement  by  which  the  Emperor  Elect 
throat.  Stammering  or  stuttering  arises  of  Germany  bound  himself  to  respect  the 
from  want  of  a due  reserve  of  breath,  and  liberties  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  storini  Empire  and  its  special  obligations, 
and  economising  it,  and  only  strong-lunged  VVAlXAMOiXi'.X  orKA!.f*7r.*,u,  epic 
and  strong-throated  people  can  go  on  stam- poem  of  Finland,  recently  ree-.-vr: -hi  to 
mering  with  impunity.  Singing  from  the  literature  from  purely  oral  traditior . <*'d  to 
throat,  instead  of  from  the  ehest,  is  also  possess  merits,  and  completeness  o'  • truc- 
occasioned  by  blundering  habits  of  breathing ; ture  and  extent,  equal  to  the  I :•?,-!  of 
and  if  the  vocalist  only  knew  how  disagree- ( Homer,  and  remarkable  as  a composition  of 
able  and  annoying  it  is  to  a discriminating  the  agglutinate  stage  of  language, 
ear,  he  would  never  attempt  to  sing  until  he  iVaiwodk,  the  governor  of  a small 
had  conquered  his  pernicious  and  unhealthy  Turkish  province  or  town, 
error.  But  so  it  is  also  of  the  oratory  of  the  Wakes  or  Vigils,  revels  held  on  the 
pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  senate,  and  the!  eve  of  festivals  during  the  Middle  Ages. 


elocution  of  the  stage.  The  great  body  of 
men  in  all  these  departments  of  public  life, 
however  eloquent  in  thought  and  feeling 
they  may  be,  in  reality  do  not  know  the 
physical  laws  of  correct  speech,  and  are 
feeble  often  where  they  might,  with  very 


W v LCHO  \v IT  K,  a mineral  resin  from 
Walchow,  Moravia. 

WALLFLOWER,  the  Cheiranthus  Cheiri. 
Walloweh,  a trundle  wheel  or  lantern 
wheel. 

W a r.M st elite,  a native  carbonate  of 


little  trouble,  acquire  the  very  highest  and  magnesia  or  breunnerite. 
most  impressive  power.  Any  one  with  Walnut,  literally,  the  foreign  nut,  the 
sound  lungs  may  acquire  the  habit,  with  a edible  fruit  of  Juglam  regia,  a valuable 
little  well-advised  practice,  of  sustaining  the  and  beautiful  cabinet-wood  tree, 
voice  for  a full  minute  on  any  important!  WALPURGIS  Night,  the  German  fes- 
passage  of  music  or  piece  of  elocution,  and  rival  of  the  1st  of  May,  held  in  honour  of 
the  highest,  purest,  and  most  expressive  Walburga,  the  niece  of  the  German  Apostle 
power  of  intonation  will  be  found  to  reside  Boniface. 


in  the  vocal  organs  when  so  sustained,  as 
well  as  their  greatest  force  and  energetic  in- 


W am  PEE,  the  fruit  of  Cookia  punctata. 
WAR,  Art  of,  or,  more  properly. 


tensity;  while  the  practice  of  so  commanding  SCIENCE  OF,  for  everything  of  great  public 
the  vocal  faculties  will  be  found  to  induce  concernment  becomes  science  under  thelight 

tne  truest  and  best  habits  of  healthy  breath- and  energy  of  modem  intelligence,  and, 
ing.  Much  of  the  cold,  bronchitis,  and  con-  under  these,  the  whole  character  and  art  of 
sumption  to  which  mankind  are  subject  in  ancient  warfare,  familiar  to  the  student  of 
variable  elimates  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  classical  history,  have  undergone  change  and 
these  important  considerations. — [J.  A.  S.]  renovation.  At  present  what  were  once 
VOLSUNG  SAGA,  the  Saga  of  which  called  impregnable  fortifications  and  de- 
S’mrder  is  the  hero  fences  would  be  blown  away  in  a few  hours’ 

' VORTICELLI,  the  wheel  animalculoe,  cannonading  under  the  terrific  powers  of 
whose  anterior  vibratile  organs  attract  their  m°clerJ1  artillery,  and  cities  which  were  con- 
foe  1 bv  small  whirlpools,  into  the  vortex  of  sidered  safe  within  their  ancient  wallsdown 
which  it  is  drawn,  whence  their  name.  t0  a late  I)enod  m modem  history  can  how. 


Vulcanite,  Volcanic  Garnet,  a synonym  jn  a briefer  space  of  time  than  it  would  take 
of  Aueite  or  Pyroxene ; also  a synonym  of  build  an  ordinary  cottage,  be  desolated 

J 1 hv  fl.  snnwpr  rtf  shpll  nnH  ehnt.  fmm  on  «n«mw 


Ebonite. 
VULVA. 


An  orifice  in  anatomy  is  so 


by  a shower  of  shell  and  shot  from  an  enemy 
placed  at  the  limit  of  what  was  once  called 
the  potential  range  of  gunnery,  nine  miles’ 


called ; In  conchology  a spatulate  mark  in  me  poLemia.  range  oi  gunnery,  ninemuer 
~v*1l.  of  the  eenus  Venus.  ; distance!  The  fate  of  Paris  during  the  re- 

VuLVIFORU,  cleft-like  with  projecting  cent  war  betu-een  France  and  Gennany  has, 
’ J there  can  be  little  doubt,  startled  and  dis- 


o-lges, 


w 


turbed  the  whole  security  and  self-confi- 
dence of  the  present  age,  and  brought  ter- 
ribly near  to  its  most  ghastly  embodiment 
"WaLS,  Gun,  the  round  discs  of  millboard  that  grim  prophetic  period  when,  if  the  pas- 


or  other  material  fitted  to  the  bore  of  fowl- 
ing pieces,  inserted  between  the  charge  of 
powder  and  the  small  shot  in  loading.  Wads 
are  similarly  used  in 
called,  according  to 


sions  of  man  break  loose  in  the  misapplica- 
tion of  those  formidable  resources  which 
greatly  increased  knowledge  has  placed  at 
artillery,  and  are  | his  command,  there  shall  be  wars  and  ru- 
their  peculiarities,  mours  of  wars  such  as  never  have  been  since 


grummet,  junk,  papier-machS,  and  coal  dust  the  world  began.  Nitro-glycerine,  dynamite, 
•tyads,  j fulminates  of  mercury  and  silver,  gun  cot- 

WAGITE.  a hydrated  silicate  of  zinc,  of  ton,  and  other  explosive  materials  in  the 
a varying  blue  to  green  colour,  found  con-  charging  of  detonating  shells,  torpedoes 
cietionary  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  :and  other  resources  of  the  skill  and 
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of  war,  with  the  improvements  ever  pro- 
gressing in  modern  gunnery,  seem  to  render 
the  defensive  art  powerless  against  the  in- 
creasing means  of  attack.  A ship  of  war 
may  now  be  surrounded  or  covered  with  a 
flood  of  blazing  petroleum  oil,  enclosed  in 
detonating  shells,  and  fired  against  her  ; or 
her  crew-  may  be  suffocated  by  a shower  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  easily  capable  of  compres- 
sion within  shells  constructed  to  burst  by 
impact.  The  best  remedy  science  can  sug- 
gest is  to  keep  the  foe  at  a istance  ; and  if 
Paris  had  done  this,  and  been  encircled  by  a 
cordon  of  railway  defence  tw'enty  miles  in 


Water.  Weed,  the  Anacharis  alsin - 
astrum. 

Watering  op  Textile  Fabric?,  a 
variegated  reflecting  surface  given  to  silks, 
&c.,  by  passing  them  in  a damp  state  through 
rollers,  which  may  be  engraved  with  definite 
patterns  at  pleasure,  or  merely  indented  in 
various  ways.  One  fold  of  the  fabric  over 
another  will  also  produce  the  effect. 

Waterlandian  Baptists,  a sect  of 
Baptists  of  Holland,  so  named  from  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  originated.  They  claim 
chiefly  the  distinction  of  being  moderate. 


...  , . ...  , . , Waterproofing,  rendering  textile 

diameter,  mounted  with  an  adequate  service  fabrics  impervious  to  water, chieily  by  means 
of  artillery  on  locomotive  carnages,  all  the; of  lhe  Mackintosh  process  of  caouchouc 
armies  of  Europe  could  not  have  made  a.  between  two  layers  of  fabric.  Oiled  cloths 
complete  investment  of  such  a circuit,  aud;are  another  form  of  waterproofing;  and  a 
less  than  half  her  intenov  fvree  would  liavB;useful  aud  advantftgeous  waterproofing  for 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  man  and  main-  lj^xi-ies’  dresses,  which  has  also  the  merit  of 


tain  such  a line,  w-ith  its  railw’ay  means  of 
rapid  transition  to  points  of  danger.  Better 
defence  than  all,  however,  must  be  that  moral 
principle  which  under  Divine  direction 
makes  and  keeps  society  true  to  itself. — 
[J.  A.  S.] 

Ward’s  Paste,  a medicine  which, 
though  of  quack  pretensions,  has  acquired 
some  importance  as  a cure  for  old  aud  re- 
laxed piles  and  fistular  tendencies,  from 
the  presence  and  active  medical  influence  in 
it  of  black  pepper. 

Warwickite,  borotitanate  of  iron  and 
magnesia. 

WASHINGTONITE,  a steel  grey  titani- 
fcrous  iron  ore. 

Watch  on  board  op  Ship,  the  dura- 
tion of  duty  of  the  subdivision  of  ships’ 


rendering  them  incombustible,  except  by 
mere  charring,  is  a solution  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  acetate  of  lead  and  powdered  alum, 
dissolved  in  hot  water  separately,  and  mixed 
together.  When  the  sediment  subsides,  and 
the  pure  liquid  is  drawn  off,  any  fabric,  how- 
ever fine,  may  be  dipt  in  it  without  injury, 
and  rendered  both  waterproof  and  unin- 
flammable even  after  washing. 

Wave,  Tidal,  the  great  wave  of  the 
tides  which  follows  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  sun  and  moon  round  the  world  every 
twenty-four  hours  in  a direction  from  east  to 
west,  and  therefore  at  the  great  rapidity  in 
equatorial  regions  of  about  1,000  miles  per 
hour.  It  is  not  a current,  but  a successive 
rise  of  water  level. 

Wax  or  Waxy  Opal,  an  inferior  and 


crews, called  iheStarboard  aud  PortAVatches. [feebly  iridescent  variety  of  opal. 

A vrntrtli  io  nenollo  — V,,., . V,.-*  V. * — . „ . ...  " _ 


A watch  is  usually  four  hours  ; but  between 
four  o’clock  and  eight  p.m.  the  two  dog  or 
short  watches  occur  of  two  hours  each. 

Water  Chesxuts,  the  fruits  of  Trapa 
natans. 

Water  Cress,  the  Nasturtium  offici- 
nale. 

Water  Devil,  the  larva  of  a species  of 
Hydrophilus. 


Wayfaring  [Tree,  the  Viburnum 
lantana. 

Weir  or  Weak,  a caul  or  dam  in  a 
river. 

Websterite,  the  mineral  subsulphate 
of  alumina. 

W klwitsCIIIA,  the  Jumboa  of  tropical 
Africa,  forming  a genus  of  Guetaceee.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hooker,  a remarkable  plant 


VV  aier  DROPS,  round  crystals  of  colour-  0f  the  sandy  districts  of  the  South  African 
less  topaz.  ^ continent,  in  which  it  6hoots  upward  like  a 

r PRLlLA',  theAiympTiceaandjYiyjftar  small  inverted  cone  between  the  horizontal 
°*  w*1- > ■ streams.  leaves,  rising  from  a few  inches  to  about  a 

™R  ■’’APPHire,  a nearly  colourless  foot  in  height,  and  increasing  from  a few 
pale  blue  variety  of  the  Oriental  sapphire,  inches  across  their  upper  surface  to  five  or 
Watershed,  the  superficial  and  natural  six  feet,  according  to  age,  forming  a series  of 
drainage  of  a district  by  means  of  the  rivers,  remarkable  wooden  blocks, 
streams,  and  rivulets,  is  so  called  in  physical  Wendish  Language,  the  dialect  of 
geography.  the  Aryan  languages  spoken  in  Lusatia. 

Water-glass  Painting,  a new  AVereavolf,  the  Lycanthrope,  q.v. 
method  of  fresco  painting,  in  which,  after.  Wergild.  Compensation  for  personal 
the  painting,  the  picture  is  fixed  by  a coat-  injuries  was  so  called  by  the  Anglo  Saxon 
ing  of  what  is  called  water  glass,  which  is  a law,  and  it  was  payable  either  to  the  injured 
preparation  of  6ilica  reduced  to  a liquid  form  person,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  to  his 
by  boiling  it  in  alkali,  either  soda  or  potash,  next  of  kin.  It  was  rated  differently  be- 
The  frescoes  in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  tween  noble  and  ignoble  offenders : the 

Lords  have  been  so  treated,  but  with  doubt-  former  being  charged  six  times  the  amount 
fell  permanency  or  success.  of  the  latter.  A similar  claim  is  open  K 
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an  injured  person  or  his  next  of  kin,  within 
certain  limits  of  propinquity,  in  the  law  of 
Scotland  to  the  present  day  in  the  form  of 
what  is  technically  called  . an  action  lor 
assythment  and  damages ; for  the  law 
rightly  holds  that  a culpable  (for  that  is  the 
element  of  liability)  offender  does  not  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  justice  by  merely  pay- 
ing the  penalty  of  the  criminal  law  ; he 
must  also  satisfy  the  civil  law  for  the  injury 
he  has  done,  as  far  as  his  means  will  allow. 


impunity  cannot  constitute  the  innocence  or 
weaken  the  guilt  or  immorality  of  will 
either  before  or  after  the  act. — [J.  A.  S.j 
WilsOXITE,  a hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  with  potash,  and  also  soda  and 
lime  in  smaller  proportion. 

WiJ.UITE,  a synonym  of  grossular. 
WlSERiTE,  a hydrated  fibrous  variety  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Wjstauia,  a genus  of  leguminous 
climbing  shrubs,  of  which  the  W.  Sinensis  of 


Thus,  if  a thief  possessed  of  property  steal  j China,  and  W.Frutescens  of  America,  with 
a hundred  pounds  from  any  one,  and  spend1  their  beautiful  blue  racemes,  are  now  well 
or  waste  it,  to  give  hint  sentence  of  three  [known  flowering  plants  on  walls, 
years’  imprisonment  would  be  no  compen-i  Wri  CH  Besom  s.  Abnormal  growths  upon 
sation  to  the  injured  person ; he  has  a'the  Pinus  Sylvestris,  distorting  the  foliage 
right  to  recover  against  the  criminal’s  estate  :and  branches  into  bunches,  occasioned  by 
for  the  amount  of  his  loss  in  his  private  the  attacks  of  the  fungus  Peridermium 
interest,  in  addition  to  the  criminal  law’s  \elatinum,  have  received  this  popular  name, 
exaction  for  protection  of  the  public  interest.  Witch  .Meal  or  Lycopodium,  the 

This  principle  forms  the  complete  feature  of!  pollen  of  the  club  moss,  or  Lycopodium  cla- 
the  Christian  atonement,  and  is  thereby  lully  nation,  called  also  vegetable  sulphur.  It  is 
illustrated.  Christ  first  fulfilled  the  law  j used  as  a coating  for  pills,  and  also  as 
which  man  had  broken,  and  made  it  honour-  theatrical  lightning,  from  the  rapidity  with 
able, — (i.e.,  vindicated  its  justice,) — and  He  which  it  flashes  into  ablaze  when  thrown 
next  paid  the  penalty  man  had  incurred  for  into  a flame. 


breaking  it- — [J.  A.  S.] 

Wernerite,  a synonym  of  scapolite, 
a silicate  of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
lime. 

WHEEL  ANTMALCULjE,  the  ordinary 
name  of  the  Rotifers  or  Vorticelli,  q.  v. 

WHEEL-ORE,  macled  Bournonite. 

Wherry,  a small  boat  with  both  bow 
and  stem  pointed. 

WHETSTONE,  a talc  slate  containing  a 
mixture  of  silica.  It  is  a good  set  stone  or 
houe,  though  now  much  superseded  by 
the  superior  qualities  of  Arkansas  stone 
and  some  other  of  the  American  marbles. 

WHEY,  the  watery  portion  of  milk  sepa- 
rated from  the  curd,  which  contains  a small 
proportion  of  sugar  of  milk  (over  three  per 
e°nt.). 

White  Antimony  Ore,  valentinite, 
0 native  oxide  of  antimony. 

White  Arsenic,  arsenious  acid,  or 
oo  ide  of  arsenic. 

Will  or  Volition,  freedom  of,  a.  great 


Witexagemote,  the  meeting  of  the 
councillors  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchies, 
representative  of  the  who.e  nation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  folkmote  or  meeting  of 
the  nation  itself. 

WlTHAMITE,  a ferro-silicate  of  alumina. 

Wohlerite,  a mineral  composed  of 
columbate  of  zirconia,  silicate  of  soda,  and 
silicate  of  lime. 

Wolchite,  a native  arsenio-sulphide  of 
lead,  copper,  and  antimony. 

Wolfsbane,  a synonym  of  monkshood 
or  aconite. 

W OODBINE,  th e C'a prri folium  perich  lyme- 
num,  or  honeysuckle. 

Woodruff  or  Woodroof,  the  Aspe- 
ruZa  odorata,  or  woodrow. 

Wood  Spirit,  pyroxylic  spirit,  used 
in  forming  methylated  alcohol. 

W OOTZ,  a superior  kind  of  Indian  steel, 
said  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  celebrated 
sword-blade  manufacture  ot  Damascus.  Its 
production  is  very  ancient,  and  was  made 


question  of  ethics,  which  has  been  much  by  melting  small  quantities  of  wrought  iron 
obscured  by  the  wordy  mystifications  of  together  with  twigs  of  trees  in  suitable 
metaphysicians,  who  have  generally  mixed icruoibles,  covered  with  green  leaves  and 
it  up  more  or  less  with  freedom  of  action,  closely  luted  with  clay.  The  nodules  of  steel 
with  which  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  ; produced  are  little  larger  than  a pigeon’s 
for,  (to  apply  the  poet’s  sentiment,)  to  the  egg,  and  required  to  be  beaten  out  into  thin 
will  itself  “ stone  walls  do  not  a prison  make,  ribbon-like  pieces,  which  were  welded  to- 
nor  iron  bars  a cage.”  The  will  may  be  per-  gether,  and  thus  subjected  to  much  hammer-, 
fectly  free,  though  but  two  alternatives  be  ing  and  working  up  for  the  sword  blades 
actually  before  it,  for  the  freedom  of  the  null  j which  obtained  so  high  a reputation. 


is  not  limited  in  its  operation 
stricted  sphere  of  practical  action, 


to  a re-  Worm  Bark,  the  medicinal  bark  of  the 
Thus  the 'cabbage  bark  tree,  Andira  inennis. 
amount  of  actual  "and  perpetrated  crime  in!  Wormwood,  the  Artemisia  Absinthium, 
the  world  is  very  far  from  the  true  measure  from  which  the  bitter  medical  principle 
of  human  iniquity.  The  man  who  would  absinthine  is  obtained,  which  is  the  flavour- 
commit  a theft  or  murder  if  he  were  sure  of  ing  element  of  creme  d' absinthe. 
impunity,  isquite  as  morally  vile  and  guilty  - Wrist  1)Rof, adisease generated  among 
as  if  the  impunity  were  assured  ; for  the  mere  compositors  from  the  lead  poison  introduced 
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into  their  thumb  and  Angers  by  the  use  of 
new  type,  and  characterised  by  paralysis  of 
the  wrist.  The  remedy  for  it  is  a solution  of 
potassium,  in  which  the  hand  should  be 
steeped,  and  expelling  the  lead. 

\V  u L KEN  1TE,  molybdate  of  lead. 

W URTZJTE,  a synonym  of  spianterite. 


X 


Xylophla,  a genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  Anonacece. 

Xylo  RETINE,  a resinous  crystalline 
body  obtained  from  some  kinds  of  turf. 

XYLOTILE,  a line  fibrous  chrysolite  found 
in  the  Tyrol. 

XyridacE/E,  a natural  order  of  Endo- 
genous plants,  chiefly  tropical,  of  which 
Xyris  is  the  typical  genus.  They  have  a 
rush-like  or  sedge-like  form  and  cha- 
racter. 


XANTHEiN.the  yellow  colouring  principle 
of  flowers. 

Xanthite,  a mineral  composed  chiefly 
of  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime. 

Xanthoohymus,  agenusof  arboraceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Clusiacece. 

Xanthocone,  native  arsenio-sulphide 
of  silver. 

XANTHOPHYLL,  the  yellow  colouring 
principle  of  sere  leaves. 

XAN T H O P h Y L l [ T E,  a variety  of  Clin- 
tonite  (silicates  of  alumina  and  magnesia). 

Xanthopicrite  or  Xanxhopicrj  v, 
the  crystalline  bitter  principle  of  the  bark 
of  Xanthoxylon  Caribceum. 

Xanxhoprotein,  a yellow  acid  product 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  fibrine. 

XANTHORHAMNIN,  a yellow  extract 
from  the  fruit  of  Rhamnus  tinctoria  or 
Persian  berries. 

Xanxho rrhiza,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Ranunculaceas. 

XaNTHORTHITe,  a yellowish  orthite. 

Xaxxhosiderite,  a yellowish  brown 
iron  ore. 

X AN X I r O X Y L Ac E JR , the  natural  order 
of  hypogynous  exogens,  of  which  Xanthoxy- 
lon is  the  typical  genus. 

Xexkeasia,  literally  “ the  expelling  of 
strangers”  (S,€UT]Xacna).  A Spartan  ordi- 


Y 

YAcoa  Wood,  the  ornamental  cabinet 
wood  of  Podooarpus  coriacea. 

YARURJ,  the  elastic  timber  of  Aspido- 
tperma  excelsum  or  paddle  wood. 

Yeast  Plants,  a variety  of  moulds  or 
fungi,  which  promote  or  cause  the  fermenting 
action  of  what  is  called  yeast,  and  develop 
it  by  their  remarkably  rapid  germination. 
Among  these  Mucor  and  Penicillium  occupy 
a prominent  place. 

Yellowberries,  the  berries  of 
Rhamnus  infec.torius,  used  for  dyes. 

Yellow  Copper  Ore,  another  name 
for  copper  pyrites. 

Yellow  Lead  Ore,  Wulfenite. 

Yellow  Orpimext,  sulphuretted  oxide 
of  zinc,  or  yellow  arsenic. 

Yo.n  r,  the  emblem  or  special  attribute  of 
Vishnu.  It  is  the  female  power  in  nature, 
of  Hindu  mythology,  shown  in  the  form  of  a 
vesica. 

Y rjG  or  YOGftJE,  a Hindu  era.  There 
are  four  Yugs  in  all,  comprehending  millions 
of  years. 

Y U LAN,  the  Magnolia  Yulan,  a beautiful 
Chinese  flowering  tree. 


nance  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  which  prohibited 
strangers  from  living  in  the  city  without 
leave,  and  authorized  their  expulsion. 


z 


Xenolite,  a silicate  of  alumina,  forming 
a fibrous  variety  of  Sillimanite. 

XENOXIME,  a native  phosphate  of  Yttria, 
supposed  at  one  time  to  be  a new  metal, 
and  called  Thorium,  instead  of  the  metallic 
base  of  Thorite,  to  which  that  name  is  now 
given. 

XlPHIRHYNCHS,  a family  of  Acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  typified  by  the  Xiphiat 
or  sword-fish. 

XYLITE,  an  asbestiform  variety  of  Xylo- 
lite. 

Xylography,  wood  engraving. 

Xyloidix,  a product  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  starch  and  some  conditions 
of  lignin,  consisting  of  white  grains,  with 
some  of  the  properties  of  gun  cotton. 

Xylol,  a colourless  hydrocarbon  oil 
found  in  crude  pyroxylic  spirit. 

Xylophylla,  agenus  of  euphorbiaceous 
plants. 


ZACHUN,  an  expressed  fixed  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Balanites  xEgyptiaca. 

ZAKKOUM,  theoil  of  Ebxagnus  ?>  or  tens  is 
Angusti/olia. 

ZamuaROXE,  the  fibre  of  the  Agave, 
from  which  Sicilian  mats  and  cordage  are 
Imade. 

Zamia,  a genus  of  palm  and  fern-like 
trees,  belonging  to  the  Cycadeacem. 
j ZASM.IDICJJJ,  a genus  of  fungi,  typified 
by  the  species  Z.  Cellare,  the  cellar  fungus. 

Zavalxte,  a native  hydrocarbonate  of 
nickel. 

Zebra  Wood,  the  fine  cabinet  wood  of 
the  Demeraratree,  Omphalobium Lamberli; 
also  the  wood  of  the  Eugenia  fragrans  of 
the  West  Indies. 

Zenana  or  Z an  an  a,  the  apartments  set 
apart  by  the  Orientals  for  the  use  of  the 
female  members  of  the  family. 

Zexdiks,  an  Arabic  rsct  of  some  an- 
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ttquity,  said  to  be  atheists,  and  to  deny  the 
resurrection  of  mankind. 

ZEODARY,  certain  species  of  Curcuma 
possessing  aromatic  properties  similar  to 
ginger. 

ZlCUGITE,  a native  phosphate  of  lime 
found  in  certain  guanos. 

ZEUGLODOX,  a gigantic  genus  of 
Cetaccoe,  found  in  the  miocene  of  America 
and  some  parts  of  Europe. 

. Zkuxite,  a ferro-silicate  of  alumina,  or 
iron  tourmaline,  from  Huel,  Cornwall. 

ZeYSOTTM,  the  flowers  of  Santolina 
fragrantissima,  used  instead  of  camo- 
mile. 

ZlEGA,  the  separation  of  additional  curd 
from  milk,  occasioned  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid  after  rennet,  called  also  serai. 

Zibria,  a genus  of  Australian  plants 
belonging  to  the.  Rutacece,  consisting  of 
small  shrubs  and  trees. 

Ziluah,  the  district  or  province  of  a 
Circuit  Judge  or  Commissioner  in  India. 

Zinc  Buoosr,  a compound  of  carbonate 
of  zinc  and  hydrous  oxide,  or  hydrated  car- 
bonate of  zinc. 

ZINC  White,  a white  powder  produced 
from  the  combustion  of  zinc  in  air.  It  has 
been  tried  as  a pigment  on  account  of  its 
apparent  purity  instead  of  white  lead  ; but 
it  darkens  in  use,  and  is  unworthy  of  trust 
for  fine-art  purposes. 

ZlNCAMIDE,  a solid  white  body,  produced 
by  replacing  one-third  of  the  hydrogen  in 
ammonia  with  zinc. 

ZlNCETHYL,  a product  of  the  heating  of 
zinc  under  pressure  with  iodide  of  ethyl. 

ZINCITE,  the  native  oxide  of  zinc. 

Zinkexite,  a sulpliantimonite  of  lead, 
found  native  in  the  Harz,  and  containing  60 
per  cent,  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  40  of 
sulphide  of  lead. 


ZlNXVVALDITE,  a Litliia-mica  found  at 
Zinnwald. 

ZlNZEYD,  the  fruit  of  Elceagnus  Orien- 
talis,  used  as  a Persian  dessert. 

Zippeite,  the  native  sulphate  of 
uranium. 

ZlRCONITE,  a variety  of  zircon. 

ZOOID,  a term  applied  to  the  Sperma- 
tozoa, from  their  being  like  animals,  (not 
like  plants,)  though  not  animals,  (from 

)oet5?jy,  “ like  an  animal”). 

ZOOLATRY,  the  worship  of  animals,  as 
exemplified  in  the  religion  of  ancient 
Egypt. 

ZOOTOCA,  (£ OOOTOKOS , “ viviparous,”) 
Aristotle’s  name  for  the  class  of  animals 
called  Mammalia. 

ZOIUIITK,  Clausthalite,  in  which  copper 
and  cobalt  partially  replace  lead. 

ZO  ROAST  RIAN  SYSTKjr,  the  system  of 
the  Bactrian  prophet  and  legislator,  Zara- 
thustra  or  Zoroaster,  son  of  Oromazes,  which 
is  expressed  in  the  Zend  Avesta. 

Zouaves,  a class  of  French  soldiers,  or 
light  infantry,  formed  first  in  Algeria  from 
the  natives  there  incorporated  with  the 
French  army. 

Zuing-li  AXS,  the  followers  of  the 
Reformer  Zuinglius,  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  liberal  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation. 

ZURLITE,  a mellilite  found  in  rectangu- 
lar prisms  at  Vesuvius. 

ZVYIESKLITK,  a phosphate  and  fluoride 
of  iron  and  manganese,  from  Zwiesel, 
Bavaria,  forming  a variety  of  iron  apatite. 

ZYGADITE,  a silicate  of  alumina  and 
lithia,  found  in  the  Harz. 

Zyg.kn oceph a i, t:s,  a West  African 
species  of  bat,  related  to  the  Pteropus. 
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Bleek’s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 2 vols.  5J.  each. 

Boethius’  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 
&c.  5-y. 

Bohn’s  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quota- 
tions. 6s. 

Bond’s  Plandy  - book  for  Verifying 
Dates,  &c.  5^. 

Bonomi  s Nineveh.  5^. 

Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson.  (Napier). 

6 vols.  3-r.  6d.  each. 

(Croker.)  5 vols.  20 s. 

Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities.  3 vols. 
55.  each. 

Bremer’s  Works.  Trans,  by  Mary 
Howitt.  4 vols.  3j.  6 d.  each. 

Bridgewater  Treatises.  9 vols.  Various 
prices. 

Brink  (B.  Ten).  Early  English  Litera- 
ture. 2 vols.  35.  6 d.  each. 
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Browne’s  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.  3 vols. 
3 j.  6 d.  each. 

Buchanan’s  Dictionary  of  Scientific 
Terms.  6j. 

Buckland’s  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
2 vols.  15J. 

Burke’s  Works  and  Speeches.  8 vols. 
35.  6 d.  each.  The  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  ij.  & tj.  6 d.  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,  is. 

Life,  by  Sir  James  Prior.  3J.  6d. 

Burney’s  Evelina.  3J.  6d.  Cecilia 
2 vols.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

Burns’  Life  by  Lockhart.  Revised  by 
W.  Scott  Douglas.  3J.  6d. 

Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion,  and 
Sermons.  35.  6 d. 

Butler’s  Hudibras.  5J. ; or  2 vols., 
5-r.  each. 

Caesar.  Trans,  by  W.  A.  M'Devitte.  5 s. 

Camoens’  Lusiad.  Mickle’s  Transla- 
tion, revised.  3J.  6d. 

Carafas  (The)  of  Maddaloni.  By 
Alfred  de  Reumont.  3J.  6d. 

Carpenter's  Mechanical  Philosophy  5J. 
Vegetable  Physiology.  6s.  Animal 
Physiology.  6s. 

Carrel’s  Counter  Revolution  under 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  3s.  6 d. 

Cattermole’s  Evenings  at  Haddon 
Hall.  5j. 

Catullus  and  Tibullus.  Trans,  by 
W.  K.  Kelly.  5 s. 

Cellini’s  Memoirs.  (Roscoe.)  3J.  6d. 

Cervantes’  Exemplary  Novels.  Trans, 
by  W.  K.  Kelly.  3J.  6 d. 

Don  Quixote.  Motteux's  Trans. 

revised.  2 vols.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

Galatea.  Trans,  by  G.  W.  J. 

Gyll.  3J.  6d. 

Chalmers  On  Mam  5-f. 

Charming's  The  ®ffiect:Life.  - is.  and 
is.  6 d. 

Chaucer’s  Works.  Bell’s  Edition,  re- 
vised by  Skeat.  4 vols.  3J.  6 d.  ea. 

Chess  Congress  of  1862.  By  J. 
Lowenthal.  5J. 

Chevreul  on  Colour.  5J.  and  js.  6 d. 

Chillingworth’s  The  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants. 3 s.  6d. 

China  : Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  ejj. 


Chronicles  of  the  Crusades.  3s. 

Cicero  s Works.  7 vols.  5.1.  each. 

1 vol.,  3-r.  6d. 

Friendship  and  Old  Age.  is.  and 

is.  6 d. 

Clark's  Heraldry.  (Planch^.)  5J.  and 
15s. 

Classic  Tales.  3J.  6d. 

Coleridge’s  Prose  Works.  (Ashe.) 
6 vols.  3-r.  6d.  each. 

Comte’s  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

(G.  H.  Lewes.)  5J. 

Condi’s  History  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 
3 vols.  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

Cooper’s  Biographical  Dictionary. 

2 vols.  5j.  each. 

Cowper’s  Works.  (Southey.)  8 vols. 
35.  6d.  each. 

Coxe’s  House  of  Austria.  4 vols.  3s.  6d. 
each.  Memoirs  of  Marlborough. 

3 vols.  3J.  6 d.  each.  Atlas  to 
Marlborough’s  Campaigns,  ioj.  6 d. 

Craik’s  Pursuit  of  Knowledge.  51. 
Craven’s  Young  Sportsman's  Manual. 
5s- 

Cruikshanks  Punch  and  Judy.  3s. 

Three  Courses  and  a Dessert.  5*. 
Cunningham’s  Lives  of  British  Painters. 

3 vols.  3-r.  6 d.  each. 

Dante.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 
3 s.  6d.  Inferno.  Separate,  ij.  and 
ij.  6 d.  Purgatorio.  ij.  and  ij.  6 d. 
Paradiso.  ij.  and  ij.  6d. 

Trans,  by  I.  C.  Wright.  (Flax- 

man’s  Illustrations.)  5J. 

Inferno.  Italian  Text  and  Trans. 

by  Dr.  Carlyle.  5J. 

Purgatorio.  Italian  Text  and 

Trans,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale.  5J. 

De  Commines'  Memoirs.  Trans,  by 
A.  R.  Scoble.  2 vols.  3 j.  6 d.  each. 

Defoe’s  Novels  and  Miscel.  Works. 
6 vols.  3J.  6 d.  each.  Robinson 
Crusoe  (Vol.  VII).  31.  6d.  or  5J. 
The  Plague  in  London.  ij.  and 
ij.  6 d. 

Delolme  on  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land. 3J.  6d. 

Demmins’  Arm  and  Armour.  Trans. 

by  C.  C.  Blacic.  yr.  6a. 
Demosthenes'  Orations.  Trans  by 
C.  Rann  Kennedy.  4 vols.  5J.,  ai.d 
1 vol.  v.  6d. 
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Demosthenes’  Orations  On  the  Crown. 
is.  and  is.  6 d. 

De  Stael’s  Corinne.  Trans,  by  Emily 
Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver.  3 s.  6d. 

Devey’s  Logic.  5^. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Latin  Quota- 
tions. 5J. 

of  Poetical  Quotations  (Bohn).  6j-. 

of  Scientific  Terms.  (Buchanan.)  6s. 

of  Biography.  (Cooper.)  2 vols. 

5j.  each. 

of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction. 

(Wheeler.)  5-r. 

of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Eng- 
lish. (Wright.)  2 vols.  5^.  each. 
Didron’s  Christian  Iconography.  2 vols. 
5^.  each. 

Diogenes  Laertius.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge.  5.*. 

Dobree’s  Adversaria.  (Wagner).  2 vols. 
5*.  each. 

Dodd’s  Epigrammatists.  6r. 
Donaldson’s  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  5J. 
Draper’s  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe.  2 vols.  51-. 
each. 

Dunlop’s  History  of  Fiction.  2 vols. 
5-j.  each. 

Dyer's  History  of  Pompeii.  7s.  6 d. 

The  City  of  Rome.  sr. 

Dyer’s  British  Popular  Customs.  55. 
Early  Travels  in  Palestine.  (Wright.) 
5s- 

Eaton’s  Waterloo  Days.  is.  and  is.  6d. 
Eber’s  Egyptian  Princess.  Trans,  by 
E.  S.  Buchheim.  3J.  6 d. 
Edgeworth’s  Stories  for  Children. 
3J.  6 d. 

Ellis’  Specimens  of  Early  English  Me- 
trical Romances.  (Halliwell. ) sr. 
Elze’s  Life  of  Shakespeare.  Trans,  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  55. 

Emerson’s  Works.  3 vols.  35.  6d.  each, 
or  5 vols.  is.  each. 

Ennemoser’s  History  of  Magic.  2 vols. 
5 s.  each. 

Epictetus.  Trans,  by  George  Long.  5^. 
Euripides.  Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge. 
2 vols.  5 s.  each. 

Eusebius’  Eccl.  History.  Trans,  by 
C.  F.  Cruse.  5-f. 

Evelyn’s  Diary  and  Correspondence. 
(Bray.)  4 vols.  5s.  each. 


Fairholt’s  Costume  in  England. 

(Dillon.)  2 vols.  5-r.  each. 
Fielding’s  Joseph  Andrews.  3^  6d. 
Tom  Jones.  2 vols.  3 s.  6d.  each. 
Amelia.  5 s. 

Flaxman’s  Lectures  on  Sculpture.  6s. 

Florence  of  Worcester’s  Chronicle. 
Trans,  by  T.  Forester.  5.5-. 

Foster’s  Works.  10  vols.  3^.  6d.  each. 

Franklin’s  Autobiography,  is. 

Gesta  Romanorum.  Trans,  by  Swan 
& Hooper.  5 s. 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall.  7 vols. 
3.;.  6d.  each. 

Gilbart’s  Banking.  2 vols,  5j\  each. 
Gil  Bias.  Trans,  by  Smollett.  6s. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis.  $s. 

Goethe’s  Works  and  Correspondence, 
including  Autobiography  and  Annals, 
Faust,  Elective  affinities,  Werther, 
Wilhelm  Meister,  Poems  and  Ballads, 
Dramas,  Reinecke  Fox,  Tour  in  Italy 
and  Miscellaneous  Travels,  Early  and 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  Correspon- 
dence with  Eckermann  and  Soret, 
Zelter  and  Schiller,  &c.  &c.  By 
various  translators.  16  vols.  3J.  6d. 
each. 

Faust.  Text  with  Hayward’s 

Translation.  (Buchheim.)  5^. 

Faust.  Part  I.  Trans,  by  Anna 

Swanwick.  is.  and  ir.  6d. 

Boyhood.  (Part  I.  of  the  Auto- 
biography.) Trans,  by  J.  Oxenford. 
is.  and  is.  6d. 

Reinecke  Fox.  Trans,  by  A. 

Rogers,  is.  and  is.  6 d. 

Goldsmith’s  Works.  (Gibbs.)  5 vols. 
3J.  6 d.  each. 

Plays,  is.  and  is.  6d.  Vicar  of 

Wakefield.  *4^nd  is.  6 d. 
Grammont’s  Memoirs  and  Boscobel 
Tracts.  5^. 

Gray’s  Letters.  (D.  C.  Tovey.) 

[In  the  press. 

Greek  Anthology.  Trans,  by  E.  Burges. 

5s- 

Greek  Romances.  (Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Cli- 
topho  and  Leucippe.)  Trans,  by  Rev, 
R.  Smith.  5*. 

Greek  Testament.  5s. 
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Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Ben  Jonson’s 
Poems.  (Robert  Bell.)  3J.  6 d. 

Gregory's  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  35.  6d. 

Grimm’S  Gammer  Grethel.  Trans,  by 
E.  Taylor.  3J.  6 d. 

German  Tales.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 

Hunt.  2 vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Grossi’s  Marco  Visconti.  35.  6d. 

Guizot’s  Origin  of  Representative 
Government  in  Europe.  Trans,  by 
A.  R.  Scoble.  3s.  6d. 

■ The  English  Revolution  of  1640. 

Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  3^.  6d. 

History  of  Civilisation.  Trans,  by 

W.  Hazlitt.  3 vols.  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Hall  (Robert).  Miscellaneous  Works. 
3^.  6d. 

Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.  8 vols. 

3-f.  6 d.  each. 

Handbook  of  Card  and  Table  Games. 
2 vols.  3r.  6 d.  each. 

of  Proverbs.  By  H.  G.  Bohn.  3s. 

of  Foreign  Proverbs.  5 s. 

Hardwick’s  History  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Sr. 

Harvey’s  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

(Bowie.)  ir.  and  u.  6d. 

Hauff’s  Tales.  Trans,  by  S.  Mendel. 
3-T.  6 d. 

The  Caravan  and  Sheik  of  Alex- 
andria. is.  and  ij.  6d. 

Hawthorne’s  Novels  and  Tales.  3 vols. 
35.  6 d.  each. 

Hazlitt’s  Lectures  and  Essays.  7 vols. 
3J.  6 d.  each. 

Heaton’s. History  of  Painting.  (Cosmo 
Monkhouse. ) 55. 

Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  History.  Trans, 
by  J.  Sibree.  3s. 

Heine’s  Poems.  Trans,  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring. 35.  6 d. 

Travel  Pictures.  Trans,  by  Francis 

Storr.  3 s.  6 d. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur).  Life  of  Thomas 
Brassey.  is.  and  is.  6d. 
Henderson’s  Historical  Documents  ot 
the  Middle  Ages.  5s. 

Henfrey’s  English  Coins.  (Keary.)  6s. 
Henry  (Matthew)  On  the  Psalms.  5-r. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon’s  History.  Trans, 
by  T.  Forester.  5J. 


Herodotus.  Trans,  by  H.  F.  Cary. 
3-r.  6 d. 

Wheeler’s  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.  5j.  Turner’s  Notes  on.  5*. 
Hesiod,  Callimachus  and  Theognis. 

Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks.  5J. 
Hoffmann’s  Tales.  The  Serapion 
Brethren.  Trans,  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Ewing.  2 vols.  3-t.  6d. 

Hogg’s  Experimental  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  55. 

Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death  and  Bible 
Cuts.  55. 

Homer.  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley.  2 
vols.  55.  each. 

Pope’s  Translation.  With  Flax- 

man’s  Illustrations.  2 vols.  3s.  each. 

Cowper’s  Translation.  2 vols. 

3-r.  6d.  each. 

Hooper’s  Waterloo.  3s.  6d. 

Horace.  Smart’s  Translation,  revised, 
by  Buckley.  35.  6d. 

Hugo’s  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  by 
Mrs.  Crosland  and  F.  L.  Slous.  3s.  6 d. 
Hernani.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  Cros- 
land. is. 

Poems.  Trans,  by  various  writers. 

Collected  by  J . H.  L.  Williams.  3.5-.  6 d. 
Humboldt’s  Cosmos.  Trans,  by  Ott6, 
Paul,  and  Dallas.  4 vols.  3s.  6d.  each, 
and  1 voL  51. 

Personal  Narrative  of  his  Travels. 

Trans,  by  T.  Ross.  3 vols.  55.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.  Trans,  by  Otte 

and  Bohn.  5*. 

Humphreys’  Coin  Collector’s  Mauual. 

2 vols.  5J.  each. 

Hungary,  History  of.  3 s.  6d. 

Hunt’s  Poetry  of  Science.  5^. 
Hutchinson’s  Memoirs.  3*.  6 d. 

India  before  the  Sepoy  Mutiny.  5*. 
Ingulph’s  Chronicles.  5 s. 

Irving  (Washington).  Complete 
Works.  15  vols.  3-r.  6d.  each  ; or 
in  18  vols.  ij.  each,  and  2 vols.  is.  6 d. 
each. 

Life  and  Letters.  By  Pierre  F.. 

Irving.  2 vols.  35.  6d.  each. 
Isocrates.  Trans,  by  J.  H.  Freese. 
Vol.  I.  5f. 

James’  Life  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
2 vols.  3-f.  6d.  each. 

Life  and  Times  of  Louis  XIV. 

2 vols.  3-f.  6d.  each. 
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Jameson  (Mrs.)  Shakespeare’s  Hero- 
ines. y.  6d. 

Jesse  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  5^. 

Jesse  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
England  under  the  Stuarts.  3 vols. 
5 s.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders.  5^. 

Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.  (Napier). 

3 vols.  3-r.  6 d.  each. 

Josephus.  Whiston’s  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  5 vols. 
y.  6d.  each. 

Joyce’s  Scientific  Dialogues,  5J. 

Jukes-Browne’s  Handbook  of  Physical 
Geology.  7 s.  6d.  Handbook  of  His- 
torical Geology.  6s.  The  Building 
of  the  British  Isles.  7s.  6 d. 

Julian  the  Emperor.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
C.  W.  King.  55. 

Junius’s  Letters.  Woodfall’s  Edition, 
revised.  2 vols.  3^.  6d.  each. 

Justin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Eutropius. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  5^. 

Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpicia,  and  Lu- 
cilius.  Trans,  by  L.  Evans.  5J. 

Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Trans, 
by  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.  5^. 

Prolegomena,  &c.  Trans,  by  E. 

Belfort  Bax.  5 s. 

Keightley’s  Fairy  Mythology.  5^ 
Classical  Mythology.  Revised  by  Dr. 
L.  Schmitz,  y. 

Kidd  On  Man.  3^.  6d. 

Kirby  On  Animals.  2 vols.  55.  each. 
Knight’s  Knowledge  is  Power.  55. 

La  Fontaine’s  Fables.  Trans,  by  E. 
Wright,  y.  6d. 

Lamartine’s  History  of  the  Girondists. 
Trans,  by  H.  T.  Ryde.  3 vols.  y.  6d. 
each. 

Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in 

France.  Trans,  by  Capt.  Rafter. 

4 vols.  35.  6 d.  each. 

French  Revolution  of  1848.  y.  6d. 

Lamb’s  Essays  of  Elia  and  Eliana. 
3_r.  6 d.,  or  in  3 vols.  is.  each. 

Memorials  and  Letters.  Talfourd’s 

Edition,  revised  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 

2 vols.  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic 

Poets  of  the  Time  of  Elizabeth,  y.  6d. 


Lanzi’s  History  of  Painting  in  Italy, 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  3 vols.  3*.  6d. 
each. 

Lappenberg’s  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B. 
Thorpe.  2 vols.  y.  6d.  each. 
Lectures  on  Painting.  By  Barry,  Opie 
and  Fuseli.  5-r. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Treatise  on  Paint- 
ing. Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud.  5^ 

Lepsius’  Letters  from  Egypt,  &c.  Trans. 

by  L.  and  J.  B.  Horner,  y. 
Lessing’s  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  by 
Ernest  Bell.  2 vols.  y.  6d.  each. 
Nathan  the  Wise  and  Minna  von 
Barnhelm.  ij.  and  is.  6d.  Laokoon, 
Dramatic  Notes,  &c.  Trans,  by  E.  C. 
Beasley  and  Helen  Zimmern.  3^.  6d. 
Laokoon  separate,  is.  or  ij-.  6 d. 

LiHy’s  Introduction  to  Astrology. 
(Zadkiel.)  y. 

Livy.  Trans,  by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others. 
4 vols.  5.y.  each. 

Locke's  Philosophical  Works.  (J.  A. 
St.  John).  2 vols.  3-r.  6d.  each. 

Lite.  By  Lord  King.  y.  6d. 

Lodge’s  Portraits.  8 vols.  5J-.  each. 

Longfellow’s  Poetical  and  Prose  Works. 

2 vols.  5j.  each. 

Loudon’s  Natural  History.  5^. 
Lowndes’  Bibliographer’s  Manual.  6 
vols.  5-y.  each. 

Lucan’s  Pharsalia.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Riley.  5^. 

Lucian’s  Dialogues.  Trans,  by  H. 
Williams.  5J. 

Lucretius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Watson,  y. 

Luther’s  Table  Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
Hazlitt.  3J.  6d. 

Autobiography.  (Michelet). 

Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  3^  6 d. 

Machiavelli’s  History  of  Florence,  &c. 
Trans.  3^.  6d. 

MaHet’s  Northern  Antiquities.  5^. 

M antell’s  Geological  Excursions 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  y. 
Petiifactions  and  their  Teachings. 
6s.  Wonders  of  Geology.  2 vols. 
7s.  6d.  each. 

Manzoni’s  The  Betrothed.  5*. 

Marco  Polo’s  Travels.  Marsden’s  Edi- 
tion, revised  by  T.  Wright,  y 
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Martial's  Epigrams.  Trans,  ys.  6 d. 
Martineau’s  History  of  England, 
1800-15.  3^.  6 d. 

History  of  the  Peace,  1816-46. 

4 vols.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

Matthew  Paris.  Trans,  by  Dr.  Giles. 

3 vols.  5.r.  each. 

Matthew  of  Westminster.  Trans,  by 
C.  D.  Yonge.  2 vols.  51.  each. 

Maxwell’s  Victories  of  Wellington.  5 s. 

Menzel’s  History  of  Germany.  Trans, 
by  Mrs.  Horrocks.  3 vols.  3^.  6 d.  ea. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle.  By 
Duppa  and  Q.  de  Quincy.  5^. 
Michelet’s  French  Revolution.  Trans 
by  C.  Cocks.  3^.  6 d. 

Mignet’s  French  Revolution.  3 s.  6 d. 

Miller’s  Philosophy  of  History.  4 vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Milton’s  Poetical  Works.  (J.  Mont- 
gomery.) 2 vols.  3J\  6d.  each. 

Prose  Works.  (J.  A.  St.  John.) 

5 vols.  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

Mitford’s  Our  Village.  2 vols.  3s.  6d. 
each. 

Moliere’s  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  by 
C.  H.  Wall.  3 vols.  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Miser,  Tartuffe,  The  Shop- 
keeper turned  Gentleman.  1 s.&  is.  6 d. 
Montagu’s  (Lady  M.  W. ) Letters 
and  Works.  (Wharncliffe  and  Moy 
Thomas. ) 2 vols.  5-f.  each. 

Montaigne’s  Essays.  Cotton’s  Trans, 
revised  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt.  3 vols. 
35-.  6d.  each. 

Montesquieu’s  Spirit  of  Laws.  Nu- 
gent’s Trans,  revised  by  J.  V. 
Prichard.  2 vols.  3s.  6 d,  each. 
Morphy’s  Games  of  Chess.  (Lowen- 
thal. ) 5.1. 

Mudie’s  British  Birds.  (Martin.)  2 vols. 
5 s.  each. 

Naval  and  Military  Heroes  of  Great 
Britain,  6s. 

Neander’s  History  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion and  Church.  10  vols.  Life  of 
Christ.  1 vol.  Planting  and  Train- 
ing of  the  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
2 vols.  History  of  Christian  Dogma. 
2 vols.  Memorials  of  Christian  Life 
in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages. 
16  vols.  3-r.  6d.  each. 

Nicolini’s  History  of  thejesuits.  5*, 


North’s  Lives  of  the  Norths.  (Jessopp. ) 

3 vols.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

Nugent’s  Memorials  of  Hampden.  55. 
Ockley’s  History  of  the  Saracens.  31.  6d. 
Ordericus  Vitalis.  Trans,  by  T. 

Forester.  4 vols.  5-r.  each. 

Ovid.  Trans,  by  H.  T.  Riley.  3 vols. 
5-r.  each. 

Pascal’s  Thoughts.  Trans,  by  C. 

Kegan  Paul.  35.  6d. 

Pauli’s  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  &c.  5*. 
Life  of  Cromwell,  is.  and  is.  6 d. 

Pausanlas’  Description  of  Greece. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  2 vols. 
5 s.  each. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.  (Walford.)  5 s. 
Pepys’  Diary.  (Braybrooke.)  4 vols. 
55.  each. 

Percy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry.  (Prichard.)  2 vols.  3*.  6d.  ea. 

Petrarch’s  Sonnets.  55. 

Pettigrew’s  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs. 
5s- 

Philo-Judaeus.  Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge. 

4 vols.  55.  each. 

Pickering’s  Races  of  Man.  5*. 

Pindar.  Trans,  by  D.  W.  Turner.  3s. 
Planche’s  History  of  British  Costume. 

5s- 

Plato.  Trans,  by  H.  Cary,  G.  Burges, 
and  H.  Davis.  6 vols.  5 s.  each. 
Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo,  Prota- 
goras. is.  and  ij.  6 d. 

Day’s  Analysis  and  Index  to  the 

Dialogues.  55. 

Plautus.  Trans,  by  H.  T.  Riley. 
2 vols.  5-r.  each. 

Trinummus,  Menaechmi,  Aulu- 

laria,  Captivi.  is.  and  is.  6 d. 

Pliny’s  Natural  History,  Trans,  by 
Dr.  Bostock  and  H.  T.  Riley.  6 vols. 
5J.  each. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  Letters  of.  Mel- 
moth’s  trans.  revised  by  Rev.  F.  C.  T. 
Bosanquet.  5 s. 

Plutarch’s  Lives.  Trans,  by  Stewart 
and  Long.  4 vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

Moralia.  Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  W. 

King  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  2 vols. 
5_r.  each. 

Poetry  of  America.  (W.  J.  Linton.) 

3;.  6 d. 
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Political  Cyclopaedia.  4 vols.  3s.6d.ea. 
Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs.  3s. 

Pope’s  Poetical  Works.  (Carruthers. ) 
2 vols.  5J-.  each. 

Homer.  (J.  S.  Watson.)  2 vols. 

5 s.  each. 

Life  and  Letters.  (Carruthers.)  5^. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain.  (H.  G.  Bohn.) 
5 s.  and  1 os.  6 d. 

Propertius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 
Gantillon.  3^.  6d. 

Prout  (Father.)  Reliques.  3s. 

Quintilian’s  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  2 vols. 
55.  each. 

Racine’s  Tragedies.  Trans,  by  R.  B. 

Boswell.  2 vols.  3 s.  6 d.  each. 
Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.  Trans, 
by  E.  Foster.  3 vols.  3^.  6d.  each. 

Latin  and  Teutonic  Nations. 

Trans,  by  P.  A.  Ashworth.  3s.  6 d. 

History  of  Servia.  Trans,  by 

Mrs.  Kerr.  3^.  6 d. 

Rennie’s  Insect  Architecture.  (J.  G. 
Wood.)  5 s. 

Reynold’s  Discourses  and  Essays. 
(Beechy.)  2 vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Ricardo’s  Political  Economy.  (Gon- 
ner. ) 5J. 

Richter’s  Levana.  3^.  6d. 

Flower  Fruit  and  Thorn  Pieces. 

Trans,  by  Lieut. -Col.  Ewing.  3 s.  6d. 

Roger  de  Hovenden’s  Annals.  Trans. 

by  Dr.  Giles.  2 vols.  5^.  each. 
Roger  of  Wendover.  Trans,  by  Dr. 

Giles.  2 vols.  3s.  each. 

Roget’s  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology. 2 vols.  6s.  each. 

Rome  in  the  N ineteenth  Century.  (C.  A. 
Eaton.)  2 vols.  55  each. 

Roscoe’s  Leo  X.  2 vols.  3-r.  6d.  each." 

Lorenzo  de  Medici.  3 s.  6 d. 

Russia,  History  of.  By  W.  K.  Kelly. 

2 vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

Sallust,  Florus,  and  Velleius  Pater- 
culus. Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson. 
5-r- 

Schiller’s  Works.  Including  History  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  Wallenstein,  William 
Tell,  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 


of  Orleans,  Bride  of  Messina,  Robbers, 
Fiesco,  Love  and  Intrigue,  Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer,  Sport  of  Divinity,  Poems, 
Aesthetical  and  Philosophical  Essays, 
&c.  By  various  translators.  7 vols. 
3J.  6 d.  each. 

Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of 

Orleans.  Trans,  by  J.  Mellish  and 
Anna  Swanwick.  15.  and  is.  6d. 

Schlegel  (F.).  Lectures  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.  5 vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

(A.  W. ).  Lectures  on  Dramatic 

Art  and  Literature.  3J-.  6d. 

Schopenhauer’s  Essays.  Selected  and 
Trans,  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.  5J. 

On  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the 

Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  and 
on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  by 
Mdme.  Hillebrand.  5^. 

Schouw’s  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey.  5.5-. 

Schumann’s  Early  Letters.  Trans,  by 
May  Herbert.  3^.  6d. 

Reissmann’s  Life  of.  Trans,  by 

A.  L.  Alger.  3 s.  6 d. 

Seneca  on  Benefits.  Trans,  by  Aubrey 
Stewart.  3 s.  6 d. 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clemency. 

Trans,  by  Aubrey  Stewart.  5^. 

Sharpe’s  History  of  Egypt.  2 vols. 
3s.  each. 

Sheridan’s  Dramatic  Works.  3 s.  6d. 
Plays,  u.  and  is.  6d. 

Sismondi’s  Literature  of  the  South  of 
Europe.  Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  2 
vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  sj. 

Smith  (Archdeacon).  Synonjms  and 
Antonyms.  55-. 

Smith  (Adam).  Wealth  of  Nations. 
(Belfort  Bax.)  2 vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

3-y.  6d. 

Smith  (Pye).  Geology  and  Scripture. 

Smyth’s  Lectures  on  Modern  History. 

2 vols.  3-y.  6 d.  each. 

Sc  crates’  Ecclesiastical  History.  5^. 

Sophocles.  Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge, 

B. A.  5 s. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson.  5*. 

Life  of  Wesley.  5* 
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Sozomen’s  Ecclesiastical  History.  5 s. 

Spinoza’s  Chief  Works.  Trans,  by 
R.  H.  M.  Elwes.  2 vols.  5.?.  each. 

Stanley’s  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters, 
5J- 

Starling’s  Noble  Deeds  of  Women.  55. 

Staunton’s  Chess  Players’  Handbook. 
55.  Chess  Praxis.  5s.  Chess  Players’ 
Companion.  $s.  Chess  Tournament 
of  1851.  5J. 

Stockhardt’s  Experimental  Chemistry. 
(Heaton.)  5^. 

Strabo’s  Geography.  Trans,  by 
Falconer  and  Hamilton.  3 vols. 
5 s.  each. 

Strickland’s  Queens  of  England.  6 
vols.  5r.  each.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  2 vols.  35.  each.  Tudor 
and  Stuart  Princesses.  5-r. 

Stuart  & Revett’s  Antiquities  of 
Athens.  5s. 

Suetonius’  Lives  of  the  Caesars  and  of 
the  Grammarians.  Thomson’s  trans. 
revised  by  T.  Forester.  5^. 

Sully’s  Memoirs.  Mrs.  Lennox’s 
trans.  revised.  4 vols.  3^.  6d.  each. 

Tacitus.  The  Oxford  trans.  revised. 
2 vols.  5 s.  each. 

Tales  of  the  Genii.  Trans,  by  Sir. 
Charles  Morell.  55. 

Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Trans, 
by  J.  H.  Wiffen.  5J. 

Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying. 
3-r.  6 d. 

Terence  and  Phsedrus.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Riley.  $s. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and 
Tyrtaeus.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks. 

Sf- 

Theodoret  and  Evagrius.  5 s. 
Thierry’s  Norman  Conquest.  Trans, 
by  W.  Hazlitt.  2 vols.  3 s.  6d.  each. 

Thucydides.  Trans  by  Rev.  H.  Dale. 
2 vols.  3^.  6d.  each. 

Wheeler’s  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.  5-r. 


Trevelyan’s  Ladies  in  Parliament,  is. 
and  is.  6 d. 

Ulrici’s  Shakespeare’s  Dramatic  Art. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2 vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

Uncle  Toni’s  Cabin.  3*.  6d. 

Ure’s  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great 
Britain.  2 vols.  5J.  each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufacture,  js.  6 d. 

Vasari’s  Lives  of  the  Painters.  Trans, 
by  Mrs.  Foster.  6 vols.  y.  6 d.  each. 

Virgil.  Davidson’s  Trans,  revised  by 
T.  A.  Buckley.  35.  6d. 

Voltaire’s  Tales.  Trans,  by  R.  B. 

Boswell.  3J.  6 d. 

Walton’s  Angler.  $s. 

Lives.  (A.  H.  Bullen.)  Sr. 

Waterloo  Days.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
is.  and  ir.  6 d. 

Wellington,  Life  of.  By  ‘ An  Old 
Soldier.’  sr. 

Werner’s  Templars  in  Cyprus.  Trans, 
by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis.  35.  6 d. 

Westropp’s  Handbook  of  Archaeology. 
5s- 

Wheatley.  On  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  35.  6 d. 

Wheeler’s  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names 
of  Fiction.  5s. 

White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
5s- 

Wieseler’s  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels. 

William  of  Malmesbury’s  Chronicle. 
5-r- 

Wright’s  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English.  2 vols.  sr.  each. 

Xenophon.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Wat- 
son and  Rev.  H.  Dale.  3 vols.  5s.  ea. 

Young’s  Travels  in  France,  1787-89. 
(M.  Betham-Edwards.)  35.  6 d. 

Tour  in  Ireland,  1776-9.  (A.  W. 

Hutton.)  2 vols.  3 s.  6d.  each. 

Yule-Tide  Stories.  (B.  Thorpe.)  5s. 


New  Editions,  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each,  net. 


THK  ALDINE  EDITION 

OP  THK 

BRITISH  POETS. 

‘ This  excellent  edition  of  the  English  classics,  with  their  complete  texts  and 
scholarly  introductions,  are  something  very  different  from  the  cheap  volumes  of 
extracts  which  are  just  now  so  much  too  common.’ — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

‘An  excellent  series.  Small,  handy,  and  complete.’ — Saturday  Review. 


Blake.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

Keats  Edited  by  the  late  Lord 
Houghton. 

Campbell.  Edited  by  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hill.  With  Memoir 
by  W.  Allingham. 

Coleridge.  Edited  by  T.  Ashe, 
B.A.  2 vols. 

Vaughan.  Sacred  Poems  and  Pious 
Ejaculations.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Lyte. 

Raleigh  and  Wotton.  With  Se- 
lections from  the  Writings  of  other 
CODRTLY  POETS  from  1540  to  1650. 
Edited  by  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Chatterton.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  2 vols. 

Rogers.  Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 
M.A. 

Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart. 

Chaucer.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Morris, 
with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  6 vols. 

Spenser.  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier, 5 vols. 

Dryden.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Hooper,  M.A.  5 vols. 

Gray.  Edited  by  J.  Bradshaw, 
LL.D. 

Pope.  Edited  by  G.  R.  Dennis. 

With  Memoir  by  John  Dennis.  3 vols. 

Milton.  Edited  by  Dr.  Bradshaw. 
3 vols. 


Churchill.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hannav 

2 vols. 

Scott.  Edited  by  John  Dennis. 

5 vols. 

She’ley.  Edited  by  H.  Buxton 
Forman.  5 vols. 

Prior.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Wordsworth.  Edited  by  Prof 
Dowden.  7 vols. 

Burns.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken 

3 vols. 

Herrick.  Edited  by  George  Saints- 

bury.  2 vols. 

Butler.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Parnell.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
To  be  followed  by 

Goldsmith.  Edited  by  Austin 
Dobson. 

Thomson.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  D. 
0.  Tovey.  2 vols. 

Collins.  Edited  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas. 

Surrey.  Edited  by  J.  Gregory 

Foster. 

Wyatt.  Edited  by  J.  Gregory 
Foster. 

Swift.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Hooper,  M.A.  3 vols. 

Cowper.  Edited  by  John  Bruce, 
F.S.A.  3 vols. 

Young.  2 vols. 

Shakespeare’s  Poems. 


The  only  authorized  and  complete  ‘ Webster.’ 

WEBSTER’S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY. 


An  entirely  New  Edition , thoroughly  Revised \ considerably  Enlarged , 

arid  reset  in  New  Type. 

Medium  \to.  2118  pages , 3500  illustrations. 

Prices:  Cloth,  £1  ns.  6d. ; half-calf,  £2  2s. ; half-russia,  £2  5s.; 
calf,  £2  8s.  Also  in  2 vols.  cloth,  £1  14s. 


In  addition  to  the  Dictionary  of  Words,  with  their  pronunciation,  ety- 
mology, alternative  spellings,  and  various  meanings,  illustrated  by  quotations 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valuable  appendices,  comprising  a 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World ; Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  Proper  Names  ; a Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction  ; a 
Brief  Plistory  of  the  English  Language  ; a Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c.  ; a Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000 
Names,  &c. 

This  last  revision,  comprising  and  superseding  the  issues  of  1847,  1864, 
and  1880,  is  by  far  the  most  complete  that  the  Work  has  undergone  during 
the  sixty-two  years  that  it  has  been  before  the  public.  Every  page  has  been 
treated  as  if  the  book  were  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

n 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

« We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work 
similar  in  size  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  vocabulary, 
variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness.’  Guardian. 

‘The  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  useful  of  its  kind.  National 

Obsc'fVC'K* 

‘A  magnificent  edition  of  Webster’s  immortal  Dictionary.  Daily 

Telegraph.  . , , 

‘ A thoroughly  practical  and  useful  dictionary,  btanda?  a. 

‘A  special  feature  of  the  present  book  is  the  lavish  use  of  engravings, 
which  at  once  illustrate  the  verbal  explanations  of  technical  and  scientific 
terms,  and  permit  them  to  remain  readably  brief.  It  may  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  article  on  “ Cross.”  By  the  use  of  the  little  numbered  diagrams  we  are 
spared  what  would  have  become  a treatise,  and  not  a very  clear  one.  . . . 
We  recommend  the  new  Webster  to  every  man  of  business,  every  father  o a 
family,  every  teacher,  and  almost  every  student— to  everybody,  in  fact,  who  is 
likely  to  be  posed  at  an  unfamiliar  or  half-understood  word  or  phrase. 

St.  James's  Gazette. 

Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  on  application. 


London:  GEORGE  BELL  & SONS.  York  Street.  Covent  Cud™. 
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